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Now he knows 

Mr Ray Gunter is the last of the 
old 1 abour folk to sit in a 
Labour cabinet his departure is 
a blow to Mr Wilson—but not a 
decisive one, yet page u 


Suddenly, it’s July 

Britain s ovcisias creditors are 
not going to demand a July 
mini budget as the puce for a 
new loan to underpir the ster¬ 
ling balances, but restraining 
rut a suits against British jK>rt- 
folio investment m countues 
like Australia seem quite liktly, 
pagt 55 



On the railways, the Government 
stems to have had the courage of 
Mr I en Neals convictions, page 


The franc’s future 

1 he odds are still against a 
French devaluation this vear, but 
not all that comfortably again>t 
it, page 51 Tht cost to France of 
the rectnt weeks of riothig is 
higher than expteted, page 0-2, 
and somt of the measures taken 
to protect the balance of payments 
have mdured a nasty protectionist 
mood in I ranc< s trading partners 
- and across the Atlantic too, 
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One vote for Hubert 

Mr Rosy gin has at last tonic 
across with an agreement to talk 
about cutting down the missile 
armourits— because he wants the 
next American president to be 
the soit of man he can keep on 
doing business with page q 
Where the supeipowers stand in 
missile strength page 10 1 he 

Americans a e still pushing 
ahead with an anti-missile system 
m reply to Russia’s page 35 



Cars, deaths 

What’s to be dona in the new If the fbsd £0€S IS 
road safety industry, a check- hven if the Bigfrant are saved 

Irt? for action On roads, car from starvation, what sort of 
design and such matters as settlement can be patched up for 
Dynamic Visual Acuity, page 48 them > page 
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specialised operations arc involved, and may Jews, respectively (pure 149, table 7c). The 
become increasingly common everywhere. The same survey Vsthftafe ,|bttl *fett)ed 

answer is not to suggest that local increases population ill JeruaaJciUfar the ind <rf 1944 
are always “ economically rational " and as 140,532 Arabs god 100^60 Jews (paitt 153, 
therefore to be ignored. It is surriy, as the table 8c). The Anglo^Plil^dkiiitt Y«kr iBook, 


commission makes clear, to provide some of 
the same restraints and external influences for 
these negotiations as already exist at a national 
level.—Yours faithfully, Evan Luard 

House of Commons , SWi 


Wages 

Sir —The whole basis of your criticism of 
the incomes policy aspects of the Donovan 
report (June 15th) rests on the assertion— 
often repeated by you—that “ plant bar¬ 
gains ... do tend . . . statistically to conform 
to some sort of an economic purpose : the 
amount spent on them does tend to reflect 
the amount which the firm is willing to pay 
in order to get the labour it wants." 

In so far as this statement has any meaning, 
it could equally be said, substituting “ indus¬ 
try ” for 14 firm,* 1 of bargains on a national 
level. In neither case would the words reflect 
the real process at work You have often writ¬ 
ten of the exercise by unions of 14 monopoly 
power ” in wage negotiations. This monopoly 
power in fact exists on both sides, but on the 
labour side it is nowhere more powerful than 
in plant baigains, negotiated by large num¬ 
bers of workers who could not be replaced 
easily at all, and certainly not at short notice. 
The threat of a stoppage, at a time when 
production is running strongly, and when 
oiders worth huge sums may be at stake, 


table 8c). The Mglo*P*lutii<ie Ycftr Book, 
1947-1948 " estimates total' setflqd population 
in Jerusaleih at the 'end of 194$ as, 150*500 
Arabs and togAoo Jews (pjtge ,34^ natty, 
the u Report of the United Nations’ Special 
Committee on Palestine 11 states that Jews are 
more than 40 per cent of the total population 
of Jerusalem (page 18), but less than half. 
Figures pertaining to the number of Arabs 
include both Christian and Moslem.—Yours 
faithfully, Axis Saysoh 

General Director, 
Beirut The Palestine Research Centre 


# v* juuMiuu \p a O*' uui ivO0 uiau aau. 

South Africa Figures pertaining to the number of Arabs 

„ - T J , , , „ , include both Christian and Moslem.—Yours 

Sir —Norman Macrae s review of the South faithfully Ani& Savrom 

African scene (June 29th), splendidly readable * General Director 

and informative though it was, surely dis- Beirut The Palestine Research Cento 

misses political factors too lightly when 
speculating about the future. 

To call African guerrillas “a few brave Sir —The Ad Hoc Committee on the 

lunatics 44 is to treat them more casually than Palestinian question prepared two maps that 

Mr Vorster’s government does. Mr Vorster were adopted by the United Nations and 

recently told the Nationalist party: published in 1950. These maps bear UN Nos. 

, , 93(b) and 94(b) and UN Presentations 573(b) 

The government is aware that more people ^ 574 (b), showing the 14 Distribution of 

*h«n ever arc being trained m certain cam- p opulation by Sub-Distrietswith percentages 

country does not underestimate the serious- msnorusen) and ‘Land Ownership by Sub- 

ness of the situation but merely has to learn Districts, for the years 1946 and 1945 

to live with it. respectively. 


The government is aware that more people 
than ever are being trained in certain com¬ 
munist-guided African states for an eventual 
concerted attack on South Africa. The 
country does not underestimate the serious¬ 
ness of the situation but merely has to learn 
to live with it. 

The Johannesburg Sunday Times (April 
14th) reporting on clashes between guerrillas 
and security forces in Rhodesia, described the 
guerrillas as well armed, well trained and 
tough. They had built a base camp inside 
Rhodesia with ammunition and food storage 
provision, ovens, latrines, etc. 44 At least three 
of their leaders had university degrees in arts 


According to these unbiased documents only 
38 per cent of the Jerusalem population was 
Jewish in 1946, and only 2 per cent of the 
land of Jerusalem was owned by Jews in 1945. 
—Yours faithfully, Mohammed Ilyas Minhas 
kuwait 


uiurrs wunn nugc sums may uc ai siaac, ui men icaucrs nau uuivcisny ucgiccs m aiu . . ^ . 

often makes necessary local pay increases and science.* 4 Furthermore, as the Admini- Management LtOflSUimmS 


offering short-term relief to a production¬ 
conscious manager, frequently much less aware 
of the ultimate effect on costs than national 
negotiators negotiating in the full glare of 
publicity. To say this payment represents 
what the Arm is 14 willing to pay ” is like 
saying what we pay for petrol represents what 
we are “ willing to pay ” : in both cases, 
if we wish to move at all, there is no option. 


strator of Natal admitted at a public function 
in Durban the previous month, the guerrillas 

are enjoying increasing support and there is 
every reason to believe that Southern Africa 
will probably never again be free from their 
activities. 


■ are “ willing to pay ” : in both cases, Of course, the cloud is no bigger than a 
we wish to move at all, there is no option, man’s hand at present. The organisation 

To go on ,0 suggest that local agreement. ££* ^ pl & fft 


are leu inflationary than national ones is no b , thf oldest , it ical organisation in 

only to fly in the face of the evidence of ^ cou ' nt (p^.^g the Nationalist party 

this country especially over the past 12 by a year or two), it has survived half a 

months, but of nearly all expert opinion else- e ’ mury 7 of pera;cution> and has incidentally 

where. The detailed ECE study Incomes in turned out Africa's only Nobel prizewinner. 


post-war Europe ,4 ; which examined the ques¬ 
tion at length, concluded : 

From these . . . findings, it may be suggested 
that drift has the major effect of pushing up 
the whole pay structure in money terms, 
while doing; something to modify inter¬ 
branch differences, and is somewhat 
influenced by demand for labour. In this 
process, variations over time, or between 
branches of industry, in the rate of increase 
of productivity Seem to exercise only a 
minor influence. In particular, the “ auto¬ 
matic 44 influence of productivity on the pay 
of workers on piece rates seems very 
•mall. . , . The problems for incomes policy 
caused by the persistence of drift are thus 
of two kind*: drift af an influence raising 
the whole pay structure in money terms, and 
drift at a source of disparities in pay between 
branches of industry, occupations, and enter¬ 
prises which . . . may not be regarded as 
justified. 

It is this second effect which is of course 
one of the chief inflationary influence* of local 
bargain* : it is equally present whether or not 
the dealt are labelled 44 productivity agree¬ 
ment* ” for the sdke of the Ministry of 
Employment and Productivity. 

* v&mi bargaining is no doubt here to sjtpy. 
It I* inevitable wherever piece rate* or any 


turned out Africa's only Nobel prizewinner. 

For nearly a year now, black and white 
South Africans have been fighting one an¬ 
other sporadically in different parts of Rho¬ 
desia. All the indications are that this fighting 
will continue and spread. To talk of a civil 
war may be too dramatic, but anybody who 
remember* what Mr Macrae call* “ that fairly 
small (but panic-strickenly suppressed) riot at 
SharptriOein i960, and how South African 
shares plummeted in subsequent weeks, knows 
how suddenly and dramatically the apartheid 
ship can be rocked even by relatively small 
waves.—Yours faithfully, Alan Brooks 

Londoni W$ 

Jerusalem 

Sir —A letter (June 8th) stated that throughout 
the past 100 years the majority of the people 
in Jerusalem had been Jews. Th^t is simply 
not true 

u The Survey of Palestine, 44 prepared by the 
Palestine Chief Secretary for the information 
of the Anglo-American Committee of Inquiry* 
shows that of the total population of Jerusa¬ 
lem determined by the census of 1992 and 


Sir —Your reference in 44 Managing other 
people’s business ” (June 8th) to some 
spectacular falls from grace does scant justice 
to consultancy films which arc forced to 
work within very narrow terms of reference. 
As often as not this is due to a cheeseparing 
attitude of clients, who also fail to accept 
that some recommendations may have con¬ 
siderable sociological consequences requiring 
a supporting public relations exercise. One 
cannot illuminate by saving candle ends—a 
fact which has not yet penetrated some units 
of public administration. If the proposed 
subsidy will be sufficient to dispel similar 
attitudes from within private industry and 
allow budgets to be framed to allow proper 
co-ordination of all available consultancy 
services, then not only will the consultants 
and their clients benefit but also the public at 
large.—Yours faithfully, J. J. Galvin 

Upminster, Essex 


Density and Car Parking 

Sir— The article on the Ronan Point accident 
(May 25th) states that 44 the real bogy to low 
rise, dense housing is car parking.” This is 
hard to believe, because multi-storey car 
parks require about 50 square feet m site 
aiea per car, and at one car for six penons, 
they would occupy abodt aj per cent of the 
ground with a < anility of iSo penons per 
acre. Surety k factor of only a£ per cent 
cannot be decisive ? 


Obviously, multi-storey car parks cost more 
than street parking, but tend**! have recently 
been submitted for them at under £309 ptri 
car space and at this price, even jn hpuadig 
areas, there should be little d$ciflty ip Spancr 
ing them from revenue mthotfct any subsidy* 
provided * free 44 parking on the stmts .is 


icr*yet piece rate* or any J* 


iem detcimined by the census of 1992 and provided free parking on the stmts .is 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS $9000 PA ANO OVER 


Other Notices see pages 94 to 97 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 


FOR THE 


INTERNATIONAL WOOL 
SECRETARIAT 


In View of the importance of the activities of the I W,$* to 
the textile Industrie* of the world, and it* apfdpl Importance 
to the economies of the wool producing countries, wtj ate 
starting early on the quest for an 

outstanding international 

BUSINESSMAN 

a* successor to the present Managing Director, who will 
be retiring to return to Australia* in mid 1969 Candidates 
from within the organisation are, of course, also being 
considered 1 s* ** ***$ 

The IWS, ^dSMlt\ Ml 6oardt of 
Australia, NffldPK la M ^ to create 

demand wool 

prices in O0pm^re t^ile™ei|Viar^et It 

operates from a headcpirters 19 


The IWS, whgfm finaMMWny^ajWpo 1 Boards of 
Australia, NffldPK la M ^ to create 

demand wool 

prices in O0pm^re t^teMB^mar^et It 

operates from a headcpirters 19 

bianch offices with technical service activrtMM^n WTO than 
30 countries it pas developed a pqmprehwstve 4 Vo- 
gramme of rs^earch and a well devised ma^tin^ strategy 
The *Woolin*tk* symbol m less than 4 years, hat gained 


* 00 * Eve urn, ago ttauhMw Mwn^ bwfa®* «f the S n 

pvOf^tE irtWfOngwIing—thin te substantially augmomed 
» urt *l a iener^ted 4y operative prpRtuipty pro- 

graces j 

Candid*t«L preferably 4Q to. 6^ are invited to 
contact tl^bedMlIiM ^ * * 

The man we are seeking will already have had a successful 
commercial career—preferably as head of a company 
marketing consumer goods He should have had inter¬ 
national business experience He will possess outstanding 
qualities of leadership and a reputation for integrity He 
will already have demonstrated high organising and 
co-ordinatinQ skills 

Salary and conditions will be fully as attractive as those 
usually offered to Chief Executives of large international 
companies and, in any case, are subject to negotiation 

Please send brief career details in confidents b$ 31st Jyfy 
to.— 


Leslie Coulthard, 

Director, , 

P.A. Management Consultants Lt&^ 1 
60a Knightabridge, London, S W.fT 


Investment 

Research 

Team 


• am international financial institution oper¬ 
ating from France has a team of some twenty 
Investment Analysts working for a Mutual Fund 
and* large body of corporate and private clients. 
Technical standards arc exceptionally high; 
valid analysis of European company pefform- 
ance demands thorough and exacting research- 

* 

• owing lo expansion, then* Are vacancies for a 
Director, a Deputy Director, a Senior Analyst 
and a Specialist Analyst* including an Insurance 
Share Analyst 

• the Director must have first-class experience* 
enthusiasm and a talent for leadership and 
administration. The Deputy Director must 
understand and believe in detailed analytical 
techniques and be able to guide effectively a 
large team. The Analysts should preferably be 
qualified accountants or economics graduates. 
For all appointments, the ability to speak and 
read Frencn and to read German is essential. 

• salaries will range from $12,000 to $20,000 
or more, a bonus plan is under discussion, and 
personal taxation is much lower m France. Age 
limits are 4$ for the two senior appointments 
and 35 for the others. 

Write in confidence to us as the institution’s 
advisers. Nothing will be disclosed without 
pennjwion. Letters should be addressed to 
Sir Hilary Biggs. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

I* Mjk^LAM STREET . LONDON WI 










The fathers of 25,000 European children went to work for Texaco. Without changing jobs. 

Last year, the Caltex Company changed its operations in 12 European countries. Texaco became the 
employer of thousands of former Caltex people. Shortly before, Deutsche Erdol A.G. and other petroleum 
companies also joined the Texaco family, and thousands of other Europear is began receiving the benefits 
of working for a worldwide leader in petroleum. Wherever we work, we have two big responsibilities: one 
to the country in which we serve, the -other to the world in which we live. We think you’ll like the way 
we do business. For free brochure, “The World of Texaco,” write to the following address nearest you: 
Managing Director, Texaco Europe Limited, 149 avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium; Managing Director, 
Texaco Limited, 117 Park Street London Wl, England. 



TEXACO 



A world leader in petroleum. 



the economist JULY 6, 1968 
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Mercedes-Benz 300 SEL 
The hnauifes ate standard. 
The standard is luxury 


BhhnrhiAitMintitihdMhh 
a 300SEL are not extras. They’re all 
stnadari * Became lu xoar y is reyer no sftiwr- 
thought. if* a pfcumed concept. 

Exaqpfte: tie setf-kvtUing ahMmspension 
which cbridons your ride through differing 
Spaed rod road conditions. 

The apedally sculptured seats are 
designed to combat fatigue on long journeys. 
The diriver’s seat is adjustable for height, 

< rake and length and the Interior aprii^ing 
moves at a rate different from that of the car 
itself, thro cancelling out most of the road 
vibrations before they can be transmitted to 
the After and passengers. 

Hp2.8 litre 195 bJi<p. iheMsjeetien 
rodtTOglte high-speed cruising and 
qdifck response. Hie crisp, smooth four-speed 
automatic transmission has manual override 
oontrol whenever yon need it. 

Drfthig conditions regulate the car's 


power-assisted steering system. 

At lower speeds, when parking or navigating 
side streets, yon get more power assistance. 
At higher motorway speeds the 
power assistance is reduced progressively 
in order to maintain th^“feel” of the road. 

Mercedes believe refinements like 
electrically operated windows, twin 
quartz-iodine headlamps, <fcep metallic 
paintwork, heated rear screen, twin-speaker 
Motorola radio and a central locking system 
for doors, boot and petrol tank are essential 
in a car ofthis quality, this class. 

When yon invest £9624 in a Mercedes 
300SEL almost everything yon need in a car 
is already induded.raltkoegh the^e are still 
some optional extras which can be added 
such as filB air-conditioning and the 
electrically-operated steel sliding roof. 

It makes s ense to think seriously 


about a Mercedes 300SEL. 

0 MercwleS'Beni \ 

(Gnat Maria) LhnMai, Gnat West Bead, B rentford, Mld&ux*. Tdi^01-960 2151 (25 Uan) 

far nftWw S bsa t tatftrtta eh a t m rt i tn tw ert m m , c—tectfaport Dfrtokw, 127 Pwfc l a w , To ad n , W.l. Tefc 01-4» SSTS. 
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wherever 
there Is a point 
to be made- 
person to person 
In world 
markets 



Put your business In good hangs 

Dodwell are on the spot - ready to answer - ready to act. Well 
staffed branches the world over are there to advise and inform 
you about the market. Put your export or import business in 
their hands and let them take care of your overseas expansion. 
Plan a talk with Dodwell-the organisation that has made 
famous names famous the world over. 



DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

•ctabllshnd 18BS 


DODWELL b COMPANY LIMITED, INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING TRADING AND SHIPPING 
HEAD OFFICE IS PlNSSUllV CIRCUS. LONDON EC2 
Talaphorta 01-ESS 6040 Talak London 26441, SI SIS 
BRANCHES SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
Hong Kong Japan USA Canada Watt Germany 
Australia Kanyp Uganda, Tanzania and India 
Connections throughout tha world m w 
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One Vote 


for Hubert 


Mr Kosygin is voting early, and he is voting for Hubert 
Humphrey. It is more than a year since President Johnson 
started prodding the Russians to sit down and talk about 
fixing a limit to the number of nuclear missiles the two super¬ 
powers should be allowed to possess. That Mr Kosygin should 
now have accepted Mr Johnson's invitation, after dodging it 
lor so long, means that he must have a motive. 

It cannot be explained just by saying that it has taken 
him this long to see the force of Mr Johnson's arguments. 
No doubt the Russian generals who don’t like the idea of 
being put on a missile ration have been doing their sums 
all over again. They know that the number of attacking 
missiles they possess has gradually been creeping closer to 
the number the Americans have. They have probably 
realised at last that the “ thin ” anti-missile screen they arc 
putting up around Moscow (see the next page) might just 
possibly ward off the sort of attack a minor nuclear power 
like France or China could launch against them, but that 
against a full-scale American attack it would be about as 
good as a colander in a thunderstorm. They also know 
that it would cost them the earth—maybe as much as a 
tenth of a whole year’s national production—to try to protect 
themselves against the Americans with a “ thick ” anti¬ 
missile screen, which probably wouldn't work anyway. Yet 
none of this wholly explains why Mr Kosygin should now 
have taken the plunge and accepted Mr Johnson's invitation 
to negotiate. This is a major decision, and the creaking 
coalition that has been running Russia since 1964. does not 
like taking major decisions. Mr Brezhnev, who was banging 
away at “ decaying ” America on Wednesday, probably 
mistrusts this decision. If Mr Kosygin has now decided to 
defy his nervous nellies it is because of the American election. 

For the last few weeks the Russians have been dropping 
hints, in the United Nations and elsewhere, that they want 
the next President of the United States to be a man who will 
continue Mr Johnson’s policy of co-operation with the Soviet 
Union. They doubt whether Mr Nixon would run his foreign 
policy that way, and they may be right. They have 
probably written off Senator McCarthy’s chances of getting 
the Democratic nomination. So they have accepted Mr 
Johnson’s year-old invitation in the hope that this will 
help Mr Johnson’s chosen, successor: Hubert Humphrey. 

This does not mean that President Humphrey, if that is 
what he is next January, will have a treaty ready waiting for 


him on a platter. When the Russian ambassador in London 
signed the non-proliferation treaty on Monday - while other 
copies were being signed in Washington and Moscow—he 
produced a list of no fewer than nine subjects his government 
would like to talk about next. The limiting of missile forces 
was discreetly slipped in among them. But the Russians also 
chucked in some of the oldest kitchen sinks in the propaganda 
business, including the dismantling of foreign bases and a 
total ban on the use of any nuclear weapons at any time. 

The Russians know from 20 years' experience of talks about 
disarmament that the Americans are not going to agree to 
this until Russia agrees to some sort of control over the size 
of its conventional forces, above all in Europe. It is true that 
the Russian list on Monday drew a distinction between the 
dismantling of foreign bases, which it said the Geneva dis¬ 
armament conference ought to “ consider,” and the much 
more important missile proposal, on which the Russian 
government " proposes to reach an agreement.” It is a pretty 
piece of hint-dropping. Bui the length of the Russians' 
9-point agenda, in which any one point can be made con¬ 
ditional on the other side’s acceptance of one of the other 
points, makes it plain that there is going to be some tough 
bargaining. Mr Kosygin will probably be asking, in 
particular, for “ parity ” between the superpowers’ missile 
arsenals. This will not go down well with many members 
of the American Congress. They are used to having a clear- 
cut numerical superiority in missiles, and they have not yet 
accepted Mr McNamara’s argument that numbers matter 
less than “second-strike capability” ; sec page 10. 

It is going to be a test of the negotiators* bottoms. Yet 
it is reasonably clear that the past week’s events have carried 
the relationship between Russia and America, and the 
relationship between the pair of them and the rest of the 
world, into a new stage. The non-proliferation treaty that 
was signed on Monday by nearly 60 states has justified itself 
already. “ Non-proliferation ” is the most anaesthetising 
word of the 1960s. The fog of confusion that has hung over 
the three years of haggling about the treaty of Geneva since 
1965 has prevented many people from grasping its importance. 
It is not that the treaty itself Will automatically prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons beyond the five countries that 
fyave them now. To that extent, its critics have quite fairiv 
called it a scrap of paper. But, like other scraps of paper, its 
importance lies in the fact that the people who have caused 
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it to be put into circulation—the Russians and the Americans 
—now have a joint -interest in making sure that it keeps its 
face value. In making the non-proliferation treaty stick, the 
United States and Russia face certain common problems, and 
they will have to tackle them together. 

One of these problems is India, which has said that it is 
not going to sign the treaty. But even if the superpowers 
get that one under control they will still face the problem of 
preventing the other non-nuclear powers from one day 
rebelling against Monday’s treaty. The only way they 
can do this is to demonstrate that they are willing to 
limit, and then to reduce, their own nuclear stockpiles. The 
novelty of the new round of talks to which Mr Kosygin has 
at long last given his consent is that the superpowers are now 


ready to contemplate imposing djiis .disdptif^ 

Nothing quite like it has happfcfl^/ main 

nuclear agreements between : anct test 

ban treaty of 1963, and the not^pxqtifer treaty signed 
on Monday—have essentially been measur^<^ tq keep 
the nuclear club as small as possible.. A 
agreement to limit missile fortes would mean tha!t the triain 
members of the club were making rules for themselves as 
well as for other people. It would be the first real measure 
of nuclear self-denial the world has yet seen. 

It is curious how the facts of nuclear life are quietly 
changing the pattern of power in the world. The United 
States and Russia, those implacable enemies of the 1950s. 
have now been drawn together in two different ways. First, 


The missile balance 


If it ever comes to nuclear war, both 
Russia and the United States possess 
a second-strike capability against the 
other. This means that either could 
absorb a surprise attack and still have 
enough missiles left over to inflict 11 un¬ 
acceptable damage ” on the other. How 
much is unacceptable. ? The Americans 
estimate that 400 1 -megaton weapons 
could destroy a third of Russia's popu¬ 
lation and a half of its industry. Be¬ 
cause the population and industry of 
the United States are more densely 
packed, the Russians probably need 
even fewer. 

This deadlock is at the heart of the 
present state of nuclear deterrence. It 
implies that a retaliatory second strike 
would be aimed at centres of popula¬ 
tion as well as at missile sites. In no 
meaningful sense can either super¬ 
power be described as “inferior” to 
the other so long as it has this second- 
strike capacity. 

But ideas of superiority and parity 
are still bandied about. There are 
three main yardsticks: megatonnage 
(1 megaton—a million tons of TNT) ; 
the number of warheads ; and the num¬ 
ber of missile-launchers. 

Russia has developed bigger war¬ 
heads than the Americans, probably 
because it hopes that one big warhead 
will destroy a target that would need 
three smaller ones. Some of its IGBMs 
(intercontinental ballistic missiles) are 
of 10 megatons, and it may possess 
some in the 30-megaton range. The 
biggest American IGBM warhead is 
somewhere over 5 megatons. 

In numbers of warheads, the Ameri¬ 
cans claimed last September a 3-1 or 
4-1 advantage (their forces, including 
the obsolescent manned bombers, carry 
more than 4,000 warheads). But 
Russia’s build-up means that this 
advantage is gradually being whittled 
down. It may be down to 2-1 by 1970. 

The Russians have been fast increas¬ 
ing their land-based IGBM launchers. 
They now have around 750, and are 
ted to achieve parity with the 
rican total of just over 1,000 by 
Russia also deploys between 700 


and 750 medium-range (1,100 miles) 
and intermediate-range (2,000 miles) 
missiles aimed at targets in western 
Europe, Japan and, probably, China. 
Through the use of reconnaissance 
satellites, both superpowers have a 
pretty accurate idea of the other’s 
strength in missile-launchers. 

In submarine-borne missiles, the 
Americans have a big edge over the 
Russians. They have 41 atomic- 
powered submarines, each carrying 16 
missiles ; 32 of the submarines are nor¬ 
mally on station. Their Polaris missiles 
are being replaced by Poseidons (with 
a range of 2,500 nautical miles). 

At present the Russians can fire 30 
missiles, with an extreme range of 650 
miles, from ten atomic-powered sub¬ 
marines ; another 80, with a range of 
400 miles, from 30 conventional sub¬ 
marines ; and 240 surface-launched 
cruise missiles, with a range of 300 
miles, from 20 atomic-powered and 24 
conventional submarines. The firing 
of these missiles close to or on the 
surface adds to the risks of detection. 
The range of the missiles is being im¬ 
proved and it is estimated that by 1975 
Russia could have a fully-fledged long- 
range Polaris-type force. 

Both in submarine-borne and land- 
based missiles the Americans have 
established a lead over the Russians in 
the development of MIRVs (multiple 
independently targetable re-entry 
vehicles). This is a system by which 
a number of warheads can be delivered 
.from one launcher on to separate tar¬ 
gets. The Poseidon missile possibly 
has three such warheads. But it is esti¬ 
mated that by 1975 Russia could 
develop and deploy an MIRV system. 
Unlike the United States, it has devel¬ 
oped a FOBS (fractional orbital bom¬ 
bardment system). In this system a 
warhead of high megatonnage is put 
into low orbit around the earth and 
ordered on to its target before the orbit 
is completed (giving the defending 
forces less warning time than a high- 
orbit IGBM does). 

Both countries are developing limited 
ABM (anti-ballistic missile)' systems. 


The United States is committed to in¬ 
stalling the Sentinel system. It has two 
functions : 

(1) “ Area defence ” against a limited 
attack such as China will be capable of 
launching in the mid-1970s. 

(2) The defence of specific targets, 
mainly thf American missile silos, against 
a full-scale attack by Russia. 

In this system a highly developed 
form of radar tracks and predicts the 
path of incoming missiles. Then, in 
area defence, a long-range missile, the 
Spartan , is launched to intercept and 
destroy the incoming missile (using an 
X-ray device) well above the atmos¬ 
phere (with, the Americans claim, “ no 
fall-out hazard.”) Tlje defence of 
specific targets relies on a shorter- 
ranger interceptor missile, the Sprint, 
which explodes the missiles within the 
atmosphere (where, the Americans 
again , claim, the fall-out danger is 
“ negligible.”) 

This ABM umbrella is by no means 
leak-proof. If it were used against, say, 
a limited Chinese attack, the death roll 
could still be as high as a million (as 
against between 5 million and 10 
million if there were no ABM system 
at all). In an all-out attack by the 
Russians enough missiles would pene¬ 
trate the Sentinel defences to produce 
unacceptable damage. Hence the 
lobbying in America for a heavier, and 
much more costly, ABM screen. 

The Russian system is more primitive 
and more limited. The Tallinn line 
(deployed across the north-western 
approaches to Russia) is no longer 
thought to have any “ significant ABM 
capability.” It is more in the nature 
of an early-warning system. 

The Galosh ABM system is so far 
deployed only around Moscow. It i$ 
said to be similiar to the Nike*Zeus 
system developed earlier by the Ameri¬ 
cans but never deployed, in which the 
radar trackers and the intercepting 
missiles were less sophisticated, less, 
speedy and less reliable than in the 
Spartan-Sprint system. The Americans 
are certain that their misriles could 
penetrate the Galosh defence in suffi¬ 
cient numbers to destroy Moscow— 
and there have been recent signs 
that the Russians have slowed down 
the deployment of Galosh. 
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they have both started work on anti-missile defence systems 
which will not protect them against each other but which 
will probably give them a measure of security against an 
attack launched by a lesser nuclear power like France or 
Britain or China. It is unlikely that the negotiations they 
are now embarking on will be finished in time to prevent 
them setting up this “ thin ” anti-missile screen. The result 
is that the two superpowers are putting themselves back into a 
class of their own. If the anti-missile systems really work, 
there will no longer be five nuclear powers all of which are 
capable of inflicting enormous devastation on each other. 
There will be the two giants, and the other three will have 
been relegated to a second division. It is a major change, and 
it is hard to believe that Mr Johnson and Mr Kosygin have* 
not planned their actions with exactly this aim in mind. They 
have decided that they are not going to be involved in a 
nuclear war by anybody’s decision but their own. 

This determination to limit the risks of nuclear anarchy Is 
now compelling them to concert their policies in a second 


way. They have been led step by step from their earlier 
agreements, which were designed to stop other countries going 
nuclear, to their new agreement to talk about controlling the 
size of their own nuclear armouries. The same logic will 
presumably draw them into an attempt to limit the danger 
of a war in certain sensitive parts of the world where a 
fight between the superpowers’ local friends could drag the 
great patrons themselves into a clobbering match against 
each other. The two most explosive parts of the world are 
south-east Asia and the Middle Fast. It is significant that the 
9-point proposal the Russians put out on Monday included, 
for the first time, a hint that they might be willing to accept 
a plan to ration the supply of amis to the Middle East There 
are men in Moscow who would mistrust an agreement with 
the Americans on this, or anything else. But Mr Kosygin and 
Mr Johnson, at any rate, have recognised the vulnerability 
that goes with nuclear power. This is why Mr Kosygin has 
taken a risk in the hope that Mr Johnson will be succeeded 
by a man who will carry on his policy of co-operation. 



The Last of the Folk 

Mr Ray Gunter is the last of the line of the old trade union leaders 
to sit in the cabinet—which is one reason, but not the only one, 
why he has reached the end of the line with Mr Wilson 


Like the folk from whence he came, as he puts it, politicians 
in the mould of Mr Ray Gunter are a dwindling breed. 
Unless he or Mr Brown makes a comeback, he will most 
likely prove to be the last of the old-style trade union leaders 
to sit in a British cabinet ; the end of a line that has included 
such towering working-class figures as Arthur Henderson 
and Ernest Bevin. We must salute him for that, but not get 
sentimental over it. 

It is painful to see men of Mr Gunter’s integrity leave 
the Government, but he would have done his party and the 
country a greater service had he kept to what most people 
considered were the original terms of his resignation. “ 1 have 
to inform you that I no longer desire to be a member of 
your Government,” he wrote to the Prime Minister last 
Saturday, and this was taken to be an admirably frank 
expression of his low opinion of Mr Wilson. There was 
nothing improper, or unpopular, about that. Of course, it 
could hardly be said that Mr Gunter had suddenly become 
disenchanted with Mr Wilson, for it was not exactly the 
best kept secret of state that he had never been enchanted 
with him. But it remained uncertain whether he had been 
chiefly angered by what Mrs Castle was doing with his old, 
and beloved, Ministry of Labour, or by the fact that Mr 
Wilson had sewn up the new job of director-general of the 
Labour party for Mr Anthony Greenwood. Both were enough 
to anger many a sensible Labour politician, even those who 
had never been Minister of Labour or wanted the party 
job for themselves. Possibly Mr Gunter does not know himself 
what was the final straw ; anyway it soon became clear 
that it did not matter. 

For on Tuesday Mr Gunter went public, as they say in 
the trade, and in a series of radio and television interviews 
he expounded, confused, and expanded his reasons for 
resigning. He had no love for Mr Wilson, that was dear 
enough, but there was no stirring call that Wilson must go. 
Instead he “ wondered ” whether this might not be the time 
when “ possibly the thought might be given to a change of 
leadership,” which made some of. his listeners wonder in 
turn whether he had spoken to any of his colleagues in the 
past few months; some of them have been thinking about 


little else for a long time. But even such mild rhetoric, spoken 
in public, was enough to stir the left wing into an indignant 
tizzy. They want to change policies, not the leadership, and 
there were demands for Mr Gunter’s scalp. Not that Mr 
Gunter pleased the Wilson-must-go brigade either. When a 
man like Mr Gunter walks out of the cabinet it reflects 
adversely on their heroes who stay. And, worse still, Mr 
Gunter made it distressingly clear that his opposition was not 
confined to Mr Wilson, but embraced all the middle class 
intellectuals whose domination of the Government and the 
party had, he believed, come to exclude and alienate the true 
working class, like Mr Gunter. By this appeal to the pre¬ 
judices of the most ignorant elements in the Labour party and 
the trade unions, Mr Gunter may even have done more 
serious damage to himself than he inflicted on Mr Wilson. 
For while it was true that from Wednesday on the talk 
among Labour MPs was all of anti-Wilson plots, that was 
about all it was—talk. (In fact the only real danger to 
the Prime Minister this week was that he might die of 
laughing at the suggestion, put up by The Times on the 
news of Mr Gunter’s departure, that Mr Wilson should submit 
himself for re-election as the Labour party’s leader.) 

It is unfortunately true that Labour politicians like Mr 
Gunter and Mr Brown, who do not quit over some specific 
issue of policy, are in a difficult position when it comes to 
explaining their resignations publicly. There is a valid political 
case for the removal of Mr Wilson, both because of his 
policies and his style and competence as Prime Minister. 
But right-wing members of the Labour party—and ex-cabinet 
ministers in particular—are more hamstrung than the Tories 
or the press. They cannot attack his policies, either because 
they have shared collective responsibility for them for nearly 
four years, or because they broadly agree with them anyway. 
And unless they believe that a short, sharp campaign would 
lead to his overthrow, which none of them does, they cannot 
attack his personal qualities either. This is not because, out 
of office, they are frightened of Mr Wilson, but simply 
because a continuing and unsuccessful personal attack on 
him would do so much harm to the Labour party that it 
would backfire, and do even more damage to themselves. 
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Thus, not since his resignation speech have we heard any 
more of Mr Brown’s jfrave concern at the way the Govern¬ 
ment is run ; a concern Which is presumably even greater 
now. Nor are we likely to hear much more from Mr Gunter 
about Mr Wilson’s shortcomings ; not unless he gives up 
everything in despair. 

The valid part of Mr Gunter’s reasons for resigning will 
therefore go largely unspoken. Unfortunately, a great deal 
more will be heard of his attack on the so-called intellectuals. 
It is, of course, nonsense to suggest that Mr Wilson’s 
cabinet is dominated by intellectuals ; it might be rather 
better if it were. What Mr Gunter means by intellectual 
is someone who has been to university or received some 
other form of adult education, as, of course, the overwhelming 
majority of the cabinet have. And to some extent it is under¬ 
standable that it was galling to a man of his background, 
as it no doubt was to Mr Brown, to find so few of their 
own (uneducated ?) fellow trade union workers in the cabinet, 
and so many left-wing university graduates whose political 
activities they had so long opposed. But to attack Mr 
Wilson’s unfortunate political balancing act is one thing ; it 
is part of the valid case against him. What is inexcusable is to 
attack them because they are middle class or educated. Does 
Mr Gunter suppose that the balance of educational attain¬ 
ment or social manners would have been at all different 
under Mr Gaitskell ? 

Mr Gunter blames the trade unions for not sending their 
best men to Parliament, as if the trade unions were bursting 
with political talent. In fact, most people would find it 
impossible to name off hand even one trade union leader 
of genuine cabinet-level ability, and that is the fact of 
working-class life that should disturb Mr Gunter most of 
all. Unlike what was probably the case in his day, the 
brightest young men and women from the working class 
today do not go from school to factory to trade union 
official in order to make their mark in the world. They go 
now, as they have done for many years, to universities, and 
when they come out they find the avenues to trade union 
leadership largely closed against them, unless they are 
prepared to go on to the factory floor. So they go into 
management, or straight into politics. One of the reasons why 
The Economist is so anxious to see trade unions reformed 
within a legal framework is because we believe that is the 
only way that unions will attract able leaders. Only when 
the unions require more and more bright young men as 
specialist advisers will the door to the leadership of the most 
important trade unions be open to them. For it is only then 
that the unions will be forced to recognise that it must be 
brains, and not the callouses on the hands, that matter. 

It is not the Labour party’s style to put brains first. In 
any appointment, the political considerations invariably come 
first. This has been particularly notable in the way Mr 
Wilson has filled the vacancies that followed Mr Gunter’s 
resignation ; the necessary promotions in the Government 


have been equally distributed between left and right, which 
is to the advantage of the left for they ate in a small minority 
in the parliamentary party. But nothing is more curious 
than the history of appointments to the Ministry of Power, 
the post that Mr Gunter himself quit. There have been four 
ministers of power under Mr Wilson, arid ho doubt it is 
coincidence, but the outstanding quality they have in common 
is that all of them would satisfy Mr Gunter’s definition of 
working-class. In view of its economic importance, and the 
enormous amount of public funds invested in the power 
industries, it might be thought that the Minister of Power 
should be an outstanding, macro-minded man of very con¬ 
siderable and proved ability If the new minister, Mr Roy 
Mason, possesses these qualities, which in view of the 
problems that face him (see page 56) he will most certainly 
need, they have not been altogether obvious. Perhaps he 
will reveal them in time, besides his friendly, energetic self. 
But until he does there will be suspicions that ministers of 
power are appointed primarily because they are supposed to 
talk more or less the same language as the miners. After all, 
no one wants to lose the miners* votes at the party conference. 

Political considerations are also likely to be put first when 
the national executive of the Labour party comes to appoint 
a new director-general later this month. It is knotfai that 
among those rejected as entirely unsuitable for the prist was 
an outstandingly able man who made a unit trust fortune 
in the city, and retired in his thirties in order to devote his 
voluntary energies to the Labour party*s fortunes. He did 
not even make the short list. Instead, unless Mr Gunter can 
slit it open, the post, despite inspired top-level disclaimers, is 
now generally regarded as sewn up for Mr Greenwood by Mr 
Wilson. The one advantage that would resillt if the job did 
go Mr Greenwood’s way is that it would leave the Ministry 
of Housing open to a toughly intelligent man like, say, Mr 
Healey. 

Of course, it would not do the Labour party a great deal 
of good if Mr Greenwood’s wishy-washy brand of left-wing 
socialism came to epitomise the party’s brand image in the 
country. That is the opposite of what the majority of the 
parliamentary Labour party really stand for. Frir all his 
lapse this week, Mr Gunter would be much their better 
bet for he possesses one quality that Mr Greenwood will 
never have: when he is wrong, he is worth arguing with. 
The Labour party have not got so many of those men 
around that they can afford to let even one end up on. the 
slag heap of the backbenches in Parliament. But does anyone 
doubt which man Mr Wilson will plump for ? He is as 
likely to put his head on the chopping block of party 
re-election as he is to vote for an able, independent-minded 
man to head the party machine. Not that it really matters 
too much. Until the Wilson Government gets results, not even 
Keir Hardie could retrieve the disillusion of both the 
Labour party’s members and its voters, working-class or 
intellectual. 


What Women Want 


Women in Britain suffer more from inequality of work than inequality of pay 

The 187 women machinists at Ford’s Dagenham works have protest against unequal pay for women. It has been settled 
really put the cat among the pigeons. They began, four weeks, by Ford’s agreeing that all the 919 women they employ will 
ago, by striking against the results of a pay grading review: get 92 per cent of the rate for men in the same grade from 
brought the entire company to a halt. But, far now ori, instead of the $5 per cent they were getting. And 
artant, the strike was soon transformed into a that is not the end of it. The universal Sir Jack Scamp is 
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chairing a court of inquiry into the women’s grievance ; 
whatever its findings, there are bound shortly to be further 
claims from other groups of women workers—and not just 
Ford workers either. 

It always seems unjust that women doing the same jobs as 
men should be paid less than the men get. Mrs Secretary 
Castle herself could hardly be expected to think otherwise. In 
last week’s interminable debate on the prices and incomes 
bill she said : 

I intend to enter personally into discussions with both sides of 

industry directly with a view to agreeing a timetable for phas¬ 
ing in the implementation of equal pay over an appropriate 

period. 

Which means, of course, that the minister, for all her publicity 
chatting with the Ford women over a cup of tea, has no 
clearer idea than anyone else what to do. It is time that there 
should be much more clear thinking. 

Like all slogans, the call for equal pay conceals several 
different objectives. It can mean that women doing the same 
jobs as men should get the same money. Or it can mean that 
women doing jobs of “ equal value ” with men’s jobs should 
get the same money. Or it can be chiefly a demand that 
women should not just be treated automatically, because they 
are women, as a source of cheap labour. But whatever 
definition is chosen, even where there is total formal equality 
of rates-for-the-job, as in teaching, women in fact show 
lower average earnings than men. This is not only because 
most women have babies, which means a break (however 
short) in their working careers. Most childless or unmarried 
women also have to combine with their paid jobs the unpaid 
one of running a home. On average, they have less time and 
energy to devote to their money-earning activity than men, 
most of whom have an unpaid woman to keep house for 
them. This is no argument for paying lower rates to those 
women who choose to work for money rather than for 
family: but it means that average women's earnings are going 
to go on being below men’s earnings. 

In its examination of women’s employment, published early 
this year, the Government social survey found that three- 
quarters of women in the 16-19 age group were working, 
almost all of them full-time. But in the 30-34 age group 
only one in five was working full time, and another fifth 
working part time. The real sufferers from injustice are not 
among that majority of women for whom paid work is a 
supplement to the main business of building a family, but 
among those who choose to make paid work their main 
business and then find that they are undervalued. One big 
trouble for them is that the women for whom paid work is 
a sideline are apt to break the market for the particular skills 
they offer. And that again is not because pay is unequal, but 
mainly because the market for skills, when the skills are 
possessed by women, is so badly restricted. 

It is not merely the demand for women’s skills that is 
artificially limited, but also the supply of skilled and 
appropriately educated women. In particular, the direct 
grant grammar schools that traditionally send the best women 
entrants to universities are still ill-equipped to teach scientific 
subjects. There are far too few women candidates for entry 
to medical schools, and far too few women doctors. There are 
also far too few women science graduates, and far too few 
of those that there are go into the teaching jobs that would 
help set the balance right in future. 

In the jobs where men and women compete on equal 
terms, employers generally pay women the rate> needed to 
attract the calibre of staff they want; and on the whole, at 
a given level of pay, the women will be better employees 
than the men. But that is largely because the demand (or 
women employees (outside thope jobs, particularly office work, 
specially reserved for females) is far lower than the demand 


for men. And that is not because of equal or unequal pay, 
but because there is a very large number of jobs that could 
perfectly well be done by women, but that women arc not 
allowed to touch. This is the main grievance: because if 
more sorts of jobs were open to women, the value of women's 
work in all those jobs would go up. This sort of sex discrimina¬ 
tion damages not only women’s chances, but also the country’s 
prospects for economic growth. It is downright wasteful that, 
because so few women are in well-paid and responsible jobs, 
th 4 myth gets perpetuated that women cannot hold such jobs 
down. 

It was shown clearly enough during the war that women 
do very well in the semi-skilled metal trades: given the right 
sort of brief training programme, they learned as quickly 
as men and worked as well as men. Since then improvements 
in machinery and job organisation have begun to eliminate 
from that sort of work the one old obstacle to employing 
women—the heavy lifting and turning for which brute 
strength is needed. But when the war ended the old bars 
against employing women came down again. 

In one of the highest-paid manual occupations, the printing 
industry, much of the copy (that is, the words to be printed) 
is prepared for the printers by women tapping on the keyboard 
of a typewriter ; but tapping on the keyboard of a com¬ 
posing machine is in Britain (to the amazement of many 
foreigners) exclusively a male preserve. The National Board 
for Prices and Incomes, reporting recently on pay in urban 
bus companies, suggested that the problem of the commuting 
peak could be greatly eased by the employment of married 
women to drive buses at peak hours: just for those three or 
four hours a day. This would be very sensible ; but, at present, 
very few women are even allowed to drive a taxi. In these 
and other jobs women are quite simply the victims of 
restrictive practices: and any policy for improving women’s 
pay that concentrated on these abuses would be good for 
the country as a whole. 

If employers made better use of women in ordinary jobs 
(rather than in the low-grade “ women’s jobs ” they are 
almost all confined to now) they could also stimulate greater 
efficiency of working throughout industry. Male industrial 
workers, with a normal basic week of a little over 40 hours, 
nevertheless clock up an average of about 46 hours actually 
worked. There are two basic reasons for this: that work 
is inefficiently organised by management, and that hourly pay 
in the basic week is too low in relation to overtime rates (so 
that men spin out the job until overtime starts). Any plant 
or firm wishing to integrate women into its labour force 
could hardly expect them to work the sort of long and 
unpredictable hours that men (with wives at home keeping 
supper warm) are prepared to put up with or indeed aim 
for. Pressure to cut down on this unnecessary and often 
haphazard overtime would have to accompany efforts to 
employ more women ; and when excessive overtime is 
eliminated, basic rates of pay (including women’s pay) would 
have to be readjusted upwards. 

At present a large majority of women are satisfied with 
their low-paid, low-grade employment. The Government social 
survey, which reported that over half of all working women 
earned less than 5s an hour, also reported that over half of all 
working women were “ very satisfied ” with their present job. 
Merely to utter a fiat that, henceforth, from a date specified 
or unspecified in the future, equal pay must reign, could 
do as much harm to women as to anyone. Some employers 
would seek energetically for ways to demonstrate that they 
had no women doing work strictly comparable with men’s 
work; and some would be pretty ruthless in getting rid of 
any women of whom the opposite could be shown. 

But a coherent effort to bring , more women into the main¬ 
stream of productive and remunerative work, by removing 
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artifiiial barriers in the way of their employment, would 
benefit everyone, A** jobs on offer for women rose, market 
forces would bid their wages up. The next ten years are 
going to put an especial strain on types of labour capable of 
doing non-traditional jobs for which people must be prepared 
by short and intensive courses of training. This is exactly 


the sort of job for which women, especially married women 
starting work again after raising a family, are suited. 

Opening job opportunities to women is a more painstaking 
and detailed objective than the realisation of a simple slogan 
like “ equal pay.” But it would also be far more worthwhile, 
for men and women alike. 



If the Food Goes In 

Colonel Ojukwu's Ibos have first to be rescued from the brink of 
starvation—but then what sort of settlement can be patched up for them ? 


Nigeria's federal leader. General Go won, has repeatedly said 
that he does not want either to slaughter or to starve the Ibos 
of Biafra into surrender. His recent restraint from ordering a 
final assault on what is left of Biafra has provided some 
e vidence—and it was needed—that the first half of this 
assurance could be accepted. What about the second? 

On Thursday afternoon relief supplies for Biafra were still 
held up by a dispute about the means of delivery. The 
federal government was quite ready, it said, to let supplies 
go in, after it had checked them, by truck ; but not to lei 
them be flown in direct, and unchecked, to Biafran airstrips. 
The Biafrans were equally ready, provided it was the other 
way about. Both had their reasons, and neither set of reasons 
was convincing. The federal government was afraid that 
the relief supplies might turn out to include hand-grenades 
and machine-guns ; and, much less reasonably (since a 
number of planes have already landed on them), that the 
Biafran airstrips really were not suitable for heavy transport 
planes. Colonel Ojukwu's men argued that the federal army 
might divert the supplies to dts own use, and in one sector 
of the front appear to have produced evidence that that 
had already happened. They also claimed that the Nigerians 
might poison the food, and this week Colonel Ojukwu added 
the further, and equally unconvincing, arguments that the 
Nigerians had not enough lorries, drivers or petrol, that the 
rivers were impassable and that anyway to accept a land-lift 
would be taken as meaning that he had abandoned the idea 
of an airlift. It was not hard to sec the realpolitik behind 
all these arguments ; and Colonel Ojukwu, in particular, 
forfeited some of the sympathy he had previously enjoyed. 

If the federal government does belatedly agree to permit 
an airlift after all, that would not mean catastrophe had 
been avoided. The catastrophe has already begun, and an 
airlift can only palliate* it. Even that, if the Biafrans still 
refuse* supplies by road, will demand a bigger and probably 
longer operation than anyone has yet envisaged. And that 
in turn will mean the generous co-operation of governments 
—more generous than the attitude being displayed in London 
this week, where a government that has A put millions on 
to its export figures by selling arms to Lagos appeared to 
think that the £250,000 promised for relief by the Common¬ 
wealth Secretary on Tuesday was really a very decent 
sum and that cost would be a real obstacle to a long-term 
airlift. 

But it is also worth looking beyond the immediate relief 
' of Jtarvatioi* to the problem of getting a ceasefire and even 
polkMl settlement that might follow it. Here the 
prospectsstill dark. The federal government is sticking 
to its dAand that the Biafrans abandon the principle of 
inckptp^ence even before a ceasefire, and the Biafrans are 
^0rrminedly refusing to start talking on any such basis. 
|^p.ed that those who have apparently lost a war can 
expect to behave as if they had won it, this is a point 


on which the British Government could well use some of 
the influence it claims to have in Lagos. One wonders how 
far this influence really extends : if Lagos is worried about 
starvation in Biafra, British tel#"*** and newspapers have 
had more to do with it than the British Government. The 
Government can now put its claim to the test—if it ( will : 
content that the Ibos arc not actually being cxlcytfmnated, 
it still seems to reckon that all the preliminary concessions 
have to come from the Biafran side. 

That may be an error, but certainly later concessions will 
have to come from the Biafrans ; and the disagreement tnat 
delays a ceasefire might look a little less starkly black and 
white if the two sides could be brought to some informal 
understanding of the broad outlines of what would follow 
it. The Biafrans may reject a surrender of their independence 
in advance, but they cannot seriously hope* to retain it in 
the eventual settlement. The Lagos government equally 
cannot expect to reconcile a people whom it has just subdued 
in a ferocious civil war unless it offers them the breathing 
space which it foolishly refused 18 months ago. 

The essential need is a method of guaranteeing the Ibos’ 
physical security. Here a Commonwealth force seems the 
best bet (though it would be a better bet without a British 
contingent, however well meant the offer of one, and however 
exaggerated the Biafran suspicion of anything British). But 
contributing governments—and the federal government ~ 
would have to realise that the force might have to be on 
the ground for a period of years, not months ; and therefore 
to find ways of ensuring that it does not totally inhibit the 
federal government’s authority in the Ibo state. 

Some concessions might also be made (and might indeed 
be fairly readily conceded by the federal government) on 
the exact boundaries of the Ibo state. But these* could hardly 
be large. On the 12-state federal map, Biafra now covers 
three states. Colonel Ojukwu’s claim that he enjoys the 
loyalties of the non-Ibo minorities in the east has never been 
very convincing. The old “ eastern region ” could hardly 
survive untouched in a country now divided into smaller 
units. But the boundaries of the Ibo—“ east central ”—state 
could be adjusted ; and some special arrangement would be 
desirable for Port Harcourt, whose population used to be 
essentially Ibo, though its territory, historically, was not. 

Beyond these problems is the one of drawing the Ibos 
back as fully as possible into Nigerian life without asking 
them to run the risk of another tribal slaughter. This is the 
only way any solution will last. The trouble is that any 
proposal likely to succeed will be apt to resemble broadly 
what Colonel Ojukwu was once asking for—and indeed was 
promised at Aburi in January 1967, before the federal 
government withdrew from its undertakings. Is it too much 
to hope that the federal government will have learned the 
wisdom to grant a defeated people what it would not give 
them undefeated ? 
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The end of the first act, not 
the final curtain 


a large part of Paris. They have 
recovered positions in the industrial north. 
They have made serious gains in the so- 
called “ red south," in the apparently 
impregnable areas around Toulouse and 


Montpellier. As a result the orthodox 

FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT gaullists have a comfortable majority on 

■■■■■■■■ . - .— — ■■■■■ . their own and, though the followers of 

M. Giscard d’Estaing did well; they are 

b'inita la commcdia ? At first sight, was small in Paris but high in areas no longer indispensable. 

France's two months' crisis has run full of traditional competition between com- Yet this kind of statistics is for static 
circle, with the gaullists back in command murjists and socialists. minds. The parliamentary success is useful 

of things—only very, very much more so. The two factors combined, cost the left —not, that parliamentary obstacles ever 
The barricades and the general strike more than half its seats. The main bothered She general—but the crisis has 
of May liegin to look distant. Communists communist leaden survived, as have the left residues that cannot be swept up as 
seek to justify themselves, gaullists and principal figures of the Federation—MM. easily as the election could. Men like 
outsiders to find comfort, in enalysing the Mitterrand, Mallet, Defferre and Billtfres M. Pompidou, who understood the depth 
May crisis through June's electoral prism, scraped through. But M. Mendes- of the sdcfol upheaval, cannot simply for- 
Psephologists have taken over from social France did not and M. M itteIT » n<t ’ s get. In jus 1 hour of triumph the prime 
anal y sts - young lieutenants, who last year won a minister hsoberiy reminded his followers 

The main reason for the gaullist *ries of marginal seats, were now dupwn i^t drei^exec^nal victory came at the 
triumph in the second ballot was that the out hy the swing. Yfct, for the (eft, loss close of 4 very serious crisis “of which 
floating voters of the centre rallied evcl $ onv $M 5 scale is less harmful thaO the 'wp should hot forget the causes, the 
massively to the right* The second reason l 0 * 8 . Of, jierspclive. Here ‘le^ures the consequences.” 

was that the alliance between the com- ^ ,, The main * financial consequence is the 

munists and the Federation of the Left, ‘ *‘ victory ir syyeUing of die wage bill. The minimum 

cemented last year by the prospect ofvic- as bigcaa '.dW-.iefCa ‘tok.‘'^Sa®ipitig from wage was raised by a third, while other 
tory, was shaken this time by. the wind of their Strongholds in western and eastern wages should increase this year hy 
defeat. The wastage of left-wing votes France, the gaullists have reconquered roughly ij per cent, about twice as fast 
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as usual. The first important measures to 
deal with this new situation, announced 
on Wednesday, are analysed on page 62. 
In general terms, the government has a 
choice of two methods. It can try to 
keep prices down and take the opportunity 
to accelerate industrial concentration. The 
snag is that this would add to unemploy- 
ment, which is already approaching the 
half-million mark. The alternative is to 
let a rapid rise in prices absorb the nom¬ 
inal gains, in wages. This would lead 
inexorably towards devaluation. It could 
also provoke a second explosion by 
workers now conscious of the power of 
the strike weapon. 

The government will probably man¬ 
oeuvre between the two policies. It may 
also try to counter-attack through its 
programme of '‘participation.*’ This pet 
gaullist scheme, a still unspecified elabora¬ 
tion of the general's okl corpora tis t plan 
of association capital-travail , may not 
solve much, ft could nevertheless be used 
to create trouble for the trade unions at 
a time when many workers feel that theii 
unions did not give them a proper lead 
during a strike which had started spon¬ 
taneously. The communist-led CGT has 
already begun to lose votes to the more 
militant CFDT. 

Has anything been basically changed 


by the May crisis ? The upheaval took 
almost everybody by surprise, both in 
France and abroad. The startling, and 
significant, thing was not that students 
dared to defy the government and put 
up barricades. It was that this precipi¬ 
tated the biggest general strike France 
has ever known, a strike that threatened 
the regime and sent General de Gaulle 
seeking reassurance from his army. The 
other key lesson is that the communist 
party did not seize this opportunity. If 
proved stalinist in manner, but fabian 
in action. -Nobody really knows whether, 
if there were a second explosion, the 
communists would act once again as the 
firemen of the regime. 

This brings us to the basic division 
among observers about what happened in 
May. Some see in it a historical quirk, 
after which things resume their normal 
course. Others wonder whether this storm, 
apparently out of the blue, does not 
herald a change in the political and social 
climate of western Europe. For France, a 
first act is ended and General de Gaulle 
and M. Pompidou, his rising lieutenant, 
are seeking to consolidate their position 
by taking advantage of the interval—an 
interval that may merely have been 
extended by the size of their electoral 
victory. 


Vietnam 

Where’s Khe Sanh? 


Nothing is ever simple in the Vietnam positions. During the 2j months’ siege 
war. Consider the siege of Khe Sanh last early this year, that they would do just 
winter and its quiet abandonment by that appeared to be General Westmore- 
American troops over the last few weeks, land's fervent prayer. The North Viet- 
The simple explanation is that the decision namese failed to oblige. Instead the Tet 
to abandon the base is a belated recogni- offensive was launched against the cities, 
tion by the Americans that the North But if that is the whole explanation, 
Vietnamese are not foolhardy enough to why didn’t the Americans abandon Khe 
risk headlong assaults against prepared Sanh as soon as the North Vietnamese 



lifted the siege ? It is said that General 
Westmoreland thought of doihg, so. But 
the Americans v used to argue that-they 
were holding Khe Sanh not just to lure the 
North Vietnamese into a set battle but 
also to block their infiltration routes into 
the south. ; They claimed that it was the 
key outpost oh the flank of a chain of 
fortified positions designed to do this 
blocking job. The limits President Johnson 
has imposed on the bombing of North 
Vietnam seem to make this even more 
important. Yet Khe Sanh is being 
abandoned just at the moment when an 
increase in infiltration has built up the 
number of North Vietnam’s troops in 
the northern provinces of South Vietnam 
from six divisions to eight. 

For their ownsakes, it must be hoped 
that the official explanation being put 
around by the Americans is the right one : 
that they think they can protect the 
northern provinces better by using their 
troops in a more mobile way. The release 
of the garrisons of fixed positions like 
Khe Sanh will help to do this. If this 
is the real reason, it represents a change 
in the Americans' tactical thinking (which 
is surely a result of the change in 
command from General Westmoreland to 
General Abrams). But it must be said 
that the American command has been slow 
to recognise that fortified posts do not 
serve as a magnet for battle to the North 
Vietnamese. 

The North Vietnamese, too, are acting 
in a puzzling way. They have reinforced 
their army in the northern provinces. 
But so far they have done little with it, 
and the key targets—the coastal towns 
and the roads between them—remain 
virtually unmolested. It may be that by 
abandoning Khe Sanh the Americans are 
freeing their hands to cope with such 
attacks if and when they come. Or it may 
just possibly be that both sides are being 
deliberately forbearing while their repre¬ 
sentatives talk in Paris ; they may be 
tacitly keeping the war between organised 
bodies of regular troops (as distinct from 
guerrilla and terror activities) at a lower 
tempo. Does the splendid nonsense word 
coined by the Americans, the “ inactiva¬ 
tion” of Khe Sanh, signal another step 
in de-escalation ? 

Japan 

It takes two to 
shake hands 

FROM A SPECIAL. CORRESPONDENT 

In the campaign for the elections to 
Japan's upper house this Sunday, China 
has shared top billing with defence. The 
accent on foreign policy is not surprising, 
for there are few pressing’domestic issues. 
And the emotional impact of the China 
question, which is always great in JapAn, 
is greater now in the context of a growing 
sense of national self-assertiveness and a 
new unease about Vietnam. 

On the face of it the issues are clear- 
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When Morton Knight designed 
their new golfing Jacket, they 
made it roomy for action and 
lined it snugly for warmth* 
Then they showerproofed it 
soundly with an ICI Silicone. 



RESULT: The jacket gives 
all-weather protection and still 
■f* fan- breathes for total comfort. 

Sales are swinging. 
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how ICI Silicones add winning 
finesse to products and processes. 
Why not yours ? 


ICI Silicones are everywhere 

ICI Silicones are amazingly versatile. 
They come as fluids, emulsions, resins, 
rubbers and greases. They will perform 
these miracles for you: 
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now an ICI Silicone could be 
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Think it over. If you would Ifee further 
encouragement, our technical 
representatives know more about 
silicones than we can tell you on 
page. They will gladly call. But start by 
dipping the coupon. 
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IF YOU ARE 
EXPANDING 


AND NEED 
WORKING 
CAPITAL 



YOU MUST HAVE THE FACTS 
ABOUT EURO-CURRENCIES 

Do you know that Sterling is not the auto¬ 
matic choice as a basis for overseas 
finance? In many cases, other currencies 
can be used to greater advantage, inter¬ 
est charges can often be lower and there 
is no need to worry about exchange 
risks. 

Merchant Bankers Brown Shipley have a 
wealth of experience i n the Euro-currency 
and foreign exchange markets including 
exchange control requirements. 

So, if you have plans for overseas 
development or need help in financing 
exports, why not contact us. 

Brown,-Shipley 8- Co. Limited, 

Founders Court, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
Telephone01 -606 9833 




BrOWn Shipley 
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JAPAN- 



YOU NEED 
COMPLETE 
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BANKING SERVICE: 
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SSL YOU GET FROM 

* SANWA BANK 

Branches: 208 

Htead Office: Fushimi-machi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 
Tokyo Office: Takehira cho, Chiyoda»ku, Tokyo 
Cable Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

London f ranch: 3145, Gresham Street, Uttdoir E.C.2 
Hong Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
i Hew York Agarrcy: 1 Chase Manhattan Plata, New York 
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cut enough. The government’s critics 
argue that .Chjha, as a major power and 
close neighbour, cannot be ignored. Nor 
can it be ,** eontained ” and isolated by 
pure forte of arms—certainly not by (a 
non-ntfidw) Japan. The only sensible 
policy for Tokyo, therefore, is one of 
political accommodation and trade to 
blunt the edges of Maoist militancy. The 
Socialists, Democratic Socialists, the elu- 
sively flexible members of the militant 
Komeito Buddhist party (not to mention 
the communists) all advocate diplomatic 
recognition of China. They also Call for 
the repudiation of the Yoshida letter : 
the promise given to Chiang Kai-shek in 
1964 that Jepan will not allow the govern¬ 
ment funds oTthe Export-Import Bank to 
finance major exports to the mainland. 

Mr Sato’s answers tend to be more 
evasive^ thaft vigorous. This is understand¬ 
able,; fpr a, considerable number of his 
own party colleagues are genuinely * con¬ 
vinced that the critics have a point: Still 
others are willing enough to use any stick 
to lever Mr Satp out of the leadership. 
The prime minister is up for re-election 
as chairman of the Liberal Democrats this 
December, and if his party loses many 
more than three or four seats next Sunday 
he may well face a successful challenge. 

No one close to the reins of power has 
any illusions about how quickly Japan 
can afford to put out feelers to Peking. 
Japan's dose political and economic ties 
with America and Taiwan, and major 
doubts about China's internal stability 
and its capacity to adopt a more flexible 
foreign policy in the near future, all argue 
against any precipitate action. 

The economic arithmetic is simple and 
compelling. More than 3 o per cent of 
Japan's exports go to the United States 
against 3 per cent to China. Japan’s direct 
private investments in Taiwan are 
still relatively small : ,-$192 million at the 
end of 1966. But more and more Japanese 
firms, faced with a tightening labour 
market and fast-rising wages at home, are 
beginning to look to the island. And 
straight trade with 1'aiwan last year 
exceeded trade with China. 

There is considerable room for argu¬ 
ment about just bow complete or effective 
economic sanctions against a politically 
wayward Japan would be in practice. The 
United States Congress might be provoked 
by a Japanese move towards China to 
tighten controls on Japanese imports. 
Chiang Kai-shek would be certain 
to attempt a trade boycott. But Taiwan's 
dependence on Japan is becoming in¬ 
creasingly greater than Japan’s on Tai¬ 
wan, and past boycotts have been full of 
holes. 

Mr Sato could risk small deviations: a 
decision not to co-sponsor the perennial 
American resolution in the United Nations 
to label the Chinese membership issue as 
an 14 important" question requiring a two- 
thirds majority; or a decision to allow 
export credits to China through his 
Export-Import Bank. He has left his 
options op$n at this level. The govern¬ 
ment's stand on the United Nations reso¬ 
lution is completely noncommittal. Its 



Miki might be bolder 


position on the export credit issue is to 
argue that the troublesome Yoshida letter 
is a strictly private document and that 
specific requests for credits for China will 
be considered on their merits. 

Mr Sato’s strongest potential rival for 
the leadership, the foreign minister, Mr 
Miki, has suggested getting round the 
problem by turning the Export-Import 
Bank into a purely “ commercial ” organ¬ 
isation and hiving off government money 
into a separate development fund. Al¬ 
though this sort of manoeuvre would 
undoubtedly enrage Chiang Kai-shek, 
it probably would not seriously distress 
the Americans. None the less, most insiders 
are betting that there will be no change 
in the near future. 

The main reason is that even the govern¬ 
ment’s critics are doubtful whether China 
would respond. Japan's total trade with 
the mainland dropped by 10 per 
cent last year to $557.7 million ; it is ex¬ 
pected to fall another 10 per cent this 
year. How much of the drop can be attri¬ 
buted to China's economic troubles and 
how much to political pique has been a 
matter of heated debate, especially since 
last winter’s gruelling and disappointing 
negotiations to extend the old Liao- 
Takasaki trade pact. But in any case 
Peking is not expected to add many juicy 
orders for complete plants and other heavy 
(credit-tied) equipment to its foreign shop¬ 
ping list for some time to come. 

The political shocks of the cultural revo¬ 
lution have ; also cut deeply. Japanese 
business representatives in Peking have 
now been reduced from 90 to less than 30, 
and Japanese correspondents from nine to 
three. The recent arrest of the highly 
respected Peking correspondent of Japan's 
equivalent to the Financial Times, the 
Nihon Keizqi Shimbun , shook people in 
Tokyo. 

Fence-sitting may be undramatic and 
occasionally undignified. But until Tokyo 
can see the shape of a final settlement in 
Vietnam, atad in China itself, it is likely 
to rernain firmly on its perch: trading with 
both Chinas, and waiting for its moment 
to move. 


Nafta 

Hard times 


It has not been a wholly happy week for 
the supporters of a North Atlantic Free 
Trade Area. The House of Commons on 
Monday spent too long discussing nurses’ 
pay even to dip its toes into the north 
Atlantic, while next door in Church House 
a large conference on the topic startled 
cynics, and perhaps even its sponsors, by 
reviewing almost as many of the argu¬ 
ments against the notion as for it. 

Nafta got the energetic support of 
Mr Fred Catherwood, director-general of 
Neddy, arguing the case for larger mar¬ 
kets, while the deputy director-general of 
the Confederation of British Industry 
almost as strongly affirmed his organisa¬ 
tion’s belief in still aiming for membership 
of the European common market. Fresh 
from Gatt, Sir Eric Wyndham White blew 
softly on the notion that if Nafta got 
going the other Europeans would soon 
enough be drawn in, while a visiting 
Frenchman, in a better position to know 
than most of his audience, blew very hard 
on it indeed. 

There was marginally more hope from 
across the Atlantic. A member of the 
United States tariff commission reckoned 
that if and when Britain was definitely 
excluded from the EEC, a north Atlantic 
regional arrangement would come into the 
realm of political possibility. But he had 
no solution to the problem of the Japan¬ 
ese : talk of free trade with them, and 
American labour and capital alike would 
howl ; leave them out and there would 
be, as he politely put it, “ serious political 
problems ” with them. 

This problem has not yet been seriously 
answered by the friends of Nafta. Nor 
has the difficulty of creating an industrial 
free trade area without making way for 
the agricultural exports of the United 
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States and other potential members such 
a?: Australia. Creditably, these obstacles 
were not swept under the Church House 
rug ; but no one could get them into the 
dustbin either. 

The real eye-opener came from a com¬ 
mitted American supporter of Nafta. 
Ignoring the attempt of most of his Eng¬ 
lish colleagues, bar Mr Douglas Jay, to 
ride delicately on the EEC and Nafta 
horses at once, he analysed the long-term 
political consequences of establishing 
Nafta in very realistic terms. He foresaw 
a third-fore^ Europe weakened and 
divided within itself, while Britain, 
Canada, Japan and the Antipodes “ play 
a world role co-operatively with the 
United States ” in return for economic 
concessions whose principal purpose, it 
appeared, would be precisely to enable 
them to afford such a role and thereby 
lessen America’s own colossal burden. 
A worthy end, but not the one usually 
associated with Nafta. 


Cyprus 

Talking at last 


Cyprus has faded from the headlines ; 
yet potentially decisive developments 
have been taking place. Talks have been 
going on in London between the foreign 
ministers of Greece, Turkey and Cyprus. 
Officially they have been meeting bilater¬ 
ally and. never all three together around 
the table ; even so, it is a highly important 
development. At the same time Mr 
Clerides, the deputy leader of the Greek 
Cypriots, and Mr Denktash, the deputy 
leader of the Turkish Cypriots, have been 
holding talks—in each other’s houses— 
in Nicosia. It may not seem mtiich but it 
could be the most positive nevys that we 
have heard about Cyprus for a tong time. 

It would be naive to imagine that 
merely because the leaders are meet¬ 
ing each other in civilised fashion a quick 
solution is in sight. As always, Cyprus 
bristles with question marks. How far 
will the Turks push their claim for a 
separate administration ? How far will 
President Makarios be prepared to accept 
the Turks as a separate community, and 
not merely as a minority ? Will the 
Turkish government have a physical stake 
in the future of the island or not ? 


In many ways President Makarios has 
shown statesmanship In recent months. 
His decision to permit Mr Denktash to 
return and play a major part in the poli¬ 
tics of the island was a turning-point ; it 
is up to Mr Denktash to respond. In 
Cyprus everything is emotional. Hie basic 
issue is whether the Greeks will, or will 
not, continue to regard the Turks as 
second-class citizens. If they do, the seeds 
^of hatred will remain. But that talks have 
least begun is the result of the Greek 
|nment’s decision to bow out of the 
fern. In this, at any rate, the Colonels 
aphown good sense. 


Germany 

Shopping for a 
new image 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

In one of the private rooms of a Bonn 
restaurant much frequented by parlia¬ 
mentarians the “ extraparliamentary 
opposition ” made its electioneering bow 
on July 1st. A score or so of radical left¬ 
wingers—among them two university 
professors and a number of trade unionists 
and students—announced the conception 
of an election alliance. This would try to 
regiment west Germany’s scattered 
“ democratic forces ” with the object of 
proffering the electorate in 1969 a 
“ convincingly eligible alternative ” to the 
established parties. Conception, we were 
promised, would be followed in under 
nine months by the birth of a coherent 
political programme. And not a moment 
too soon. Without mentioning names, 
Professor Werner Hofmann remarked 
darkly that there was no longer a party 
in the Bundestag representing the workers. 

Used as they are nowadays to gibes of 
this kind, the Social Democrats are still 
feverishly bent on trying to prove that 
the cap does not fit. Yet collaboration in 
Bonn with the Christian Democrats 
demonstrably cost them thousands of 
mistrustful workers’ votes in the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg election on April 28th. Nor 
have the party’s subsequent tergiversations 
helped tn win back its lost respect. The 
regional executive’s decision to accept the 
Christian Democrats’ offer to continue 
the coalition in Stuttgart was unexpec¬ 
tedly countermanded by the regional 
party conference at Kehl on May 18th. 
Since then headquarters at Bonn have 
overruled the rank-and-file’s protest. In 
Baden-Wurttemberg Social Democrats 
are again governing with Christian Demo¬ 
crats. And in Bonn last weekend the 
Social Democrats in Herr Kiesinger’s 
cabinet agreed to a legislative programme 
for the next 18 months that dodges the 
issue of extending co-partnership in 
industrial management, for which the 
trade unions are pressing. 

A sign of the executive’s determination 
to stop the rot of disaffection is to be 
seen in its creation of the new job of 
“-party business manager.” This post has 
been given to Herr Hans-Jiirgen 
Wischnewski, a practical and stolid man, 
who was doing well in the cabinet as 
minister for development aid. 

Public ignorance of the Social Demo¬ 
crats’ special contribution to the achieve¬ 
ments of the coalition government is often 
cited in exculpation of the party’s poor 
performance at the polls since 1966, Party 
leaders complain that on the whole the 
daily press is against them. But in fact 
they are constantly given ample oppor¬ 
tunity to air their views through news- 
pajpers, radio and television. The public 
knows who they are all right, anid what 
they are saying. What it does not know is 



Salesman Wischnewski 


exactly what they stand for. 

At a regional conference at Dortmund 
on May 30th, the Social Democrat prime 
minister of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
Heinz Kuhn, was cheered when he pro¬ 
claimed that the time had come for the 
Social Democrats to transform themselves 
into a “ people’s party of the left.” It 
was an easy thing to say and Herr Kuhn 
avoided going into details. But in the 
minds of today’s dissatisfied socialists any 
such party’s programme would have to 
promise extension of public ownership 
and of workers’ say in management, 
a more active policy of disarmament, and 
unequivocal recognition of both the Oder- 
Neisse frontier and the existence of two 
separate German states. 

The doldrums of the Social Democrats 
are examined by Herr Conrad Ahlers, the 
government’s deputy spokesman, in an 
unsolicited study published last week. 
Herr Ahlers is not a member of the party 
but, as a known sympathiser, he was its 
nominee for his influential job in the 
federal press office. He recommends 
clearer commitment and corresponding 
publicity, though not altogether along the 
lines demanded by the protesting left. 
Disputing Herr Kuhn’s proposal for a 
radical people’s party, Herr Ahlers argues 
that the Social Democrats should dis¬ 
sociate themselves from the cryto-com- 
munist groups sprouting up and down 
the country. Counselling the party to 
concern itself more with the aspirations 
of young workers than with those of 
students, he submits that most workers 
would prefer to have more money in their 
pockets to spend how they like than to 
be restricted to the ordered benefactions 
of a welfare state. 

But, says Herr Ahlers, a socialist govern¬ 
ment must be ready to intervene to the 
point of socialisation whenever private 
ownership miscarries at the community’s 
expense. He also atgues that the party 
should make it clear that it will not go 
into coalition after next year’s general 
election except in the event of “ extreme 
necessity,” arid then only with the liberal 
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For 2 years we’ve been talking 
about SASpitality. and bless 

them alL..so have our passengers 


When you talk about how good you are it doesn’t mean much. But when other people do, then 
it's a compliment. So When we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about;how good our SAS¬ 
pitality is, we don't expect you to take much notice. But when our passengers talk about it... 
then it’s a different kettle of fish. And that's just what our customers have been doing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service. The 


next time you’re planning a trip, why don't you fly SAS? It'll give you something to talk about 



AffUJ/VJFS 

GENERAL AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel agent or Uwldon—Ot 734 4020, BrtstaW4)27 2 292139, Birmingham—021 236 8806, 
Manchester—061 832 8431, NewcattleM)83 2 21644,* Gfrsgow—041 248 5832, Dublin 779318 
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Once every2000 hours you should in pur own foundry and machined in cated down-lime fighters to a man. 
change the oil and inspect the valves, our own workshops. As proof against For all the reliable facts, call High 
Thiatakes one man about 60 minutes. down-time as human carecan makeit. Wycombe 21181 or write to Broom 
Otherwise stoppages are rare as To'make assurance double sure, and Wade Limited Publicity Depart- 
hen's teeth. we've a service network, not only in ment 167 High Wycombe Bucking- 

Every air compressor we make is the U.K., but throughout the world. hamshirC (Telek B3127). 
checked and then again checked at All expertsin providing service where *Astumig arttight hour day. fiva 

every stage Of manufacture. It is cast it's wanted, when it’s wanted. Dedi- : daywaek, fifty waak year. >. , 


ftwnwafe *rmm 


BW 1633 
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Free Democrats. As for the eastern 
boundaries, Herr Ahlers proposes they 
should be respected but not yet finally 
accepted. West Germany, he says, must 
present certain 14 German demands ” to 
Russia and Poland. 

It is not surprising that Herr Ahlers 
argues that it would be to the party’s 
advantage to commit itself unambiguously 
to electoral reform that would bring 
about one-party majorities in parliament 
after 1973. The Social Democrats have 
been dithering discreditably over this. 

In 1966 they proclaimed it to be 
a common cause with the Christian 
Democrats. The aim was partly to obviate 
the necessity of coalitions, partly to block 
the National Democrats’ approach to the 
Bundestag. But on learning from their 
pundits that under such a system they 
would probably lose in 1969, they dropped 
the project at the party conference in 
Nuremberg last March. Now they are 
again hesitantly interested in a scheme 
for crippling the smaller parties by divid¬ 
ing the country into 116 constituencies 
each returning three deputies to the 
Bundestag, the seats in each constituency 
being distributed in proportion to the 
votes cast by its constituents. It will be 
Herr Wischnewski’s job to persuade the 
Social Democrat leaders to make up their 
minds on this and other awkward issues. 
But alx>ve all he has to try to convince 
the voters of the party’s socialist integrity. 

Egypt _ 

Search for a 
newer class 

FROM OUR CAIRO CORRESPONDENT 

Egypt is in the middle of yet another 
effort to produce^ 44 instant democracy.” 
The first stage in the current electoral 
operation was on June 25th when die 
country elected 44 basic unit committees ” 
for villages, urban districts, factories and 
universities. From these 7,584 units, which 
form the ground floor of the Arab Socia¬ 
list Union’s pyramidal structure, elected 
delegates will proceed rapidly to the next 
layer, the markaz, and from there to 
provincial level. At the head of the 
pyramid is the national congress, which is 
due to have its first meeting on July 23rd. 
The congress, which will elect its bwn 
permanent higher executive committee, 
is supposed to lay . down the broad lines 
of the country’s policy. 

Previous efforts to strengthen the revolu¬ 
tionary regime’s political foundations 
never really got off the groupd. There 
were two main, and related, reasons. First, 
all the important decisions of state 
remained in President Nasser’s hands. 
Second, constant diversions (such as the 
union with Syria and the war itt Yemen) 
prevented the president from devoting his 
attention tb building up these systems. 
And dnce he created them, he alone could 
give them credibility. 

The disaster of the war with Israel last 


year provided both the necessity and the 
opportunity for this fresh effort to broaden 
the responsibilities of government in 
Egypt. The defeat exposed the weakness 
of a system which depended so heavily 
on the decisions of one man and which 
lacked both a mass party and an elite 
civilian cadre. The 11 new class,” holding 
what President Nasser has called the 
44 centres of power,” had become flabby 
and listless. Such energy as it had was 
devoted to maintaining its privileges: the 
vanguard of the revolution was marking 
time. Defeat also made change more 
possible by loosening the authoritarian 
bonds of the regime. 'ITie public was less 
in awe of the president, of the army and, 
above all, of the disgraced and down¬ 
graded military intelligence system. 

President Nasser acknowledged the 
need for radical change in his speech of 
July 23rd last year. But as the winter 
months passed and nothing much hap¬ 
pened, the suspicion grew in many minds 
that domestic political changes were again 
being postponed. The authorities could 
always explain this away by saying the 
Israelis had first to be removed from 
Sinai. Meanwhile, the army's equipment 
and morale were being restored. 

The students’ and workers’ demonstra¬ 
tions in February were essentially 
exasperated outbursts against the apparent 
immobility of the Egyptian establishment. 
They succeeded in shaking the regime. 
President Nasser responded by changing 
the government, bringing some university 
dons, scientists and economists into its 
lower ranks, and by announcing the 
present electoral programme for the Arab 
Socialist Union. 

Can this attempt succeed where others 
failed ? Many people are sceptical and 
with good reason. Even the method of 
having the programme approved by a 
referendum (which, since it was worded 
in such a way that to vote 44 no ” would 
mean that you had no wish to recover 
the occupied territories, was a foregone 
conclusion) aroused fears that nothing 
would be changed. But it could be an 
error to see these elections in absolute 
terms—bogus or genuine, totalitarian or 
democratic. If some new faces come to 
the fore and some discredited old ones 
disappear, many will feel that important 
progress has been made. Some saw a 
hopeful sign in the sweeping changes in 
the Egyptian diplomatic service that were 
announced shortly before the elections 
began; most of the new ambassadors are 
career diplomats rather than former army 
officers. 

Both right And left are in favour of 
the liberalisation and demilitarisation of 
the regime but the consequences can 
handy please, them equally. Since this is 
die first time that ejections have got Jtaat 
the nrst stage of w n ,tne basic , units, an 
electoral committee Hsts virtually had fo 
make up the rules as it.wenf^Tig, A con¬ 
cession tp the ;i*ht, 

■ political rights tir'ipk* ^ree^^&s' 
feudalists ” who had dot ^convicted 
of a crime against the 
bv a concession to the left, This defined 


as a “farmer” anyone who owned less 
than 10 acres of land which he culti¬ 
vated himself. Half the seats in all ASU 
bodies must be held by 44 workers or 
farmers,” and the previous limit for a 
farmer was 25 acres—a substantial hold¬ 
ing by Egyptian terms, 

In view of the naturally conservative 
and deferential temperament of the 
Egyptians, the final result of the elections 
could well be discomforting for the left. 
On the eve of the vote for the basic unit 
committees, the newspaper al Ahram felt 
constrained to urge the public not to vote 
in all the former landlords and company 
directors who were standing as candidates. 
But the true test will come when the 
national congress convenes and it becomes 
apparent how many, if any, of the centres 
of power have changed hands. 

Central America 

The white hand 
of violence 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT _ 

An unusually sensational case came before 
a military court in Managua, Nicaragua, 
in May. Major Oscar Morales of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard was accused 
of having had a student beaten to death 
with rifle butts and his body subsequently 
thrown into the crater of a nearby, con¬ 
veniently active volcano. 

The case highlighted the danger of 
right-wing terrorism in many central 
American countries. Eighteen months 
ago the Nicaraguan National Guard 
opened fire on demonstrators who had 
staged a sit-down protest in Managua’s 
main avenue. The exact number of people 
kilted is unknown : estimates of the num¬ 
ber of corpses buried in a mass grave 
range between 60 and 200. 

Nicaragua’s left-wing guerrillas get the 
publicity but come nowhere near match¬ 
ing the firepower of the National Guard. 
The castroites and maoists who last year 
took to the hills and jungles in an effort 
to overthrow General Anastasio Somoza's 
regime never had a chance. They num¬ 
bered something like 50 or 60 students 
and peasants, stiffened perhaps by a few 
Cuban experts. They were, poorly armed 
and the National Guard, trained and 
equipped by the United States, was able 
to mop them up in a few months. After 
a few unsuccessful attempts at urban 
guerrilla tactics, the guerrillas decided 
that they had had enough. 

The same pattern, on a very much 
larger scale, is repeated in Guatemala. In 
a country where proverbially you cannot 
put a spade into the ground without Hit¬ 
ting a buried rifle, some 3,000 people are 
thought to have been killed in acts of 
political violence during the past , two or 
three years. The guerrillas, led by such 
men as Yon. Sosa and Cesar Montes, were 
far better organised than the Nicaraguan 
lot. But for the most part they have 
operated from outlying, unpopulated 
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areas, such as the jungles of the Sierra de 
la Minas. The great majority of the 
casualties have been caused not by the 
guerrillas, nor by the Guatemalan army, 
but by the various anti-coinmunist organ¬ 
isations that sprang up to oppose tfye 
revolutionaries. These include the 
Mano Blanca (white hand), the Nueva 
Organization Anticomunista, and a num¬ 
ber of armed vigilantes set up by local 
magnates on their own initiative. 

To begin with the Mano Blanca and 
NO A got a fair amount of official sup¬ 
port. They were supplied with weapons 
by the army. And at the beginning of 
this year, when the marxist guerrillas car¬ 
ried their terrorism into the cities, killing 
members of the American military mission 
in Guatemala City, the anti-fcommunist 
groups enjoyed the effective support of 
President M6ndez Montenegro himself. 
They miscalculated by overplaying their 
hand. When they kidnapped Archbishop 
Mario Casariego in March they lost the 
support of the president and of many of 
their friends in the army. 

All the same they are still a more effec¬ 
tive vehicle for terrorism than the now 
dormant guerrillas. The stream of assass¬ 
ination threats against left-wing trade 
unionists and reformers in Guatemala con¬ 
tinues. And when the guerrillas once 
again become active, as they are likely to, 
the anti-communist groups will be there 
to meet them—and anyone else who gets 
in the way. 

Though Honduras, Guatemala's poor 
and sparsely inhabited neighbour, does 
not boast any guerrillas it is atyle to pro¬ 
duce its own semi-official terror squads, 
the Mancha Brava. Here, as in Guate¬ 
mala, the dividing line between these 
squads and the army is often difficult to 
trace. Few impartial observers believe 
that the government would have been 
able to obtain quite such a crushing vic¬ 
tory in the municipal elections last March 
without the threat, and to a limited extent 
the use, of violence. President L6pez 
acquired his power through an army 
coup, and manifestly intends to retain it 
by one means or another. 

One of the sadder recent developments 
in central America has been the spread 
of violence to El Salvador, a republic that 
had hitherto largely avoided the fate of 
most of its neighbours (Costa Rica is still 
a shining exception). Like Honduras, El 
Salvador has been free of guerrilla acti¬ 
vity. Moreover, its presidential elections 
in 1966, and its general elections last 
March, were generally regarded as pretty 
fair by local standards. But in the last 
few months there lias been the beginning 
of what could become a slide towards 
violence. The white-hand sign of the 
Mano Blanca has been imported from 
Guatemala by Salvadorean enthusiasts. 
The Mano Blanca Salvadorefia claimed 
its first victim on May 9th when a well- 
known doctor was murdered. 

, All in all, one can sympathise with the 
Hritish Hondurans who want to develop 
Hilir4Mto>tions with central America with 
HlPiection. 


Brazil 

Glimmer of hope 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The principal product of the Brazilian 
north-east is despair. Its principal export 
is people. Twice the size of France, the 
north-east is the largest area of hard-core 
poverty and backwardness in the 
Americas. The yearly income of its 27 
million people is estimated at $50 a head. 
Eighty per cent live outside the cash 
economy. Half are illiterate. Nearly as 
many exist on the brink of starvation. 
There are schools enough for one child in 
five. Infant mortality is somewhere be¬ 
tween 300 and 600 per 1,000 births ; 
witness the rows of tiny wooden coffins 
outside the carpenters’ shops. 

Five years ago, the giant north-east 
seemed on the brink of violent revolution. 
There was widespread popular discon¬ 
tent, fed by stagnation and fanned by 
communist agitators. Since then a federal 
development programme and large-scale 
American aid have contributed to a 
modest economic awakening. A hard-line 
military government, selectively repres¬ 
sive, has imposed a patina of stability. 
Today there is a glimmer of hope. 

The reason is a new attitude towards 
the droughts that afflict the interior of 
the north-east with unpredictable irregu¬ 
larity—an average of one every seven 
years in this century. The most recent, 
in 1958, wiped out the holdings of two 
million people, killed 90 per cent of the 
livestock and savagely cut into the crops 
from several harvests. For centuries the 
droughts had been considered the cause of 
the north-east’s backwardness. After 1958, 
however, the logic was reversed : perhaps 
the droughts affected the north-east so 
disastrously because the region was so 
pitifully undeveloped and economically 
stagnant to begin With. 

To stimulate development, a federal 
agency called the Superintendency for the 
Development of the North-East (Sudene) 
was created in December 1959 and 
began work on infrastructure projects. 
Dr Celso Furtado, the principal architect 
of Sudene and its first superintendent, 


was one of the victims of the 1964 
revolution, but the generals who have 
been running the country since then have 
pursued his concepts. 

What makes Sudene more than just 
another agency labouring with limited 
funds against growing problems is a 
powerful investment incentive known 
universally in Brazil as 34/18, after the 
numbers of the enabling legislation. These 
laws permit Brazilian firms to earmark up 
to per cent of their federal income tax 
obligations—plus varying amounts of 
their own money—for new investment in 
the north-east. Approved in 1961 and 
modified in 1963, the 34/18 laws have 
had a noticeable effect in the north¬ 
east in the past year or two. 

Sudene, which must approve all new 
investments under these incentive laws, 
has okayed more than 400 projects since 
1963—154 0 f them last year alone-~and 
is considering 130 more. More than $1 
billion has been invested under its auspices. 
New investment has been so pro¬ 
nounced that oni* American economist 
has estimated that by 1970 industrial 
capacity in the north-east will be double 
what it was in 1963. Most of the new 
industry has been aimed at producing 
goods in the north-east that have tradi¬ 
tionally been “ imported ” from Brazil’s 
industrial south. The new industries have 
created 80,000 direct j^bs and four times 
as many indirect ones in spite of the fact 
that most are highly automated and have 
not had the effect on the north-east’s 
unemployment that Sudene would like. 

It is apparent, however, that only a 
trickle of the new development is reach¬ 
ing down into the lowest economic levels 
and that the very poor—the great major¬ 
ity—are no better off today than they 
were before Sudene. Population growth of 
about 3 per cent a year is eating away 
at the hard-won progress, and the threat 
persists of future violence, and even 
famine. Despite Brazil’s authoritarian 
government, the students, the unions and 
the Roman Catholic church in the north¬ 
east are loudly voicing discontent. They 
demand more reforms, implemented more 
quickly, and argue that growth by itself 
is meaningless unless it is accompanied 
by social and economic justice. 
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Republic of the Ivory Coast, it has 207 modern rooms, completely air conditioned 

There are three great hotels in West Africa 
and they're all named InterContinental. 

If you're going to West Africa on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter* Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all three hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you'll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available 
in eachiiotel - and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter*Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter • Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain 
local atmosphere. That’s what Inter* Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of 
modem efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter * Continental. 



^ 40 Distinctive Hotels Around the World. ___ ^ 
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Communist Affairs 


Mr Werblan says the trouble 
vyas too many Jews 


sent particularly sensitive to accusations of 
anti-Semitism. But Mr Gomulka lias only 
himself to blame. In the country which 
was the scene of Hitler’s worst crimes, 
anti-Semitic prejudice has reappeared in 
marxist clothes. 


44 No society can tolerate the excessive 
participation of a national minority in the 
elite of power, particularly in the organs 
of national defence, security, propaganda 
and representation abroad.” This is not 
Enoch Powell in Britain on the colour 
question. Nor is it Oswald Motley on the 
Jewish question. The remark is indeed 
directed against Jews, but its author is a 
Mr Werblan, head of the cultural section 
of the central committee of the Polish 
communist party. At the party congress 
later this year it may become clear 
whether Mr Gomulka has had to allow 
the faction of neo-stalinist communists 
called the Partisans to gain the upper 
hand. To judge from this quotation, they 
have already won their spiritual battle. 

The alleged purpose of Mr Werblan’s 
article, which is published in the June 
issue of Micsiecznik Literacki, is to explain 
the origin of Poland’s student rebellion 
last March. But it is as muddle-headed 
and full of contradictions as all the pre¬ 
vious official explanations. Once again Mr 
Werblan puts the blame on 44 revisionist ” 
professors. The names are the same 
(Kolakowski, Brus, Bauman and Baczko 
with the hacking of Schaff and Zolkiew- 
ski). So is their alleged aim: to restore a 
system in which 44 social-democratic and 
bourgeois groups would have the decisive 
role.” But these agents of capitalism are 
now accused of 14 co-operation with 
foreign centres.” The names of their 
contact men have also been mentioned 
before (Modzelewski, Kuron and Haas). 
Lastly, these foreign centres of capitalist 
subversion are run by Trotskyists. ■ 
“Left-right deviation” was a well- 
known sin in Stalin’s day. All that Mr 
Werblan proves is that stalinist methods 
of guilt by association still have their 
expert practitioners in Poland. Where he 
is more interesting is in his attempt to 
explain why “ people of Jewish, origin ” 
played a harmful part in the academic 
struggle. He goes back to prewar days 
when some 3^ million Jews accounted 
for more than a tenth of the Polish 

« tion. Their proportion in the Polish 
mist party was much higher. It 
n understandable choice for an 
$ed minority ; not only poor Jewish 
'S #nd craftsmen, but also intellec- 
* a* ^4 the children of middle-class 


parents were attracted by communism. 
Mr Werblan does not blame them for 
joining the party ; but he clearly regrets 
its 44 ethnic ” make-up and the “ devia¬ 
tions,” such as the 44 errors of Luxem- 
burgism,” which are supposed to result 
from it. 

All this has little bearing on the present 
situation because Hitler virtually wiped 
out Poland’s Jewish population. But 
Polish Jews were prominent among 
the communist refugees in Russia and, 
consequently, in the postwar Polish 
government. Reading Mr Werblan, one 
gets the impression that all the mistakes of 
stalinist Poland were the work of Berman, 
Mine and Zambrowski (who happen to 
be Jews), while men like the present 
prime minister, Mr Cyrankiewicz, and the 
Partisans carried on a democratic opposi¬ 
tion. This is obviously absurd. 

When Mr Werblan tries to explain why 
former 44 dogmatists ” turned into 44 revi¬ 
sionists ” he is completely at a loss, be¬ 
cause this had little to do with Jewishness 
and a lot to do with the shock caused by 
destalinisation, the hopes raised by the 
1956 revolt and the subsequent dis¬ 
appointment and disillusion. For Mr 
Werblan the trouble was too many Jews. 
But fortunately 44 the correction of the 
irregular ethnic composition in the central 
institutions . . . will go a long way 
towards removing this problem.” 

Racial discrimination is nothing new 
to Polish Jews, Before the war they were 
barred from the administration; their 
number was limited in many professions 
and even at universities. But this was the 
work of a reactionary government of 
colonels which, in this respect, got its 
inspiration from Nazi Germany. Mr Wer¬ 
blan revives the same doctrine, not in the 
name.Alfred Rosenberg but in that of 
Karl Marx. Poor Marx. Of Jewish origin, 
inspired by German philosophy, French 
revolutionary thought and British econo¬ 
mists, he was the epitome of the 44 rootless 
cosmopolitan” whom Stalin’s Zhdanov 
and now Gomulka’s Werblan try to 
eliminate from the communist party. 

It is tragic because Mr Werblan’s 
vicious nonsense clearly means that the 
remaining 30,000 or so Polish Jews are 
to be penalised on the grpunds of their 
racial origin. The Polish regime is at pre- 


Czechoslovakia. 

One way to dish 
thediehards 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Prague 

A series of district and regional party 
conferences has now begun in Czecho¬ 
slovakia—the all-important meetings to 
pick the delegates to the extraordinary 
14th party congress which is due to open 
on September 9th. This was why the 
writer, Ludvik Vaculik, chose this moment 
to publish his 44 two thousand words ” 
manifesto, in collaboration with 70 other 
signatories including distinguished doctors 
and scientists as well as Professor Oldrich 
Stary, rector of Charles University. The 
manifesto, which was published on June 
27 th in several Prague newspapers, in¬ 
cluding the writers’ weekly Literarny 
Listy , was basically a call to action by 
the progressives ; it was a warning that the 
diehard conservatives will be using the 
doldrums period between now and Sep¬ 
tember, during which nearly all Czechs 
are either actually on holiday or in a 
state of suspended animation, to drum up 
support for themselves at the congress. 

Most of the appeal was pretty unex¬ 
ceptionable stuff. The sting was in the 
manifesto’s tail ; this advocated 44 public 
criticism, demonstrations, resolutions, 
strikes and boycotts to bring down people 
who have misused power and caused 
public harm.” It was this which incensed 
General Samuel Kodaj, a conservative 
deputy, a friend of Mr Novotny and no 
great friend of a free press. He saw the 
manifesto as a call to counter-revolution 
and proposed that the prosecutor-general 
should he asked to take suitable legal 
action. It is now generally agreed in 
Prague that if Mr Smrkovsky, the 
president of the national assembly, had 
firmly called the assembly to order and 
forbidden die discussion of this extraneous 
subject there would have been no hastily 
called party presidium meeting and no 
impassioned denunciation of the appeal. 

The party presidium, or ratter the 
conservative rump of it which , convened 
in double-quick time, issued a virulent 
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KLM flies you first time, 
every time. 


Occasionally we get grumbles about our cabin 
personnel How they fuss too much over you 
Making sure you know how to fasten your seat- 
belt, how to work the lights and airconditioning, 
where the toilets are, are you com¬ 
fortable, would you like a blanket 
In fact, some of you get the impres¬ 
sion you’re- getting treated as if it 
were the first time you’d ever flown. 

And you're right Our aim is to treat 


everyone as a first-time-flyer. On KLM! In other 
words, no matter how many times you fly with 
us, you'll still get treated as if you were our 
very first customer on our very first flight in our 
very first jet. Which is probably 
why people keep coming back to fly 
with us. Another reason- our repu¬ 
tation. 

Of being the most reliable airline in 
the world. 
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Smrkovsky let it out of the bag 


statement describing the manifesto as “ an 
act which might impede, even jeopardise, 
the further development of the action 
programme." While conceding that there 
w-as no reason to doubt the signatories’ 
good intentions, the presidium's com¬ 
munique said that the manifesto “ con¬ 
tains expressions of mistrust in the honesty 
of policy of the new party leadership and 
top state bodies.” 

Within two hours of the presidium's 
statement being put out, early on the 
morning of June 28th, the progressives 
said they would withdraw their support 
if it was not modified. Many of the signa¬ 
tories leapt into print again to deny that 
their document was a call to counter¬ 
revolution. But they had already made 
their point. Letters began to pour in,, 
mostly from factories and farms, in sup¬ 
port of the progressives. At the Skoda 
works at Pilsen some enterprising person 
collected 1,200 workers' signatures to a 
letter to the press* in less than a day. 

Mr Vaculik’s proclamation was admir¬ 
ably timed ; it stirred up considerable 
fresh support for the progressives and 
was a severe blow to the conservatives 
who had been hoping to get their men 
elected at the regional and district con¬ 
ferences. It is also probable that if Mr 
Smrkovsky had not committed his error 
of judgment—which could have been 
deliberate—the proclamation would have 
lost much of its impact. 

Redress at last for 
Stalin's victims 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

Last week Czechoslovakia became the first 
communist country to adopt formal legisla¬ 
tion for rehabilitating all those unjustly 
persecuted on political grounds since the 
communist takeover in i 948. The process 
of political rehabilitation has in fact been 
going on quietly on an ad hoc basis since 
the beginning of the year. The most not¬ 
able case has been the posthumous 


44 rehabilitation ” of Rudolf Slansky, who 
was executed in 1952. Thousands who 
were expelled from the communist party 
in the 1950s and early 1960s have already 
either been given back their party Ceprls 
or have been given the opportunity .to 
rejoin. One procedure often used is for 
a man to go before a rehabilitation 
tribunal, accept back his party card and 
immediately return jt ; this, apparently, 
saves everybody’s face. Some of those 
already rehabilitated are seriously con¬ 
templating legal action in the civil courts 
against individuals for libel, loss of earn¬ 
ings and other hardships ; hut there is as 
yet no recorded case of such a suit being 
filed. 

According to the best estimates, between 
30,000 and 35,000 people are likely to be 
affected by the new rehabilitation law. 
All claims have to be filed within one 
year from August ist~-the date on which 
the new legislation officially comes into 
force - and the ministry of justice is 
already being inundated with applications 
for hearings. But the whole reinstatement 
process, if carried through to its final 
conclusion, is expected to take anything 
up to ten years, given the limited rate 
at which the tribunals can operate. Inves¬ 
tigations are to he conducted on three 
levels, each determined by the court 
which originally sentenced a victim : the 
supreme court ; the former state court 
(established in October 1948 for political 
trials) ; or the regional or higher military 
courts which conducted the purges 
between January 1953 and July 1965. 
Each court will have a senate consisting 
of three judges (five for the supreme 
court) dealing with rehabilitation applica¬ 
tions, apd proceedings can be initiated 
either at the request of the accused, his 
next of kin or any legal representative. 

The investigations are to be open to 
the public, costs are to be met by the state 
and there is to be a right of appeal. An 
interesting aspect of the law, which may 
go far to encourage a revival of small 
private business enterprises, crafts and 
services, is that it will be applied not 
only to those who have been politically 
persecuted but also to individuals who were 
forced out of business, or discriminated 
against, in the helter-skelter rush towards 
state nationalisation. 

Obviously the whole question of finan¬ 
cial compensation threatens to be 
extremely complex, not to say costly. A 
maximum of 20,000 crowns (about $2,800 
at the commercial exchange rate) is to 
be paid for loss of income during impris¬ 
onment. There will also be compensation 
for disability caused by imprisonment, 
for legal costs and fines and material 
losses such as the appropriation of a family 
business, or confiscation of property. This 
sounds generous enough, but the small 
print in the law explains that direct cash 
payments will not exceed a total of 20,000 
crowns; the remainder will be handed 
out in the shapfc of bonds redeemable 
at the rate of'' g^txfo^^Nlvns a year. A 
screening commission Will examine the parts 
played by members of the .security forces. 


prosecutors, interrogators, officials in the 
ministry of justice and prison staff during 
die years of political persecution. It will 
initiate action against those suspeC&d of 
unlawful acts. 

Today rehabilitation is a word on 
almost every lip in Czechoslovakia. The 
new law covers one of the most important 
and pressing issues connected with Mr 
Dubcek's liberalisation process, The diffi¬ 
culty is going to lie (as in postwar 
Germany) to find enough qualified judges 
and legal experts with clean records to 
put them into force. 

China 


No exodus this time 


FROM OUR HONGKONG CORRESPONDENT 

Scores of trussed bodies of murdered men, 
women and children from China floated 
on to Hongkong beaches last week while 
groups of desperate young swimmers 
tried to reach the colony from the main¬ 
land. The Hongkong authorities reacted 
with some concern : these might be the 
first signs of another mass escape from 
China like the one in 1962 when 70,000 
people poured across the border in 25 
days. Travellers’ ieports and Chinese 
broadcasts confirm that the reason 
for another exodus is there in the form 
of continuing violence and food shortages 
in Kwangtung province. But this time 
both colonial and communist authorities 
seem determined to prevent it. 

Royal Nav\ vessels have stepped up 
their patrols of the waterways between 
Hongkong and the mainland—though 
not in time to prevent communist 
motorised junks from kidnapping 14 
Hongkong fishing sampans last weekend. 
China’s new chief of staff, Huang Yung- 
sheng, is reported to have sent army 
reinforcements down to his old command 
post in Canton and to have strengthened 
military checkpoints on the approaches 
to die border. 

Within Canton itself, apart from lead¬ 
ing a major Hood control effort, China’s 
army seems to have been playing a rela¬ 
tively passive role. It has cordoned off 
areas where Red Guard factions have been 
fighting and then allowed the antagonists 
to fight on to the end. Two clashes at 
universities are said to have resulted 
in more than 80 deaths last month. Other 
fights closed a shipyard for several days 
and halted production in a steel mill and 
motor vehicle repair plant. A struggle in a 
slaughterhouse killed off all the cattle 
and created a city-wide meat shortage. 
Local transport was also disrupted when 
warring factions hijacked buses to charge 
their opponents. 

The continuing disorder in neighbour¬ 
ing Kwangtung and other parts of the 
country caused Chinese exports to Hong¬ 
kong to drop by 20 per cent in the first 
five months of this year. Yet despite 
rationing in Canton food shipments to 
the colony have recently become mofls 
regular. 


The phrase embarrasses the natives, but fact is, New York 
is a fun place to go. The Great White Way is still the bright¬ 
est thoroughfare in the Western Hemisphere, Park Ave¬ 
nue never had it so rich or stylish, Wall Street remains at 
the top of the world’s money markets: And the theaters, 
galleries, department stores, concert halls and shopping 
centers constitute the Brave New World at its lively beat.. 

TWA flies there every day of the week. Sleek, swift 
Boeing jets. First Class or Economy. Either way, you get 
great food en route, great entertainment, great service. 
Your Travel Agent can arrange reservations and time 
payment plans. So can we. From there on, the fun’s yourr. 

•Service mark owned Exclusively by Tram World Airlines, Inc. 
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Steel fights on two fronts 


Just now the gloom encircling the 
American steel industry is deeper than 
usual and no kindly light is at hand to 
show the way out. Month by month the 
industry's shipments to its customers have 
risen as the year has gone on. But imports 
of steel products have been rising even 
faster than domestic shipments and the 
American industry has had to watch its 
share of its own market being sliced away 
by foreign suppliers. The present steel 
boom is a hothouse growth, created by 
the scramble to build up stocks in 
anticipation of the expiry of the industry's 
current labour contract on July 31st and 
not by any buoyancy of demands. 

An estimate by Business Week puts 
stocks in the hands of users at 13 million 
tons, the highest yet. Once the uncertainty 
about a strike is out of the way, they will 
stop accumulating stocks and start run¬ 
ning them down ; the steel industry, 
which shipped 9 million tons in April and 
9.7 million tons in May, fears a drop in 
demand after July to about 6 million tons 
a month. Admittedly, neither the labour 
negotiations now in course, nor the 
inroads of foreign steel on the Atnerican 
market, give the industry's leatfiiig men 
any inducement to look on the plight 
side. But the more gloom that: they can 
spread just now the better add a thorough 
job they are making of it* * * , 

Three years ago the negotiation erf the 
national labour agreement that 'is/now 
running put was a RtOimy affair. While 
it was in-']^|grba .'Mr 1 . W.; :Abel, the 
present headKoffthe itee^wor^ers' 1 trade 
union, succeed^ in depalipg litr David 
McDonald as president. Mr* McDonald 
fell victim to a common to the 

heads of big industrial unions obligij^v to 
produce national settlements for cPdi^lex, 
widespread industries. The effort 1 of 
settling rates of pay &pd benefits on a 


Washington. DC 

national basis is so great that, having 
once achieved it, the two sides are 
tempted to sweep local issues under the 
rug. But the local leaders care about the 
local issues: these things matter most to 
their branch members and can often 
involve more in money and contentment 
than does an adjustment of 3 per cent or 
6 per cent in the basic national rate. 

Incentive payment plans are an 
example. A worker may gain many times 
more by being included in an incentive 
payment plan, or lose much more by 
being left out, than he can ever expect 
to gain from any basic national increase. 
Or he may be more infuriated by an 
incentive plan ruthlessly applied in his 
particular plant than by anything his 
national representatives in Pittsburgh or 
New* York may think good for him. Thus 
the national leaders have to beware of 
coming up with an elegant general settle¬ 
ment only to meet a storm of anger 
from the local leaders. 

Mr Abel has particular reason to know 
this. He took his precautions this year 
by launching a multiplicity of plant 
negotiations in the spring, in advance of 
the national meetings that are going on 
now. The sting was successfully drawn 
from many local problems by this arrange¬ 
ment, though at the price of pushing the 
national negotiations uncomfortably close 
up against the supposed deadline for con¬ 
clusion of the new contract, August 1st. 
In fact Mr Abel could probably extend 
the deadline. Both sides, however, have 
an interest in getting the new contract 
agreed before Mr Abel’s authority is 
exposed to the test of the steelworkers’ 
convention at Chicago on August 19th. 

Gone are the days of the guideppsts, 
whep the Administration in Washington 
could venture tp speak sternly if anybody 
wanted a wage or price increase of more 


than 3 or 3A per cent a year. The con¬ 
sumer price index alone rose by 4.6 per 
cent between April, 1967, and April, 1968. 
But, having just achieved a success by 
getting the income tax surcharge through 
Congress at last, the Administration 
would like to avert the substantial new 
boost to industrial costs that an 
inflationary settlement in the steel 
industry would represent. In present cir¬ 
cumstances it would accept an increase 
of 5^ per cent ; in the end it may have 
to swallow a little more. As a body the 
United Steel Workers of America stoutly 
support the presidential candidacy of Vice 
President Humphrey : the Administration 
will not want the campaign season to be 
marked by a national steel strike. 

Divided, the steel employers and the 
union may be alxiut the industry’s ability 
to pay its workers more and to afford 
more generous pension, unemployment 
and redundancy benefits, but they are as 
one when it comes to making a stand 
against imports of foreign steel. Mr Abel, 
for the union, and Mr Thomas Patton 
of the Republic Steel Corporation 
appeared together before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives to plead for a quota 
system to restrict steel imports. In an 
unusual congressional move, Senator 
Vance Hartke, from the big steel state 
of Indiana, also appeared with the same 
plea. This was merefy one day in an 
ambitious, prolonged and costly lobbying 
operation by the industry, thoroughly 
alarmed by the reversal of its fortunes 
in international trade. The United States, 
a net exporter of steel until 1959, exported 
only 1.7 million tons last year, while 
imports rose above 11 million. 

The import boom has gone on all the 
more merrily in 1968 because of the 
compulsion on American users to build 
up stocks : in the past five months an 
annual rate of rather more than 16 million 
tons of steel imports seems to have been 
reached. Nearly half comes froni Japan 
and most of the remainder from the 
European common market (Germany, 
notably) ; but Britain, too, has got a foot 
in the door. The industry has a catalogue 
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of reasons for its failure to defend its 
home market. The pfost 20 years have 
seen such a development of the supply 
and transport of raw materials for steel- 
making around the world that the mineral 
resources of the United States no longer 
represent any particular advantage. Japan 
and western Europe, to name no other 
producing areas, have drawn abreast of 
the United States in technology and 
equipment. Indeed, the opponents of 
import quotas, who naturally include 
some important users of steel, blame the 
American industry' for having let itself 
be overtaken through its own timidity and 
sloth—to which the industry replies that, 
while this may have been so a few years 
back, it is true no longer. 

The pay of American steelworkers is 
related not to the industry's world trad¬ 
ing conditions but to American income 
levels, standards of life and living costs. 
In some published calculations that are, 
naturally enough, the subject of argument 
the industry puts its “ employment costs ” 
for each ton of steel at $63, compared 
with between $35 and $40 in the Euro¬ 
pean common market and between $20 
and $25 in Japan. The St Lawrence 
Seaway is credited with having opened 
up the huge consuming region of the 
Great Lakes to seaborne supplies which, 
not so long ago, could reach Detroit only 
in a trickle. World-wide excess capacity 
in steel is blamed for the thoroughness 
with which foreign producers have been 
forcing their way, across only a low 
tariff barrier, into the American market. 

Steel is one of three major fields of 
trade in which the pressure for quota 
restrictions on imports has grown 
insistent; oil and textiles (wool textiles 
and man-made fibres, cotton being already 
covered by “ voluntary ” quota arrange¬ 
ments with the Asian producers) are the 
other two. President Johnson’s Adminis¬ 
tration has been notable for its effort, 
successful up to a point, to squeeze a 
wide range of tariff reductions out of the 
Kennedy Round and Mr Johnson has left 
nobody in any doubt that, if he can stop 
it, those advances will not be undone by 
new non-tariff barriers. 

Some 38 Senators are more or less com¬ 
mitted to support the Bill for quotas on 
steel imports promoted in the Senate by 
Mr Dirksen, the Republican leader, and 
Mr Hartke and in the House by Congress¬ 
man Charles Vanik of Ohio. The effect 
would be to limit imports to their average 
share of the market between 1964 and 
1966, or about 9.5 per cent. Up to now, 
neither the Senate finance Committee 
nor the House Ways and Means Com¬ 
mittee has yet reported on the Bill and 
its chance of passage by a regular route 
this year is slight. An irregular route 
might be opened up by tacking this 
proposal on as an amendment to some 
innocent measure like the Administra¬ 
tion’s trade Bill, an operation best per¬ 
formed in the last days of a session when 
the members are straining to be off home. 
But this, though possible, is thought 
r-dnlikely; what most people expect is 
Thai neither the Administration’s trade 


Bill, nor any of the quota measures, will 
pass this year. Not untypically the 
Administration, while sticking to the 
principle that quota barriers are bad 
policy, has been talking to foreign sup¬ 
pliers, urging them to adopt some self¬ 
restraining system themselves so that the 
pressure for quotas may be eased. 

In April the head of Japan’s largest 
steel company, Mr Inayama, was in 
Washington and New York talking about 
restraint and reasonableness in “ develop¬ 
ing ” the American, market. Similarly, 
Herr Hans-Guenther Sohl of Germany’s 
Thyssen complex was in New York in 
June, sympathy, understanding and vows 
of self-discipline falling from his lips. The 
American industry is unpersuaded, 
especially since Mr Inayama seemed to 
think that the Japanese industry was 
displaying exemplary self - restraint 
already and since he spoke of a growth 
rate of 10 per cent a year in exports to 
the United States, some three times the 
market’s rate of growth, as being a reason¬ 
able expectation from a Japanese point of 
view. If the Germans, the British and 
others claimed similar shares and could 
make their claims good with quality, 
price and service, the American industry 
could forget about any expansion at all 
for a number of years to come. 


Second to Nixon 

Who will be Mr Richard Nixon’s running 
mate ? That seems to be the only mystery 
left for Republicans now that Mr Nixon 
appears to have his party's nomination for 
the Presidency tucked snugly in his pocket. 
Within the past week Republican state 
organisations in Missouri, Illinois, 
Alabama, North Dakota and Texas voted 
to support him at the party's national 
convention in Miami next month, thereby 
giving him—on paper—more than enough 
votes to be sure of the nomination. The 
opinion polls still show that Governor 
Rockefeller would be a better choice if 
the Republicans actually want to win in 
November. But the determination of party 
stalwarts is probably unshakeable and even 
Mr Rockefeller must be secretly calcula¬ 
ting whether or not he should accept the 
vice-presidential nomination, were it 
offered to him. 

All vice-presidential candidates are 
chosen primarily for the size of the dowry 
that they can bring in the form of 
electoral votes. They usually come from 
an important state where the presidential 
candidate might otherwise do poorly. 
Beyond that, the ideal partner for Mr 
Nixon should be able to attract, as he 
does not, large numbers of voters among 
the young, the liberal, the Negro and the 
urban. Senator Charles Percy of Illinois 
fills this description pretty well. He, and 
the equally handsome but older and more 
conservative Governor Reagan of Cali¬ 
fornia, are the favourite choices among 
Republican party workers. But a number 


of other prominent Republicans are nurs¬ 
ing ambitions to run along with Nixon. 
In Massachusetts, the Republican delega¬ 
tion is committed to Mr Rockefeller—but 
the Republican Governor, Mr Volpe, has 
endorsed Mr Nixon. So has, to everyone's 
surprise, Senator Hatfield of Oregon ; 
until now, as the most prominent Repub¬ 
lican opponent of the war in Vietnam, he 
has been a Nixon critic. Mr Nixon has his 
own list of preferences (and he will do 
the choosing). On it are said to be 
Governors Agnew of Maryland, Evans 
of Washington, Love of Colorado and 
Rhodes of Ohio. 

Speculation then comes to Mayor 
Lindsay of New York. He has the youth, 
the glamour, the trust of the ghettoes, the 
votes of a big state. All of these would 
look even more desirable if Senator 
Edward Kennedy were to be tempted to 
run for Vice President on the 
Democratic ticket. Mr Lindsay has said 
that he wants to remain in New York 
City, but such disclaimers mean nothing 
as the campaign hots up. But if he or 
Governor Rockefeller were to join Mr 
Nixon (also now a New Yorker) on the 
ticket, a tough and tedious constitutional 
question would arise. 

Long ago, when states were fiercely 
jealous of each other and politicians, like 
the rest of the populace, rarely changed 
residence, an amendment to the Constitu¬ 
tion was passed forbidding a state from 
giving its electoral vote to more than one 
of a party's two candidates, if they both 
lived in that state. Could New York’s 
electors (the people who cast ballots in 
December on the basis of the popular vote 
in November) vote for both Mr Nixon 
and Mr Lindsay ? Could Minnesota’s 
electors vote for Mr Humphrey and 
Senator McCarthy, both Minnesotans, in 
the unlikely event that the Senator accep¬ 
ted second place on a Humphrey ticket ? 
Perhaps the electors could withhold their 
votes from the candidate for the lesser 
office, but there too lies a snag. In a 
close race, America might wind up with a 
President and a Vice President from 
different parties. A simple, but cynical, 
way out might be to have one of the 
chosen candidates move to another state. 
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Sentinel strategy 

FROM, A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT “ 

Defence is still good politics. For presi¬ 
dential candidates to resist the rhetoric 
of “ strategic superiority ” is hard. In 
i960, the Democrats profited from the 
allegation that the United States was on 
the wrong side of a “ missile gap though 
When they took office they found the 
missile gap to be a fiction. This year 
Mr Nixon, the Republican candidate, 
who lost the i960 "missile gap” argu¬ 
ment, finds it “ particularly disturbing ” 
that the Administration might “ swing 
its axe heavily against the national 
security budget ... at a time when 
America’s strategic superiority is in 
increasing doubt.” 

For President Johnson it is a welcome 
success that Moscow has agreed to start 
talks about limits on offensive and defen¬ 
sive strategic weapons before the election 
debate can get going. Only a week before 
the President’s announcement on Monday 
that talks would soon begin, the Senate 
provided a rehearsal of what could still 
be a major campaign theme should the 
talks show no success. Strangely, one of 
the strongest voices for keeping ahead of 
the Russians at all costs was that of the 
new Defence Secretary, Mr Clark 
Clifford. 

The occasion was an amendment to 
the military construction Bill to delete 
funds for the Sentinel anti-ballistic missile 
(ABM) system. Senator John Sherman 
Cooper and other sponsors said a slow¬ 
down in communist China’s programme 
to build inter-continental missiles would 
permit a year’s delay in deploying the 
Sentinel. That would save up to $400 
million which might otherwise be taken 
from domestic programmes to help satisfy 
Congress’s con inland that $6 billion be 
cut from government expenditures this 
year. In support of the proposed delay, 
it was noted that Mr McNamara, Mr 
Clifford’s predecessor, had said last 
autumn that the purpose of the Sentinel 
programme was defence against a small- 
scale missile attack from communist 
China, not to alter the strategic balance 
between the Soviet Union and the United 
States. 

The Administiation decided to fight the 
Cooper amendment not because it was 
opposed to cutting the defence budget, 
but because it wanted to control the 
defence cuts itslf. Also there was the 
possibility that postponement of a major 
defence system would put the United 
States at a bargaining disadvantage in 
talks with the Soviet Union on mutual 
reductions in strategic arms; But the way 
in which the fight was carried out made 
it appear that Mr McNamara’s strategic 
policy had been thrown away. That policy 
represented a serious effort to avoid over¬ 
reacting to Soviet strategic deployments 
in such a way as to accelerate the arms 
race. Mr McNamara opposed construc¬ 
tion of an ABM system to defend 
American cities against Soviet attack 
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because that would probably stimulate 
the Soviet Union to put in more offensive 
missiles to overwhelm the defence. For 
the same reason he opposed trying to 
keep far ahead of the Russians in the 
number of strategic missiles. He argued 
instead that the essential task was to make 
sure America’s "second strike” forces 
would always be effective. That meant 
improving the ability of American missiles 
to get through Russian ABM defences, 
he said, not matching the Russian ABM 
at a cost of $40 billion. 

Mr Clifford, in asking the Senate to 
keep the Sentinel on schedule, chose to 
advocate just those " psychological" 
aspects of the arms race which Mr 
McNamara deplored. “ I believe that if 
they (the Russians) develop and deploy 
a workable ABM system and we do not 
do so, we are at a disadvantage and . . . 
I am unwilling to accept that disadvan¬ 
tage,” said Mr Clifford. His argument was 
taken up by Senator Richard Russell, 
chairman of the Armed Services Com¬ 
mittee, who called the delay “ unilateral 
disarmament,” and declared “ to my mind 
there is no doubt that this is the first 
step in a defence system against an atomic 
attack from the Soviet Union.” 

A certain amount of gamesmanship 
cannot be ruled out in considering why 
Mr Clifford should apparently swerve 
from the McNamara line. The Adminis¬ 
tration may have reasoned that the 
Russians would enter more readily into 
talks if the United States looked like 
abandoning the restraints built into stra¬ 
tegic planning by Mr McNamara. Also 
Mr Clifford is much more a politician 
than a defence theorist and it may have 
seemed wise to him to adopt the language 
of his Senate allies in the fight to protect 
the Sentinel. But if those Senators had 
had their way with Mr McNamara in 
the past seven years, the American strate¬ 
gic weapons programme would have cost 
$100 billion instead of $60 billion, and it 
is doubtful if the Russians would be ready 
now to talk about limits to the arms race. 


Democratic 

challenges 

During the last few weeks both parties 
have been holding conventions, to choose 
delegates to the national conventions 
which will nominate their presidential 
candidates at the beginning and end of 
August, in states which do not choose all 
their delegates directly in primary elec¬ 
tions. Some states mix the two systems, 
some appoint a proportion of delegates 
locally and the rest at the state level, but 
everywhere the party machine is in charge. 
In northern states Democratic officials 
have been stamping on the McCarthy 
insurgents, choosing entirely or almost 
entirely pro-Humphrey delegations*. This 
has happened in Minnesota, New York, 
Connecticut and other; places where pre- 



Riding his steam-roller 


litninary elections had shown support for 
Senator McCarthy. In southern states the 
Democratic party machine has been 
stamping with equal efficiency and ruth¬ 
lessness on the possibility of adequate 
Negro representation in the delegations. 
As a result there is likely to be an un¬ 
precedented number of explosive fights 
at the Chicago convention over the 
credentials of these delegations, with the 
groups that have been left out claiming 
that the Democratic voters in their states 
are not represented fairly. Our correspon¬ 
dents describe two of these state conven¬ 
tions and what they may mean. 

1 Walking out for 
McCarthy 

HartfordConnecticut 

In Connecticut, at least, it seems clear 
to the professionals within the Democra¬ 
tic party that the " new political style ” 
of Senator McCarthy’s supporters is in 
reality that old familiar model—party 
reform. To them—and this includes 
state leaders, party regulars and those 
state employees whose positions depend 
on political loyalty—the conflict has 
broadened and is no longer only about 
who shall be the Democratic presidential 
candidate. It has now become a direct 
challenge, a bid for control of the 
Democratic party within the state. There 
had been doubts about this throughout 
the spring, when many party regulars 
assumed that the dissidents, troubled by 
the war in Vietnam and by the personal¬ 
ity of President Johnson, were trying to 
change only the national leadership. But 
these doubts were dispelled at the 
Democratic state convention in Hartford 
two weeks ago. 

The convention, attended by some 960 
Democrats, representing all the cities and 
townships in the state, had as its major 
order of business the task of selecting 
Connecticut!*. 44 delegates to the presi¬ 
dential convention in August. The issue 
was whether the party regulars, and part¬ 
icularly Mr Jplin Bailey, the Democratic 
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leader in the state (and the national 
chairman as well), would impose * Unit 
rule on the state’s delegation* This means 
that all the delegates are bound to vote 
as a state unit, regardless of personal or 
Ideal preference. 

That Mr Bailey had the votes to 
impose the unit rule 'Was never in question. 
Senator McCarthy's followers totalled 
about 25-28 per cent of the representa¬ 
tives at the state convention. But nearly 
all of them had beep chosen as a result 
of special elections that had Jbastily been 
called in about 30 towns and cities 
immediately after the Senator's success 
in the New Hampshire primary in April. 
His supporters had challenged the local 
patty leaders by petitioning for primary 
elections in their townships.* The Mc- 
Carthyites succeeded in capturing 44 per 
cent of the contested places, a strong 
enough showing to force the state leaders 
to step softly. At Hartford they offered 
five places on the delegation to the 
national convention to the McCarthy 
people. These demanded instead “ a fair 
share,” say a quarter of the state delega¬ 
tion. Mr Bailey raised the number to 
nine, a figure that has now been accepted. 
But at the convention the McCarthy men 
demanded ten places. When the party 
leaders refused to yield, the reformers 
walked out. 

By this time it had dawned on the old 
guard that, had ten seats been offered, 
the reformers would have asked for more, 
to justify a walk-out that would bring 
state-wide publicity. The impression that 
they hoped to create was that they—and 
liberal and radical Democrats like them¬ 
selves—were being exploited by the sys¬ 
tem ; that the political game was rigged 
and that 41 the people ” had little chance 
of prevailing, given the present structure 
of politics in America. 

What the reformers actually want, first 
of all, is to prevent the state from going 
solidly into the Humphrey camp. Beyond 
this they want to bring pressure on the 
party leaders to shift their allegiance, to 
recognise that the majority of Democrats, 
Republicans and unaffiliated voters in the 
state are more sympathetic to Senator 
McCarthy's candidacy than they are to 
that of the Vice President. In short, the 
Senator’s supporters want to convince the 
old guard that they will lose in Connec¬ 
ticut if Mr Humphrey is the candidate. 
One way of achieving this is to. link 
him with machine politics, with a closed, 
carefully controlled, locked-up Democra¬ 
tic party, one that rides over the interests 
and preferences of the people. 

This approach is very similar to the 
way in which the state organisation itself 
operates. It is true that most of the people 
who have joined the McCarthy 
campaign think of themselves as being 
somehow different from ordinary politic¬ 
ians. They are, in general, better educated, 
more affluent, more sophisticated than 

* Connecticut has no regular primary and 
w delegates to the state convention are usually 
4 t selected by local leaders; if a primary is 

t . desired* it is necessary to gather signatures of 
, 1, 5 per cent of a town's registered Democrats. 


the bulk of the registered Democrats. 
Many of them are professional men. 
Their dislike of President Johnson is 
rabid. Their attitude towards the paTty 
bureaucrats and the state leaders is often 
one of condescension—a class response as 
well as an unconscious disdain for the 
dirty business of politics. 

But they have not been above harnes¬ 
sing their education and intelligence to 
the service of politics. Their campaigns 
throughout Connecticut were hurried, im¬ 
promptu affairs, but they were often 
extraodinarily well executed. Where 
“ political deals ” could be arranged in 
lieu of elections, to guarantee at least 
some McCarthy representation in a 
town’s delegation to Hartford, they were 
accepted. And finally, somewhere between 
the mid-April drive to win votes for Mr 
McCarthy and the late June convention 
to select national delegates, these people 
realised that the election itself might give 
them a chance to gain some control of the 
party apparatus within the state and to 
liberalise it. 

The Democratic regulars still have the 
votes and the control, but this thrust by 
Senator McCarthy’s men is a direct 
challenge. The organisation can either 
absorb the reformers, which it would 
prefer, or fight them (and probably win), 
hoping that afterward everyone will 
return to the fold to battle with the 
Republicans. For the reformers are vital 
to the success of the party in Connecticut: 
not only are they a sizeable minority, but 
they are also precisely the men and 
women with the skills that are necessary 
for a political campaign. They register 
to vote and they go to the polls ; they 
write, they telephone, they influence as 
many other voters as they can. They are 
the people with status in local communi¬ 
ties and losing them would probably prove 
fatal to the Democratic party in the state 
next November. 

2 Walking out for 
integration 

Jackson, Mississippi 

The stage is now set for a challenge to 
the seating of Mississippi's delegation 
to the Democratic Party’s National Con¬ 
vention in Chicago next month. Forty 
per cent of the population of Mississippi 
is black ; just three of its 44 delegates to 
Chicago, who were nominated at the 
state convention in Jackson last Tuesday, 
are Negroes. The best known of them, 
Mr Charles Evers, has declined to serve 
on a delegation in which his race is so 
poorly represented. The other two, far 
from being token “Uncle Toms,” are 
biding their time for the right moment 
to resign ; if they decide to remain as 
delegates out of duty to their constituents, 
both are determined to join the dissident 
group which will challenge the legality 
of the delegation as a whole in Chicago. 
A similar protest has been lodged with the 
national Democratic party against the 
make-up of Alabama's delegation and 
another is expected from Georgia after 



Mr Evsrs 

that state's delegation is announced. 

What started in Jackson on Tuesday 
could develop into the major event of the 
national convention in Chicago with 
the protests of Negroes and white liberals 
from the South becoming a casus belli 
for student and Negro demonstrators out¬ 
side the convention hall. The attempts 
of the dissidents to unseat the southern 
delegations will also confuse the choice 
of the Democratic nominee for President 
and it will hurt particularly the electoral 
chances in November of Vice President 
Hubert Humphrey (if lie is nominated). 
He needs some of the southern states if 
he is to win the Presidency in a three-way 
race with the reactionary Mr George 
Wallace and, say, Mr Richard Nixon. 
But Mr Humphrey is now in a horrible 
dilemma. If he supports the dissidents 
in Chicago in their attempts to unseat the 
Mississippi delegation he will effectively 
send Governor John Bell Williams back 
to his state with a golden pretext for lead¬ 
ing Mississippi’s Democratic voters into 
Mr Wallace’s camp. If, on the other 
hand, Mr Humphrey helps to seat the 
delegation in spite of Negro protests, the 
effect among Negro voters everywhere 
will be serious. 

For this reason Mr Humphrey’s 
helpers and the liberal trade union leaders 
in Mississippi have been working frantic¬ 
ally behind the scenes to get the dissi¬ 
dents and Governor Williams to meet 
each other half way. At one point a week 
or so ago they had very nearly succeeded. 
Following a similar battle over seating 
Mississippi's delegation at the 1964 con¬ 
vention in Atlantic City the local party 
desegregated the state convention this year 
and made token efforts to encourage 
Negro participation at precinct and 
county caucuses where 20 of Mississippi's 
44 delegates were chosen, including the 
three Negroes already mentioned. But, 
when the party reached the convention 
hall in Jackson, Governor Williams took 
charge. Paying lip service to loyalty, and 
claiming to fall in with the wishes of the 
national party, he proceeded to nominate 
the remaining 24 delegates to Chicago 
without a single black face among them 
and an all-white state executive commit¬ 
tee to run the party for the next four 
yean. He talked about baboons and, in 
an insertion to his prepared address to 
the convention, he opened the door to 
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backing the independent candidate, Mr 
George Wallace, in almost the same 
breath that he pledged support for whom¬ 
ever the Democratic party nominates for 
the Presidency in August. 

There can be no doubt as to why 
Governor Williams did it. He has decided 
that the Democratic party will be a dead 
duck in the elections anyway, so that 
loyalty on his part will earn him nothing 
in the remaining three years of his 
Governorship. This judgment freed him 
to indulge his prejudices as he has not 
done since he endorsed Mr Barry Gold- 
water for President in 1964 and was 
temporarily expelled from the Democratic 
party for his pains. The state organisation 
quickly followed his lead on Tuesday ; in 
a series of overwhelming votes every 
manoeuvre by Negroes to get a say in the 
party was overturned and under this on¬ 
slaught the tactics of the few articulate 
Negroes and their liberal friends crumbled 
into ineptitude. 


Unkind to brokers 

Money does not necessarily buy happi¬ 
ness. Instead Wall Street’s big profits 
I mm the soaring turn-over in shares are 
attracting unwelcome attention not only 
from the Securities and Exchange Com¬ 
mission, the familiar figure on the lieat, 
but also from a policeman never before 
seen on Wall Street, the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice. This week 
the commission opened hearings in Wash¬ 
ington into the stock market’s methods 
of doing business; these are expected to 
last through the three hottest months and 
to be the most comprehensive in a 
generation. They will focus on various 
controversial practices of the securities* 
industry, especially on the structure of 
commission charges, which has concerned 
the SEC for several years. On the open¬ 
ing day the vice president of the New 
York Stock Exchange found himself in 
serious difficulties when he tried to defend 
the ways in which these are calculated. 

In particular, the hearings will lay bare 
the practice of “ give-ups ” of commissions, 
demanded by the brokerage houses’ big 
customers—chiefly the mutual funds. 
Minimum rates for commissions are laid 
down by the exchanges. Yet it is little 
more trouble to execute an order for 
10,000 shares than for ioo. So brokers 
have been willing to pay over part of their 
commissions—sometimes a large part, up 
to 80 per cent—to third parties, often 
brokers and others who push the shares 
of mutual funds. Give-ups can be infin¬ 
itely complicated arid one well-informed 
guess is that the SEC wants to know all 
die dodges before it draws up a rule pro¬ 
hibiting them. 

As the SEC has pointed out, it is highly 
illogical to lay down minimum commis¬ 
sions, refusing discounts for volume which 
would benefit the holders of unit, trust 
shafts, ahd yet permit 41 give-ups " which 
do not. Faced With a choice, the New 
York Stbck Exchange, the largest in the 


world, and the .American Stock Exchange 
announced last week that they would give 
up the give-ups in the hope of retaining 
their commission structure—if the regional 
exchanges would do the same. They are 
not likely to do so voluntarily, as give-up 
trading has become their bread and butter. 
Many members of the New York Stock 
Exchange have recently become members 
of the regional exchanges for the sake of 
the laxer rules that govern this odd 
practice there. 

But the big exchanges may not have 
a choice, even though they are also pre¬ 
pared to grant some volume discounts and 
to dilute somewhat their aura of a “private 
club.” Minimum commission charges, the 
exchanges say, are necessary for good ser¬ 
vice and sjwyent brokers and if self¬ 
regulation is to work and government 
interference be kept low. But the Depart¬ 
ment 6f Justice, in a sudden attack in 
May, argued that this floor under com¬ 
missions is price-fixing and probably just 
as illegal as price-fixing in steel or soap. 
Instead there should—disturbing thought 
—be free competition among brokers. If 
the SEC fails in its duty, the department 
is plainly ready to step in. 

In the interests of the small investor in 
unit trusts the SEC is also battling the 
industry in Congress. It lost a round 
when the Senate Banking Committee 
decided to let the National Association of 
Securities Dealers set reduced sales 
charges for mutual funds—though the 
SEC would be able to set a maximum if 
the NASD failed to do so. But the SEC 
won when the committee agreed to allow 
the courts to set “ reasonable ” fees to be 
paid by mutual funds to separate manage¬ 
ment companies. The Senate is expected 
to approve the Bill next week but agree¬ 
ment in the House of Representatives is 
far off—and the session is nearly over. 

A grip on health 

The United States government spends 
around $15.6 billion a year on medical 
care and health research, most of it under 
the auspices of the sprawling Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. A plan 
to reorganise the health services under 
HEW’s control, drawn up by the new 
Secretary, Mr Wilbur Cohen, has been 
blessed by President Johnson . The prin¬ 
cipal new creation under the plan—a 
Consumer protection and Environmental 
Health Service—came to life on Monday. 
It is .part of the Public Health Service 
and has in turn taken under its wing 
the. Food and Drug Administration (which 
was. formerly semi-independent) as well 
as various national research programmes 
concerned t w*th air, pollution, communi¬ 
cable disease, dangers; from radiation and 
illnesses resulting from industry and from 
urban life. The new head of the Con¬ 
sumer Service will be Dr Charles Johnson, 
a sanitary engineer fjom ,New.;|Yofk, City’s 
Health Department; 'now^tjwL 
ranking Negro in the labile Health 
Service. 



Cohen: hied of health ; 


Mr Cohen’s plan can be put into effect 
by administrative decree ; no approval 
from Congress is necessary. It re-shuffles 
a great many health programmes-—giving 
the National Institutes of Health respons¬ 
ibility for overseeing federal aid to 
medical schools and taking away from 
NIH the scheme for a co-ordinated 
national attack on the three afflictions 
which kill most Americans—heart disease, 
cancer and stroke. These are handed over 
to the new Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration (Mr Cohen might 
think about simplifying HEW’s labelling). 

What seems a real step forward is the 
elevation in status of the Secretary himself. 
He becomes the President’s chief adviser 
for health policy, with the authority to 
oversee and co-ordinate health activities 
in other departments as well as his own. 
Better still, he will form and lead a 
Council on Health Policy that could some¬ 
day have influence comparable to that of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. Health planning on a national 
scale and fairer distribution of medical 
resources are two problems crying for 
study. Mr Cohen, who helped to draw up 
the original social security legislation 
under President Roosevelt and who has 
long experience of welfare administration, 
is well suited to his new responsibilities. 
He has already appointed a new council 
to look into the extension of federal health 
insurance f or the elderly to the disabled 
of any age. 

If the shake-up has hurt any feelings, 
these ate probably at the FDA. The 
agency, which kept thalidomide off the 
American market, has enjoyed its 
autonomy and many of its. staff may feel 
it a demotion to be subordinated to the 
Public Health Service now. The former 
director of the FDA, Dr James Goddard, 
has resigned—reportedly because he was 
not offered any higher job in the reorgan¬ 
ised hierarchy. In his place, Dr Herbert 
Ley 1$ expected to be less fiery, but no 
less vigorous in pursuing pharmaceutical 
firms which make exaggerated claims for 
their medicines. ; \ 
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One way to solve a commuter problem: Charing Cross station strikebound 


Elsewhere—on road-building, parking, 
etc—there is a general transfer of power 
from the Ministry of Transport and the 
London boroughs to the GLC. All these 
proposals will require legislation, which 
cannot come in before next year at the 
earliest. This still leaves time for arguing. 
But it is the future of the LTB, and 
whether the London Tories will wear it, 
which is the key to the whole plan. At 
bottom it is a problem about finance and 
whether having control of your own 
transport is really worth the political 
odium of (probably) having something 
extra on the rates. Once again it shows 
the critical importance of the yet 
untackled problem of local authority 
finance. The Government would be w r ell 
advised, while insisting on the transfer, 
to make the terms as good as possible. 


Deportation 

Reasons, please ? 


London Transport: 
a gift horse? 


The London "lories have clearly 
tumbled to the trick Mrs Castle, the 
former Minister of Transport, nearly 
played on them over London Transport. 
Back last autumn she explained that she 
wanted to hand over control of the 
London Transport Board and the relevant 
British Railways commuter services to 
the Greater London Council, on the 
pattern she was proposing for all the big 
conurbations. The ruling Tory group, 
still (relatively) anxious to run things 
themselves, seemed delighted ; the guns 
of Mr Walker, the shadow Minister of 
Transport, were spiked. Gradually, the 
stark facts have come home. Despite a 
generous write-off of capital by the 
Government the LTB is in such bad 
trouble that it will need the equivalent 
of two normal fare increases in the near 
future, and most likely some subsidy from 
the rates (if the GLC does take it on) 
on top of that. Hence when Mr Marsh, 
Mrs Castle's successor, announced his 
Retailed plans for London this week, 
(Mr. Plummer, the GLC leader, was 
gMfoimant that he did not want the 
BLohdon Transport Board unless it was 


running a comfortable profit of £2 
million-!/; million. 

There is going to be a lot of trouble 
over this ; which is a pity. The Govern¬ 
ment's plans arc right in principle. It is 
right to give the GLC control over all 
forms of transport within its area, and 
this white paper (Transport in London ; 
Cmnd ;;686) goes a fair way to resolving 
the inevitable difficulties in implementing 
this as practically, and as fairly to Lon¬ 
don, as possible. The capital write-off is 
generous (90 per cent). Despite pointing 
out that London Transport should not be 
subsidised by the entire population, as it 
is at the moment, the Government appears 
to be willing, because of practical prob¬ 
lems, to let any deficit on the network of 
commuter services running into and out 
of London still come from general taxa¬ 
tion. There is a plan to isolate these lines 
as one system, and find out its true 
financial position, but this will clearly take 
some time, and in the meantime British 
Railways will go on as it is now, with 
.merely a statutory requirement to consult 
with the GLC about fares, and agree 
with the minister about services. 


It is vital that accused persons should be 
told what they are accused of. It is 
therefore most welcome that the Com¬ 
monwealth Secretary has now published 
a list of the categories of people whose 
freedom of travel is meant to lie limited 
by the new, tougher policy towards 
Rhodesia. The list covers various servants 
of die illegal regime, from the “officer 
administering the government" down¬ 
wards, and includes senior officials of 
various corporations set up by the regime 
to beat sanctions. It also specifies that 
action may be taken against persons 
believed to have “ furthered or encouraged 
any activities to evade or contravene 
sanctions against Rhodesia." This last 
category is certainly imprecise: but as 
action cannot be taken against people 
until they are showu to have been acting 
against Britain's interests, and as the 
Cairns committee has been set up to 
review such cases, Mr Thomson must be 
judged to have done as well as he can 
do by justice in this messy, hut sadly 
necessary, business. 

These precautions have of course been 
taken because the people who might be 
caught under the Rhodesia sanctions 
measures have powerful political friends 
in Britain. It is doubly unsatisfactory that 
other would-be visitors to Diitain, without 
political friends here, can simply be 
shifted hack whence they came with no 
questions asked. Recently Mr Ralph 
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Schoenman, an American citizen, entered deportation decisions is painstakingly (and 
Britain illegally, without passing through rightly) extended even to illegal entrants 
the normal immigration channels. Last to Britain, when they are accused of 
Week he was caught by the police and serious crimes abroad. The Government 
put straight on to a plane home. . , •• really must take seriously the Wilson 
This paper has no sympathy at aH for committee's recommendation last year 
Mr Schoenman’s past -political activities that there should be a proper appeals 
in Britain, whether as Lord Russell's procedure for all who think themselves 
secretary or otherwise. But Mr Callaghan aggrieved by immigration procedures, 
assured some protesting MPs that Meanwhile the ad hoc appeal 

Mr Schoenman’s political views were machinery set up in Kenya to deal with 
quite irrelevant. So they should be. The applications under the new Common- 
real question is why this illegal immigrant wealth Immigrants Act is being run 
should be denied the right to go to'law in down. There is so little demand that the 
support of his claim to remain in a civil servants are being sent home. So 
country' of which he has been a resident much for the “ flood " of Asian immi- 
for much of the past ten years—especially grants to Britain which this panic 
as the right to seek legal redress against legislation was designed to prevent. 

The army 

Waiting for the countdown 

Yet another defence white paper will be dilution of the regimental tradition, ulti- 
puhlished in a few days time. It will not mately almost to the point of its virtual 
l>e an earth-shaker. But it will produce extinction. Common divisional cap 
some rumblings, by announcing a cut in badges and uniforms will be introduced 
the numl>er of infantry l>attalions (and next year and in a decade, presumably, 
may even name which ones are to go), titles will disappear as well. Some of them 
Scotland, where the local regimental have gone already. Recruiting figures 
tradition is at its strongest, fears that one over the next five years or so will show 
of its battalions is due for the axe. Scot- whether or not this decision has chucked 
land is already stirring in opposition, the baby out with the bath water. 
Lieut-Col. Colin Mitchell, wlu> com- Recruiting is had. The armed forces 

mandcd the Argyll and Sutherland need 35,000 recruits a year to keep up 
Highlanders in Aden, is handing in his their strength after the run-down to 
resignation on “purely personal grounds." 340,000 by 1973. If the experience of the 
And Colonel Mitchell was a couple of first quarter is repeated, no more than 
months ago appearing with Mrs Winnie about 28,000 recruits will join this year. 
Ewing, MP, as “ Scotsman of the Year." The 7 per cent pay award resulting from 
If this turns out to be a gift from the the and Incomes Board report a 

Whitehall gods to the Scottish Nationalists, a R'> wiH do nothing to help ; and 

those gods have only themselves to blame. ^ ie recruiters lavouritc image of world- 
When “Mad Mitch” got a mention in des- wide adventuring is almost gone. The 
(latches, and not«a DSO, for his exploits arinys future looks very much to be 
in Aden, this-was described as “ an insult Ramson Katies at home and in Germany. 


Basically, the army will now have to 
pitch its recruiting appeal in terms of 
career prospects. With the technical 
branches, where after an average length 
of service of eight years the soldier comes 
out with a trade, this should not be es- 
pec ially difficult. But what can be offered 
the infantryman ? Only, it seems, the 
opportunity for the man to pull himself 
up socially by his own bootstraps so that 
when he leaves he sees himself as a junior 
executive rather than a factory hand. 
(That change is already taking place: in 
a sergeant's mess nowadays they are likely 
to talk often about their golf handicaps.) 
But the adventuresome appeal to men 
who, paradoxically, find a sense of per¬ 
sonal security in a disciplined hierarchy 
is going. And here’s the rub: trouble 
always swells recruiting, and trouble- 
seeking units such as the Royal Marine 
Commandos find no difficulty in filling 
their ranks. 

At the same time, there is the deliberate 
decision to dilute the local, regimental 
pull. For the army as a whole, only about 
a quarter of the new recruits express a 
preference for a particular regiment (in¬ 
cluding the technical ones). The others 
simply join the army. In Scotland alone, 
nearly a third say which regiment they 
want to join. Some Scottish regiments 
still recruit very locally, notably the Black 
Watch and the Gordon Highlanders. Even 
so, for the Scottish regiments as a whole, 
two thirds of the recruits come from the 
Central Lowlands. This is inevitable as 
these are the heavily populated areas ; 
yet the proportion of recruits, especially 
in Scotland, that respond to local loyalties 
still remains too significant to l>e ignored. 

Regimental tradition is 95 per cent 
hokum : it isn’t what happened at Quatre 
Bras or Dettingen that keeps men together 
in adversity. That springs rather from the 
immediate desire not to “ let your mates 
down.*’ But that is exactly where the 
other 5 per cent—the cap badges and the 


to the regiment and its dead.” It was 
certainly a final warning to the colonel 
himself that the prospects for his career 
were better outside the army than in it. 

He had attracted publicity to himself 
and his battalion like a magnet. But, more 
than that, his politically risky decision to 
re-enter the Crater was t<Jo stark—even 



possibly, too effective—for some tastes. It 
looks like another example of the army 
rejecting in peacetime the non conformist 
in whom it rejoices in war. If that were all, 
this resignation would simply be a matter 
for regret. 

But this is not all. Lieut.~Col. Mitchell 
has come to represent the twin images of 
toughness and local loyalties. He could 
come to personify the conservative dis¬ 
content with the structural changes in the 
army that are now in train, notably in 
the reorganisation of the infantry. In 
cost effectiveness, the decision to group 
the infantry battalions in divisions and not 
brigades is economically right: with cross¬ 
postings and the like the reduced number 
of battalions will be more easily manage¬ 
able.' But this decision points to the further 
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other flummery—is vital, for this gives the 
infantryman a sense oflabelonging to a dis¬ 
tinguishable and, in his vie#, superior unit. 
Couple that with the Scots* own belief in 
themselves as an elite minority and the 
peculiar, clannish flavour of the Scottish 
regiments comes bubbling to the surface. 
If the planners tread too clumsily on indi¬ 
vidual, regimental quirks and oddities they 
will not get the 15,500 recruits a year that 
the army needs. 


Asian doctors _ 

Will they prefer 
America ? _ 

For years Britain has relied on doctors 
from the Commonwealth, particularly 
from India and Pakistan, partly to fill the 
gaps created by emigrating British doctors, 
but mainly to provide the additional staff 
needed for expansion. As from last Mon¬ 
day, it became less likely that this can 
be relied on in future. The United States 
has now brought in the final stage of its 
new immigration laws passed in 1965. 
This means that for the first time certain 
Mediterranean and Asian countries will 
in effect take preference over north 
European countries. Britons for the first 
time will have to queue to emigrate to 
America, while the number of Indians, 
for example, emigrating there is expected 
to reach 6,000 next year compared with 
under 600 in 1965. There is to be a ceiling 
of 17,ocx) a year for professionally quali¬ 
fied people and their families from all 
countries outside the western hemisphere. 

As far as the emigration of British 
doctors, engineers and so on is concerned, 
the new rules may not make all that much 
difference. Once the British queue gets 
moving, professional people are likely to 
head it ; and anyway, for doctors at least, 
Canada and Australia are already more 
popular than America. The effect on 
Asian doctors could, after a while, be more 
marked. Under the earlier phases of the 
1965 laws qualified people have been 
drawn to the United States from develop¬ 
ing countries to an alarming extent. The 
Indian government now refuses to allow 
the American qualifying medical exam to 
be taken in India (though many Indians 
take it in London). The Americans are 
somewhat conscience-stricken, but cannot 
really circumvent the effect of their own 
laws without appearing to discriminate 
against Asians. In time American aid, 
and/or sterner government action in the 
countries concerned, may help to stop the 
flow at source ; but in the next few years 
it does seem that it will continue to be¬ 
come easier for Asian professionals to go 
to America; In either case, the effect on 
the national health service here could be 
significant 

There is no sign yet of this happening 
and in any case the hospital service is 
■jju&Jt is living bn borrowed time. The 
iU 58 ffGommission on Medical Education 


advised that a continued increase in immi¬ 
gration of Commonwealth doctors— 
heavily encouraged by present British 
immigration policies—should not be relied 
on, since conditions and policies could 
change in the countries of origin. But 
it could now be that the supply will begin 
to dry up quicker than expected before 
British medical schools increase their out¬ 
put to match. 

At present about a quarter of all junior 
hospital doctors (below the grade of senior 
registrar) come from India and Pakistan 
—over 2,000 of them in all. Another 
quarter come from other overseas coun¬ 
tries—so that in September, 1967, the 
foreign-born doctors filled 50 per cent of 
all junior posts, compared with 46 per 
cent two years before. Nobody is sure 
how much emigration by British-born 
doctors has been going on lately, but it 
is unlikely to have fallen below the annual 
average net loss of 370 recorded in the 
years 1963-65. 

If Indians and Pakistanis, as well as 
British doctors, now decide that they will 
get better pay and conditions in Chicago 
or Detroit rather than Manchester or 
Birmingham, who can blame them ? In 
Britain they—and Commonwealth nurses 
—often provide almost all the staff in the 
most hard-pressed and least attractive 
hospitals. And moreover junior hospital 
doctors have had their latest pay claim 
turned down. Although no mass exodus 
is yet likely, America’s new rules could 
turn out to be the straw that broke the 
camel’s back—or at least forced people 
to think harder about the use of medical 
manpower. 

Piccadilly Circus 

Bigger and worse 

Fourteen years after the late Mr Jack 
Cotton acquired the Monico site in 
Piccadilly, nine years after the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government turned 
down his scheme for the site, West¬ 
minster City Council and the Greater 
London Council have come out with a 
psychedelic display of their own which 
would have gladdened Mr Cotton’s 
heart. Only now much traffic has flowed 
under Eros. Official thinking is bigger and 
more grandiose than Mr Cotton’s ever was 
—making his notorious design quite tame 
by comparison. After Cotton there was 
the Holford era—the planner Sir William 
Holford was asked to prepare a new 
design for the whole Circus including the 
London Pavilion site, just across Shaftes¬ 
bury Avenue from the Monico. The traffic 
engineers meanwhile had got interested 
and objected that Holford had not 
allowed for “ improved ” traffic flows 
around the Circus. So the Ministries of 
Housing and Transport weighed in : their 
joint working party had yet another 
look, further inspirea by the fact jthat the 
Crown Commissioners were wanting to 


redevelop Regent Street around the year 
1980. Their answer in 1965 was-' increase 
traffic flow by 50 per cent over the i960 
level and allow people to walk about^—on 
a platform at first floor level. 

Suddenly ..tjie planners got deck-mad— 
with visions of people walking about 
above the cars all over central London, 
leaving room for the traffic engineers at 
ground level. On this theme there came 
another study from Holford, who by now 
had reached the House of Lords. It 
showed a Piccadilly with lots of steps to 
make it a “place of public resort.” The 
trouble is, decking is very expensive. As 
usual, the dodge seemed obvious—get in 
developers who will profit so much from 
your plan that they may even cough up 
for some decking too. The consequences 
of this thinking are now to be seen at the 
exhibition of a still more grandiose plan, 
disregarding Holford and sponsored by 
the Greater London Council and West¬ 
minster City Council, which opened at 
the Criterion, Piccadilly Circus, on Friday. 

This time, decking covers the whole 
area, which is far larger than the 
Circus itself — it extends eastwards 
to embrace the huge Trocadero site on 
Shaftesbury Avenue. This is to be deve¬ 
loped by the Stock Conversion and 
Investment Trust Ltd, developers of the 
Euston Centre. The Monico site is 
still in the combined hands of legal 
and General and City Properties, trading 
as Island (Piccadilly) Development. Mr 
Forte owns the Criterion and wants to 
put a 435 ft tower there. The GLC has 
a scheme for its own London Pavilion site 
which it hopes one of the developers will 
carry out ; and it has its vast decking 
system, so that the pedestrian ground 
floor will start somewhere around the 
second floor of existing buildings, with 
everything else increased in proportion. 
The buildings in the elaborate model 
(supported by numerous illuminated 
screens, flashing pictures and psychedelic 
music) are all monolithic, some plain 
hideous. 

In order to get developers’ co-operation 
Westminster City Council (which shares 
the cost of public works with the Greater 
London Council) has allowed the 
architects to work on plot ratios vastly 
greater than those which exist already, 
and which range from 25-65 per cent 
above those already zoned for the sites 
concerned. The result is most appallingly 
evident in the inverted pyramid, a sort 
of upside-down ziggurat, on the 
Trocadero site. The captions speak gaily 
of cascades of flowers, but pedestrians will 
surely feel themselves more like climbers in 
the shadow of some overhanging alp. The 
idea for a covered in, two-tier Regent 
Street looks better—but this is farthest 
off realisation. And what about the effect 
of traffic of all the extra floor space ? 
The GLC is not officially sold on the 
details of the scheme yet, but the Min¬ 
ister of Housing, and the public, must 
look very critically at this one. Luckily 
no one is likely to be allowed to spena 
any money on Piccadilly for some while. 
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THE REVOLUTION OF FALLING EXPECTATIONS? 

Asian Drama : An Inquiry into the Poverty of Nations, Volumes /, II and III 
By Gunnar Myrdal. 

Allen Lane The Penguin Press . 2,344 pages in all.io gns. (Published in New York by 
Pantheon Books , $8.50, paperbound.) 


Reactions to Asian development have 
gone through three phases since the dose, 
half way through this century, of the 
colonial era. In the fifties, in the first 
joyful dawn of independence, hopes and 
expectations were high, unduly high. 
Leaving behind the old combination of 
laisser faire and law and order govern¬ 
ment and taking up the brave new instru¬ 
ments of planning, the post-colonial 
states—hut especially the largest, India— 
would steadily add the dimension of 
economic modernisation to their new 
political status. They would increase 
their savings rates to the magic fifteen 
per cent so as to provide the critical input 
of capital. They would renew the farms 
and the villages and hasten industrialisa¬ 
tion to absorb surplus labour in an ex¬ 
panding urban sector. Given the scale of 
their needs for new and still alien 
technologies and the stickiness of tradi¬ 
tional exp>rts, they would need foreign 
capital aid from the developed nations. 
But, once assured of adequate economic 
assistance, they could look forward to a 


were not made, why carry on, let alone 
increase, foreign assistance ? 

One cannot say yet whether the third 
phase in Western reactions is more than 
a very partial clearing of the clouds on a 
long gloomy day or whether it is the 
beginning of renewed encouragement. 
What is clear, however, from the experi¬ 
ence of Pakistan and more recently of 
India is the fact of a new technological 
breakthrough in agriculture by which 
improved seed, water and fertiliser can 
be combined to produce yields five and 
six times the earlier levels. This potential 
quantum jump in farm output—which 
has contributed to a possible grain harvest 
of about 100 million tons in India this 
year—can permit food supplies to get 
ahead of population and enable millions 
to lie employed in more intensive 
agriculture, can produce savings and a 
market for industry, provide some elbow 
room for social reform and may even 
lead to a repetition of Japan's successful 
drive to modernisation, supported at the 
turn of the century, by vigorous growth 


of fertiliser in India and Pakistan has 
tripled over the last three years and the 
installation of tube wells increased so 
considerably—the figure in India jumped 
from an average of 8,700 a year in the 
sixties to 26,000 in 1967-68 alone./ 
Unhappily, the timing—and perhaps 
the length—of Professor Myrdal's book 
has precluded any study of the hew 
grounds for hope. Indeed, he even refers 
(on page 1259) to the fact that in India 
“ grain production has stagnated," where¬ 
as, quite apart from this year’s record 
harvest, yields were higher in the near¬ 
famine year of 1966 than during the best 
monsoon years of the fifties. But " Asian 
Drama *’ was undertaken during the over- 
optimistic fifties. The errors it rightly 
attacks had, in the main, begun to be 
inescapably clear by the middle of the 
sixties. Inadequate government, rural 
rigidities, devastating population increases, 
the inability of industry to absorb the 
labour “ surplus ” have become the staple 
of criticism in the last few years and 
contributed very greatly to the growing 
sense that to help Asians simply throws 
good aid money after bad. Coming out 
at the end of the sixties, “ Asian Drama ” 
does not so much correct the errors of 
the fifties as greatly reinforce the pessi¬ 
mism of the sixties. It may even provide 
elaborate ammunition for those who wish, 
in any case, to go on being disappointed. 
Perhaps, if an abridged version of this 
exhaustive study is produced, the very 
valuable sectors on agricultural change 
and labour utilisation can be updated to 
include more recent trends in farming and 
to discuss whether or not they offer some 
hope of escaping the social traps that 
“Asian Drama” so thoroughly describes. 


sure passage to “ take-off ” and on to 
self-sustained growth. 

With the sixties came the swing to dis¬ 
couragement. Ten years and one or two 
plans after independence, it became clear 
that tough problems of social inheritance, 
habit and institutions would inhibit any 
relatively straightforward economic stra¬ 
tegy relying heavily on increased 
investment, economic aid and planned 
changes in economic structure. Community 
development, a growing “ infrastructure,” 
and industrial expansion would not, of 
themselves, repeat the movement to 
modernisation already achieved in the 
developed lands. At the core of this 
disappointment lay the grim facts of 
population growth, revised upward in 
each plan period, swamping agricultural 
improvement by piling up the landless at 
the base of the village pyramid and 
adding to the despairing drift of rural 
poor to the cities, where, equally, there 
would be no wbrk in an industrial system 
using more machiiies than untrained 
men. Only large and drastic changes in 
social structure, above all on the land, 
could, it was argued, deal with this rising, 
inhibiting tide of misery. But how could 
changes be made by governments that, 
outside China, represented the elite groups 
to whohi the benefits of partial modernis¬ 
ation had begun to flow. ? And if changes 


on the land. We do not know whether 
these new possibilities will be exploited. 
They demand, internally, a very con¬ 
siderable upgrading of skills and reorgani¬ 
sation of the market ; externally, a 
renewed drive to get economic assistance 
into agriculture. But they do exist and 
they are new. 

It would have been immensely valuable 
if Professor Myrdal, in his monumental 
study of Asian development, could have 
turned his great powers of analysis and 
constructive criticism to this crucial 
problem. In the most stimulating section 
of the three volumes (chapter 26) he gives 
the reader a brilliant analysis of the 
obstacles to agricultural renewal and 
suggests two alternative reforms—the 
“ land to the tiller ” or the organisation 
of modernised, capitalist farms on what 
one could perhaps call “ Japanese ” lines. 
Either reform, even though based, as it 
must be in the whole Indian sub¬ 
continent, on very small farms, begins to 
look like the road to advance when one 
remembers that, with the new yields, a 
farmer on five acres can hope to raise his 
output firom 1.5 tons to 7.5 tons of grain 
and, even allowing for the x»st cjf .im¬ 
proved seeds, water and fertiliser* raise his 
' inobtne frriim this 

without^ double ^lTOpg.,'Q0&ly,;ff ;‘h 
thanks, to these poswilmes that the use 


POLICY MAKER EXTRAORDINARY 

Architect of Air Power : The Life of the 
First Viscount Weir of Eastwood , /#77- 
*959 

By W. J. Reader. 

Collins . 351 pages. 50s. 

Those seeking to identify the policy 
makers of history must find the activities 
of the first Viscount Weir full of strange 
incidents and disturbing implications. Mr 
Reader, basing his work largely upon the 
papers Lord Weir put together during 
his retirement, depicts a man, almost 
unknown to the larger public,. often 
creating and nearly always influencing 
the policies, particularly the aviation 
policies, that were proclaimed and cham¬ 
pioned by great popular figures. 

Lord Tjfenchard appeared Wore the 
world as the fearless, dedicated, unswerv¬ 
ing advocate of a separate air service. 
But Mr Reader says that he favoured the 
two-service system ; until. converted by 
Weir. 41 If Trenchard Was, as he is often 
called,the Father of the Royal Air Force, 
he Was a notably Unwilling one, and Weir 
deserves the credit of thrusting fatherhood 
upon him. Not many men could have 
coerced Trenchard into taking a job Me 
did not want; and then malf hagasucce* s 
ot it.” 4 
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According to this interpretation, then, 
Trenchard, the greats booming, master 
of men was really no mote than the pop 
singer whose records reached the top 
because of the skilled professional hacking 
provided by Weir, the solitary, secretive 
Scot. 

Weir was not on the whole a sym¬ 
pathetic character. Of absolute rectitude, 
he gloried in isolation. Endowed with the 
realistic, mechanistic outlook of the 
traditional Scots engineering, successful in 
business, enormously rich, he undertook 
vast tasks for successive governments and 
bore weighty responsibilities without pay 
and without staff. Perhaps his slowness 
to *anger and the care he exercised to 
avoid making enemies helped him. He 
“barred resentment from his mind," says 
Mr Reader. Apart from the uncharac¬ 
teristic brusqueness with which he dis¬ 
missed Miss Douglas-Pennant from her 
post as Commandant of the Woman’s 
Royal Air Force, he was conciliatory 
towards those whom he had to criticise. 

In his introduction, Lord Chandos 
picks out as Weir’s “ greatest services " to 
the state the Royal Flying Corps and the 
production of aircraft in the first world 
war. He was one of the first advocates 
—again before Trenchard—of strategic 
bombing. He introduced the Weir factory- 
built house. At the time of Lord Swinton’s 
administration before the second world 
war he and his colleagues devised the 
“ shadow " industry for meeting aircraft 
production demands. And all the time he 
was the head of a successful engineering 
company. 

His attitude towards civil aviation, at 
the time of Churchill’s much-quoted state¬ 
ment that it must “ fly by itself," was 
realistic. He wanted air transport to 
receive help from the state, but he 
thought that it ought to be looked upon 
as a business adventure. On this subject 
his clash with the Treasury was short but 
unexpectedly sharp. Later Weir was 
shown to be right and the Treasury wrong. 

Mr Reader provides a stimulating 
account of Weir’s work and offers a 
thought-provoking comment upon the 
sources of political power. Of the half¬ 
tone illustrations the least interesting are 
those of the aircraft with the production 
of which Weir was concerned and the 


most interesting those of the curiously 
dated personalities of the period, Stanley 
Baldwin and Sir Thomas Inskip among 
them. 

TWELVE MUDDLED MEN 

Juries and Justice 

By Marcus Gleisser. 

W. II. Alien. 354 pages. 42s. 

American law, by and large, insists upon 
trial by jury. Yet more and more of the 
legal profession is becoming disillusioned 
with the system—except those lawyers 
whose special gifts arc handpicking jurors 
and playing infallibly upon their 
prejudices. Jury trials are expensive and 
time-consuming. Faced with a wait of 
several years before suits for damages 
after accidents can come to trial, clients 
are tempted more and more to settle out 
of court. Business firms and trades union 
organisations rely almost completely upon 
arbitration by a panel of judges or experts 
to settle their legal disputes. And while 
the American citizen is guaranteed a jury 
trial, his government is protected from 
one ; Congress passed a law in 1946 to 
insure that suits against the federal 
government shall be tried by the court 
without a jury. 

The author of this book, a journalist 
who is also a lawyer, is well qualified to 
mount an attack against the inadequacy of 
juries ; he covered the trials of Dr Sam 
Sheppard in Cleveland. He attacks the 
nightmarish ritual of jury selection by 
which anyone really equipped to pass an 
intelligent judgment on the case at hand 
is eliminated. Once all the categories of 
ineligibility are run through (even 
doctors' wives, it seems, are ruled out), 
once those who can plead professional 
commitments have been let off and the 
prosecuting and defending attorneys have 
raised their objections to particular jurors, 
there is little left but the halt and the 
blind. There are not many Henry Fondas 
among them to persuade eleven tired and 
angry men, locked in a room, to examine 
the prejudices behind their verdicts 

The main point of Mr Gleisser's 
argument is that juries are exceptionally 
unqualified to award financial damages 
for injuries and losses. His prime example 
is that of a railway employee to whom a 


jury awarded $625,000 for illness resulting 
from an insect bite in spite of the fact 
that the insect had nfeitberbfcen seen nor 
identified. 

The author is a great admirer of die 
English trial system and presents a sound 
case for American reform (not only of 
juries but of the custom of electing 
judges). While his book is highly readable, 
its tone is a bit too journalistic and 
righteous. There is, after all, an argument 
to be made for juries and against leaving 
questions of justice completely in the 
hands of specialists. 

POETS' LANGUAGE 

Browning’s Poetry of Reticence 
By Barbara Melchiori. 

Oliver and Boyd. (Biography and Criti¬ 
cism Series.) 241 pages. 55s. 

Syntax in English Poetry, 1870-1930 
By William E. Baker. 

University of California Press. London : 
Cambridge University Press. 206 pages. 
45S- 

A man can be compulsively talkative and 
yet preserve a high degree of personal 
reticence, his flow of words acting as a 
kind of defence to ward off interlocutors. 
Mrs Melchiori contends that Browning’s 
verbal exuberance served to hide, rather 
than disclose, his more intimate feelings 
and privately held convictions. Her book 
is not a sustained thesis, but a collection 
of essays, most of them critical accounts 
of single poems. She writes with a 
scholar’s knowledge, but with rather less 
than a scholar’s customary caution of 
tone and style, and this makes for pleasur¬ 
able reading. She relies heavily on 
Freudian symbolism in her interpretations 
of Brewing’s imagery. More often than 
npt, the results are convincing, and lend 
force to her argument that a very active 
censorship, conscious or unconscious, was 
continually at work in this poet, who 
seemed to his contemporaries so uncon¬ 
ventional. 

Mrs Melchiori is more interested in 
Browning’s images than in his actual 
handling of the language. Mr Baker, in 
his study of “ Syntax in English Poetry 
1870-1930," not surprisingly devotes some 
close attention to this. In a linguistic 
analysis of the opening of “ The Ring 
and the Book," he shows how fai more 
intricate the apparently colloquial, casual 
structures are than any normal speech 
patterns, and how this intricacy makes 
evident and dramatic the mental life of 
the narrator. Browning’s dislocations of 
the language are compared with Eliot’s, 
and the interesting distinctions drawn 
between their types of obscurity do not 
diminish our sense of the affinities be¬ 
tween the two poets. 

Mr Baker’s study is brief and neces¬ 
sarily fairly technical, but he does manage 
to make a number of fascinating points 
in the course of proving that syntax has 
an aesthetic function in verse. Not very 
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much attention has been given to the 
idiosyncratic ways in which poets order 
their sentence-structures, but syntactic 
innovation has been a feature of twen¬ 
tieth century poetry on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Any appreciation of Wallace 
Stevens must reckon with this factor, and 
of course e. e. cummings has had a lot 
of fun with it. Full justice has been done 
to Hopkins as a pioneer in this enterprise 
of bending conventional language to 
specifically poetic purposes ; Browning 
has received less than his due. His mind 
was far less subtle than Hopkihs’s ; no 
particular claims are made by Mrs Mel- 
chiori for the thought-content of his 
poems. But as a writer of verse he was 
original, often powerful. 

The dauntingly hideous jacket does 
less than justice to the substance of Mrs 
Melchiori’s book ; the business-like cover 
of Mr Baker’s may suggest that his ex¬ 
tended essay is more restricted in scope 
and general appeal than in fact it is. 

"RICH MAN, POOR MAN..." 

The Author’s Empty Purse and the Rise 
of the Literary Agent 

By James Hepburn. 

Oxford University Press . 135 pages. 25s. 

There are two books here or, rather, so 
slim and short is the volume, there are, 
as it were, two introductions to two books, 
but it is a pity that Mr James Hepburn, 
whose style is clear and sensible, has so 
limited himself. 

One of his dual themes is the alter¬ 
nation between poverty and wealth, with 
the pendulum normally swinging towards 
the former, which is the lot of authors. 
Certainly they had a bad time of it in the 
age when the private patron was vanishing 
from the scene and his successor, in the 
form of a senij-literate public, had not 
yet appeared. Grub Street indeed lived 
down to its name, but the contrast 
between the rewards of the sweated 
labours of the garret and a little later in 
time, the £10,000 offered for Endymion 
was too glaring to be healthy for the 
profession of authorship. 

The sum handed out to Disraeli was, 
in truth, staggering enough for Lord 
Rowton, Monty Corry that was, to 
scribble in the House of Lords a breathless 
note Mr Hepburn might well have 
quoted: 

There are things too big to impart in 
whispers I So | leave your , side just to write 
those fiiwj wcfds. Longman has today offered 
Ten 1 thousand Pounds for Mndymion. 

This particular case has an oddly con¬ 
temporary ring about it in that the pub¬ 
lishers had not:' even read the book when 
the contract %a$ approved, and it may 
stand ks a symbol of those opportunities 
tbuat helped to injure the agent, the 
second of Mr Hepburn 1 * concerns, into 
beihgl. It ig easy ^present him us an 
.in the literary 
''cast;% rpic llMiaii s^gejfjin feathering 
his own ne< Wt MF Hepburn realises 
that there is a good deal more to it than 


that Indeed, even his clarity of mind 
cannot prevent an element of confusion 
creeping in as the complex triangular pat¬ 
tern of shifting battles and a alliances 
between author, publisher and agent 
develops. 

Generally the verdict goes in favour of 
the agent, and even if the case against him 
were stronger, the relationship between 
that by no means easy man Joseph Con¬ 
rad, and his agent, J. B. Pinker, should be 
in itself sufficient evidence to sway the 
jury. With the whole private art of writing, 
being transformed into Big Business—the 
cinema and television screens the sheets 
of paper, the cameras the pen—the role 
of the agent is unlikely to decline in 
importance. It is curious, incidentally, 
that, when discussing agents, Mr Hepburn 
makes no mention of A. D. Peters, who 
has played a not inconsiderable part in 
the literary history of the past thirty to 
forty years. 

ANIMALS AT URGE 

Twilight of the Wild : Story , Camera and 
Art 

By John Sinclair. 

Hugh Heartland t South Africa. London : 
Bailey Bros, and Swinfen. 194 pages, 
including illustrations. £6 15s. 

Animal Twilight: Man and Game in 
Eastern Africa 

By J. L. Cloudsley-Thoinpson. 

G. T . Foulis. 213 pages, illustrated. 36s. 

The reason for singling these two out of 
the books published on wild life— 
particularly African wild life—in the past 
year is that they span between them 
several centuries of depredation, from the 
attacks of the native Africans and the 
incoming Europeans described by Pro¬ 
fessor Gioudsley-Thompson, illustrated by 
nineteenth century woodcuts and draw¬ 
ings, to the degradation of the “ row of 
sterile tourist huts ” . . . “ thousands of 
cars and rude drivers ” in the African 
game reserves of today, described with 
bitterness and photographed with love by- 
John Sinclair. The authors themselves are 
poles apart, one a scholarly professional, 
the other an indignant amateur, but they 
share the common belief that even now 
nothing like enough is being done to 
check the slaughter of wild game. 

The ca«e has been made so often and 
so forcibly that it is perhaps time to put 
a little of the other side. The, biggest 
threat to game comes from farmers 
bringing the land it occupies under culti¬ 
vation ; Africans have been heard to 
murmur that they do not see European 
countries giving over all that much space 
to bears, wild-cats and other native fauna. 
And a lot of game, from crocodiles to 
leopards, is a menace to life ; two or three 
times a week, Pakistan newspapers report 
a Child, sometimes an adult, maimed or 
killed oy a marauding leopard. If that 
is not sufficient justification ‘for shooting 
the beasts, it is difficult to know what is. 
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Cars, drivers, roads, deaths 


sariJy full of potential accident 
spots. 

Contradictions are best illustrated 
by the United States. It has supeib 
roads, which means fewer acci¬ 
dent opportunities, yet no proper 
driving tests (these are done on a 
state* by .state basis, and a licence 
to drive is considered even more 
firmly part of the American heri¬ 
tage than the right to own a gun). 
Driving standards are high. Con¬ 
stant and peremptory police 
supervision ? Speed limits every¬ 
where ? Cars thought of as pieces 
of furniture, not machines to dis¬ 
play virility ? Yet American cars 
really were, as Ralph Nader said, 
“ unsafe at any speed,” with bad 
handling characteristics and 
brakes designed for the legal 
maximum (70 mph) rather than 
the car’s maximum (generally 
over 100 mph). 

This confused picture is not 
helped by the scientific road 
safety-scene being inhabited al¬ 
most exclusively by specialists. 
This week though, in Britain, at 
Cranfield, there was a rare joint 
conference : the Institute of 
Mechanical Engineers and the 
Advanced School of Automobile 


In 1966, 127,000 people were 
killed in road traffic accidents in 
Europe and the United States. 
This compares with 87,000 in 
1958. But during this period the 
number of vehicles and the miles 
driven have multiplied even 
faster, so that relatively, there. is 
less death. Until recently it was 
assumed that this sort of progress 
—more deaths, .but fewer than 
warranted by the rise in traffic— 
was the best that cotlld be hoped 
for, given crowded roads. 

Then, in Britain, came the 
breathalyser : the attempt to 
follow the Scandinavians in 
making driving with more than 
a certain level of alcohol in the 
blood an offence. Since, its intro¬ 
duction in autumn 1967, monthly 
road deaths have dropped by be¬ 
tween 9% and 33% —the v highest 
figure being, naturally, the Christ¬ 
mas one) in London the Christ¬ 
mas drop was 40%.* 

Success here has come from the 
isolation ; of one important cause 
of road accidents; pips greater 
public consciousness of the danger 
of drinking and driving after a lot 
of publicity; plus the enactment 
of a law which can be enforced, 
tfegggh there are troubles at the 
wKent because the ample of 
mm taken may be too small. 
Typically, the police «eem to 


rely more on their presence and 
the tactfully fearsome remark 
(“ are you a little tired, sir ; would 
you like your wife to drive ? ”) 
than on mass prosecutions which 
would be difficult to keep up 
after the initial period. If the 
improvement is maintained, 1,000 
lives a year will be saved. 
Dramatic changes like this, 
though, are rare. The three ele¬ 
ments in a road accident situation 
—car, driver and road—are too 
complex. Even when they can be 
satisfactorily isolated, enforcement 
of a law requires a softening up of 
public opinion—the only time 
when, voluntary appeals seem of 
any use are «as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to compulsion—and a 
sure means of enforcement. This 
is vital. Accidents at junctions go 
down by an eighth if a policeman 
is visible. It is the same with the 
active policing of noimally 
ignored speed limits. 

The complexity of the equation 
is indicated in the tabic. It 
may help (New Zealand, Austra¬ 
lia, Noiway) if roads are not too 
crowded, as it will if there is 
anti-drinking and driving legisla¬ 
tion (Norway, Sweden). But these 
factors are mitigated, if (Austra¬ 
lia) most cant are in urban areas 
or (Noiway) the country is so 
mountainous that roads are neces- 


Engineering collaborated. One 
major thing this exposed is the 
wide gulf between research into 
areas of big commercial interest 
(such as road surfaces, tyres, safety 
inside cars) and study of the 
driver’s make-up, psychological 
and physical. 

As the outstanding speaker at the 
conference, Mr Moore of the 
Road Research Laboratory put it, 
“ road engineers in particular 
should beware of assuming that 
drivers are omniscient ... it is 
best to assume that they may not 
notice signs; if asked to make 
more than one decision at one 
time they will fail; if faced with 
a situation which can be mis¬ 
interpreted, someone will event¬ 
ually find the wrong meaning.” 
Drivers, in other words, are 
human with human limitations 
(even without the limitations im¬ 
posed by the car's frame, driven 
cannot see behind them at the 
same tithe as in front, and of 
course the human eye focuses on 
one point and therefore only has 
partial vision away from the focal 
point). In those trying to solve the, 
problem, this calls for a rare 
ability to see the problem as a 
whole, and (he drawing up of a 
scale of priorities (made all the 
mOfe necessaiy by the patchiness 
6f present inflation). 

In fact, in any scale of priorities 


three elements constantly recur : 
the need for more money; the 
need for more laws and stringent 
enforcement; the need for more 
co-operation between countries 
and between scientific disciplines. 
Very few ergonomists are even 
now employed by motor manu¬ 
facturers. The priorities do vary. 
In the common market countries, 
driver aggressiveness and exces¬ 
sive speed seem (unprovably) to 
be the key factors which increase 
the accident rate of these coun¬ 
tries. This is not so in North 
America or Britain. But here is a 
check-list of areas where action 
would be'worthwhile. 

1. Roads: Here the objects are 
to eliminate the opportunities for 
accidents by reducing the surprise 
elements; by ensuring that 
changes happen gradually (most 
motorway accidents occur at 
exits and entrances when the 
driver has to adjust quickly to a 
completely new road situation 
away from the predictability of 
the motorway); and above all by 
eliminating uncontrolled junc¬ 
tions, where half of all accidents 
occur. 

A lot could be done by paying 
more attention to road safety in 
the distribution of expenditure on 
roads. In Britain, this would mean 
increasing the spending on major 
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roads, because these have most 
traffic and most accidents. Con¬ 
versely, Britain’s roads have 
always been too well surfaced; 
money could be switched even 
farther away from keeping up 
standards on minor roads. This 
had bad effects on the formerly 
inadequate suspension of British 
cars, and leads to permanent ex¬ 
pectations of an unnecessarily high 
standard of maintenance. Mod¬ 
ern cars do not become markedly 
less controllable over normal size 
bumps and dips in the road. 
Proved benefits come from more 
traffic lights, especially in rural 
areas, and better lighting. Acci¬ 
dents rise steadily as external 
lighting diminishes, to double the 
daylight rate when there is no 
street lighting. Dipped headlights 
help in poorly lighted streets, but 
there is no substitute for real 
lighting. More road furniture does 
mean more collisions with it. An 
eighth of the total of accidents in 
Britain comes from collisions with 
roadside objects, and these tend 
to be more serious than average, 
especially at low speeds. Street 
lights can be made breakable, 
though at a price to other road 
users, and roadsides can be 
cleared, not just of major objects 
(trees, concrete posts, bollards, 
etc.) but man-made distractions 
like posters, neon signs, and road 
signs that arc either unnecessary 
or illegible as well. 

Bur there is no real substitute for 
the motorway, in town or country, 
as a safe road. It meets all the 
requirements of safety—if built 
to high Anglo-Saxon standards 
and not the Mcimped French ones 
with steep slopes and sharp bends. 
The only rule with roads is the 
more expensive, the better and 
the better, the safer. 

•2. Cars : Outside North America, 
car designers have done better 
than either road v authorities or 
drivers have deserved in terms of 
safety. Non-American cars have 
built-in primary safety ; that is to 
say, their handling and braking 
qualities make them less likely 
to be unpredictable or unstable 
or unstoppable than the average. 
(It may be that cars should not 
cling to the road as well as, say, 
the British Leyland Mini, because 
this encourages driving to the 
limit. A car which, like some 
Fiats, gives a gradual warning 
when it is going to slide, is much 
safer.) 

On secondary safety (what hap¬ 
pens to a car’s occupants after a 
crash), European cars are in 
general less good than big Ameri¬ 
can cars which have the useful 
load of crushable and shock- 
absorbable metal in front of the 
driver. The Americans have 
started formalising safety regula¬ 
tions the wrong way; assuming 
crashes to be inevitable they have 
concentrated on secondary safety. 
This has been encouraged by the 
American manufacturers (who 
have, however, markedly im¬ 
proved the braking on their cars 



International comparisons 


1. Deaths per million miles 
driven (1966)* 


Ranking 

Figure 

Netherlands 

0.245 

Italy 

0.236 

France 

0.197 

West Germany 

0.160 

Australia 

0.128 

Belgium 

0.126 

Norway 

0.122 

Britain 

0.110 

Sweden 

0.076 

America 

0.071 

New Zealand 

0.011 

* all vehicles 



2. Deaths per 1,000 vehicles 
in use (1967). 


Ranking 

Figure 

Netherlands 

1.90 

West Germany 

1.66 

Italy 

1.45 

France 

1.26f 

Australia 

1.06 

Norway 

0.94 

Belgium 

0.88 

Britain 

0.75 

New Zealand 

0.74 

America 

0.68 

Sweden 

0.48 

t 1966 



3. Overcrowding: vehicles per 
mile of road (1966). 


Ranking 

Figure 

Britain 

47 

West Germany 

43 

Italy 

39 

Netherlands 

36 

Belgium 

27 

America 

21 

Sweden 

18 

New Zealand 

13 

Norway 

12* 

Australia 

5* 

France 

-t 

4 not available 



recently) because it makes life 
more awkward for the imported 
competition than it does for 
them. 

Certain points do now seem 
agreed. The safest construction is 
to have a crushable front end 
to absorb impact and a strong 
passenger compartment, like those 
paragons of safety made by 
the conscientious engineers of 
Mercedes Benz, Rover and Volvo. 
Radial ply tyres help, as do tube¬ 
less ones, but the key is to keep 
some sort of tread on them : 
blow-outs account for a quarter 
of accidents on main roads. 

The key to safety after the crash 
is the safety belt. This need not 
necessarily be a full harness. A 
diagonal strap cuts down casual¬ 
ties by over a half, up to a point 
when passengen who would 
otherwise have been killed escape 
with a couple of cracked ribs. To 
get best results, the car interior 
must be arranged round the belt 
wearer, with no projections, and 
with a concave and collapsible 
steering wheel. All these are now 
becoming normal practice, as are 
the appropriate fitting points. Not 
so usual are inertia reel belts, the 
sort that are always held at the 
correct tension (many injuries to 
wearers of seat belts may arise 
because they were too loose). 


Equally the belt must be worn. 
Even now that these are normal 
fitments, under a quarter of 
drivers wear their belts and in 
urban areas the proportion is even 
lower. It is cheap, and possible, to 
fit a device that stops a car from 
starting until the seat belts arc 
done up. Of course not wearing 
a belt harms no one except the 
non-wcarcr. And what price the 
freedom to take a chance ? 

3 Drivers: These are only 
human. Some are statistically very 
human : drivers with judgment 
impaired by drink ; the young and 
the old. The more research the 
insurance companies do, the more 
they seem to find that the younger 
the driver the more accident 
prone he (or she) is. The higher 
the earliest age at which a driving 
test can be taken, the more lives 
will be saved; as long as the 
young arc not diverted on to even 
more dangerous two-wheelers. 
But with talk of lowering the 
voting age, who will dare put the 
driving age up to 21 ? Again with 
the old. Accident proneness goes 
steeply down in the twenties, is 
static or wobbly through till the 
sixties, is up in the seventies. In 
the absence of regular tests, how 
about one at 70 ? Fpr the next 
decade, hew septuagenarians may 
well,not have taken any (they 


were introduced only 35 years 
ago). 

Then there are the accident 
prone ; psychologists seem to be 
getting closer to some definitions 
here which correlate with a pro¬ 
pensity for accidents. Within a 
few years, it may be possible to 
define precisely a small class of 
driver whose removal from the 
roads would reduce accidents sub¬ 
stantially. We know there is such 
a class—but to all of us it is the 
other fellow. By then there may 
be better driving tests : often 
accused of inadequacy, the official 
reply is that there is an automatic 
tightening of the standards 
applied in the tests as roads get 
more crowded. 

But there is hope of a more 
scientific test, developed in the 
United States and correlating so 
far very well with accident prone- 
ncss. It is called Dynamic Visual 
Acuity. It means “ recognition of 
detail in objects as they move 
across the field of view ” and 
seems to be the sort of test 
towards which wc are groping. 
But there will never be a magic 
formula for dealing with deaths 
on the roads without discipline or 
expense. For the assumption be¬ 
hind any test is that someone will 
fail, and that someone has to be 
paid to enforce the tost. 
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The Future of the Franc 

The odds are against a devaluation of the franc but not very 
comfortably against it 


There are three important questions about the French franc : 

(1) Is it really over-valued now? 

(2) Would the French authorities like to devalue fairly 
soon? And 

(3) would circumstances and the international community 
allow a French devaluation now? 

Our conclusions are that the franc may be steadily moving 
towards overvaluation, but has not got there yet ; that the 
French authorities, despite present protestations, might be 
over-ready to use devaluation as a fairly early weapon in 
their armoury if economic troubles persist ; but that they 
might find it internationally very difficult to devalue, if that 
is indeed what they come to wish. This just tips the odds 
against devaluation in 1968, but not very comfortably 
against it. 

Even before the events of this summer, the French franc 
was clearly no longer undervalued, as it visibly had been 
from 1958 until about 1963. In the last two years France’s 
overall balance of payments had swung dramatically, by 
about $1 billion: from a huge surplus of $963 million in 1965 
to a small deficit of $33 million last year. But a very large 
part of this movement was caused by special factors, rather 
than by any adverse trend in French industrial costs. 

About $330 million of the deterioration between 1965 and 
1967 came in the invisibles account on services which swung 
to a deficit of almost $200 million a year. Nearly $130 million 
of that swing represented the loss of Nato headquarters and 
troops. In addition France, like most rich northern Europe 
countries, has now moved into a deficit on its travel account ; 
and workers’ remittances have increased sharply with the 
growth of foreign workers in France. On top of that, there 
were the prepayments of American debts that President de 
Gaulle proudly rushed in to make. And, most important, 
there has been a considerable short-term capital outflow 
since late last summer, largely attributable to heavy private 
gold purchases by French residents. They, like other gold 
speculators and hoarders, have been stampeding out of 
currencies in general: it was simply that in their case the 
franc happened to be the currency they were stampeding out 
of, and that France’s lack of exchange controls then made the 
move very easy for them. It is no longer being made easy 
for them now. 

The element in France’s balance of payments that 
probably measures most accurately whether the franc is 
wervalued is the trade account. This declined only slightly 
iom a surplus of $330 million in 1965 to one of $155 million 
la* year. Given that Germany, France’s main customer, was 
in ^cession in early 1967, this was not a bad out-turn at all. 
Moreover, before France was crippled by this summer’s 
strik*, recovery had already set in. In the first four months 
of th year, French exports rose , by 15 per cent, mainly 
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because of German economic , re-expansion, while French 
imports rose by only 7 per cent. 

Other evidence that France’s competitive position has not 
been steadily eroding against most industrialised western 
nations is that its share of world exports stood pretty stable 
at around 6 per cent from i960 to 1967 ; that it had a 
smaller rise in unit labour costs in the three years to 1967 
than any other major competing country with the exception 
of Switzerland ; and that its rise in productivity per man-hour 
in those three years was exceeded on average only by Italy, 
and matched only by Holland and Switzerland. 

The big question is whether this will be overthrown by the 
15 per cent rise in wage costs anticipated by the end of the 
year as a result of the May strikes. In consequence French 
producer prices are expected to rise by at least 7 per cent in 
the next 12 months, compared with an average rise of under 
3 per cent in recent years. On that basis, some gloomy 
forecasts are now being made that the lesulting inflation 
could boost imports by about 12 per cent while holding down 
the rise of exports to around 5 per cent. It is said that this 
could produce a trade deficit of some $600 million and 
perhaps an overall balance of payments deficit of $1 billion 
for this year. This would be piled on top of an over $1 billion 
drop in France’s exchange reserves which has already been 
caused by the flight from the currency in May and the first 
three weeks of June. 

It is quite possible these trade forecasts will prove too 
gloomy. Holland successfully absorbed a 17 per cent increase 
in total wages per worker in 1964 ; and Italy absorbed a rise 
in its total wage bill of 50 per cent in the three years ta> 1964. 
Given the recent improvements in French productivity, and 
the fuller, efficiency that is made possible by present spare 
capacity and labour, French exporters might absorb the 
15 per cent wage increases more successfully than many 
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people now think. But that will not begin to emerge clearly 
until around the turn" 1 of the year ; and it will depend very 
importantly, also, on the rate of growth of world trade and 
the extent of Germany’s recovery. Meanwhile, not many 
people will want to hold francs. 

So the big question about French intentions is whether 
General de Gaulle is w illing to wait and see, or whether he 
would rather act too soon than tot) late. In the past, France 
has shown a greater readiness to devalue than many other 
countries. General de Gaulle was a devaluationist in 1958. 
His pride is probably not the sort that becomes tied to such 
petty conventions as a rate of exchange. The indications are 
that he, as well as most of his advisers, would rather sacrifice 
the parity of the franc than the level of the gold reserves, 
if forced to a choice. It is possible to read this preference into 
the foreign exchange (and gold market) controls that France 
imposed at the beginning of June ; into the drawing of 
France’s automatic tranche at the IMF ; and into the recently 
imposed import quotas and export subsidies ; and into this 
week’s rise in France’s bank rate from 3^ per cent to 5 per 
cent. All of these reflect a determination to keep France’s gold 
stock as high as possible. For anyone who believes that the 
monetary price of gold may be forced up in the reasonably 
foreseeable future, this is the right order of priorities. Far 
better, in those circumstances, to sacrifice the iranc (if 
sacrifice is the word) than to sacrifice the prospect of doubling 
the value of one’s gold reserves. 

The next question, however, is not so much about French 
preferences as about the room that the French authorities 
have for manoeuvre. France is stili very far from the 
“ persistent disequilibrium ” in its external payments which 
International Monetary Fund rules require as a justification 
for a change in parity. There is certainly not going to be 
much sympathy for the plight of a country wanting to 

Wanted: More 
Australians 

Tired of rail troubles? Australia's population is 
growing more slowly than planned and the 
authorities are becoming worried about 
the threat this poses to economic growth 

The problem can be put quite simply. At the end of the war, 
when Australia’s population was 7^ million, the government 
set a target of an average annual increase of 2 \ per cent—ij 
per cent natural growth and 1 per cent of net migration. 
Had that rate of increase been achieved, there 
would be 13^ million Australians today and more than 2i£ 
million by 1988. In fact, the natural increase has fallen in 
recent years to about 1.1 per cent a year an“d net immigration, 
after adding 1 per cent a year to the population in the decade 
to 1957, has been averaging only 0.8 per cent in the decade 
since then. So there are now only 12 million Australians, 
about ij million short of target. And at the present rate 
of increase of 2 per cent a year, there will be only about 
17I million Australians by 1988, which would be 3^ million 
short of target. 

But the outlook is even worse than that, not only because 
population growth could, after all, slow down still further, 
but becau^Australia has had its minerals boom since the 
original d^u?q;tion target was set at the end of the war. This 
m$ans tfrht ideally even more people will be needed to develop 
the economy’s new potential. Just how many more has not 
been officially hazarded in Canberra, but at a very rough 


devalue when it has reserves equal to almost six months of 
imports, when most people’s reserves will support only about 
three to four. If some countries are going to cling to their 
surpluses as tenaciously as that, hove on earth are world 
payments ever expected to achieve some rough equilibrium ? 
A sizeable French devaluation would be followed by other 
devaluations both inside the common market (for example, 
by Italy) and outside the common market (no names, no 
pack drill). It would almost certainly provoke another massive 
stampede oul of currencies into gold. It would involve a 
renegotiation of the EEC’s common agricultural policy, which 
is based on the present relationship between the member 
countries’ parities ; and that, in the opinion of some of 
France’s partners, might risk wrecking EEC altogether. 

Of course, it is just possible to say that the answer of 
gaullist France might be that it does not give a damn about 
any such dire threats of chaos ; that, indeed, it would 
actually welcome them. Just before last weekend, some 
international bankers were terrified by a nerve-shattering 
rumour that France might decide to devalue by 50 per cent. 
Most other countries, on this theory, would then feel forced to 
devalue by approximately as much, except the Germans 
who would devalue by appreciably less. Hey presto, and the 
effective result would be, at one stroke, a doubling of the 
monetary gold price and a German revaluation, both of them 
consummations that France thinks arc devoutly to be wished. 
But this sort of thing really sounds too Machiavellian by 
half. Parisian intellectual aerobatics, perhaps. Scare propa¬ 
ganda, perhaps. But not serious intent. In the past, the French 
have sometimes threatened to go to the monetary brink, but 
they have never actually gone over it. France is not likely 
to be a good economic neighbour in the year ahead, but it 
has not yet made up its mind to be a dynamically destructive 
force. 



British, white end en route to Australia—but it s becoming easier to 
get in even if you're neither 


guess Australia could use perhaps 23 million or 24 million 
people by 1988, when in fact it may have less than 17 million 
Mr B. M. Snedden, the minister for immigration, expect 
the natural rate of population growth to accelerate frames 
present 1.1 per cent a year to 1.3 per cent in the rcason*>ly 
foreseeable future, but concedes that there is no concci^ble 
inducement that could be given by family allowance' a nd 
the like that could push this rate above 1J per cent ^ycar. 
So a great deal depends on getting more immigrant/' But 
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growing prosperity in western Europe not only reduces the 
incentive to seek a fortune in Australia, it also exerts a pull 
on Australians of European birth to return home once they 
have acquired some savings and possibly some new skills. 
Moreover, the steady drop in travel costs, especially in relation 
to incomes, makes it that much easier to go back to the old 
country. The rate at which people are leaving Australia, 
apparently for good, has grown from less than 13,000 in 
i960 to around 30,000 a year now and, at the same time, the 
inflow of immigrants has slackened. So the net gain has 
fallen steadily from 130,000 in 1965 to around 106,000 last 
year and is expected to fall further, to less than 100,000 this 
year. 

A new drive to recruit European immigrants, begun two 
years ago, marks an important departure in Australian policy. 
Instead of encouraging assisted migration only from Britain, 
£10 passages have been offered to migrants from a growing 
number of European countries at which Canberra would once 
have raised its eyebrows; including, this year, Turkey. The 
Australian authorities have great hopes of attracting some of 
the poor labour from southern Europe that now keeps much 
of northern Europe going. There ought to be scope here, since 
conditions in Australia for such workers are appreciably better 
than in Switzerland and other north-west European countries. 

Australians are clearly unsure about being able to attract as 
many migrants as they would like from Europe. There is a 
noticeable change in the way that many of them now talk 


about the prospects of attracting non-whites^—Asians, to be 
sure (not Africans), and educated, skilled, light-skinned Asians 
at that. And over recent years the door to Australia has been 
inched 'slowly but surely farther open to just such Asian 
migrants. There are now almost 40,000 non-Europeans 
resident in Australia, plus another 15,000 of mixed descent. 

A lot of these are those “ distinguished and highly qualified 
non-Europeans” who can gain relatively easy entry under 
the immigration laws, and that lends a rather hollow ring 
to the assurance given b\ Mr H. F. Opperman, the last 
minister for immigration, that Australia “ does not intend to 
deprive underdeveloped countries of skills and talents which 
they need.” Moreover, the present total of non-whites and 
residents of mixed descent comes to less than 0.5 per cent 
of the Australian population, signifying only a small breach 
as yet in the old “ white Australia ” policy. 

How much wider will this breach go ? Ask almost any 
politician or civil servant in Canberra, and the answer, even 
privately, is still that a majority of the electorate would not 
countenance any significant non-white influx. But in Sydney 
and Melbourne, strictures on the “ W'hite Australia " policy 
no longer come just from left-wing critics and/or 
academicians. A surprising number of bankers and business¬ 
men now volunteer the belief that Australia may have to seek 
more migrants from Asia, though they concede it will take 
time before the ordinary voter accepts the need. A long time, 
perhaps. But the drift seems to be there. 


A Superior Snakes and Ladders 

That's what the new tool of attempting to forecast technical progress most looks like 


The first problem Is to forecast scientific changes. The second 
is to anticipate market demand. The third is to correlate 
market and science so as to forecast the nature and timing 
of technological changes. This is the three-headed problem 
which faces technological forecasting, and it Is an open 
question whether it can be done or not. 

Like any new subject, there is a lot of muddled thinking, 
and an over-fondness for jargon ; both faults were prominent 
at Europe's first conference on the subject organised by the 
University of Strathclyde in Glasgow. So many disciplines 
were represented, market research, economics, systems 
analysis, mathematics, logic, sociology and The sciences, pure 
and applied, that papers which one part of the audience 
found obviously unsatisfactory were considered stimulating 
by others. If this were an academic subject, the protagonists 
could be locked away for a century or so until they had 
argued out something of practical value. But the need for 
more and better informed planning is urgent, and guesses 
about the course of technology arc vital to improving it. The 
Glasgow conference served a very useful purpose in 

(a) showing how far the technological forecasters have come, 
and 

(b) giving other people an idea of what they were trying to 
do ; quite a number of the 270 or so people who attended the 
conference (when only about 170 had been expected) were sent 
by their companies just to find what it was all about. 

Guessing how' technology would develop came easy to 
H. G. Wells, as it docs to most successful writers of science 
fiction—and some successful businessmen. But how does an 
ordinary mortal set about forecasting not only the discoveries 
* science, but also when they will happen, and what their 
^Percussions will be? Some people, understandably, think 
th^ort of forecasting is a matter of intuition which can never 


be rationalised. Their argument is bast'd on the following test. 
Look at the drawing and decide whether you would describe 
it as a duck facing to the left, or a rabbit facing to the right. 



It can be either (or both). The innovator is the man who 
first appreciated the rabbit in what everyone else saw as a 
duck, just as Sir Isaac Newton was the first man to see 
gravity under the falling apple. Innovation follows when 
someone grasps the significance of relationships that have been 
there all the time. How can you ever hope to forecast this? 
You couldn’t if discovery was quite the random process this 
argument assumes. It may have been in Newton’s time, but 
research is now so well organised that scientists arc alerted 
more or less simultaneously to the emergence of new points. 
They cannot “invent to order/ as one school claims, but 
it is a fair assumption that the more people there are working 
on a problem, and the more informed they are, then the more 
likely it is that the problem will be disposed of. 

Making a technological forecast is not a matter of stating 
that X-rbreakthrough will occur in Y-year, as some people at 
Glasgow .appeared to think. The best forecast is still only a 
statement with a ■ greater or lesser probability value, and 
depends on the amount of information and reasoned judg¬ 
ment that has been put into it. On the scientific side of his 
Vyock, the technological forecaster is trying to plot against , a 
tinte^scale the relevant advances in the science he is studying. 
No forecast can be regarded as graven upon stone tablets for 
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all time ; if an essential invention occurs out of order, the 
time-scale has to be revised and the forecast path of advance 
replotted. Suppose Wilkinson’s boring machine had been 
invented before rather than after Watt’s steam engine, then 
the railway boom would probably have occurred earlier than 
it did, because it needed accurate metal work to turn the 
steam engine from prototype into a commercial reality. 
Provided forecasting is regarded as a continuous process of 
updating, it is possible to make mistakes but still come up 
with a reasonably correct answer. 

Anticipating market demand for a new development gets 
a forecaster into much deeper water. Rarely are the issues 
as clear cut as they were when the uranium atom was split 
in the summer of 1939, and the outbreak of war a few weeks 
after lent an obvious logic to the effort to use the discovery 
as the basis for an atom bomb. Forecasters have evolved the 
controversial “ Delphi ” technique for taking a consensus of 
expert opinion on what is a desirable line of development to 
follow (it is no use asking the ordinary public, which lacks 
the collective imagination to guess what it would like to 
have 20 years from now). But experts tend to be quirkish. 
A hundred horsemen taking part in a Delphi exercise 
might very well forecast a demand for a fully automated 
horseshoe destoning plant. This is where the market 
researcher and the psychologist really need to come in, to 
help with methods of questioning and non-statistical inter¬ 
pretation of results. People’s real views arc often concealed 
because they answer questions in the way they think they 
ought to or are expected to. 

But the real complications do not start until the fore¬ 
casters try to bring all the strands together. There are 
so many of them. Mathematics is a great help ; relationships 
can be derived from the past and computers can do the sums. 
But mathematics cannot foresee discontinuities, and may fail 
to predict a continuous process if some relevant facts have 
been omitted. To help on this score, various logical devices 
have been brought in: three-dimensional diagrams, relevance 
trees, matrices and so on. Although many of them seem to 
complicate rather than simplify, they do have a purpose. 
Some are just thought-orientators, and can be regarded as 
pictorial metaphors. Looking at a line wriggling through a 
box helps the analyst to appreciate the nature of the problem. 
Economic development, technical ability and time may be 
the three axes ; the line, perhaps derived from past experi¬ 
ence, suggests in its movement that economic growth, not 
technical refinement, dominates a product’s market potential. 
The other sort of chart (this includes tables) is meant to 
control thought. The analyst takes a grid, puts headings 
up one side and across the top, and then marks in the 
appropriate square where the headings intersect. If you and 
I are going to play tennis, we need the will, the time, court, 
rackets, balls, weather, and it’s surprising how often one of 
us lacks one of these vital pre-requisites. 

One of the best known thought-orientators is the supply 
and demand graph of elementary economics. Most people 
know enough about markets not to need its help, but it is 
useful for students. Once the point is taken, the graph is 
otiose. Once technological forecasting has left the student 
stage, the thought orientating charts now used by the 
specialists will be left for students to study later. Thought 
controllers work differently. Assume a detective story set in 
an imaginary country. You read that various towns stand 
to the north of this city or the south of that. On a sheet of 
graph paper, you mark the vertical scale “ latitude ” and the 
horizontal “ longitude.*’ One of the towns is described as the 
most easterly, so you shade all the squares up the right-hand 
sidqjjjf jthe grid. You then read that only two towns arc 
faiHf! south .than this town, so you rub out all the shading 


except in the third square from the bottom. You can keep 
this process going until all the towns are in their relative 
positions. You may not know the exact distances between 
them, but you now have enough information to tell you that 
one of the suspects could not have drifted in a balloon from 
A to B, because A lies to the north of B, and the wind was 
southerly at the time. Therefore he must be the villain. The 
facts were all in the book, but until you were forced by the 
grid system to think in terms of relative position you could 
not see why his alibi was false. 

The technological forecaster is still groping in the dark. 
In time, it is hoped, those gropirigs will provide reliable 
forecasts. Knowledge of the interrelationships in science and 
between science and economics will show the importance of 
not attempting to proceed with a new product until all the 
necessary techniques and market conditions are on the point 
of realisation. To anticipate blindly is to come to grief. 
Everyone knows that the jet engine could not be developed 
until metallurgy had come up with alloys able to work in 
hot jet gases. But the world is learning the hard way that 
building a supersonic airliner is more than a matter of 
knowing how to fly fast and swing your wings as you go. 
It requires techniques—such as saving weight, engineering in 
hard and heavy materials, and reducing fuel consumption— 
in which engineers are not sufficiently expert, here, in France, 
in the United States, in the Soviet Union, to turn out a 
reasonable aircraft at the end of it. The idea that progress 
can only be as fast as the slowest technology is a novel and 
unwelcome one, but it is a useful guide to where future 
research effort should be directed. 

"What it amounts to is this: technological*forecasting is 
an exercise in logical deduction rather than straight 
mathematical calculation. There is a big element of 
imagination in it, too, as there is in science itself. It attracts 
some nut cases, of course, like any new subject, but there 
are some first-class brains at work, and they are beginning 
to make sense out of the muddle. The biggest incentive to 
technological forecasting is commercial: as industry becomes 
bigger and more capital-intensive, the cost of mistakes rises, 
The big firms already have teams at work, and the 
Government’s Programmes Analysis Unit at Didcot is trying 
to forecast developments in things like future water supplies, 
and under-sea communications. The next move is to take 
the new techniques into broader fields so that sociological 
problems, such as population drift and educational deficiences 
can be anticipated. The magnitude of the problems can be 
gauged from our continuing inability to produce a workable 
and up-to-date input-output table of the economy, despite 
all the statistics. Without one, any closely engineered national 
plan will break down—just as the first one did. 
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Britain 


Suddenly, it's July 


At the beginning of this week, British 
newspapers sprouted rumours of a possible 
July mini-budget. This must have been 
tiresome to the Treasury, which is prob¬ 
ably preparing to wrap up in eye-catching 
paper a likely July birthday present from 
the world instead. There seems a good 
prospect that agreement may be reached 
at this weekend's Basle meeting of central 
bankers for some sort of long-term loan 
to Britain, which would in effect mean 
that sterling would not Ije hit as and if 
present holders of sterling balances move 
out of them. Neither at this central 
bankers' meeting—nor at this month's 
other meeting of Britain’s many creditors, 
the unglamorously named “ working party 
three of the OECD”—do the main foreign 
lenders at present seem to intend to de¬ 
mand new economic action by Mr 
Jenkins. But nearly all of them are un¬ 
doubtedly very disappointed at what has 
happened to the British balance of pay¬ 
ments so far this year and some pained 
words must be expected. 

There is now the usual tendency to say 
that next week’s overseas trade figures for 
June will "be all-important. Actually, 
!>ecause of the Kennedy round cuts in 
quite a lot of British tariff rates on July 
1st, there should be good hope that Britons 
delayed some sorts of importing in June. 
If the figures are still bad, what might be 
done ? The fact that France appears to 
have got away with imposing some 
illegal import restrictions actually makes 
it less likely that Britain will impose them 
too ; the Board of Trade is now mpre 
frightened than ever of a “ protectionist 
snowball ” being set rolling round the 
world. There is, however, presumably, 
more danger of a tightening of controls 
over portfolio investment in the sterling 
area: so that Australian shares might 
become buyable by Britons only 
under the same restrictions which 
send dollar shares in London to 
a promiunvrprice (at'jpmsent a premium 
of around 45^ per cent). The t tear that 
this might hipperi is one reason yihy more 
and more Britons ha^i'Wai buying Aus* 
tralikn shares at unpremmm pnces while 
they can. 

Hitherto, idiis free capital flow to Aus¬ 
tralia has been regarded a quid pro quo 


to Australia for holding funds in sterling 
balances. If an agreement at Basle makes 
movements out of sterling balances less 
harmful to Britain, this might no longer 
he necessary, although there is still the 
complicated question about how long any 
Basle agreement might take to come into 
effect: especially if the loan was in a 
form which required ratification by some 
of the important lending governments. 
Britain must hope that this last can be 
avoided. The thought of a long-term loan 
to Britain l>eing fought through some 
national parliaments this autumn could 
open the prospect of a lot more people 
telling Mr Wilson and Mr Jenkins what 
they need to do to the British economy 
“ if ratification of this loan is to be 
effected.” 


Cuts out of season 


Internally, the Government seems already 
to be reacting in one respect to these 
scowls from abroad. As is usual in years 
when ministers announce spending cuts, 
total public spending in 1968-69 was 
really set to have risen above 1967-68 by 
a bit more than Mr Wilson forecast 
at the time of his axe-swinging in 
January. Normally, this rise would have 
been allowed to happen by default ; but, 
as foreign creditors are likely to lay par¬ 
ticular importance on this target being hit, 
the Treasury is reported already to haw 
begun a great new shrimping operation 
ior further cuts. Some of these cuts, which 
may be made without being announced, 
could come in the least desirable places : 
such as through delays in approving some 
capital spending fpr education. 

On consumption, the budget seems to 
l>e working. The ^seasonally-adjusted 
volume of retail safes in the month to 
May 25th c|in^ 4 oWn to the 1966 level 
of 100, conipa l red.,.Wjth. to2 ih April -and 
an average of lofiduring the “ consumer 
sprite*’ quarter from January through 
March. ad$u$hfe#m 

may be even ntorc opuhtfitf than 
May 25th just managed to miss the week 
of pre-Whit*holiday spending, which was 
probably high^—there is fresh confirma¬ 


tion here that the consumer boom is over. 
This does not therefore seetu the moment 
for clobbering its dead body with further 
hire purchase restrictions, unless a scare 
is set alight by some striking failure in 
incomes policy. At Ford this week, the 
Government’s failure was more apparent 
than real. The company had decided 
(ignobly or not) to settle the three-week 
strike by 187 women workers that had 
lost the country £8 million in export 
orders. It would have been best if it had 
been settled with the least possible 
publicity ; but Mrs Castle had to get in 
the act, and that tea party (the most 
expensive since Boston’s ?) had to be 
photographed round the world, thus 
giving foreign hankers the quite inaccurate 
impression that the Government pressed 
Ford into surrender. The minister’s public 
relations habits are more of a menace, so 
far, than her policies. 

Britain’s macro-economic indicators 
are at present in a state of high confu¬ 
sion. Unemployment, which the Treasury 
has customarily regarded as a very up-to- 
date indicator, has been going up steadily 
for four months ; hut since (see last week’s 
Brookings report) this really reflects 
economic conditions after a full year’s 
time lag, the reason for its rise is mostly 
the recession in early 1967. Business 
confidence is still fairly buoyant, with 
employers over-ready to grant inflation¬ 
ary wage increases ; hut this largely 
reflects the recent sellers’ market for 
domestic sales of consumer goods, which 
probably ended in March. The balance 
of payments remains in a much worse 
state than originally expected, but should 
eventually begin to reflect the recent cool¬ 
ing down of the internal economy ; the 
trouble is that the time lag between 
internal disinflation and an improving 
external balance has been the most un¬ 
certain British economic entity since the 
war. And there is not time for much of 
a lag l>efore the patience of our foreign 
creditors runs out. 

Rail go-slow 

Puff, puff 

The cabinet’s determination not to get 
caught up in the rail go-slow, now well 
into its second week, seems to be paying 
off. The railway workers and manage¬ 
ment must now realise the truth of wnat 
they did not believe at the start: that the 
Government realises it would be catas¬ 
trophic for ministers to interfere in what 
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Mr Sidney Greene, busy going nowhere 


is basically a dispute over how British Rail 
should cut its cloth to suit its purse. 

What neither Mr Len Neal, British 
Rail's personnel director, nor Mr Sid 
Greene, the National Union of Railway- 
men's general secretary, has yet been able 
to din into the railwaymen's noddles is the 
fact that there will be no across-the-board 
pay settlement without productivity 
agreements. If either Mr Neal, or his 
chairman Sir Henry Johnson, had 
hawkish .thoughts about starting a lock¬ 
out, understandable after the bald rejec¬ 
tion of their adjusted offer to lower-paid 
railmen, these were gone by the time Mrs 
Barbara Castle, Minister for Employment 
and Productivity, and Mr Richard Marsh, 
Minister for Transport had had a quiet 
Wednesday morning chat with them. But 
the same meeting did lenew the rail bosses' 
conviction that the Government really 
does intend to be tough and sit out the 
dispute. 

Toughness at the top has been made 
much easier by what have continued to be 
the relatively mild repercussions of the 
work-to-rule. Significant delays to freight 
traffic, where 60 per cent of the normal 
schedules are being maintained, have not 
happened. Even an industry as depen¬ 
dent on the railways as the National Coal 
Board is finding that the fleet of lorries 
it was taking out of service because the 
coal trains were getting so good, can be 
un-mothballed to move fuel for as long 
as the go-slow lasts. 

The roads are carrying much of the 
general freight without difficulty, and 
with few applications to Traffic Commis¬ 
sioners for extra licences. With steel, coal 
and the ports running as near to normal 
as makes no difference^ a phoney war 
atmosphere hangs over the dispute. Mrs 
Castle has made soothing noises, to the 
effect that higher productivity does not 
mean saying “ no ” to higher wages. But 
the railwaymen must by now be beginning 
to notice that she hasn’t asked them to 
tea, hasn’t offered them a court of inquiry 
like Ford’s Dagenham strikers or the steel 
industry’s white collar unions, and hasn’t 
even extended the sop of an independent 
■^jpian for the talks which got the 
[C pilots flying again. 


The Government's determination to 
abjure conciliation through concession 
may be lost on Mr Dick Briginshaw, 
whose resignation from the Labour party, 
because of opposition to the Government’s 
incomes policy will cause more stir in his 
own printing union, the Society of Graphi¬ 
cal and Allied T rades than in the cabinet, 
but it will not be missed in the unions 
as a whole. The fruit of the present rail¬ 
way obduracy could well be an autumn of 
reality in which the economic ministers 
not only take stands but maintain them. 

Energy 

Ministers change- 
problems remain 

The industrial consequences of the 
Minister of Power’s resignation have been 
overshadowed by the political repercus¬ 
sions of Mr Gunter's walkout from the 
Government ; but each of the main in¬ 
dustries dependent on Ministry of Power 
decisions have been left with at least one 
major problem unsolved by Mr Gunter's 
ff 5-day sojourn there. 

Gas and oil remain enmeshed in 
Laocoon-like negotiations over North Sea 
gas prices ; the electricity industry needs 
a new Electricity Council chairman ; 
coal and atomic power continue to scrap 
over which of them should fuel the con¬ 
troversial Seaton Carew power station ; 
and the steel industry remains without 
either a financial target or a reshaping 
plan. And if that does not seem a suf¬ 
ficiency for the incoming Mr Roy Mason 
(whose only previous contact with energy 
industries was his early life as a miner, 
including six years as a National Union 
of Mineworkers’ branch officer) there is 
the list of 1,000 energy industry office 
bearers for whose appointment and per¬ 
formance the reigning Minister of Power 
is responsible—and which Mr Gunter 
proposed to axe. But this problem, at 
least, is likely to see Mr Mason following 
the line of Mr Gunter, who, appalled at 
being responsible for several hundred 
personnel changes during a working year, 


proposed that anyone below the level of 
board chairmen (whom he would still 
appoint) should be chosien by the in¬ 
dividual chairmen, giving more centra¬ 
lised power to the top men and also 
saddling them with responsibility for their 
underlings’ performance. 

Mr Gunter’s views on the other and 
much more important problems may not, 
however, be followed. Gas has already 
flowed along the 34^ mile submarine 
pipeline linking the Shell/BP finds at the 
Leman Bank to the shore at Bacton, 
Norfolk. This test gas, now pumped out 
of the system, is due to be followed by 
“ working ” gas towards the end of next 
month. But no price has yet been agreed 
between the oil companies and the Gas 
Council—despite Mr Gunter’s belief that 
the state energy negotiators were now 
being too tough and too tardy in their 
dealings. It is too early to predict what 
the Mason view of the North Sea will 
be, but the oil companies will bfe lucky 
if they find him as sympathetic as Mr 
Gunter. 

A similar uncertainty now hangs over 
electricity, where two names from within 
the industry (not including that of Sir 
Stanley Brown, the present chairmen of 
the Central Electricity Generating Board) 
are short-listed to succeed Sir Ronald 
Edwards as chairman of the Electricity 
Council. If either gets appointed it will 
not only raise morale aud cause further 
promotions within the electricity industry 
but also solve the sensitive question of 
having to pay more money to any top 
man from private industry who took over 
the E12,500 a year chairmanship. 

As a former miner, and one who has 
not always seen eye to eye with his local 
Yorkshire lodges over the rundown of 
coal, Mr Mason must step carefully when 
the Seaton Carew proposal is put on his 
desk. Mr Gunter was prepared to bow, 
in a sort of way, to the Durham miners’ 
objections to having a 1,320 megawatt 
atomic station built on top of their coal¬ 
field. This was to be achieved by building 
the same nuclear capacity in some less 
sensitive part of the country and waiting 
for better times at Seaton Carew. Whether 
Mr Mason is up to this sort of sleight of 
hand one doubts. Then there’s the 
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BUT TIMONOX PAINT MIGHT HAVE PREVENTED IT! 

Mutdl J 'IvuyAt fyQtt, / 

Tou know that fire kills. Tou know that fire can mean economic disaster. Tou should 
know that most paintwork spreads fire. And you should know that Timonox is a first 
class decorative paint which inhibits the spread of flame. You are the man in charge— 
make sure that Timonox Flame-Retardant Faints are used for all decorating, where- 
ever you live or work. 

Have a word with your consultant or get your secretary to write for more information to:— 

ASSOCIATED LEAD manufacturers ltd.. Clements house, gresham street, London, e.g.2. 


Sir Edward Thompson, Chairman Allied Breweries.* 

couldn't afford not to 
read the Financial Times. 

I think my management 
team will say the same” 



Group Captain Bernard Carfoot, 
Marketing Director. 

"The big thing to me about the FT is that it 
unravels the economic situation in everyday 
terms. I’m thinking particularly of articles by 
Cyriax and Wincott... extremely realistic.. 

Nicholas Herald, 

Vice Chairman (Finance). 

"I always look at the FT before I start work. 

I need to. 1 must see what the world is saying 
on financial matters, on trade in general and 
brewing in particular... Wincott’s a damn 
g6od economist—even though he is amusing!'* 

Sir Derek Pritchard, 

Deputy Chairman. 

"Both international and home news is tersely 
presented. You don't have to wade through 
loads of waffle to find what's happening 
in Peru..." 


Joe Thorley, Chairman Ind Coope Ltd. 
"The movement of cement is different from 
the movement of beer, but when you get down 
to labour/management relations, job 
evaluation, work techniques, we all have 
similar problems. The FT covers all 
industries from all angles..." 

Reggie Heslewood, 

Managing Director Tetlfy Walker Ltd. 
"An average of 30 pages of financial and 
commercial news obviously provides the best 
daily cover available. Mr. Hellyer on 
gardening and Mr. Wigan on racing are, 
respectively, alwayB and often rewarding." 


John Scott, 

Brewing and Research Director. 

"I think the key is that you've got a business 
paper which deals very thoroughly with the 
technological side of industry as well— 
a huge and, to me, fascinating field . 

J. Gordon Swanson, 

Chairman Anselis Brewery Ltd. 

"Lex seems to be pretty well on the 
right lines and that's helpful to me. 

As Chairman of Allied's Pensions Trust I have 
about £3,000,000 a Jrear to invest— 
in addition to sales and re-investments.. /' 

Derrick Holden-Brown, 

Chief Executive Winee end Spirits. 

"It’s a complete newspaper. It gives a jolly 
good general news summary. On the business 
side it’s true to say you get a depth of 
study which no other newspaper gives...” 


The Financial Times is everybody's business-every business day 
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£830 million nationalised British Steel 
Corporation which believed, probably 
rightly, that it had a considerable ally at 
the Ministry of Power so far as negotia¬ 
tions with the Treasury over financial 
targets and the raising of capital were 
concerned, and in the cabinet where the 
thorny issue of reconstructing and re¬ 
siting the steel industry must soon be 
raised. And if that’s not enough, the 
atomic industry, both the publicly and 
the privately owned parts of it, ugently 
needs reorganising. 

Now all these politically very hot 
potatoes are back in the melting pot, 
thanks to the ministry having lost its 
third minister since October, 1964—and 
gained the record for more changes at the 
top than any other ministry in Mr Wil¬ 
son’s government. The power and steel 
industries are the cornerstones of the 
economy ; if they get botched, heaven 
help us all. 

Top salaries 

Incomes policy 
wanted 

So Mr Jocelyn Harnbro’s salary is not 
to be referred to the Prices and Incomes 
Board after ali, at least not by itself. 
Instead, the Ixiard is now to look at the 
general question of applying the incomes 
policy to remuneration “ at the highest 
levels,” and it is to advise on the right 
levels of salary for nationalised industries’ 
top men. Unfortunately the two questions 
are interacting in the collective mind of 
the Government. Thus there seems to be 
a developing tendency to prefer inside 
promotions for heads of nationalised in¬ 
dustries, ostensibly to boost morale, but in 
fact because 'the hypersensitive question 
of having to match private industry’s 
ideas of top salaries is then avoided. 

It has been said often enough that top 
men in nationalised industries need to 
be paid salaries comparable with their 
counterparts in private industry. But it is 
a new feature of the scene for incomes 
policy considerations to be possibly 
preventing the appointment of men with 
adequate expertise to key jobs in 
nationalised British industry. 

Meanwhile the top salary in the public 
sector is the £20,000 of Mr Charles 
Villiers of the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation, followed by Sir Giles 
Guthrie (BOAC) and Lord Melchett 
(British Steel) each with £16,000, and 
Mr Aubrey Jones himself with £15,000. 
The crucial energy and transport indus¬ 
tries all come further down the list. All 
their chairmen are internal promotions, 
except for one academic now departing 
(Sir Ronald Edwards), and one politician 
(Lord Robens), and all are paid less than 
British Rail’s chartered accountant 
deputy chairman, Mr John Bosworth. It 
is certainly time there was a policy for 
these incomes. 


WEAR SHIPYARDS UNDER PRESSURE 


lundtHaifetf 

rttesr* 
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T A SONS LTD 

WM DOXFORD & SONS (SMPBUUER?) LTD M 

WM DOXFORD A SONS (CNGMEBUNB)LTD 


O The Doxford group 



Shipbuilding 

The SIB shows its claws 


The chairmen of Austin & Pickersgill, 
Bartram & Sons, and the Doxford group, 
all shipbuilders on the River Wear, got 
a letter on Wednesday from the Ship¬ 
building Industry Board, pointing out 
that in the absence of agreed plans for 
reorganising shipbuilding facilities on 
the river, the board can no longer 
give credit to British shipowners who want 
to buy ships from them. For the first time 
since its formation in June 1967, the 
l)oard is wielding the Government’s big 
stick to frighten the industry into a bigger 
and better shape. 

The efforts of the SIB to create a single 
shipbuilding group from Wear shipyards 
have been going on for over a year. 
The first plan was turned down flat by 
the yards (it even suggested closing some 
outdated facilities), likewise the financial 
formula for grouping the shipyards. The 
Wear shipbuilders now claim this formula 
was outdated by devaluation, which 
radically improved some of their order 
books. 

A second attempt at an acceptable 
financial solution failed again in February. 
Another lot of proposals were sent to the 
Wear yards on May 29th. Since the SIB 
was formed, the board has allowed £12 
million of credit to British owners buying 
ships on the Wear. The chairmen of the 
Wear companies now complain they need 
more time to study these latest proposals, 
but it is increasingly clear that more than 
time is wanting. 

The Wear, with its small yards crowding 
the banks of a narrow twisting river, is 
the area in which re-grouping makes most 
sense but local resistance to it is growing. 
The shipyards can thumb their noses at 
the Government, turn down the latest 
proposals, and gear their production to 
export orders. But by doing that they 
would cut themselves off from most of 
the funds available to shipyards that .form 
groups under the terms of the Ship¬ 
building Act. W’hile devaluation has 
obviously helped the Wear, it could 
become increasingly difficult to compete 
against other groups building similar 
ships. More important, the Wear yards 
may find it difficult to provide their 
workers with the same pay and conditions 
now being negotiated by the new groups 


on the Tyne, the Clyde, and at Belfast, 
based on full employment guaranteed by 
large order books. The long-term future 
of these new groups is far from assured, 
but it seems rosier than the one that will 
face the men on the Wear if a group is 
not created on their river. 

Cars 

Devaluation 

working 

Sales of cars last month dropped to around 
80,000, more than 20,000 down on the 
same month of last year ; even the most 
optimistic did not expect to sell more 
than 85,000. The motor trade is com¬ 
paratively unworried by the drop, whifch 
spread to secondhand sales as well. 
It knew what would happen after the 
March budget ; so much so that car stocks 
at the end of March were the lowest ever 
recorded ; even now they are much lower 
than usual. 

Nothing that has happened so far 
shakes the industry’s conviction that total 
home sales this year will be within 2 
per cent of last year’s 1,119,000 ; but of 
course the expected drop of 25,000 over 
the whole year comes after a rise of 
88,000 during the consumer spree of the 
first quarter, so the fall over the rest 1 of 
the year will be over 110,000, or 12.5 per 
cent. Under other circumstances, this 
might have supported the usual industry 
plea (expressed this week through the 
mouthpiece of its Little Neddy) that the 
carmakers need better home sales to give 
a secure base for their export effort— 
home sales were higher than this as far 
back as 1964. 

This year, however, devaluation has 
changed the profit equation : vehicles are, 
after all, Britain’s biggest export industry, 
and the effects of devaluation* delayed by 
the consumer boom, are now codling true. 
Car sales abroad were 23 per cent up 
in May over the same month last 
year, whereas until then they had 
been marginally down. The rtfal effecis 
are still to come 1 as pfodufCtioh 
of the key models conies on .stream., *p 
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Riwicin prevails 


'I^*ife^l)Iem; r pf;4^ping is usually si 


rot^Sisd by charge and counter- 

change —and a shpmge of hard, provable, 
fap^. But the pfettifes industry does not 
ahl$ptpate inuch^Pp^uIty in showing that 
i*;-tekihtf j&lace in low-density 
pol^fe'lei^f rd of T rade is con¬ 

sidering* an application for anti-dumping 
duties on supplies nf this material coining 
from France, Italy, Holland and America, 
which* trade sources say, has been on the 
market here at aiound 25 per cent below 
the British producers' price. Given the 
competitive conditions in the market, keep¬ 
ing cverylxidv's prices reasonable, the 
foreign producers must he mighty efficient 
if they are making much out of these 
polyethylene sales. British producers of 
low-density polyethylene—the less rigid 
kind, used in film—are Shell Chemicals, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, BXL 
Plastics, and Monsanto. They, like all 
world pioduccrs of polyethylene, have seen 
a sharp swing from shortage in early 1967 
to surplus. And this year will see an in¬ 
crease from 60 mill km tons a year to 80 
million in BXI/s capacity, while IC 2 l has a 
further 40 million tons coming in next 
year. 

Hitherto Britain’s anti-dumping 
measures have been rather timid com¬ 
pared to other countries. Now, this is 
being changed ; under the Customs Duties 
(Subsidies and Dumping) Amendment Bill, 
which received Royal Assent this week, 
the Board of Trade receives weapons com¬ 
parable with its counterparts abroad. 

The main problem has always been 
time. When an industry believes imports 
are being dumped, it has to compile 
enough evidence to prove to the Board of 
Trade that there is a prima fa civ case 
of dumping and that material damage to 
the industry is being done. It is then up 
to the Board of Trade to put through a 
complete investigation. But between the 
one and the other months can elapse, 
and during these months the dumping 
goes on. Where the trade is seasonal 
(agricultural products), or price is other¬ 


wise very important (cotton), the dumper 
can therefore substantially achieve his 
objects before any thing much can be 
done. The stable door is always being 
closed after the horse has bolted. The 
simple answer to this is to give the Board 
the power to put up the duty when a 
prima facie case and material damage 
has been proved, and this is the effect 
of the new bill. It should knock several 
million pounds a year off the import bill. 


Confectionery 

PIB non-sequitur 


The Prices and Incomes Board has this 
week discovered that the confectionery 
industry is not competitive enough, and 
that it spends too much on advertising and 
promotion. Therefore before the industry 
raises its prices in future, it should be 
required to show not only that the pro¬ 
ductivity of its labour force has been 
improved satisfactorily, but also “ the 
extent to which it has given attention 
to controlling its indirect costs, in partic¬ 
ular by ensuring the cost-effectiveness of 
of its selling efforts.” 

The Jones board did not have to look 
at retail margins, which have in fact 
increased by 29 per cent, while manufac¬ 
turers’ prices have only gone up 13 per 
cent. It comments hopefully that the end¬ 
ing of resale price maintenance might 
change this. The Restrictive Practices 
Court did not think so. The fact is that 
so long as the bulk of sweet and chocolate 
purchases are made on impulse, confec¬ 
tionery retailing will remain a labour 
intensive service, the price of which is 
hound to rise more than the average. It 
is enough for the consumer to get (as he 
now does) the choice of marginally 
cheaper supplies in the High Street. 

Although sweet manufacturers’ costs 
have risen by no more than 13 per cent, 
the rise for the ten biggest companies 
was much smaller than this. Indeed the 
production costs pf these companies 
actually fell between 1961 and 1967, by 
2.3 per cent. 


Tfie board clearly implies, however, that 
the industry is spending too much on 
promotion. 

Ton largest manufacturers* cost per ton 
between 1981 and 1967 

% 

Direct production costs —2.3 

Indirect costs +28.9 

Total oosts +8.8 

Profits -17.6 

Total sales +5.7 

Although the charge of excessive pro¬ 
motion might justifiably be levelled against 
some industries, the sweet and chocolate 
industry is the least culpable target. And 
in general there is now ample evidence 
to show that heavy brand advertising does 
in fact produce the other benefits that 
competition is supposed to provide. Manu¬ 
facturing costs of things like tobacco, 
petrol, and confectionery have risen less 
than with other consumer goods. The more 
highly organised the retail trade becomes, 
the greater the need for manufacturers 
to use advertising to get news of new 
products across to consumers who can no 
longer get this from the corner shopkeeper. 
Without advertising there would not be 
competition but ignorance. And without 
competition, manufacturers would be 
under no pressure to innovate and improve 
efficiency. In fact, the confectionery manu¬ 
facturers have been under considerable 
pressure, despite resale price maintenance. 
Because the large manufacturers have 
spent more on promotion, their market 
shares have increased. These higher sales 
have allowed them to reduce their profits 
per ton, and the ensuing competition has 
forced them to seek higher manufacturing 
efficiency : as a result output per 
employee rose by one third between 1961 
and 1967 and their selling prices by under 
one per cent a year. Nor can it fairly be 
held that the industry has spent blindly 
on promotion, regardless of effectiveness. 
Certainly the technique of measuring 
the effectiveness of advertising is less 
advanced in Britain than in America. But 
it has developed a long way nevertheless, 
and of all industries to pick, the leading 
sweet and chocolate manufacturers are 
probably among the most advanced in 
the country at this* 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


GOLD RESERVES 

Fell £26 million in June after paying £13 
million on loan service charges, and, al¬ 
most certainly, further sizeable drawings 
on foreign credits. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Volume in May down 6 par cant from first 
quarter level. Much less buying in clothing 
ang footwear shops again, but no change 
in durable goods shops. 

CONSUMER CREDIT 

New credit tip a little in May, but total 
again. HP car sales in June 19 
~ 't down on last year. 

the pound (1958 = 20s) 


Industrial 
production • 
employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade # t 
Retell trade * 
Unemployment * 
Retell prieea 
Wage rates (weekly) 
Export prices 


* Seasonally adiustad Indicators of export and 
retail trade reflect movement In volume term*, 
>■*., in value at constant price. Unemployment 


Percentage change from : 


Month 

Index 

1968=100 

Previous 

month 

Three 

months ago 

Twelve 

months 

April 

138 

-4 

+1 

+3f 

.April 

, 100.8 

- 4.2 

-0.2 

-2.2 

April 

May 

137 

142 

nil 

-1 

tv 

+84 

May 

124 

—2 

-6 

+1 

June 

141.6 

+4.4 

+11.8 

+8.4 

May 

134.4 

+0.1 

+2.2 

+44 

May 

147.8 

+0.1 

+0.8 

+7.0 

April 

123 

+1 

‘ +2 

+7 


refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers end in Juno was running at en 
annual rote of 2.4%. t Provisional. 
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Hands up, the free traders 


From Europe, the swiftness of the 
reaction to France’s lapse into protec¬ 
tionism seemed an ominous further step 
back into the 1930s. As soon as the 
American decision to retaliate had been 
announced M. Jean Rey, the president of 
the European Commission, who had him¬ 
self been castigating the French, began 
appealing to third countries not to answer 
back and to explain that the commission’s 
quarrel with France was about their 
flouting of community rules rather than 
the measures themselves. In a 180 degree 
spin, he even praised the French for 


the “ courageous and meritorious" way 
they had limited the action. The import 
quotas, he said soothingly, affected only 
20 per cent of France’s total imports (a 
pleasing contrast, he suggested, with 
Britain’s 1964 import surcharge). The 
other commissioners took similarly con¬ 
ciliatory lines in their speeches in national 
capitals to mark the completion of the 
common market’s custom’s union, with 
the lonely but distinguished exception of 
M. Mansholt, who launched a bitter attack 
on gaullism and all its work and hinted 
that the French should be hauled up 


before the High Court of Justice if they 
refused to mend their ways. However 
angry France's partners in the EEC were 
(and Italy and Germany were hopping 
mad), the signs grew that they would 
swallow France's pill and even allow 
through the proposed steel quotas at the 
full council meeting called for Friday. 
France, for its part, has now accepted 
Community procedure. 

What needs to be understood is that 
the American response, too, is primarily a 
political precaution designed to head off 
a major move, through Congress, towards 
protectionism. The measures will be 
“ countervailing duties "—an extra tariff 
designed to offset exactly the amount of 
the foreign export subsidy. While there 
should be no illusions in France or else¬ 
where that there is some way of avoiding 
this move, it is also true that the extra 
duties will be removed immediately the 
French subsidies end, presumably in 


Kennedy Round: no millennium yet 


Jul> 1, amply advertised as D-day for 
tariff cuts, has come and gone. What has 
it done for free trade ? 

Internal common market tariffs on in¬ 
dustrial goods have gone altogether, but 
Ironticr formalities will continue at least 
until the Six agree on a central customs 
fund and align their quota restrictions on 
trade with „ Japan and Eastern Europe. 

Most of the 33 Kennedy Round coun¬ 
tries have now made the first two-fifths 
of. their agreed tariff cuts; the remainder 
will be introduced in instalments up to 
1972. The negotiations originally aimed at 
A 50 per cent across-the-board cut in tariff 
rates, and ended up with a complicated 
selective package which works out at an 
average cut of 35 per cent. 

Even by 1972, differences in national 
rates won’t be ironed out—though the 
common market has now moved to a com¬ 
mon external tariff (see table). The cuts 
cover $40 billion of goods—a vast improve¬ 
ment on the $5 billion achieved by the 
previous round of negotiations, but only a 
quarter of total world imports in 1964, the 
base year chosen. 

Tariffs apart, there is a whole battery 
of “ non-tariff barriers " a country can use 
to protect its industry, either through con¬ 
trols on imports or promotion of exports. 
The French last week applied both kinds 
of measure. By imposing temporary im¬ 
port quotas and granting subsidies for 
exports, they managed to keep their 
promises on tariff cuts, but virtually w iped 
out their effect. 

A quick list of possible restrictive non- 
tariff barriers could, look pbmething like 
this : 


• Imports quotas; in use fairly universally 
for agricultural products, but tempting 
also to industry. In the USA, a number 
of important industries—chemicals, oil, 
steel, textiles—have been lobbying for 
their introduction, so far without suc¬ 
cess. 

• Import surcharges, on the .model of the 
British one introduced in 1964. The 
trouble with these is that they are only 
acceptable in emergencies; otherwise 
trading partners may retaliate. 

• Campaigns of the “ Buy British ” and 
“ Buy American ” type (both have been 
tried recently); these are equally un¬ 
popular with other countries. 

• The “ American Selling Price ” (ASP) 
practice, which has been operating in the 
USA on benzenoid chemicals since 
before the First World War. This 
involves charging duty on imports on 
the basis of the US wholesale price, 
rather than the, usually lower, price in 
the country of origin. Less than in per 


cent of chemicals are affected, but the 
practice has been upsetting America’s 
trading partners. Britain and the Six 
ha\e declared themselves ready to come 
to the aid of the shaky US balance of 
payments through earlier introduction 
of tariff cuts and other concessions— 
but only if ASP is abandoned. The 
Americans have till the end of the year 
to make up their minds but it now' looks 
very doubtful whether the legislation will 
get through Congress this session. 

• Technical standards. In some industries, 
e.g. electrical engineering, varying tech¬ 
nical standards required effectively 
discriminate against imports. 

• Lastly, there are export subsidies in a 
number of forms. 

GATT is expected to start on a study of 
non-tariff barriers in the near future, and 
plans for a sequel to the Kennedy Round 
are already in the air. All this looks fairly 
hopeful. And perhaps some day they may 
even get down to tackling the big remain¬ 
ing problem—protection on agricultural 
products. 


The big traders' tariff cute 



Britain 


USA 

EEC 


Japan 


now 

1972 

now 

1972 

now 

1972 

now 

1872 

Cara 

Goods vehicles 

17.8 

11 

6.6 

3—5.8 

17.6 

11 

32-36 

17.5-30 

up to 2.8 litres 
over 2.8 litres 

17.5 

22 

11 

22 

25 

0-3 

17.6 

22 

11 

22 

21.5-24 

13.6-16 

Typawritars 

7.6 

7.5 

10 

0-5.6 

10.4 

6.6 

12 

7.6 

TV & radio seta 

18 

15 

9- 

12 5 

18.8 

14 

14.5-16 

9-10 

Watehaa 

26.5 

17 

t 

t 

8.6 

7.5 

24-32 

16-20 

Woollen Fabrics 

17.6 

17.6. 

38* 

30* 

13 

13 

16-18 

10-15 

Synthetic fibrp yams 

14.6 

■ 

27* 

10.6—25* 

10.8 

8 

12-20 

7.6-12.5 


* plus specifics duty 
t no meaningful average available 
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early 1969. A political gesture of great 
importance at home will have been made 
without really impairing world trade. Xoi 
is it motivated by pique: although M. 
Delire, the French foreign minister, has 
publicly indicated his disbelief, aid 
although the motives of governments are 
always at least a little inscrutable, the 
announced American reaction against the 
new French export subsidies would 
probably have been taken, equally 
promptly, against any other industrial 
country. 

Almost no one noticed when, to the 
astonishment of the Italians, an Ameri¬ 
can countervailing duty was levied a year 
ago against Italian exports of steel towers 
for electric transmission on the ground 
that the steel was subsidised (which it 
was). Once again, in April of this year, 
there was no notice when exports of 
canned tomato products from France and 
Italy were also made subject to counter¬ 
vailing duties, and when the Department 
of Agriculture announced special subsidies 
on poultry exports to Switzerland to offset 
common market and Danish subsidies 
that had caused the American share of 
the market to drop from 67 to 3 per cent. 
Perhaps to make the point a hit clearer, 
another countervailing duty was levied 
against Italian steel wire mesh only last 
month. 

The motive is to assure Congress that 
the United States is no longer the fall guv 
in world trade and that the Administra¬ 
tion is vigorously on the watch for all 
those clever foreign practices that have 
been taken without protest in the past. 
'File French measures offered by far the 
best opportunity to date to prove the 
point, which had been receiving few head¬ 
lines. 

France 

Aprds le d6luge 

Paris 

The first conclusion after listening to M. 
Couve de Murville, France's finance 
minister, on Wednesday, is that the cost 
of the May disruption was even larger 
than had been thought. It was higher, 
internally, with an ext? a increase in 
government expenditure alone from now’ 
until the end of the year put at Fr 7.3 
billion (of which Fr 4.", billion reflects 
higher salaries of civil servants and Fr 1.5 
billion additional social security payments 
to fanners) ; and much larger externally, 
since in June France threw nearly $1,060 
million into the battle for the iianc (in¬ 
cluding $885 million drawn from the IMF 
so that official reserves fell by $204 
million). 

The measures to contain the pressure 
on the franc—notably the increase in bank 
rate from 3.5 per cent to 3 per cent and 
the stiffening of exchange control—were 
unexpectedly severe. The government is 
/proclaiming loudly that it is determined 
nqMo devalue, and that these measures 
should convince the world of it. Intern¬ 


ally, it is also saying that a 5 per cent 
hank late will merely bring France's dis¬ 
count rate moie into line with rates in 
other western countries, particularly 
Britain and America. 

As M. Couve de Murville acknow¬ 
ledged, the government faces an acutely 
difficult situation, which * no doubt why 
he found it so difficult to explain his 
policy. The promised increase in taxes 
of Fr 2.5 billion appears to he designed to 
prevent what the authorities consider 
would he an excessive widening of the 
budget deficit (estimated at Fr 5.3 billion 
even before May) rather than any clear 
Keynesian judgment of their economic 
impact. The government has not yet 
even announced how it plans to raise the 
revenue ; details are expected on July 1 ith 
when the new national assembly meets for 
the first time. The finance minister has 
merely said that the new taxes will not 
hear on production costs, nor take away 
the increase in purchasing power of 
smaller taxpayers. (Cruel Anglo-Saxons 
might say that these twin promises could 
only Ik* simultaneously achieved by 
levying taxes that will not actually he col¬ 
lected ; perhaps a capital gains tax on 
hearer securities, unless anyone lias a 
better idea ?) 

The government's problem is to combat 
price inflation and a deterioration in the 
balance of payments, without restraining 
economic growth or creating higher un¬ 
employment. Normally, one would have 
expected that the events of May would 
raise consumption, but cut investment. 
M. Couve de Murville said this week that 
far-reaching fiscal measures to encourage 
investment would be taken in the autumn, 
llut lie will have to see that room is made 
for it. The sum of the measures announced 
in Paris this week look disturbingly like 
those announced in Britain when Labour 
took office in 1964. 

South African gold 

That IMF argument 

The arguments about South Africa’s 
proposal to sell gold for currencies to the 
international Monetary Fund falls into 
two parts. 

First, the lesser issue. Because the IMF 
was short of currencies, $42 million of 
South African rand were included (along 
with some other relatively minor curren¬ 
cies) in the packages made available for 
the recent French and British drawings. 
What usually happens when a country 
draws from the IMF a currency that is 
not convertible 41 in fact ” is that it 
promptly returns the currency to the 
IMF ; which then returns it to the 
country that supplied it ; and the supply¬ 
ing country’ then contributes an equal 
amount in gold or truly convertible foreign 
currencies. .South Africa, as was its right, 
stipulated in advance that it would agree 
to the inclusion of rand in IMF packages 
only on condition that it could get them 
back for gold. Moreover, member coun¬ 


tries of the IMP' have, the right, under 
Article V (Section 7 ) of the- IMF Agree¬ 
ment to “repurchase fironi the fund for 
gold any part of the fund’s holdings of 
its currency in excess of its quota.” So 
there was no argument when South 
Africa successfully drew this super-gold 
tranche of $60.2 million from the IMF 
last weekend in an exchange of gold for 
a mix of dollars, D-mark, lire and yen. By 
doing this, South Africa has replenished 
its holding of foreign currencies, and thus 
put off the day—to which the Americans 
look forward obsessionally—when it may 
have to get foreign currencies by selling 
gold on the free market, in amounts that 
would bring the free market gold price 
tumbling. 

But the real quarrel has been about 
South Africa's right to sell gold freely to 
the IMF for foreign currencies, thus 
finally banishing all American hopes that 
South Africa can be forced to dump on 
the free market. This argument hinges on 
the interpretation of Article V (Section 6) 
of the IMF Articles of Agreements : 
4t Any member desiring to obtain, directly 
or indirectly, the currency of another 
member for gold shall, provided that it 
can do so with equal advantage, acquire 
it by the sale of gold to the fund.” The 
South Africans and their supporters 
interpret this as an unconditional right 
to sell gold to the IMF. Opponents, led 
bv the Americans, rest their case on the 
words “ with equal advantage.” Since 
South Africa cannot at present sell new 
gold to most major central hanks (tie- 
cause the Americans have persuaded them 
not to accept it), it is argued that the sale 
of gold to the IMF would constitute a 
special, not an equal, advantage. This is 
now being debated by lawyers and a decis¬ 
ion may not lie quick. 

The intensive American lobbying on 
this issue has caused some ill-feelings at 
the IMF, even among members not 
sympathetic to South Africa's case. 
Britain has supported the American stand, 
and done so flatly against its own interests. 
Since the South Africans are mainly 
interested in acquiring sterling from the 
IMF, Britain's reserves (inclusive of its 

KEY INDICATORS 
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net debts to the IMF) 1 would gain the 
benefit. The British Government's present 
policy is that, since the United States has 
such an obsession about gold, Britain had 
better not annoy Washington on this. Mr 
Jenkins evidently hopes to gain offsetting 
favours from the Americans in other- 
financial directions. But, on this issue, he 
should not so blindly agree to act as Mr 
McChesney Martin’s poodle. 

Canada 


Its own Suez Canal ? 


As the strike of 1,250 workers of the St 
Lawrence Seaway Authority enters its 
third week, predictions of disaster among 
shippers have increased—and so have the 
appeals to the Canadian prime minister, 
Mr Pierre Trudeau, to take direct action 
and even send in troops. 

The Trudeau government was reluctant 
to act before the general election on June 
25 for fear many voters would see it as a 
high-handed strike-breaker. Its inaction 
during the following week was less easily 
explained. The acting labour minister, Mr 
Bryce Mackasey, was given the job of 
getting the seaway authority—a crown 
agency—and the strikers together to close 
the gap between the authority's 12 per 
cent wage increase offer and the strikers' 
demand for 18 per cent. A Sunday meeting 
narrowed the gap to two percentage 
points (13 per cent offered, 15 per cent 
asked) but the meeting broke up with 
mutual recriminations and the workers 
declared themselves ready for a long 
strike—the first in the seaway's ten year 
history. 

The Canadian government has dealt 
with similar stoppages in other virtually 
essential services usually bv getting parlia¬ 
ment to endorse a special back to wmk 
order followed by a generous settlement : 
the railwaymen two years ago received 
this treatment from Mr Lester Pearson. 
The two obstacles to this procedure this 
time have been the fact that election writs 
cannot be certified and parliament 
reassembled for at least another week, and 
the Liberal platform policy of taking 
every measure to curb inflation. Since a 
30 per cent award to seaway workers in 
1966 began a round of industrial increases 
on which inflation was partly blamed, 
they were doubly wary of going beyond 
the conciliation board’s recommendation 
of 12 per cent over two years. 

So 75 oceangoing ships have continued 
to be trapped in the Great Lakes while 
56 more are lined up at Montreal waiting 
for entry. The losses in toll revenue have 
run at $96,000 a day and in wages at 
$34,000. 

With Canada's wheat exports 45 per 
cent down on last year because of falling 
Russia and China, and with 
Anie.c!§!.n steelmakers having stockpiled 

f y in anticipation of their own strike, 
effe0& during the first two weeks were 
heavy. Now they are beginning to 
1 tell and pressure on railway systems to 


the Atlantic seaboard is growing. The 
American shippers, whose own seawa\ 
workers are barred from striking (and 
receive wages on average 20 per cent 
above the Canadians;, are complaining 
that the strike will destroy confidence for¬ 
ever in the seaway and put it on a level 
with the Suez canal. 

But while waterborne costs remain at 
least 20 per cent below overland costs 
there seems little likelihood that the sea¬ 
way on which the two governments spent 
$460 million, will be spurned by exporters 
and manufacturers. Last year, 60 million 
tons of cargo passed along the seaway. 
The strike, however, will add to the 
mounting deficit which the authority has 
been battling against. 

Dutch shipyards 

Mergers galore 


A series of mergers in Dutch shipyards 
announced during the last ten days has 
transformed the shipbuilding industry in 
Holland from a bunch of small warring 
tribes into two powerful groups. Last 
week, the Vcrolme United Shipyard of 
Rotterdam announced it was taking ovei 
the Nederlandschc l)ok en Scheepsbouw 
Maatschappij (NDSM), the largest 
shipyard in Amsterdam. This week 
another Rotterdam shipyard, Wilton- 
Fijenoord Bronwerk, admitted after a 
press leak that it was engaged in merger 
negotiations with Yerenigde Machine- 
fabriken, the largest engineering group in 
Holland, and then 48 hours later 
announced it was coordinating all its 
marine activities (short of an actual 
merger) with yet another shipbuilding 
and engineering company, Rijn-Schelde, 
which combines Rotterdamscbe Dmogdok 
Mij. and l)e Schelde of Flushing. 

'These totally unexpected developments 
are the climax of a year-long fight 
between Vcrolme on one hand, and 
NDSM, coupled with the shipbuilding 
members of the new Wilton-Fijcnoord 
group, on the other, over who would 
build a repair and construction dock 
designed to take giant tankers over 
300,000 tons. Last year, both sides pub¬ 
lished rival plans for a giant building 
dock, and wanted government credit 
guarantees to cover their cost. The gov¬ 
ernment has made a number of fruitless 
attempts to get the two groups to agree 
on one joint project. 

A recent rej>ort showing that even one 
new repair dock in the Rotterdam area 
might not be a paying proposition for the 
first four or five years of its life. A few 
months ago the Minister >of Economic 
Affairs made it clear that the failure to 
agree on a joint project would jeopardise 
the chances of any kind of guarantee. But 
now, the government has landed itself in 
a nice dilemma. 

This week it nearlv decided to back the 
Vcrolme project by making a FI. 75 
million (£8.7 million) credit guarantee 
available for the construction of a' large 


building and repair dock for ships up to 
900,000 tons at the Rosenburg shipyard 
some ten miles up the New Waterway 
canal between Rotterdam and the North 
Sea. This would be combined with a giant 
slipway already under construction at the 
Rosenburg yard. Sections of giant tankers 
would be built on the slipway, and then 
floated into the doc k for welding together. 

But now the Wilton-Fijcnoord group 
has announced that its first joint venture 
will be the construction of a repair docks 
for ships up to 300,000 tons in the 
Europort area. Work on this dockyard 
is to start immediately. Its request for 
credit guarantees apparently still stands. 
As Yerolme looks big enough to go it 
alone, the government has a difficult 
choice. 


Jamaica 

Looking for 
investors 


\ gioup of Jamaican, British and Ameri¬ 
can businessmen is canvassing British 
investors’ support fora £40 million project 
in Montego Bay, Jamaica. The plan is to 
develop an already booming tourist cit\ 
into a major tourist centre and to bring 
industry and commerce Mo a neglected 
area. As in the Grand Bahamas project, 
a complete investment package is offered 
to potential British and other foreign 
investors, from the choice of a site to 
design and const!uction of the facilities, 
and it is hoped to create a broadly based 
mix of tourist industry, light manufactur¬ 
ing, and commerce. The Montego Bay 
project is primarily concerned with the 
development of the hinterland. Jamaica 
wants to avoid at all costs a high standard 
of Jiving enclave at its shore cut off from 
the economy behind it. 

Jamaican participation is stressed. The 
company, Montego Freeport Limited, 
founded in iqfifi, by a Jamaican business¬ 
man and developer, has floated shares in 
Jamaica. 'The company has turned several 
swamp islands at Montego Bay in to 350 
acres of solid land ready for hotels, and 
factories. And it built a deep-water har¬ 
bour to be opened at the end of this 
month. The island has been diversifying 
successfully from its heavy agriculture 
dependence as a major sugar and fruit 
producer into the world's largest producer 
of bauxite. Rut the development is still 
patch} with industry concentrated around 
Kingston. Now, it is hoped, the north¬ 
west will turn into an im|x)rtant indus¬ 
trial and commercial centre, which will 
eventually give work to about 20,000 
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The savings gimmick 


Savings is a word that brings out the more 
primitive side of Treasury thinking. It 
tends to get translated into “ national 
savings," and to cause much head¬ 
shaking over the cost of Government 
borrowing. Thus “ as a matter of urg¬ 
ency " the Treasury is now studying the 
idea of a contractual save-as-you-earn 
.scheme operated by employers. But the 
depressing implication of the Chancellor's 
speech to the House on Tuesday, was 
that the scheme should be yet another 
form of national savings, with the 
money going straight to the Exchequer. 
The idea is now to be examined by a 
committee including representatives of 
the CBI and the TUG, with the Financial 
Secretary, Mr Harold Lever, as chair¬ 
man. With luck this committee will 
evolve a clearer idea of what is needed. 

The crucial economic point to make is 
that it is well worth while for the 
Government to encourage savings in the 
sense of “ not consuming." But there is 
no point at all in its encouraging 
11 saving " in the sense of merely getting 
some funds switched from one form of 
liquid holding to another. Every £i that 
Mr Jenkins can persuade the public not 
to spend means that he can afford to 
raise £i less in taxes. Even 1 £i that he 
jrersuades people to switch into official 
national savings media out of building 
society deposits or local authority loans 
is merely an expensive nuisance. 

At the present time, the British people 
are notorious for spending so large a 
proportion of their incomes. Except for 
a few months at the start of 1966, they 
have never been as thrifty again as they 
were in 1961, before Mr Selwyn Lloyd’s 
squeeze, when just over 9% of disposable 
after-tax income was saved. Today’s pro- 
jjortion is around 7% under normal cir¬ 
cumstances This is still a higher savings 
ratio, than in the 1950s, when consumers 
were revoking after the war deprivations 
and before pension schemes were stim¬ 
ulated by new tax reliefs in I956. The 
average proportidh saved Was 3$% in the 
first ha,« of the tg^tos, 4 a# 4i% in the 
second half. JBut, 7% is a low figure by 
mqit comparable international standards. 
Ir :#fcvtral other rich' 
t m] #jngs ;ratio/ .has/ 1 flatted ".vcftt. in 


recent years ; but in Britain the flattening- 
out has occurred at too low a level. Five 
years ago it would probably have been 
forecast that personal savings in Britain 
in 1968 would have amounted to about 
10% of disposable income. 

It is to the credit of the Confederation 
of British Industry that, in a recently 
circulated paper, it raised the whole 
subject of personal savings. It is welcome 
that the Treasury is lielatedly showing 
some interest. But it should rethink 
the whole role of national savings. The 
object of this movement should not be 
to raise money for the Treasury, but 
to provide a medium for the smallest and 
least knowledgeable saver. Ever since the 
budget, interest rates have still been too 
low' for this purpose. A fair net rate on 
post office savings bank deposits would 
now be about 4% since the building 
societies are giving 4$% ; but the POSB 
and the trustee savings banks give only 
net on ordinary accounts and ti°«. 
gross on their special investment accounts. 
Nor is b\\, gross on the new British 
development bond attractive, even with a 
2% tax free bonus after five years. 

The rather higher grossed-up tax-free 
terms on national savings certificates are 
still not attractive for the small saver, 
considering their serious illiquidity. 
Although their interest rates are improved 
occasionally, the Treasury has discovered 
that the best way to raise the nominal 


total of 41 national savings" is to allow 
people to hold more certificates tax free. 

This is an entirely pointless operation ; 
the rich simply switch from other media 
in order to get surtax relief, and the net 
borrowing cost to the Treasury is just 
about the most expensive imaginable. 

'The GBI wants the limits on rich men’s 
holdings of national savings certificates 
swept away altogether ; that would be a 
surtaxpayers dream but not a sensible 
piece of economics. One other suggestion 
of the CBI's—the indexed bond, whose 
redemption would be tied to the value 
of money—should also be resisted at 
present. If ever it, became difficult for the 
Government to raise money on gilt-edged, 
there might be a case for raising it on a 
“ national equity ” : but that stage has 
not been reached yet, even with the yield 
on undated stock at over 7$%. 

Much more interestingly, the CBI's 
main suggestion was a scheme allowing 
savings from earnings, collected by the 
employers, to be tax fiee up to, say 5% 
of income, with the money being invested 
in unit trusts, investment trusts and build¬ 
ing societies. Under the successful 
German scheme, which has impressed the 
GBI, employees are allowed to save up to 
14s a week this way, and many have done 
so eagerly. The TUG is in favour, pro¬ 
vided the scheme is voluntary, which it 
would have to be, and provided employees 
get good facilities for opting out and 
getting their money back. CBI members 
favour it partly because an increasing 
number dislike encouraging staff to 
subscribe to< national savings. 

One caution needs to be entered. In 
principle, tax reliefs for savings are bad. 
They tend all too easily to get out 
of hand as the tax relief on life assurance 
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has done ; they become extremely expen¬ 
sive to the economy as soon as they 
develop their (all too common) habit of 
working mainly in favour of the rich, and 
they then distort distribution of savings 
between media pretty absurdly. But the 
bijr question is whether giving relief in 
this particular way—five-year contractual 
schemes, administered by, or through, 
employers—would make a really worth¬ 
while difference to people's propensity to 
spend more of their incomes. 

The most striking feature of Britain’s 
savings scene is that building societies 
still account for such a large share of 
new saving, although deposits made with 
them offer no protection against inflation 
and, since the societies themselves pay the 
income tax on the distributions, they 
carry no special tax advantage. What they 
do offer is security, and, more important 
still, liquidity. Lesson : liquidity matters. 

'Fite other most striking savings 
feature is the mushrooming growth of 
unit trusts, much of it representing saving 
on a regular basis, with or without life 
cover. By contrast, traditional life 
assurance funds are growing more slowly ; 
even though they give perhaps as good 
an inflation hedge as unit trusts in normal 
circumstances, and even though they also 
carry the tax relief on life cover. Their 
slower growth rate has a lot to do with 
the rather unimaginative way in which 
traditional life assurance is marketed. But 
it also suggests that the tax relief may 
not be all that important. What the saver 
wants is liquidity, an inflation hedge or 
a real market interest rate (currently of 
7} to 8%), and a regular savings 
arrangement that he can get out of when 
he wants to. 

What the CBI wants comes to much 
the same thing : investment in unit trusts 
and fixed interest, and a regular savings 
arrangement that can be got out of—but 
plus tax relief. Ironically the mixture 
would then closely resemble a with-profits 
life policy. If life companies would 
remove off-putting features from policies, 
and sell them in co-operation with 
employers, that might do the trick. This 
is, after all, exactly what Investment 
Annuity Life is now doing with its 
equity-linked unit trust policy. 

What about a “ savings growth policy,” 
by which a saver could invest regularly 
in a carefully selected mixture of stocks 
and shares, property and mortgages ? All 
the net income and capital growth would 
be added in ; loans would be available, if 
needed. 

The policy would be cashable with a 
small (life offices, please note) penalty, and 
with life assurance included, in order to 
get the tax relief. This could be billed 
as the best way to bring the advantages 
of trouble-free equity investment, high 
interest rates and booming property values 
to the pocket of the man in the street. 
With small modifications this is simply 
the traditiqnal life policy, but stripped of 
all the gloomy references to old age and 
security V|fhat discourage positively the 
swinginnfivvould-be saver of today. 


London market 

Firing on all 
cylinders 


Only bears have cause for complaint in 
the behaviour of the London stock market 
this week. Industrials, oils and mines all 
went ahead pretty generally, and the 
gilt-edged market shared at least for a 
rime in the general levity. In fact, the 
demand for Government stock contri¬ 
buted to the sharp rise in equities, by 
making it possible to unload some fairly 
large lumps of stock and switch into 
shares. 

But the very spread of interest in shares 
makes it difficult to attribute the excite¬ 
ment to any particular cause. If it is 
anticipation of rising profits on the home 
market, why should foreign stocks be 
keeping level with the rest, and if it is 
fear of devaluation, why should the home- 
based ones be so much in demand ? Even 
the inflation theory seemed to be squashed 
by the demand for gilt-edged. One likely 
explanation is that a number of factions 
afe at work, but with one significant 
difference from the usual state of war 
in the market. We are used to disagree¬ 
ment leading to an equilibrium in the 
stock market, with bulls buying and bears 
selling. But now that inflation is so well 
known and greedy an enemy, no one 
wants merely to sit on money, even for 
a short time. So going liquid has little 
appeal, and the various opinions about 
the market outlook are expressed in buy¬ 
ing of different investments. Thus every¬ 
body buys something—the prophets of 
doom for the international monetary 
system buy golds, the sterling devaluation 
worriers buy any overseas stocks. Home 
equities attract the profit hopefuls, the 
fugitives from inflation and the band¬ 
wagon junipers, while fixed interest 
attracts the cheap-buyers and indivi¬ 
dualists, as well as those who really need 
an assured high yield. 

Equity bulls will probably turn out 
right, even though things have gone too 
far for widespread laTge gains in the near 
future. And probably the least logical- 
sounding bulls are the ones oh the right 
track—the band-waggon junipers. On 
serious calculations, present prices are 
discounting a long way ahead. Brokers 
Phillips and Drew reckon that if they 
stay put for a year they will on average 
be around 19 times earnings. This is not 
bad, but is still looking for more growth. 
As P. and D. warn their clients, there 
is a danger of double-counting by looking 
for a future P/E that has only been justi¬ 
fied by present prospects. 

The equity shortage argument should 
not have been the influence it was, as 
Professor H. B. Rose argues in the Invest¬ 
ment Analyst . The switch to corporation 
tax made borrowing capital more attrac¬ 
tive to companies and the resultant rush 
to borrow drove debenture yields up* Any 
institutional investor sees loan stock and 


equities as alternatives; low equity yields 
must be augmented bv growth * to offset 
high loan yields. But tne private investor 
saw the disappearance of the equity round 
the corner and rushed to buy while he 
could. His eagerness was increased by his 
belief in the equity as a hedge against 
nearly everything—inflation, devaluation, 
Labour governments and the revaluation 
of gold. 

Now the resurgence of equity issues, 
which Professor Rose foresaw when he 
wrote last year, is upon us. 

But for all these sober reflections, people 
buy shares, and give every indication that 
they will go on buying shares. And since 
the main reason for doing so is not the 
anticipation of future income, or any 
such economic stuff, but the expectation 
that shares will go up, there appears no 
immediate need to opt out of the equity 
market. So long as the communal boot¬ 
lace can bear the strain, the market will 
lift itself up. What’s the breaking point ? 


Beecham Group 

The 17 years of 
Mr Lazell 


Mr H. G. Lazell, staunchest and most 
competent of free enterprisers, hands over 
chairmanship of the Beecham Group 
this year to the former head of a 
nationalised industry, Sir Ronald 
Edwards, now of the Electricity Council. 
Both men apparently think alike—though 
whether Sir Ronald will continue the 
group’s contribution to the finances of the 
Conservative Party at this year’s £20,000 
is another matter. Under Mr Lazell, 
Beecham over the last 17 years, has 
lieen one of the very few British com¬ 
panies sufficiently marketing conscious to 
compete successfully in the American 
“ toiletry ” market with Brylcreem and 
Macleans toothpaste, and for the first 
time overseas profits this year were more 
than home ones. 

But the product responsible more than 
any other for more than doubling profits 
over the last four years is Beecham’s 
penicillin mutant, Penbritin, which took 
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over anything in Europe, the inflqw of 
foreign money is not going to be very big, 
but anything is better than nothing. 


IPC __ 

Cudlipp's 

inheritance 


In his first annual report as chairman of 
the International Publishing Corporation, 
Mr Hugh Cudlipp says of his predecessor, 
Mr Cecil Harmsworth King: 

His increasing preoccupation and inter¬ 
vention in national affairs in a personal 
sense rather than in the more objective 
publishing sense had created a situation 
between Mr King and his colleagues which 
was detrimental to the present and future 
conduct of the business of IPC. 

The new chairman will inevitably do 
better in his first full year than the 
£3.57 mn drop to £7.24 mn in trading 
profit of last year. The £7.5 mn increase 
in revenue as a result of price rises will, 
however, be half consumed by higher, 
post-devaluation paper costs ; and the 
future for IPC’s trouble spots, the Sun , 
the general magazines, the new enterprises 
and printing, is not clear. 

The Sun continues to lose £1.75 mn a 
year ; operating economies of £300,000 
last year were offset by reduced advertis¬ 
ing revenue. Sales are still falling towards 
the million mark; and, most disappointing, 
the paper has not kept the younger, 
better-off class of readers it acquired initi¬ 
ally, to replace the loyalists of the Daily 
Herald . Because of a recent commitment 
to keep the Sun going until the 1970s, the 
losses look like going on at this rate for a 
couple of years at least ; and the fewer 
young intelligent readers the Sun has to 
offer, the le&s likely becomes its long- 
rumoured merger with the Guardian . 

The advertising agencies are complain¬ 
ing about allegedly excessive rates now 
being charged by the television contrac¬ 
tors : but there is unlikely to be any 
general swing back to the press by the 
key advertisers of consumer goods. This 
matters enormously to IPC’s general 
magazines as well as to the Sun . These 
are now grouped in three publishing 
companies (Odhams, Fleetway, Newnes) ; 
one senior director has already left the 
division since the recent appointment of 
Mr Arnold Quick to be its head. IPC 
sorely needs some big new names in 
magazines: the re-launch of Woman's 
Mirror was abandoned ; the remaining 
four women’s weeklies have now a static 
look about them, despite last year's 
successful facelift to the veteran Woman’s 
Weekly . Nona, the smart woman’s 
monthly, is successful but, as the chairman 
admits: “The launch of Intro , an un¬ 
conventional weekly for teenager?, was an 
expensive failure.” 

Judgment must also be suspended on 
the New Enterprises division engaged in 
computer exploitation andteaching aids ; 



two sectors which are both fashionable 
and of unproved profitability. In print¬ 
ing, his former charge, which he was in 
the middle of reorganising, Mr Quick has 
left behind. him losses of £2.6 mn on the 
turnover of £17.5 mn. All the chairman 
can say about printing is that it “ should 
cease to be a drain on the corporation’s 
resources in the near future.” As printing 
works are steadily shut (IPC has now 
only 15 works compared with the original 
24) the break-even point cannot lie that far 
off. But real profitability must depend 
on getting some outside contracts, and 
major publishers are notoriously shy of 
giving work to printing works owned by 
a rival. 

Enough questions here to make IPC 
shares a possible gamble, even though 
some improvements are already visible ; 
the last year’s reduction in profits from 
books, for instance, will not recur. The 
shares, which, as the chart shows, have 
not been exciting in the last couple of 
years, have dipped from 18s ijd to their 
present 17s 6d since Mr King left. On the 
principle—which worked very well with 
AEI when Lord Chandos left, and with 
Bowater after Sir Eric Bowater died— 
that shares in a company which has been 
dominated by one man should be bought 
when that man leaves, IPC shares are 
worth buying. But the new management 
lias still to prove itself. 


Equity-linked assurance 

Resurrection 


The single-premium bond is not dead. 
Most—Westminster-Hambro’s Lifebonds 
are a notable exception—have been 
d<»pping, t and some of the funds havpbeen 
used for pension arrangements, which still 
get favourable tax treatment. In the first 
three months of operating E special pension 
scheme in which the funds are split 
three ways for investment, Abbey Life 
Assurance has raised £60,000 in annual 
premiums. One-third of the investment 
goes into the company’s property bond 
fund ; now these bonds are coming to life 
again for straightforward, single-premium 
policies. 


,, But this does not mean all the single- 
premium policies will come nooding back 
in the realisation that life is not $pbad 
after all. Property bonds are’ rather 
different. .As a property investment, with 
a worthwhile yield —ploughed J&ack— 
they have advantages independent of the 
former tax benefits. Since many property 
shares can be 1 >ought at a discO&nt on 
asset valpe, it might seem cheaper to 
invest that way in property and take life 
assurance separately. But then corporation 
tax takes a slice out of income, (fence the 
yield on the Financial* Times-Actuaries 
property share index is 3.3% and bn some 
good-class stocks less—for example^ Metro¬ 
politan Estate arid Property on'2.7%. 

But Property bonds produce a rental 
income Sifter tax of $$%■ The difference 
is ample to cover the J% .annual 
management and life cover charge and 
amortisation of the 5% initial charge. 
Being—so far—the only way to invest a 
small amount in commercial prpperty 
without suffering corporation t$x, this 
policy clearly fills a need. 

Meanwhile, the trend, for the traditional 
life companies to provide equity-linked 
assurance goes on. Phoenix Assurance is 
buying a quarter of the capital qtEbor 
Securities, and will in the autumn launch 
a range of policies linked with Ebor's 
various units. But Eagle Star Insurance 
is to some extent 11 de-equirising.” With 
gilt-edged stocks touching 8% yields and 
ordinary shares held by many to be at 
dangerously high levels, this is not 
surprising. In place of the policy that 
was linked to British Shareholders* Inter¬ 
national Trust, and which had to be 
withdrawn following the 1965 Finance 
Act, Eagle Star is issuing a policy linked 
to a special fund, which is free to invest 
in fixed-interest stocks, and will initially 
have 20% of its funds in these media. 
One trouble with the old scheme was that 
the low return on BSIT could have led 
to the ordinary with-profits policyholders 
subsidising the unit policyholders. 


Swiss industry 

Pipe of peace 

Gantw1 

The trend to concentration in Swiss 
industry is making itself felt even in the 
highly traditional engineering field. This 
has led to polarisation into two main 
competing groups: Brown Boveri of 
Baden, with sales of £356 mn and over 
80,000 employees, and Sulzer of Winter- 
. thur, with r £i^ ijan sales *i»d 
the payroll. Competition between pie two 
on the hdzne market is epitomised in tbeir 
race in atomic reactor development But 
in export markets they are no less* rivals, 
and Brown Boveri caused' fr iffl^iast year 
with its success on the North American 
market, beating the two American giants, 
General' Electric and Westinjghouse, to 
contracts for huge steam-turbine genera¬ 
tors. , . ■ ■ * - 1 
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JBrowri BovfcriY management attributes 
success partly to its *pwh technology 
ahd partly to its price advantage. And 
this in turn it attributes to the lack of 
competition in this held in the United 
States (where about 40% of the free 
world demand for steam turbine genera¬ 
tors arises). With only two likely suppliers 
of this class of plant, there is room for a 
price leader and a follower, but no real 
competition. However, Brown Boveri has 
to reorganise and cut costs some more 
now, for the American giants soon took 
up the challenge and began to extend 
their production. 

Each seeking to strengthen its own 
Organisation, Brown Boveri has taken over 
Maschinenfabrik Oerlikon, and Sulzer a 
half share of Escher Wyss, but now the 
two groups are trying co-operation. They 
have founded Sulzer Turbomaschinen, 
with equal shares in the capital. Starting 
in 1969, the new company is to handle 
development, construction and sale of gas 
turbines and compressors, while all steam 
turbine generators are to be produced 
and developed by Brown Boveri. Brown 
Boveri is also negotiating with the North 
American Rockwell Corporation to re¬ 
inforce its position in that market. By 
the end of this year, a decision is expected, 
probably allowing Rockwell to produce 
in America, Brown Boveri-designed 
equipment for power stations. 

Central management of Brown Boveri 
is likely to be strengthened by reorganisa¬ 
tion, for managing the vast network from 
Baden is a difficult task, when overseas 
subsidiaries far outweigh in size the home 
company. The German subsidiary alone 
(in which the parent has a 56% holding) 
has twice the turnover and number of 
employees that the parent company has. 
But Brown Boveri has managed to 
reverse the flow of scientists across the 
Atlantic. With its central research insti¬ 
tute, whose staff of scientists is expected 
to treble to about 300 within four years, 
Brown Boveri is attracting back Swiss 
scientists who had emigrated to the US 
And the research director came from the 
International Business Machines research 
institute at Zurich. 

What’s good for Brown Boveri is good 
for Switzerland. About 8% of the work¬ 
ing population of 2.8 mn are in the en¬ 
gineering industry, which provides a 
third of Swiss exports. The collaboration 
of Brown Boveri and Sulzer, as a vital 
step in competition with foreign Anns, is 
important to the country as a whole. 


Toys *1 

Buyers play ball 
again 


Shareholders > fti Airfix Industries, maker 
of toys, raod^l kits and plastic kitchen, 
ware, have a nice treat in their stocking. 
<8rpfits before tax in the year to last 
were up by 47%, whereas any 


investors whb i were relying on statements 
,' from the company as a guide to its for¬ 
tunes would still have been expecting 
■figures more or less the same as for the 
previous year, as they were given to 
understand in December. When the sur- 
f prise package is good no one complains, 
put given that not all shareholders will be 
in touch with business trends—toy sales 
generally have picked up—the company’s 
silence must have caused a certain amount 
of heart-searing among the not-so- 
knowing. 

That an improvement in trading was 
generally expected is clear enough from 
the market’s deadpan reaction to the 
hews. The non-voting shares just stayed 
around 19s. Even to the company itself, 
this is the real surprise. It denies that 
insider trading was responsible for the 
apparent accuracy of the market’s ex¬ 
pectations. But there would have been 
no harm in making an extraordinary 
interim statement, without necessarily 
giving figures. The directors thought 
they had a surprise up their sleeves, and 
have been nursing it for three months 
since the year ended. 

These figures go far to justify the per¬ 
formance of the shares, which have been 
a star recovery stock since bottoming at 
9s fid in 1967. It is certainly a smart turn¬ 
around in trading, for pretax profits were 
halved in the first six months. This shows 
what a better Christmas can do, aided by 
restocking by retailers when the festivities 
are over. A further improvement may 
well lie coming this year, so the P/E 
ratio of i8| is passable enough. 

Lines Bros, the biggest British toy- 
maker, has also found orders come in at 
a much better rate since Christmas. Lines 
has in the past shown itself vulnerable 
to trade cycles, and in the first half of 
1967 made a loss. But because of the 
seasonal nature of the trade, its first-half 
profits are normally small in any case. 
Before it can command an appreciably 
better rating in the market than its 
present 17J times earnings at 28s fid, 
Lines needs to show that it has licked 
the cycle, but the reorganisation of 
British operations—the overseas side has 
already been reorganised—should do it 
a lot of good, and a recovery is expected. 
It is also needed, for the dividend is only 
covered 1.2 times, after a tax charge of 
only 26%, thanks to losses still being 
carried forward by Meccano. 

Headquarter and General 
Supplies 

Reverse gear 

Poor old Headquarter and General 
Supplies is in trouble again. The new 
chairman, Mr F. R. Norton, who took 
office early in March at the suggestion of 
the Ionian Bank, has now found that the 
^company was trading at a loss in the year 
to March 31st. The accountants jare not 
yet able to give a hard figure, but at the 


half year, the loss was £125,000 before 
tax. There seems to have been no im¬ 
provement since, so instead of the £90,000 
pre-tax profit forecast by the new board 
in March, shareholders will be presented 
with another problem. Everything is sup¬ 
posed to be in ojrdpr now. Life is never 
dull for H & G shareholders. Last time the 
order backlog was the trouble, now it 
looks as if the orders may have been met 
at the wrong price. 


Laundries 


Wash-it-yourself 

Launderettes are pretty numerous in the 
London area. This may give City men 
the idea that the market is nearly satur¬ 
ated. New self-service launderettes and 
dry-cleaners have indeed been springing 
up all over the country but there are 
still many untapped areas. Launderette 
Investments has been tapping the north¬ 
west region mainly in and around Man¬ 
chester, and now wants to try the north 
of England. To finance this, for more new 
units in the north-west, and for taking 
over existing units, the company is issu¬ 
ing 1.2 million shares by tender at a 
minimum price of 6s 6d each. Using only 
coin-operated machines (or washing and 
dry-cleaning in new shops, Launderette 
will not he taking on problems of getting 
and keeping staff, nor of paying SET. 

The popularity of launderettes and self- 
service dry-cleaners is not wholly based 
on providing a social centre for house¬ 
wives in Middlesbrough and Australians 
in Earls Court. Their advantages make 
an impressive list—cheap, quick, open 
pretty well all the time (essential for work¬ 
ing people), no shirts getting lost without 
trace or responsibility, and mechanical 
dryers (valuable in unreliable British 
weather). The minimum price of the new 
shares is only 11.3 times forecast earnings, 
and a striking price well above that is 
likely. 

All this makes pukka laundries and dry- 
cleaners look old hat and so Sketchley’s 
9% fall in pre-tax profits and dividend 
cut are no shock. The p/e ratio is now 
around 13. During the year to March 
it acquired Davis and kept only one 
third of its branches. There has been 
an enormous growth in the number of 
shops in the cleaning business (including 
the self-service ones) so rationalisation is 
highly necessary. But Sketchley is 
obviously annoyed at the arrival of the 
new neighbours which keep popping up 
— 11 in positions where even the simplest 
of market surveys would have shown that 
demand was already satisfied.” To face 
the competition, Sketchley needs to pro¬ 
vide extra services (sewing repairs and 
removal of nasty stains are obvious ones) 
and speed up collection facilities. Laun¬ 
dries and dry-deaners do iron clothes, but 
here they may be beaten if the coin- 
operated iron, in use on the continent, 
is let loose. 
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Improved Results 


The forty-eighth Annuel General Meeting of Whessoe 
Limited will be held on 30th July In London. The following 
/• en extract from the Review of the Chatman, Mr. John 
H. Lord, C.A., F.I.R.I., which has been circulatef with the 
Report end Accounts for the year ended March, 1968: — 

During the year 1967 and again in 1968 major acquisitions were 
made, Aiton £r Co. Ltd. just after the close of the 1966/67 Accounts 
on 31st March 1967, and Whessoe Stockton Works Ltd. only nine 
days after the close of this year's Accounts on 30th March 1968. 

GROUP RESULTS FOR 1967/68 

The intake of Orders of the Group for the year was fairly satis¬ 
factory compared with the previous year. Having regard to the 
difficult economic conditions which industry in general experienced 
and particularly the low volume of orders obtained by the capital 
goods supply industry we obtained, relative to our own industry, a 
considerably higher than average number and value of orders. 
Excluding Aiton & Co. Ltd. total orders were 24% higher in value 
than in 1966/67. In 1967/68 Aiton & Co. Ltd. in common with other 
similar contractors received no major Power Station orders, as 
against over £6m. in their previous year, but other orders were 9% 
higher than previously. 

The work load of the Group throughout the year increasingly 
improved and an outstanding feature was the higher level of short 
term contracts, which gave a much better balanced output in our 
main works at Darlington and Derby. 

Looking back over the year I can say that through more efficient 
management, closer cost control, advances in design and engineering 
techniques, and successful selling effort, we have achieved higher 
profits and a better return on the increased capital employed. 

The question of reducing and/or funding the short-term bonow- 
ings and the five year I.R.C. Loan is a matter which your Board 
will have under constant review in the light of the further progress 
of your Group and of financial and market conditions. 

DIVISIONS AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 
Heavy pquipment 

The order intake of this division, still the most important in the 
Group, increased by 22i% over last year. The pattern of orders 
received was similar to that in the preceding year. 

Erection 

The level of work was higher than anticipated although still lower 
than the record level of 1965/66. 

Light Products 

This Division again achieved record results both in orders delivered, 
22% increase over last year, and in profitability. A satisfactory order 
book was carried forward into the coming year. 


Research and Development 

A major contribution by this Division during the year was on 
development work for our Nuclear Ppwer Station activities, in¬ 
cluding the A.G.R. Reactor Liners and insulation Systems for H.T.R. 
Reactors. The ever-increasing size of Storage Tanks also neces¬ 
sitated considerable and successful programmes of analysis and 
measurement of stresses and strains in the more critical parts of these 
very large structures. 

Other Group Interests 

The trading activities of the Group subsidiaries, namely, Aiton 
Co. Limited, Whessoe Project Engineers Limited, Express Tools 
Limited, Morgan and Brace Limited, Liquid Transfer Systems 
Limited, Whessoe S. A. -Calais, Whessoe (Ireland) Limited - 
Dublin, and Whessoe Engineering Limited - Port Harcourt, Nigeria, 
were also reviewed. 

PROSPECTS 

Since I wrote in my Review last year of the prospects there have 
been two major factors affecting the Group. Firstly, the considerable 
vicissitudes in the political and economic circumstances affecting 
industry in general and the capital goods industry in particular during 
the year under review. Secondly, the very material changes in the 
Group, mainly through two important acquisitions, increasing the 
scope, financial and operating size, and the work and responsibility 
of your Board, the management, and all employees of the Group. 
You will not be surprised, therefore, when I say that considerable 
problems of integration, of rationalisation and reorganisation within 
the Group face us in the immediate future. 

We have started 1968/69 with a good order book in our estab¬ 
lished fields such as supplying the Oil and Gas Industries, the 
Chemical and Power Generating Industries. We have more and more 
diversified products which we believe will increasingly contribute 
and the coming year should bring results for several of these. 

In that context I am happy to say we have made a good start with 
the new Stockton Works with considerable orders and have avoided 
the feared redundancies. Nevertheless there is still machine shop 
capacity to fill, which is engaging the attention of our Marketing 
Division, but in this coming year of transition it is doubtful whether 
a profit can be earned on these new assets. 

The first major factor I have mentioned is more and more un¬ 
predictable. As I write, events in France and the U.S.A., apart from 
the financial and economic problems of the U.K., make it virtually 
impossible to forecast the coming year's out-turn. All I can say is that 
provided conditions both at home and overseas do not deteriorate fur¬ 
ther, your Group should improve on the results set out in this Review. 

I must conclude by paying a most sincere tribute to the skill, 
effort and enthusiasm of the men and women in the Whessoe Group 
all of whom, like myself, look forward to the future with confidence. 


Salient Figures 



Net Capital Employed 


rading Surplus 


ess Depreciation 


Less Debenture Interest 


Group Profit before Taxation 
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ividends 


etained in the Dusiness 
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6,220,000 
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Hugh Cudlipp succeeds Cecil King 

Growth prospects remain excellent despite 
decline in profits for year in difficult 
economic conditions 


International Publishing 
Corporation Limited 


The Sixth Annual 
General Meeting of 
International 
Publishing 
Corporation will be 
held on the 23rd July, 
1968, at 

Napoleon Room, 

Cafe Royal, 

Regent Street, 

London W1 

EXTRACTS 
FROM THE 
REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS 


On 30th May 1968, Mr. Cecil H. King 
ceased to be the Chairman and a 
director of IRC, and Mr. Hugh 
Cudlipp was unanimously elected 
Chairman in his place. 

The Board takes this opportunity of 
placing on public record its appreci¬ 
ation of Mr. Cecil King's tremendous 
contribution to the expansion of I PC 
End the Daily Mirror Group during 
the 17 years of his Chairmanship. 
The decision that the change in the 
Chairmanship should be made at this 
time was reached with reluctance, 
though unanimously, and solely in 
what all his colleagues believe to be 
the long-term interest v of the 
Corporation. His increasing pre¬ 
occupation and intervention in 
national affairs in a personal sense 
rather than in the more objective 
publishing sense had created a situ¬ 
ation between Mr King and his 
colleagues which was detrimental 
to the present and future conduct of 
the business of I PC. 

Mr. Hugh Cudlipp, now 54, has 
Worked closely with Mr. Cecil King 

a rthirty years. Mr. King publicly 
bounced in January 1867 that 
r. Cudlipp would succeed him. 


Since his return to the Mirror Group 
shortly after Mr. King became Chair¬ 
man in 1951, he has been constantly 
involved in the top management of 
the Group's affairs, taking a leading 
role in its reorganisation and gaining 
a wide knowledge of the business 
side of publishing to add to his 
unrivalled editorial ability. 

He was appointed Deputy Chairman 
of I PC in 1965, in addition to his role 
as Editorial Director of the whole 
Corporation since its inception. His 
principal activity since 1963 has 
been the Chairmanship of The Daily 
Mirror Newspapers, the owners of 
the Daiiy Mirror, the most commer¬ 
cially profitable newspaper in the 
world, and of its successful com¬ 
panion. the Sunday Mirror. From 
1959 to 1963, before IPC was 
formed, he shared the managing 
directorships of the Daily Mirror and 
Sunday Pictorial companies with 
Mr. King. 

Since 1956 he has been a director of 
Associated Television Corporation, 
in which IPC has a substantial 
interest. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS 

In the year ended 29th February 
1968, profit from printing and pub¬ 
lishing amounted to £7.24 million, 
a fall of £3.57 million from the level 
of the preceding year. Trading condi¬ 
tions were very difficult, particularly 
in the first half of the year when 
advertising revenue was over £2 
million less than in the comparable 
period of the previous year. The 
general tendency for costs to 
increase continued and was exacer¬ 
bated by the devaluation of the 
pound in mid-November. The dual 
effect of these factors was to 
squeeze profit margins substantially 
and during the year under review 
little relief oould be obtained from 
higher sales revenue as the raising of 
the cover prides of the main news¬ 
papers and magazines had to be 
deferred in accordance with the 
national prices and Incomes potifcy. 


Nevertheless the Corporation pro¬ 
ceeded deliberately with its plan of 
reorganisation and of development 
into new areas of communications 
which are likely to be of increasing 
importance in the future. The con¬ 
siderable staff and administrative 
costs have been charged as expendi¬ 
ture in arriving at the trading profit of 
the Corporation for the year and 
include £1.08 million in respect of 
development expenditure at corpor¬ 
ate level and in the newly created 
New Enterprises Division, and £.35 
million for reorganisation and 
moving costs in the Book Division. 
Other exceptional expenditure was 
incurred in connection with the 
closure and removal of printing 
works, and redundancy payments in 
the Printing Division and other 
parts of the Group, totalling £1.13 
million. 

Income from trade investments also 
declined from £3.45 million tu 
£2.78 million, the reduction being 
largely attributable to the reduced 
dividends received from the Reed 
Paper Group in which IPC is a 
substantial shareholder. 

After providing for taxation, minority 
interests, and setting aside the sum 
of £1 million (less corporation tax) 
towards funding past service pen¬ 
sions, the profit for the year available 
for distribution is £5.75 million. 
Preference dividends absorbed £.71 
million and the interim dividend on 
the ordinary shares of 8% has been 
paid. The directors recommend to 
shareholders the payment of a final 
ordinary dividend of 10%, making a 
total of 18% for the year compared 
with 21% in 1967. 

While a substantial recovery in the 
trading profits is expected tn the 
current year, in fixing the rate of the 
final dividend the directors have 
taken into acoount the fact that no 
significant increase in trade invest¬ 
ment income can be expected. They 
are of the opinion that the profit for 
the current year will, subject to un¬ 
foreseen cwOnMtances, adequately 
co04r the nOWdMdend rate. 


If approved the final dividend will be 
paid on the 7th August 1968 to 
Ordinary Shareholders registered in 
the books of the Corporation at the 
close of business on the 21st June 
1968. 

DIVISIONALISATION 

IPC has now exiked for five years, 
building upon the strong foundation 
of the Daily Mirror company, Great 
progress has been made in com¬ 
bining the several once unconnected 
groups of companies intp one 
efficient and cohesive organisation, 
established as the world's foremost 
publishing group. 

With the formation earlier this year 
of the Newspaper Division and the 
Magazine Division, the process of 
reorganisation entered its last main 
phase. The original group has now 
been formed into five major divisions 
—for newspapers, magazines, 
business publishing, books and 
printing. In addition, the New 
Enterprises Division was formed last 
year to launch and develop commer¬ 
cial activities to supplement the 
traditional areas of the Corporation's 
business, in particular in new com¬ 
munication technologies. Each 
division is largely autonomous and 
responsible for developing it* own 
operations and profit. 

At the centre, new management 
systems have recently bead intro¬ 
duced to assist the Corporation to 
achieve its objectives, and to.ensure 
that divisional operations are con¬ 
sistent with corporate intentions. 

ADVERTISING 


• Despite the closure of Woman's 
Mirror early in 1967, IPC maintained 
its share of the market for netifspaper 
and magazine advertising, and the 
second half of the year sew con¬ 
siderable recovery from,, the 
depressed advertising conditions of 
. the first sis mferttha. v 
However, tn the year under review, 
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Circulations of National Daily Newspapers. 


whole declined by some 4 %, while 
the advertising revenue for com¬ 
mercial television increased by’6%; 
Publishing is also adversely affected 
by increased co*ts resulting from 
devaluation, in particular a substan* 
tial increase in the price of hews* 
print whereas the costs of commer¬ 
cial television remain largely un¬ 
affected. 

Vigorous steps are being taken In 
I PC, and on ; an industry basis, to 
reverse the recent trend towards 
commercial television and to in¬ 
crease press advertising revenue. 
I PC newspapers already provide 
area test marketing facilities to 
advertisers, and the Daily Mirror, and 
Sunday ■ Mirror are printed in fulf 
colour ’for the Irish market. Full 
colour Is being planned for I PC 
newspapers, and will greatly en¬ 
hance their appeal to advertisers and 
readers. 

I PC's leading magazines have intro¬ 
duced a new market-oriented adver¬ 
tisement rate structure, split-run and 
regional inset facilities are available 
and increased colour advertising 
facilities are being provided. 

Recent cover price increases have 
gone some way towards the Board's 
aim of reducing the dependence of 
I PC's newspapers and periodicals on 
advertisement revenue for their 
profitability. 


MANPOWER _ 

Both the Economist Intelligence 
Unit in its report on the press early in 
1967. and the National Board for 
Prices and Incomes in its more 
recent report on newspaper costs 
and revenue, rightly said that there 
was still considerable room for 
improvement in manning standards 
on all national newspapers. 

Much attention has been given to 
this problem by I PC. The Corpor¬ 
ation is continupusly engaged in 
negotiations with the unions to 
reduce production manning levels on 
both newspapers and in the Printing 
Division, but reductions are un¬ 
avoidably slow as they involve the 
livelihood of loyal employees and 
can involve substantial changes in 
the traditional working customs of 
the industry. 

The problem is accentuated by the 
rapid advances that I PC is making 
in its methods of production. Invest¬ 
ment in new methods is necessary to 
increase I PC's publishing leader¬ 
ship and to meet existing and antici¬ 
pated competition from television, 
but would be abortive without 
rational manning standards. 

To enable reductions in manning 
levels to be made with the minimum 
hardship, I PC operates a scheme for 
redundancy which provides reason¬ 
able financial compensation to those 
who leave. These payments are 
initially an expensive charge on 
revenue, but manpower reductions 
bring long-term savings which 
justify the initial cost. 

By these means, I PC has had con¬ 
siderable success in achieving more 
efficient use of manpower. In the 
past seven years, during which moet 
of the Corporation's newspapers 


have increased greatly in size and in 
Circulation, the number of staff 
required each night to produce iftCs 
daily newspapers In London his 
been reduced by nearly 600 men. 
During the four years since itefor- 
FnatJon* International Printers has 
reduced its production staff by over 
2,000 men. 


NEW TECHNOLOGIES 

f During the year, further steps were' 
i taken in the development and appli¬ 
cation of the new technologies that 
are revolutionising publishing and 
printing methods, changing tradi¬ 
tional attitudes, and which will 
create vast and expanding new 
markets. These technologies will 
enable I PC to improve greatly the 
quality, appeal and marketing of its 
established products—newspapers, 
magazines and books—to win a 
bigger share of public demand. 
Advanced computer techniques, 
which give the user immediate 
access to completely up-to-date 
information where he needs it and in 
a form that he can understand, are 
bringing new dimensions into the 
usefulness of computers, inter¬ 
national Data Highways, a company 
in the New Enterprises Division, is 
engaged in the commercial develop¬ 
ment of computers and other elec¬ 
tronic techniques to provide up-to- 
date information wherever it is 
needed. Its SCAN computer service 
of market information for stock¬ 
brokers is steadily expanding its 
scope and its subscribers, and, al¬ 
though competition is expected, it 
remains unique in Britain. Similar 
systems are being planned for other 
areas of complex specialised infor¬ 
mation, and to meet the rapidly 
emerging need for computerised 
booking and reservation services. 


NEWSPAPER DIVISION 


The Daily Mirror achieved an aver¬ 
age sale of 5.282.000, the highest in 
its history, for the second half of 
1967. Its lead over its nearest com¬ 
petitor, the Daily Express, increased 
to 1,335,000. The Sunday Mirror, 
with an average of 5,350,000, also 
increased its sale. The increased cir¬ 
culations of both newspapers justi¬ 
fied increases in advertising rates 
which were applied in October 1967, 
after a 12 month postponement in 
accordance with national prices and 
incomes policy. The increased rates 
have not affected the volume of 
advertising orders. 

In January, I PC announced its 
Newspaper Division, of which Mr. 
Edward Pickering is now Chairman. 
Its formation will bring about greater 
efficiency, apply the proved Mirror 
management skills to all (PC's news¬ 
papers, and assist in making planned 
technological changes. The editorial 
independence of the individual 
newspapers wiil not be affected, 
although the editorial departments 
will be able to benefit from the 
Increased strength of common 
services. 


In the first months of 1968, the price 
of each of I PCs four national news¬ 
papers was increased by Id—the 
increase for the Daily Mirror having 
been postponed seven months fol¬ 
lowing reference to the National 
Prices and Incomes Board. Extra 
revenue from this and other sources 
of £7.5 million is anticipated in the 
current financial year, but the 
absorption of increased costs arising 
from higher newsprint prices and the 
need to enlarge the size and editorial 
scope of the newspapers to ensure 
that they maintain their pre-eminent 
position for many years ahead will 
limit the increase in trading profit. 
The Sun continued to be a source of 
great anxiety. Despite high editorial 
standards acknowledged equally by 
its younger readers and by pro¬ 
fessional journalists, sales have con¬ 
tinued to fall. Early in 1967-68 an 
agreement, in which I PC said it will 
continue publication into the 1970's, 
was reached with the unions to 
reduce operating costs by £300,000 
per annum in a full year. Due to 
lower advertisement revenue, how¬ 
ever, no improvement in the level of 
loss was achieved. Important 
management changes have been 
made by the new Newspaper 
Division. In the current year some 
benefit will accrue from the higher 
selling price, and advertisement 
revenue to date has improved with a 
consequent benefit to trading 
results. 

The Scottish company, Scottish 
Daily Record and Sunday Mall, had a 
satisfactory year, holding its share of 
the market. 

The civN war in Nigeria severely 
impeded newspaper distribution in 
that country, with a consequent 
decline in the profit of The Daily 
Times of Nigeria. 


The Belfast plant for printing the 
Daily Mirror and Sunday Mirror Irish 
editions has already demonstrated 
the excellent quality to be derived 
from web-offset printing, using 
facsimile transmission to convey 
whole pages electronically from a 
central point. This development of 
regional printing of newspapers with 
full colour is a major breakthrough 
which wiil have dramatic effects on 
the future of I PC's newspapers. 

The next stage in I PC's plans for 
offset printing of newspapers is a 
new offset printing plant for the 
Daily Record and Sunday Mail in 
Glasgow. This will replace the 
Scottish company's 34 year old plant 
which cannot satisfy current pro¬ 
duction requirements for its papers. 
It will be the largest web-offeet 
newspaper printing plant in the 
world, and should be operational in 
late 1971. 

MAGAZINE DIVISION 

The three companies which publish 
I PC s magazines—Odhams Press, 
George Newnes and Fleetway 
Publications—have been operating 
within a new Magazine Division 
from May this year, under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Arnold Quick. 
They had in 1967-68 a combined 
turnover of nearly £47 million and 
together publish some 70 titles, 
including the women's market 
leaders Woman and Woman's Own. 
It is the biggest magazine publishing 
group in the country. 

The formation of the division will 
bring the advantages of unified 
management and administration, 
particularly in the areas of market¬ 
ing, promotion, distribution, aqd 
development of new facilities for 
advertisers. 
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At International Data Highways computer operator Keith Gent 
monitors the SCAN computerised service for stockbrokers. 


ipc 


Extracts from the 
Report of the 
Directors continued 


Woman had an average sale of over 
3 million for July to December 1967, 
Woman's Own 2.2 million and 
Woman's Realm 1.3 million, each 
slightly exceeding the correspond* 
ing period of the previous year. 
Woman's Weekly, greatly improved 
by its transfer to colour gravure 
printing in February 1967, increased 
its average sale by 146,000 to 1.6 
million. Nova, with a sale of over 
155,000 monthly, is now strongly 
established with its own unique 
appeal to forward-thinking women. 
The advertisement revenue of I PC's 
consumer magazines decreased by 
£1 million to £21 million, but sales 
revenue increased by £600,000. 
Planned price and advertisement 
rate increases had to be deferred, 
and profit decreased from £4.4 to 
£3.3 million. 

Necessary price and advertisement 
rate increases have been applied 
during recent months. In particular 
the price of Woman and Woman's 
Own went up from 8d. to lOd. in 
February. The increases, although 
having some adverse effect on cir¬ 
culations, should enlarge revenue by 
some £2.7 million this year, but this 
will be partially offset by increased 
costs and improvements to the 
magazines themselves. 

BUSINESS PUBLISHING 

The Business Publishing Division, 
the establishment of which was 
reported last year, has since June 
1967 been headed by a new com¬ 
pany, Iliffe-NTP International, under 
the Chairmanship of Mr. Veere 
Sherren. It has made substantial pro¬ 
gress in reorganising its activities to 
make the best use of its varied 
resources. 

While turnover stood up well to the 
adverse economic conditions, con¬ 
siderable expenditure was incurred 
in consolidating the activities of the 
Kelly-lliffe and National Trade 
Press groups, which substantially 
reduced overall profits. 

The division publishes some 140 
journals, primarily technical and 
business publications which occupy 
the leading positions in fields spread 
right across British industry^ supple¬ 
mented by well-known magazines 
devoted to hobbies and leisure 
activities. It also publishes director¬ 
ies and technical books, organises 
exhibitions and has widespread 
overseas publishing interests. 

The division has carried out a 
thorough review of all its publi¬ 
cations, leading to mergers between 
some in contracting markets or 
yvhere unnecessary duplication exis- 

t l.Such mergers have added to the 
ength and profitability of the 
htinuing publications. 


The division has invested consider¬ 
able amounts in defining, research¬ 
ing and improving its specialised 
readership fields to assist advertisers, 
and has developed an advanced 
computerised advertisement moni¬ 
toring system which substantially 
contributes to editorial development 
and marketing efficiency. It con¬ 
tinues to research new production 
methods offering economies and 
improvements in the product. The 
technique used for the production of 
publications such as the ABC 
World Airways Guide by computers 
which can handle the updating of 
information, the typesetting and the 
page make-up is being extended to 
directories. 

Improved services for industry are 
provided by INI Mailing Services, 
which offers unique selling facilities 
resulting from the computerisation 
of mailing and distribution lists. 

The division's directory companies, 
including Kelly's Directories and 
Kompass Publishers, will benefit 
from the launching of a number of 
new publications. Kompass Pub¬ 
lishers and the British National 
Export Council are co-operating in 
the preparation of a guide to British 
exports which is to be distributed to 
overseas markets. 

The lliffe Exhibitions company 
staged a number of successful 
exhibitions and trade fairs, and one 
of its several new projects is the 
organisation of an international 
exhibition for the freight container 
industry in association with the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers and 
Traders. Industrial and Trade Fairs 
Holdings, owned in partnership with 
the Financial Times and Beck and 
Pollitzer, staged many exhibitions at 
home and overseas, including two 
major ones in Toronto and 
Vancouver. 


BUSINESS PUBLISHING 
OVERSEAS 


The overseas publishing interests of 
Iliffe-NTP International have been 
further extended. A most significant 
development which took place in 
the USA after the end of the year 
under review was the execution of 
an agreement for the merger into 
Cahners Publishing Company of 
the well-established Conover-Mast 
organisation, publishers of ten im¬ 
portant industrial journals. On con¬ 
clusion of the Conover-Mast deal, 
I PC’s interest in Cahners will be 
decreased from 40%to just over 30%, 
but this interest will be in an enlarged 
group with an annual turnover 
approaching $50 million. 

Iliffe-NTP International has acquired 
an interest in Fackpressforlaget, the 
trade and technical publishing com¬ 
pany of the Bonnier Organisation in 
Sweden, and in World Medical 
Publications, a new company in 
Belgium. Since the end of the year 
under review, a 25% minority 
interest has been acquired in the 
successful West German business 
publishing company of Konredin 
Verlag Robert Kohlhammer. 


In association with Elsevier, the 
division's Dutch partners, an offer 
has been made to acquire the share 
capital of Misset, a large Dutch 
business publishing house. 

Editorial and marketing co-opera¬ 
tion continues between Iliffe-NTP 
International and its associated 
companies in eight countries. 

BOOK DIVISION _ 

The reorganisation of I PC's book 
companies and their integration into 
the Hamlyn Publishing Group con¬ 
tinued throughout the year. Staff 
from six dispersed offices in London 
moved to a modern office block in 
Feltham, Middlesex. Some dis¬ 
ruption and loss of productivity was 
inevitable but the Book Division is 
now settled in its new environment. 
The costs of the reorganisation, the 
move and the transferring of admin¬ 
istrative systems to computers 
affected profit substantially, but 
recovery is anticipated in the current 
year. 

The division's turnover now 
' approaches £10 million. It has nearly 
4,000 titles in print selling in a wide 
price range and covering almost 
every subject; 300 new titles were 
published in 1967-68. , 

Over 30% of the division's book 
turnover already comes from exports 
and during 1967-68 the foundations 
were laid for considerable expansion 
in Australia and Canada. 

. In January, Psgl Hamlyn Pty„ a new 
wholly owned subsidiary, began 


trading from specially designed 
warehouse and office premises in 
Sydney. In Canada the division now 
owns two-thirds of the shares of the 
Hamlyn Publishing Group (Canada), 
a company recently formed in 
association with an established 
Canadian distributor. 

Music for Pleasure, the record 
company owned jointly with EMI, 
has sold nearly 10 million records 
since its formation 2£ years ago, 
which makes MFP the biggest sell¬ 
ing long-playing record label in this 
country. Competition is increasing 
as more companies produce 
"budget" records, but the company 
anticipates another good year. 

BUTTERWORTHS 

I PC's main acquisition during the 
year was the well-established and 
distinguished Butterworth group ot 
companies, which occupies the pre¬ 
eminent position in legal publishing 
in Britain, and has growing eminence 
in medical book publishing, 
Butterworths are strongly estab¬ 
lished overseas, particularly in Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand, Canada and 
South Africa. More than half of the 
company’s £3.8 million turnover 
last year comprised exports and 
books produced overseas. 

IPC's trading profit for 1967-68 
includes £116,000 from Butter¬ 
worths, representing three months 
of the profits from UK operations 
and one month of the profits from 
tbe overseas companies. 
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Full colour for the Irish editions of the Deily Mirror end Sunday Mirror. 
The pilot web-offset plant at Belfast spearheads the way for future 
development of I PCs newspapers. Fred Lindsay , Belfast press 
overseer , checks the quality of a full-page colour picture . 


The Butterworth acquisition repre¬ 
sents a major step forward in the 
planned development of the Corp¬ 
oration's technical and educational 
book publishing operations, which 
include lliffe Books and Ginn & Co. 


PRINTING DIVISION 

The rationalisation programme of 
International Printers, which has 
been in progress since its formation 
in 1964, continued during the year. 
During 1967-68, Temple Press Prin¬ 
ters and Fisher Bookbinding were 
closed. By the end of the year, the 
24 factories which were acquired as 
the result of publishing mergers 
before I PC was formed had been 
reduced to 15. 

The closure of Cornwall Press has 
since then been virtually completed, 
and Gibbs and Bamforth will be 
closed and its work transferred to 
Index Printers at Dunstable before 
the end of 1968. It is anticipated 
that the staff of the division will be 
reduced by a further 500 men by 
the end of this year. 

The rationalisation programme in¬ 
volved redundancy payments and 
closure costs of £694,000 in 1967- 
88, and is expected to cost a similar 
sum in 1968*69. The closure pro¬ 
gramme for 1967-68 was achieved 
without industrial disruption — a 
credit to both unions and staff—and 
industrial relations in the division 
now seem to be well established on 
a sound basis. 

The move towards offset-IHho in 


place of letterpress printing is gain¬ 
ing momentum, and this has led to 
an increasing workload for the 
division's new factory, Southwark 
Offset 

Updating, innovation, and com¬ 
petitive urgency are vital require¬ 
ments in the printing industry. 
Alongside the rationalisation pro¬ 
gramme, the division is pursuing 
major technological advances in its 
factories, particularly by establishing 
production information systems de¬ 
signed to achieve the highest level 
of machine utilisation. These are 
essential to establish a profitable 
company keeping up to date with 
advancing technologies. 

A higher level of turnover is of vital 
importance to the division. Where 
it is consistent with corporate in¬ 
terests, other divisions are currently 
transferring work now undertaken 
by other printers to International 
Printers. At the same time, the divi¬ 
sion is continuously seeking other 
markets, and special efforts in selling 
and marketing in open competition 
are a feature of the programme for 
the future. 

With the achievement of greater 
turnover, operating losses will be 
reduced, so that International Prin¬ 
ters should cease to be a drain on 
the Corporation's resources in the 
reasonably near future. 


NEW ENTERPRISES 
DIVISION 


The New Enterprises Division was 


formed in July 1967 with the object 
of developing new operations, ini¬ 
tially in two important growth 
markets, computerised information 
services and the use of new tech¬ 
niques for training and education. 
A new company. International Data 
Highways, was created, into which 
were transferred I PC's existing 
Interests in Intinco, Computaprmt, 
Information Handling and Materials 
Data. The outstanding shares of 
Intinco, of which I PC previously 
held 25%, were at the same time 
acquired partly for cash and partly 
for shares in International Data 
Highways, of which I PC now owns 
87%. 

In July 1967 IPC also acquired 
further shares in the International 
Computaprint Corporation of Phila¬ 
delphia, USA, which became an IPC 
subsidiary. 

The second wing of the New Enter¬ 
prises Division is a new company. 
International Training & Education 
Co., which is still completing its 
initial staffing, and which will speci¬ 
alise in industrial training and educa¬ 
tion programmes. 


CENTRAL SERVICES 


Important new services have been 
built up in the last two years, pro¬ 
viding specialised skills to assist 
central management and the divi¬ 
sions. The research and development 
unit has made important advances 
in the fields of colour reproduction 
and radio wave transmissions of 
newspaper pages. The engineering 
unit successfully installed high¬ 
speed web-offset colour printing in 
Belfast. Operational research teams 
played an important part in planning 
the new book warehouse at Sunbury 
and are contnbuting substantially to 
the plans for decentralised news¬ 
paper production. In addition, the 
IPC marketing research unit contin¬ 
ues to assist publication develop¬ 
ment and advertisement selling with 
a growing programme of readership 
and commodity surveys. 


TRADE INVESTMENTS 


IPC's principal trade investment is 
in the Reed Paper Group, of which 
the Corporation owns 28% of the 
equity. In 1967 the dividend was 
reduced by 4±%, reducing IPC's 
1967-68 income from this source by 
£68X000. In the year just ended, 
however, despite devaluation end 
difficult trading conditions in the UK 
and overseas, the Reed Paper Group 
has been able to report marginally 
improved trading profit with a con¬ 
sistent upward trend as the year 
progressed. The dividend was main¬ 
tained at lest year's level of 12J%. 
Associated Television Corporation, 
in which IPC has a 22% interest, 
substantially increased Its profit dur¬ 
ing the year to 2nd April 1967, and 
increased the rate of Its dividend by 
5%. Although profit from the tele¬ 
vision programme contract has been 
dlmifiistying over the past four years, 
largely as a result of the levy on 
advertisement revenue, diversifica¬ 


tion into other fields has enabled the 
company to continue its rapid 
growth. 

British Relay WireleSS and Tele¬ 
vision, in which IPC has a 16% 
interest, successfully launched col¬ 
our television by wtre, which is now 
available on all its relay systems, 
bringing colour reception to areas 
otherwise beyond the satisfactory 
range of existing transmitters. A 
substantial increase in its tax charge 
this year, however, will result in a 
lower net profit, and the rate of the 
interim dividend has been reduced 
from 4% to 3%. 

The multiple newsagents, tobac¬ 
conists and confectioners, Forbuoys, 
of which IPC owns one-third of the 
equity, has continued to increase 
the number of its retail outlets, 
which now total over 230. The 
company recently announced good 
half-year results, with turnover up 
by 10% and profit by 15%. 


THE FUTURE 

The prosperity of publishing in 
Britain, dependent as it is on adver¬ 
tisement revenue for about half of 
its turnover, is inevitably influenced 
by the general state of the economy, 
and by the effect of the stringent 
measures announced in the March 
1968 Budget. Paper, its principal 
raw material, is almost wholly im¬ 
ported either in the form Of wood 
pulp or the finished product, and 
so devaluation substantially affected 
the economics of the industry. 
However, additional revenue from 
cover price and advertising rate 
increases now implemented should 
ensure a substantial recovery in the 
Corporation's trading profit in the 
current year. This alone is not accept¬ 
able and the Board is determined 
to tackle the problems facing the 
Corporation positively and vigor¬ 
ously so as to ensure not only a 
satisfactory level of profit in the 
short term, but a pattern of sustained 
growth for both profits and earnings 
in the future. An extensive examina¬ 
tion of all aspects of the Corpora¬ 
tion's business is being carried out 
with particular attention to areas in 
which losses are being incurred. 
Under the leadership of its new 
Chairman, the Board will pursue the 
objective of developing to the full 
the resources of the Corporation. 


STAFF 


The Board is very aware of the con¬ 
tinuing contribution made by the 
staff to the Corporation, and it 
wishes to place on record its 
appreciation of their work. It recog¬ 
nises that to achieve continuing 
growth there is a need to create a 
working environment wherein peo¬ 
ple at every level of the Corporation 
can reach their full potential com¬ 
mensurate with their abilities and 
ambitions. It believes that IPC ip 
well-placed to pursue this objective 
successfully. 
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ISTITUTO 

MOBILIARE ITALIANO 

ROME, ITALY 

Annual Meeting June 20, 1968 


On June 20, the Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of 

ISTITUTO MOBILIARE ITALIANO ( 1 MI) was held in Rome to 
approve the Balance Sheet for the Institute's 36th fiscal year. 

The Report of the Board of Directors, read by Chairman Siglienti, 
discusses certain important problems connected with investment 

policies, particularly in the industrial sector, and calls for better 
co-ordination among the political, business and financial decision¬ 
making centres, with a view to increasing the productivity of the 
Italian economic system, under the present conditions of increasing 
international competitiveness. 

Aittt reviewing the activity of medium and long term industrial 
creqH institutes in 1967, the Report comments on some aspects of the 
development of IMI’s operations. 

Over the last ten years, the Institute’s loans outstanding have risen 
from 643 and 2,334 billion Lire (equivalent respectively to 

US$i ,029m. and 3,734m.), the annual growth rate equalling 13.8 

per cent. 

From a qualitative standpoint, the Institute’s activities have been 
developing, by geographic areas and sectors of activity, in line with 
the progress of the country's economy and with its economic policy 
lines. IMI is ranking first among Italy's industrial credit institutes, 
especially in the financing of the advanced sectors enjoying a higher 
technological level ; in the finam ing of industrial investments in 
Southern Italy, accounting for 30% of the total ; in the sectors of 
export credit and financial credit to developing countries, with a share 
exceeding two-fifths of the total. 

In the course of the years, the Institute's financing activities have 
achieved a balance more favourable to the South ana to Central and 
North-eastern Italy. 

As of the end of 1967, IMI's share of total outstanding loans by 
medium and long-term industrial credit institutes was reflected by the 
following geographic distribution : North-western Italy 38'V,, North¬ 
eastern Italy 26%, Centra] Italy 31% and Southern and Insular 
Italy 30%. The sector breakdown was : 34% of credits to industry— 
with peaks for metallurgy (52%), engineering (46%), chemicals and 
petrochemicals (34%) ; 45 " 0 of credits to land and air transport—the 
figure includes the Autonomous section for maritime credit— ; 69 % 
of credits to 1 ommunications and 44% of credits to electrical power 
generation. 

In the 36th fiscal year, the Institute's activity has recorded further 
and significant developments in all major sectors of operation. The 
total amount of loans equalled 543 billion Lire (US$872m. : +20.9% 
over the preceding year), and 591 billion Lire including also the 
activities of the “Maritime Credit—Autonomous Section of IMI”. 

The breakdown of this total amount by major categories is the 


following: investment financing ao6 billion Lire; Italian exports 
fencing 116 billion Lire; financial credit to the developing countries 
23 billion Lire. 

Of the total investment financing, industry received 201 billion Lire, 
service activities 189 billion Lire and maritime enterprises 16 billion 
Lire. 

The financing for investment projects in Southern Italy reached the 
annual record level of 131 billion Lire. 

As of the end of the year the loans outstanding had therefore risen 
to 2,334 billion Lire (US$3,734,111.), with a 14.6% increase over the 
preceding year. 

By the end of its sixth year of operations, the 44 Maritime Credit- 
Autonomous Section of IMI" had entered into transactions totalling 
213 billion Lire, of which 183 billion Lire still outstanding as of 
March 31, 1968. The transactions entered into in fiscal year 1967-68 
totalled 45 billion Lire. 

As regards the sources of funds, the Report stresses the record 
amount of bonds floated, totalling 370 billion Lire (vs. 268 billion Lire 
in the 35th fiscal year). Deducting the amount of bonds redeemed 
during the year, by March 31, i960 the aggregate amount of bonds 
outstanding rose to 1,757 billion Lire (US$2,81 im.). 

The Report then reviews the situation as it appears from the 
Institute’s statement of assets and liabilities ; reserve funds increased 
from Lit. 96,182m, to Lit. 108,198m., while profits amounted to 
Lit. 7,228m. 

The Board of Directors proposed the following allocation of such 
profits: Lit. 4,774m. to the Ordinary Reserve Fund, thus increasing 
reserves to Lit. 112,972m. and Lit. 2,400m. to the Shareholders (being 
the equivalent of an 8 per cent dividend on paid-in capital). 

Finally, the Board of Directors expressed to Dr Silvio Borri, who 
after 36 years of activity and 22 of enlightened direction of the 
Institute, is retiring on his request from the position of General 
Manager, the warmest feelings of Igratitude and appreciation for his 
services, which enabled the Institute! to achieve a high level of activities 
and prestige, and to make a major contribution to the Italian industrial 
progress. 

Dr Borri is continuing as a Director and assumes the position of 
Chairman of the Technical Advisory Committee. 

The Board expressed sincere wishes to the new General Manager, 
Dr Ing. Giorgio Cappon, formerly Deputy General Manager and who 
has already served with the Institute for over 20 years. 

After the reading of the Statement by the Board of Auditors, the 
Meeting unanimously approved the Report and the said Statement, 
and decided in conformity with the Board’s recommendations. 


BALANCE SHEET SUMMARY AS OF MARCH 31, 1968 
(30th Fiscal Year) 


ASSETS 

Subscription receivable on capital stock . Lit 

Securities owned and cash on hand . 

Loans and sundry credits in Lire and foreign 

ourrencteH . 

Advances receivable and other operations in Lire 

and foreign currencies . 

Outstanding guarantees . 

Bpeclal Fund under Law No. 123 of March 11, 

1!»«5 : bonds issued ... 

Unamortlsed discounts .. 

Interest receivable and rediscounts on payables 
Miscellaneous Items . 


Contra Accounts - 

Loan commitments, seourltien and bill* held and 

on deposit . 

Special and fiduciary operations . 


Lit 70,000.000,000 
231,241,831,434 

2,119.776,047,221 

55,210,582,132 

14,671,011,844 

75,000.000.000 
21,436,882.691 
48,102,625.582 
2,520.91ft,559* 

Lit 2,637,959,899,463 


1,132,661,249,582 

668.043.204.368 


LIABILITIES 

Subscribed capital stock . Lit. 100,000.000,000 

Reserve Funds . 108,168.387.820 

Bonds In Lire and foreign currencies . 1,666,102,095,000 

Special Fund bonds under Law No. 123 of 

March 11, 1965 . 75,000,000,000 

Loans and sundry debts in Lire and foreign 

currencies . 488,285,765,332 

Outstanding guarantees . 14,671,011,844 

Interest payable and rediscounts on receivables 72,636,107,116 

Miscellaneous'items . 76.838,025,348 

Balance of year's profits . 7,228,417,003 


Contra Accounts : 

Loan commitments, securities and bills held and 

on deposit . 

apodal and fiduciary operations . 


Lit. 2,637,659,806,463 


GRAND TOTAL Lit. 4.460,564.443,413 


. 1.132.691,240.562 

. 608,043,204,368 

GRAND TOTAL Ut. 4.460,504,443,413 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURES A 8 OF MARCH 31, 1068 


INCOME i 

interest on loans .4 
'.imprest on^urtehtl 


:ts and securities 


100,560,715,046 

10.074,475,606 


110,665,101,642 


EXPENDITURES 

Overheads . 

Taxes . 

Interest paid on bonds 
Depredation . 


Balance of profile 


Lit. 5.139.U0.085 
6,650,753,436 
88,863.619490 
2.683483,828 

ML 108.436774,630 
7,228,417,003 

Lit. 110.685.101,648 
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That certain style of service... 


Schedules, fares, high-speed jets, convenience, 
comfort, fast, easy travel — every airline of 
any stature today offers more or less the same 
thing And yet as any regular air traveller 
will tell you to fly with 
Air France is not quite 
"the same thing" There's 

M mrtiiA 


What marks us out from 
the rest? French gastro¬ 
nomy at its peak? Superb 
wines? The luxury of the new seating? In¬ 
flight cinema? Music, with personal ear¬ 
phones, a choice of 7 programmes? The 
Weloome Service, established in every major 


It makes all 
the difference ! 


world city or airport, and ready to give you 
aid and information, making your stay m a 
strange country so much more enjoyable? 
All this, perhaps, but more What brings 
you most pleasure when 
you fly with Air France is 
that certain elegance in 
your welcome, that certain 
indefinable yet zestftii am¬ 
biance (could it be Pari¬ 
sian?), that certain style 
of service Appeal to you 
it may not You might well compare it to 
great music or fine cooking, not all can 
savour it to the ftill You need taste to 
appreciate these shades of difference. 


Tomorrow's technology, that certain style of service 



THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIR NETWORK 


Your promise of a perfect journey 
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Casablanca Citibankcrs in the Palais de Justice 


In Casablanca—the right bank in the right place 

Morocco’s sunny climate is becoming even sunnier as tourism, mining, fruit 
production and all business prospects are rapidly iricreasing. And the men and 
women of First National City Bank (Maghreb) are ready to lend a helping 
hand whenever it is needed. Through Citibank, you get the benefit of people 
who know the local business outlook as well as they know international bank¬ 
ing. Wherever your interests lie, Citibank ... with fully-staffed branches, 
subsidiaries and affiliates in 63 countries... is the right bank in the right place 
to serve you. 

FIRST NATIONAL CITY'BANK 

PARTNERS IN PROSRES* AROUND THE WORLD 

Mambsr Federal Dtpotfc Insurtnca Corporation 
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DEUTSCHE BANK in Figure, 


The business volume of the Deut¬ 
sche Bank continued to expand in 
1967. The balance sheet total rose 
by DM 2,300 million to DM 20.400 
million; this corresponds to a growth 
of 12.5%. Deposits went up by DM 
2,300 million and loans by DM 771 
million. 

At the end of 1967, the Deutsche Bank 
was holding deposits in the amount 
of DM 16,200 million. DM 6,000 mil¬ 
lion, almost a third of the total de¬ 
posits, were accounted for by sav¬ 
ings deposits. 

A breakdown of borrowers presents 
an equally varied picture. At the end 
of 1967, the bank’s volume of cred¬ 
its amounted to DM 12,700 million. 
The loans served to finance busi¬ 
ness and private projects. 

In the security sector, substantial 
increases in turnover were register¬ 
ed in both shares and fixed-interest- 


bearing securities. The German 
Securities Savings Plan, on offer 
since the beginning of October 1967, 
has met with a good response. The 
bank's new issue activity again 
developed satisfactorily. 

Total turnover in foreign business 
rose proportionally with the increase 
in foreign trade of the Federal Re¬ 
public of Germany. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Deut¬ 
sche Bank on May 16, 1968, it was 
resolved to distribute a dividend of 
DM 8.- and a bonus of DM 2 - per 
share of nominal DM 50.- value and 
to increase the capital by DM 80 mil¬ 
lion to DM 480 million (issuing price 
DM 125.- per share of nominal DM 
50.- value). 

With the new capital increase, the 
bank will finance a number of im¬ 
portant investments, amongst them 
the participation in the new Euro¬ 


pean Bank in New York (European- 
American Banking Corporation and 
European-American Bank & Trust 
Company). This institution was 
founded by the Deutsche Bank to¬ 
gether with the Amsterdam-Rotter- 
dam Bank, the Midland Bank, Lon¬ 
don, and the Soci6t6 G$n6rale de 
Banque, Brussels, and was opened 
on May 1,1968. 

Last year, the Deutsche Bank open¬ 
ed 69 new branches and sub-branch¬ 
es. At the end of 1967, the bank had 
812 offices throughout the Federal 
Republic with a staff of 25,603. 

Deutsche Bank AG has for the first 
time published a Consolidated Bal¬ 
ance Sheet for the financial year 
1967, which closed with DM 22,100 
million. 

DEUTSCHE BANK 

AKTIENGESetLSCHAFT 
FRANKFURT (MAIN) • POSSELDORF 


Balance Sheet as of December 31,1967 (abridged) 


ASSETS 


in millions of DM 


LIABILITIES 


in millions of DM 


Cash, Balances with Deutsche Bundesbank 

and on Postal Cheque Accounts. 1,387.1 

BalancesVith other Banks.1,416.6 

Bills Discounted. 3,804.5 

Treasury Bills and Notes. 1,704.0 

Medium-Term Interest-Bearing Bonds. 189.1 

Quoted and Unquoted Securities . 1,468.3 

Claims on Federal and Laender Authorities under 

the Currency Reform Laws of 1948 . 519.2 

Consortium Participations . 271.5 

Advances .6,821.2 

Long-Term Lendings. 1.926.7 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk .... 198.2 

Participations in Subsidiaries 

and Associated Companies. 190.9 

Real Estate and Buildings. 240.7 

Office Furniture and Equipment. 75.3 

Other Assets . 207.6 


Capital. 400.0 

Reserves in accordance with Article 10 

of the Banking Law (KWG). 650.0 


Reserve in accordance with Article 6b 
of the Income Tax Law . . . 

Total Deposits . 

Sight Deposits . 

Term Deposits ... 

Savings Deposits ... 


Due to Banks and other Institutions 19.2 

Own Acceptances in Circulation ... 4.1 

Long-Term Loans. 435.1 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk .... 198.2 

Reserve Fund for Pensions. 301.5 

Reserves for Special Purposes .... 80.6 

Other Liabilities. 53.7 

Profit . 80.0 


1 6 
18,196.9 
7,667.7 

4.546.6 

5.962.6 


20,420.9 


20,420.9 


Profit and Lose Account for tho year 1967 


EXPENDITURE 

Wages and Salaries. 

Employee Benefits, Pensions etc. . . 

Other Operating Expenses. 

Taxes and Similar Expenses . . . . 
Transfer to Voluntary Reserve . . . 
Profit . 

In millions of DM 

. 354.9 

. 52.2 

. 122.6 

. 50.0 

. 80.0 

RECEIPTS 

Interest and Discount . 

Commissions, Fees and Other Income 

in millions of DM 

. 451.3 

. ms 


774.1 

" 

774.1 


The oomplete annual statement of accounts and tho com 
anztiflSr) No. W on May IS, 1908. Both statomanta have 
gOaalfatKaft - SteuerboratungagOieTischaft._ 


plot# consolidated atatomont of eoecunta wore published in tho Federal Gazette (Bundee- 
Eeen provided with the unqufllfled Opinion of tho Treuverkehr AG WlrttcheftaprOfunge* 
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WORLDWIDE 
OPERATIONS SHOW 
EXCELLENT RESULTS 


SALES 

increased 16.2% to $1,779.4 million, including excise taxes 


EXPORTS 

accounted for $353.4 million of sales, up 27.5% 


INVESTMENTS 

were $317.6 million, 32% more than in 1966 


AMORTIZATION 

and depreciation for the year amounted to $208.6 million, 
an increase of 12% 


The value of property, plant and equipment 
totalled only a fraction under $3 billion, with 
an accumulated depreciation and amortization 
coverage of 42%. 

Despite a rise of 16% in costs, expenses and 
taxes (excise taxes amounted to 27% of sales), 
net income before income tax rose 68.5% to 
$48.8 million, with a final accrual basis net of 
$18.56 million, up 50% from 1966. 

Employment increased to a total of 59,051 
persons (12,491 working abroad) and the 
average employment cost per person also 
increased to $4,625 from $4,350 in 1966. At 
year's end the ENI group of companies 
numbered 11 

PRODUCTION AND REFINING—Despite 
a very sharp increase in Tunisian crude oil 
production, the occupation of Sinai, the 
Nigerian fighting and diminished production in 
Italy, concurred in limiting overall average 
production to about 136,000 barrels per 
calendar day. 

Natural gas production^ in Italy registered 
a gain of 5.3% over 1966 for a total of 350 
billion cubic feet. 

Refinery crude runs increased 9.1 % for the 
year, averaging for the 11 affiliated j&NI 
refineries about 470,000 barrels per stream day. 
The quantity of refined products manufactured 
rose 9.4% above ug66. 

PRODUCT SALES—Strong gains were regis¬ 
tered in * Italy for ACIP sales of gasoline 
fpeciglly Supercortemaggiore ” premium 
f 4pClMP 1 &5%< Lubricating oil sales increased 
Jet fuel sales 10.9%, "Ker*igip M 


kerosene sales rose 65.3% and "Fluid Agip 
Extra" light heating oil deliveries were 9.3% 
above 1966. A new gasoil type heating oil 
named "Teporagip" was put on the market for 
use in localities with air pollution problems. 
Diesel motor oil sales gained 9.9% and 7.9% 
respectively for road and marine use. "Agipgas" 
LPG sales were 2.8% higher while heavy fuel 
oils registered a 5.2% drop in Bales. 

RETAIL MARKETING FACILITIES AND 
SERVICES—New retail outlets put into service 
in Italy and abroad during 1967 numbered 589. 
In Italy 8 were super-station centres with 
complete rest and restaurant services for 
motorists, 52 were stations with refreshment 
services and 117 were regular fully equipped 
service stations. 

The total number of service outlets in 22 
foreign countries at the end of the year 
numbered 1,546. 

Fully equipped AGIP motor hotels operat¬ 
ing in Italy at year-end were 37. 

CHEMICAL OPERATIONS—Capacities for 
production of ethylene, polyethylene, hydrogen 
and vinyl acetate monomer were considerably 
increased during 1967 at the Gela and Ravenna 
plants of ANIC. A first photphoric acid plant 
went on stream at the ISAF plant (Gela) and 
preliminary test runs were made on the new 
Gela acrylonitrile plant. A second process 
stream for acrylic fibre production was activated 
at Val Basento and a new catalyst plant began 
operating at Cortemaggiore. 

Chemical and petrochemical sales produced 
about 27% more revenue than in 1966. Show¬ 
ing itaacriked" gains tit 'Miles volume were fibres 


(+96%), fertilizers (+22.6%), cement 
(-f-ii-3%) and rubbers (+6.7 %) with plastics 
and carbon black registering smaller increases. 

New planning calls for construction of 
facilities for producing polyester fibres; for 
increasing ethylene and derivatives output; for 
separation of aromatics, and for the fabrication 
of plastic products from synthetic resins. 

ENGINEERING AND CONSTRUCTION 
SERVICES—Strong demand from abroad for 
SNAM Progetti services brought an increase 
of 55% in foreign revenues for a total of 
$138.2 million including the value of relative 
construction materials supplied. Pipeline and 
plant construction work was carried on for 
non-ENI companies in 20 different countries, 
including Italy, on 42 different projects. 

MECHANICAL MANUFACTURING— 
Nuovo Pignone and its subsidiaries registered 
well sustained production and sales activities. 
Sales for this sector totalled $66 million with 
foreign sales accounting for about 64% of 
revenues. Pignone Sud sales were particularly 
satisfactory in spite of strong competition, with 
a 1967 revenue of $6.86 million from marketing 
industrial control valves and other automation 
equipment, 

TEXTILES—The sale of textiles dropped 
slightly below the 1966 level following a general 
national trend, predominantly noticeable for 
woollens. Revenue from this sector totalled 
$82 million. With this year's investments of 
$11.8 million, Lanerossi has: completed a 4-year 
plant renewal and rationalikatibn programme 
costing about $3&;4 million. 
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ENI 

1967 HIGHLIGHTS 

Exploratory and development rights held by 
group companies in 12 countries at the end of 
1967 covered 58,885,000 acres. 

Saudi Arabia granted an exploration and 
exploitation concession to AGIP encompassing 
some 19 million acres. 

This agreement features novel contractual 
concepts contemplating joint ventures between 
Petromin and KNI for future downstream 
operations including petrochemicals. 

Permits were obtained, jointly with others, 
for exploration of about 3.2 million acres in 
Abu Dhabi territory. 


> Bids were al^p submitted for acreage in 
Madagascar, Tanzania and Argentina, and, as 
part of a consortium (35AGIP), for y blocks 
0,f Dutch offshore area. 

Tn Italy and on" the Italian continental shelf 
AGIP and subsidiaries were granted 528.000, 
gr(ei» of which 388,000 jointly held with Sliejl 
Italiana. 

New commercial reserves ascertained during 
the year totalled approximately 6.3 billion 
barrels of oil, and new gas field discoveries 
are estimated to hold 5 trillion cubic feet. 

ENTs planned accentuation of petrm hemual 
activities was strengthened by the decision to 
construct a 1,000 metric ton per day ammonia 
plant in Southern Italy. 

For the first time since building Italy's first 


nuclear power, pliant pt Latina. I.NI was bac k 
in the commercial quclrai energy field with 
supply o| engineering for two experimental 
fund processing plants lor GNEN ami the 
Ywmplrtion of a spec ial fuel pre-irradiation 
hot cell for CAMEN. New legislation has 
'directed l.NI to assume initiatixin the field 
of supplying and processing nuc lear fuels. 



ENI—1967 CONSOLIDATED STATEMENTS OF 
INCOME AND FINANCIAL POSITION 

(Drawn up in conformity with U.S. practice, using accounting information taken from ENTs Italian consolidated balance sheets for 196b and 
>987—$1—625 lire .) 


CONSOLIDATED 

INCOME 


Revenues 

Gross sales including excise 
taxes ; 

Petroleum, products and 


1966 

(million 

$ 


1967 

U.S. $1 

$ 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET-ASSETS 

1966 1967 

(million U.S. $) 

$ $ 


natural gas 

1, 144-5 

i ,297 9 

Petrochemicals 

159.8 

202.3 

Textiles 

82.6 

81.9 

Other products 

* 5-3 

21.0 

Engineering, construction 
and equipment 

1294 

178-3 

Interest and other income 

57-6 

81.9 

Total revenues 

». 5 « 9-4 

1,861.3 

Costs, Expenses and Taxes 



Operating, selling and 
administrative expenses 

838.2 

' ‘‘' V 1. 

1,011.4 

Excise taxes 

432.8 

. 484 5 

Amortization, depreciation 

18b. 1 

208*5 

Interest and other financing 
charges 

103-4 

' A. 

i07.b t 

Expenses for preliminary 

1 ontinental shelf 
exploration 

— 

1.1 

'Total expenses 

*,580-5 

1,812.5 

Gross Income 

28.9 

48.8 

Income taxes 

16.6 

30.2 

Net Consolidated Income 

12.3 

18.6 

Income accruing to third 
party interests 

9-9 

12.8 

Net' Income Acfcrfctng to ENI 

$2.4 

$5-8 


5*-7 

394-9 

262.2 

9-o 


109.8 

499-4 

204.0 

8.2 


141.6 141.6 


Current Assets 

Cash 

Customers' notes receivable 
Other aeeounts receivable 
Prepaid expenses 
Current portion of receivable 
for increase in authorized 
appropriation investment, 

Inventories : 

Crude oil. products and 
materials pertaining to 
refining and chemical 
activities 

Products and materials 
pert$ining^o activities oi - 
eng^eering, v ifonstruction: y' ■- 

' fttd ,“ 50.9 41.0 

, Products arwJ'jEqtterials 

pertaining tp; textile ^ k ‘' ’’ 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET—LIABILITIES 


Current Liabilities 

Act nunpavabh- to banks 

Current portion of long-term 
debt ’ 


Other accounts payable and 
current liabilities 


161.7 


Medium and long-term debt 

175.8 Debentures 

N&te*payable to special credit 
■ --V.’ -institutions and other bank 

VLeificurrent portion included 


activities 
Other current;, assets t 

> " ■ ■ -W '? /• 


43# 

17-6 




1 ' k 

-Vi 


Investment* 




1I.251.2 


Other. marketawe tecuritio* . 


- 'll' 

Provision for employee 
termination benefits 

Minority interests in ENI 
ubskWrics 

"T' 

'/JBJoptietary Capital and 
Reserves 


69.6 61,4 

11.7 J 28.2 

; v'*’ iy S'y? * 81 89.6 

Additional aiIM^t''fep^]ai^ .jffj )<». Authorized appropriation 

for incradfc appm^Ma*- : > iw investment including 

tkm investment net of . amounts receivable shown 

current portion shown ' in current assets' . 

Statutory reserve 
Special reserve 
Consolidation surplus 
Retained earnings 


’Property, plant and 
equipment 

less: depreciation and 
atnortiaation 


2,638.6 2,999.3 
1,070.9 1,260.3 


,a S Deferred charges 


1 <5*7-7 >.73«o 

119:8 105.8 


1966 1967 

(million L'.S. $1 
$ $ 

172.6 

2317 

3H.7 

77.0 

1H5.1 

184.3 

327-2 

402.9 

743* 

893-9 

9485 

954-7 

529-j 

548:0 

58.7 

77.0 

MI 9-0 

1 , 425*7 

132:6 

l6l.4 

2173 

200.6 

499 - 1 

499-1 

13-6 

EEB 

8-3 

8-3 

(-3.2I 

o.B 

2.4 

5-8 

520.2 

527.8 


*'si«n-4 


$3,034,7 $ 3 ,«lt .4 
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THE AUSTRALIAN ESTATES 
COMPANY LIMITED 

Sir Denys Lowson 
on difficult conditions 

COMPANY’S STRONG POSITION 


The Annual General Meeting 
of The Australian Estates Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held on July 
8, at Estates House, Gresham 
Street, London, E.C. 

The following is the circulated 
statement by Sir Denys Lowson, 
Bt., the Chairman : — 

Total revenue at £11570,352 was 
very close to the 1966 figure. 
Whilst there was an improvement 
in the Queensland Agency and 
Sugar sections, this was more than 
offset by the severe loss of income 
due to the drought in Victoria and 
lower wool prices. The Queensland 
Agency profit was a record ; more 
bales of wool were sold, and 
branches in cattle areas had a suc¬ 
cessful year. The sheep stations 
showed better results due mainly to 
increased wool production, but the 
cattle properties, though doing 
well, had lower profits due to a 
reduction in the number of cattle 
sold, once again the result of the 
1965 drought. 

Although Kalamia’s production 
was a record, the total sugar pro¬ 
duced by the Company’s two mills 
was slightly below the 1966 figure. 
World sugar prices averaged a little 
better than in 1966. In that year 
the Company’s results were 
improved to the extent of about 
$A450,ooo arising from our share 
of a loan of $Ai9 million to the 
Sugar Board from the Common¬ 
wealth Government, and a further 
loan of about $A4 million is to be 
made on 1967 season sugar to 
support a “ peak ’’ price of $A86 
per ton ; our share of approxi¬ 
mately $A 100,000 has been 
included in the 1967 profit. 
Devaluation of sterling on 18th 
November, 1967 had little effect 
on the group’s revenue for the 
year, but conversion of the Austra¬ 
lian net Current Assets at the new 
rate of exchange produced a once- 
and-for-all surplus of £250,533 
which has been shown separately 
in the Profit & Loss Account. 
Fixed Assets have also been con¬ 
verted at the new rate and the 
surplus of over £2,100,000 for the 
group has been added to Capital 
Reserve. Future profits arising 
in Australia will havfe the benefit of 
the one-itfftth increase in the value 
of the Australian dollar when 
expressed in sterling. 

We h*ve had to provide 
£282,319 for taxation as compared 
with £210,846 last year. The 
J&ber charge reflects the run 
Jffin of losses available in Austra¬ 


lia (the corresponding U.K. losses 
having been cancelled under the 
terms of the Finance Act 1965), 
and the effect this year of the 
methods of valuing livestock for 
taxation in the United Kingdom 
and in Australia which are differ¬ 
ent from those adopted in the 
accounts. The corporation tax legis¬ 
lation brought in under the 
Finance Act 1965 continues to act 
very severely on companies such 
as Ours, the greater pari of whose 
activities are carried on overseas, 
but strenuous efforts to have these 
unfair effects removed have been 
of no avail. The recently 
negotiated Double Taxation Agree¬ 
ment with Australia, which is now 
in force, provides no additional 
benefits to this Company and in 
fact has certain adverse effects. 

The Directors recommend the 
payment of a dividend on the 
Ordinary and "A" Ordinary 
shares of 5 per cent, less income 
tax (the same as last year), which 
will require £157,578 ; under the 
terms of the Finance Act 1965, 
this amount has to be provided 
gross, income tax thereon, which 
amounts to £65,000, being payable 
to the Inland Revenue. The total 
amount carried forward by the 
Group is increased from £949,876 
to £ 1 , 137 . 358 . 


Pastoral—Sheep 

During 1967 most of our 
Queensland and New South Wales 
properties experienced below aver¬ 
age rainfall ; despite this 1967 
made an important contribution 
towards the recovery from the 
severe 1965 drought and the conse¬ 
quent reduced production of sheep 
and wool. This is indicated by 
an increase of 36,000 in sheep 
numbers since 1966, a better 
lambing—84 per cent being marked 
compared with 78 per 1 ent the 
previous year. Sheep losses also 
were lighter at 4 per cent as com¬ 
pared with 7 per rent in 1966. 
Drought costs again adversely 
affected results, but higher wool 
income made it possible for the 
sheep stations to show improved 
results. Our three studs had a 
moie difficult ram selling year. 
Terrick had fewer rams to sell 
because of the earlier drought, but 
the other two studs were able to 
hold their sales at slightly above 
last year’s total : all three secured 
higher average prices this year. 
Both Terrick and Raby Studs com¬ 
peted at 1967 shows ; Oolambeyan, 
mainly because of unfavourable 
seasonal conditions, did not enter. 
Both the Terrick horns and polls 
performed creditably at the Blackall 
State Sheep Show, taking most of 


the top awards in the junior 
classes for poll and horn rams and 
ewes. Raby achieved notable 
success at its local Warren Show. 

Pastoral—Cattle 

Rainfalls throughout north¬ 
western Queensland were again 
below average, but were sufficient 
on Company stations to allow 
stock numbers to be maintained 
and in some cases even increased. 
In other areas, Tanderra was 
drought-stricken for most of the 
year, but seasonal conditions were 
satisfactory at Mt. Howitt, 
Kooralbyn and Wainui. As a result 
of previous dry years, brandings 
were down at Burleigh, Canobie. 
Millungera and Kamilaroi, but 
this was offset to some extent by 
an increase at Ghatsworth where 
over 7,000 calves were branded, 
compared with 2,000 in 1966. The 
total on all properties was 33,000 
compared v/ith 31,000 in 1966. 
Prices for all classes of stock were 
high throughout the year in 
Queensland ; 16,000 cattle (5,000 
less than in 1966) were sold for 
the average price of $A93.g6, the 
highest average net recorded, while 
closing numbers increased from 
126,000 to 131,000. 

Cattle form an important part of 
this Company’s business and we are 
endeavouring to extend it. Our 
properties at December 31 last 
were carrying about 130,000 head, 
which although an improvement 
on the year before was still below 
their normal maximum carrying 
capacity of 150 , 000 - 160,000 ; this 
somewhat reduced number, of 
course, still being due to the effects 
of the droughts. Each year we 
brand about 35,000 calves and sell 
some 20,000 cattle, mainly to meat 
works, of which today there are 
some 25 at Australian ports around 
the coast and a further 40 inland. 

Up till now our cattle breeding 
stations have been in Queensland, 
which is the State with the great¬ 
est number of cattle and provided 
half the export tonnage last year. 
Early in 1968 wc purchased three 
properties, collectively known as 
Cresswell Downs, with a total area 
of 5,000 square miles of long-term 
leasehold land in the Northern 
Territory. The present cattle num¬ 
bers on these three properties are 
estimated to be about 40,000, but 
we believe that it will be possible 
to increase our stock materially 
over a period of time. 

The beef and veal industry 
makes a substantial contribution to 



The Chairman at Melbourne Wool Store, February 1968, with Mr Ian 
Lowson and Mr H. R. McDonald , Chief Wool Valuer . 
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Australian export income and Was 
listed as the third biggest export 
earner after wool and wheat for 
1966-67, earning some $Aig8 
million. Of the 3^6,060 tons of 
beef and veal 'Which were exported 
the American market took Some 76 
per cent or 178,000 tons, which 
compared With only 40,000 tons 
going to the United Kingdom. 

The significant features of the 
year were the continuing strong 
market in the U.S.A., the drop 
in exports to the United Kingdom 
and Europe, and a steady market 
in Japan ns well as other Asian 
countries. Australia herself con¬ 
sumed some 447,000 tons of beef 
during the year, averaging about 
861 b. per head, so that the local 
market requires some two-thirds 
of the total production. We calcu¬ 
late that within the foreseeable 
future there will only be a very 
limited amount available for 
export, most of what is produced 
at that time being required for 
home consumption—-a phenom¬ 
enon which is already being seen 
in the Argentine. 

We have been carrying out con¬ 
siderable research into crossing 
our Shorthorn and other rattle 
with Santa Gertrudi's and Brah¬ 
man types, which are not only 
heat and tick resistant, but also 
produce a higher carcass-weight of 
meat in a given period of time. 
Our aim is not only to breed our 
own animals, but also as far as 
possible to fatten them on our 
own properties until such time as 
they are ready for the meat works. 

Meanwhile, part of the area is 
also suitable for fattening while 
the introduction of the good beef 
roads has made these properties 
accessible in a way which did not 
exist until the last two or three 
years. We believe that here again 
we will ourselves be able to make 
a major contribution to one ot 
Australia’s primary industries. 

Scientific and 1 ethnical Assistance 

The Company is again indebted 
to various Commonwealth, State 
and University organisations and 
departments for valuable assistance 
in some of our field problems. I 
should like specially to express the 
Company’s appreciation for the 
support and advice given by the 
Commonwealth Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Organisation, 
the University of Queensland, 
the Departments of Water Supply 
in both Queensland and New 
South Wales, and the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture. 

Sugar 

Estimated total production of 
raw sugar in Australia in 1967 
was 3,335,000 tons. 

A record 651,000 tons of cane 
were crushed at Kalamia, and tHc 
Company’s farms, there harvested 
34*400 tons of cane, also a, record. 
Pleystowe crushed 603,000 tons of 

canes. . > 

Kalamia, by making a record 
161,000 tons of sugar, became fhe 
fourth mill in Queensland to make 
war 100,000 .tons in,;, a season. 


Pleystowe made 86,000 tons of 
sugar, her output being limited by 
shortage of cane through low rain¬ 
fall conditions; and the Company <S 
,, totpl fttgaf prodqufcron for the year 
‘ waft, the third highest in Queens¬ 
land. During 1967 our Pleystdwe 
sugar mill manufactured the first 
large quantity of cane invert (alsO 
known as high test molasses and 
mblasses invert). Approximately 
67,000 tons of invert were pro¬ 
duced; this equals 49,000 tons of 
sugar and forms part of Pley- 
stowe’s total sugar production of 
86,000 tons. Cane invert is used 
in Japan for fermentation in pro¬ 
duction of a Japanese whisky and 
in production of alcohol for 
the national Japanese drink of 
sake. The project necessitated 
fairly extensive modifications 
to plant at the mill and 
training of chemists in analytical 
techniques not usually required for 
raw sugar manufacture and the 
purchasers of the invert have 
expressed their complete satisfac¬ 
tion with the product. 

World sugar prices dropped to 
extremely low levels in January, 


t9fi7> but improved somewhat later 
in the year, to average a little 
better than in 1966. Although 
world production and consumption 
for the year were closely in balance 
the large stocks built up in pre¬ 
vious years still overhung the mar¬ 
ket. As so much of the 1967 
Australian production was placed 
on, the world market, returns 
would have been very low, had 
not the Commonwealth Govern¬ 
ment agreed to an increase in the 
Australian home consumption price 
and then made a loan available 
to the Queensland Government to 
improve 1 the price payable for 
sugar produced within peaks. Ster¬ 
ling devaluation did not affect 
1967 returns, as all Australian sales 
from that year based on sterling 
prices were protectee! Ajgainst 
devaluation by forward exchange 
contracts. Negotiated Price Quota 
deliveries from Australia under 
the Commonwealth Sugar .Afyee-, 
ment up to the end of 1968 have 
beep , similarly protected* The 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement 
Negotiated Price Quota of 335,000 


tons is unchanged for 1968, as is 
the price of £43 iOs. a ton for 
this sugar; and the Agreement 
remains in -force to the end of 
1974. The price for the three years 
1969-71 will be negotiated late in 
1968. The United States of 
America quota granted to Australia 
for 1968 is, at present, 160,000 
tons. 

Agency 

Our Agency operations were 
hampered by drought over wide 
areas for the third successive year ; 
the rainfall for 1967 in some 
districts was the lowest ever 
recorded. Whereas the Queensland 
trading results were a record, due 
mainly to increased wool sales and 
higher values for cattle, Victorian 
returns declined sharply because of 
the effects of a severe drought and 
lower wool prices. Wool sold 
totalled 186,000 bales compared 
with 199,000 bales in 1966, and 
prices were about 12 per cent 
lower ; receipts into store, however, 
increased by about 7,000 bales. 
The decline in wool prices was 
greatest in Victoria, where offer¬ 
ings normally include a large pro¬ 


portion of strong wool qualities 
which have received poor support 
in world markets in the past year. 
Cattle markets remained buoyant, 
and income from this source partly 
offset the lower returns from sheep 
and wool. 

Wool Marketing. — Little 
change is forecast for the volume 
of the Australian clip for the wool 
year 1967-68. Small increases in 
Queensland and New South Wales 
and a considerable increase in 
Western Australia will be offset 
by lower production in Victoria, 


Bales 

1983/64 5 »°« 5 »°oo 

1964/65 5,086,000 

1965/66 4,668,000 

1966/67 4,845,000 

1967/68 (Estd.) 4,975,000 


South Australia, and Tasman 

In 1966-67 Japan, tak 
approximately 36 per cent, set 
new buying record in Australi. 
for greasy wool for the second 
successive season, with Italy slightly 
ahead of the United Kingdom, 
followed by Belgium, Luxembourg, 
West Germany and the United 
States of America. 

General 

Following the slow-down of the 
growth rate of the Australian 
economy in 1965-66 caused by the 
drought, there was a strong 
recovery in 1966-67 even though 
the drought persisted in some 
areas. Whilst reduced returns are 
now being received for some rural 
commodities, the position regarding 
minerals, oil and natural gas is 
encouraging- There has also been 
a good recovery in the volume of 
private capital inflow, despite sonic 
overseas restrictions on their capi¬ 
tal outflow, and with this support 
the balance of payments continues 
to be strong. The Government’s 
decision to leave the par value 
of the Australian dollar unchanged 
when sterling devalued by one- 
seventh (14.3 per cent) was gene¬ 
rally considered correct for the 
economy as a whole. However, it 
created difficulties in some rural 
industries and these are under con¬ 
sideration by the Government. 
Although there are likely to be 
problems of rising costs, mainly as 
a result of recent wage decisions, 
we can look forward with confi¬ 
dence to solid economic growth. 

Directors and Staff 

The Company depends upon the 
Staff to provide the skill and 
energy needed for the successful 
conduct of the Company's affairs 
and, therefore, we have continued 
to give close attention to their 
recruitment, training and develop¬ 
ment. We are again most grateful 
for the excellent service the Staff 
have given throughout the year. 
Each year the Company presents 
a gold watch or similar gift to Staff 
who qualify, in recognition of their 
long and valuable service and, dur¬ 
ing my recent visit to Australia, 
I was very pleased to be able to 
make the 1968 presentations. Once 
again I would like to express the 
warm thanks of the Board and all 
my colleagues to Mr. G. H. 
Colman, our Australian Director 
and General Manager, for all that 

Continued overleaf 


$A 

Average 

Million 

Price per lb. 

894 

58c 

738 

48c 

. 7 i * 

50c 

709 

47 C 

645 

42c 



Aerial view of the new Wool Store at Portland , Victoria . 


An official estimate of receivals into Brokers’ stores in Australia is as 
follows; 

1967/68 

1966/67 Estimated Percentage 

Bales Bales Difference 

4>813,508 4,868,000 +1.13 

Wool sold in Australia in the past four seasons, with an estimate for 
the current season, is as follows :— 
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y£\ year, 
jt' members 
¥ Organisation. 

various divisions 
«sriients have again 
enthusiastic and loyal 

and we owe an especial 
-eftt of gratitude to Mr. Keiran 
McNamara, the Managing Director 
of John McNamara &. Go. Pty. 
Ltd., and now also our Victorian 
Livestock Director, for the co¬ 
operation and assistance he has 
rendered in the merger of the 
branches of that Company with 
our existing Australian Estates 
Victorian organisation. I would 
also like to pay tribute to Mr. Vy. 
Morgan, who will shortly be retir¬ 
ing and who has for many years 
been General Manager of Edward 
Trcnchard & Co. The business of 
that Company is similarly now 
being merged into that of our 
Agency and Livestock business in 
Victoria as a whole. The stock side 
of the Estates business in Mel¬ 
bourne continues to trade under 
the name of McNamaras-Tren- 
chards ; they have recently 
acquired King Sons & Ballantine 
Pty. Ltd., which we feel will be 
a valuable addition. As a result of 
these mergers we now have the 
biggest stock selling business 
at Newmarket, which is the 
Melbourne selling centre, and a 
very powerful organisation 
throughout Victoria. The Board 
suffered a grievous loss last autumn 
through the very sudden death of 
Sir Robert George in a motor car 
accident. He had been a most val¬ 
uable and helpful member of the 
Board since he retired as Governor 
of South Australia, and we shall 
all miss him greatly. 

Directors' visits 

I visited Australia for several 
weeks early in 1968. During this 
period considerable time was spent 
at the Company's Head Office in 
Melbourne, and also in Brisbane, 
conferring with the general mana¬ 
ger and senior officers ; visits were 
also made to Pleystowe mill (but 
unfortunately heavy rain prevented 
a visit to Kalamia), and to several 
Company properties and branches 
in Queensland, New South Wales 
and Victoria. Useful discussions 
were held, and I was able to get 
once more a valuable insight into 
the workings and problems of our 
organisation. 

My colleague on the Board, Sir 
Keith Officer, again made a 
detailed inspection, visiting a large 
number of stations and branches 
and both sugar mills. He also had 
helpful discussions with the general 
manager and senior officers at Head 
Office, and was able to confer with 
me in Melbourne before leaving 
Australia. 


Current year 

I always like to refer if possible 
to the current year’s developments. 

Rain in January and February 
did much to relieve the partial 


drought in Queensland and north¬ 
ern New South Wales, but the sea¬ 
son in Victoria continued to be 
serious. However, good rains fall¬ 
ing in May over the whole of 
Australia at a most unusual time, 
greatly improved the seasonal 
prospects, and the 1968 winter 
season could be considered as the 
best for a number of years. Most 
of our sheep properties in Queens¬ 
land and New South Wales re¬ 
ceived below average rainfall until 
these unusually good falls came in 
April/May. Excluding Dagworth 
and Eurclla, which arc not quite 
up to average, all other properties 
are now well ahead and the out¬ 
look in both States is safe for the 
winter and into the spring. Oolam- 
beyan, after many months of exten¬ 
sive feeding, has been well relieved 
for the time being with about 4 
inches, and some beneficial flooding 
has occurred throughout the Thy- 
lungra group. Mild weather and 
the rain have improved crop pros¬ 
pects. Early monsoonal rains were 
not genera] on the north Queens¬ 
land cattle stations, but splendid 
falls in late April and May have 
assured all properties, except 
Ghatsworth, of excellent winter 
seasonal conditions. All fattening 
properties had good rains, and ex¬ 
tensive. flooding has assured Mt. 
Howitt an excellent season ; condi¬ 
tions are promising for winter grain 
crops at Wainui. Good grass rain 
fell on the Northern Territory pro¬ 
perties purchased in 1968; 
pasturage is sufficient to carry 
cattle through to the Australian 
summer. Cattle prices remain high 
and prospects appear favourable 
for the remainder of the year. 

All Queensland sugar areas have 
had a very good season ; conse¬ 
quently, another record cane crop 
is in prospect. This includes 
Kalamia and Pleystowe, where 
rainfall this year has already ex¬ 
ceeded last year, and each mill 
anticipates an excellent cane crop 
of about 700,000 tons. Heavy rains 
and a flood in the river filled up the 
Burdekin underground water stor¬ 
ages ; with the assistance of the 
artificial replenishment system, 
water supplies appear assured for 
some time to come. Low world 
sugar prices continue to be a mat¬ 
ter of concern. Although there has 
been an improvement in the statis¬ 
tical position through consumption 
overtaking production in 1967-68, 
resulting in some reduction in 
world stocks, sugar is still readily 
available for months ahead ; this 
is keeping the price down. Unfor¬ 
tunately the International Sugar 
Conference recently held at Geneva 
was adjourned without any agree¬ 
ment being reached about quotas 
or prices. In tb,c Agency division 
the good seasonal break has caused 
a keen demand for sheep and 
cattle suitable for restocking, with 
consequent increased prices. Whilst 
Queensland’s prospects are better, 
Victoria may not recover fully this 
year from the heavy depletion of 
stock numbers caused by the severe 
drought. 


Mr. David Ducat, in his Annual Statement reports 
continuing growth of the company 


The Metal Box 
Company Ltd. 


The Annual General Meeting of 
The Metal Box Company Limited 
will be held at The Dorchester, 
Park Lane, London, W.l, on the 
25th July at 12.30 p.m. The follow¬ 
ing are extracts from the state¬ 
ment by the Chairman, Mr. David 
Ducat, circulated with the Annual 
Report for the year ended 31st 
March, 1968. 

Financial 

Sales rose from £146 million to 
£160 million, a 10 % increase. 

The profit rose from £14.2 million 
to £14.9 million, a 5.2% increase. 
At home, sales improved in the 
latter half of the year, so that for 
the whole year they rose from 
£101.5 million to £106.9 million, 
a 5 . 3 % increase, and the profit 
rose from £9.8 million to £10.1 
million, a 2.3% increase. 

It has been another difficult year 
overseas; the recovery expected 
this time last year has not been 
realised and the higher figures are 
attributable to the effects of ster¬ 
ling devaluation. Sales rose from 
£44.2 million to £53.5 million, a 
20 . 9 % increase, and the profit from 
£4.4 million to £4.9 million, an 
11 . 6 % increase. 

Competition 

The steady progress at home has 
been achieved in face of consider¬ 
able competition. Three large 
American companies are seeking 
to make inroads into the business 
of our metal groups. It seems a 
little strange tnat at such a time 
the Board of Trade should have 
referred the metal container indus¬ 
try to the Monopolies Commis¬ 
sion. Yet this was done on 13th 
October 1967 and we are thereby 
involved in a lengthy and tedious 
enquiry. 

However, we are determined that 
we shall not allow this to deter 
us from our main objectives of 
combating competition, improving 
our efficiencies and expanding our 
overseas trade. 

Productivity 

By the greater application of man¬ 
agement to the advances made in 
our technology and the improved 
efficiency in the utilisation of our 
equipment and its attendant labour 
we have been able to show sub¬ 
stantial Improvements in our 
productivity. 

Research and Development 

In order to maintain our leader¬ 
ship in the technology of packag¬ 
ing, we spend annually some 
£1,500,000 on our Research 
and Development Department* 

Materials 

Devaluation of the £ has added 
considerably to our materials costs. 
Tinplate has increased by about 
1 % due to the higher cost of tin 
and It is feared that further in¬ 
creases in the price of base steel 
will have to be faced. We hope 


that the promised economies and 
higher productivity within the 
steel industry will come sufficiently 
quickly to make this particular fear 
unfounded. 

Aluminium was affected directly 
by the full amount of devaluation 
and considerable increases have 
been made in prices of imported 
paper and cardboard. Our inks, 
lacquers and varnishes, used both 
as protection and as decoration, 
are manufactured in this country 
but they contain considerable 
quantities of imported resins and 
solvents which nave increased in 
price. So far we have been able 
to avoid increasing the price of 
tinplate containers but if yet more 
increased costs are to come, some 
selling price changes may be in¬ 
evitable. 

The steel industry was re-nation¬ 
alised in July last year and we 
now have only one tinplate supplier 
instead of two. The internal re¬ 
organisation of the industry is by 
no means complete and so far 
we have not been affected for the 
better or .for the worse. We are, 
however, very concerned about the 
reduced flexibility which we fear 
will follow from the inability of 
the operating divisions to make 
their own financial decisions, parti¬ 
cularly on stock-holding. The main¬ 
tenance of adequate stocks of steel, 
sufficient to ensure continuity of 
tinplate manufacture with flexibility 
in programming and to tide over 
emergencies, is very important to 
us. 

It is expected that supplies of 
double reduced (thin) tinplate and 
specially treated tin free steels 
will soon be made available. The 
price indications which we have 
had so far, however, do not show 
the substantial savings which are 
given in the Unitea States and 
Japan and which make these pro¬ 
ducts attractive. 

Outlook 

The improvement In the home 
sales, which was resumed last 
October, is continuing and the year 
has started well. We should ex¬ 
pect, therefore, that the steady 
progress in home sales should be 
maintained. 

The improvement in our overseas 
business this year was attributable, 
as I have said, to devaluation. We 
should hope to see better results 
in the current year. 


TEN YEAR GROWTH 


Year to 

Bates In 

Profit before 

March 

Minions 

tax la 
millions 

1959 

£ 76.5 

£ 7.8 

1960 

£ 83.0 

£ 8.3 

1961 

£ 91.6 

£ 8.9 

1962 

£ 98.4 

£ 8.7 

1963 

£108.3 

£ 9.0 

1964 

£116.6 

£10.2 

1965 

£126.1 

£12.3 

1966 

£141.4 

£13.6 

1967 

£145.8 

£14.2 

1968 

£160.5 

£1 Bj0 


A copy of the full report and accounts can be obtained from The 
Secretary, 'Rie Metal Box Company Limited, F.O. Box IAN, 37 Baker 
Street, London, W.l. 
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KREDIETBANK S.A.—BRUSSELS 

1967-1968 FINANCIAL YEAR 


On June 15, 1968, the Kredietbank 
N.V. held its Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders at its 
Registered Office in Antwerp. 

As in previous years, the published 
figures reflect the Bank's further 
growth in nearly all the balance 
sheet items. 

This is clearly expressed in the 
increased balance sheet total, 
which is now FB 64,777 million, 
compared to 55.280 million on 
March 31, 1967. 

The increase is also substantial in 
the case of the bank’s outside 
means, i.e., FB 7,637 million or 
16.4Vo, bringing the total at the 
end of the financial year to 
FB 54,103 million. 

Deposits and creditor accounts 
represent FB 42,379 million 
herein compared to FB 36.631 
million on March 31, 1967. Cash 
certificates in circulation have 
risen by FB 395 million to FB 
1,864 million, while the working 
funds entrusted to us by bankers 
have reached a new record figure 
of FB 9,860 million. Credit to 
the private sector rose to a total 
of FB 33,010 million, or an 
increase of 17.2%, substantially 
exceeding that of the previous 
year (13.5?^)- 

The financial year closed with a 
net profit of FB 353,323,350. 

During the previous finamia) year, 
the < orresponding figure was FB 
303,801,876, while in addition an 
extraordinary profit of FB 
33»530,500 was made by realisa¬ 
tion of depreciated assets. 

After withholding of the 20 % 
advance levy on income from 
securities, a dividend of FB 140 
will be paid, compared to FB 130 
last year. 

The bank’s own means now total 
FB 3,156,147,997. 

This development is also reflected 
by the expansion of the equipment, 
mainly with new computers, the 
establishment of new branches 
(now totalling over 500), the 
growth in personnel and the 
increase in the number of cus¬ 
tomers* accounts. 

In the international field, the 
widening of connections with the 
worldwide network of correspon¬ 
dents has been continued with 
undiminished intensity by visits to 
some thirty countries, the reception 
of representatives of foreign bank¬ 
ing institutions and active 
participation ire missions organised 
by the government. 

In December 1967 a representative 
was appointed in South Africa. 
Similar appointments had already 
been made in previous years in the 
United States and Mexico. 

The Bank gave assistance and 


advice in the establishment of new 
enterprises, both Belgian and 
foreign. It also acted as interme¬ 
diary in favour of numerous enter¬ 
prises wishing to achieve expansion 
by concluding licence agreements, 
acquiring participations, forming 
partnerships, attracting risk- 
bearing capital or setting up focal 
points abroad. 

Informing about market pos¬ 
sibilities was provided for the 
benefit of Belgian exporters and 
importers and surveys were made, 
via the network of correspondents, 
with a view to finding interested 
trading partners. 

The Kredietbank's share in the 
overall imports and exports of the 
Bclgn-Luxemburg Economic Union 
developed still further. As in 1966, 
the percentage increase of the 
Kredietbank’s share in the foreign 
trade of the BLEU, both imports 
and exports, amply exceeded the 


percentage increase in the overall 
BLEU figures. 

As a member of Creditexport, the 
Kredietbank participated actively 
in the medium-term financing of 
exports. 

As regards international bond 
issues, the Kredietbank group either 
acted as manager or was 
co-manager for the issue of 9 
foreign exchange loans for a 
nominal value of 120 million 
Euro-dollars. Furthermore, the 
Kredietbank was member of the 
guarantee syndicate in respect of 
73 foreign bond issues. 

In the course of the past year the 
exchange markets indeed experi¬ 
enced their most eventful period 
since the re-introduction of con¬ 
vertibility in 1958. In this 
extremely tense atmosphere, our 
arbitrage departments provided an 
uninterrupted price-determination 
service. 


The investment funds sponsored by 
the Bank showed a notable growth 
this year. At the end of March, 
they amounted to FB 2,858 million, 
to which should he added FB 
336 million for the Luxemburg 
KB Income Fund. 

In October 1967, the Kredietbank 
appeared on the scene with the 
44 Bank Card”; in this connection, 
it was able to count on the 
cooperation of a large group of 
other banks. This joint character 
is obviously a considerable advan¬ 
tage in the content of promotion 
of deposits. Whereas the use of 
this bank card was initially 
limited to Belgium, it has mean¬ 
while been extended to practically 
all Western European countries. 
Another initiative is the 44 Plus 
Account.” This is a personal 
accident insurance linked to the 
deposits which the holder of an 
account maintains with the bank. 


Balance Sheet for Financial Year 1967-1968 ended March 31st, 1968 


ASSETS 
Current assets 

Cash in hand with the National 
Bank and Postal Cheque Office 
Money at call 

Balances due from banks ... 

Parent company, affiliates and 
subsidiaries 

Other short-term assets 

Bills portfolio: 

a) Treasury Certificates . . 

b) trade bills 
Advances on securities 
Customers’ liability for acceptances 
Loans 

Securities portfolio: 

a) legal reserve securities ... 

b) Belgian government securities . . 

c) foreign government securities ... 

d) bank stocks 

e) other securities ... 

Other assets . 

Current assets : 


Fixed asssets 
Bank premises 

Equipment and furniture. 

Fixed asssets: 


1967/1968 


774 , 874,*52 
1,482,000,000 
2,425,572,768 

380,483,955 

3,181,682,737 


3 , 74 0 , 450 ,o°° 
11,505,690,996 

49 , * 47,570 
4 , 057 . 094,562 

*0,764,502,975 


111,103,781 
23,138,851,814 
1,122,900,224 
290,834,716 
258 , 738 , 99 * 
707 ,508,293 

63,99 *, 437,534 


638 , 435,672 

_ l _ 47 »oi 3,552 

785,449,224 


F 64,776,886,758 

Contingent Accounts 


LIABILITIES 
Current liabilities 

Creditors guaranteed by privileges 
Balances due to banks 
Acceptances 

Other short-term liabilities 
Deposits and creditor accounts: 

a) at call or up to one month s 
notice 

b) deposits at more than one 
month's notice 

Bonds and cash certificates 
Amounts callable on securities 
Other liabilities 

Current liabilities: 

Capital and reserves 

Capital .1 

Share premium account 
Legal reserve (Royal Decree No. 

185, Art. 13) 

Available reserve ... 

Appreciations realised 
Reserve Fund 

Non-current: 

Profit and loss 

a) Balance brought forward 

b) Profit for the financial year 

c) Realisation of depreciated assets 

Available profit: 

F 


1967/*968 


44,765,158 

9,860,194,296 

4,057,094.562 

2,172,600,090 


34,610,390,418 

7,768,680,189 

1,863,714,000 

89,662,000 

953 , 494, 589 

61,420,595,302 


1,250,000,000 

532,238,277 

111,103,781 
858,530,500 
19,859.622 
167 ,000,000 
2,938,732,180 


64,235,926 

353 , 323,350 


4 « 7 , 559,276 

64,776,886,758 


Assets pledged as collateral 

a) for own account ... ... . 


1967/1968 
. . 650,000,000 

1966/1967 

900,000,000 

b) for account of others . 


* 34 , 4 * 5,000 

104,205,000 

Securities pledged for own account. 

.., 

60,663,750 

50,576,250 

Guarantees received ... 


- 24,566,551,481 

21,449,605,807 

Guarantees given for account of others 


4,936,168,058 

4,252,861,834 

Bills rediscounted .. 


3,290,576,813 
... 50,895,084,363 

38,592,363 

2,822,896,238 

Forward exchange transactions . 


36,686,663,099 

Forward stock market transactions ... 

■. 1 

20,809,780 

Custodian accounts . 


39,376,282,905 

29,499,601,297 

Sundry: 1 > 

a) various accounts . ..; 

b) guarantees of ATEKA certificates...’ ' ... 


3 , 0 55 i, 250 ii 35 

2,756**63,254 

1 

525i03«,6 46 

570 , 759,534 

cj guarantees of BEMAB certificates 


2,858,135,443 

2,849,680,934 

d) guarantees of SOGES-ATEKA certificates f 


163,023,420 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 

1967 RESULTS SHOW GREAT IMPROVEMENT 
FURTHER PROGRESS OF OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Mr P. A. GODFREY PHILLIPS ON GROUP’S 
CONTINUING DEVELOPMENT AND EXPANSION 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General 
Meeting of Godfrey Phillips, 
Limited, was held on June 28 at 
the Registered Offiic of the Com¬ 
pany, (.'am bridge House, 132, 
Commercial Street, London, Mr 
P. A. Godfrey Phillips (Chairman 
of the Company) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr P. M. Steele) 
read the notice convening the meet¬ 
ing and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman said : 

Gentlemen, 

You have heard read the Notice 
convening the meeting and the 
Auditors' Report. As the Accounts 
and Dim tors’ Report have been in 
your hands for some time, with 
vour permission we shall take them 
as read. (Agreed.) 

Your Board is very happy to be 
able to put results before you which 
show sin h a great improvement on 
those for the previous year. Where¬ 
as in 1966 the sterling value of our 
Indian profits was reduced by de- 
\aluatinn of the Indian rupee, in 
1987 we benefited substantially 
from devaluation of the pound 
sterling in that our overseas earn¬ 
ings generally have a higher sterling 
value. In addition to this not 
altogether unexpected benefit, I am 
glad to report a substantial increase 
in 'Other group profits not directly 
affected by devaluation and it is 
gratifying that the hopes expressed 
this time last year have been 
fulfilled. 

CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 
AND LOSS ACCOUNT 

The Consolidated Profit and 
Ixiss Account shows.that the Trad¬ 
ing Profit was in excess of 
£3,02 s ),000 and after charging 
audit fees, depreciation and interest, 
and after crediting exceptional 
profit and dividends from Trade 
Investments, profit for the year 
before charging taxation amounts 
to £2,459,728. 

From this figure taxation of 
£1,185,049 has to be deducted and 
after crediting provisions no longer 
required, there remains a profit of 
£*1287,517. From this is deducted 
£ r >3 0 .7 r i5 in respect of the interests 
of outside shareholders in subsidi¬ 
ary companies, leaving a profit 
attributable to the members of 
Godfrey Phillips Ltd., of £756,762 


as compared with just over 
£601,000 in 1966. 

After transferring £38,655 to 
General Reserve and deducting 
Gross Dividends paid, accrued and 
proposed, there is carried forward 
to 1968 the sum of £2,383,064— 
an increase of £284,294. 

In the Balance Sheet of Godfrey 
Phillips Limited, Share Capital and 
Capital Reserv v are again increased 
by the issue of further shares under 
outstanding Share Options, and it 
will be noted that the mortgage of 
£250,000 on freehold land and 
buildings has been repaid, leaving 
these assets and indeed all other 
United Kingdom properties in the 
Group, unencumbered. 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE 
SHEET 

The Consolidated Balance Sheet 
shows that total Shareholders’ 
Funds stand at over £8,041,000, 
an increase of some £603,000. 
Apart from the substantial reten¬ 
tion of profits reflected in the 
balance of Profit and Loss Account 
carried forward, Capital Reserves 
show a marked im rease through 
the adjustments to the values of 
overseas assets arising from devalu¬ 
ation of sterling. These are 
explained in the notes to the 
Accounts. As these adjustments 
have such a considerable effect on 
the Consolidated figures, I should 
perhaps elaborate on the account¬ 
ing principles which we have 
adopted. In general all overseas 
profits for the year insofar as they 
were not remitted to the United 
Kingdom before devaluation have 
been converted at rates of exchange 
ruling at December 31, 1967. 

Similarly, all assets and liabilities 
overseas have been converted at 
these rates and in order to be con¬ 
sistent this has resulted in a 
reduction in the Balance Sheet 
values of the Indian Company's 
fixed assets. In 1966 following 
devaluation of the Indian rupee 
these assets were in effect revalued 
at the original rate of exchange and 
this readjustment accounts for the 
limited increase in the value of 
freehold land and buildings. 

It will be noted that current 
assets and current liabilities both 
show substantial increases and that 


net current assets now amount to 
over £4,691,000, a figure which is 
regarded as satisfactory for the 
Group’s working capital require¬ 
ments notwithstanding its steadily 1 
inc reasing levels of trade and the 
rising c osts of leaf tobacco. 

TRADING OPERATIONS 

Turning now to your Group’s 
trading operations during 1967, we 
still remain predominantly a 
tobacco concern. Indeed 95 per 
cent of our trading profits are 
derived from this source and we 
are justly proud of the high quality 
of our manufacture and of our 
ability to keep abreast of technical 
developments to which we owe our 
suet ess. 

Our overseas at tivities fall into 
four categories: Exports from the 
United Kingdom; overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries; investments in local 
cigarette manufacturing companies 
and royalties payable on our brands 
manufactured by other companies 
on our behalf. I am glad to say 
that during the year profits were 
increased in all these categories. 
87 per cent of our trading profits 
are earned by our overseas sub¬ 
sidiaries predominantly in Australia 
and India. In both these countries 
we have well established and well 
managed businesses which increased 
both their sales volume and their 
profits during the year under 
review. These profits are still 
further enhanced by conversion to 
sterling at the new rates of 
exchange. 

AUSTRALIA 

In Australia, where we are con¬ 
tinually refining our manufacturing 
and marketing methods, our 
VISCOUNT cigarettes remain in 
the forefront of the market and 
during the year we greatly in¬ 
creased our sale of KENT cigarettes 
manufactured by us under a licen¬ 
sing agreeemnt with P. Lorillard & 
Company. This brand has now 
become a serious challenger in the 
Australian market. Our sales of 
WILLEM II cigars,/imported from 
Holland, have also made most 
satisfactory progress , in the two 
years that we have been handling 
them. 1/look forward to a continual 
growth of our &are in this expand¬ 
ing market. 


INDIA 

Last year I expressed some 
caution about prospects in India 
and I am therefore all the more 
delighted to be able to report that 
our Company there achieved record 
sales and profits and that this trend 
is happily (ontinuing during the 
present year. To cater for the 
apparently insatiable demand for 
our main brand, CAVANDERS, 
additional prnduc tion facilities have 
been obtained in a new factory just 
outside Delhi and this plant is now 
turning into full operation and 
should ensure increasing supplies 
during the remainder of this year 
and thereafter. AVe have a great 
interest in the Indian economy and 
view with admiration the efforts of 
both Government and people there 
to oven nine the natural difficulties 
which they fate and establish their 
economy on a sound basis. Subject 
to our ability to maintain our over¬ 
worked plant and production 
facilities in good order and to a 
continued increase in sales sufficient 
to absorb ever rising costs, the 
future for our Indian subsidiary 
looks better than for some while 
past, and we can, I think, remain 
confident that it will continue to 
make a substantial contribution to 
total Group profits. 


OTHER AREAS 

Other overseas earnings stem 
from New Zealand where compe¬ 
tition in this small market is intense 
and from our investment in Premier 
Tobacco Company Limited in 
Pakistan. This latter company is 
rapidly expanding its production 
facilities to meet the continued 
growth of the already great 
demand for its brands. Our income 
from this source is steadily increas¬ 
ing and there is being developed a 
business and organisation which it 
is anticipated will produce signi¬ 
ficantly higher profits in the future. 

From Ceylon we continue to 
earn useful dividends on our invest¬ 
ment, but I regret to have to say 
that our Rhodesian operations 
remain at a complete standstill for 
political reasons. Although some 
of our investment there remains 
income producing restrictions on 
remittances render this inebtae of 
no immediate value to us. An 
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acceptable solution of the Rhodes¬ 
ian problem should not be beyond 
the powers of Statesmanship but 
unfortunately Statesmanship is a 
commodity of which today there 
leans to be a strange dearth 
throughout the world. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT’S 
SUCCESS 

Our United Kingdom operations 
faced during 1967 rising costs and 
our export trade in cigarettes and 
tobacco was particularly hard hit 
first by the effects of the Middle 
East War and secondly by indus¬ 
trial dispute in the docks. Our 
Export Department deserves to be 
congratulated inasmuch as despite 
these difficulties they succeeded in 
expanding our trade and are 
continuing to do so on an 
accelerating scale. 

During 1967 we succeeded in 
establishing in Malaysia a level of 
trade which in itself justified con¬ 
sideration of local manufacture. 
This project has been under review 
for some while, and I am glad to be 
able to say that arrangements have 
now been finalised whereby we 
have entered into manufacturing 
arrangements for the production 
there of our ABDULLA cigarettes. 
It is hoped that the factory will 
come into operation towards the 
end of 1968. This, we think, is a 
very desirable measure for the pro¬ 
tection of our trade in this area and 
which might at any time be 
threatened by the imposition of 
higher import duties. We hope 
that this will prove a profitable 
ventuie for the Group. 


SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 

Our subsidiary company Prit¬ 
chard & Burton Limited continued 
to market profitably its BOAR’S 
HEAD TOBACCO, and has also 
vigorously -pursued the promotion 
and marketing of CALYPSO 
CIGAR-ETTES. Since the turn of 
the year, we have rehoused this 
company’s operations here in Cam¬ 
bridge House, and this has enabled 
us to make some worthwhile 
production and administrative sav¬ 
ings which will go some way 
towards defraying the extra costs 
of raw material and labour. As a 
further consequence we have been 
able to dispose of the freehold 
factory at Acton at a substantial 
profit, thereby releasing some useful 
capital. 

As I ventured to hope our cigar 
importing companies maintained 
the improvement of the early 
months of 1967 and achieved a 
higher level of profits for the year. 
In contrast our printing and pub¬ 
lishing interests did not do quite 
so well as in 1966 although there 
were special reasons for this slight 
set back. The consequent action 
taken during last year is now yield¬ 
ing results. The printing industry 
has been through a period of keen 
competition, but our Companies' 


trade in the current year shows 
significant improvement. Our 
newest acquisition, Anniversary 
House Limited, is expanding its 
sales and is showing an excellent 
return on our investment. Although 
printing and publishing accounts 
for only a small percentage of our 
profit, it nevertheless can form a 
valuable part of the Group and, if 
we can continue to strengthen and 
develop these interests on present 
lines, they should represent a useful 
source of profit in the future. 

TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES 
AND STAFF 

Once again the Board extends its 
thanks and appreciation for the 
efforts of all our employees, staff 
and management here and over¬ 
seas. The fact that we have once 
again been able to show such 
satisfactory results is in itself a 
tribute to their abilities and skills 
and their sustained efforts. I am 
sure you would also wish me to 
extend our thanks to my colleagues 
and our senior executives for their 
successful direction of our affairs. 

FUTURE HOLDS PROMISE 

As we have already said we 
believe that the future holds 
promise and that the Group is well 
placed to continue its development 
and expansion. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the cigarette 
trade throughout the world becomes 
daily more competitive and we are 
all the time fighting against Inter¬ 
national companies with resources 
far greater than those at our dis¬ 
posal. Nevertheless results for the 
year to date justify optimism and, 
although there can be unforeseen 
developments during the remaining 
part of the year, I believe that we 
shall again be able to put before 
you results which will be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

I now propose that the Report of 
the Directors and the Balance 
Sheet be received, approved and 
adopted; and that the payment of 
Dividends on all classes of Prefer¬ 
ence Shares and the proposed 
Dividend on the Ordinary Stock 
and Shares and the allocations as 
shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account be approved and con¬ 
firmed. 

I will ask Mr D. V. Littlejohn to 
second the Resolution and after he 
has done so I shall be glad, before 
putting the Resolution, to do my 
best to answer any relevant ques¬ 
tions you may wish to make. 

Mr D. V. Littlejohn, T.D., 
F.C.A., seconded the resolution and 
there being no questions it was put 
to the meeting and carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr D. S. 
Barron, C.I.E. and Mr C. M. 
Paynter, were re-elected and the 
directors having been authorised to 
fix the remuneration of the audi¬ 
tors, Messrs Pannell Fitzpatrick A 
Co., the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the 
phjMfmait. 


Impressive 
order book for 
Higgs and Hill 

SIR REX COHEN, CHAIRMAN OF HIGGS AND HILL LIMITED. 
IN REVIEWING 1967, STATES: Profits of the Higgs and Hill 
Group increased during 1967, before taxation, to £361,485 
compared with £273,549 for 1966. Profit after taxation was 
£216.397 compared with £194,547. Turnover for the year was 
approximately £19m.—an increase of some 25%. The Directors 
recommend a final dividend of 7% less tax making a total of 
14”o, the same as last year. 

Several properties were sold during the year and all remain¬ 
ing properties were valued at 31st December, 1967. These 
valuations have been adopted in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet, which thus reflects a more realistic picture of the value 
of your Company. Group Capital Reserve has increased from 
£144,679 to £1,008,350 as a result of these sales and revaluation 
of properties. 

Industrialised Building 

I told you last year of the formation of Fram, Higgs and Hill 
(Camus) Limited, in conjunction with The Fram Group 
Limited, to exploit the Camus system of industrialised building 
in the Greater London Area. The factory, which was built by 
our construction companies, has been in production for some 
months. Contracts worth nearly £14m. are now in progress. 
Current and Completed Contracts 

Work continued throughout 1967 on a number of major building 
and civil engineering contracts, including substantial addi¬ 
tions to the Royal Military Academy at Sandhurst, hospitals 
in London, Swindon and Darlington, the power station at 
Fiddler’s Ferry, near Warrington, a fly-over at Croydon, and an 
under-pass on the A3 at Wimbledon Common. 

Contracts completed in 1967 and handed over to their owners 
included computer centres at Halifax and Worthing, office 
blocks and industrial buildings in various parts of the country, 
an hotel at Yardley, near Birmingham, stores at Bourne and 
Leamington, an electricity sub-station at Ladywood, and 
schools and colleges at Bradford and Leeds. An interesting 
contract nearing completion is the renovation and restoration 
of the Queens Tower at the Imperial College of Science and 
Technology in London. We also completed the Queen Elizabeth 
ana Purcell concert halls on the South Bank of the Thames, 
which were opened by Her Majesty the Queen in March. 

New Contracts 

The record of new contracts secured iri 1967 is impressive. 
Outstanding is a contract for the construction of an 800-bed 
hospital at Fulham for the Charing Cross Group of Hospitals 
which is scheduled to take some five years to complete. Higgs 
and Hill Civil Engineering Limited was awarded the contract, 
for the construction of a major storage reservoir and ancillary 
works at Arlington, near Eastbourne, and for an electricity 
sub-station near Southampton. 

Other contracts included the erection of multi-storey flats in 
London, a school at Bradford, a tank firing range at Lulworth, 
the new Kings College, London, the reconstruction of Woolwich 
Arsenal, as well as the erection of a number of other office 
blocks, stores and industrial buildings. 

Oversees 

During the 1950’s your Company operated in the West Indies 
but closed down there in 1959. Your Directors have come to the 
conclusion that it is now opportune to return to this area and 
have set up a Jamaican company. A major contract has been 
secured for the construction of a new hospital in Jamaica and 
we are currently negotiating for further work in the Caribbean 
area. 

Order Book and the Future 

Work in hand amounts to £43m. and at present our turnover is 
running at some 16% above 1967. The full benefits of the re¬ 
organisation and improved techniques I referred to in my 
Statement last year are beginning to emerge, and our profits 
for 1968 should be no less than those attained this year. 
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KREDITANSTALT FUR WIEDERAUFBAU 

(Reconstruction Loan Corporation) 
FRANKFURT-ON-MAIN, GERMANY 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1967 


ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


1 Cash Hrseivr 

(a) Cash in hand . . 
ib) Balances on clearing 
account at the Deutsche 
Bundesbank and on 
Postal Cheque Account 

2 Balances at Banks 

la) Sight balances 

lb) Due within 3 months 
(c) Due alter .1 months m 

later 

3 Sccu lilies 

id) Own bonds, par value 
DM 13,342,200.- 
(Mother fixed - interest 
seniriUM 

4 Debtors 

(ci) Luans granted: 

to bunks lut tumsmls- 
slon to boi rowers 
direct to bon outers 

(M Interest 

pruportiunul interest 
due Intel est 

(ci Othei clulms 

S. Capltul not yet paid up 

, 0 Participations. 

7 Real Estate and Buildings 

8. Office Furniture n n d 
Materials . 

i) Detuned Items payable 

10 . Tiustee TiansartUrns 

( 0 ) Trustee luans to bni- 
rowers In oui own name 
(hi Trustee loons to boi- 
rowers mi behalf of thlid 
parties 

(i) Othei trustee tiansiu<> 
tions in uur o\\ n name 

11. Contingent Clulms in reapert 
ut Guarantees and of Bills 
issued and negotiated 


20,407.404 44 20,500.390.04 


1.574,743 42 
918.500,000 — 


13,264,798.50 

1.177.360— 14,442,148.56 


5.585.003.427 74 

4.044.133,338.50 10,229.136.766.30 


16,058,802 08 

81.617.824.82 97.576.617 80 


87.192.700.20 10.413.900.092.30 

~~~ 850.000.000 

22.016,060 

11.000.001. 


6.133.786.364.32 


1.037.560 88 6.134.023.928 20 


1 . Creditors 

(a) Federal Republic ot 
Germany 

fb) Laender of the Federal 

Republic . 

(c ) Other lenders 

(tf) Interest: . 

proportional interest 
due interest. 

(e) Other liabilities 

2 Promissory Notes 

3 Bonds, etc , in Circulation 
(a) Bonded loans; 

7 % ( 6 %) Loan 1958 
7% (5%) Loan 1959 
7% ( 6 %) Lean 1961 
7* (I H Loan 1962 
7<7r (67r) Loan 1963 1. 
7% (67,) Loan 1963 II 
7% (67,) Loan 1964 
7% ( 6 %) Loan 1965 . 

77, Loan 1968 

6 &'/« Loan 1967 . 

ib) Medium-term notes: 

4*7, 3-year notes 1965 
44% 4-year notes 1964 
41% 4-year notes 1965 
44% 4-year notes 1966 
67, 4-yeai notes 1966 
5% 4-year notes 1967 

(c) Registered bonds 
<d i Drawn bonds 
(e) Interest. 

proportional interest .. 
due interest 

4 Capital Funds 

(o) Capital .... 

(bi Reserve formed hum 

resources ot the F. R P 
Special Fund ... , 

(t*> Statutory Reserve 

(d) Special Reserve ... 

6. Reserves for Special Puiposes 
6 . Deterred Items receivable , 

7 Trustee Transactions 

(a) Trustee loans to boi- 
rowers in our own name 
fb) Trustee loans 10 bor¬ 
rowers on behalf of 
third parties . . . 

(O Other trustee transac¬ 
tions in our own name 

8 Contingent Liabilities in 
respect of Ouarantees and ot 
Bills issued and negotiated 


7,957,517.815.53 


8.278.535,628.04 


5,394.678,815 53 


456.360.009.— 
2.106.579.OO0. 


20.784,139.44 

97,196,845.70 


60.000.000 — 
115,500.000.— 
74.789.000.- 
204.000,000.— 
206.000.000 - 
154.500.000.-- 
206,000.000- 
206.000.000 - - 
120 . 000 . 000 .- 
197,681.500. - 


60.000.000.- 

352.000.000. 

50.000.000 - 

88,000.000. 

25.000.000 - 

275.000.000 840,000.000.- 

24,500,000. - 
11.307.400 

41,796.263.20 

10,204.072 85 52.000.336 14 2.472.308,236.14 


197.400.468.- 
125,000,000.-- 
190.923.283 64 


6.133,786.364.32 


1.513.323.751 64 


20.448.202.- 
14.586.638 75 


18,473,336.871.10 


1,037.660.88 6.134.823.925.20 


18.473.336.871 10 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR 1967 


EXPENDITURE 


1. Operating expenses 

2. Depredation: 

on real estate and buildings . ... 

on office furniture arid materials 

3 Transtex to Reserves for Special Purposes 

4. Other Expenditure . 

A. Net Prutit fur 1967 (transferred tu Special 

Reserve) 


Frankfurt on Main, 26th Febtuaiv, 1968 


5.204.683.30 

170,988.16 


1 . Interest received in excess of interest paid 

2 . Other receipts . 

3 Extiaordlnary receipts ... 


RECEIPTS 


mra 

3J.3I9.75 


2,111,703 - 
17.123.315.76 


Kredltanstalt fttr Wlederaufbau 
Dr. Rleck Bachem Dr. Thtesseri Dir. Bbui 1 


According to the balance resulting from our audit, which was duly, carried out on the basts of the books and records of Iho Kredltanstalt fUr Wtederatrfbau aswell as of 
1 he explanation! ahd. prpof supplied by thO Board of ManadSfMftt,' the book-keeping and the Annual Statement of Accounts as at 3lst December, 1967 wrf» in accordance with, 

the provisions of Ine 4 Deutsche Revisions- und Trauhand-AkUengeaelUchaft 

■ . m *'■* ' (German Auditing and yruit Company) 

Fimnkfwrt on fcUta,?5th March* 1968 .„ t • v\ Dr. Merokwna. Oertlftod Auditor Dr. Bohola. Certified Auditor 


Deutsche Revisions- und 
(German Audlttni 1 
Dr. Merofctna, Oertlftod Auditor Dr 
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MAISON MOET 
& CHANDON 

PARFUMS CHRISTIAN 
DIOR 

Paris and New York 

M. Marcel BOUSSAC who, 
with Messrs. Christian DIOR 
and Serge HEFTLKR, was the 
founder of the PARFUMS 
CHRISTIAN DIOR companies 
in PARIS and NEW YORK, and 
who retains control, and Maison 
MOET ET CHANDON have 
decided on an association in the 
PARFUMS CHRISTIAN DIOR 
companies with a view to develop¬ 
ing the operations of these French 
prestige businesses in all countries 
of the world. 

Maison MOET ET CHAN- 
DON, leading champagne ex¬ 
porters, have thus been asked to 
< o-operate in the expansion of 

PARFUMS CHRISTIAN DIOR, 
a company which has already 
acquired a leading position among 
French perfume exporters. 

These agreements concern ex¬ 
clusively the perfume and beauty 
products lines of CHRISTIAN 
DIOR, all the other CHRISTIAN 
DIOR business remaining the 
property of the Marcel BOUS¬ 
SAC Group. 

June 13, 1968 


FORTE’S 

(HOLDINGS) 

LIMITED 

The Company's Annual 
General Meeting was held at 
the Cate Royal on June 27, 
when the Accounts and the 
Directors’ report were approved. 
The Chairman, Mr. Charles 
Forte, stated that both turn¬ 
over and profits to date were 
satisfactory and, in fact, above 
last year. He added that, sub¬ 
ject only to general economic 
conditions, the Company was 
again looking forward to further 
improved results for 1968/69. 

Results 

19 ^ 7/68 1966/67 

Group Trading Profit 

£ 4 » 3 I 3 i 932 £3,182,331 

Net Profit before tax 
after deduction of depre¬ 
ciation and Interest 

£a»564.S7* £ 1 .93348a 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

: ' ' ''f&i 

Every quarter The Economist jsrovto** a 
unique service - an anafysiebf tnt . 
balance sheets and pfoffcsnri 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies end investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive * about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
Item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Soctloneliaed - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
coats £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
January-March 1968 may ba 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

25 St. James’s Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


GEORGE 

MALLINSON & SONS 
LIMITED 

The Thirty-First Annual General 
Meeting was held on $rd July at 
Leeds. The following is an extract 
from Mr. Robert Wagstaff's cir¬ 
culated statement : 

There was a slow start to last 
season’s trading but conditions im¬ 
proved and the results for the 
period ended 17th February, 1968, 
are more satisfactory than could 
have been anticipated earlier in 
the year. 

Trading Profits at £398,331 
compare favourably with last year, 
whilst the net profit before taxa¬ 
tion shows an increase over last 
year's figure of £3,843 to 
£311,614. After Taxation, the Net 
Profit for the year is £ 174,614 and 
your Directors recommend a final 
dividend of i2j°o making a total 
of 18}% (same). 

Exports have been at about the 
same level as the previous year 
and constant efforts are being made 
to open up and expand markets. 

The effect of the Budget cat) 
only be one of decreased consumer 
spending power in the Horn* 
Market, which will have its effect 
on the purchasing of outerweaiy 
However, we haVe a healthy older 
book and I am confident that we 
are fully equipped to meet thesb 
problems as and when they arise,. 

The report was adopted. 


Building and 
Public Works 
Contractors 
and Joinary 
Manufacturars 

Salient points from the Statamant of the Chairman, 
Mr. E. T. Sermon. 

Your Company, during its long history, has passed through many 
times of national ana international crisis and difficulty, but 
because its policies have always been prudent and its management 
and staff have been loyal and efficient we have surmounted the 
problems and made steady healthy progress which is still being 
maintained. I am pleased therefore to report on a further 
successful year of trading. 

TRADITIONAL BUILDING 

The Group's activities which spread from Lancashire and 
Yorkshire to Kent, Hampshire and Gloucestershire include 
universities, schools, hospitals, clinics, houses, multi-storey flats, 
office blocks, factories and warehouses. There was an encouraging 
demand for our private enterprise houses. 

JOINERY DIVISION 

Modernisation in the joinery plant has continued. A curtain 
coating door line has enabled us to quadruple the sale of doors. 
Other improvements have also shown promising results and 
production is constantly increasing. We have continued the 
manufacture of high-class joinery, door sets and pre-finished 
cabinets for our own contracts, Compendia, Consortia and the 
trade generally and prefabricated units for C-DA, SIMMCAST 
and a wide range of industrialised buildings. 

INDUSTRIALISED BUILDING SYSTEMS 
SIMMS C-DA AND FINCAST 

With the recent modifications and improvements we have good 
reasons to expect increased orders for many buildings in these 
forms of construction. 

SIMMCAST 

(Our concrete framed medium rise rationalised traditional metric 
building system.) The initial Resaic clad buildings at Hulme 
nearing completion are attracting interest from many authorities. 

SUBSIDIARIES 

The subsidiary companies continue to make useful contributions 
in their respective fields and territories and I anticipate with 
confidence that they will make a significant contribution in the 
future. 

LENTON 

Your Group, on advice of eminent Counsel, has lodged Notice of 
Motion in the High Court appealing against the Order for the 
Compulsory Purchase of our Lenton joinery works and plant depot, 
the matter is therefore sub judice. I would, however, express the 
Board's thanks to those who are unstintingly spending time and 
effort to ensure that the interests of the Group are safeguarded 
and that the continuity of production in alt departments is 
maintained. 

ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

It gives me great pleasure to express my sincere thanks and 
appreciation to all the Group's organisation both management 
and staff for their loyalty and support, which encourages me to 
look to the future with renewed confidence. 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS 

1967 

1966 

Group Profit Before Taxation 

£ 

415,732 

£ 

403.406 

Corporation Tax 

159,515 

“1557614 

Dividends (Payable to Shareholders) 

69,927 

67,562 

Income-Tax Thereon 

49,098 

47,438 

Profit Retained 

137,395 

129,792 

Capital Profit Transferred to Capital 
Reserve 

“13,34* 

NIL 

Group Net Assets 

1.964.123 

I.MJ.Jto 


DIRECTORS 



E. T. Sermon, hon.c.o.i.a., f.i.o.b. 

(Chairman and Managing Director) 

J. B. Sermon, f.i.o.b., a.r.i.c.s., f.i.q.S. 

(Joint Managing) 
A. R. J. Madle, A.I.O.B. (Assistant Managing) 
M. G. Sermon, A.C.A. (Assistant Managing) 
A. R. Bullivant, f.i.o.b. R. H. H. Simms 
S.'Hall R. G. Cutis 

W^S. Puckering, f.i.o.b. P. R. Howell, l,i.o.b. 
S. E. Langford W. Needham, fj.o.b. 

CONSULTANTS 

H Brown R. Lamb 

W. J. Simms A. E. Forster 

Copy of fuii statement may be obtained from The 
Secretary, Haydn Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. 
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TRIPLEX HOLDINGS LIMITED 

Marked improvement Anticipated 

Extracts from the address by the Chairman 9 ✓ N 
Mr. T. E. Peppercorn 9 at the Annual General' ' 

Meeting held on Wednesday 9 3rd July, 1968 Vi IS/ 

★ Profit before* tax for the year just ended, including other 
income, amounted to .£1,557,000, and was £149,000 less 

* than in the previous year. 

★ T am glad to be able to say that tin* reasons for our lower 
profits are now largely behind us. I told you last year 
when Triplex Holdings bought British Tndestructo Glass 
Limited that the initial expenses from the takeover would, 
for a period, outweigh the eventual benefits that would 
accrue to both Triplex and its customers. In the first half 
of the year it was our customers who enjoyed the benefit 
in the shape of substantial price reductions, w'hile Triplex 
had to carry both the short-term additional cost and 
increases in materials, services and wages of a more per¬ 
manent nature. 'Phis was at a time when production in 
the motor industry was at a low level and loss of volume 
always hits us hard. 

★ The second half year saw a strong recovery. The volume 
that passed through Triplex safety glass factories increased 
by about one-third and the expected benefits of concen¬ 
tration and rationalisation of production began to material¬ 
ise. During the final quarter, group turnover at just under 
£5 million was the highest ever recorded. While this level 
is unlikely to be maintained throughout the current year, 
we may expect to enjoy for the full twelve months the 
additional business that previously went to Indestructo. 

★ From all this, and bearing in mind that Group revenue 
reserves stand at just under £3.1 million, you will under - 
stand your board's confidence in recommending the pay¬ 
ment of the same dividend as last year; namely, 121 per 
cent. 

★ Because the Board is convinced of the need for real 
endeavour to advance technically with improved and new 
products, and towards greater efficiency and better means 
of production, we are now spending more money on research 
and dev elopment. 

★ This financial year has started well with output at a high 
level. All our safety glass factories have been fully stretched 
since the New r Year, for although home sales of motor 
vehicles are down compared with the pre-budget boom, 
there has been no faltering in the production of the motor 
manufacturers, thanks to a remarkable perfonngnee in the 
export field. The benefits arising from the acquisition of 
Indestructo have been proved, we have had a good start 
in the first qt artcr of our financial year ami expect better 
figures from the Engineering Companies Whose order books 

somewhat healthier. This should be a good year for our 
dp|pl&ny, w r ith profits showing a marked improvement 


SAUNDERS VALVE 

COMPANY LIMITED 


Statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director. Mr. P. T. Stephens 


As 1 forecast twelve months ago and again in my Interim Statement, 
trading conditions during the past year were very difficult. In the event the 
fall in net profit before taxation by some 18% to £546,506 was not un¬ 
satisfactory. 

However, devaluation of sterling last November changed all this; the rate 
of incoming orders soon began to improve slowly but steadily both at home 
and abroad, and profitability of exports advanced, so that the year finished 
with orders running higher than deliveries and with margins improved. 

From the year's profit of £546,506 taxation, home and overseas at 
£232,136 and minority interests at £24.569 leave a net profit available of 
£289,801. The year's dividend maintained at 171% has been recommended 
at a cost of £262,500. 

In considering the prospects for the current financial year many factors 
have to be taken into account. 

First, we expect increased activity in diaphragm valve business. 

Secondly, we expect a further increase in the turnover, possibly on a 
substantial scale, of Sabal products both at home and abroad. 

Thus we expect greater production of industrial valves which is the most 
important factor in reducing unit overhead costs. However, we are 
apprehensive of rising costs of an inflationary character, particularly wages. 

Thirdly, we expect the profitability of our overseas subsidiaries and receipts 
of royalties from Licensees to be maintained. 

Having taken all these factors into account wc hope 4o present accounts 
in a year's time more favourable than those now before us. 


© W. G. I. LIMITED 

West's Group of Industries 

Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman, Mr. Lawrence E. 
West, on the accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1968. 

Group profit was £616,331. an in< rrasr of some 33“.. on 
the 1966/67 figure, although no single year's profit should he 
considered in isolation in view of the method of accounting in 
a c ontrac ting business. On a three-year average the increase is 
from £1*97,679 to £430,328, an increase of 447,1, and on a 
five-year average from £273,582 to £‘155,188, an increase of 
29 ’,,, in either case a very satisfactory advance. 

Two main reasons for the profit increase were the return to 
satisfactory profitability of the United Kingdom Construe lion and 
Engineering Company and a very good performance by the piling 
companies of the Group. 

Application for a modest scrip issue was made to the Treasury 
hut was not approved. An increase in the dividend from 13'*,» 
to 13 \ , for the year, however, was sanctioned. 

There are considerable problems confronting us owing to the 
general lack of confidence which inhibits the placing of orders 
for capital plant and it will he difficult in the current year to 
reach the same profit as was achieved in 1967/68. These 
problems, however, are not universal in their application to all 
companies in the Group and I am confident that we can grapple 
with and overcome them. 
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STEEL BROTHERS 
AND COMPANY 
LIMITED 

The 77th annual general meeting 
of Steel Brothers and Company 
Limited will be held on 25th July, 
1968, in London. 

The following is an extract from 
the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. W. F. G. Salkeld, which has 
been circulated to Shareholders. 

Consolidated profits from trading 
and investments after taxation 
amount to £459.943 including 
Transitional Relief (overspill) of 
£ 44 . 730 . 

AUSTRALIA 

Our subsidiary, Spinney’s (1948) 
Ltd., has acquired the business of 
Cornelius Nayler Transport Pty. 
Ltd., of Perth a firm engaged 
essentially in transport but we feel 
that it offers scope for develop¬ 
ment 

CANADA 

1967 saw further satisfactory 
development of our interest in 
Canada and prospects continue 
good. Our new lime plant came 
into production around the end of 
the year and quality is excellent. 
We have acquired a 50% interest 
in Jordan's Machine Works Ltd., 
an old established Company which 
manufactures forklift trucks of 
spec ial types, used mainly by the 
building supply and lumber indus¬ 
tries. W'e believe the long term 
prosper ts are good. 

CEYLON 

Both our subsidiaries E. B. 
Creasy & Co. Ltd., and Darley 
Butler & Co. Ltd., had reasonably 
satisfactory years. In furtherance 
of our Ceylonisation policy it was 
decided that Greatly's should buy 
Darley Butler* from Stjels and in 
March this year 51% of the capi¬ 
tal of Creasy’s passed into Ceylon¬ 
ese ownership. 

EAST AFRICA 

Our Associates, A. Baumann & 
Company, Limited, expanded their 
interests substantially during the 
past year. A satisfactory profit was 
earned and an increased dividend 
has been paid. 

INDIA 

The Indo-Buima Petroleum Co. 
Ltd.: Trading results in India were 
similar to those for 1966 but avail¬ 
ability of certain products remained 
below the levels at which this Com¬ 
pany is capable of selling. It is 
hoped that there will be an im¬ 
proved supply position during the 
second half of 1968. 

MIDDLE EAST 

Spinney’s (1948) Limited: Satis¬ 
factory progress was maintained 
throughout the year. In partner¬ 
ship with prominent Lebanese 
businessmen a new Supermarket 
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was opened in Beirut: this shop is 
attracting a considerable clientele. 

PAKISTAN 

Trading activities in,both Wings 
continue to be limited by Govern¬ 
ment’s 'import policies and' the 
outlook is not encouraging. 

UNITED KINGDOM , 

Carhutt & Co. (igiff) Ltd.CThc 
improvement noted last y*af was 
hot maintained. At the dose of the 
yyar it was decided to integrate the 
operation of Walter Holmes Ltd. 
with those of Carbutts. 

Yorkshire Agricultural Driers 
Ltd. made a small loss in 1967. A 
modern larger grass dryer has been 
purchased for the 1968 season. 

Sondes Place Research Labora¬ 
tories Ltd.: We are hoping this 
Company will be on a profit earn¬ 
ing basis by the end of the current 
year. 

H. G. Sanders & Son Ltd. earned 
a satisfactory profit and Spire 
Homes Ltd. has made steady pro¬ 
gress during the year. 

Insurance Group: The rapid 
growth of our insurance interests 
has continued and results for 1968 
to date indicate an increase in pro¬ 
fitability. 

Prospects: Results so far this 
year are not greatly different from 
those of 1967. 


HANDLEY PAGE 

The annual genera) meeting of 
Handley Page Ltd. was held on 
the 1st July in Radjett; 

In his circulated review, Sir 
Walter Dawson said : 

Your „ company continues to 
make pftogrorib^aiid in the right 
direction. 

I forecast that the Jetstream 
cannot commence to bring in sub¬ 
stantial profits untile 1969. This 
remains unchanged since our 
increased production planning is 
still geared to reach maximum 
rate’ at ihe and of 1969. The 
great improvement that has taken 
place in our sales and sales pros¬ 
pects during the past year, together 
with our very satisfac lory test and 
demonstration flying to date, 
results in a greatly increased 
potential for 1970 and the smi ced¬ 
ing years. 

Four prototypes have been built 
and are flying and a fifth is near¬ 
ing completion. Large stale pro¬ 
duction is under way. The first 
production civil Jetstream is 
scheduled to be delivered this 
summer and the first military 
version (the Mark 3M) is due for 
delivery to the U.S.A.F. in Janu¬ 
ary 1969. 

Your company still has valuable 
contract work on Victors and Hast¬ 
ings- 

A small Herald production line 
is meeting current orders. There is 
a continuing interest in this air¬ 
craft in several countries. 


PAPASTRATOS 

Cigarette Manufacturing 
Company—Piraeus—(Greece) 

The Papistr&tos Cigarette 
Manufacturing Company still re¬ 
mains—for 1987 the most impor¬ 
tant producer of cigarettes in 
Greece, occupying top place on the 
national market with a percentage 
of 35,30%, and an improvement of 
1,40% on 1987 total sales in the 
country. 

Total produi tion of the Factory 
has increased from 5.035 million 
cigarettes in 1966 to 5.473 mil¬ 
lion during 1967, with a valuable 
increase in Filter cigarettes ■ 33% 
in 1987 against 20.15% in 1966. 

The completion of the new 
plants, due to be working about 
spring >989. will allow a higher 
potential in production as well as 
up to date automated productivity. 
Meanwhile, a special unit is fum - 
tinning for “ blended “ cigarettes, 
with the most modern machinery 
and techniques. 

The Balance Sheet, recently 
approved at the Annual General 
Meeting of Shareholders, presents 
a total amount of Drachmas : 
802.223.923 — with Capital and 
Reserves of Dr.71.043.309 and a 
net profit of Dr.ao.33.y647. 


MAI SON MOET ET CHANDON 


The Annual General Meeting of 
M A ISON MOilT ET CHANDON 
was held under the chairmanship 
of Count Robert-Jean dr VOGUE. 
The accounts for the year 1967- 
which showed a net profit of Frs. 
15,425,683 after depreciation of 
Frs. 4,998,381, provision for price 
increases of Frs. 1,775,500 and cor¬ 
poration tax of Frs. 14,525,371, 
were adopted. 

These results show a nominal in¬ 
crease of more than 14 per cent 
over the previous year but having 
regard to the provisions made 
(price increases) they show a real 
rise equivalent to that achieved in 
the turnover which 1 showed a 
growth of more than 17 per cent 
from one year to the next. 

In world markets the increase 
in sales was in excess of 17 per 
cent, and the advance was particu¬ 
larly notable in Great Britain, 
Switzerland, Canada and Vene¬ 
zuela whilst the Company easily, 
maintained its leading position, 
especially in the United States, 
Ttalv and Belgium. 

In the matter of supplies, thanks 
to the contribution of its own vine¬ 
yard and the purchases effected iin 
the country, the Company man¬ 
aged to cover its outgoings in 
wine to the extent of more thab. 
110 per cent in 1967. 


Founded in 1743 

At the saqie lime the Company 
continued its policy of investment 
to the extent of more than Frs. 
8111. during the past year. 

Storage capacity in the wood 
was thus raised to 2.7m. gallons 
(125,000 hi) and a new 32,000 sq. 
feet (3,000 sq. metres) dispatch 
building was erected. 

Finally, the increase in storage 
spare and the installation of auto¬ 
matic “ degorgement,” wrapping 
and packing equipment currently 
enables the Company to dispatch 
without difficulty more than 
1,500,000 bottles a month at peak 
periods. 

In his address the Chairman, M. 
de VOGUE, stated: “Last year 
at the same time 1 noted that the 
beginning of the business year was 
marked by a certain slowing down, 
but I expressed the hope that the 
year would end in conditions that 
were satisfactory for your Com¬ 
pany. 

“ The Jesuits that have been put 
before, you do not invalidate our 
forecast.*’ 

1 * 1 t ■ 

Turning to the current year, the 
Chairman pointed out that sales 
(afr Ma^^to) were 6 per cent up 
op those .realised last year at the 
same time' with* the substantial in¬ 
crease -in ytyayy. making up for 


the fall in present vales m France, 
vvhic li was due to the recent appli¬ 
cation of the value-added tax and 
to current events. 

The Chairman concluded by 
saying' “ We propose to ask your 
Board of Directors to authorise us 
to find out whether a diversifica¬ 
tion should not be considered 
which enables your Company to 
extend its contacts with its cus¬ 
tomers, and hence its influence on 
them." 

The proposal on the distribution 
of a total dividend of Frs. 8.25 per 
share (made up of a net dividend 
of Frs. 5.50, increased by a tax 
credit of Frs, 2.75 per shareholder 
domiciled in France) was adopted. 
The total dividend in the previous 
year was Frs. 7.50. 

This dividend represented bv 
coupon No. 11 is payable as From 
June 10, 1968 at the counters’ 

of the following banks : 

—CREDIT LYONNAIS 
—BANQUE DE I/UNION 
EUROPEENNE 
INDUSTRIELLK FT 
FINANCIERE 
—BANQUE DE L f UNION 
PARISIENNE—G F C B 
—BANQUE NATIONAL!-. DE 
PARIS. 

. ,, June, 13, 1968 
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F. H. Lloyd 
improved outlook 
after difficult year 


Mr. F. N. Lloyd, Chairman of steelfounders F. H. Lloyd A Co. Limited, 
reports a Group trading profit of £1,473,387 for the year to 30th March 
1968, compared with £1,759,817 for the preceding year. As there is a 
marked improvement in the Group's liquid position an unchanged dividend 
of 17f % is proposed. 

In his statement Mr. Lloyd says 

Trading conditions for the greater part of last year were still depressed 
with adverse effects on the profitability of the Group. In the first 
half of the year we suffered from shortage of work and although order 
books improved in the second half, costs also increased for reasons 
outside our control and we have not been able to negotiate selling price 
adjustments to compensate fully for this. As a result and notwith¬ 
standing improvements in efficiency resulting from productivity deals 
and improved plant and equipment which has come into operation 
during the year, it has not been possible to avoid a decline in profits. 
Another reason is that shipping problems arrested the growth of our 
export business, where we show a decline at a time when we had every 
reason to expect an increase. 

Operating Companies 

The parent company, F. H. Lloyd & Co. Limited, had its worst year’s 
trading for many years, because just at the time when the new melting 
furnace in the heavy foundry had started to operate we experienced 
substantial cut-backs in orders which we had anticipated receiving 
from our customers. Fortunately the other steel foundry companies 
in the Group have not been affected to the same extent and overall 
have been able to improve on their previous level of operation. This 
also applies in general to the companies which we acquired from 
Hingleys, except in their steel forging companies, Wright’s Forge and 
Engineering Co. Ltd. and N. Hingley & Sons (Netherton) Ltd., 
where losses have been incurred. These companies are being merged 
and will, apart from their normal business, specialise in the manufacture 
of forged rings in high alloy steels. For this purpose new plant, which 
we believe to be at least equal to any of its kind, has now come into 
operation. 

During the year we disposed of Wye Foundry Co. Ltd. on favour¬ 
able terms and also we ceased manufacture of bricks at the Halesowen 
Brick & Tile Co. Ltd. because its clay supplies had become exhausted. 
On the other hand, we have acquired the business of Summerson’s 
Foundries Limited at Darlington, which since our acquisition in 
November has been trading under the name of Lloyds (Darlington) 
Limited. As a result, we now have steel foundry manufacturing facilities 
both in the North-East Coast development area and also in the South 
Wales development area at our Brown Lenox steel foundry. 


Prospects 

The improvement in orders in the last half of the year already referred 
to has been well maintained during the current year to date resulting 
in a higher level of activity. Given a reasonable climate for trading 
and the absence of industrial disturbances the Group should be able 
to resume the progress which has been interrupted by recent world¬ 
wide economic conditions^ 


KEY FIGURES 


laauad Capital 

£4.270.996 

Rasarvas. . . 

. £9,266,920 

Turnover. 

£23,384.000 

Group Profit bafore Taxation . 

£1.361,249 

Group Nat Profit 

.£904.146 

Dividend* (Gross) 

_ U~L - 

.£714,924 


1 .//FM. LLOYD & CO. LIMITER 


TheLondon 

County Freehold ^ 

and Leasehold me 

Properties Limited v 

In Mm circulated statement. Mr. C, W. Shellord 
(Chairmen) made the following points: 

Rents receivable for the year exclusive of rates were 
£6,387,000. an increase of £676,000 over the previous year. 
The rent roll as at 31 st March, 1968 wes £6,856,000. 

The effect of the Prices and Incomes Bill on your Company 
must be to delay the normal increases in revenue from 
residential properties over the next three years. 

It may be anticipated that there will be steady progress in the 
rents receivable from our commercial and office properties 
and there should also be expansion of our business and 
increased profits from our overseas subsidiaries. 

The Board will adopt a policy of offering to tenants 
the opportunity to buy their flats. The anticipated surplus 
from realisations, expected to be substantial, will be invested 
in commercial, retail and industrial properties and develop¬ 
ments with the object of increasing revenue and Improving 
character of portfolio. 


Issued Share Capital and Reserves 
Properties (net book value) 

Debentures and other Borrowings 
Exclusive rents 

Net Revenue available for Dividends 
Dividends 

Adjustments in respect of previous years (credit) 

Balance added to (Transferred from) 

Retained Revenue (107) 78 

Rate of Ordinary Dividend 1s.10d. Is. lOd. 


1968 1967 

£'000 £'000 
24,548 24,197 
61,627 47,547 
26,470 22,056 
6,387 5,811 
1,571 1,474 

1,728 1,617 
221 


Compagnie generate de 
tdldgraphic Sans Fil 

PARIS 


The Annual General Meeting 
of CSF was held on June 5, 
1968 with M. Paul RICHARD 
in the chair. The accounts for 
the business year 1967 were 
adopted. 

During the year under 
review the Company’s vitality 
was clearly evident. In fact, 
with the practically stationary 
labour force, the consolidated 
Group turnover rose by 8 per 
cent from Frs. 1,437,932,000 
in 1966 to Frs. 1,555,823,000 
in 1967 including tax. For the 
CSF parent company the 
increase was 11 per cent with 
a turnover of Frs. 839,147,000 
in 1967 as against frs. 
772,685,000 in 1966. The order 
book showed a satisfactory 
increase with a growth of 14 
per cent, in the course of the 
year. 

The financial results, even 
though they are still far 


removed from the desirable aim, 
reflect the improvement in 
business. The small profit of 
Frs. 852,000 after setting aside 
Frs. 29,496,000 for deprecia¬ 
tion, was the balance left after 
a fresh and large allocation to 
the contingency reserves which 
are now re-established at the 
level of Frs. 42m. 

During 1967 negotiations of 
major importance were initiated 
with COMPAGNIE FRAN- 
CAISE THOMSON- 
HOUSTON HOTCHKISS- 
BRANDT with a view to 
pooling the potential of both 
groups in matters of research, 
manufacture and distribution 
in the fields of industrial 
electronics. 

The terms of this deal will 
be submitted for the approval 
of shareholders durihg aft Extra¬ 
ordinary General Meeting at a 
later date. 
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MECCA 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING held 

THURSDAY. 4TH JULY* ISIS, AT THE 
EMPIRE BALLROOM. LEICESTER SQUARE 


TRADING PROFIT (after net Bank Interest) 
AVAILABLE FOR SHAREHOLDERS 
TOTAL GROSS 0IVI0EN0S 
RETAINED 

PROPERTIES & EQUIPMENT 


1907 1966 

£2,940,715 £2.965,864 
£903,726 £1367,685 
£025,044* £1043,632 
£150,682 £324.053 

£28,411,778 £25.002.461 


' * Includes 7% Final on Ordinary and 'A' Ordinary Shares making 18% 
for the year (1968 23%) 

Groufr Contributions to Profits: Dance Halts 29.7°,, Bingo 
Casinos 30.0% Catering 24 8% Other Activities 15.5% 

EXTRACTS FROM JOINT CHAIRMEN'S REVIEW 
OF 1987 AND PREVIEW OF 1988 

The full year impact of S.E.T. and Bingo/ 
Gaming License duty amounting to £400,000 
was absorbed in producing an increase in 
Trading Profit over 1966 of £71,037. 
However, the loss of Investment Allowance 
Relief and higher interest and depreciation 
charges reduced the distributable amount by 
nearly £384,000. Consequently a Final 
Dividend of 7% is being recommended but a 
Scrip issue of 'A' Ordinary shares (1 for 20 
Ordinary or 'A' Ordinary shares) is 
simultaneously proposed. An understandable 
public resistance to price increases makes it 
difficult to pass on all the extra costs incurred 
so the record Trading Profit achieved in 1967 
is therefore all the more creditable, and 
doubtless due in part to our successful efforts 
in economising throughout the year whilst 
increasing our overall takings. We feel 
confident that our continued efforts to 
increase business as economically as possible 
will help compensate for the adverse tax and 
costs situation now prevailing. Eleven new 
branches were opened in 1967 including the 
Motorway Restaurant/Service area at "Mecca 
Village" Trowell. Although Trowell sustained 
trading losses of some £50,000 by the end 
of 1967, business is now improving daily 
and given more realistic treatment on certain 
costs outside our control, rates in particular, 
we may eventually be able to break through 
the profit barrier. Before turning to 1968, we 
report that Group Properties were revalued 
at the end of last year revealing a surplus of 
about. £1}m. The 1968 first quarter shows an 
increase in revenue and a small but welcome 
increase in pre tax profit. Our expansion in 
the sphere of public entertainment is 
continuing in 1968 and "The Diamond 
Horseshoe" and "The Blue Diamond" 
amusement lounges in Bristol and London's 
Oxford Street respectively have recently 
opened. These examples of Mecca's 
expertise and originality coupled with the 
endeavours of our ever hard working team 
will always spell success for the Company. 


A D International Limited 



Highlights from the Statement by 
the chairman, Mr W. H. Freer 
presented to the Shareholders at 
the Second Annual General Meet¬ 
ing held on i at July, 1968. 

Your Company’s results for 
1967 are, I believe, satisfactory 
bearing in mind the state nf 
affairs in the country. 

Considerable in\ estigations have 
been carried out into suitable 
acquisitions. This has led to the 
acquisition of Diamond Precision 
Tools, Limited, and a majority 
interest in a Retail Depot in 
France. Agreement in principle 
has alio been reached on the 
acquisition of the dental interests 
of The Dental Manufacturing 
Company, Limited. 

* At the end of 1967 we success¬ 
fully launched “ Bio-trey/' an 
important discovery in dental 
silicate filling materials, the fruit 
of five years’ research. A new- 
dental operating light, shortly to 
be marketed has been selected for 
installation in important dental 
teaching institutions in the UK. 

Group Sales for 1967 of 
£11,513,000 increased by 
£1,636,000 (14 per cent), repre¬ 
senting an increase excluding the 
benefit of devaluation, of approxi¬ 
mately 9 per cent. 

Sales in the home market 
showed a satisfactory advance with 
Retail sales at a record level. 
Export business was well main¬ 
tained. 

The earlier setback in Germany 
referred to in my interim state* 
ment, was successfully overcome 
in the latter part of the year. In 
Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada operations were adversely 
affected by lower gross margins. 
In France there was some improve¬ 
ment in market conditions which 
was particularly reflected in 
improved trading at retail lev 4 l. 
Exports from Switzerland showed 
a satisfactory increase and trading 
continued to improve in South 
Africa. 

The Group profit before taxa¬ 
tion of £851,000, compares with 
£845,000 for the previous year as 
adjusted for the effects of the 
Scheme of Arrangement completed 
in February, 1967. The profits 
were increased by £195*000 as a 
result of de^Valuatton, but it wal 
considered’ appropriate that most 
of this increase be used to reduce 


the value of stocks of products the 
manufacture of which is being 
discontinued under the stock re¬ 
duction plan. 

Your Directors are recommend¬ 
ing the same final dividend as for 
last year—9$ per cent—making a 
total of 16 per cent as last year. 

Progress in the early months of 
1968 has been satisfactory and 
appears likely to continue. Our 
substantial exports will continue to 
benefit from devaluation as will 
the income, from our overseas 
interests. How far these benefits 
will be nullified by increased costs 
it is not possible tq say. 


At the limiting the Chairman 
stated that, since the cinoitfbtion 
of his statement, the Acquisition 
of the dentaL interests of The 
Dental Manufacturing Company, 
Limited has- ' been, successfully 
completed. Shareholders will be 
further informed on the financing 
of this purchase very shortly. 


Effective from 
1st August, 1968 

THE DENTAL 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY LIMITED 

will change its name to 

HAWTIN 

INDUSTRIES 

LIMITED 

Following disposal of its Dental 
interests the Company's original 
title is no longer descriptive of 
its trading activities which now 
comprise: 

67 % ENGINEERING 
PRODUCTS 

21 Vo BUILDING & 

CONSTRUCTION 

12% DIVERSIFIED 
OPERATIONS 
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FURNITURE DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL | 

ECONOMIC, STATISTICAL AND MARKETING I 

SERVICES | 

The Economics and Statistics Department of the Furniture e 
Development Council provides a basic economic and statistical = 
service to the furniture industry and, in addition, is becoming s 
increasingly concerned with the provision of marketing services— 5 
i conducting market research surveys and advising furniture jg 
companies on sales planning and marketing problems. H 

The Council now invites applications for a post in this gj 
Department. Suitably qualified applicants will have a degree or |§ 
appropriate qualification with a strong background in statistics, s 
and about two years industrial experience ideally in a market s 
research function. An ability to write clear, concise English is 5 
essentia] and an interest in the economic environment both in gf 
Britain and Europe would be an advantage. gj 

Salary negotiable over £1,400 per annum. = 

The Council is based in Stevenage, Hertfordshire, and assistance S 
can be given with housing accommodation and removal expenses. = 
Application forms may be obtained from the Director, The = 

I Furniture Development Council, Maxwell Road, Stevenage. 5 : 

iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiTi 


Commonwealth Institute 

ppilcatlons ire invited for the poet of 
hector of ta« Commonwealth institute. 


CITY OP LEICESTER 






The expanding British subsidiary of a large American 
consumer-products group requires two young economists/ 
statisticians to join a recently-formed but powerful 
Planning Group as FORECASTING MANAGERS. Each 
will be responsible for preparing and presenting short 
and medium-term demand forecasts for their Product 
Groups and for monitoring actual performance so that 
they can give early warning of deviations. They will be 
expected also to take part in preparing alternative 
profit and resource plans. 

Applicants should be in their late twenties with 
graduate qualifications and preferably some experience 
of advanced forecasting and planning techniques applied 
in the mass-marketing field. 

Salary will be negotiable around £ 2,350 and more for 
exceptional experience. There are good fringe benefits 
and career prospects are certainly interesting. 

No information will be passed on to our client without 
your permission. 

Write briefly quoting E /48 to: T. G. C. Halliwell. 


HAROLD WHITEHEAD & PARTNERS LIMITED 

Management Consultants 
21 Wigmore Street - London W.l 


OXFORD COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 
(Proposed Polytechnic) 

PRINCIPAL : HOWARD BUCKLEY, A.R.C.A., A.T.D. 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR LECTURER IN 
TECHNOLOGICAL ECONOMICS with special reference to the 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY. 

The successful applicant will be concerned with the teaching of 
economics in undergraduate and postgraduate courses In industrial 
chemistry and assisting with tne supervision of research and 
industrial survey activities. Research and industrial consultancy 
is encouraged* A degree in economics or chemistry, and successful 
relevant Industrial experience are essential. 


Senior Lecturers £ 2 , 280 -£ 2,595 per annum. 

Further particulars and application forms from: The Principal, 
College of Technology, Headlngton, Oxford (enclosing a self- 
nRMmsed envelope, please) to whom completed applications should 
fjbe pflmmed not later than July 19 , 1968 . 


Kensington High Street. vhtoh will fill 
vacant at the end of April 1909. 
AdmlnlatraUvo ability and flrat-hand and 
wide experience of conditions in other 
Commonwealth countries are essential, 
and a. knowledge of the British educational 
system and some experience In the 
organisation of exhibitions will be an 
advantage. The salary will be £4.500 per 
annum. There la a contributory supergn 
nuation scheme. Applicants mould be 
British subJeeta/Oomraonwealth ettlsens. 
Further particulars and application forma 
may be obtained from Miss A. Garland. 
Commonwealth Office. Room MBU, 
Downing Street,, London, SW1 to whom 
completed application forms should be 
returned not later than August 16, IMS. 


University of 
Newcastle Upon Tyne 

Agricultural Economist 

The University Invites applications 
for a Leoturer in the D EPAR T- 
MENT OP AGRICULTURAL 
.ECONOMICS, who wUl also act 
as FARM MANAGEMENT LIAISON 
OFFICER with the National Agri¬ 
cultural Advisory Service. 

Candidates should have 
honours degree in Economics. 
Agricultural Economics, or its 
equivalent and a postgraduate 
qualification would be an advan¬ 
tage. The dutlea of the poet will 
include undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate teaching m farm man¬ 
agement and economica, and re¬ 
search In seleoted fields within 
agricultural economics, with em¬ 
phasis placed on farm business 
management- The dutlae or Farm 
Management liaison Officer consist 
of maintaining and developing 
close liaison with the advisory 
services of ths Ministry of Agricul¬ 
ture In the general field of farm 
management. to collaborate 
directly with appropriate officers 
of that service on particular pro¬ 
jects which may include assistance 
In training programmes, and help¬ 
ing with data and techniques. 

Salary will be within the scale 
£1,470—£2.630 per annum with 
membership of FSSU. 

Further particulars may be ob¬ 
tained from the Registrar, The 
University, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NEl 7RU, with whom applica¬ 
tions (three copies) together with 
the names and addresses of three 

E rsons to whom reference may 
made, should be lodged not 
later than July 16. 1968. Please 
quote reference E. 


HEAD OF SECRETARIAL AND 
LIBERAL STUDIES DEPARTMENT In 
women’s College in London required for 
September. Scope for mature woman with 
personality and character. Good degree 
and ^administrative experience essential. 

University of Glasgow 

Department of Accountancy 

Applications are invited for appointment 
as Lecturer in the Department of 
Accountancy. Th* duties will be primarily 
in the field of either managerial accounting 
or accounting theory and financial 
accounting. Salary scale : £1,470 to 
£2,630 per annum. Placing on the salary 
scale will be dependent on qualifi cations 
and previous experience. 

1 o^^ u sf 1 y , tf h ^ssrv«. * 

undersigned from whom further particulars 
may bs obtained. Appointment will be 
from October 1, I960, or as may be 
arranged. 

ROBT. T. HU TCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 

University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Assistant Lecturer in Applied 
Economics 

Department. The appobiMairt win be for 
three years, commencing on October 1, 

1900. The initial salary ffill.be to ths rente 
£1,105 x £76—£1,10OX £ 00 —£1,340 per 
annum. Placing according to qualifications 
and experience. Applications ate invited 
from good honours graduates in Economics 
or studente .expecting to graduate this 


or students expecting to graduate this 
year. An interest in, or experience of,. 
Labour Economics would bs an advantage. 

Applications (three moles) should be 
lodged not later than July 13. 1900. with 


Leicester Oollege of Art 
and Design . 

(constituent part of Proposed Polytechnic) 


year diploma course In Surveying in the 
Department of Professional and 
gdaUmstratlve Studies in the Feoulty of 

Salary—£2,200 to £2,095 p.s. 

Apply Registrar for further particulars 
and application form. 


Tea aside Education 
Committee 
Constantine College 
of Technology 

(Proposed Polytechnic) 

Lecturer Grade I in Sociology 

Applications are Invited for a 
lecturer In Theories and Methods 
of Sociology in the Department of 
Management and General Studies. 
The successful candidate would 
lecture to student# of the London 
B.Sc. External degree In Sociology. 
Applicants should have good 
academic qualifications and be 
interested In developing research. 
A candidate who could also offer to 
lecture in Industrial or Urban 
Sociology would be extremely useful. 

Salary scale £l.03S-£1.735 (plus 
allowance for graduates). 

Increments within the male for 
approved qualifications and 
experience. 

Financial assistance with house 
purchase (advances up to 1009b) 
and household removal expenses 
may be available In approved eases. 

Application ""forms and further 

8 artlculara may be obtained from 
16 Senior Administrative Officer of 
the College, Borough A Road, 
Middlesbrough, Teesstde, returnable 
within 14 days of the appearance 
of this advertisement. 



University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Adult 
BmmMm and Extra-Mural 
Studies 

Applications am invited for the 
post of Lecturer In Economics In 
the Department of Adult Education 
and Extra-Mural Studies. Candi¬ 
dates should have a good honours 
degree in Economics and have ex¬ 
perience in industry with industrial 
problems and organisation. 

The Initial salary will be within 
the range £1,470—£2.099 per 
annum, depending upon age. quali¬ 
fications and experience. 

Applications, stating ace, 

fteeuona and experience. L.-- 

with the names and addressee of 

sru^nWii^sro 

the Reglftmr. The Onlvsndty, 
to Box 147 , Liverpool 3 . Tram 


Queen Mary College 

(OMVSMITT Of LONDON) 

Department of Economic* 

IBSBPfLSJBKIBUJErffi 

allowance, initial salary 
* luauflcations and experience. 

Application forms, obtainable tram the 

Road, London, nrt^baraturned & 

My 26 , 1900 . 


pure economic 
I1JQ6 x f7l Cl,] 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVE 

BROADCAST AND TELEVISION 


enjoys an excellent international reputation in the and to determine the strategies which will maximise the 

field of broadcasting and has achieved outstanding success profitability of the range of products for which he is responsible, 

with its Type 2001 Colour Camera for which the Queen's This is a key appointment which demands an executive of the 

Award to Industry was recently received. highest Calibre. He should hold a good honours degree in 

The company now wishes to appoint a Chief Executive Electrical/Electromc Engineering and preferably a post-graduate 

to take charge of a newly created division concerned with business qualification and also have at least 5 years' experience 

the manufacture of Broadcast and Television Equipment. in a senior managerial position in the Audio/Television field. 

He will control and co-ordinate all development and The salary which will reflect the importance of this position 

manufacturing operations together with related services. will be negotiable and assistance with re-location expenses 

A primary responsibility will be to develop marketing facilities will be given. 

maacMREERS §£ 

Application* ghriRQbtfofpersonal *nd earner deta//sto:- 

W. 0. TAYLOR CHIEF RECRUITMENT OFFICER - E.M.I. LIMITED - BLYTH ROAD • HAYES • MIDDLESEX 
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ACCOUNTANT 

Required to join « email, highly professional team engaged In the 
Improvement of Coat and Accounting Information hi a group of companies 
with extenatve Interest* in the UK and overseas. 

The successful applicant must have an appropriate professional 
qualification and experience of budgetary control and standard costing 
techniques in an organisation where modern accounting methods are used. 
Manufacturing/Engineering company experience an advantage. 

We anticipate that the successful applicant will be aged 30 years 
or mors ; and expect to negotiate a salary in the region of £2,500 per 
afuuim. This appointment, which is based at our Cleckheaton head¬ 
quarters, carries attractive fringe benefits. 

Application* will be dealt with in strict confidence and should give 
personal and educational details, together with an outline of career 
to date (including current employment and salary), and should be addressed 
to:— 

The Group Personnel Officer, 

BBA Group Limited, 

PO Box No, 20, 

Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. 


Engineering & 
Power 
Development 
Consultants 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION 

I Please state briefly, in writing, how each 

requirement Is met. Nothing will be disclosed, unless* 
you give permission after a confidential interview. 


Foreign Exchange 
Dealer 

London ; Negotiable around £6,000 

This is a new appointment in a city company, established 
over ioo years, specialising in the short-term money 
market and extending its operations into the field of 
foreign currency acceptances, dollar certificates of deposit, 
etc. He will be required to lead this new department. 

Candidates must have specialised as foreign exchange 
dealers and have extensive contacts in the UK, Europe 
and America. There is a lower age limit of about 40 
and a contract of service can be negotiated. Non¬ 
contributory pension scheme, BUPA. Please write to 
J. M. Ward quoting S.9875. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


Invite applications from Graduates 
with qualifications as under for : — 


economic engineering studies Assistant Secretary 


(a) ENGINEERING GRADUATE 

with economic specialisation. 

(bj ECONOMICS GRADUATE 

with mathematical specialisation. 

These appointments are offered to Graduates with suitable post 
graduate experience for studies in Projects in this country and 
overseas for which we have been appointed Consultants. Salary 
commensurate with age. qualifications and experience. Luncheon 
Club. Membership of Balfour Beatty Group Pension Fund. 

Apply : PERSONNEL MANAGER, 

Balfour, Beatty A Co. Limited, 

Bow Bells House, Brood Street, London, EC 4 . 

(Ref. PER/ltl.) 


ECONOMIST 

ENGLISH CALICO LIMITED, a leader in the Textile Industry 
with many other diversified interests and a considerable overseas 
investment, employs £85 Million of assets. 

An ECONOMIST or STATISTICIAN is now required to 
provide an economic and business intelligence service to the 
Group Financial Director. He will be responsible for the survey 
and assessment of market trends and will advise on business 
opportunities. He will also organise the compilation and 
presentation of government and trade statistics. 

Experience with a trade association and a sound knowledge 
of business finance are desirable. 

Growth opportunities within this rapidly expanding group 
are first-class. Salary will be negotiated for this senior 
appointment. t 

. Write in first instance giving all relevant information to 

Personnel Manager, 



ICO LIMITED 


■St, Manchester 1. 


This important position carries with it the possibility of 
early succession when the present Secretary retires. 

Duties include collecting and distributing information 
on matters concerned with the domestic use of solid fuel. 

Technical qualifications are not essential but ability to 
assimilate semi-technical material, clarity in drafting, and 
initiative, are important. Graduate preferred. 

Commencing salary around £1,750, depending on age and 
experience. Pension fluid. Holiday, three weeks plus. 

For further particulars and application form write to the 
Secretary 

AAA COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL 

AfOW Rochester Row, London, SW1. 


OVERSEAS 

MARKETING 


The international Division of Naim-Willlamson Limited requires 
a PRODUCT MANAGER to plan the marketing of an established 
range of wallcoverings and vinyl coated fabrics. All facets of 
manceting will be dealt with including product planning, adver¬ 
tising and promotion, and pricing—it is essential that the Product 
Manager is able to devise ana develop co-ordinated plans for 
action covering all these aspects. 

Applicants should have experience of selling and marketing 
either in the UK or overseas, preferably be in their late .20s/ 
mid-30s, and be prepared to undertake a certain amount of 
overseas travel. 


Applications to: 


Personnel Director, 
NAIRN FLOORS, 
PO Box No. I, 

KkkMMjr. Sootlnd. 
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University of Aberdeen 

LectwrerfAssistant Lecturer in 
Political Economy 

Applications ars invited for two posts ; 
for ona post preference will be riven to 
candidates interested In Industrial 
Economics. 

Salary o n scj de >: £1,470- 

£2,630. ASSISTANT LECTURER : £1,106* 
£1.340. 

All with piscina according to 

3uperanni|iSuon (fS8u> aaSrsthoval 
allowance. 

Further particulars from The Secretary, 
The University. Aberdeen, with whom 

LeCtUWr, jgipiCS) SQOIUCI DC lOUgCfl By 


Ashridge, 

Management College 
Berknameted, 

Herts. 


Due to steady expansion (list 
year over 2.000 managers and 
directors of companies participated 
in our courses) a number of new 
positions have been created on the 
academic staff. 

Applications are Invited from 
suitably qualified persons to fill 
the following vacancies : 

1. Assistant Director o/ Studies 
In Operational Research, a univer¬ 
sity degree In mathematics, en¬ 
gineering or an allied subject is 
required and first hand experience 
of operational research in In¬ 
dustry is necessary. 

2. Assistant Director of Studies 
in Industrial Marketing. A univer¬ 
sity degree or professional 
qualification Is required and the 
successful candidate will have spent 
not less than five years in 
Industry in a marketing capacity. 

3. Assistant Director of Studies 
in General Management. A univer¬ 
sity degree or professional quali¬ 
fication is required as well as no 
less than live years’ experience 
either as general manager or as 
a management consultant. 


required to provide Instruction to 
a wide variety of management 
development and specialised courses 
and to assist In their planning. 
Research and consultancy work are 
encouraged as experience In these 
fields is necessary for successful 
teaching. Previous teaching ex¬ 
perience It a distinct advantage. 

Salary scale £3,400 x £100 p a.- 
£3,360, plus generous non-oontribu- 
tory life assurance and 
superannuation scheme The 
starting salary will depend on age, 
qualifications and experience. 

All applications should be marked 
11 Assistant Director of studies ” 
and sent to the Principal. 


Ashridge Management 
College 

Management Research 


Applications are Invited from graduates 
in the social sciences or related disciplines 
to joi 
prcfcli 


CITY OP SHEFFIELD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Sheffield College of 
Technology 

p.b.io. 

Department of Management Studlsi 

IBWl&SmmSMu 

ssemwrViSfft su* 

thereafter. 

The Principal Lecturer and Senior 
Lecturer should be qualified and 
experienced in financial management and, 
control and In one or more at these 
subjects : Quantitative Methods, 
Management Techniques, Systems Design. 

The Lecturer Grade IX should have a 
general management background 
appropriate to the teaching of Manage¬ 
ment Principles aruTprscUce to senior 
etaff in Industry. 

For all these posts excellent Industrial 
experience Is necessary. Staff are 
encouraged to engage In consultancy and 
research 

SALARY SCALES : Principal Lecturer ; 

annum ; Lecturer Grade II : £ 1 , 729 -£ 2,260 
per annum. 


, Pond Street, She! 


Sheffield ! 1 ^ 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Slough College of 
Technology 

LECTURER II IN ACCOUNTANCY 
Ref. PE/2/68. To teach up to 
Final level in Professional Business 
Studies and Management Courses. 
Facilities and encouragement lor 
esearch are given. 

LECTURER I IN ACCOUNTANCY 
RESEARCH 

Ref. PE/3/66. (Two poets). Each 
primarily for raaearch with a 
limited amount of teaching 
associated with it. Facilities Include 
a Mechanised Business Systems 
Laboratory. 

Salary Grades: 

Lecturer II £1.72S-£2.260 

Lecturer ' I £1,036-£1.736 (plus 
additions for qualifications and 
training). 

Removal expenses up to £100 may 
be paid in approved cases. 

Application forms and further 
particulars may be obtained from 
the Principal. Slough College of 
Technology. William Street, 
Blough, Bucks, to whom com¬ 
pleted forms should m returned 
within fourteen days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 
Please quote reference number of 
post. 


Research Officer for 
Trade Association 


Duties will include the oonduct of 
surveys, compilation of statistical 
records on a punched card system, 
and the collection and dissemina¬ 
tion of coating and other informa¬ 
tion on the road haulage Industry. 
Age limits 26 to 60. Salary In the 
region of £2,000 plus generous 
contributory pension/life assurance 
lOMme. The successful applicant 
Will be given wide scope in his 
jWptOjfoh to the various problems 

Applications (which will be 
treated In strict confidence) stating 
age, qualifications, experience and 
present salary should be sent to 
The Secretary, Road Haulage 
Association Ltd., 22 Upper Woburn 
Place, London, WCf. marked 
14 Research officer.” 


University of Bristol 


DEPART MENT OF EXTRA¬ 
MURAL STUDIES 


It is proposed to appoint a 
STAFF TUTOR 

In Management Studies, for work 
with IIM Services, In the above 
Department. Applications are in¬ 
vited from persons holding a good 
honours degree in Economics, 
Mathematics or Sociology. 

The person appointed will teach 
within the field of Management 
Studies and supervise and develop 
courses In this field for officers of 
HM Services ; these courses take 
place both inside the University 
and at Service establishments 
throughout the University’s extra¬ 
mural area. The person appointed 
will have the salary ana status 
of University Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer. Initial salary according 
to age, qualifications and ex¬ 
perience with the scale : 

Assistant Lecturer : £1,106 to £1.340 
Lecturer : £1,470 to £2,630 

Applications (3 copies, with 
names of referees) should be sent 
not later than July 17, 1068, to 
the Registrar, University Senate 
House, Bristol 2, from whom 
further particulars may be Ob¬ 
tained. 



APPOINTMENT WANTED 


OXFORD P.P.E. Finalist with offer of 
place at Manchester Business School 
Sept. 1068 seeks industrial or commercial 
experience in London, July-Sept. 1068. 
Box 2227 


HOTELS ft TRAVEL 


IN THE HEART OF THE OREAT GLEN, 
fully modernised cottage with all Mod. 
Cons, to let. Stalking, Rough Shooting, 
Salmon and Trout Fishing ; Dally Help 
available. Short or long leases. Apply : 
Lady Maotaggart, 

saaasr- 


M THE HEART OF PARIS (Midtilin') 
Honl BURGUNDY XXXA 
• Rue Duphot, Paris 1 
(Telephone 073 1432) 

70 rooms each with bathroom. 
Restaurant. Nearby garage. 
Winter prices 50 to 60f. 
(including breakfast) 

Entirely renovated in 1960 


BUSINESS 


"The Businessman’s Guide 
td'Monaoo” 

a new 64 page report, £4 per copy from : 
Anns-Le Ruscino-Monaco. 


Escort-U Mayfair 9300 

Multi-lingual male 'female. Cars optional. 

SECURITY. INDEPENDENCE AND A 
FEATHERED NEST eah he achieved in 
36 months with a Westlnghousa Coin-op 
Laundry or Dry Cleaning shop—a cash 
business of your own (no stock or bad 
debts) that can be run in your spare 
time without experience; not a ’%et rich 
quick” scheme but an investment providing 
up to £4,000 per annum. 

For an initial eesh capital of £2,000 you 
can own a profitable Coin-op Dry 
Cleaning store; for £4,800 a successful 
laundry. The balance can be hire pucchssed 
and paid for out of profits over 3 years 
For full information write to Department 
Anglowest Laundry Distributors Ltd.. 

66-88, Margaret Street, London. Wl. 


CLOSED CIRCUIT TELEVISION 
and Video Tape Recording Equipment 
for hire by day, week or longer. 
Pull sales ana service faculties. 
Contact: London Video Tape Recorder 
Centre, VTR, 

Pept. E, 146 Charing Cross Road. 
London. Wl. (01 -S» 3165) or 

266/8 Upper Tooting Road, London, 
SWI7. (01-672 4471/2 & 9175). 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law, Costing. Banking, Insurance, 
Marketing, O.C.E. ana many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers’ course. 

Write today for details or advice, slating 
subjects In which interested, to: 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 002), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, ECS. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1910.) 


For further 
ennouncements see 
pages 5 and 94 to 96 


THE POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL OF 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

DIPLOMA IN MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

Full-time (one year), part-time (two years) and evening (three 
years) courses in the economic, technical, human, commercial 
and financial aspects of management* 

OTHElt COURSES 

From one-day to three years (part-time) for Directors, Managers 
and Management Trainees. Specialist courses In FINANCE, 
MARKETING. PRODUCTION. PERSONNEL and TRAINING. 

Write for programme to: 

. The Registrar, The Polytechnic School of Management Studies, 

> 32*36 Wells Street, London, Wl. Telephone 01-580 0491* 
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Me? 

Install 

Vent-Axia? 



Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well. But 
aren’t there problems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans clean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axia to suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine. 
And the price? 


Worth following up. 
Who will advise me? 


Just because the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. Stale, fuggy 
air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axia in your office- 
you'll wonder how you ever did without it. 

No problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axia, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take care of back-draught. 


There again, you don't have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from indoors for cleaning in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes (6*. IV, 9* and 12* units) in window, wall and roof 
models. You can control your Vent-Axia through a simple on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that boosts performance—at the touch of a 
button, it will extract stale air or introduce frosh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6* unit starts at£13.1.2d. including 
purchase tax, and is about £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axia units installed over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality in order to cut price. 

Go and see a good electrical contractor. 

Or write usforfree illustrated brochure. 


For bettor air conditions 
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There’s the Bank of Ceylon and... 

SUNNY BEACHES AND COOL 
MOUNTAIN WATERFALLS 



When you come to Ceylon on business, you will 
also enjoy the pleasures of a tropical island- 
paradise with its cool mountain springs too I Sat 
like a pearl in the sapphire blue waters of the 
Indian Ocean, Ceylon will enchant you with its 
warm golden beaches where you can swim, surf 
and skin dive, and its blue misty mountains where 
you can fish, hunt or play golf—all within a 
couple of hours' travelling distance. 

And in this island paradise, the Bank of Ceylon 
offers you a modern and up-to-date banking 
service including Intelligence Reports, Credit 
Information, financing of exports and imports, 
and every type of foreign exchange transaction. 
In your trade relations with Ceylon, you can 
depend on the Bank of Ceylon—the bank that 
controls over half of Ceylon's bank deposits. 



BANK OF 
CEYLjON 

LARGEST BANK IN CEYLON 


ItMMM Of net: 
(M4. Manat*. 

ipNDON E.C.2. 


FOJUMN tffPT: 

(sak *1 Carla* (aiMlai, 
Talk (treat, 
tOUMm. 


CWTWU.OFFW: 

Baak af Caylaa OaOma. 


Tart (treat 
COtMHRH. 



The February 1967 high waa forecaat well lu advance, 
as well as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later 
in 3rd quarter, and the decline during first quarter, 1968. 

WORLD SUGARS... 

In 1966, we anticipated the January *67 lows and the 
recovery that followed. We were prepared for the subse¬ 
quent February decline, and advised of later substantially 
higher prices during April-June. In May and June, we 
warned of coming big collapse in prices to August- 
September levels, the subsequent rise, and the decline 
during first quarter 1968. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price projections 
on: grams, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa... 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currently serving a masher of jfee worlds 
lar gest corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 



35th Year World-Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc.' 

Subsidiary si Industrial Gsmmstty top. 
122 East 42nd St., Haw Tack, N.Y. 10017 
CoMa Mdms: K0N0HMI. 


Tear along 
the dotted line 

Drive them crazy in a brand new Alfa. 

Drive the way you want, the way you should— 
they'll love it. So will you. 

Like to put an Alfa through its paces? 

Like we said, just tear along the dotted line, 
fill in your name and address and post us this ad. 
We'll be happy to arrange 
a free test drive for you. 



Name 

Address 

Tslr 

s: 


AW* ttempo (G*B.) Ltd. 

f g A rfS.1 i T ——-^a 

Jwt BMP SHram* LMBM 

Taj: 01-235 7746 
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COOKS 

TRAVEL 


Obtainable in sterling or 
dollar denominations 
from £2~ £50 or II0-1250 
B . — from branches, banks, 

ICQ! trustee savings banks 
VfllaVlwliipW ■ and travel agents. 



Every year Unitedwou i, >, 
Airlines spend in tHe UX. 
ovet £500,000 on the 
maintenance of the U.A.A. 
fleet of Comet aircraft and 
their Rolls Royce engines. So 
when you fly U.A.A. to Europe , 
the Middle East and Africa 
you are definitely " backing 
Britain "—as a bonus you 
receive, without charge* that 
true Arab courtesy which 
adds to the pleasure 
of any flight. 



be patriotic fly 

United Arab Airlines, 31. Piccadilly, W.l. 


jwm* 



NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
tjARLTLE 

itwm'Modaiionb 
/o//t fra n Men/ 
am/ wMcfentm/ 
cecafiancy. 

y 

Ml/auvanfo. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th |>T. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TE LEX: 620692 

is* 



FOR 


TO 
YO JJ 


223 doors are always open 


At Kyowa Bank, just walk right in. You won’t 
find simply another banking facility, but a 
customer-centered all-around service. 

Kyowa keep* close end practical contact 
with every field of Japanese business and 
industry. And through its extensive network 
Of 222branche*-- the largest operated by any 
single Japanese' bank — tty#* offers service 
designed to provide the Customer with , the 
broadest rings of Opportunities In business. 


„ XVOWA BANK, LUMITKD 

4-i^ 1 ehom*. Msruneuchl. ChtyQda-kM, Tokyo. Japan , ; 


ired as a Newspaper Authorised as Second Cluss Mall. Post Office Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England by Electrical Press Limited (Web-Off set Division), Barlow. 
Published ter,The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 25 St. James’s Street. London, 8. W.l. Telephone : 01-930 8156. Postage on this Issue * OK M-: Overseas Id- 
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Prices, 1968 


Ordinary 


High 

24*. 
38/1N 
30/9 
1040 
47*. 


699 

565 

X 

61/3 

2920 

SU 01 * 

673 
1168 
400-25 
57/- 
35N 
5-26 
365 
367 
181/- 
183 
36/- 
7IN 
19/9 
29/Mi 
19/6 

86-6 

St 

$ 

34/4'i 

9/4N 

St 


M>w 

19*i 
28/9 
22/3 
820 
35 


438 

21/M* 

20/M* 

22/3 

S3 

274 

2? 
49/4'. 
20/Mt 
2208 
11/9 
461 
385 
821 
306 
37/6 
22 '* 

2 79 
327 
271 I 
107/6 
117 8 
26/- 
56'. 
ii/e 1 * 
24/- 
16/3 


49 2 

25<! 

13/10'* 

53/3 

ST 

St 


Price. Change 

■ July on 

3,1168 week 


P. 8 O. Defd. 
Swan, Hunter 
SwUnir (Bearer) 
TWA 


Boot* Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 


Grattan Were. 
G. T. A. 8 P. 
GUS 'A* 

House of Fraser 


Inc. Stores 
Karstedt 
Kaufhof 
La Redout* 

La Rlnascente 
Marks 8 Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
MyerEmporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvelles Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars 'A' 
Prlntemps 
Provld Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 


90 


127 

iff* 

17/- 

10/18’. 

65/3 

48/- 

15/3 

9/6 

138/- 

99/- 

% 

5/3N 

17/- 
70/M. 

112/6 

135/6*4 

74/- 

59*4 

48’s 

740 

657 

810 

695 

35*. 

32 

2710 

2158 

1810 

1480 

690 

684 

507 

322 

103 

98 

44/6 

31/6 

26/9 

19/4'. 

82/9 

68/- 

33/9 

22/3 

30/- 

20/- 

28/3 

20/3N 

30/ M. 

20/10'. 

18/2*4 

24/9 

200 5 

160 4 

25/7*. 

244-5 

ir 

214 

ism. 

2I/9*. 

14/7*. 


A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Carrington 8 D. 
Coat*, Ptns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snls Viscose Prlv 
Stevens, J. P. 
Tel/In 

Toyo Rayon 
Viyella Int. 

West Riding W 
Wool combers 

Tobacco 
Brit. Amer Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 
Gallaher 
Imperial Tobac. 
Rembrandt 

Utllities/Rails 
Canadian Pacific 


+9d 


122*4 
38/M* 

28/9 
Fr.S.020 —5 

841'• 


Montague Burton 
Debennams 
Galerles Lafayette 


w 

ft 

25/9 

35/- 

Fr.163 


60/9 

24/3 

Fr.B.2630 

19/10** 


>73 
-r. 1031 
L.367'. 

sr 

8A.5 16 

178/6 

Fr.135-5 

X 

19/4'.* 

28/10'* 

18/9 

FI.B6-2 

X 

ar 

33 /M* 

45/- 
860 
Y. 82 
Y. 122 
17/- 
65/3 
13/9 


+3% 

+ I6N 
+4Nd 
—9d 
-3d 
—6d 
—7'*d 
-II 
-12 
+ •/- 

+ I/M. 
-6d 
-80 
+3d 
+25 
+6 
-43 
+'« 

—4’»d 
+3’. 
+0 I 

-6d 

-15-7 

-6d 

rit. 

+7Nd 


+ 1 

+ 1 /- 

+4'*d 

+Nd 


I 

1-2 

+ 1/- 

3d 

- 4'*d 


Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansai Elec. P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec 
B.E.T. ‘A 1 Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable 8 Wireless 
Foreign 8 Col. 
Glebe Tel. 8 T. 
Industrial 8 Gen. 
Intarunle 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rotinco 
Wltan Inv. 


137/3 |-3d 

6/10'* — l'«d 

26/10'* +4/6 

106/9 —5/9 

135/- ~6Nd 


8C.59'. 

Y. 696 -8 

Y. 810 +5 

835*. +1*. 

Fr.B.2458 -2 
Fr.B.I65B +12 
Y.686 +2 

ws ts 


44/6 

26/4'i 

79/3 

33/9 

29/4'* 

Sff 

fl£o 5 

25/M* 
FI.244 5 
FUI3-5 
21/7'* 


Yield 

July 

r* 

5-3 

48 
3-4 
2 4 


3 0 
28 
3-9 

4 7 
3-9 
5-7 
2-1 
3-8 

2- 7 
5-9 

3- 0 

5 6 

2-8 
2-1 
2 4 
1-8 
2 2 
2 9 
3-0 

3-5 

1- 3 
1-8 
3-5 
3-1 

2 - 0 
10 
4 9 
5-3 


+ 1/3 

+ I0'*d 

-6d 

+ 1/9 

+7’.d 

+4'*d 

+6d 

XX 

+8Nd 
+0-5 
+ 1-5 
-l'*d 


(") 

31 
5 4 
5-3 
4-5 

1-6 


7-2 
6-2 
5 I 

5- 2 

6 - 0 
7-3 
3-0 
5-9 


2-2 

2 7 
4-4 

1 7 

2 6 
2-0 
2 6 

3- 0 

4- 7 

3 0 
4-1 
0-9 
16 


High 


8>|u 

rrlvHi vuin|« 

July on 

3, IH0 week 


15/4'* 

192/6 

£31 

70/3 

78/M> 

216/3 

440/- 

170/- 

204/4'. 


29*. 

3975 

52’. 

6 / 10 *. 

54*. 

51/3 

X 
106 
116'* 
47*. 
23/6 
79/6 
95 
50*. 
153/6 
45/3 
85/- 
178/- 
1950 
70/6 


3/1'. 
64/- 


2/4'. 


22/10'* 

2 / 6 *« 


Air liquids 
Allied Y.P. 
William Baird 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 


FrJ56 

. ra/ic. 

40/1 

20 /- 

36/7'. 

56/- 

13/9** 

15/10*. 

7/7'* 

41/M* 


-13 

-Mid 

+3d 

+ 1/4*. 
+ 2 /- 

+m 


10/10'. 

100/- 

a2*. 

45/7'. 

45/- 

160/- 

282/6 

129/4'* 

134/3 

22*4 
2387 5 
45*. 
4/10'. 
39'. 
35/6 
63/6 
£19*. 
93 
100 
37*. 
13/- 
43/6 
82 2 
37'. 
92/6 
24/6 
64/- 
116/- 
500 
44/6 


Yield 

July 


2 6 

4- 3 

5- 0 
4 4 
4-8 

4- 0 
3-6 

5- 0 
7 8 

3- 6 

4- 9 


Hays Wharf 

35/- 

-3d 

4 3 

Hudson's Bey 
Inchcepe 

sy 

xa- 

1-9 

4-4 

C. Itoh 

Y.II9 

-1 

50 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industries 

X 

at 

2-0 

Mlnneta M. 8 M. 

fl09*« 

+ IN 

1-3 

Mitsui 

Y.I7S 

+ 14 

4-0 

Pillar Holdings 

Sear* 'A' 

13/1'* 

30/3 

+«d 

+7«ed 

4 9 
4 1 

Staetlay 

Thos. Trtllng 

Turner 8 Newell 

20/3 

+7*d 

3-9 

16/- 

40/7*. 

+3d 
-1 /- 

40 

53 

Union Carbide 

$43'. 

l-N 

4 6 

United Glass 

8/7'* 

f 9d 


Wilkinson Swd. 

49/- 


30 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.5S8 

- 12 

2-0 

Brit Petroleum 

78/- 

+ 1/9 

47 

Burmah Oil 

83/6 

+2/3 

3 7 

Cle. Pecroles 

Fr. 165-1 

9 4 

4-1 

Gulf Oil 

$76% 

•H'. 

2 9 

Mobil Oil 

$47N 

+ N 

4-2 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2060 

32 

4 6 

Royal Dutch 

£29*4 

+N 

2-6 

Shell Transport 

Stan. Oil Calir. 

SSf 

+4/8'. 

I-N 

2 5 
4 3 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$54'. 

+ 2'. 

3 9 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

869 

+ IN 

5 2 

Texaco Inc. 

|77'« 

l-N 

3-7 

Gold Mines—Finance 



Ashanti 

15/4’. 

*4Nd 

7-6 

OFSIT 

160/- 

1 5/7’. 

5-1 

Anglo-American 

£30*. 

+ N 

2 4 

Charter Cons. 

69/9 

+5/9 

1 9 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

78/M. 

+9/4’. 

1 8 

General Mining 

216/3 

+7/6 

3 8 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

440/- 

170/-* 

204/4'. 

tz 

18 
2 7 

Union Corpn 

-1 20/- 

2 5 

Mines 8 Moult 




Alcan Alum. 

8C.24N 

1 1 


Alussultse 

Fr.5.3500 

f7S 

2 3 

Amer. Met Cllm. 

848'. 


3 9 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/- 

... 


Anaconda 

854'. 

+ 1 

46 

C.A.S.T 

SO/- 

|6d 

4-0 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

72/6 

+2/6 

4-8 

De Beers Defd. 

£31 

+*• 

2 1 

Falconbrldge 

8C.I02 

-5 

... 

Inter Nickel 

$101 

-2N 


Kennecott 

$44’. 

1- M. 

4-5 

Lonrho 

20/M. 

+ I/M* 

5 9 

Mount Isa 

77 /- 

f6d 

0-6 

Penarroya 

Reynolds Metals 

Fr.88 2 


3-1 

$37'. 

"in 

2-4 

R.T.Z. 

153/6 

f 8/- 

1-3 

Rhokana 

25/— 

■ 1/- 

28 0 

Roan Sel Trust 

74/- 

+6d 

II 1 

Selection Trust 

176/- 

+*/- 

1 8 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.1938 

-2 

2 6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

49/3 

... 

20 1 


Plantations, Btc. 
Assam Cons'd. 
Cons. T. 8 Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Hlghlndi 8 Low. 
Jokal 

Plantation Holdgs. 


\ 

29/ION* 

* 4 /- -3d 


60/- 

I 


1 - 2/6 

- 10'id 


18-7 

13-3 

9 0 

10 7 

»4 


Money Market Indicators 


Prices, 1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Chengs 

Yield 



Stocks 

July 

on 

July 

High 

Low 

r. 3,1968 

week 

3 


$ 

Pood. Phermeeoutlcels 



ID/- 

43/- 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nldiolas 

59/- 

42/6 

+ 1/6 
+3/- 

2 7 

2 6 

4/7N 

I0/3N 

8/4*. 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

12/6*4 

-»*d 

2-4 

H/3 

Asioc. Fisheries 

10/- 

SI42N 

+9d 

5-7 

140'. 

71 

Avon Products 

+2N 

It, 

% 

X 

Beecham Group 
Beghln 

46/- 

Fr.200 

+6d 
- 15-2 

1-9 

3 0 

48/- 

33/6 

Bovrll 

48/- 

+6d 

5 0 

19/ ION 

12/10'* 

34/- 

Brooke Bond 'B' 

19/10'* 

+ l/«N 

2 9 

SC 

Cadbury's 

64/9 

+ 3/6 

2 2 

36*4 

Colg.-Pal motive 

846N 

I2N 

2 4 

6 04 

2 64 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

SA6-02 

f-0' IB 

... 

16/3 

16/10'. 

7075 

10/3 

10/3*4 

2430 

Express Dry. 'A' 
Fitch Lovell 

Gelgy 

14/3* - 1/9 

16/- -7'id 

Fr.S.7020 +310 

3 8 

2 5 

0 6 

93'. 

65*. 

General Foods 

S93N 

+5*4 

2-6 

42'. 

26 

General Mills 

$39*4 

-2 

20 

X 

8 t 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

X. 

4-2 h 

|2N 

1-9 

2 4 

)7H 

31/- 

Horllcks 

L'Oreal 

36/4N 

I I/M* 

4 1 

1770 

1314 

Fr. 1635 

55 

1 0 

11.090 

6520 

Motta 

L.70I0 

- ISO 


3480. 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3235 

i 4 65 

1-7 

173 

I3S-1 

Perrier 

Fr.150 

ION 


I00N 

BIN 

Procter Gamble 

$92N 

-IN 

2-6 

45/- 

29/- 

Ranks*Hovls 

44/6* 

1 »/3 

4-0 

! 5 /- 

36/- 

Reckltt ft Colm. 

55/- 

4 1/9 

2 B 


6/- 

Rom Group 

8/10'* 

- Mul 

2 2 


17/10'. 

Schweppes 

24/10 1 . 

4«d 

3-0 

*4/3 

12/4’. 

5plllers 

19/3 

+6d 

3 6 

2 3 

32/9 

13/4'. 

Tate A Lyle 

39/- 

+9d 

5-1 

20/- 

Unlgete 

19/4*. 

80/3 

-7Nd 

3-6 

SB. 

43/9 

Unilever 

+ 1/3 

1-9 

191/3 

Unilever NV 

277/6 

-3/9 

2 3 

44/3 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

41/3 

-3d 

3 1 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7'. 

l7/ i! 4 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

23(9 

1/3 

3 3 

13/M. 

X' 

BLMC 


3d 

3 9 

44N 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 

- IN 

3 1 

69N 

48N 

163*4 

4 1*4 

3 1 

159 2 

103 

Citroen 

Fr.106 

-9 


917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

%9I7 

1-17 

20 

34/3 

22/M. 

Dowty Group 

34/- 

+6d 

2 9 

g/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 

56/3 

6d 

2 8 

3014 

2673 

Flat 

L.2760 

22 

4-2 

X 

St 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen Dynamics 

31/6 

$57*. 

,if! 

3 3 
1-7 

a 3 

W 

Gen. Mts (Un.) 

47/6 

1/9 

3 3 

58N 

60/M. 

46*. 

Goodyear 

S55 

+ '• 

2 5 

39/9 

Hawker Slddeley 

56/6 

h 3d 

4 2 

41/9 

X* 

Honda (EDR) 

38/- 

+ 1/3 

2 7 

151 

Komatzu 

Y.I37 

+ 5 

5-1 

X 

43/4'. 

J. Lucas 

56/3 

3 0 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

SC. 18 

"■»* 


891 

557 

Mlchehn Br 

Fr.753 

+ 1 

i - 6 

240 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.205 

+6 

3 9 

171 9 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.127 

-9 5 

4-7 

4230 

3210 

L.3563 

- 16 

3 1 

55/6 

T 

Rolls-Royce 

48/4'. 

9(- 

-I/M. 

4-7 

10/9 

Rootes Mtr* 'A' 

-4-l',d 


X 

T 

Smiths Indust 

28/10*. 

9d 

2 8 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

& 412 

+ 12 

2 7 

347 

268 

Toyota Motor 
Volkswagen 

Y3I0 

4 8 

2-6 

639N 

280 

%639N 

4 28N 

3-1 

265 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.262 

4 H 

1-3 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

22/3 

+ 6d 

2 5 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

16/9 

1 l'*d 

3 3 



Office Equip,, Photo. 



240 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.234 

+7 

2-1 

86*. 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$79*. 


1-4 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I530 

+62 

3 3 

60/6 

X 

Gestetner ‘A* 

59/- 

+1/6 

15 

3905 

Olivetti Prlv 

L.3206 

36 

2 6 

34/9 

25/6 

Ozalld 

34/9 

ilff 

3 3 

325N 

230*4 

Xerox 

$301 

0 3 

53/7N 


Paper ft Publishing 




44/- 

Bowater Paper 

50/4N 

22/M, 


5-0 

23/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

4 I/7N 

3-4 

40/- 

SC 

Bunil Pulp ft P. 

35/9 

-3d 

1-8 

48N 

Crown Zeller. 

$47 

— *4 

4-7 

35/3 

24/7'. 

DRG 

33/6 

- I0*.d 

3 9 

19/M. 

15/6 

iSf" 

Int. Publishing 

17/4'. 

+ 10'id 

5-2 

X 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

8/ION 
8C.24N 

— 6d 

+ IN 

15 

55N 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$50'. 

4 N 

0-8 

26/9 

16/6 

News Of the Wld. 

25/3 

-9d 

6 3 

28/9 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

28/6 

4 3d 

3 5 

iff.. 

Sff 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 

31/6 

46/7N 

4 1/- 
+2/4', 

19 

5 3 

27/3 

% 

W. H. Smith ‘A* 

42/6 

— 6d 

4-2 

Thomson Organ. 

27/- 

— Med 1 

5-2 

54/3 

41/- 

Wiggins Teapa 

54/4'. 

+ M,d 

3-7 

9/l0*e 

7/4'. 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

X. 

- 2'4d 

3 8 

43/M. 

32/6 

City Centre Prp. 

4 6d 

3-5 

«/3 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hemmersns. 'A' 

76/3 

+2/3 

3 9 

Si. 

ft. 

68/3 

+3/3 

1-5 

24/7*. 

Lend Securities 

23/I0N 

+6d 

2 8 

Pi 6 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F’hold. 

33/4V 

XZ' 

5-5 

9/7N 

7/1’. 

Lon. March. Sees. 

9/7N 

3-9 

Sff 

14/6 

Metropolitan Esc A Pty 21/9 

+4'd 

2-8 

16/9 

St. Martins 

M/9 

+ 1/9 

3 6 

X 

X 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S, G. Immobllilre 

L&2-5 

xr> 

W 

»/. 

41/6 

Stock Conversn. 

57/- 

+4/6 

0-9 



Airlines ft SMte^ng 



44/- 

34/6 

15/- 

23/1*8 

Anglo Nornets 

Brit, ft Comm. 

40/10*. 

31/4N 

xz 

1-2 

4-0 

10/IN 

1 I/Me 

Cam mall Laird 

17/2*4 

21/6 

+ 2>4d 

3-6 

21/6 

II/4N 

Cunerd 

+ 1/3 

4-6 

13/6 

% 

415 

2^10*. 

Furness Withy 
Htrlind ft WoHT 

31/7*. 

- 1/0*4 
-1/- 

6-3 

JSJ 

Japan Air Linas 

KIM 

Y.I305 

+5' 

-5 

2 3 

3*4 

233 

161 

Lufthsnsa 

«r 

-IN 

... 

67/6 


Ocean Steamship 

+9d 

4-6 


Spot sterling remained down at 82.3B3B on the week to Wednes¬ 
day but the cost of three-months forward cover rose by 3/4 par 
cant to almoat 6 per cant a year, confirming suggestions that 
liquid investments vulnerable to confidanoe have mostly flown by 
now, while those leas liquid ere being incraaaingly insured. Al¬ 
though the rate on 3-months UK local authority foot)a rose by 1 
point the covorad swap margin against Euro-doilera widened by 
5/8 points to 44 per cent in New York's favour. 


Treeiury 

Bill Tendon 

1 

91-Day 


Tender 



Amount 


Aver 

r 

tment 

Aliened 

feue 

Date of 
Tender 


Applied 

for 

rate 

Allot 

at Max. 
Rate* 

Out¬ 

standing 

1967 


PMfoy 


s. 

d. 

% 

June 30 

1900 

300 9 

105 

6-02 

56 

2,260-0 

1968 








Mar. 

29 

150 0 

300-4 

142 

1-95 

33 

2,050*0 

Apr 

5 

140-0 

295 8 

*141 

1-41 

30 

1,990*0 

II 

140-0 

290 5 

141 

0-49 

73 

1,960*0 

n 

19 

100 0 

227 4 

442 

826 

24 

1,950*0 


26 

140-0 

286 3 

141 

7*21 

56 

1.900 0 

Mey 

3 

140-0 

281 3 

141 

IQ-II 

9 

1,900-0 

»0 

150-0 

279-9 

141 

7 13 

50 

1.900-0 


17 

150-0 

290-3 

142 

4-09 

25 

IJfO-O 


24 

150-0 

242-6 

144 

0-76 

47 

1,900-0 

H 

31 

150-0 

262 5 

144 

9 88 

43 

1,910-0 

June 

7 

160-0 

277-0 

144 

3-30 

56 

1,920-0 


14 

150-0 

268-7 

143 

9 50 

30 

1.910-0 

i# 

21 

150-0 

282 4 

14) 

0*57 

24 

IJ90-0 

Be 

28 

170-0 

209 8 

144 I0 B4 

43 

IJ70-0 


On June 28th, tenders for 91-day hills, at 0B 3s. lOd. leaped 
43 per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offsr for 
this wwk was for £150 million 91-day Will. . 


Londoni July 

Bank Ret* 

3 

% 

■urowterllng deposits 

(from 8%. 21/3/68) 

7N 

(in Poris): 


Deposit retest 


2 days' notice 

11 

7 days' notice: 


3 month*' 

I2N 

Clearing banks 

5N 

NBW YORK 


Discount house* 

5*. 

Treasury Mils 

5-40 

Local authorities 

0-0N 

Certs, of Deposit 

6*00 

3 months' fitted: 

Local authorities 

8*«*-8N 

StaHIngi 

Spot rets 

82 3038 

Finance house. 

0N-8N 

Forward discount 


7 days' 


(3 mentfw’): 

3*14 cents 

Interbank reto 

8 

Forward cover 


3 months' 

Treasury Bills 

7N 

(3 months'): 

Annuel mt. cost 

S"-% 

Burodoller deposits t 

Investment currency! 

7 days' notice 

6*4 

investment 0 

44'1% prem 

3 months' 

Covored Arbitrage 
Margins (3 monchr*) 

6*. 

In favour oft 

Ust week % 

This week % 

Tranaury Bills 


N. York 3»i4 

N. York 4N 

Burodollar/UK load 
euthorlty leone 

N. York 3N 

N. York 4N 

lure doller/iuro sterling 

N. York N 

N. York 'N* 


Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 dByi‘) 
liiredblfar/Uft toad 

authority loans London IN London IN. 

■uiwdeller/fntorbenk London IN. London M« 
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Germinator 


To begin...to grow...td develop...an apt 
description of the philosophy guiding the 
Mitsubishi group. Our aim is to help in 
industrial progress throughout the world. 

Under the familiar Three , ' 1 
Diamonds mark, we 
manufacture such diverse 
products as ships, 
chemicals, aircraft plus 
thousands of other 
industrial and 
consumer goods. 

In addition, the 
Mitsubishi group of 40 
integrated companies 



specializes in banking, trading, transport¬ 
ing, warehousing and insurance. All of our 
effdrts are dedicated to help nourish a 
better, more productive world. 

\P 00 ling our vast resources, 
V yv * ‘ \ skills and worldwide experi- 
ence, we're mightily try- 
ng to make just about 
everything a little more 
conomical for every¬ 
one. That's the func¬ 
tion of a germinator. 
And a growth com¬ 
pany for that matter. 

JL MITSUBISHI 

worldwide for every need 

For furthor information p/aete contact 
MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA, LTD. 

(General Importers A Exporters) Heed Offioe Marunouchl, 
Tokyo, Japan London Branch Bow Bolls House, Breed 
Street, London E C 4 Tel ClTy 3292 Ovorsees Trede 

Network Duesseldorf, Hamburg Rotterdam, Paris, 
Milano, Madrid, Athens, Beograd, Bucharest, Moscow, 

1 Oslo and 70 other major cities around the world 
MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD. 

Hoad Office Marunouchl, Tbkyo. Japan London 
Branch. 7 Blrchln Lana, London E C 3 
Tel MIN 9896 

Overseas Offices New York, Los Angeles, Seoul 
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To explain* 

BEA have added a number of brand 
new aircraft to their fleet. And each one 
of them is called Trident Two. 

Built by Hawker Siddeley Aviation 
and powered by three Rolls-Royce Spey 
jet engines, the new long-range Trident 
Two can fly 2,300 miles without refuel¬ 
ling. It cruises smoothly at 610 mph. It 
carries more passengers* And it’s even 


Trident Two 


quieter and more comfortable than the 
original Trident. . 

Already ybu can fly Trident Two on 
foe London - Madrid, London-Milan 
and London - Dublin routes. And other 
routes will follow thick and fast. 

Hawker Siddeley take foe credit 
for building this 

Rolls-Royce take foe credit for the back¬ 


seat drive. And we take foe credit for 
•pacifying this oustcm-buHt' jet liner 
for you. After all, it's little things 
like Trident Two that help make BEA 
Number 1 in Europe. 


BEA 


No.liaiig|ie 



Built by PoUs Bojte, 


, ■ * * / >1, 

■ X I V > 
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Couve won’t argue 

President dt Gaulle needed a 
man he could trust to carry out 
the unorthodox social reform he 
thinks 1 ranee needs So out with 
Pompidou, in with Couve, page 
i>) Couve’s last act as finance 
minister soaking the nch and 
borrowing from the Amencans 
(among others), page 62 


What he brought back 

1 he near-proinise of a new credit, 
which the Governor of the Bank 
of Fngland has carried buck from 
Basle is not a help towards meet¬ 
ing Britain’s main economic prob¬ 
lems It is a rather expensive, but 
no doubt necessary, insurance 
policy to ward off an < ntirely new 
suit of crisis which was threaten 
mg to engulf us, page 13 Ihe 
loan will make our foreign 
creditors more insistent than ever 
that Britain s balance comes 
quickly back to rights Fortunate¬ 
ly, tlu movement in June was in 
the right direction, but there is 
still a long way to go, page 57 



Ted’s black eye 

Mr Heath is in trouble with his 
right wing over race relations just 
at a turn when his public popu¬ 
larity is frighteningly low All of 
which is balm to the Labour 
party, who now pretend that 
peace has broken out on their 
side, page 42 When Mr Hogg 
isnt being shouted at by Tory 
backbenchers he s got ideas about 
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happened, page 66 
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efficiency The Government 
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the merger through, page 


Through our fingers 

The lead Britain once had in the 
new, Nobel prize-winning science 
of molecular biology is gone— 
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it on the dinosaun who run 
British universities, page 59 


Egypt's many faces 

After Nasser's visit to Moscow, 
war and peace are still alternate 
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smiles, page 16 
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The Civil Service 

Sir —In your comments on the Fulton com¬ 
mittee report (June 29th) you say you derive 
no comfort from the idea of a civil service 
department fighting and seen to be fighting 
the Treasury on behalf of the civil service: 
the ordinary man, you say, should usually be 
on the Treasury's side. But, in the same issue, 
op whose side are you in the matter of Sir 
Barnett Cocks’s fight with the Treasury for 
more staff for the House of Commons ? Does 
it not occur to you that the Treasury's 
cheeseparing approach to the staffing of the 
House is merely symptomatic of their general 
attitude ? The clerks' plight may be extreme, 
but undersraffing and consequent overloading 
are continuously occurring in the civil service, 
and the efforts of trade unions and depart¬ 
ments are often just as unavailing in the 
face of Treasury intransigence as have been 
those of Sir Barnett. 

Fulton’s idea of a civil service department 
ready to do battle with the Treasury may 
help to create the conditions in which the 
service has the men, the time, and the 
resources to devote to positive management 
that it has so often been denied in the past. 

You’ really myst make up your mind: do 
you want the traditional Treasury candle-ends 
approach, which over the years has created 
the problems to which Fulton draws attention 
and seeks to resolve, or do you want efficient 
administration ? If the latter, then do not 
delude yourself that efficient administration 
can be had on the cheap.—Yours faithfully, 
London , SWi6 B. A. Gillman 


American Elections 

Sir —You write (June 22nd): “ Liberals, now 
almost resigned to the prospect of Mr Richard 
Nixon as President. ...” Is this a black 
joke or have you really found liberals who 
regard it as probable that Nixon will be our 
next President ? I am a careful reader of 
the New York Times, and in particular of 
Reston’s and Frankel’s analyses: in addition, 
I read other papers and some liberal 
periodicals, but nowhere have I found an 
indication that liberals and others—except 
politicians on Nixon's side—regard it as 
probable that Nixon will be the next President. 

This does not mean that Nixon’s Presidency 
is impossible. If the McCarthy Democrats 
should not vote for Humphrey or the 
Humphrey Democrats not for McCarthy, in 
case he should by some miracle become the 
Democratic candidate, then possibly the 
Republican candidate may win.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, ' L. H. Grunebaum 

Scarsdale , New York 


Using Qualifications 

Sir —I was prompted to write this letter by 
reading a rather glowing article in the 
Financial Times an the export organisation of 
Baker Perkins; my real reference, however, is 
to your articles " How to win a Russian order w 
(June 1st), and “ Scientists: Don't they read ?" 
(June 15 th). 


The point made in the second article is 
that Britain among other countries is turning 
out too many technically qualified people for 
the work available. The growth rate at home 
being not high enough to provide them with 
jobs, they are obliged to emigrate. I feel that 
this is true, and can give you a good example 
of the loss of technically qualified men: that 
of linguists, particularly Russian speakers. 

For nearly ten years up to the end of the 
1950s, around 300 national servicemen per 
year learned Russian, to well above A level 
standard. All but a very few of them later 
** emigrated ” within the British economy; 
there was never any question of their obtaining 
first jobs where this particular qualification 
would have been any use. Granted, a good 
proportion of these men had their main 
interest in other fields than languages—history, 
economics, mathematics, law and so on—but 
now, with most of these men in their thirties 
pushing hard at other jobs, plenty of exporters 
in addition to Wickman, whose ad hoc team of 
linguists you describe in the first article, and 
Baker Perkins must wish they had got hold 
of them. And the teaching profession—I 
believe you mentioned some time ago that 
the supply of Russian teachers is going steadily 
down. 

You suggest in the second article that 
American industry's secret lies in the high 
proportion of arts graduates, and not scientists, 
that it employs. Not only that; what matters 
most is how well they are used. For all I 
know, a good proportion of the arts graduates 
I am talking about are in British industry. 
Most certainly, however, they have never 
got near an opportunity to use their Russian. 

The British balance of payments would look 
a lot worse today if we had not been able to 
speak to Americans in their own language 
throughout the twentieth century. It is a 
pity that the first and last sentences of the 
June 1 st article did not make more explicit 
the need to put ourselves in the same position 
vis-k-vis the Russians for the rest of the 
century and beyond.—Yours faithfully, 
Leicester M. A. F. Ashfield 


Labour Relations 

Sir —Polishing the windscreen of his Jaguar 
with your issue of June 29th a local miner 
noticed that your interesting article about dis¬ 
putes overlooked perhaps the most significant 
improvement in labour relations in Britain's 
pits. 

This is the changeover from piece rates to 
time rates for coal-face workers, introduced 
progressively on a national basis since May, 
1966, but pioneered in the Durham coalfield 
ten years previously.—Yours faithfully, 

South Shields , Co . Durham G. L. Atkinson 


Arabs and Israel 

Sir —From a report from the British consulate 
in Jerusalem to the Foreign Office in May 
1864 (FO 196/808) : "The population of the 
City of Jerusalem is computed at 15,000, of 
whom about 4,500 Moslem, 8,000 Jews, and 
the rest Christians of various denominations.” 

From “The Jerusalem Bishopric,” by the 
Rev Professor William H. Hcchler (London, 
1883) : Total population of Jerusalem in 



Ireland for the Irish, Italy for the Italians : 
how much more, a million times over, must 
we not say, Jerusalem for the 
from Vallentine's Jewish 
(London, 1938) : " In the cem 


45 languages were recorded as being spoken in 
the city and 54 oq^triea oi! origin given 
for its inhabitants. Tne pdfrotetfofi id JSS* 
was 90503 (51/322 Jews, *$,894 Moslems, 
19,335 Christians, 52 others). The estimated 
population at the end of 1936 was 125,060 
^ 76,000 Jews, sfij&po MopUpbs, 33,000 
Christians) "*~Youri faithfully, 

London , SW4 * ** 


Josef Fraenkel 



Sir—T hings are not as simple as your 
Israel correspondent’s article (June 29th) 
makes out. No matter what arrangement is 
made for a united Jerusalem, Arabs will be 
the losers. Take a personal example. In 1948 
my family lost land and property in West 
Jerusalem. In 1967 we lost land in Sheik 
Jarrah in East Jerusalem. A picture taken by 
a foreign correspondent shows construction of 
houses to take in new immigrants on our 
land. My family is of course much better off 
than Palestinians who live in tents and whose 
worldly possessions amount to a few blankets 
Do you expect justice to be done to those J 
I don’t. 

Immigrants who will eventually take over 
our land in Jerusalem are said to have 
l< national as well as religious aspirations ” to 
Jerusalem. I was bom there. I lived there 
most of my life. I love it more than any 
strange Jew ever will. Does this make any 
sense to you or do I have to go into a 
concentration camp to deserve to live in my 
own country ?—Yours faithfully, 

Amman , Jordan Oribe Najjar 


Sir —It is consoling to know from Mr Shahak’s 
letter (June 15th) that such a group of 
Israelis does exist although, unfortunately, it 
is a tiny one. 

Mr Baram (June 22nd) denies as 
<( shockingly untrue ” semi-starvation policies 
in the Gaza strip and insists that “ life con¬ 
tinues to take its normal course ” in the 
occupied territories. But he failed to explain 
why 22,096 Palestinian .refugees crossed the 
river Jordan to the East Bank during the first 
five months of 1968. It seems that people 
nowadays do not appreciate good normal life 
—Yours faithfully, Esther Ishaq 

Amman , Jordan 


Laundries 

Sir —The writer of the note " Wash-it-your- 
self ” (July 6th) has, I fed, become somewhat 
confused. Self-service launderettes and dry 
cleaners clearly have a place in the modern 
economy. We ourselves do not intend to enter 
this field, as I told shareholders, because 
judging from American experience the market 
is almost certain to become saturated very 
quickly. 

The two types of service must clearly live 
alongside each other as they have in America 
for some time past, where the demand for 
the services of the professional cleaners is still 
growing. The need is for fewer and larger 
outlets if costs (SET, etc) gre to be contained 
and the benefits of rationalisation achieved : 
hence my reference to the need for maxiet 
research. 

There is nothing "old hat” about the 
modem Sketchley cleaning units. In fact they 
do provide the extra service*—tailor repairs, 
special stain removal and 44 clothes care” 
generally—to which the writer refers.— Yours 
faithfully, ( G, W. Clark* 

Hinckley , Leictotmhbjt' 1 SfcteSshler ttd 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices see pegs, gs to 98 


Management Development 

• one of the country’s largest brewery groups, with 

headquarters in London, wishes to appoint a senior 
executive to assist in long term ^organisational planning 
and to co-ordinate the training And development of 
managers fa line with these plans. * t 

• Tift Management Development Adviser will report to 
the Director of Personnel, whose deputy he will be. JHc 
will be personally concerned with the career develops 
merit o1 executives and will assist regional companies , 
in developing their own training and development 
programmes. 

• experience of similar work, preferably in 4 substantial 
group, is essential and it should be backed by extensive 
knowledge of personnel administration. 

• starting salary in the range ^5,500 to ^6,500 with 
car provided. 

Write m confidence to us as the group’s advisers. 
Nothing will be disclosed without permission. Letters 
should be addressed to Dr. A. G. Roach. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LID 

IO HAL 1 AM STRLET • LONDON WI 


GENERAL MANAGER 


jtti mm 


A Company within a medium sized and well estab¬ 
lished Group wishes to employ a General Manager 
capable of assuming full responsibility for the Com¬ 
pany's profitable operation. The Company is engaged 
mainly in shipping, travel and mercantile activities. It 
is Considered most important that the man engaged 
for this position has an adaptable personality. Experi¬ 
ence within the activities described is not essential. 
It Is envisaged that the person engaged will be around 
39 years of age and have some general management 
experience in a progressive Company. 

Formal education in management and p background 
of management consultancy would be considered an 
advantage. 

He should expect to apply this experience and train¬ 
ing tp a Company which is experiencing growth 
problems. 

In addition to emoluments for a married man amount¬ 
ing to £6,300, a free furnished house, free car, free 
electricity, generous education allowances and annual 
leave are offered, 

Please apply, giving full details, to The Overseas 
Director, Box 2229,^nte Economist 29 St James's 
Street, SW1. 

ALL APPLICATIONS WILLBiTREATEO WITH 
THE STRICTEST CONAOLNC!,. 



c 

contact thd 




The man we are seeking will already have had a successful 
commercial career—preferably as head of a Company 
.marketing consumer goods He should have had inter¬ 
national business experience. He will posse** outstanding 
qualities of leadership andL a reputation for integrity. He 
will already have demonstrated high organising and 
co-ordinating skills. 

Salary and conditions will be fqlly as attractive as those 
usually offered to Chief Executives of large international 
companies and, in any case, are Object to negotiation. 

Please send brief career details In confidence by 31st July 
to;— 


Losli# Coulthard, 

Director, , 

P.A. Management Consultants Ltd., 
60a KnightibVidge, London. S.W.1. 
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big business is 
conning to Saudi Arabia. 

Now Saudi Arabian Airlines fly London-Jeddah non-stop in only 6 hours. We fly 
twice weekly, on Mondays and Fridays.* And our Monday flight also offers you the 
only through service to Riyadh. Travelling onwards in Saudi Arabia? Fine-we’re 
the only airline serving 24 destinations within the Kingdom, some of them with 
the latest DC-9 jets. And we’ll smooth out the formalities for you all the way. 
Rertiember, you can take advantage of our cAIRavan cargo service on every 
flight. Your Travel Agent has full details. “ ,ooi *" on * i * BOAC 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

JEajflC 109 Jermyn Street, SW1 

Passenger reservations Tel 01-580 243^ 

Mwnb«r oi i a t a cAIRavan cargo Tel 01-839 5537 
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The ice buckets come with 
every hotel we build 


• it 


. . . and there’s a great 
deal to celebrate, the day you take 
delivery of a Cementation Package 
Deal Hotel. It's complete down to 
the smallest detail, ready to open for 
business and start earning money for 
you straight away. 


Cementation Package Deals offer these 
major advantages: ■ Fixed price, certi¬ 
fied by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date ■ Undivided responsibility 
■Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 


Jr ~t in aourismr-the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
cQPWffi QwfeiiUtloh—British, specialists in designing, constructing and 




Cementation 


The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Go. Ltd., 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: 01-784 5030. 



The Royal Teheran Hilton Hotel was a 
package deal commissioned by the Pahlavi 
Foundation Royal Estates, Iran. Architects: 
Messrs. Foroughi , Zafar, Sadegh and Gkiai. 
Consulting Architects: Raglan , Squire and 
Partners , London. 
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VO/PER 


Cp Gould A foreman* Led 
VTG3-68 


SHIPBUILDING 
DIVISION 


4 


VOBPMI LTD* NMKTMIpUTM 
MUM 1. fwouNveiiorr * do. in« toimuRirrpN 

VMNH THORNVCIIOfT UMITtIM LTD MNdAlORI 


TheShipbuilding •ctlvltias of tho Vosper 
Thornycroft Group art wall known for Fait 
Patrol boats. Corvette*, Fast Destroyers and 
Frigates. But these are the products of Just one 
of seven operating divisions working tb the same 
exacting standards of design and manufacture. 

Heavy and Light Engineering—Steel and Alloy 
Fabrications—Electro-mechanical and Electronic 
Control Systems—Electronic Components—Oil 
Burner Equipment—:Industrial and Marine 
Hydraulics—Marine Repairs—Interior Design 
and Furnishing. 

Recently a hovercraft division was established 4 
and the design of the 76-ton VT 1 has now been 
completed. Intended for car/paasenger/fmight 
ferries the VT 1 is considerably quieter than 
existing designs and the total operating cost 
is estimated at well under 4d (4£ US) per 
seat per nautical mile. Four alternative versions 
are available. 


OB 


HOVfRCRAF 
DIVISION 





REPAIRS 

DIVISION 


OIL BURNER I INTERIOR DESIGN 
DIVISION I & EURNISHING 
DEPARTMENT 


DAVID BROWN COMPANIES 
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deserves a good home. 
Ontario, Canada 

(anise placetobringttp money). 



Ontario is home sweet home for 
enterprising investors. We have 
the raw materials for business to 
feed on. The manpower and 
transportation to make and move 
the merchandise. And the happy, 
healthy environment to make 
commerce comfortable 




Following you'll find additional 
arguments for investing in Ontario: 

Education: Our school systems 
are a great 
source of 
provincia 
pride. 

We have 

built or __ 

expanded Th * Un,vari,t * of Toronto's Scarborough Collage. 



A 


Urban aeveiopmem, tor instance 
is booming. We've already reached 
the highest level of urbanization 
in Canada and by 1980 Ontario 
cities and towns expect to add 
another 2.3 million residents. 
There is organisation to our 
urbanization, as well. One Ontario 
city has initiated a metropolitan 
system that may be used in the 
megalopolises of the future. 

Of course, as Ontario becomes 
urban, it becomes urbane. We can 
wine and dine you at some of the 
finest restaurants on this 
continent. Or take you to 
the country and give 
you a choice of over 
300 golf courses, 

280,000 lakes and 
135 provincial parks. 

(In fact, we have 
one park with an area 
of nearly 3,000 
square miles.) 


Bring your clubs - 300 courses to swing on. 


2,800 elementary and secondary 
schools in just 5 years: And in the 
same period, 5 new universities 
have been chartered to bring 
Ontario’s total to 16. 

Transportation: To get you where 
you’re going quickly Ontario offers 
efficient road, rail, air, and water 
systems. And to keep things rolling 
the province will spend 400 million 
dollars this year on highways alone. 
Labour: We've arranged a 
welcoming committee of 
2,856,000 men and women 
that are among the most skilled 
workers in the world. Also, it 
is estimated that.Ontario’s 
labour force will grow about 
50% in the next decade, 
a growth rate that is at least 
half as much again as the 
future rate predicted for 
the United States. 

Markets: We can also offer a 
resident market of 7,283,000 
people with a buying power cf 
over 9 billion dollars. And 
another 85 million consumers 
right next door. 


Sites: Both residential and 
commercial properties are available. 
On the home front, the 
Ontario Housing Corporation 
has undertaken a $400 
million program for . 
housing development. 
And, where your factory 
is concerned, Ontario 
has serviced industrial 
sites available for almost any type 
of plant you care to build. In some 
regions a new program of area 
development grants may make up 
to $500,000 available to help you 
build. This program and others 
developed by the Ontario 
Government put us on equal 
ground with almost any financing 
scheme you’ll find at home., 

Ontario is a great place to visit 
and an even nicer place to 
make money. As 
recently as January 
this year, the Chase] 

Manhattan Bank 
forecast that there 
is a strong chance 
that Canada will 
achieve one of the 
world’s highest 
economic growth 
rates during the 
next three years. 


For detailed literature write to: 

Department of Trade 
and Development, 

Special Projects and Planning, 
Suita 303.950 Yonge Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canada. 

Offices in London, Dusseldorf, 
Milan, Stockholm, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Boston, Atlanta, Kingston. 



as 


Government of Ontario-Province of Opportunity. 
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Who took the worry 
out of Mr. Johnson’s 
Japan trading? 



(we did) 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance 
for 92 years. 

■ Fullest' coverage throughout Japan- 
extensive associations with Japanese 
industry. 

HEAD OFFICE. YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 

London Branch: 35 King Street, London, E C.2, England 


Muldivo have 
a unique method 
for 

breaking into 
banks! 


We tell them that Muldivo have been specialists in 
calculators—and only calculators—for 57 years. 

It always gives our clients confidence to know that our 
offices all over the country are fully equipped 
(with specialists) to cope with all types of calculating 
problems, and superlative after sales service. 

Our range of calculating machines was specifically 
designed to the needs of commerce, science and modern 
industry for clients who need everything from a simple 
silent 4-operation printing calculator, to the sophisticated 
IME 86s electronic desk top calculator. 

Incidentally, the IME 86s can immediately double its 
working capacity with the addition of a satellite keyboard, 
and by adding other peripheral equipment can become 
the nerve centre of a miniature computing system. 

Complete details of our range of calculators can be 
obtained by writing or phoning: 



muldivo ltd. 


B-42 Banner Street* London >EC1 Tel: 01-2S3 7711 

AREA OFFICES BELFAST BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL • DUBLIN . GLASGOW • LEEDS 
MANCHESTER • NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE • NOTTINGHAM 
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Do you need to speed up and improve your! communications? You 

should see the comprehensive range of VHF-pocket and mobile | sets produced 
by GEC-AEI. 

This portable transceiver is powerful, completely self- 
contained, compaa and light in weight. It has excellent 
power and endurance capabilities. What connected to 
vehicle's aerial and battery systems it becomes a vehicle- 
mounted mobile - just think of the saving, two for the price 
of one! 

GEC-AEI are major suppliers of VHF radio telephone equipment to industry, the 
Home Office and independent Police Authorities. 

Write for literature today! CoHimillliCOtionS 

Division 



1 1, ■ 

1 * 

* Information Centre. GEC-AEI (Electronics) Limited (hwiia i ka tei Divided 1 Sped Street Coventry CVI 3BR 
Telephone: Coventry 24155 Amnuvement compmy of The General Electric Compeny Ltd. of Eagknd 

^ * 











Fred Goodey has just started construction 
of his 100th building. He joined Costain 38 
years ago as a foreman/bricklayer and has 
remained with Costato ever since. But he 
retires in September and this building will 
be his last. 

His is the sort of experience, skill and pride 
in the work which is invaluable. It cannot be 
learned overnight. 

Yet the story does not end there. Fred 
Goodey’s brother joined Costain the same 
week and both their sons have over 16 years 
experience with Costain. One is now General 
Manager in Zambia and all are masters of 
their oraft, although the craft might 

U \ ‘ ■ ' 1 j i* 

RICHARD CORTAIN LIMITED, 111 


include knowledge of Critical Ffeth planning pleat or c 
methods and labour-cost control* using .a group Iso 
computer. / i * r It'sbuildin 

The Goodey family illustrates orrtl small ingorprop 
scale what is true of Costain as a whole, man forth 
Every man is backed by the different skills 
and the varied experience of thousands of 
others, working in 19 countries round the 
world. Each one contributes a little to 
Costain's pool of knowledge, stored-up over 
a hundred years, and each one can draw from 
it. So that together they are capable of hand¬ 
ling any sort of construction problem in any 
situation. 

. »Any company panapqujrp resources In 

' * nr :*i*" 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE R6AD, LONDON S.«,1. 


plant or even finance, but a construction 
group Is only as good as its people. Whether 
It's building,mining, dredging, civil engineer 
ing or property development Costain has the 
man for the Job. 


■Sisr 



Telephone O1-DS0 497? 
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KB No Strength Through Bankruptcy 


| Economic miracles are not achieved by the premature 
■ announcement of necessary but rather undesirable new 
1 borrowing arrangements. Although the $2,000 million 
1 medium-term stand-by credit for Britain which was almost 
arranged at Basle is a source of immediate relief—as sterling's 
upward surge on Monday bore witness—there arc a number 
of worried things that need to be said about it. And euphoria 
about June’s better overseas trade returns, following misplaced 
euphoria about what the Governor of the Bank brought back, 
should not be allowed to disguise them. 

First, the purpose of the credit is not to help solve the 
problem of private short-term speculation against sterling, 
which—allied to Britain’s basic balance of payments deficit— 
has been the cruel hammer on the Labour Government’s 
economic policy since 1964. Its purpose is to safeguard the 
pound from upset if some overseas sterling area countries 
choose to switch sizeable segments of their reserves from 
sterling into other currencies. And the fact that the authorities 
have teen working so {lard for this partial agreement suggests 
that up to last week the Bank of England was gripped by a 
real fear that some sterling area countries were about to 
choose to do this. 

If so, without most people knowing it, Britain has recently 
been teetering on the brink of an entirely new sort of exchange 
crisis. In theory, these sterling balances have long seemed a 
potentially important overhanging threat ; but in practice 
they have never before teen an urgent one. The overseas 
sterling area countries as a group (broadly, the sterling area 
means the Commonwealth minus Canada and Rhodesia, but 
plus South Africa, Ireland, Iceland and some Middle East 
countries) have kept their net sterling balances remarkably 
stable during most of the post-war years. When some rich 
members, like Australia, have diversified their reserves, they 
have done so only at the margin—i.e., by buying gold or 
dollars out of increases in their reserves, not by selling off their 
old sterling. Although some poor members have inevitably 
imposed a net drain on Britain (as India and Pakistan did 
when running down their war-accumulated balances), this 
has teen counterbalanced by the good fortune that sterling 
sheikhdoms have struck oil while Singapore, Malaysia, Hong¬ 
kong, Ireland and some others have struck economic success. 
Right the way across Asia, Australasia, Africa and the 
Caribbean, member countries have been induced to continue 
to keep most of their reserves in sterling by an odd mixture 


of appeals to loyalty to the old club, reminders that British 
trade is peculiarly important to nearly all of them, the bait 
that British capital can flow freely to sterling area countries 
(but not to non-sterling ones), and in the last resort by the 
attraction of succulent short-term usury (“ Where else ” said 
one sheikhly adviser, when asked about his intentions to hold 
money in London, “ could His Excellency get such ridiculous 
interest rates ? ”) 

In the period before last November, when it should have 
been obvious to everybody that the pound was eventually 
bound to be devalued against the dollar, it seemed surprising 
that these old sterling ties were not snapped. By the same 
token, it seems pretty crazy that in the period since November, 
when for the first time in years a further devaluation of the 
pound against the dollar has teen economically illogical, fears 
of such switches have been mounting. But the Bank of England 
has apparently been left in no doubt that many of these 
sterling area countries wanted to get rid of their unguaranteed 
sterling holdings ; if they had done so unilaterally, their action 
by itself would have been one thing that would have forced 
another devaluation of the pound—and a bout of international 
financial chaos with it. 

It is this danger, from this one particular source, that the 
new credit is likely to defuse. It is a bit odd to cry “ hosanna ” 
about it : rather as if it was a cause for rejoicing when, in 
the middle of fighting off a fever, one has to send out to buy 
an expensive medicine to ward off a revival of a more persis¬ 
tent condition of arthritis as well. The proper question is : 
what are the likely consequences of the fact that an emergency 
salve for this long-standing (but hitherto minor) problem of 
the sterling balances has unfortunately had to be applied in 
the middle of this crisis year of 1968 ? 

There seem to be three long-term considerations here, and 
one shorter term danger. For the long term : 

(1) The best eventual solution for Britain—and for the 
world—would be if the sterling balances could be gathered 
together into the International Monetary Fund : bluntly, 
although Britain would then continue to pay interest on the 
Treasury bills taken on to the assets side of the IMF account, 
this would probably mean that the principal of those balances 
would never have to be repaid, as it has not had to be repaid 
during most of the last 20 years when sterling countries 
have not teen running their net balances down. Optimists 
may expnssa the hope that this Basle arrangement could be 
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a step towards an eventual IMF funding ; but the sober truth 
is that, immediately, it is a step the other way. Britain now 
stands ready over the next five years (1968-73) to convert up 
to $2,000 million of these previously painless balances into 
a borrowing operation whose principal will apparently be due 
to be repaid over the five years >973-78 ; moreover, there 
will be a switch from obligations hitherto expressed in sterling 
to obligations henceforth expressed (presumably) in gold. 
The Basle arrangement does therefore promise to lay heavy 
new burdens on Britain, and it would be foolish to ignore 
them. 

(2) In return for member countries’ undertakings to main¬ 
tain their balances in sterling, Britain has previously allowed 
a free outflow of capital to the sterling area ; because of 
that, it has felt bound to impose sterner controls over invest¬ 
ment in non-sterling countries. It has long been assumed that, 
as one advantage when the sterling area ended, Britain 
would gain from a unification of its controls over foreign 
investment, so that British capital could go to the areas where 
it could be most profitably used, instead of continuing to be 
corralled artificially towards the sterling club. But the way in 
which this partial winding up of the sterling area is now to 
be achieved—with Britain having to go to each Common¬ 
wealth government in turn to say “ you can convert into some 
of the $2,000 million, but please do not use too much of it” 
—suggests that it will be difficult to seize this advantage 
immediately. 

(3) One of the payments Britain has hitherto made to 
keep these balances in sterling has been to suffer, domestically 
as well as for foreign funds, what that sheikhly adviser called 
those “ absurdly high interest rates.” Now that the sterling 
area system is moving towards gradual dismemberment, it is 
true that some part of this burden should no longer be needed. 
To that extent the gilt-edged market may have been right 
this week to greet the news by marking up its prices, although 
the Government broker quickly showed that he did not want 
the immediate fall in interest rates to go too far, presumably 
for fear that this might look like a relaxation of the 
internal squeeze. Which leads to the shortest term, but most 


important, consideration aroused by, this new stanc^y 
arrangement. ,./■ v*■ *>(% 

From the viewpoint of the banker* of Bfesfe, profligate 
Britain has just had to ask for another damned’ credit. It Has 
thereby made another draught on their dwindling stock of 
patience. It has done so for a purpose that Will not immedi¬ 
ately strengthen defences against short-term private specu¬ 
lators. If anybody thinks that sterling may be devalued 
(perhaps because he thinks the franc is going to be devalued 
too), speculation against the currency is easy enough without 
any reference to the sterling balances: by means of leads and 
lags in export and import payments, or any other of a dozen 
methods. When such speculation hits Britain’s reserves, the 
Bank of England is at present bailed out by an entirely differ¬ 
ent and earlier Basle arrangement : the short-term stand-by 
credits and the currency swaps. The continuance of these 
arrangements is dependent on foreign bankers feeling reassured 
that Britain’s economic strategy is at last beginning to reap 
results. The new borrowing operation, in order to underpin the 
sterling balances, is likely to make their definition of “ getting 
results ” a bit sharper and more insistent. 

Fortunately, there are increasing signs, flowing directly 
from Mr Jcnldns’s brave March budget, that the domestic 
economy is returning to balance. Although caution is needed, 
the recent punctured retail sales figures, followed by June’s 
overseas trade returns (see page 57), are the first pieces of 
good economic news that Britain has had for some time. The 
internal snafu that could destroy these hopes is a failure of 
will in incomes policy ; that is why the railway wage surrender 
last weekend (see below) was, almost simultaneously, the worst 
piece of economic news that Britain has had for some time. 

In the months ahead it is urgent that ministers should , 
realise that the new Basle arrangement, for facilitating a run 1 
down in the external sterling balances, does not mean that 
Britain has been provided with an extra breathing space, giv¬ 
ing its internal policies more time to work. It means almost 
precisely the opposite ; that our foreign creditors, having given 
Britain another loan, will henceforth be watching the 
country’s progress with an even more gimlet eye. 



Wrecked at Penzance 

Once again the Government has driven its own incomes policy off 
the rails—and apparently Mrs Castle and Mr Marsh think it best 
to pretend they do not understand what has happened 



British Rail’s familiar surrender to the railway unions last 
weekend came after two weeks during which this nationalised 
industry in large deficit had intoned that it would in no 
circumstances give an across-the-board wage increase to its 
workers until it got a copper-bottomed (a Wilsonian adjective) 
productivity agreement; and during which ministerial spokes¬ 
men had said that the Government would enforce the incomes 
policy, but otherwise would not interfere. It is now apparent 
that both British Rajl and ministers were making promises to 
the nation which they had not got the resolution to keep. 
While uttering them, they sounded so convincing that they 
persuaded several newspapers (including, and we apologise 
for it, The Economist) to retail these false assurances to their 
readers. 

More flabbergastingly : even this week, even after the pass 
had been sold, the Minister of Transport, Mr Richard Marsh, 
was telling the Commons that the Government had not 
intervened injhe dispute, that the surrender at Penzance was 
ii^^coi4||dilf%i€ incomes policy, and that it will not involve 
leji^ eventually handing out even more financial 


help to the railways. It will be serious if Mr Marsh, who is 
really a sensible minister, has anaesthetised himself into 
believing his own canards. Let each of these statements there¬ 
fore be most specifically contradicted. 

First, the Government did intervene in this dispute, and on 
the side of pushing British Rail towards surrender. By 
Wednesday of last week the railway go-slow was not seriously 
affecting vital traffic, and was not being well supported 
by railwaymen, but it was causing loss to British Rail. 
The management therefore wanted to lay off, without 
pay, men who had no work to do as a result of the unions’ 
actions. These lay-offs might have precipitated the National 
Union of Railwaymen into a full-scale strike,; but, as the 
NUR had insufficient strike funds for a real struggle, British 
Rail was right in thinking that this would be the quickest 
way of ending, the dispute. The management was baulked 
because Mrs Castle and Mr Marsh called in the chairman apd 
personnel director, and indicated that these lay-offs must not 
take place. 

Instead the personnel director, Mr Leonard Neal, was 
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packed off in a chartered aircraft to meet the NUR’s leaders 
at their conference at Penzance for “ one more try ” at a 
settlement. Ministers then spent that evening telling supporters 
of conciliation that they had stopped a hawk-like British 
Rail from precipitating a damaging strike, and telling sup¬ 
porters of the incomes policy that it had been made very 
clear to Mr Neal that the Government would not countenance 
an inflationary across-the-board settlement and were ready 
to stand up to a strike. When Mr Neal did make an inflation¬ 
ary across-the-board settlement, ministers proceeded, at least in 
public, to welcome it. 

Mr Marsh claims that this deal at Penzance did not break 
the incomes policy because its u immediate extra cost,** 
compared with British Rail’s pre-dispute offer on June 22nd, 
is estimated to be only “ about £170,000 in this year.” Part 
of the reason is that some of the railways’ lower-paid workers 
will actually get less than they were offered on June 22nd, 
in order that all higher-paid workers can get at least 3 per cent 
on their basic rates (which makes an odd commentary on 
the social purposes behind the unions’ go-slow). Mr Marsh 
and Mrs Castle must know that incomes policy is breached 
whenever a settlement dictated by an estimate of market needs 
is distorted by surrender to the threat of strike action. But, 
more important, the original proposal which Mr Neal carried 
to Penzance was that the all-round increases now offered 
would not be paid after September 2nd if the unions continued 
to block various efficiency arrangements after that date. This 
determination has been abandoned, in favour of what Mr 
Marsh calls “ a specific instruction from the British Railways 
Board and the NUR to their negotiators to secure 
implementation of the pay and efficiency agreements by 
September 2nd.” 

Mr Marsh professes confidence that the unions arc anxious 
to sign a productivity agreement, because many of their 
members will then get even bigger wage increases, some of 
them “ very large sums of money indeed, up to 24s a week.” 
But in fact, of course, the Penzance formula has put the 
pressure for September and precisely the other way round : 
not on tlu; unions, but on the management. British Rail 
knows that it has contracted an inflationary settlement of 
which it has every reason to be ashamed, telling the world 
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and itself the while that this will all be paid for by a 
roductivity agreement to be signed in the “ new spirit ” of 
enzance on or before September 2nd. When September 2nd 
draws near, and the unions are still resisting the large reduc¬ 
tions in staff which alone would really save money, British 
Rail will be under a great temptation to sign any list of minor 
concessions available, saying that this Is the productivity 
agreement and that it is delighted to pay more money for 
it. Because Mr Neal has in the past seemed of sterner stuff 
than many previous railway directors, there is just a hope that 
this last surrender will stick in his throat ; but a feast of his 
past words moved down that throat at Penzance without 
apparent obstruction. 

Which leads to Mr Marsh’s third claim : that there can 
be no question of British Rail requiring more financial help 
from the Government as a result of this surrender. The fort¬ 
night of go-slow has driven more traffic from rail to 
road, some of it for ever. So revenue will go down. Yet 
the go-slow has been followed by a settlement which docs 
involve extra costs, and which is likely to make the eventual 
productivity agreement a less effective one. This cannot be 
wholly recouped by a rise in fares, because demand for the 
railways’ services is by now elastic. Even in 1969, when one 
of the great new reforms under the Transport Bill will enable 
British Rail to fudge its accounts, it is now safe to forecast 
that the railways will be in large financial deficit ; and when 
British nationalised industries are in deficit, it is really the 
British Government and taxpayer who stump up in the end, 
whatever accounting devices are used to disguise this. 

Last weekend thus spread the impression to the world that 
the Government does not believe in its own incomes policy 
(or, as far as Mrs Castle and Mr Marsh arc concerned, 
apparently even understand what it is ). That was the wreck 
of Penzance. There are signs that orders have now gone out 
to try to salvage it ; Mrs Castle hastened this week to use 
statutory powers to prevent municipal busmen from enjoying 
the pay-riscs-without-productivity-concessions that they 
thought they had been awarded last December. But it is a 
constant criticism of this Government that it has to show a 
lot of bravery at the later stages because it always seems to 
lack gumption at the first and easiest crunches. 



The General Changes Captains 

M. Pompidou is out — M. Couve is in because he can be relied oh to 
follow his master's unorthodox ideas at home as well as abroad 



“ Participation,” a concept he has yet to explain, is to be 
the main plank of President dc Gaulle’s policy in the months 
to come. This is why M. Pompidou, the architect of the 
gaullists’ election victory last month, has been cast aside in 
his moment of triumph and replaced as prime minister by the 
reliable civil servant, M. Couve de Murville. Gratitude is 
not one of President de Gaulle’s vices : there is no guarantee 
that M. Pompidou remains the heir-apparent, and that his loss 
of the premiership will be made good by the gift of a vice¬ 
presidency created specially for him. It is quite possible that 
General dc Gaulle has decided that he no longer needs him 
at all. This man, who. was created by the general has acquired 
a personality, an appetite for power and interests of his own. 
The general even had to praise him at the height of the crisis. 
He has become an embarrassment. So he is dismissed to the 
shadows and replaced by a man who will not interfere with 
the general’s designs, 

M. Couve dc Murville is not one of the original band of 


faithful gaullists. When he travelled to Algiers during the 
second world war it was not as a gaullist but as a follower of 
General Giraud. Nor can he be described by any stretch of 
the imagination as a champion of revolutionary change. He 
comes from an upper-class protestant family and married into 
a banking one. HLs hobby is golf, which in France is roughly 
what showjumping is in Britain. An inspecteur des finances by 
training and a diplomat by profession, if he is a champion of 
anything it is of financial orthodoxy. He is said to have 
converted General de Gaulle to M. Jacques Rueff’s ideas on 
gold. None of this, on the face of it, fits him to carry out 
the fc ‘ social revolution ” that President de Gaulle is calling for. 

Yet it is necessary to remember the other side of M. Couve. 
The man is essentially a civil servant : some would say a 
time-server. His job, all his life, has not been to initiate 
policy but ,to carry it out. For Frenchmen M. Couve is the 
Closest thing they have to their idea of an upper-class English¬ 
man : a man of self-control, loyalty and selfless diligence 
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in the job someone else has given him. The British negotiators 
who faced him in JBrussels during the common market 
negotiations wondered whether their brilliantly skilful antag¬ 
onist had any ideas of his own. For ten record-breaking years 
he carried out the general’s foreign policy to the general’s 
complete satisfaction. He is now promoted to the premiership 
on the assumption that he will serve as faithfully as ever. 

But wasn’t M. Pompidou faithful enough ? When he was 
suddenly raised to the premiership six years ago the French 
left said that what was good for the Rothschilds was not 
necessarily good for the republic. But it missed the point. The 
significant thing was not that General de Gaulle was choosing 
the chairman of Rothschild Freres to be prime minister of 
France. It was that he was choosing for the job a man who 
had no parliamentary background and whose main claim to 
office was that he had served for years as the general’s private 
secretary. M. Pompidou comes from a more modest back¬ 
ground than M. Couve : his grandfather was a peasant and 
his father a teacher. His rise to power dated from the moment 
when he was brought into the general’s circle. It was from 
there that he moved to the civil service and then to the Roths¬ 
childs. When General de Gaulle came back to power, he took 
his faithful adherent along. 

M. Pompidou soon grasped how to govern under the 
general’s command and to his satisfaction. But ambition grew 
with power. The ex-secretary was allowed to see himself as 
the heir-apparent. He was intelligent enough to see that, since 
he lacked the general’s own personal appeal, his only chance 
of the succession was as the head of a big conservative coali¬ 
tion. Last month, when he carried to a thumping victory an 
electoral alliance stretching from the centre to the fascist 
fringe, was his triumph. It was also the eve of his fall. 

For once the interests of servant and master failed to 
coincide. General de Gaulle does not belong to the classical 
conservative tradition. If he belongs to any tradition at all, 
it is the bonapartist one. A clear-cut division of France into 
right and left is not what he wants. It served its purpose in 
last month’s election, but the election is over. General dc 
Gaulle has enough historical sense to recognise that the social 


upheaval of May cannot be thrust into oblivion just because 
the election has gone his way. To avoid a second explosion, 
it may be necessary for him to blur the lines, to recover a more 
ambiguous position from which he can somehow appeal to 
men of both the right and the left. A Pompidou had no choice. 
General de Gaulle has : u participation,” in his view, is to be 
the instrument of the new policy. 

“ I participate, he participates, we participate, you partici¬ 
pate, they rule. . . .” That Was the reply of the revolutionary 
students last month to the general’s offer. The response of thi 
trade unions was no more enthusiastic. The employers 
association has reacted strongly against the concept. For many 
French owners of small and medium-sized businesses the very' 
idea of opening their books for inspection is anathema. But, 
having voted gaullist last month, they do not matter much for 
the moment. It is the trade unions that really count now. 
It is clear that during the general strike many workers wen 
dimly searching for something more than just a wage increase. 
The communist trade unions tried to restrict their demands 
to that. The more militant ex-catholic union federation hesi¬ 
tated between a demand for cogestion —an unspecified degree 
of sharing in management—and autogestion, which implies 
that workers would take control of their factories. General de 
Gaulle may now try to exploit this confusion and appeal to the 
workers above the heads of their unions. The response will 
depend both on the details of his proposal and on the unpre¬ 
dictable mood of the workers after the upheaval of May. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. With M. Couve 
de Murville as prime minister, France’s big business is unlikely 
to fear that General de Gaulle is going to “ abolish capitalism." 
M. Pompidou, now a backbencher, but an influential one, 
will use his considerable power to prevent the break-up of the 
conservative coalition on which his future depends. General de 
Gaulle, after all, may still bring back his faithful and efficient 
lieutenant at some later stage. Yet, if this week’s changes 
confirm anything, they confirm the general’s affinity with 
Joan of Arc. He does hear voices : he caught something of the 
mood of May. But he probably shares her inability to provide 
an heir. 



Egypt's Many Faces 

Now that President Nasser has been in Moscow, which mask will he 
show to Israel? He'll get a stony face back, anyway 


The Israelis, not being mad, want peace. Their present 
frontiers on last summer’s ceasefire lines ensure them pretty 
well against being defeated by the Arabs in another war ; 
they do not ensure them either against such a war being 
fought or against the continuing loss of life through minor 
battles and incidents. Yet such is Israel’s- terror of being 
bamboozled into abandoning its wartime gains for something 
that turns out to be nothing at all (which is basically what 
happened in 1956}. that the present spate of peace hints 
from the Arab and Russian side causes them considerably 
more consternation than the familiar thundering. A refusal 
to be gulled is sound ; a complete lack of trust, such as 
Israel could be developing, blocks all roads. 

While the Israelis will not actually sing and dance if the 
outcome of President Nasser’s visit to Moscow this week is 
a fresh wave of smart new Russian arms for Egypt, they are 
far better prepared for this (especially as it would help to 

S the cherished sale to Israel of American Phantom 
bombers in addition to the Hawk anti-aircraft missiles 
;re promised this week) than for the dreaded spectre 


of a Russian-American-Egyptian peace offensive. Mr 
Kosygin’s mention, in the g-point memorandum on dis¬ 
armament the Russians put out on July 1st, of a possibh 
restriction on arms supply to the Middle East seemed to 
many a glimpse of sanity ; the Israelis, while rightly stressing 
that the Russian proposal was dependent on Israel’s total 
withdrawal from occupied territory, were perhaps overeager 
to discount the significance of the Russian move. Similarly, 
while many of Israel’s friends leapt happily on the Egyptian 
foreign minister’s reported statement in Copenhagen last week 
that “ we accept the realities, and one of these is Israel,” the 
Israelis leapt, if not happily at least with relief, on the 
subsequent expostulation from Cairo that the Danish 
reporters didn’t understand what Mr Mahmoud Riad was 
really talking about. 

Egyptian public statements (let alone the less public ones) 
are like the Bible ; if you look diligently you wiU find a 
quotation to fit your thesis. The world’s pio-Israel lobby is 
as selective in its choice as the pro-Arab one. While the 
alternate‘blowing of hot and cold from Cairo does not make 
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for confidence, it reflects Egypt's dilemma. When president 
Nasser, speaking at the Kremlin on July 5th, said (after ,a 
general blast against “ racial zipnism ” and its imperial 
masters) that the Arab nation “ will gather all its powers 
and , respurces for the purpose of liberating and cleansing 
the Arab land ” and then went on to promise that Egypt 
would continue to seek a peaceful solution op the basis of 
the Security Council’s November resolution he was present¬ 
ing the alternatives as Egypt sees them. President Nasser 
desperately needs a political solution to get back Arab land 
conquered by the Israelis ; after Egypt's defeat last year he 
knows, without further urging from the Russians, that a 
military solution is just not possible, at least for a long time., 
At the same time, as the search for a political solution gets 
nowhere, Egyptian fatalism, combined with the pressure from 
militant Palestinian groups, makes the drift towards another 
war an inevitable though despairing process. 

There are two inter-related theories about President 
Nasser’s unexpectedly prolonged Russian visit. The fir"st is 
that the Russians, though not unhappy to keep the present 
Middle East situation simmering, are understandably anxious 
to prevent it coming to the boil. The second is that the visit 
was taken on Egyptian initiative precisely because of 
President Nasser’s fear that Russia's interest in keeping the 
situation simmering is preventing Moscow from doing all it 
can to take the situation off the heat ; in other words, Cairo 
feds that Moscow is not exerting all the pressure it could to 
bring about a political settlement. Certainly the Egyptians, 
with an eye no doubt on America (and the stream of 
important American visitors currently passing through Cairo), 
have allowed it to be generally understood that they are not 
satisfied with the way things arc going between themselves 
and the Russians. One grouse in Cairo these days is that the 
facilities allowed to Russia’s Mediterranean fleet at Port Said 
and Alexandria are worth more to Russia than the re¬ 
equipment and training of Egypt’s armed forces are worth 
to Egypt. A fresh supply of superior weapons might help to 
deal with this particular complaint. But it would contribute 
nothing towards lessening Moscow’s fear of Cairo’s im¬ 
petuosity or Cairo’s fear of Moscow’s half-heartedness. 

Mr Brezhnev, in welcoming President Nasser to the 
Kremlin, and Mr Gromyko in his foreign policy speech to 
the Supreme Soviet a week earlier, both praised the Egyptian 
president’s efforts to achieve a political settlemient. Naturally 
they too were being selective in their assessment of Egypt’s 
moves in the past year. But the efforts, though patchy, are 
incontestable. President Nasser and his various spokesmen 
have publicly, privately, through hints and through inspired 
leaks offered what is in their terms concession after con¬ 
cession. Mr Riad, if he said what he was originally said to 
have said, was only saying publicly what Egyptian and other 
Arabs have many times said privately, and was only saying 
forthrightly what is conveyed more obliquely by Egypt’s 


acceptance of tfie Security Cpuncjl Resolution. 

As tbe pressure for a peaceful solutipn mounted this week, 
there were vague hints in Cairo that the Egyptians might 
allow Israeli ships through a reopened Suez canal if Israeli 
troops would withdraw from its bank. Israel would probably 
go along with $hrs>i , (Alternatively, the Egyptians might get the 
Russians to dredge die canal for them witli no concessions 
offered Cor Israeli shSppO The Continued closure of the canal is 
one of the few aspects of die situation that does hot fit in with 
Russian interests. And Egypt’s flexibility, though confusing, 
does ^uve would-be mediators, particularly Dr Jarring, the UN 
peace :,piyoy, -something substantive to work on. ( In 
the fast feW days Dr ■ Jarring 1 Has seen the Russian 
leaders in Moscow (and was seeing Mr Kosygin again 
in Stockholm on Thursday), the Egyptian foreign minister 
in Stockholm, the Israeli foreign minister in The Hague, 
the Jordanian (and British) foreign ministers in London 
plus a further talk in London with the head of the 
Israeli foreign office. 'Nobody could charge Dr Jarring 
with being a chatty man in letting outsiders know about his 
mediation process but it would seem that he too gets change 
of a sort everywhere except from the Israelis. 

The Israelis have a valid point in insisting that if the 
Egyptians are now truly prepared to accept Israel’s per¬ 
manent existence they should also be prepared to sit down 
opposite Israelis and discuss steps to a peace settlement. It is 
a good point, but it does not prove that a workable agreement 
cannot be reached by other means. And if the Israeli ulti¬ 
matum had been presented with less of the arrogant finality 
of a conquering army, there might already have been a quiet 
sliding into mOre or less direct talks on specific issues. The 
Israelis have not so far shown their hand on any specific 
issue, except for the flat insistence on keeping East Jerusalem. 
The probable reason for this is that Israel’s coalition govern¬ 
ment is unable to agree on any of the other issues. The result 
is that neither the Egyptians, nor possible mediators, have 
anything to grasp at. The acceptance of direct talks has, 
through Arab hesitation and Israel’s refusal to hold out any 
specific proposals, let alone any face-saving device, taken on 
the appearance of surrender. And this surrender has become 
equated in Arab minds with surrender all along the line. 

It is most unlikely at this stage that the Egyptians will 
suddenly with a roll of muffled drums agree to direct talks. 
The Israelis deeply suspect all efforts by outsiders to induce 
them to be more accommodating. Yet it is not unreasonable 
to expect an experienced government, if one method is not 
working, to try another. Israel rightly argues that peace in 
the Middle East cannot be organised by the great powers 
alone (though restricting the arms race would be a fair help). 
It depends on the attitude of the countries concerned,. 
Egypt’s attitude is admittedly many-faced. Even so, it 
offers more opportunity for change than Israel’s present 
stony profile. 


Westminster's WatchHogg 

Mr Ouintin Hogg has an original notion of how Britain ban get a 

protected constitution without fuss or bother. 

Tbe job of watchdogging the constitution is second pature to as , a pack of catxkTftereis the'arbitrary bossiness of the 
Tories, and “ unconstitutional ” is a common enough howl executive: the fjch^viptir vyfyich. set off the outcry over 
whenever the ConaeiVative .party finds itself in opposition. It Stansted airport, Jor exanjpJe. the appointment of a giant- 
i» not dll frustration and fraud this time. There is an incrcas- killer omhudsrnan h^cl tp be Iprced pri Gpliath himself, 
ing number, of people who' feet that,, one way or -another,, Gtnwpipqnt? qm .change election »jpes to suit thcmselyes: the 
the venerable British constitution is about as structurally sound Loodppmp^^ ettfjfipns were decayed ,a whole year. The 
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Foreign Office giveth 1 , the Foreign Office taketh away pass¬ 
ports. There is a seemingly general disaffection with Parlia¬ 
ment. There are suggestions that minorities—and indeed 
majorities—might do better if there were an entrenched 
constitutional expression of their equality and their rights. 

All these matters arouse fear or disappointment. But mast 
accusations that the executive’s aciioqs are unconstitutional 
are highly inaccurate. Provided a government can drag its 
Commons majority through the lobbies and deal with the 
Lords’ delays, any law it pushes through is perfectly in order. 
It is an old—again largely incorrect—saw that the British 
constitution is unwritten. It would be more logical to argue 
that it does not exist at all. There simply is—or was—general 
agreement about which of the vast number of statutes, 
common law decisions and long-acccptcd conventions were 
taken to make up tlic “ British constitution.” Since Parliament 
cannot bind itself—any statute is as good as any other—the 
government can unmake and remake the constitution as 
many times as it feels like, with perfect confidence that the 
next parliament can change it all if it wants to. 

Behind the public howls, the argument has therefore been 
taken one stage farther. Mr Quintin Hogg, the shadow Home 
Secretary, at least, is concerned to create a constitution in 
order to safeguard it. In this Mr Hogg is in tune with Mr Roy 
Jenkins who, when he was Home Secretary, called for a 
classification of the criminal code so that the layman could 
at least grasp the broad principles of it. Tfie paper-chase for 
applicable laws of individual rights and the duties of a 
government has become a desperately involved one. There 
is at least an argument for giving both a special position, just 
because this is so, and because the idea of any general 
agreement on the constitution is particularly suspect just now. 

Mr Pitt’s “ constitutional bible ” contained only three 
books: Magna Carta (1215), the Petition of Right (1628) 
and the Bill of Rights (1688). This was just as much of a 
written constitution as the American effort, but limitingly 
practical. It lacked generalities—most of the rights of 
individuals supposed to be embodied in Magna Carta were 
read back into it a good deal later. This bible has now the 
archaic flavour of the obscurer parts of the Old Testament. 
A search for the modern British constitution founders in a 
maze of repealed or amended old, forgotten far-pff statutes, 
conflicting decisions on common law doctrines, and a clutter 
of conventions which allow the government to do the Queen’s 
job. It is the conventions that set off nonsensically neat com¬ 
parisons with other, written codes. All constitutions—or all 
those kept in use for long enough—become covered with 
conventional moss: such as the United Stales convention 
that no member of the cabinet may be a congressman. These 
only get into the constitution or the statute book if someone 
disobeys and other people mind enough—as when the Lords 
rejected the budget in 1909. Otheiwise no one finds it worth 
the trouble. The older the constitution the more there are 
likely to be conventions sticking on it. 

Another, confused, reason for the comparison is that most 
of the statutes to do with individual liberties erftbody common 
law in a negative sort of way. There is no statutory right to 
free speech (except that granting complete immunity to MPs 
in the House of Commons) but there are statutes about 
defamation. There % no act outlining the right to demonstrate 
except those whiclfj«i£y when it is illegal. The justification for* 
preserving this d^jjr.'soh of attitude to rights is that the 
only altematfv^SBr’wodld be to draw lip a spider’s web 
of permissionTjlfra restrictions which would beat even 
Treasury lcg^!SR)n for obscurantism. (Parliament’s elaborate 
regulation^lmdentally, often provide a miniature object 
l$sfljpn oh me restjlEtive mess that over-detailed constitutions 
Cdjp Of course this very sensible reasoning does n6t 


deter British governments from granting constitutions to new 
nations chock full of the sort of generalities considered 
impossible for Britain. Nor has it prevented them from 
ratifying the European convention of human rights, now 
complete with a court for trying offences for which there may 
be no equivalent in British law. 

Supposing for one moment that Mr Jenkins’s aim for a 
simplified criminal code was achieved, the larger desire for 
a codified constitution would then begin to look more possible. 
The classic idea of how this should be given special status is 
that there should be a group of overlords to perform the sort 
of judicial review of political acts which exists in the United 
States, and, ineffectively, was written into the constitution of 
the fifth French Republic. Since someone has to appoint these 
constitutional judges, they tend to speak with his voice. The 
best any constitutional fathers can hope for is a certain 
stickiness in the boss’s success in guiding them: some judges 
won’t be budged and some last longer than the man that 
chose them. This arrangement does provide for a more 
noticeable way of changing the constitution than that of 
churning out another statute, and one less debilitating than 
regular revolutions. But in Britain the situation would be 
open to ridicule, just because parliament cannot bind itself. 
The obedience of any future government to the system would 
be constitutionally dependent on whether it wanted to carry 
the thing on or not. It would need completely new institu¬ 
tions, not a law and four just men, to make the constitutional 
judges’ pronouncements even remotely binding. 


One way out of this logical impasse is to forget about the 
overlords. Mr Hogg proposes that the act which would 
embody the constitution should contain a'clause requiring 
any future statute altering any part of the act to state 
specifically that it was doing so (instead of this being hidden 
in the small print list of enactments repealed at the back of 
the act). This, together with a few provisions as to the sort 
of way in which a bill changing the act should proceed 
through parliament, would at least give the constitution special 
status—and a parliament repealing the special clause would at 
least have to say that it was doing so in the body of the bill 
and so fulfil the requirement willy-nilly. The courts could 
then act as guardians of the constitutions without any new 
fancy titles or special judges. Where an act did not contain 
the magic formula and there were thoughts that it did conflict 
with the act of the constitution, litigants could plod their 
way up to the House of Lords in the old style. 

The biggest objection to this is that the magic formula 
might become as much an unread part of any bills as the 
traditional preamble—simply a legal necessity that no one 
would think twice about. Everything would depend on the 
quality of the original act. It is true that there is a lot that 
might be streamlined quite successfully. There are a lot of 
principles, which might be easier to formulate if and when 
we have this simple, comprehensible, criminal W&ch 
has been mooted for over a century. But djwlrfc wotild.be 
innumerable, hideous problems which would 'bbptiri* night¬ 
mare for any government to have to deal vyith all at oneb 
How many of the privileges and duties of tjie Church of 
England, inextricably interwoven in Pitt’s constitution^ shbuld 
be preserved? What about the House of Lord£? And whai-*- 
if the guardians of the constitution in the 1922 committee 
&jre listening—about the principles of equality of treatment 
irrespective of race, colour or creed, that any reputable con¬ 
stitution must include? Faced with such taste and such difl> 
cultiCs most people, let alone most governments, are likely 
to settle for the flexibility 6f the House of Commons for. quite 
a bit longer. They Would be right to do so. 
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Yours when 

you want it. 

Ours when 
you don’t. 



Idle vehicles are your fleet’s excess fat. 

And it’s no justification to argue that 
sometimes you need every last one. 

The logical solution is to operate an 
avilVe* lightweight fleet, trimmed to 
meet your day to day commitments— 
and to rent from us whenever you need 
reinforcements. 

Like when a van breaks down, or to 
see you through your peek periods. 

Surely you don’t went to run a flabby 
fleet, do you? 


We can supply you with whatever you 
need whenever you need them. 

As many as you want for as long as 
you want them. 

Our 750 strong Rent a Van fleet com¬ 
prises 7 cwt, 17 cwt end 30 cwt Fords. 

Furthermore, we will gladly supply 
you with vans fitted with gown rails free 
of charge, and with ladder racks. 

You will almost certainly find our 
charges slightly cheaper than our nearest 
rival's. 


So if it makes sense to reduce your 
fleet and rent, doesn't it make sense to 
rent your vans from us ? 

Ring your local Godfrey Davis station 
for details. (We have over 70 , nation¬ 
wide.) 

godpheiFOa vis 

London Dtvis Houtc^iltoa Roads SW1 
Telephone: 01-834 8484 
Blnningham Telephone: 622 3394 
Bristol Telephone: 292 906 
Leeds Telephone: 29438 
Manchester Telephone: Biackfriart 5842 
Glasgow Telephone: City 3671 
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What will 
you do with this 
advertisement ? 



When, for you, this paper you are a Simon-Waldron coating machine, the latest m sludge incinerators if 

holding has fulfilled its purpose it Not only do Simon build up necessary) as well as taking care of 

may find its w ay to a waste disposal efficient industries they also clear up your local authority’s refuse disposal 

expert who, if he is smart, will their after-effects. Their devices can problems when you release this piece 

compress it m a Simon Compactor clarify water before it enters a of paper 

to reduce the number of cart-away factory and prevent it fouling rivers A new publication “An Outline of 

journeys by up to six to one when it leaves They also have the Simon Engineering Ltd” gives brief 

Simon might have entered its life- means of preventing chimneys from details about the activities of member 

cycle earlier had it been made from polluting the air we breathe. companies, 

pulp produced by the Simon-Cusi As for you as a citizen, they can 

process or if it had been finished on build your sewage plant (and include Why not send for a copy 0 


Simon Engineering Ltd 

PO box 31 Stockport Cheshire and Simon House Dover St London W 1 
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International Report 


Leaders argue, children starve 


The cruel and unnecessary row over 
methods of bringing food and medical 
supplies to the starving Biafrans con¬ 
tinues. The federal government’s threat 
to shoot down any plane flying over 
Nigerian territory without permission, 
even if it were carying relief supplies, 
partly reflects General Gowon’s fear that 
the planes could be carrying arms and 
ammunition too. It is also a way of 
asserting Nigeria’s sovereignty over its air 
space. But it is clear that a way could be 
found around both these difficulties. 
Unless General Gowon really means to 
starve the Ibos into surrender—and he 
says he docs not—an airlift of aid could be 
made compatible with the conditions he 
is entitled to place upon it. 

On the Biafran side, Colonel Ojukwu’s 
unjustifiable rejection of any part of 
Britain’s relief grant of £250,000 is aimed 
at getting public opinion in Britain to 


put pressure on the government to stop 
its supply of arms to the federal author¬ 
ities. His refusal to accept food by any 
overland route is due partly to the belief 
that this would make him seem dependent 
on federal magnanimity but also to the 
Ibos’ fear that somebody on the federal 
side might put poison in it. 

The second objection could be dealt 
with by a tight inspection system. The 
first looks increasingly academic. The Ibos 
need all the food and medical supplies 
they can get. This means that the question 
is not relief by road or relief by airlift. 
If total catastrophe is to be staved off, 
food must come in by both routes. General 
Gowon and Colonel Ojukwu are playing 
politics with people’s lives if they go on 
blocking either of them. 

With more than 3,000 people dying 
in the rebel area every day, on the best 
available estimates, and equal suffering 



Soon there won't be so many to teed 


among refugees in areas held by the 
federal government, relief needs to go 
to both parts of the country. The federal 
communications commissioner didn’t help 
by implying on Tuesday that International 
Red Cross officials in Nigeria were acting 
against Nigerian interests and threatening 
to stop their relief work in federal-held 
areas. But the Nigerian worry that arms 
might go in with food and medical relief 
to Biafra is a genuine one. In flights to 
the airstrip at Ilu there have been cases 
(in which the Red Cross were not 
involved) where both arms and food were 
brought in on the same flight. Not that 
this is surprising when the federal ban 
on flights into Biafra means that relief 
organisations have to get in supplies in 
any way they can. On Wednesday U 
Thant appealed to the Biafrans to 
accept the federal offer of food sent by 
air to Port Harcourt and by land from 
there. 

The impasse ought not to be insoluble 
Nigerian officials could inspect relief 
supplies in the Spanish island of Fernando 
Poo to make sure that arms did not get 
mixed in with them. Relief could be 
channelled through one agency, which 
would then be responsible for a check on 
possible poisoning. The best bet is the Red 
Cross—to which the British government 
could well send its £250,000 conscience 
money—so that help to Biafra is not held 
up for political reasons. But speed is vital. 
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If food docs not arrive for six weeks, there 
will he a real prospect of disaster. 

Federal concessions on flights could be 
matched by Biafran concessions on the 
overland route. On Tuesday the Biafrans 
turned down the overland routes yet again, 
claiming that Nigerian troops might 
follow the relief columns. But it seems that 
the Nigerians would be prepared to accept 
Commonwealth or other foreign observers 
to police the land corridor, as well as a 
local ceasefire without a general cessation 
of fighting (Which would raise the question 
whether the Ibos accepted a unitary 
Nigeria—and so back to square one). 

Could British influence help to promote 
such a package deal ? The government 
argues that threats to cut off arms supplies 
to Lagos would replace British influence 
with mat of Russia and the private arms 
dealers. But Nigeria's reserves stand at 
only. £36 million. Would the arms 
dealers accept anything but cash ? As for 
the Russians, they might be shamed into 
stopping arms supplies if enough moral 
noise were made about a British ban. 

It seems likely that Nigeria would think 
very carefully before rejecting such a 
package deal. The Biafran response is 
more doubtful. But anything that might 
lessen the tragedy should be tried—and 
at once. 

Vietnam 

Fingers around the 
throat 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

Whether they planned it that way or 
not, the most damaging result of the 
Vietcong’s 1968 offensive may turn out 
to be what it has done to the vital 
economic links between Saigon and the 
Mekong delta. A trip to the western 
provinces of the delta suggests that the 
relationship with the capital has been 
thrown out of kilter in two ways. It is 
partly a physical matter of communica¬ 
tions. But it is partly, too, a matter of 
waning demand and shaky business con¬ 
fidence in Saigon itself. Saigon is no 
longer as good a market for peasant 
produce as it used to be ; and the goods 
that the capital should in return be dis¬ 
tributing to the peasant producer are 
either costing more or not available at all. 

The communications problem is largly 
a matter of Highway Four, which links 
the delta to Saigon. The concentration 
of Vietcong forces around the capital has 
made the parts of the road nearest the 
city unusually difficult. Traffic now runs 
the risk of getting caught in a fight. 
In spite of careful government and 
American precautions, the Vietcong are 
still managing to blow bridges, which are 
numerous and vital in this watery part 
of the world. At times after the Tet 
offensive, and during the second-wave 
attack in May and June, fruit and vege¬ 
table crops went completely to waste. 

But, even when things are not as bad 


as that, delay and uncertainty are enough 
to put prices up. Damage to one of the 
main bridges on Highway Four a week 
ago meant a 5 per cent rise in the price 
of fruit and vegetables in Saigon this week. 
What it means to the inhabitants of the 
delta can be seen from the increased 
transport costs that merchants in the 
western provinces are having to pay for 
goods from Saigon. 

A dealer in agricultural fertiliser is now 
paying three times more per kilo for 
transport from Saigon than he did before 
the let offensive. The peasant trying to 
sell his rice is affected not only by the 
bigger transport costs but also by the 
depressed state of the market in Saigon. 
Many farmers are reported to have stocks 
of unsold paddy far above the normal 
for this time of year. Some are doubtless 
waiting for the price to go up, though 
experts in Saigon doubt that it will. But 
others have tried to sell and found no 
buyer. Some American officials fear that 
their policy of bringing prosperity to the 
peasant by introducing him to economic 
incentives, a policy they believed was 
starting to work rather well before Tet, 
has suffered a very nasty setback. 

By comparison, the more conventional 
tests of the situation in the Mekong delta 
are more cheerful. The Vietcong seem 
to have failed to exploit the gains they 
made in their attack on January 30th, 
when parts of the countryside were more 
or less abandoned to them. After the 
Tet onslaught, for instance, a special Viet¬ 
cong section, led by the National Libera¬ 
tion Front’s expert in religious affairs in 
the delta, arrived in Chau Doc province, 
close to the headquarters of the Hoa Hao 
church. The section stayed in this hitherto 
secure area for a week, made propaganda, 
burnt a village and then left when 
government forces arrived. It has not 
been back since. 

This may in part be explained by the 
concentration of Vietcong energies around 
Saigon. Vietnamese who know the road 
down to the delta say that the Vietcong 


are far less in evidence south of the area 
immediately around Saigon tban they^were 
a year ago- The Americans, and tome 
Vietnamese soldiers too, would also give 
credit to the work of General Thang, 
who took over command of the delta foi 
three months in the spring and conducted 
an energetic counter-offensive against the 
Vietcong. General Thang resigned last 
month, for what are generally supposed 
to be political reasons. 

The Americans estimate that the Saigon 
government now controls 62 per cent of 
the delta population against 67 per cent 
before the Tet attacks. This means, if 
the figures are accurate, that the Vietcong 
have a grip on something like 200,000 
more peasants in the delta than they did 
six months ago. This is disappointing for 
the government, but not disastrous. 

On the other hand there is no reason, 
given the present state of the rest of the 
country, why the Vietcong should not 
hold out indefinitely in the delta. They 
are believed to have made good most or 
all of the casualties they suffered in the 
Tet fighting. Supplies are not a problem. 
If the past is anything to go by, the low 
price of delta rice in Saigon will make it 
all the easier for the Vietcong to buy the 
food they need. 

Certainly the National Liberation Front 
is pushing ahead in the areas it controls 
with the election of 14 people’s revolu¬ 
tionary councils and committees." But this 
is perhaps not such a dramatic develop¬ 
ment as it seemed after Tet, when the 
NLF looked as if it was about to take 
over the administration of one or two 
whole provinces in the northern part of 
South Vietnam. These councils and com¬ 
mittees have existed before. They were 
abandoned in 1966 in favour of greater 
control at village and hamlet level by 
the South Vietnamese communist party 
itself. The return to the old policy is 
probably intended as a preparation 
against the day, if it ever comes, when 
the negotiators in Paris get down to the 
terms of a political settlement. 
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that their blades are exactly right. Their IBM 
computer gets there by thousands of calcula¬ 
tions. And having designed the blades, the 
computer goes on to designing and producing 
the dies, inspecting the dies, and providing, 
data for inspecting the finished blade. 

No other company in Europe, as fhr is 
IBM knows, has automated this precision 
process to this degree in aero-engine design. 
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Rhodesia 

Open apartheid ? 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SALISBURY 

Mr Ian Smith has not yet won the 
struggle inside his Rhodesian Front—and 
it may be too late for him to do so. If 
he had forced a showdown against Mr 
Harper and his right-wing extremists at 
the time of the Tiger talks in 1966 there 
might have been a settlement by now. In 
those talks Mr Wilson was urging ^lr 
Smith, whom he regarded as a relative 
moderate, to do this very thing. But Mr 
Smith notoriously takes a long time to 
screw himself to action. Some of the 
Rhodesian Front dissidents are now saying 
that he had to be pushed to declare 
independence in 1965. 

He certainly stood out against extremist 
demands for removing Sir Humphrey 
Gibbs from Government House and 
declaring a republic. And his decision to 
resume negotiations with Britain last year 
was taken in the teeth of right-wing 
opposition. But the total unacceptability 
of the proposals he then made to Mr 
Thomson showed how strong was the 
influence of the Harper group. 

Last week’s events, culminating in the 
dismissal of Mr Harper, found the party 
in a highly excitable and divided state 
over the proposals for a new constitution 
presented by the Whaley commission. 
Although this commission had been 
appointed by Mr Smith, if he genuinely 
wants a settlement he made a serious 
error in publishing its report. Its advocacy 
of eventual black-white parity in parlia¬ 
ment set off the powder train in the 
Rhodesian Front that ended in last week’s 
big bang. It brought about a dispute not 
over how soon Africans might reach a 
state of parity but over whether they 
should be represented in parliament at all. 

It left Mr Smith in the position of 
championing the Africans’ basic right to 
some form, of representation, where he 
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should have been pushing his party to 
find a solution compatible with Britain's 
six principles which would guarantee 
their unimpeded progress to an eventual 
parliamentary majority. The issue has in 
fact reverted to one of South African- 
style apartheid. This has not been a 
Rhodesian issue since Mr Harper's Domin¬ 
ion party delegation opposed the entry 
of Africans into the Southern Rhodesian 
parliament at the Sandys-Whitehead 
constitutional conference in i960. 

If Mr Smith is to have any chance of 
getting back on the rails leading to White¬ 
hall, he will somehow have to defeat or 
eject the large and vocal extremist section 
of his party, which may now for the first 
time find a leader and a platform ; Mr 
Harper resigned on Wednesday from both 
party and parliament. Even the most 
sanguine observers find it difficult to 
lielieve that Mr Smith can now satisfy 
the requirements even of the British 
Conservatives, let alone those of Mr 
Wilson and the Commonwealth Office. 

India and Russia 

The end of another 
special relationship 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The reported Russian decision to meet 
Pakistan’s long-standing request for 
weapons has plunged India into a 
trauma. The cabinet foreign affairs com¬ 
mittee had before it on Sunday a sug¬ 
gestion that India should register its 
grave disquiet by calling off President 
Zakir Husain’s state visit to the Soviet 
Union. The visit began on Monday as 
scheduled, after Mrs Gandhi succeeded in 
persuading her colleagues not to over¬ 
react to this extent. Instead she des¬ 
patched a letter to Mr Kosygin appealing 
to him in the name of close and cordial 
Indian-Russian relations to reconsider. On 
Tuesday she stepped in to prevent public 
sentiment from getting out of hand. 
“ Every country is free to give aid to any 
other. It is none of our business to inter¬ 
fere,” she said in Calcutta, while adding 
her own criticism of Russian military 
support for Pakistan. 

The opposition parties are having a 
field day. The government has laid itself 
wide open to criticism with its claims to 
a special and exclusive relationship with 
Moscow. Despite mounting evidence of 
Russian interest in cultivating Pakistan, 
New Delhi held to this increasingly un¬ 
tenable position to avoid loss of face. As 
a result its discomfiture is now total. The 
right-wing Swatantra party has swung 
into attack with a demand for reversal of 
“pro-Soviet” policies. The Jana Sangh 
sees Russian wooing of Pakistan as a bid 
to gain access to the Indian Ocean. 
The Socialists, like many members of 
the Congress party itself, are making this 
an occasion to press for a foreign policy 
independent of both the superpowers. 

These are obviously attempts to make 
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political capita). More interesting is the 

J ilea frequently htard in the lajrt few days 
hr a rtAmmmm of India’s phlfcy to- 
/w&rds China. A Sttotemon editorial 
regretted that rigidity towards Peking 
“deprived India of .all leverage with 
Moscow and Washington.” An identical 
note was struck by the National Herald, 
which specifically urged exploration of 
the. possibility of a “dialogue” with 
China. 

This frenetic heart-searching has be¬ 
gun before anyone knows for sure what 
Russia is really up to. Mrs Gandhi said 
on Wednesday afternoon that there were 
“some indications” that Moscow might 
give “some items,” Objective observers 
here assume that any supplies Russia 
decides to provide will be quite small, 
since the last thing Moscow wants to do 
is to precipitate another conflict by 
encouraging adventurist elements in 
Pakistan. Russia has no interest in a 
change in the military balance in the sub¬ 
continent, as is implicit in its often re¬ 
iterated stand that it will do nothing for 
Pakistan at India’s expense. If Indian 
opinion refuses to see the situation in this 
light it is because of a psychological upset 
caused by the explosion of the “special 
relationship” myth. 

India 

Good news from 
the farms 


FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

India’s new agricultural strategy is liegin- 
ning to pay off. Fanners in north India 
have just brought in 17 million tons of 
wheat, compared with a previous best 
of 12.3 million tons. Exceptionally 
favourable weather contributed to this 
happy outcome. So, notably, did the 
new Mexican seed strains; half the wheat 
acreage in Punjab, in the season just 
ended, was sown with these improved 
seeds. So did recent fertiliser price and 
procurement policies. 

As the news of a bumper harvest spread 
through villages, panicky farmers 
made a rush for markets fearing prices 
would crash. In Punjab, which is India’s 
granary, the flood of supplies was almost 
too much. School buildings were com¬ 
mandeered to take the overflow from 
normal storage. The railways pressed open 
wagons into service, accepting the risk 
of damage in transit. Even the labour 
supply for loading and unloading ran out. 

By and large, the government has kept 
faith with the farmer. It continues to 
buy all grain it is offered at remunerative 
prices, set before the harvest, even though 
the target for purchases, set initially at 
a million tons and later revised to 2 
million tons, is certain to be exceeded. 
Confidence is growing—and this is 
important—that the government will never 
again let producers be penalised for plenty. 

Together with the crops harvested last 
autumn, India’s grain output should come 
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Not such good news about rice 


to more than 95 million tons, a big jump 
from, the previous record, 89 million tons, 
reached in the 1964-65 crop year. But 
the government is still planning to import 

7.5 million tons of foodgrains, partly to 
meet the needs of deficit states, partly to 
build up a buffer stock. Together with 

6.5 million tons expected to be acquired 
for official stocks from the home market, 
the government will thus have some 14 
million ions to disburse. Of this 10 million 
will go during, the year to government- 
controlled retail outlets, leaving 4 million 
tons as a buffer stock. New Delhi will be 
well on the way towards its long-term goal 
of disciplining prices through open market 
operations in place of the existing, ineffec¬ 
tive, system of physical controls. 

Half of the imports planned for 1968 
have already been arranged. The United 
States alone will provide 3.5 million tons 
as food aid, in effect free, for the first 
half of the year. India is hoping to get 
a million tons under the aegis of the 
international wheat agreement, and will 
be buying 70,000 tons commercially. 
There should be no great difficulty in 
securing a further 2.5 million tons later 
from the Americans, who have plenty to 
spare this year. 

The need for imports is highlighted by 
the price situation in deficit states. The 
rice harvest has not been as bountiful as 
that of wheat: only 36 million tons com¬ 
pared with 39 million in 1964-65. Open 
market prices in some pockets of West 
Bengal and Assam are even higher than 
last year, although consumers elsewhere 
are better off. But the bumper wheat 
crop has had a steadying influence in 
the last few weeks, especially in areas 
where food habits permit switching from 
one cereal to another. Moreover, New 
Delhi is stepping up rice supplies to deficit 
states as its stock position improves. This 
has enabled Kerala, for instance, to raise 
the^rice ration, reducing its consumers’ 
dependence upon high-priced supplies 
from the ffajp market. 

How pnces fare in the coming months 
will much depend on this year s monsoon. 
Although it was off to a late start, the 


prospects of normal rains still look good. 
If there is no setback, rice stocks which 
farmers have been holding back should 
start flowing into the market. A second 
year of good crops would change the out¬ 
look for the whole economy and make it 
much easier for the government to handle 
the food situation through larger buffer 
stocks. 

Two problems will remain. Unlike 
wheat and millet, rice does not lend itself 
very easily to high-yield techniques. The 
new seed strains introduced from Formosa 
are fussy and disease prone. The answer 
lies in developing local variants. A begin¬ 
ning on these lines has already been made, 
but a breakthrough is still some way off. 
Second, it will take time to build up a 
margin of safety against years of poor 
rains. India may be over the hump in 
another three years, but until then it will 
continue to need food aid, although on a 
diminishing scale. 


Italy J 

A high-class 
caretaker 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT 

Signor Leone’s recently formed caretaker 
government should receive a narrow vote 
of confidence at the end of this week. It 
will get a tight-rope majority of 7 or 8 
votes in the lower house, so long as not 
more than the expected nine Christian 
Democrats are missing at the count; and 
an even smaller margin in the senate, 
where the debate ends on July 18th. 

The government comes entirely from 
the Christian Democrats and they alone 
will be voting for it. And even the 
Christian Democrats will vote from neces¬ 
sity rather than choice. The party wishes 
to revive the centre-left coalition with 
the Socialists and Republicans. Signor 
Leone is repeating an exercise which he 
carried out five years ago: his aim is to 
hold the door open until the Socialists 
are ready to come back into the coalition. 
His programme has been ably framed to 
make it as difficult as possible for them 
to stay away. 

He proposes carrying through a number 
of important bills prepared by the out¬ 
going government, touching university 
reform, regional government and the 
reform of family legislation. All the out¬ 
standing points in the centre-left pro¬ 
gramme were brought forward in his 
speech to parliament, with two unexpected 
additions which must give the Socialists 
pause for thought. He proposes not to 
ratify an exchange of notes with the Holy 
See which allowed the Vatican to avoid 
paying the dividend tax on its Italian 
shares. He also proposes taking steps to 
allow Communists to be elected among 
the Italian deputies who go to the 
European parliament. 

Both these measures have been on the 
Socialist agenda for years. In the out¬ 


going coalition government the Socialist 
minister of finance failed to voice his 
objections to the Vatican’s privilege with 
sufficient authority, or with the full sup¬ 
port of his own party. Rather than make 
trouble with the Christian Democrats, the 
Socialists allowed the situation to drag 
irritatingly on. 

They claim that since the exchange 
of notes in 1963 the Vatican has avoided 
one billion lire (about £700,000) a year 
of dividends tax. The Vatican is piqued 
with Signor Leone for making a unilateral 
decision which, it claims, is contrary to 
international law. But no one today 
expects it to carry out the threat it is 
alleged to have made in 1963 of throwing 
its Italian shares on the market. 

Signor Leone’s proposal about the 
European parliament is politically more 
interesting and more important. It could 
be interpreted as a reminder to the 
Socialists that, if they continue to sulk 
in their tent, the Christian Democrats 
may be obliged to seek other partners 
for the government. An article in the 
Christian Democrat paper, II Popolo 
d'Italia , this week points out that one 
cannot leave a third of the population— 
the proportion that votes communist—in 
political limbo, and talks of the need 
to establish correct relations with the 
Communist party in order to “ widen the 
area of democracy.** 

It is all very strange. Hitherto the 
Christian Democrat pasty’s left wing has 
often talked about pursuing the 
“ dialogue ’* with the communists, but this 
was thought to be the policy of those 
Catholics in the party who believe that 
modernising the church should include 
social innovations and reform. An opening 
to the far left was not expected from 
Signor Leone, with his middle-class pro¬ 
fessional background and his reputation 
as a moderate. 

Signor Leone’s government is not 
expected to stay in office more than a 
few months. In October the Socialist 
party congress will decide whether to go 
back into government or not. Whatever 
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they decide, new political agreements will 
need to be worked out. But the present 
pause allows the prime minister, who has 
no allies to consider and stands outside 
his own party’s factions, to view the 
Italian scene with extraordinary detach¬ 
ment. 

In a remarkable speech, which pre¬ 
sumably reflects the views of the more 
enlightened and sophisticated part of 
his own party, he has diagnosed the ills 
of Italian society. He sees the students 
and the workers as both anxious to have 
greater share in the management of their 
own affairs, and the man in the street 
as dissatisfied with his position under the 
law. In other words he sees the Italians 
straining to be treated as adults in an 
adult society. His critics jeer because the 
whole life of the legislature would not 
be long enough to achieve a fraction of 
the reforms he would like to put through. 
But the mere fact that these problems 
have been stated in new and sympathetic 
language by a Christian Democrat is 
important. This is not so much a pro¬ 
gramme for the present administration 
as for the coalition, if and when it is 
revived. 


Germany 

Don't go too far 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It is impossible to ignore the murmurs 
and rumblings of a growing collective 
impatience in west Germany this summer. 
What is nettling people is what they call 
“ discrimination.” There are, for instance, 
the muted reproaches of Herr Kiesinger 
and his cabinet, elaborately delaying 
Bonn’s acceptance of the treaty for pre¬ 
venting the spread of nuclear arms. 
There is the bluster of Herr Strauss’s 
Bayern-Kurier, protesting that “we are 
the currency rescufers and balance-of- 
payments adjusters of the western world. 
But what do we get in return ? ” Franz- 
Josef Strauss is the federal finance 
minister. He is also chairman of the 
Bavarian-based Christian Social Union; 
and last weekend the party’s specialists 
on defence and east European policy 
approved a resolution observing that 
there were “grave economic, political, 
and especially military objections ” to the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty. 

Somewhere behind these more extreme 
statements can be heard the coolly con¬ 
sidered remonstrances of Gerhard 
Schrhder, the defence minister. In a radio 
broadcast this week Herr Schroder, who 
may well be the next federal chancellor, 
asserted that the hopes widely cherished 
In the west of relaxing tension with the 
communist east had proved illusory. The 
limit of unilateral Accommodation had 
•now been reached, and an the interests 
of European security tmm jnot be 
exceeded* The Soviet .Union had not 
^s^dnded to the western allies’ concilia¬ 
tory gestures* either h eastern Europe or 
in its own military dispositions. It had 


neither reduced its forces nor yet been 
ready to join in mutual renunciation of 
the use of force. It bed continued instead 
to develop its; own strength. It, had not 
ceased to wage an unscrupulous war of 
propaganda against west Germany. It had 
connived at east Germany’s provocative 
action against Berlih* 

Two days before Herr Schroder’s 
broadcast, the Frankfurter Rundschau 
reported that the defence ministry, had 
ordered 2o,opo copies of the; periodical 
Limes for issue to Buhdeswehr libraries. 
In the current number of Limes the 
editor, Gunter Fraschka, warns his 
readers of the dangers inherent in Herr 
Brandt’s accommodating explorations ih 
the capitals of eastern Europe. In Herr 
Fraschka’s opinion a genuine detente 
could be achieved only from a position 
of strength. Like Herr Schroder, Herr 
Fraschka reckons that the west is under¬ 
estimating the communists’ aims. Like 
Herr Schroder, he deplores the Bunde¬ 
stag’s watering down of the emergency 
laws. He sees communist subversion 
systematically extending. And he assigns 
the west German “ extraparliamentary 
opposition ” to the class of “ political 
idiots ” whom Lenin held to be tem¬ 
porarily useful to real communists in the 
latter stages of their climb to power. To 
Herr Fraschka the protesting students, 
professors, parsons and trade unionists 
are a “ warning beacon.” 

East Germany’s further obstruction of 
travellers, which hits particularly west 
Berlin, has of course aggravated this 
genera] mood of uneasiness mingled with 
resentment. A note of impatience has 
been sounded even by Klaus Schiitz, the 
unexcitable governing mayor of west 
Berlin, who is a Social Democrat closely 
in sympathy with the foreign minister. 
Twice this week Herr Schiitz has publicly 
declared that it is high time west Germany 
and its three principal allies reached an 
unequivocal agreement about the status 
of west Berlin. He surmises that the latest 
east German moves are but part of a long¬ 
term plan for absorbing the whole city. 

In short, west Germany sees itself being 
left increasingly to depend on its own 
inadequate resources to resist communist 
ambitions. Its allies are patently pre¬ 
occupied with. their own predicaments : 
the United States with Vietnam and 
soundings for disarmament arrangements 
with the Soviet Union; France and 
Britain with their huge domestic prob¬ 
lems, 

In the end west Germany will sign 
and ratify the non-proliferation treaty. 
A sufficient majority in cabinet and par¬ 
liament appreciate both its value to the 
^worki at krge and the damage that 
would be done to the national cause by 
a German abstention, Yet Bonn is ih no 
mood to play unq^oetioniqghr^ the good 
boy. Herr Kiesinger has teid that 'itfis 
his aim , to extract a guarantee j fff|m 
Washinjge»h that the United 'Stater will 
provide p^telear pjPptectipn for 
EuropCh) the'«£# «i ’' 
mail” by the Scmtt tWfotf 
Nat® arrangements may ho longer 



Schrader demonstrates the tensions 

good. Details of such a guarantee are 
to be discussed at the meeting of non¬ 
nuclear powers due to begin at Geneva 
on August 29th, and again in the course 
of discussion with the other non-nuclear 
members of the European Economic 
Community and Euratom. 

In the meantime Herr Kiesinger hopes 
that the obscurities in the treaty will be 
cleared up in the ratification debate that 
began in the United States Senate this 
week. Precisely what are nuclear 
weapons ? What is meant by “ further 
distribution ”—distribution among Nato 
partners ? What about existing contracts 
to supply nuclear fuel ? And so on. 

The foreign ministry officials concerned 
with the treaty are talking of the likeli¬ 
hood of a west German signature in 
October. (East Germany has already 
signed.) But signature is not ratification. 
The treaty’s progress through parliament 
is bound to be accompanied by a cres¬ 
cendo of protest against “ discrimination,” 
and warning against the consequences. 
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Persian Gulf 

Nine in step 


When the moment came the Persian Gulf 
sheikhs who are contemplating federation 
all pulled together. At their conference 
last weekend at Abu Dhabi they invited 
an Egyptian jurist to make them a con¬ 
stitution and they set up meanwhile an 
interim ruling body. This may not 
amount to much. But first steps count. 

The nine proud walkers, seven trucial 
states along with Bahrain and Qatar, are 
only at the stajrt of a thoroughly tricky 
journey. Hard decisions about choosing 
a president, a Capital and merging such 
singular properties as Bahrain's know¬ 
how, Abu Dhabi’s money and Dubai’s 
outstanding ruler have been passed, with 
a sigh, to their jurist. But at least they 
are not the victims of serious outside 
pressures. Nearly everyone favours their 
project. It is approved by Saudi Arabia, 
not disapproved by Egypt, blessed by 
Iraq and positively uiged by Kuwait. 
Only Iran, whose government blasted off 
immediately after the conference, is rais¬ 
ing objections. And these do not have a 
particularly destructive sting. 

The Iranian claim to Bahrain merely 
makes its ruler, Sheikh Isa, more anxious 
to become a part of the federal family. If 
Bahrain opted out it would be bound to 
seek independence and become one of 
the United Nations* smallest members. 
And where would the shah be then ? 
His present ploy is to play upon Arab 
susceptibilities by condemning the pro¬ 
posed federation as another colonialist 
(British imperialist) racket. But the Arab 
nationalist capitals, above all Cairo, have 
too many problems at home to rise to the 
bait at present. Later s perhaps, but , not 
now. 

They are anyhow too fly to respond 
to pots calling kettles black. Saudi Arabia 
is subtler. Although it is not withdrawing 
its claim to the Buraixni oasis ’(disputed 
with Abu Dhabi) it is letting it ride. The 
shah, if he wants his influence to expand 
in the Persian Gulf area, might similarly 
be wiser to seem friendly. And perhaps 
he may gradually become so now that 
he ||jigetting on better teftns with the 


Arabs—thanks to his support for the Arab 
case against Israel in the United Nations 
and a consequent 'bettering of relations 
with Saudi Arabia and Iraq. 

There are plenty of prophets of doom 
to wring hands at even the mention of 
another federal project: Aden, Central 
Africa, the West Indies have been 
wretched precedents. Yet the sheer under¬ 
development of most of the Persian Gulf 
area, its lesser states no bigger than 
villages, puts some sense into getting to¬ 
gether. 

The Mediterranean 


One small symbol 


It looks as if last month’s Nato meeting 
at Reykjavik may have produced some- 
ing concrete after all. It is reported that 
a group of Nato countries are on the 
point of establishing a joint naval force 
in the Mediterranean as a counter to the 
Russian squadron now permanently 
established there. This Russian squadron 
numbers on occasion 15 ships and up to 
12 submarines ; it is cut off from the smal¬ 
ler Russian flotilla in the Indian Ocean, 
which recently called at Aden, by the 
blocking of the Suez canal. 


The formation of a small standing Nato 
squadron in the Mediterranean, similar to 
the multinational force of destroyers and 
frigates already established in the 
Atlantic, will add little or nothing to 
western naval strength in the area. The 
American Sixth Fleet alone, which wilt 
continue to operate as a separate force, 
is far stronger than the Russian squadron, 
and most of the ships that will come into 
the new joint force would have been in 
the Mediterranean anyway. 

The force’s real purpose is political; 
it is a token of the willingness of the 
countries involved to co-operate more 
closely than they do under present Nato 
dispositions. One of the Mediterranean 
powers, France, will certainly stand aloof 
from the new project. But Italy, Greece 
and Turkey, along with the United States 
and Britain, appear to be ready to contri¬ 
bute ships to the squadron. It is important 
that this symbol of co-operation should 
not exist merely on paper, to be called 
into being only in certain specified con¬ 
tingencies. The planners will not have 
made their symbol effective unless the 
ships of the joint force are kept together 
(preferably under a rotating command) 
and sail together. 

The other thing that is exercising the 
Nato planners is Malta. The island has 
a key strategic position, commanding the 
narrow straits between the eastern and 
western basins of the Mediterranean. Not 
for the first time in its history, Russia 
has lately been fishing in Maltese waters : 
in April it sent a trade mission there, 
and it is thought to be interested in secur¬ 
ing repair and supply facilities for its 
ships. 

The Nato navies do not need Malta 
as a base, as Britain in different strategic 
and political conditions once did ; but 
they would prefer it not to be available 
to Russia. They said in 1965 that they 
would defend Malta if it came to war. 
That would be essential. And next yeai 
Britain will be stationing a squadron of 
Shark Won reconnaissance planes there as 
part of its contribution to Nato. Malta’s 
links to the West are being kept intact. 
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Tenor, bass and a threatening 
roll of drums 


Russia’s leaders still apparently believe in 
the division of labour. Mr Kosygin, the 
prime minister, practises coexistence with 
the United States. Mr Brezhnev, the 
party boss, holds forth in the language 
of revolution. On June 27th Mr 
Kosygin’s foreign minister, Mr Gromyko, 
held out the prospect of an important 
Russo-American negotiation on the 
limitation of missiles and on July 1st he 
signed the non-proliferation treaty. But 
two days later Mr Brezhnev prophesied 
that “ the capitalist way of life is 
doomed ” and this week he has again 
issued a warning against American “ war¬ 
mongers,” This duality may well reflect 
the personal * preferences and inner 
tensions inside the leadership. On the 
other hand, it can also be interpreted as 
a deliberate duet. 

In the first place, Mr Brezhnev’s fiery 
threats are mostly verbal. Of course 
when he claims that “we cannot and 
never will be indifferent to the fate of 
socialist construction in other countries” 
this causes concern in Prague (see 
next article). But there is nothing in 
Mr Brezhnev’s pronouncements that need 
necessarily worry the western powers. 
When he hears “ the voice of the working 
class, the future master of the future 
United States, becoming stronger and 
stronger” anyone who knows America 
must suspect that his imagination is run¬ 
ning away with him. When he talks about 
the growing revolutionary forces in 
Europe, and singles out the French com¬ 
munist party as M leading this struggle,” 
General de Gaulle, with his election 
triumph behind him, will find it good for 
a laugh. When the paper Soviet Russia 
describes Russia as a base for revolutionary 
movements “all over the world,” it is 
probably just saying what a diminishing 
number of Russian communists would like 
to believe. 

A further reason for believing that the 
apparent discordances of the Russian 
lexers are prearranged is that Mr 
Kpsfgiin could not take his recent 
his ow& In the Soviet 
hiemraHHL general secretary of the 
part yjy ^Pmire important figure than 
thminuter. Besides, in his fiery 
speech on July 33d, in which he described 
United States as a “ rotten, degrading, 


decomposing society,” Mr Brezhnev also 
hailed the non-proliferation treaty as “a 
considerable success for our leninist 
foreign policy.” His job is clearly to 
provide the gruff bass notes. 

Still, the very fact that a policy of 
co-operation with Washington has to be 
accompanied by tough verbal attacks on 
the United States is significant. The 
toughness is necessary not only to 
reassure communists abroad who have 
been shaken by Chinese charges that 
Moscow is practising collusion with the 
Americans. It is also designed to mollify 
domestic critics who are uneasy about the 
way things are going. Whether Mr Brezh¬ 
nev speaks simply to keep them quiet or 
whether he is also their potential spokes¬ 
man remains to be seen. The test could 
come over Vietnam. Maybe Mr Brezhnev 
himself has not yet decided how far he 
is willing to compromise there. 

The non-proliferation treaty was 
signed in spite of the Vietnamese conflict, 
and this shows where the preferences of 
the policymakers in the Kremlin lie. If a 
solution acceptable to Hanoi could be 
found in Paris the Russian leaders would 

Czechoslovakia 


When Mr Brezhnev gave his warning last 
week about Russia’s continuing interest 
in the building of socialism in other 
countries, nobody in Prague would have 
bad any doubts about which particular 
country he had in mind. As far as the 
Czech leaders are concerned, the message 
had already been delivered by the Russian 
troops who came for manoeuvres last 
month and then over-stayed their wel¬ 
come ; the ones who clung on will start 
leaving only this jyeekend, the Czechs 
now hope. And the same message 
was, underlined this week by the 
arrival of letters from Moscow* Warsaw, 
east Berlin, Budapest and Sofia (but not 
Bucharest) expressing concern over 
political trends in Czechoslovakia add 
suggesting a meeting between the Cfcech 
leaders and thear allies. 

The Czechbilovak party predion* met 



Brezhnev: still e score to sing to 


not have the same need to abuse the 
United States. If the I’aris talks should 
fail, however, and the war escalate, the 
men in the Kremlin would find them¬ 
selves facing the old problem of how to 
combine collaboration with the United 
States with the leadership of the com¬ 
munist world. Only then might the duet 
be turned into a duel. For the time being, 
it is safe to assume that, whatever the 
differences in emphasis, Mr Brezhnev 
and Mr Kosygin are performing 
different parts of the same score. 


on Monday to discuss the letters. Accord¬ 
ing to unofficial reports, by Tuesday night 
it had decided (although not unanimously) 
against a meeting at which the Czech 
delegation would obviously find itself on 
the mat and in a minority of one. But a 
statement put out on behalf of the 
presidium, before the final decision was 
taken, emphasised that it wanted to play 
its proper part in the international com* 
mttnist movement and was not against 
bilateral discussions. Mr Dubcek’s con- 
“servative opponents already have plenty of 
sticks to beat him with ; he would not 
want gratuitously to give them anothe* 
by suggesting that he cares nothing about 
communist solidarity. 

Hie texts of the five letters have not 
been published ; but when questioned 
&bbut them this week Mr Svnskovsky, the 
chairman of the national assembly, said 


The troops may go, the suspicion won't 
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Poland 

One more rung up for Moczar 


that the foreign comrades were still afraid 
that the Czech communist party might 
“ in the process of revival lose its capacity 
for action ”—which was a rather delicate 
way of saying that they feared it might 
lose the “ leading role ” which gives it a 
monopoly of political power. In theory 
Mr Dubcek and his colleagues have no 
intention of depriving the party either of 
its leading role or its monopoly of power. 
But they want to change the party’s 
political style so much that it is not 
surprising that the Russians should suspect 
the worst. 

Moreover, many of the ideas (about the 
need for an opposition and so on) which 
are now being freely ventilated in post¬ 
censorship Czechoslovakia may well lead 
the Russians to think that the country is 
slipping rapidly back towards some real 
democracy. They find it hard to under¬ 
stand why the Czech leaders should allow 
such ideas to be put about if they do not 
sympathise with them themselves. More¬ 
over, such ideas are liable to spread. 
According to the Czech new agency, Dr 
Cestmir Cisar, the party's ideological 
chief, revealed on Tuesday that the 
immediate cause of the five letters from 
foreign communist parties was the “ 2,000 
words ” appeal for stern action against 
the Novotnyites issued by some 70 pro¬ 
gressive intellectuals—denounced by 
Pravda on Thursday as “ counter-revolu¬ 
tionaries on June 27th. The appeal 
was promptly played down by the party 
leadership. But the Russians will not 
have failed to note that it has since 
been widely (although not universally) 
approved at jjarty meetings throughout 
the country. 

Indeed, the Novotnyites seem to be 
losing ground, although they obviously 
still have plenty of fight left in them. At 
the recent regional party conferences a 
number of well-known conservatives, in¬ 
cluding Dr Drahomir Kolder, a member of 
the presidium, and Mr Karel Hoffmann, 
a former minister of Vulture, failed to get 
elected as delegates to the extraordinary 
party congress in September. The anony¬ 
mous leaflets abusing the Iil>erals have 
not turned the tide. 

However, in the vital two months 
before the party congress opens on 
September qth the conservatives can 
count on maximum support from the 
Russians. Presumably, if Mr Dubcek 
persists in his refusal to go and be per¬ 
sonally rapped over the knuckles, this 
will have to consist largely of a stepping 
up of the ideological press campaign 
against “ revisionist M Czech leaders like 
Dr Cisar. Military pressure has been tried, 
so far without success, and economic 
pressure is tricky because it would push 
the Czechs into the arms of the West. 
Ideological warfare will give comfort and 
ammunition to the Novotnyites, but it 
could easily become counter-productive. 
The Czechoslovak press has already 
shown that in a polemical discussion it 
can give as good as it takes ; and it will 
certainly not help the conservatives to 
become identified with Russian pressure 
and bullying. 


The climb to power in Poland of General 
Moczar goes on, but it is not entirely 
unchecked. At the plenary session of the 
central committee of the Polish com¬ 
munist party, which opened in Warsaw on 
July 8th, the powerful minister of the 
interior was appointed a member of the 
party secretariat, the small but vital 
body which supervises the daily activity 
of the party apparatus, On the other 
hand, he was not promoted to full mem¬ 
bership of the politburo, the party's top 
body. The politburo place left vacant 
by the departure of ex-President Ochab 
was filled by Mr Jaszczuk. General Moczar 
had to be satisfied with the second best : 
he was made a candidate member of the 
politburo. He is on the way up, but is 
still kept away from the very top. 

There are other signs that efforts are 
being made to keep General Moczar and 
his fellow Partisans in check. Mr Zenon 
Kliszko, a close collaborator and friend 
of Mr Gomulka, openly criticised the 
outbursts of jingoism and what looks like 
a hardly concealed anti-semitir campaign ; 
both are included in the unwritten plat¬ 
form of the Partisans. Mr Kliszko argued 
that anti-zionism should now be removed 
“ from the agenda of parts progaganda." 
He had to admit that “ an atmosphere of 
struggle against zionism is being artificially 

China 

Blanks on the map 

Chou En-lai, who ought to know, is 
reported to have confirmed that Chinese 
supplies for North Vietnam have been 
interrupted by the fighting inside China. 
He is quoted by a Red Guard newspaper 
that has found its way into Hongkong 
as saying that clashes between rival 
groups of railwaynien have held up 
traffic in three areas ; one *of them, where 
the trouble has gone on longest, lies 
across one of the two main railway lines 
into North Vietnam. This statement by 
China's prime minister should end the 
speculation that the interruption in the 
flow of Chinese supplies is a deliberate 
act of policy designed to show China's 
disapproval of the North Vietnamese 
decision to negotiate with the Americans. 
It never seemed very likely that the 
Chinese would voluntarily chuck away 
their l)est remaining means of influencing 
the North Vietnamese. It is inconceivable 
that Chou En-lai should now admit what 
is happening, and put the blame on the 
chaos inside China, if this were not the 
grim fact of the matter. 

Nobody, probably not even Chou him¬ 
self, knows the full extent of the con¬ 
fusion in China. The latest round in the 
cultural revolution, which seems to have 
begun early in June, has produced the 


maintained,” that “ the Jew is identified 
with the Zionist ” and that there is an 
atmosphere of “ generalised suspicion.” 
In other words Jews have, once again, 
been the victims of racial discrimination. 

But although the excesses of the Par¬ 
tisans have been attacked, their opponents 
do not, or cannot, go to the heart of the 
matter. Mr Kliszko, in the very same 
speech, claimed that “ dogmatism and 
sectarianism ” had been eliminated from 
Polish political life and that “ revisionism " 
is therefore the only remaining enemy. 
Indeed, his version of the student riot in 
March, though milder in form than the 
outpourings of the Partisans, might have 
been approved by General Moczar. 
Nobody dares to proclaim that Poland is 
in fact threatened with a dangerous form 
of neo-stalinism. 

1'his week's special session of the central 
committee was designed to prepare for the 
party congress to.be held this autumn. It 
produced the draft theses and other 
documents which will now be debated in 
preparation for the congress. It is there 
that the real trial of strength is likely 
to take place. But if nothing is done in 
the meantime by Mr Gomulka and his 
friends fight back, what Brecht would 
have called the resistible rise of General 
Moczar will take him to the verv top. 


usual crop of rumours carried into Hong¬ 
kong bv refugees from the mainland. 
Some of these rumours are uncommonly 
lurid : one town in southern China is 
said to have been partly burned down : 
the competing factions in other places 
are said to have been hammering each 
other with machine guns and artillery 
stolen from, or in some cases supplied by, 
the army. Some or all of the rumours 
may be true. The fact is that large parts 
of China are blanks on everybody's map. 

There are hardly any reliable reporters 
left now that the representative of the 
French news agency, and many of the 
Japanese journalists, have been expelled. 
The central government's links with many 
of the local authorities which ought to 
he telling it what is happening are so 
fragile that it probably has only the 
skimpiest knowledge of the condition of 
wide tracts of the country. The statistical 
probability is that an upheaval of this 
scale in a country’ of China's size is caus¬ 
ing far more casualties than the trickle of 
evidence available to the outside world 
has yet suggested. It may take some future 
Chinese Khrushchev, making the Chinese 
equivalent of that 1956 denunciation of 
Stalin, to reveal the bloodiness of what 
Chairman Mao has unleashed. 
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American Survey 


Gunning for reform 

Washington, DC 


As usual it is hard to tell whether the 
current crop of reports of lurid shooting 
incidents in America reflects a boom in 
shooting or the fact that, just at present, 
shooting affairs are news. The country 
got a shock from the murder of Dr Martin 
Luther King in April and another shock 
from the shooting of Senator Robert 
Kennedy in June. Collectively, more or 
less, it put on sackcloth and demanded 
that something be reformed ; foremost 
among the targets of reform was the 
inadequacy of federal law to control the 
purchase and possession of firearms. Since 
the first assassination, and even more 
nervously since the second, the public has 
been watching out for violent crime and 
the reformers have been using it to 
illustrate the urgency of their cause. 

There is plenty to watch. The actual 
type of dotty outbreak exemplified by 
the young man who shot 43 people two 
years ago from the university tower in 
Austin, Texas, appears to be really fairly 
common—only more often than not, 
because of luck or faulty marksmanship 
or a policeman's presence of mind, it 
fails to bring in enough of a bag to be 
really big news. The-fellow who fired 13 
shots from a second-floor window in a 
Maryland suburb of Washington on Mon¬ 
day Int nobody at all (he had quarrelled 
with his wife and the gun lay handy). In 


New York City last week a man barged 
into a women's lavatory in Central Park 
to shoot dead a pretty young girl with 
whom he was unacquainted and then 
settled down on the roof to fight it out 
with the police, two of whom he wounded 
before he was filled with lead himself. 
More or less by the way, he picked off 
an old man sitting near by with two shots 
in the back. Another incident this week 
happened at Baltimore : having emptied 
the till in a sandwich shop at gunpoint 
and met no resistance, the robber made 
all four people present lie down in a 
row on the floor, face downwards ; next, 
instead of leaving with the money, he shot 
each one in turn ; then he went back to 
the beginning and shot them all again. 

Robbers in America carry firearms 
almost as often as not. Presumably in 
consequence (though it is obvious that 
the two phenomena feed each other), 
small businessmen whose liquor stores 
or petrol stations are vulnerable to robbery 
tend to keep a firearm handy and the 
police (when they get to the scene in 
time) are likely to be quick on the draw 
themselves. Robberies (involving force or 
threat of force) are in fact (to the extent 
that the statistics published by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation may be treated as 
fact) much less numerous, even in 
America, than crimes of stealth against 


property—larcenies and buiglaries. But 
the robbery curve is the most dynamic of 
the three and showed, in the first quarter 
of this year, an increase of 34 per cent over 
the corresponding quarter of 1967—a 
bigger increase than in any other class of 
crime. Of the three classes of offence 
against property, robbery is also the one 
that most strikes the public imagination, 
precisely because it is the most likely to 
involve injury or indignity to the person. 
Obviously the fact that 58 per cent of 
robberies are committed by armed men 
increases the likelihood that a robbery 
will end in a homicide, on one side or 
the other. 

President Johnson, when he appointed 
his commission to investigate violence after 
the Kennedy assassination in June, put to 
it the question “ can our society any 
longer tolerate the widespread possession 
of deadly firearms by private citizens ? ” 
He pointed out that 2 million firearms 
were sold in the United States last year. 
There are plenty of signs that the rising 
fear of violence has widened the public 
revulsion against gun ownership in the 
abstract, but this is not the same as per¬ 
suading people willingly to give up their 
guns. In America at least, fear of violence 
has the contrary effect. People think of 
themselves as law-abiding citizens entitled 
to be protected and to protect themselves ; 
their excellent chance, once they have a 
gun in the house, of eventually appearing 
in the homicide statistics themselves (if 
only by accident, or through an 
uncharacteristic impulse in a moment of 
depression) means little to them. As the 
gun lobbies assiduously point out, it is 
the law-abiding man who would register 
his gun were federal registration in force ; 
the criminal would not. 

The chances of this Congress passing an 
effective gun law lessen as the time left to 
it runs out. The party leaders will probahly 
agree to close the session before the 
Republican party's national convention 
opens in the second week of August. Presi¬ 
dent Johnson is threatening to recall Con¬ 
gress after the conventions but this would 
be unusual in a presidential election year ; 
the last time such a session was called, 
in i960, it proved to be sterile. The 
consequent need for haste on the part of 
proponents of gun control plays into the 
hands of those who oppose it. They have 
been able to invoke every tactic of par¬ 
liamentary delay so that only one—the 
weakest—of the three gun law measures 
under discussion has yet even reached 
the floor of either house. Moreover, 
in explaining their opposition to any 
, qne law, they have been able to 



The Americanised 
version of a dans 
board shown on 
the left was on 
sale in Los Angeles 
at the time of 
Senator Robert 
Kennedy's assas¬ 
sination. advertised 
as a " great new 
game in the great 
American tradition 
of self-expression. * 
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cite the presence of the other two without 
saying that ttyey will support them., 

The confusion has arisen mostly became 
the Administration was slow to recognise 
the strength of feeling in favour of gun 
control following the death of Robert 
Kennedy. President Johnson himsel r has 
long urged the licensing and registering 
of gun owners and the Department of 
Justice has been tinkering with possible 
legislation ever since (Governor Hughes 
of New Jersey visited the President last 
year and demonstrated how well new 
state laws requiring the registration of 
guns were working there. But the Presi¬ 
dent’s informants in Congress advised him 
immediately after Senator Kennedy's 
death that he could not hope to get 
more than passage of the Safe Streets 
Bill then before the House of Representa¬ 
tives ; this included some limitation on 
mail order and across-the-counter sales 
of pistols and revolvers. That Bill duly 
passed. But as the public outcry increased 
during early July, and particularly as a 
number of Congressmen known for their 
perennial opposition to stronger gun laws 
began to change their positions in'res¬ 
ponse to pressure from constituents, this 
cautious advice began to look wrong. 

The President, therefore, first asked 
Congress to extend the restrictions on 
sales of firearms to include rifles and shot¬ 
guns as well. Then Senator Joseph 
Tydings introduced a Bill which would 
require states to introduce licensing and 
registration of all guns. Mr Tydings also 
put pressure on the President to support 
his Bill, but instead drew from the Justice 
Department its own much stronger 
licensing and registration Bill, with all 
the stringent requirements of fingerprint¬ 
ing and photographing gun owners which 
tend to lend credence to the gun lobby's 
argument that gun registration is the 
beginning of the end of every American's 
right to bear arms. The Administration’s 
Bill also differs from Mr Tydings’s Bill in 
that it would make the licensing and 
registration of guns the responsibility of 
the federal government not the states. 

Had the Administration's proposals, 
revolutionary though they are by Ameri¬ 
can standards, been made before the less 
demanding ones put forward by Senator 
Tydings, and while the call for strict 
legislation was still growing, they would 
have stood a better chance of passing 
now. But in fact the President’s message 
calling for licensing and registration of 
guns was sent to Congress just as the well- 
organised opposition to stricter gun con¬ 
trol had rallied its forces and started to 
make itself felt again. Faced by the rigours 
of the President’s requests, attitudes in 
Congress began to harden once more 
against any licensing or registration. 

Thus on Wednesday, the Senate Judi¬ 
ciary Committee first gutted Mr Tydings’s 
Bill by voting to remove rifles and shot¬ 
guns from its provisions for registration 
and then saw Senator Strom Thurmond 
filibuster against the Bill so that no vote 
could be taken by the committee to bring 
it on to the floor of the Senate. Senator 
Tydings promptly said that he Wpuld tafck 


his proposals on to another Bill before the 
Senate, hut it is likely that such a tactic 
would be defeated when any such altered 
Bill returned to the House of Representa¬ 
tives. Indeed, only on Monday declared 
supporters of gun registration in the 
House had to promise to oppose it as the 
price of persuading the House Rules Com¬ 
mittee on Tuesday to release the Adminis¬ 
tration's Bill on sales of shot-guns and 
rifles for debate on the floor of the House. 

“ One can hardly feel sanguine,” 
observed Professor Etzioni, a sociologist at 
Columbia University, in the Wall Street 
Journal this week, about the quality of 
work to he expected on the President’s 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention 
of Violence. 14 Government by fire- 
brigade ” is the professor's word for this 
kind of expedient. His main point is that 
the few months allowed to the commission 
to produce its report leave really no possi¬ 
bility of seriously investigating anything 
or of extending tlie frontiers of sociologi¬ 
cal knowledge. Research will be ordered 
on contract from universities, no doubt, 
and every effort will be made to read 
the product within the time allowed before 
the report reaches its final draft. 

Thus the exact correlation (no, even 
the rough correlation) between the avail¬ 
ability of firearms and the rise of violent 
crime remains the subject of impressions 
and common-sense assumptions, not of 
knowledge. An equally undocumented 
subject is the part played by the mass 

Johnson goes south 

President Johnson may not be the first 
person to enjoy his job more after he has 
given notice, but his renewed enthusiasm 
and energy are conspicuous. He threw 
both last weekend into the self-appointed 
task of spurring on the Central American 
Common Market. Flying to San Salvador, 
he met witli the Presidents of Guatemala, 
Honduras, El Salvador, Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica. While he could do nothing to 


media in stimulating violent impulses Tn^ 
particularly, the young. Brandtis Univer¬ 
sity has a centre for the study of violence 
which is, naturally, much in demand as 
the American political establishment 
strives tardily to chart the disturbing 
currents of the age. Its head, Dr John 
Spiegel, is among the consultants to the 
President’s commission. As he observes, 
the folklore, the myth, the poetry and the 
history that have been fed to children 
through all the earlier ages have always 
been rich in violence. What has changed 
is not the fare but the vehicle : children 
who once could treat the horrors of 
44 Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” read in the nur¬ 
sery, as fantasy can hardly be expected now 
to keep the same distance from violence 
on the television screen—whether the 
television violence is fantasy, too, or 
accurate reporting of the war in Vietnam. 

The television networks in their exposed 
position have shown themselves sensitive. 
The board of the National Association of 
Broadcasters held prolonged meetings in 
Washington last month, defended itself 
and promised 44 intensified surveillance" 
of, particularly, dramatic programmes. 
But the networks and the broadcasters, 
like the President’s commission, the Presi¬ 
dent himself, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives, are whistling in the 
dark. The assumptions appropriate to 
practical men may be plain enough, but 
the knowledge remain* veiled. 


hide the fact that a House of Represen¬ 
tatives’ committee has just cut 20 per cent 
from the new budget for the Alliance 
for Progress in Latin America, the Presi¬ 
dent could at least announce that he had 
approved about $65 million in new loans 
for Central America ; beyond that, he 
sincerely wished the regional trading 
arrangement good luck and provided 
it with some helpful publicity. Then, with 




Why over ioo leading companies 

find it necessary 

to own the HS125 business jet 


Management time is at a premium in 
larkets that get larger and more complex 
nd where the competition becomes fiercer, 
"his is the basic justification for the business 
ircraft and it is also the reason why, among 
usiness aircraft, the HS 125 jet is so out- 
Landingly successful. 

The HS 125 is a proven investment; 
creates time and mobility for management. 


It provides the swiftest means for manage¬ 
ment to talk face to face wherever and 
whenever the need arises. 

The 125 is built by Hawker Siddeley, 
the company with the world’s longest ex¬ 
perience of building civil jets. Powered by 
two Rolls-Royce Bristol Viper jet engines, 
it has a range of 1750 miles (London to 
Moscow: Paris to Istanbul: Bonn to Lisbon); 
a speed of 510 mph; working comfort for 


If you believe that it is wasteful for 
the highest paid men in your company to 
constrain their time around airline sched¬ 
ules, you should ring the Sales Manager at 
Hatfield (Herts) 62345. He will arrange for 
our Productivity Group to conduct a com¬ 
plete travel time and cost analysis for you. 
Also they will demonstrate why over 100 
leading companies owning the HS 125 bus¬ 
iness jet find it an invaluable tool of trade 



l^Hawker Siddeley-the largest aerospace group in Europe 

RktniondRoad Kingston upon Thames, Surrey, EngiandTet 01-5467741.Cabtes-Havvsiclair, Kingston upon Thames. Telex: 23726 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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PARTNERS IN BANKING 
FOR 130 YEARS 


Statement of Condition, June $ 0 , 1968 
ASSETS 

Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. 

U. S. Government Securities, Direct and Guaranteed . . 

State, Municipal and Other Public Securities. 

Other Marketable Securities. 

Loans and Discounts .. 

Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. 

Other Assets. 


LIABILITIES 

Deposits. 

Acceptances: Less Amount in Portfolio. 

Other Liabilities. 

Capital. $ 4,000,000 

Surplus. 20,465,284 


Complete Banking Facilities 
Brokers for Purchase and Sale of Securities 


.$ 79*691.057 

UARANTHBD . . . 47,361,907 

ES. 56,511,181 

.. 2,782,896 

. 145,696,461 

. 13,802,375 

. 14,176,045 

$360,021,872 

.$314,621,189 

. 14,650,204 

. 6,285,195 

. $ 4,000,000 

. 20,465,284 24,465,284 

$360,021,872 

htvestme.nl Advisory Service 

Members of Principal Stock Exchanges 


Licensed as Private Bankers and subletr to examination and regulation by the Superintendent of Banks of the State or New York end by 
the Department of Banking of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Subject to supervision and examination by the Commissioner of Banks 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts The facilities of rhe Chicago ofhtc are limited to Investment Advisory and Brokerage Service. 
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The Northern Trust 
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with offices at 
90 William Street 
New York, New York 10038 
Cable: NORBANKINT/Telex: 12-6172 


Complete international financial services for corporations and banks. 
Samuel C. Brown, Vice President and Manager 
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the kind of Big Daddy gesture that he 
enjoys, Mr Johnson gave four of the 
Presidents a lift in his plane, dropping 
them off at their respective capitals, on 
his way home. 

Earlier, guiding about 30 Latin 
American diplomats around the Hemis- 
Fair in San Antonio, Mr Johnson showed 
that he still has a unique ability to cross 
the line from corniness into impressive 
simplicity when he chooses. The setting 
was right out of a Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein musical—it was the Fourth of July, 
Mr Johnson wore a brown silk suit and 
ate two ice dream cones. Yet his speech 
was far from trite. There is no indepen¬ 
dence, he said, for the man who is poor, 
sick or untrained, nor for the wealthier 
one who breathes polluted air, drives in 
a perpetual traffic jam and is afraid to 
go out at night. 

In the current issue of Look , Mr Drew 
Pearson, the columnist, has written that 
Mr Johnson’s fear of not living until 1972 
(more because his health might fail than 
because he feared assassination) was the 
motive behind his derision not to run for 
the Presidency again. Whatever his reasons 
were, Mr Johnson seems eager * to make 
the most of his last seven months as 
President and to use his powers to further 
what he most believes in. Some people 
criticised Mr Johnson for appointing a 
new Chief Justice to the Supreme Court 
when he was in the twilight stage of his 
own Administration. But as the retiring 
Chief Justice, Mr Earl Warren, said, the 
President has a right to perform the duties 
of office as long as he holds it. 


Black powers 

One thing that the various Negro 
organisations agree upon is that unity 
would be useful. But upon what principle : 
quicker assimilation of the Negro into 
white American society or black separa¬ 
tism ? The Congress of Racial Equality 
is, in the words of its new leader, Mr 
Roy Innis, “ clearly a black nationalist 
organisation.” In his hands, it may also 
become the most politically potent. At 
Core’s national convention which has just 
adjourned, the organisation made a bid 
for peace with the other prominent Negro 
pressure groups and for leadership of a 
unified black movement. It is just possible 
that Core may succeed, even though some 
of its more revolution-hungry members 
walked out. 

The fact that the leaders of the more 
moderate Urban League and the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Coloured People accepted Core’s invita¬ 
tion to speak was remarkable enough. 
Even more so, in spite of some fears for 
their safety, die two men were heard 
fairly auietly by the convention: some 
of Corea members are vociferous against 
the tolerance of white America which 
the two moderate groups have practised 
But Mr Whitney Young, head of the 
‘Urban League, went so far as to declare 


his conversion to the cause of “black 
power.” The League’s past position (one 
of relying on better economic conditions 
to improve the Negro’s lot) was no longer 
good enough. However, neither he (nor 
Cote) came out for violence, but rather 
for black power in the form of pride of 
race and political activity. For his part, 
Mr Roy Wilkins, head of the NAACP, 
could not go that far j he refused to 
endorse the concept of a separate black 
nation, but he believed that the rival 
groups could co-operate to help black 
people attack the problems that beset 
them. 

The NAACP’s own convention at the 
end of last month was far from placid. 
A group of its younger members walked 
out after a move to dominate the meeting 
failed ; yet ultimately the convention 
passed a series of militant resolutions along 
the lines that the so-called <c Young 
Turks ” had been clamouring for—calling 
for economic boycotts of supposedly racist 
white businesses and, in general, promising 
to liberate the Negro from the ghetto. 

The coming elections in November 
are obviously a stimulus toward unity. 
Some of Core’s leaders have joined a 
committee, composed of important 
Negroes of widely varying political views 
(Mr Stokely Carmichael, Mrs King, Mr 
Harry Belafonte), which will assess all 
the presidential candidates from the 
Negro’s point of view and report back 
to the black community. The formation 
of the committee is itself a most impres¬ 
sive step toward Negro unity, but it will 
be hard, put to endorse any of the major 
candidates {all of whom, except the 
Communist nominee, are white) without 
making some Negroes very angry. 


Communists again 

When science finally succeeded in bring¬ 
ing the first man back from the dead 
(the story goes), his friends pressed him 
to say what God really looked like. 
“ She’s black,” was the answer. The same 
description applies to the first presidential 
candidate nominated by the American 
Communist party since 1940. The party 
seems to be celebrating its resurrection 
by showing the major political parties how 
hidebound and conservative they really 
are. Mrs Charlene Mitchell is a 38-year- 
old Negro from New York City. The vice- 
presidential candidate is a less imaginative 
choice : Mr Michael Zagarell, who is only 
23 years old, is below the constitutional 
age minimum for the Presidency. 

The party has determined to con¬ 
centrate on persuading voters to write 
its candidates’ names in on the l>allot, for 
37 states have laws against the Communist 
party, which will keep the names from 
being printed on the voting papers. In 
many of the remaining states, the party 
may have difficulty in getting enough ngr 
natures on petitions to win a. formftLpkce 
on the ballot. The last Communist candjr 



Red and black: chairman and candidate 


date to run for President, Mr Earl 
Browder, in 1940, collected 46,000 votes. 
The best year was in 1932, the low ebb 
of the Great Depression, when 100,000 
out of 40,000,000 votes were cast for 
Communists. 

Since it began to come to the surface in 
1966, when the days of the witch-hunt 
were over and when the Supreme Court 
had invalidated much of the anti-sub¬ 
versive legislation of 1950, the Communists 
have accumulated a membership which 
they put at 13,000. However, a good many 
of these may well be informers, paid by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
(which has been called the American 
Communist party’s single largest sup¬ 
porter). In any event, the party now has a 
bank account and is issuing membership 
cards once again. Although it claims that 
its members have had a hand in many of 
the student demonstrations around 
America, the party’s officials dismissed 
as “ petty bourgeois radicalism ” the 
Marcuse-Guevara theories of revolution 
which inspire many of the protests. To 
organise young workers now seems “ the 
most militant thing we can do ; ” to 
detached observers this may also seem an 
admission that the intellectual community 
has been relinquished to the anarchists. 

Fed within range 

Their distrust of the Federal Reserve 
System has driven the liberal Demo¬ 
crats who now head Congress’s Joint 
Economic Committee into strange com¬ 
pany : that of Dr Milton Friedman, the 
respected .economist who advises the 
reactionary' Republicans, starting with Mr 
Goldwater in 1964. Dr Friedman leads 
the anti-Keynesian “Chicago ’V school 
which argued that the iate of the country’s 
growth and the stability of the economy 
depends on thp* supply of money which in 
turn depends 'on the central bank. This 
theory, then, makes it possible to blame 
the excesses of the Federal Reserve for 
both, recession and inflation and also offers 
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a comparatively simple way of assessing 
the impact of the central bank’s policies. 
For these reasons the ^theory appeals to 
Democrats in the, old*p|gmlist tradition 
such as Senator Proxmire aftd Represen¬ 
tative Patman. . 

Their committee has just produced' a 
report (which does not go far enough far 
Mr Patman), recomntending that Congress 
should set specific guidelines; although not 
actual directives, So that the Federnl 
Reserve will have a clearer idea of the 
objectives that its monetary policy should 
aim at. The committee, which cannot 
itself initiate legislation, suggests that the 
desirable range of variation in the growth 
of the money supply is from 2 to 6 per 
cent a year on a quarterly basis and that 
the Federal Reserve should be required 
to explain to Congress the circumstances 
governing any divergence from this range. 
The central bank should also report 
periodically on its reasons for its moves 
within the designated range and should 
provide a forecast of monetary policy at 
the beginning of each year. 

If Congress implements these recom¬ 
mendations, it will be a sharp interference 
with the traditional independence of the 
supposedly autonomous Federal Reserve 
System. The bank’s officials do not accept 
that the impact of monetary policy can 
be judged from the supply of money but 
they are prepared, so they say, to give 
fuller explanations of their actions than 
they do at present. One of the committee’s 
complaints is that the minutes of the 
policy-making meetings, which are now 
published quarterly, are not sufficiently 
informative. So far, at least, there is no 
attempt in Congress to impose mandatory 
limitations on the growth of the money 
supply, something which the Federal 
Reserve would certainly resist. 


MONEY SUPPLY 

Quarterly avereaes: seasonally adjusted 




A brace of Mayors 


Two neighbouring cities, at the foot of Lake Michigan, both have Democratic Mayors 
but of very different types . Rather unexpectedly Chicago's old-fashioned, machine- 
minded Irishman is more settled and more successful than Gary's contemporary 
idealistic Negro. 


1 Dick Daley's town 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

In this unpredictable election year, one 
hard fact seems certain : the well lubri¬ 
cated, opulently financed and discreetly 
disciplined political machine driven by 
Chicago’s four-term Mayor—Mr Richard 
Daley—appears to be headed down its 
traditional road to victory'. In the 
immediate wake of Robert Kennedy’s 
assassination, the Daley machine displayed 
once more its ability to obtain votes for 
lacklustre but loyal candidates, hand¬ 
picked by an enigmatic but practical Irish- 
American who practices old-style politics 
in an era when the “ new breed ” is so 
attractive to much of the electorate. In 
last month’s primary election in Illinois, 
when the parties chose their candidates 
for next November’s elections, the Daley- 
led Democrats polled some 825,000 votes 
without having a serious or dramatic race 
for any of the offices on the ballot. 
Throughout the state, newspapers 
generally are pro-Republican so the 
Democrats had to get out their vote with¬ 
out much help from the news or editorial 
pages. Yet they outpolled the divided 
Republicans by about 115,000 votes, even 
though there was a tensely contested race 
for that party’s nomination for Governor 
of Illinois. 

Mayor Daley is neither an intellectual 
or an idealist. He is a political professional 
with experience and cunning. On the 
national political scene, he is both feared 
and respected although he has never been 
tempted to move to Washington in spite 
of reported offers of positions in the 
Cabinet and suggestions that he run for 
the United States Senate. Mr Daley loves 
and rules Chicago and nothing much 
bf importance happens in the city without 
his approval. 

How does Mayor Daley exercise his 
political power? In these days of urban 
explosion, the city of Chicago needs public 
money if it is to meet the challenges 
confronting it. Property taxes are sky¬ 
rocketing in the city and its sales taxes 
are among the highest in the* country. 
Help from Washington is essential and 
Mr Daley is adroit at tapping the federal 
till. President Johnson and his depart¬ 
mental heads have been most responsive 
to Mr Daley’s needs and hardly a week 
goes by without an announcement by 
City Hall of a major grant from Washing¬ 
ton for some municipal service—housing 
programmes, airport subsidies and so on. 

Unlike some other leading cities, 
Chicago does not have a Washington office 
nor does it need one. Mayor Daley uses 
the telephone—calling either directly to 
the appropriate federal agency or to the 
Democratic members of the powerful 


Illinois congressional delegation, one of 
the most influential in Washington because 
it often votes as a block ; Mr Daley 
promises their votes to the Administration 
on vital legislation—and delivers them. 
The White House has wooed Mr Daley 
and its reward will probably be an out¬ 
pouring of support in Illinois from the 
Daley machine for Vice President 
Humphrey, if he is nominated as Demo¬ 
cratic presidential candidate. 

So far Mr Daley has been assuming a 
“ neutral ” stance (as far as the public is 
concerned) on the Democratic presidential 
nomination on the excuse that, as he will 
be the formal host when his party’s 
nominating convention meets in Chicago 
in August, it would be bad manners for 
him to favour any candidate. Mr Daley 
has a lot to gain and little to lose by 
delaying his announcement, but there is 
increasing evidence that eventually he will 
try to throw the big Illinois delegation 
into Mr Humphrey’s lap. The Mayor 
believes in party loyalty and rewards for 
those who stick together ; he has no time 
for mavericks. 

Mayor Daley understands power and 
knows how to get it. It is not that he 
is particuarly perceptive or competent as 
a chief executive. It is rather that he is 
very effective at disarming the opposition 
and making it impotent, as he has done 
in Chicago with his potential enemies 
—the Republican establishment and the 
Republican party. The conservative busi¬ 
ness community of downtown Chicago— 
the large banks, the department stores, 
the major corporations—is led by^ men 
who live in the suburbs and who, in 
national politics, are right-of-centre 
Republicans. Many supported Mr Gold- 
water for the Presidency in 1964 and will 
probably favour Mr Nixon this year. Yet, 
in local elections, these “ practical ” busi¬ 
nessmen contribute heavily to the Daley 
machine because of the benefits that they 
will get from it. 

Nearly every big bank in the inner 
city owes the Mayor a favour or two ; 
even the mass media are indebted to him. 
For instance, the Chicago Tribune, which 
calls itself “ the world’s greatest news¬ 
paper,” is aggressively Republican on 
national questions, but supports Mr Daley 
on most of his policies, including his bids 
for re-election In turn, Mr Daley 
engineered a package to rebuild McCor¬ 
mick Place (Chicago’s exhibition hall 
named after the Tribune's late publisher), 
with $80 million in public funds after it 
burned down on a Jakefront site that 
would be better as a park. The 
business community respects Mayor i 
Daley because they understand and know 
him—and he knows their needs. 

The American system of government is 
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100,000.000 
+10,000,000,000 
+10,000,000,000 
+ 100 . 000 , 000,000 

=JAPANESE MARKET 


Yes, it adds up! 

With a population of 100 million, our compact, 
dynamic nation exports ten billion dollars worth 
of goods a year and imports even more. 

We have attained a gross national product of 
$100 billion a year, the third largest among 
free-enterprise countries, and our economy is 
still growing at a fantastic rate. 

That's why international-minded businessmen 
are eager to advance into our vigorous and 
promising market, or expand their activities here. 
If you are among them, you need the services of 
Fuji Bank (Capital: $100,000,000). 


ft pays *• §• mftft PUJt and praw wft* FUJI 

$FlkXI BANK 

C.P.O. Box 148 , Tokyo, Japan 


London Braneht Salisbury Houf«, Finsbury Circus. London, C C4 
Now York Agency: l Chsss Manhattan Plata, Now York, N.Y. 10005 
OttMoldorfBronohi Immarmannatraaaa 10, DOIaoidorf 
Calcutta Rapraaantatlva Offlooi 17 Brabourna Road. Calcutta* 1 
Seoul Rapraaantatlva Otftoos Samsung Bldg., Ulchl-Ro, Chung-Ku, Seoul 


Here they are, 
RudGenton. 


You’re looking for 
passengers, right? Then 
hear this : over 90 % of our 
200,000 readers travel 
outside their own countries 
each year. Over 88 % are 
businessmen, professional 
men or in government. 
Travelers. 

You talk to them in the Trib 
at a tree-top-level $ 10.95 
(quarter page) cost-per- 
thousand. In other words, 

M. Genton: tell your 
Sabena story in the Trib... 
and watch the action. 
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International Herald Tribune, 21 rue de Bern. Paris-8. 

Teteohone 225.28 90 . 
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Buddha, Chicago's boss. 


founded upon a check-and-balance theory 
of three independent branches—the execu¬ 
tive, the judicial and the legislative. But 
in Chicago Mayor Daley is all three. 
There, the executive branch is made up 
of Mr Daley and a small, dedicated but 
unimaginative group of well-paid aides. 
The local judges, in most instances, owe 
their appointments to the Mayor for good 
service to the party. The legislative 
branch (the 50-man city council), has 
more than 40 pro-Daley aldermen who 
rubber stamp the Mayor’s proposals. From 
City Hall to the courtrooms, from the 
City Council to police headquarters, it 
is Dick* Daley’s town. 

Mr Daley keeps any show of his power 
to the minimum. He is not one for public 
debates or 44 white papers ; ” he prefers 
daily news conferences at 10 a.m. These 
are a 44 must ” for press and wireless 
coverage, but the news is dry : major new 
projects, a new grant, a new appointment. 
If a reporter asks a thorny question, the 
Mayor turns to his aide and says : 44 We’ll 
have to look into that. Thank you for 
bringing it to our attention.” That silences 
the reporter for a time and forgetful news¬ 
men often fail to follow the matter up. 

Mayor Daley has often been called 
44 Buddha ” because of his unfathomable 
face in time of crisis. Frequently it is 
difficult to tell what is on his mind or 
how he views this incident or that person. 
He is at his desk early in the morning on 
the fifth floor of City Hall and stays until 
dinner time. Then, with a three-man 
police escort, he is driven to his brick 
bungalow, his austere boyhood home in 
the Roman Catholic nth Ward. After 
dinner, the police escort meets him and 
he is off to local meetings, a civic dinner 
or a wake. He views his privacy as sacred 
and is very dedicated to his large family, 
which he rarely exposes to public life. 44 He 
eats at home with the family five nights 
out of the week,” says his wife, “even 
if he has a banquet or a civic affair to go 
to later.” He is personally honest and has 
never been tainted by personal scandal. 
Even his detractors agree that his word, 
once given, is kept. 

Some journalists have suggested that he 
is a non-partisan—father than a Demo¬ 
cratic—Mayor. His unique ability to form 
a coalition of business, labour and civic 
groups, along with the desgy and local 
oiganisations, has helped him to do much 
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to revitalise the nation’s second city. 
Chicago’s police department, is one of the 
best big-city forces in the country; ’the 
fire department has provided the city 
the nation’s lowest Are insurance rates 
among large cities; Chicago has the 
world’s largest and most efficient water 
filtratiphsystem. In Mayor Daley’s era, 
thousands of ugly and Unsafe buildings 
have been tom down in the slums because 
they were unfit for human* habitation— 
although there are still plenty that need 
to be torn down. There are many Other 
things that need to be done before life in 
Chicago will be of the quality that it 
should be in a modern city. Mr Daley’s 
defenders say that the Mayor is aware of 
these needs, but that he alone cannot do 
the job. 

The Democratic political machine in 
Illinois today, however, is Mr Daley and 
only Mr Daley. For years, his machine has 
been studied by political scientists and 
journalists have visited the city to write 
about 44 the last of the big city bosses.” 
It is true that Mr Daley is a 44 big City 
boss,” but it is doubtful if he is the last. 
With the growth of American cities and 
with the apparent confusion of the voters 
about local problems, it may well be easier 
in the years ahead for them to follow a 
boss. When Mayor Daley, who is 66 
years old, finally leaves office, a scramble 
will certainly develop over who is to 
succeed him. As of now, there is no one 
on the scene with the same experience, 
dedication or shrewdness. 

Mayor Daley is a product of Chicago’s 
early twentieth century. His father, the 
son of an Irish immigrant, was a metal 
worker. Mr Daley began his career on 
the public payroll at the age of 25 when 
he became secretary of Chicago's City 
Council and there he learned how a poli¬ 
tical machine operates, in an on-the-job 
training course. As one walks through 
City Hall today, very few of the young 
men with university educations to be seen 
there are working at jobs such as those 
in which Mr Daley learned his sophisti¬ 
cated trade. But whoever succeeds him 
will have to appreciate, and perhaps 
adopt, Mayor Daley’s philosophy that 
44 good politics is good government and 
good government is good politics.” 

2 Setbacks in Gary 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
INDIANA 

“ The Hatcher blessing is the kiss of 
death ”, wrote the local Negro newspaper, 
commenting on the inability of America’s 
best known Negro city Mayor to deliver 
votes to his chosen r candidates for Demo¬ 
cratic nominations during the recent 
primary election* in Lake County. Mr 
Hatcher has been Mayor for six mbnths 
of the grim steel town of Gary in' Lake 
County, northern Indiana. Gary has a 
Negro majority—estimated at nearly 60 
per cent of the population—which first 
manifested its power when it voted Mr 
Hatcher into office last year. Mir Hatcher 
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won by the barest majority, defeating a 

conspicuously ^corrupt coWftty/’ 

ring df 1 feo; and 

With" a federal court o*L;the 

eve of the election whiw pi^reisted tyr 
Hatcher’s opponents from 
vbths of voters 1 ', long since daadsv'^ist 
Use decline of the Mayor* ^ 
fortunes in the elec- 

tionalarms All 

—who wj»h tp see him ^Succeed in onte of 
America’* blackest ghfetto towns. Vet the 
fact is, that only four, months after taking 
Over in Gary, the dominant town in Lake 
County" every black candidate endorsed 
for office in the county by. Mr Hatcher 
was resoundingly beaten; and in each 
case the victors were nominees or allies 
of the chairman of the county D^nocratic 

e , Mr Hatcher's foe, Mr John Krupa. 

is a pity, not merely because cleaner 
politics in Lake County would be a good 
thing in itself; but because a more 
sympathetic county government would 
also make it easier for Mr Hatcher to 
get the share of county and state funds 
which Gary badly needs. As it is, Mr 
Hatcher is being forced to rely too ex¬ 
clusively on help from federal govern¬ 
ment agencies and private philanthropic 
foundations; he dare n6f increase Gary’s 
own revenue by .higher taxation. 

It is a fair bet thgt die Mayor has 
already lost the support of up to a quarter 
of the Negroes, in Gary. Some ne was 
bound to lose. Used for years to seeing 
city plums going to venal whites, many 
voted for, Mr Hatcher last year so that 
black men too might qualify for fat city 
jobs. Mr Hatcher’s integrity dis¬ 
appoints the crowd of place-seekers that 
constantly mills about the ante-chambers 
of his office. This disaffection is com¬ 
pounded by his unfortunate indecisiveness 
when faced, as he has been several times, 
by crucial committee vacancies to be 
filled and by his weakness as an adminis¬ 
trator. He seems as unable as his less 
reputable predecessors were to curb the 
opening of new clip joints, the prospering 
of new rackets and the high unemploy¬ 
ment among the young Negroes whose 
parents elected him. Gossip determines 
Mr Hatcher’s reputation at present 
because he is too withdrawn and too busy 
to hear what is being said and too aloof, 
if he hears anything, to deny it. 

Even his reputation as an uncommitted, 
clean politician has suffered. His deter¬ 
mination to oust Mr Krupa and his 
cronies from the headquarters of Lake 
County's Democratic party led Mr 
Hatcher to ally himself before the primary 
elections with another Democratic Mayor, 
Dr John Nicosia of neighbouring East 
Chicago. Dr Nicosia happens to dislike 
Mr Krupa but he is white and is con¬ 
sidered by Mr Hatcher's highminded 
supporters, rightly or wrongly; to be as 
venal as anyone else. Having lost goodwill 
for Mr Hatcher, this doubtful alliance 
then collapsed anyway because Mr 
Hatcher proved unable to stop one of 
his. own lieutenants from, entering the 
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race for county treasurer against one of 
Dr Nicosia's men. 

Mr Hatcher has certainly made politi¬ 
cal mistakes, but the setbacks seem at 
least to have confirmed him in his deter¬ 
mination to stick out a four-year term 
and, with more white support than before, 
to gain a second. He seems to realise that 
his ambitions will be best served by 
making a good name as Mayor. This will 
not be easy. He spends a lot of his time 
outside Gary, some of it on lecture tours, 
but much of it in Washington, DC, and 
New York drumming up funds from the 
government and the foundations. His 
reputation, the heaviness with which 
Gary’s predicament weighs on good 
liberal consciences and the national dis¬ 
illusion that would occur among Negroes 
if Mr Hatcher fails are his only weapons 
for getting to the head of the queues for 
such funds. His speaking tours, he feels, 
can only help this cause, though it is 
certainly true that every lecture fee helps 
to pav ofF the personal debts he still 
carries from last year’s election campaign. 

While on this uncertain odyssey for 
public money, Mr Hatcher has to navi¬ 
gate the national political scene with 
care. He felt unable publicly to declare 
a preference for his main l>enefactor, 
Senator Robert Kennedy, during the 
Indiana presidential primary campaign ; 
it might have harmed him with the 
present Administration and with a future 
Humphrey Administration as well. He 
was friendly to Senator Eugene McCarthy 
and his was the only black face that this 
reporter could see welcoming Mr Richard 
Nixon to Gary’s scruffy airport during the 
campaign. 

One of the reasons for total concentra¬ 
tion on getting money now is the possi¬ 
bility of a less sympathetic Republican 
Administration next year. Those closely 
in touch with Mr Hatcher’s office have 
been told to expect a number of 
announcements of federal and private 
grants to be made during the summer. 
The most recent was a Ford Foundation 
grant of modest size, but specifically 
aimed at providing what Gary is shortest 
of, money to pay for good administrators: 
in this case a public safety officer and a 
staff to handle community development 
and finance. It is important that such 
people should installed and waiting 
when the federal money does start to flow. 


Washington has so far undertaken to 
finance two urban renewal projects 
costing $15 million. There has been a 
larger than average increase in funds from 
the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
$2.4 million has also been provided for 
a programme to deal with hard-core 
unemployment. At the same time Mr 
Hatcher has gained co-operation from 
Gary’s steel mills, the town’s dominant 
employers, in providing jobs for the 
unemployed over the summer—the un¬ 
spoken alternative is higher local taxes on 
corporations. 

It is a race against tinie in a number 
of ways. Mr Hatcher has little political 
capital left to spend. He is black, more 
than ordinarily intelligent, but no dema¬ 
gogue. He has against him an entrenched 
ana newly victorious opposition, who 
already have to hand a focal point of 
attack in the gifted outsiders whom Mr 
Hatcher has been forced to bring in to 
get new programmes moving. 


Forecast in the air 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

If air cargo shipments are a leading 
economic indicator, as some business 
statisticians are beginning to believe, then 
the American economy would appear to 
be heading for a nose-dive. In recent 
months the airlines’ estimates of their 
future air cargo traffic have been revised 
drastically downward. Late last year the 
Air Transport Association told the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that the growth rate 
for revenue ton miles of cargo was expec¬ 
ted to be on the order of 20 per cent a 
year, compounded annually, for the period 
1967 to 1971. In a similar presentation 
to the CAB made two weeks ago, airline 
economists reported that from 1968 to 
1971 the annual rate of growth for cargo 
was now expected to be under 16 per cent. 

To explain this radical adjustment, the 
airlines said only that military cargo was 
now likely to be less than previously 
expected. The military, however, have 
repeatedly assured the carriers that a 
ceasefire in Vietnam would not bring with 
it any major reduction in the size of the 
airlift for at least two years, since Ameri¬ 
can troop commitments in the area will 
continue to be large for some time. In 
private talks, many airline economists 
and market forecasters are downright 
gloomy about prospects for air cargo. A 
different reason from the one given to 
the CAB is usually advanced: that the 
profit potential is twice as large for 
passenger operations as for cargo. 

The announcement only a few days 
ago that Trans World Airlines has 
decided to change three of the Boeing 747 
Jumbo jets that it has on order from 
cargo to passenger type supports the 
rising feeling among airlines that 
growth in the volume of air cargo does 
not necessarily mean- growth in its 
profitability. TWA’s basic order for 12 


of the giant jets remains the same but 
under the new concept they will all be 
passenger aircraft TWA is dropping the 
. Jumbo all-cargo idea, at least for the 
time being, because there has been 
a 11 levelling-off in the growth of air 
freight, particularly over domestic routes 
and because the profit potential could be 
maximised ” for the 350-seat aircraft if 
they were devoted to passenger work, 
rather than to cargo. 

A large cargo aircraft is still needed, 
TWA officials believe, and like other air¬ 
lines they are taking an interest in a 
civilian version of the Lockheed C-5A, 
largest aircraft in the world. The first 
flight of this military air freighter took 
place two weeks ago from the Lockheed 
plant in Georgia. The C-5A is designed to 
carry loads of as much as a quarter of a 
million pounds over stage lengths of 3,200 
miles. Its capacious hold can accommodate 
almost every type of military cargo, from 
tanks and lorries to helicopters. The civil¬ 
ian version is reported to be so efficient 
a cargo carrier that airlines will be able 
to halve their charges and still operate at 
a profit. 

Airlines could certainly do with a cargo 
aircraft that enables them to offer impor¬ 
tant reductions in price. One reason 
for the drop in projections for the growth 
of air cargo has been an increasing sales 
resistance on the part of shippers to the 
high price of air freight. The recent tax 
surcharge is expected to slow the growth 
of air cargo still farther, since companies 
can obtain an immediate saving in cost 
by shifting some air shipments to surface 
carriers. 

The latest figures seem to belie the 
pessimistic projections of the airlines, but 
the data continue to be inflated by a 
major diversion. of first-class mail from 
the railways to the airlines, reflecting the 
determination of the postal authorities 
to shift to “ all-up ” handling of inter¬ 
city first-class mail. A recent study con¬ 
firms that air cargo business in general 
was going rapidly up until about a year 
ago and that it has slowed down since 
then. There is good reason to believe that 
both this stagnation and the predictions 
of a poor second half of the year in air 
freight business as a whole (except for 
mail) are an indication of general busi¬ 
ness conditions—but a somewhat exagger¬ 
ated one. 

Shippers seem to overreact to the 
business outlook, increasing their expensive 
air caigo shipments in their eagerness to 
serve a buoyant market and cutting back 
sharply when the economy appears to 
be, losing pace and buyers begin l to show 
price resistance. If the moderate slow¬ 
down in the civilian economy that is indi¬ 
cated for the second half of this year is 
followed by a sharp recovery period, as 
consumers adjust to the higher rates of 
income tax arid resume buying with some 
•of their previous abandon^ even those who 
are now the most pessimistic may be 
found pointing to the day, soon to come, 
when the airlines’ revenues from cargo 
will surpass their income ftom passengers. 
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Revolting Tories 


Despite all the angry noises, when the 
Tory backbench MPs met in the 1922 
Committee on Thursday evening they 
declined to censure the 45 Tories who 
had voted against the race relations bill 
in the Commons on Wednesday. They 
were wise to leave it there. By Tory stan¬ 
dards the eight senior members of the 
executive of the 1922 Committee who had 
joined the rebels had behaved appallingly 
badly, and no doubt it will be held 
against them in the elections for the new 
executive next session. But in practice, 
and leaving the merits of the issue aside, 
there was not much to choose between 
the 45 of the fight who voted against the 
third reading after Mr Heath had asked 
them to abstain, and the 20 or so of the 
left—led by a member of the shadow 
cabinet, Sir Edward Boyle—who 
abstained back in April when Mr Heath 
asked them to vote against the second 
reading of the bill. 

Altogether, Mr Heath’s handling of the 
race relations bill has not been particu¬ 
larly illustrious, and to add to his troubles 
two opinion polls reported on Thursday 
a further decline in his public standing. 
Indeed, according to Gallup, 39 per cent 
of Tory voters now want him to retire. 
But Mr Heath’s friends can fairly claim 
that on an issue which arouses such 
strong emotions on the left and 
right of his party, he has probably kept 
the revolt by either wing down to the 
minimum possible. For that he has to 
thank two men, Mr Quintin Hogg, and 
the Home Secretary, Mr Callaghan. 

Mr Hogg has had his reservations 
about the bill from the start, but his 
impeccable record on race relations, plus 
some brilliant parliamentary perfor¬ 
mances, have largely ssucceeded in carry¬ 
ing the Tory left with the party leader¬ 
ship. He also managed to persuade the 
shadow cabinet and the majority of the 
party' that the bill had been sufficiently 
improved in committee to warrant the 
Tories dropping their opposition to it. He 
has also been disturbed by what he calls 
the “ ugly manifestations of feeling ” that 
have followed Mr Enoch Powell’s Bir¬ 
mingham speech. The brutish behaviour 
of some of the Tory right, who shouted 
him down in the Commons on Wednes¬ 


day when he said it would be very diffi¬ 
cult to explain away a straight vote 
against the bill as not being associated 
with such feelings, underlined his point. 

Mr Hogg and the sensible lories have 
been much helped by Mr Callaghan. The 
Home Secretary has always, and rightly, 
believed that good race relations can only 
be advanced through broad agreement, 
and in committee he went as far as he 
could towards meeting Tory and trade 
union objections to the hill without 
making a complete nonsense of it. Indeed, 
by doing so he trimmed the scope of the 
bill, but he offered nothing to those who 
believed that the enforcement powers, in 
particular, were far too weak. Time will 
tell whether Mr Callaghan has compro¬ 
mised on the wrong issues, so that the law 
proves more irritative than effective. 

Nevertheless, in the present climate of 
opinion, which is far more anti- than pro¬ 
immigrant, Mr Callaghan was probably 
right to settle for a weaker hill which was 
more generally acceptable. No doubt a 
stronger bill could have been forced 
through, but there might then have been 
persistent public clamour for it to be 
watered down. The likely ugly conse¬ 
quences of such clamour are all too 
obvious. 

The danger that the clamour and the 
consequences might still arise are still 
with us. By not opposing the bill, Mr 
Heath has almost certainly guaranteed 
that it will pass through the Lords safely 
enough. But there is certainly no guaran¬ 
tee that all the 45 vociferous Tory rebels 
will drop their opposition to the hill when 
it becomes law. Mr Powell, for one, shows 
no inclination to do so ; on television last 
week he repeated at length his charge 
that the bill is simply adding fire to gun¬ 
powder. But then Mr Powell has never 
been unduly careful with his matches. 

It would be unrealistic to expect Mr 
Heath to disown his right wing rebels, 
however little sympathy he has with 
them ; what he can be relied upon to do 
is to disown any Tory candidate who 
attempts to gamer votes by a racialist 
appeal. Possibly the best contribution that 
he can now make to race relations is to 
ensure that Mr Callaghan’s all-party 
select committee to oversee th& working 
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Sandys and Powall: now thay'ra 45 

of the act is speedily set up, and to allow 
some of his rebels to serve on it. Such 
a committee, concerning itself solely with 
facts, could do much to overcome preju¬ 
dice—on both sides. And the removal of 
prejudice is what race relations should be 
all about. 


Labour party 

End of the whip? 


The unusual spectacle of the lories 
warring among themselves on the floor 
of the Commons in the early hours of 
Wednesday morning had one quite 
hilarious sequel: when Labour MPs met 
five and a half hours later to censure 
their own rebels, they used the Tory 
revolt over race relations as an excuse 
to proclaim that peace had broken out 
in the Labour party. As an exercise in 
political opportunism it was breathtaking 
in its blatancy. 

The regular weekly meeting of the 
parliamentary Labour party had been 
especially set aside for the censuring of 
23 Labour MPs who two weeks ago 
voted against the prices and incomes bill 
and put the Government’s majority in 
peril. Considering that 16 of them have 
already been suspended once this year for 
abstaining in a vote of confidence in the 
Government, the sentence of censure was 
in any case widely regarded as ludicrously 
inappropriate. Between five and ten 
o’clock on Wednesday morning, someone 
(now who could that possibly have 
been ?) saw the opportunity to get the 
party out of a fatuous situation, and keep 
the Tory revolt in the headlines to boot. 

For it soon became clear that the 
meeting was fixed. Ministers, who are on 
something like a three line whip to attend 
the PLP when Government policy is at 
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Chief Whip Silkin: a pipe of peace 


stake, were told their presence was not 
required. That it wasn’t, for after a gooey 
speech by Mr John Silkin, the Chief 
Whip, and a brief debate, the sixty-odd 
MPs present quickly accepted a proposal 
that the whole subject should be 
“ adjourned.” In view of the way that 
the “ mood of the party ” had been 
“ heavily influenced ” by the events of 
the night, even Mr Silkin “ fully sup¬ 
ported ” the move to adjourn. Later it 
was announced that the censure motion 
had been dropped completely. 

Which reduces the question of disci¬ 
pline in the parliamentary Labour party 
to a complete farce. Indeed, weary right 
wing Labour MPs were saying afterwards 
that discipline no longer existed ; and 
they could be right. For not only does 
Mr Silkin believe in tolerance to a degree 
that makes loyalists shudder, but even 
when his tolerance runs out he is unable 
to enforce the disciplinary measures that 
he thinks necessary. 

Two weeks ago, tjiis paper did Mr 
Silkin an injustice when we suggested that 
he would not recommend that the 23 
rebels should be expelled. We now know 
that he recommended to the liaison com¬ 
mittee of the PLP that they should have 
the whip withdrawn, and that it should 
be left entirely to the rebels to decide 
whether they applied for readmission next 
session. Rather pathetically, he had to 
iettle for a meaningless censure instead. 
Now they have got off scot free. 

With everyone very tired, and the anti- 
Wilson critics in despair at the Prime 
Minister’s fighting comeback last week¬ 
end, the parliamentary Labour party 
should get through to the beginning of 
August and the summer recess without 
further ructions. But the new session in 
the autumn could well be another story. 
The Labour rebels are likely to return 
strengthened by victory for their policies 
at the annual party conference. When the 
rows break out then—as they most 
certainly will—it is extremely unlikely 
that they will be contained without a 
change of Chief Whip, and drastic 
changes in the liaison committee and the 
present code of conduct. 


Defence 

Damn all that 
eagerness 

“ 93rd ! 93rd ! Damn all that eagerness! ” 
So Colin Campbell shouted at the 
battalion that is now known as the 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders when 
it surged forward against the Russian 
cavalry at Balaclava. In Russell’s famous 
phrase “ that thin red streak topped with 
a line of steel ” then held its ranks and 
its ground. Another Colin, Lieut-Col. 
Mitchell of the Argylls, may, along with 
many other Scotsmen, be shouting much 
the same phrase at the Army Board after 
'Thursday’s defence white paper. 

The Argylls will be disbanded before 
September, 1972. Along with them will 
go the 2nd battalion Scots Guards, the 
Middlesex regiment (dying hard, perhaps, 
for the last time), the Leicesters and the 
Rifle Brigade, while two famous Wessex 
regiments, the Glosters and the Hamp- 
shires, are to be amalgamated. L^nits in 
the Royal Armoured Corps, Royal 
Artillery- and the Royal Engineers will be 
disbanded as well. All this sits oddly with 
the decision, reversing an earlier one, that 
the Territorial and Army Volunteer 
Reserve III is to be kept alive for the 
time being. The pain to local pride 
and tradition is being spread around and 
it is the “ junior ” regiments that are 
going. In many ways the extent of the 
fuss will be governed by the actions of 
Lieut-Col. Mitchell, who is resigning 
from the army even though the end of his 
career there was not officially in sight. 
He could be the focal point of public 
discontent with this further phase of 
standardisation within the army. 

The fuss is not simply historic roman¬ 
ticism. Rather it poses a question : do 
local loyalties, the human, family touch 
of the old county regiments, have much 
to do with recruiting ? Not much is the 
answer, but enough to matter for the 
time being. In Scotland, which provides 


10 per cent of the army’s recruits, it 
happens to master just that little Wt more. 
Hack away tpo crudejy at fhese Mil ties 
at a time when -thf Juried services kre 
seen to be a declining industry and those 
who rightly search to save costs and 
improve managerial efficiency may be 
wondering why too few tftten join up; 
They can preach professionalism, career 
prospects, opportunities to go abroad on 
draining and all the rest of it. They can 
insist, as the white paper does, that the 
services offer a w stimulating, worthwhile 
and enduring career.” But when men see 
that by 1973-74 the armed forces will be 
down by a quarter on what they were in 
1965, they will wonder what is in it for 
them. 

Planned to run down to something 
around 340,000 by then (of which the 
army will have about r 60,000), the 
armed services may find that their num¬ 
bers are short of this goal. This will 
certainly happen if recruiting continues 
to be as bad as it is at present. Re-engage¬ 
ment will provide no answer, for this will 
throw the age and rank structure awry. 
Nor will the forces dare in this technical 
age to reduce their strict physical and 
intellectual standards. So all the fair 
promises that Britain is making to Europe 
and Nato—and the latest white paper 
carries the earmarking for assignment of 
Britain’s forces to Nato another few 
steps forward—may not prove quite so 
fair in fact as they are in prospect. It 
will be a pity if the taut professionalism 
of the armed forces that Britain is offering 
to Europe is prejudiced by a sheer lack 
of numbers. 

Numbers matter to the Europeans. 
They matter elsewhere too. If there are 
not quite enough men, how will the rest 
of the world rate Britain's 11 general 
capability ” outside Europe ? The latest 
white paper defines this capability just 
a little more precisely : a substantial 
number of naval ships, amphibious forces, 
several squadrons of aircraft and a land 
force of at least a brigade group size. 

It is still rather vague, hut these forces 
will he highly mobile and past experience 
Continued on page 46 
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Fishing: deep waters 


This week the British fishing 
industry got a new subsidy policy 
for the deep-sea fleet. It cer¬ 
tainly needs something. Econo¬ 
mically, the last 12 months 
have been the worst for some 
time; catches were generally 
good, but average values fell 
sharply. It was also the year of 
the St Romanus, the Kingston 
Peridot , and the Ross Cleveland, 
and the whole furore over the 
industry's attitudes, methods and 
equipment which those tragedies 
provoked. 

The story is just .the reverse in 
Peru. In 1958 the total catch 
in that country was about the 
same as it was in Britain. Now 
it is eight times larger. Develop¬ 
ing countries as a whole take 
25 “n of‘the world exports of fish. 
The problems of the British 
industry are fairly extreme, even 
measured against its competitors 
in the north Atlantic. Peru's 
growth has been exceptional, even 
by the standards of developing 
countries. But the trend, none 
the less, is a clear one: the fishing 


countries of the north Atlantic 
are facing severe problems, 
whereas those in the developing 
countries are receiving every 
incentive to growth. This is in¬ 
evitable, and on the whole cor¬ 
rect, but it is producing some 
alarming problems on the way. 
Mainly, it is a matter of demand. 
Fish accounts for only about 1 % 
of total world food supplies. But 
the part played by fish in the 
diet varies a Jot from country to 
country. In some—Austria, for 
instance, and, more surprisingly, 
America—very little fish is eaten. 
In Norway, traditionally brought 
up on the‘stuff, consumption per 
head is high. And in many 
countries in the Far East and in 
Africa, with low calorie diets, 
only cereals, starches and fruit 
are consumed in greater quanti¬ 
ties. 

This is the point. From a nutri¬ 
tional standpoint, the animal pro¬ 
tein contribution is particularly 
important. In most countries of 
the Far East, in many of the 
developing countries south of the 


Sahara, and in Japan and Portu¬ 
gal, about one half the animal 
protein in the diet comes from 
fish. The fishing industry is one 
of the first things which the 
government of a developing coun¬ 
try tries to stimulate, and it is 
also an industry towards which 
much aid and assistance from 
international organisations is 
directed. 

Developing countries are anxious 
to earn foreign exchange. The 
export business in fish, helped 
by the rapid development of 
freezing equipment, as well as 
the traditional canning and curing 
techniques, is very big. Close to 
£830 mn of fish and fish products 
are exported and imported each 
year ; which is 6% of the trade 
in agricultural primary products. 
Hence the large, and rising, pro¬ 
portion of this trade taken by 
developing nations, despite their 
distance from many of the main 
markets. 

The nature of the growth in 
demand has also been a help to 
developing countries. The main 
increase has come from farming 
and industry, not from the con¬ 
sumer market. In America the 
use of inedible raw materials in 
the production of food is illegal, 


so fish oil comes in handy. It 
is also used in paints, varnishes, 
soaps. In Europe it is mainly 
used in the manufacture of mar¬ 
garine. So the demand has grown 
steadily. The demand for fish 
meal has gone ahead even faster, 
under the stimulus of modern 
pig and poultry farming. In both 
these end-uses the quality of the 
fish does not matter too much, 
nor does the fact that it has been 
frozen. But price does matter. 
All this tends to make it an ideal 
market for developing countries 

Supplies 

The final factor in their favour 
is simple supply. The north 
Atlantic and the north Pacific 
have been fished on a commercial 
scale for a long time. In the 
south Pacific and the Indian 
Ocean near south and south-west 
Africa, where supplies are 
greatest, the surface has only 
been scratched. The developing 
countries have a lot to go at. 
Over-fishing is not the prob¬ 
lem it is in, say, the north 
Atlantic. There the situation be¬ 
came so bad at one time that two 
organisations sprang up to deal 
with it : the North East Atlantic 
Fisheries Convention (largely the 
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European fishing nations, and 
Iceland), and the International 
Commission for North Atlantic 
Fisheries (almost all the north 
Atlantic countries). 

These two meet every second 
year and, helped by a panel of 
scientists, make recommendations 
to member governments, who are 
then responsible for pushing 
through the necessary legislation. 
The principal regulatory instru¬ 
ment is the size of the holes in 
the trawler nets; setting a mini¬ 
mum size of hole means the 
small, young fish escape. The 
agreements have, on the whole, 
been respected, and have done 
some good. God and hake are 
still over-fished, but stocks of 
haddock have increased. 

For all these reasons it is not 
surprising that it is the newer 
fishing nations—Peru, some of 
the African states (and Russia 
can also be put in this cate¬ 
gory)—which are setting the 
pace. The total world catch has 
steadily mounted. In 1958 it was 
33.2 mn tons, in 1966 it was 
56.8 mn tons. This expansion 
is expected to continue. Estimates 
of the world catch in 1980 are 
75 mn tons. But the increases 
shown by Britain, Denmark and 
Canada, for instance, are very 
moderate. 

Two fundamental factors under¬ 
lie the situation in the older fish¬ 
ing nations. First, the growth 
of demand has slowed down, and 
in some countries actually 
declined. It does seem, with cer¬ 
tain exceptions, that as countries 
become more affluent, their con¬ 
sumption of fish falls. Fish and 



chips is a working-class dish. And 
even when demand remains fairlv 
stable overall, it tends to shift 
towards the better kinds of fish : 
the movement is from cod to sole. 
This selective demand explains 
one of the most curious pheno¬ 
mena of the fishing world: the 
countries which tend to have the 
largest stocks of unsold fish, also 
have the largest imports. These 
are those developed countries— 
America, Britain, Germany, and 
France—where demand is chang¬ 
ing. Together with Japan and 
Italy, they take 70% of world 
exports, and 75% of this propor¬ 
tion comes from the developing 
countries. 

Second, the industry itself has 
gone through all the classic stages 
associated with a number of the 
older primary industries. It grew 
up when competition was un¬ 
regulated and intense. As demand 
grew, trawlers went farther afield. 
Now that demand has become 
smaller and more selective the 
industry is characterised by low 
profits in general, many marginal 
enterprises, an inadequate replace¬ 
ment of capital, and an increasing 
reliance on government subsidy. 
The whole thing is further com¬ 
plicated by the fishing industry 
being heavily concentrated geo¬ 
graphically. 

Not all is black, of course. Some 
countries arc still doing very well. 
Techniques are in many cases 
now very sophisticated (fisher¬ 
men can now detect shoals of 
fish acoustically, by using echo- 
sounders and, more recently, 
sonar). Inshore fishing can still 
be very profitable. But the prob- 
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lems are there. There are two 
which stand out : 

1. There is too much deep-sea 
fishing (alternatively called fish¬ 
ing in middle and distant waters) 
by out-of-date , vessels. The 
best quality fish tends to be 
close inshore. But when fishing 
was a growing industry, inshore 
waters rapidly became very 
crowded, and so trawlers began 
to go farther afield. Apart from 
the fish in deeper waters, there 
was the attraction of other 
people’s inshore fish. 

Now that demand is less buoyant, 
this fish often fetches rock-bottom 
prices. So profits fluctuate a lot, 
and are often low. But deep-sea 
fishing is just that part of the 
industry which needs most capi¬ 
tal. Packed in ice, fish begins to 
deteriorate after three weeks, and 
three weeks is often not long 
enough to get a decent catch. If 
a skipper pushes on until the 
limit, what fish he docs bring 
back may be half rotten. 

The answer is deep-freezing on 
board, which removes the time 
limit problem. Already one-third 
of Canada’s and Russia's total 
catches are landed deep frozen. 
But this is expensive. Factory 
trawlers, where the fish is pro¬ 
cessed and packed for the con¬ 
sumer, and which are much used 
by the Russians, are even more 
expensive. 

New subsidy 

It is this problem which the 
new British subsidy policy is 
designed to tackle. The scheme 
specifically covers all boats over 
80 feet in the distant, middle and 
nearshore fleets, i.c. not those in 
the herring or inshore fleets. This 
part of the business has received 
a subsidy since 1962, as a result 
of the report of the Fleck com¬ 
mittee. But it was a subsidy 
which reduced each year (in the 
year to July 31st it will be about 
£ 1.5 mn ; profits before deprecia¬ 
tion of this part of the fishing 
business in 1967 were £1.3 mn). 
And it was also a subsidy paid 
on a fleet basis. 

This meant that very inefficient 
ships could “ hide ” in a fleet 
which had a few good ones ; so 
owners were not taking the old 
ships out quickly enough. The new 
subsidy is meant to be on a ship 
basis, though there will certainly 
be complications in working this 
out. The new subsidy is also 
larger (up to £4 mn a year), and 
geared to encourage efficiency in 
other ways too. The subsidy is 
for a minimum of five years, with 
the possibility of revision after 
three. 

There are dangers. The size 
of the subsidy indicates that the 
civil servants have reversed 
Fleck’s conclusion: they do not 
think that the deep-sea fleet can 
be self-supporting in the near 
future. This might make it very 
difficult to revise thix^s in a down¬ 
ward direction in future. Instead 
of no more help for old boats 


Britain's Profit Problem 

Profits of the British distant, 
middle end nearshore fleets (i.e. 
not the herring or inshore fleet). 


before depreciation: 

£mn 
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Total earnings: 

1.3 
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40.0 
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and a lot for new ones, the 
policy might turn out to mean 
more for new boats, but just as 
much as ever for old. This would 
be fatal. 

It would, equally, be fatal if 
the subsidy on good boats did not 
give the owners enough to get 
into deep-sea fishing on the right 
scale. It could be a case of too 
little, too late. Britain is a long 
way behind on equipment. 

2. There are still harmfully wide 
differences in countries’ policies 
towards fishing. One instance is 
the problem of territorial waters. 
Because inshore fishing is thriv¬ 
ing, countries have continually 
contrived to give even greater 
protection to their inshore 
fisheries against foreign fleets. 
After the Icelandic cod war of 
1956 a series of international 
agreements were drawn up which 
recognised the practices of 
different countries within the 12- 
mile limit. 

Fishing limits 

But these practices do vary a 
lot. Britain, for example, has an 
exclusive fishing limit of six miles, 
and restricts foreign fishing in 
certain ways between six and 12 
miles. Others arc exclusive about 
the whole of the 12 miles. Some 
newer fisher countries are claim¬ 
ing up to 50 and 100 miles. (All 
these moves are, of course, an¬ 
other factor working against 
distant water fishing.) 

Subsidies vary widely. Britain’s 
has been running at rather under 
£2 mn a year; and will run at 
under £4 mn a year. Norway’s 
is about £14 nm a year. In 
relation to weight of catch this 
is not a lot different, but 
measured against value, it is. 
Fishing subsidies must also be 
related to agricultural subsidies. 
Some countries have quantity 
restrictions or duties, some only 
one or neither. 

The common market is at present 
trying to sort out its arrange¬ 
ments. Last month the commis¬ 
sion proposed a common fisheries 
policy. One of its proposals 
(hopefully) was the abolition of 
all quantity control between the 
Six and the outside world. At 
the moment the proposals are still 
being digested. But in fishing, 
above all, a degree of inter¬ 
national harmony would be 
useful. 
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will add to their efficiency. But size will 
limit their effectiveness ft> &bushfire” and 
internal security operations. And if the 
forces fall short of their planned numbers 
by the mid 1970s, how keen will the 
politicians and the service planners be to 
commit Britain to such operations, how¬ 
ever limited ? Eagerness to discard the 
past might, just possibly, make the run¬ 
down a lurch-down. 


Old people in hospital 

Avec red faces? 


Just over a year ago a book called “ Sans 
Everything” was published, which pre¬ 
sented a prettv horrifying picture of the 
treatment of old people in hospital. 
Independent inquiries were set up to 
investigate the particular allegations of 
crueltv in the hospitals concerned, and 
the results have now been published in a 
white paper ((blind 3887) which Mrs 
Barbara Robb, the mam author of the 
book, calls “ shocking whitewash " and 
which the Minister of Health claims to 
have “ authoritatively discredited " most 
of her assertions. 

Anyone who lias read both the book 
and the w'hite paper must agree with Mr 
Robinson. Mrs* Robb had indicated that 
the descriptions in “ Sans Everything'* 
applied to a small minority of hospitals, 
but the whole tenor of the book implied 
that they were fairly general. In fact, 
seven hospitals turn out to have been 
concerned, in six different regions, and 
one of them—the Cowley Road Hospital 
in Oxford—is famous for having pioneered 
the active treatment of the old and 
infirm. Seven hospitals certainly cannot 
be taken as evidence of general ill- 
treatment. Xor, except in one or two 
instances, do the particular incidents 
stand up to examination, and the main 
“case history” in the book—the so- 
called rescue operation of a mentally ill 
old lady from Friern Barnet Hospital by 
Mrs Robb and her friends—is dissected 
and shown up as a distortion. 

In this case the committee was not 
helped h\ those responsible for the allega¬ 
tions ; Mrs Robb herself and other wit¬ 
nesses refused to give evidence. In this, as 
in the publication of the book, AECrIS 
(Aid for the Elderlv in (iovernment Insti¬ 
tutions), of which Mrs Robb is chairman, 
defeats its own good intentions. For there 
are things to criticise iiThospitals ; indeed, 
after disposing of the individual alleged 
incidents at Friern the committee then 
goes on to make some very telling 
criticisms of its administration and 
management. The danger is that wild 
accusations—in the words of one of the 
committees “converting singular into 
plurals and . . . making an isolated inci¬ 
dent appear ... a regular occurrence ” 
—that are then shown up as worthless 
engender complacency. Mr Robinson has 
an open mind on the value of establish¬ 


ing a hospital inspectorate ; but an 
alert, modern management would prob¬ 
ably be more effective in easing the really 
awful burden that lies on the nursing 
staffs and which is the main reason for 
such deplorable incidents as do occur. 


Social security 

Know your rights 


Mrs Judith Hart, Minister for Social 
Security, has still not launched her pro¬ 
mised publicity campaign to tell the 
public what their rights and opportunities 
are in this field. The new rules about 
prescription charges are only one example 
of unnecessary obscurity. Maybe the 
Treasury is too frightened at the possible 
effects of everybody getting w'hat they 
are entitled to. Considerable success 
appears to have been achieved for the 
Department of Education and Science's 
campaign earlier this year to inform 
parents about eligibility for free school 
dinners. But the exact effect is hard to 
measure since at the time that meals 
went up from is to is fid, on April 1st 
ipfih, tiie fourth schoolchild downwards 
in any family became eligible for free 
meals. This combination of circumstances 
meant that in May iqfiB 10.8 per cent of 
schoolchildren were obtaining free meals 
compared with 3.8 per cent in September. 

Meanwhile the Supplementary Benefits 
Commission is being urged to do its bit 
towards lifting the veil of obscurity sur¬ 
rounding who is entitled to what. 
Because of the traditionally discretionary 
character of the supplementary benefit 
(ex-national assistance) officials seldom 
give reasons for their decisions. Yet these 
art* very largely based on a confidential 
book of rules known as the A ('ode. The 
code, it is understood, contains principles 
rather than rigid definitions. To publish 
it, as the commission is now considering 
whether to do, should in no way detract 
from officials' discretion to act more 
liberally than the code suggests in 
individual cases. 

It would, on ■ the other hand, be 
immensely helpful to applicants, and to 
social workers, to have some idea of the 
general rules governing such tilings as 
lump sum grants for clothing and furni¬ 
ture, the payment of fares for a wife and 
family to visit a husband in prison, and 
so forth. An added reason for publication 
is the well-informed opinion of the Child 
Poverty Action Croup (who have led the 
campaign for .more publicity) that 
officials are using their discretion to 
narrow, rather than to enlarge, the scope 
of the code. Since the code itself is more 
restricting than the legislation which it 
interprets, this is clearly undesirable. It 
is especially so when it appears that the 
“ undeserving poor” (e.g. unmarried 

mothers) frequently receive less generous 
treatment than “deserving” cases, like 
elderly widows. Publication would almost 
certainly lead to more appeals! But they 


might he more worth-while than most 
appeals at present, which are often under¬ 
taken at the suggestion of officials who 
want to end an argument when they 
know they are in the right. 


The blind 


Making money too 


It is pleasant but unusual to find 
government close-fistedness “ doing good.” 
Its effect on the workshops for the blind 
has been exactly that. Back in 1964 these 
basket-weaving, traditional little havens, 
which employed about 3,500 blind people, 
were costing £2^ million* a year in all. 
The Royal National Institute for the 
Blind and the Ministry of Labour make 
great efforts to place blind people in 
ordinary employment. But it was quite 
clear that there would always be a sub¬ 
stantial number needing sheltered 
employment-—if only because most of the 
100,000 registered blind persons had 
become so late on in life. 

Hopefully, the government set up 
Industrial Advisers to the Blind—an 
organisation which was to try to wean 
the workshops from the production of 
under-priced, kind ladies' Christmas pre¬ 
sents and to push them into producing 
more competitive goods ''and selling them 
to anyone. The IAB drew up some 
excellently obvious guidelines. The best 
kind of work for blind people to do, they 
said, is medium length runs on semi¬ 
automatic machinery : neither “ one- 
offs ” nor long runs requiring big, 
automatic, expensive plant. They should 
be able to get contracts from manufac¬ 
turers needing a smallish order completed 
that they did not want the bother of 
doing in their own factories. Blind peo¬ 
ple could use machinery perfectly well 
provided either the machine is moving 
all the time, or the operator, but not both. 
They should stop selling stuff exclusively 
through their own little shops. And, most 
important of all, they would find selling 
to wholesalers or manufacturers easier 
rather than harder the less noise they 
made about their disabilities. It would 
he easier to sell a product than a charity 
wholesale. 

Some of this strong stuff took a while 
to sink in. But workshops already make 
a go of plastic injection moulding, and 
manufacture an amazing collection of 
soaps, television parts, cosmetics, 
packaging and bedding. Some of these 
activities are actually starting to make 
money. Partially sighted people are 
being brought in—despite the Ministry 
of Labour’s standing request that 
employers should make up 3 per cent of 
their labour force with the disabled, there 
is still a number of unemployed partially 
sighted people. The real success mark is 
that most blind workers prefer their new 
jobs. Basket making may be peaceful, In# 
there is a social drop-out feel about it-*- 
ratlier like sewing mailbags. 
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REACHING FOR THE STARS 

The Story of Jodrell Bank 
By Bernard Lovell. 

Oxford University Press. 281 pages, 

Hardly an eyebrow has been raised by 
this week’s announcement of a £400,000 
grant from the Government to repair 
fatigue cracks and replace other worn 
parts in the great Jodrell Bank radio 
telescope that has been functioning day 
and night, almost without a break, for the 
past ten years. But if Sir Bernard Lovell 
has any tears left to shed, the irony of it 
would make him weep. For the 15 years 
during which the telescope was being built 
and he was subsequently struggling to pay 
off the debt on it, Sir Bernard kept a 
diary of events that would have earned 
him a martyr’s crown many times over 
were he not so sorry' for himself already. 

The story of the telescope can be com¬ 
pressed into a sentence : a project that 
Sir Bernard thought at the outset might 
cost less than £100,000, accumulated by 
the end bills for the Government of close 
on £700,000. It did not happen over¬ 
night. The first firm engineering estimates 
were rounding out at the £250,000 mark ; 
later they went up to £400,000 ; then a 
further £260,000 was needed ; and it was 
never certain that law suits, claims 
for damages, and demands for extra pay¬ 
ments would not at any moment add 
alarmingly to the bills. Sir Bernard finds 
it hard, even now, to see why he should 
have been so heavily blamed for this. 
Well, is he more sinned against than 
sinning ? 

This raises several important points, 
about science and about the relationship 
between the Government and the univer¬ 
sities (which has never been quite its 
old, free-and-easy self since the Jodrell 
Bank episode. For a start, it is abundantly 
clear that had the young and unknown 
Professor Lovell asked the Government in 
1947 for more than £650,000 with which 
to build a radio telescope, he would have 
been sent packing. And Britain would not 
be the world centre of radio astronomy it 
is today. Yet, because he and, let’s face 
it, his sponsor in Whitehall, Sir Patrick 
Blackett, pitched their request over- 
modestly—as it turned out—successive 
Governments have been deeply suspicious 
of any request for funds for big scientific 
ventures, even though some of these have 
subsequently kept within their original 
promises. So whether Sir Bernard has in 
the long run done a service or a disservice 
to the cause of research in this country 
is open to doubt. Only on the theory of 
a bird in hand, would one say that the 
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balance was indisputably in his favour. 

What is abundantly clear, both from his 
own and other more official accounts, is 
how ill-equipped the average university 
is to manage such a large construction 
project. Manchester University ought to 
have recognised that it had in its young 
professor a magnificent astronomer, but a 
rotten administrator. Jodrell Bank’s 
financial troubles stemmed in almost every 
case from design changes made in the 
course of construction, and to the end 
Sir Bernard remains surprised that such 
desirable technical modifications and 
improvements as those he ordered could 
have such alarming results. But then it 
would have been rather surprising if a 
young man with no experience of large 
scale engineering did turn out to be a dab 
hand at supervising a major contract. 
Even the original £250,000 estimate would 
have been a heavy responsibility to place 
on a green professor of astronomy. But 
the university left him to muddle on, 
until a scandal of major proportions was 
on its hands. 

Time heals, even wounds as deep as 
these. Sir Bernard was beginning to look 
remarkably like a latter-day Job when 
his star shot literally into world view in 
the form of the first Russian sputnik, 
followed by a galaxy of subsequent Soviet 
and American space shots. For more than 
two years, Jodrell Bank was the only 
telescope that could reliably track them. 
It was not what the instrument was 
designed for, but at least the nightly 
recording of bleeps and radar echoes 
ended Sir Bernard’s period as a scientific 
pariah. He called it a miracle, although 
it was not miraculous enough to lift the 
£160,000 burden of debt that the 
Treasury insisted Manchester University 
should carry as penance for its part in the 
financial muddle. In the end, Lord 
Nuffield ended this with a gift of the last 
£50,000 needed to square the accounts. 

Universities are wiser now ; they and 
Whitehall try to provide more professional 
control for large spending projects, and 
sometimes fall in the almost equally 
undesirable fault of excessive caution and 
red tape. Sir Bernard Lovell caricatures 
himself in this book as simultaneously 
naive and arrogant, a sort of bad-tempered 
ostrich. But the fact remains that radio 
astronomy has taught us more about the 
nature of the universe than many another, 
more widely touted, science. And he, 


W 

together with Professor Martin, Ryle at 
Cambridge, is one of its joint architects. 
Do we want to put the clock back, and 
say he should not have been given his 
head ? Because that’s what we could be 
in danger of doing to an upcoming 
generation of Lovells as yet unrecognised. 

HAWKS OF FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Allied Intervention in Russia, 1917-1920 
By John Bradley. 

Weidenfeld and Ntcolson. 290 pages. 55s. 

Many of the problems that faced the 
Entente powers when they tried to aid 
the anti-Bolshevik forces during the 
Russian civil war call to mind the United 
States government’s predicament in Viet¬ 
nam. There were the same difficulties 
in distinguishing friend from foe, in 
co-ordinating military and political objec¬ 
tives, in coming to terms with indigenous 
nationalism, and—last but not least—in 
justifying intervention to a sceptical public 
at home. It remains to be seen whether 
the results of these two operations, 
separated in time by half a century, will 
invite their critics to draw further 
parallels. 

Something has certainly been learned 
about counter-insurgency since the days 
of the pioneers, who committed virtually 
every conceivable error. Their intelli¬ 
gence system was amateur beyond belief ; 
they sent too few troops to make any 
significant impact ; and they quarrelled 
incessantly among themselves over plans 
and priorities. Mr Bradley takes the view 
that 

Allied intervention policy proved a fiasco 

from which ultimately no one benefited, 

either politically or economically. 

It is difficult to dissent from this verdict, 
delivered without prejudice or rancour 
after a scholarly examination of the docu¬ 
mentary evidence. Much of this material 
is still unpublished. Mr Bradley has con¬ 
sulted the files of the Foreign Office and 
the Quai d’Orsay, and has also made 
good use of the east European sources. 
This information has led him to empha¬ 
sise, quite correctly, the important roles 
that were played in the intervention first 
by the Czechs and later by the Poles. 
Both these new nations looked for support 
to France, whereas Britain preferred to 
back the conservative White Russian 
generals. 

In retrospect it is clear that the French 
approach was less unsound, for they 
appreciated the potential appeal of the 
nationalist alternative to communism. But 
how could this sentiment be mobilised ? 
Marshal Foch wanted the various national 
armies to launch a co-ordinated offensive 
under French command. This plan was 
not unrealistic from a strictly military 
point of view, but it overlooked the 
political aspects of the problem and was 
therefore with good reason turned down 
by his colleagues. Although no one 
realised it at the time, this decision, taken 
at Versailles in January 1919, inevitably 
doomed the ventures subsequently pro¬ 
moted by Clemenceau and the otlier 
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IEA Takes the 
Pulse of the 
Health Service 


Since 1957, IEA authors have been question* 
ing the assumptions of a universalist welfare 
policy—in particular the notion that " free " 
welfare produces abundance by removing 
the barrier of price. When, a few weeks ago 
in Sydney, the lEA's editorial director Arthur 
Seldon addressed an international audience 
on this subject, he drew on ten years' con¬ 
centrated research. 

■ His paper, a notably clear and humane 
document, has now been published by the 
IEA: After the NH$ (Occasional Paper 21, 
4s Od). It's totally without humbug. It con¬ 
cludes : " The advocates of universal ' free ' 
services may continue their wishful thinking 
that the common people will willingly pay in 
taxation for state medicine that, paradoxic¬ 
ally, denies them the freedom of choice that 
could accompany rising incomes." 

Or, as Aneurin Bevan once put it: " If we 
were rich enough we would not want to have 
free medical services: we could pay the 
doctors." That was in 1945. Twenty-three 
years and millions of free prescriptions later, 
argues Arthur Seldon, enough of us are rich 
enough to' break the state's monopoly. 

■ Also topical—and imminent: Choice in 
Housing by F. G. Pennance and Hamish Gray 
(IEA Research Report, 3 gns). This latest 
IEA study of the housing market analyses 
the reactions of a large sample of house¬ 
owners and council tenants to the possibility 
of taking their subsidies with them if they 
moved from one area to another or from 
one form of housing to another. 

Pennance and Gray have found evidence 
of a lively but frustrated market in housing 
just below the layers of rent control and sub¬ 
sidised council housing of the past 50 years. 
(Another nail in the universalists' coffin ?) 

■ The IEA publishing programme offers a 
steady output of scrupulously researched, 
often unconventional studies of economic 
and public affairs. You can get a whole year's 
programme for a 5-guinea subscription. Just 
send us the form. 


To: The Institute of Economic Affairs 

Eaton House, 66A, Eaton Square, 
London, SW1. 

Please enrol me as a 5-guinea subscriber. I 
shall send you a cheque on receipt of the first 
publication. ^ 

OR : I enclose my cheque for 5 guineas. 

Name . 

Address . 



hawks, acting independently of one 
another. 

Mr Bradley might have made more of 
this point. He does not show with sufficient 
clarity how high Allied policy was form¬ 
ulated, but allows himself to be sidetracked 
into questions of secondary importance. 
His book lacks balance and is poorly 
organised ; the source references are 
inadequate ; and the number of misprints 
is appallingly high (the French ambassa¬ 
dor in London, M. Gambon, is referred 
to no fewer than five times as “ Jambon ”). 
Despite these defects, and a somewhat 
graceless style, this is a useful introduction 
to a subject which is likely to receive in¬ 
creasing attention from historians as the 
official documents are gradually made 
available for inspection. 


JUSTIFYING PUNISHMENT 

The Ethics of Punishment 

By Walter Moberley. 

Faber. 386 pages. 84s. 

This book is erudite, civilised and often 
very wise. Its cautious claim to be the most 
comprehensive treatment of the subject 
that has appeared, at least in recent years, 
is undoubtedly justified and for two 
reasons. The first is that the author sees 
the scope of his inquiry as far more exten¬ 
sive, and its boundaries as far less clearly 
defined, than most other contemporary 
writers on punishment. Most writers in 
this field have very specialist interests; and 
the current fashion, consequently, is to 
take it for granted that certain doctrines, 
such as the retributivist, are so discredited 
as to merit nothing but the most perfunc¬ 
tory and hostile attention. Sir Walter, by 
contrast, reminds us that all very general 
theories of punishment have something 
illuminating to say about one aspect or 
another of the subject, however onesided 
each may be on its own. Second, it is clear 
that Sir Walter regards the theoretical 
analysis of punishment as a means to an 
end : that of understanding how Christian 
society is entitled to punish and reward in 
this world, and to expect punishment and 
reward of some description in the next. 
And this is certainly not the aim of 
most contemporary investigations. 

These two features make the book un¬ 
usually interesting. For the first time for 
many years we have a detailed discussion 
of quasi-theological notions in punishment 
such as annulment, expiation and atone¬ 
ment, which as the author says are not 
just metaphysical “ highbrow nonsense ” ; 
nor are they, as some contemporary 
writers would have it, vicious pieces of 
nonsense. Hegel and Kant and Bradley 

S reclaimed important half-truths; and 
entham and Mill and Baroness Wootton 
do not have a monopoly of the truth. If 
there is a fault in the book—and it is 
easily excused—it is that Sir Walter makes 
a little too much of this fact by concen¬ 
trating on that old-fashioned brand of 
Utilitarian theory which blatantly sacri¬ 
fices considerations of justice to those of 
social hygiene. But even in such an un¬ 
satisfactory theory he quite properly finds 


some redeeming features; and at one point 
elegantly descr&es it as “a theory of 
punishment .nMuc& claim to be realistic 
without being sordid, and to* bp hhmane 
without being sentimental 6t virionaryP* 
The remarkable breadth of the author’s 
treatment shows itself again in bji s mas*' 
sively documented discussion of prison re¬ 
form, capital punishment and the Nurem¬ 
berg Trials. It is by means of historical— 
and historic—example that we are most 
clearly shown how the many and often 
conflicting aims of punishment have been 
analysed and reanalysed, adjusted and re¬ 
adjusted, through the centuries. Perhaps 
we are at last nearing a system of punish¬ 
ment that embodies the sensible compro¬ 
mises and humane order of priorities with 
which this admirable book concludes. 


KING'S GENERAL 

Sir Ralph Hopton : The Kings Man in 
the West , 1642-1652 : A Study in 

Character and Command 
By F. T. R. Edgar. 

Oxford University Press. 265 pages. 55s. 

It is difficult to get a clear idea of Sir 
Ralph Hopton either as a personality or 
as a commander from this biography. 
Hopton was the principal general for 
King Charles I in Devon and Cornwall; 
he won some initial victories, was finally 
defeated and died in exile. The Civil 
War in England is complicated by the 
dissensions among the commanders of 
both sides, the numerous scattered skir¬ 
mishes and inconclusive battles, but 
Professor Edgar adds to this confusion by 
his failure to write lucid English. 

This book's value lies in the incidental 
detail it provides, rather than in any pro¬ 
found assessment of either Hopton or the 
war : for example, the comment by the 
royalist Sir Edward Walker that the 
loyalty of the west to Charles I was 
largely the result of an outdated social 
structure— " . . . that obedience to their 
Superiours, which the rest have cast 
off . . ; or the complaint of the parlia¬ 

mentary soldier besieging Arundel in 
January, when “. . . the weather was 
cold, the nights long, and the season of 
the yeare troubled us, who lay in the 
Field extreamly with high winds and 
extraordinary showers of rain. . . The 
most constructive chapter is that on the 
logistics of the royalist forces under 
Hopton, showing the immense difficulties 
of finance and supply, and the growing 
impossibility of effective action in the 
absence of decisive leadership from the 
Court. 

Sir Ralph Hopton had both courage 
and tenacity: tne royalist victory at 
Roundaway Down was won while he was 
still blind from an accidental explosion. 
These cjualities together with his loyalty 
make him an attractive character. But 
if a biography is to make a lasting impact, 
it should do more than arouse interest; 
it needs to illuminate and clarify a whole 
period and it is here that Mr Edgar's book 
is inadequate. 
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MASTER DRAMATIST 

The School of Shakespeare: The Influence 
of Shakespeare on English Drama, 1600-4$ 
By David L. Frost. 

Cambridge University Press . 315 pages. 
55 8 * 

Was Shakespeare properly appreciated 
by his contemporaries ? Or did he suffer 
the fate of the Romantic artist—neglect 
or under-valuation by his contemporaries? 
The orthodox view of recent times was 
that associated with the American 
scholar G. £. Bentley whose researches, 
based on what seemed a careful count 
of references, led him to announce that 
during the greater part of the seventeenth 
century Shakespeare’s reputation as a 
dramatist w 4 s markedly lower than that 
of Ben Jonson. In a recent article in 
Shakespeare Quarterly Dr Frost chal¬ 
lenged Bentley’s conclusions, showed that 
his research methods were defective or 
at least questionable, and declared that the 
evidence really points the other way . 
that Shakespeare was always recognised 
as the master-dramatist of his time and, 
as far as we can judge from the hap- 
hazaidly surviving records, never suffered 
neglect from his discerning contempor¬ 
aries. 

In this book Dr Frost examines Shakes¬ 
peare’s influence on his immediate suc¬ 
cessors in the Jacobean and Caroline 
drama. There are long chapters on 


Middleton, Massinger, Webster and Ford, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and on the re¬ 
venge play. Its main conclusions are that 

Thomas Middleton is one of the few radi¬ 
cally changed by Shakespeare: Webster and 
Ford, temperamentally opposed, absorb what 
they can and discard the rest, while Mas¬ 
singer's limited capacity seems to have 
recluded him front any but occasional 
enefits. 

The chaper on Middleton is one of the 
best; he is presented as the only dramatist 
of the time who, in his two late tragedies 
Women Beware Women and The Change¬ 
ling , could fruitfully imitate Shakespeare’s 
mature tragic work. Dr Frost’s account 
of Middleton’s development is fresh and 
imaginative, yet for all its plausibility it 
suffers from over-compression and a too 
drastic selection of the relevant material. 
His account jumps from the early come¬ 
dies to Hengist , King of Kent and the two 
tragedies: the tragi-comedies of the 
middle period get no attention, yet they 
are not unimportant for a consideration 
of the two tragedies. And not everyone 
(especially those fortunate enough to have 
seen Anthony Page’s production a few 
years ago) will agree that W t omen Bewan 
Women is an “ undoubted failure.” The 
chapter on Massinger sets out to demolish 
—at what seems excessive length—^the 
notion that he was in any significant 
sense an heir of Shakespeare. This part 
of the book is the most unremittingly 
thesis-like, thorough, worthy, but weari¬ 


some. The best pgrts of the .remaining 
chapters put fohvard the VieW—in each 
case convincingly—first, that Shakespeare 
in Hamlet radically transformed the tradi¬ 
tion of the revenge play, and, secondly, 
that in Pericles ana the other M last plays ” 
Shakespeare initiated a return to romance 
and was not indebted to the example 
of Beaumont and Fletcher (as an older 
critical tradition would have it). 

Dr Frost has certainly succeeded in 
freshening and reinvigorating his subject. 
His many hypotheses amount to almost 
a new map of Jacobean drama. They in¬ 
volve radical reinterpretations of a num¬ 
ber of difficult historical problems—and 
as such some of them are sure to be 
disputed—while his sense of “ Shakespeare 
as master to the age” leads to a way of 
looking at this period which to our shame 
must be called new but which is also sur¬ 
prisingly sensible and sane. Since this 
is Dr Frost’s first book he might be gently 
admonished that his style could be im¬ 
proved : some sentences are muddled to 
the point of obscurity, and his attempts 
at metaphorical vividness cause discom¬ 
fort, e.g., “ beneath the bland smile are 
teeth of satire.” But his controversial 
manner is admirably bold and decisive, 
combative but unmalicious. He has prob¬ 
ably taken on too much for a single book 
—in itself a forgivable fault—but the im¬ 
portance of his main contention seems 
undeniable. 


One million pounds in the making. One hundred cartographers and fifty draughtsmen 
in the designing. Now Pergamon Press present the greatest atlas in the world. 


The Pei^amonWbrld Atlas 


For those with an eye to business, 
study, research, exporting or general 
information, this atlas is indispensable. 

200 pages of geographical maps. 
Over400 thematic maps and charts of 
economic information, ranging from 
political organisation to distribution 
of agriculture. 

The maps are printed in ten 
colours, some in twelve, many folding 
out to double and treble spreads. 

An index of over 140,000 entries, 
providing a quick, easy way to find any 
item ip the atlas. 

And for the first time Russia and 
China are presented on a larger scale 
and in more detail than has previously 
been attempted in any Western Atlas. 


The atlas is stud-bound, enabling 
you to take out an individual map 
for exhibit ion or privete study. 


Most or the maps fold out double 
or treble. This gives you larger 
spate end more detail then ever before 
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METHODISTS TODAY 

Methodism Divided: A Study in the 
Sociology of Ecumenicalism' 

By Robert Currie. 

Faber . (Society Today and Tomorrow 
Series.) 348 pages. 63s. 

It has been asserted, without evidence, 
that if the members of a church are much 
concerned over union with other churches, 
that church is in decline. In the jargon 
of the cUy, “ ecumenical ism in an 
advanced industrial society is a function 
of the decline of religion.” Mr Robert 
Currie seeks to illustrate the unproved 
axiom by a close study of Methodist 
development since 1850; where the 
numbers have unquestionably declined, 
and where successful unions have taken 
place. 

Something is doubtful about the use 
of such evidence. During the last hundred 
years the number of practising Christians 
has declined, especially in relation to 
the total number of people in the state. 
During the same period Christian groups 
have become more charitable towards 
one another. The alleged relation of cause 
and effect is still as dubious as ever. That 
the presence of non-Christians in large 
numbers has the effect of making 
Christians more conscious of their com¬ 
mon Christianity is so vast a platitude that 
it hardly' needs stating ; and if this is all 
that is meant by the jargon about 
ecumenicalism and decline, no one will 
wish to quarrel. But something about the 
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way in which such a thesis is presented 
causes the reader to wonder; as though 
the author were telling us, the more 
charitable the Christians, the weaker their 
churches are likely to be. 

Discarding, however, the dogmas that 
occasionally condition these generalisa¬ 
tions, we find in this book an important 
contribution to modern Methodist history. 
There is nothing superficial about the 
study of the sources, and the middle 
chapters contain excellent illustrations of 
the history of a modern English denomina¬ 
tion ; the decline of Victorian evangelical 
puritanism, and the consequent adjust¬ 
ment of mural rules ; new attitudes to the 
theatre and art and the novel ; 
the restatement of theology forced by 
the historical examination of the Bible; the 
new doubts about hell ; and changes in 
ritual and organisation. Such a study has 
not been undertaken in quite this way for 
any other denomination, and it illuminates 
the development not merely of the 
Methodist churches, but of the English 
religion. This history is much better than 
the end to which it is used ; even though 
the book does not quite disprove the 
rule that history is better history when 
it is not used to other ends. 

CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 

Traditional Crafts and Skills: Life and 
Work in Medieval and Renaissance Times 
By Vaclav Husa et al. Translated by Iris 
Irwin. 

Paul Hamlyn. 227 pages, including 
illustrations. 63s. 

The pity is that the rather dreary title is 
going to put a lot of people off reading 
what is otherwise a remarkable book. It 
is a genuinely original piece of research, 
in which illuminated manuscripts, murals, 
woodcuts and even coats of arms have 
been used as sources for the economic 
development of western Europe from the 
Middle Ages to the brink of the invention 
of steam and modem industrialisation as 
we now know it. Of course it has been 
done before, but this time the scholars 
have reproduced their actual source 
material, faded, battered and imperfect 
as it often is, and added their own anno¬ 
tations beside the illustrations. “ It would, 
of course, have been possible to have 
approached the subject more selectively,” 
they say in the preface,” choosing only 
the most attractive examples to illustrate 
oiir theme . . . but it would have been 
superficial and have contributed little to 
our knowledge of the subject.” 

A great deal is talked these days about 
the unconscious beauty of purely func¬ 
tional design ; well, it applies to scholar¬ 
ship too. The authors’ intention is wholly 
serious, but the mult is a joy fo the eye. 
The extraordinary series of pictures show¬ 
ing the Czech mining 1 industry—men 
working underground, washing ,at the end 
of the day, ore smelting—that appear."to¬ 
wards the end of the book show how far 
the middle ages had managed to progress 
without more power to their elbow than 
could be provided by an ox or d horse 


and an intimate knowledge of ptiiSeys 
and the fulcrum. But by the eighteenth 
century, the authors complain, aitistii, 
particularly good ones, had begun to use 
their imaginations and their pictures 
ceased to reflect life as it was going oh 
under their noses. They idealised, they 
romanticised, they could no longer be 
relied upon to show accurately how ah ox 
was slaughtered or the nap was raised bn 
doth. 

So the book ends. But like many sophis¬ 
ticated works its appeal is not only to the 
clever, but also to the very simple. A child 
would get almost as much from it as a 
serious historian ; the fact that because 
the book was written in Czechoslovakia, 
the material is largely Bohemian in 
origin is neither here nor there. There was 
not all that much of a technological gap 
in western Europe then. 

OTHER BOOKS 

The Story Of Art. By E. H. Gombrich. 
494 pages. 27s. 6d. Classic Art: An Introduc¬ 
tion to the Italian Renaissance. By Heinrich 
Wolfflin. 312 pages. 24s. The Art Of 
Constantinople : An Introduction to Byzan- 
tine Art, 330-1453. By John Beckwith. 192 
pages. 21s. Phaidon Press. 

These three best-selling titles form Phaidon 
Press’s first venture into paperbacks in this 
country, although it has already produced 
“ The Story of Art ” in paperback form for 
sale in America, where it is a recommended 
college textbook, and Australia, with great 
success. 

The quality of the new paperbacks is iden¬ 
tical with that of the cloth editions, except 
that the Gombrich is printed on less heavy 
paper, as the size of the book wbuld have made 
the use of art paper, as for the other two titles, 
too unwieldy. Even so, for papert>acks they do 
seem rather heavy and slippery. But since they 
are going to be put to long-term use and are for 
reference, especially by students, efforts have 
been made to prevent them from disintegrating 
too fast, i.e. the bindings are stuck, not sewn, 
and instead of acetate the lamination of the 
cover is plastic film, which is less likely to 
split and peel. The result of dispensing with 
expensively produced stiff covers is that the 
books can now be bought for between 55 and 
65 per cent of their original price, so no one 
is likely to complain of their slipperiness. 
Further volumes to come in the autumn include 
Jakob Rosenberg’s “ Rembrandt ” and Beren- 
son’s 14 Italian Paintings of the Renaissance” 
in two volumes. 

The Law and Practice of Employment, 
Part I. By A. H. Boulton. Chartered institute 
of Secretaries. 48 pages. 12s 6d. 

There was a time when a small businessman 
was able to concentrate on running his business. 
If he needed workmen and staff, he hired 
them ; when he stopped needing them, out 
they went. But now being an employer is a full 
time business in itself. This is She result of a 
century of legislation to protect the position of 
the employee, as employee, of tile emergence 
of the social security system, and of the growing 
tendency by governments to get employers to do 
their book-keeping for them, notably by the 
operation of die PAYE system. The Chartered 
Institute, of Secretaries has performed, a valuable 
sery|ce by commissioning three booklets to set 
out concisely the full extent of the modern 
employer’s responsibilities. This first booklet 
deals with contracts of employment, termination 
of employment, social security and tax. The 
other two will cover employer!’ liability and 
training, and the rules about special classes of 
employees. 

The History of The Royal Commonwealth 
Society, 1868-1968. By Trevor R. Reese. 
Oxford University Press. 292 pages. 45s. 
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Everyone has a dream of the U.S.A. 

Maybe you dream of surf breaking on the endless California coast 
Or Autumn in a sleepy New England village. Or a mad evening 
in Manhattan. Whatever U.S.A. you dream of, there’s one 
great way to get there. Pan Am? 

And whether you go for business or pleasure, our new low 
Family Fare Plan lets you take your wfc and family along. 

For far less than ever before. And the President’s Hospitality 
Card wffl save you money wherever you go. ,, 
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Find a way to lessen a 
man's task, to increase his 
productivity...and you'll 
raise his standard of living. 
And that's exactly the 
role played by Dominion 
Magnesium Limited, a 
member of the enterprising 
Falconbridge group of 
companies. 

Through its subsidiary 
Aerometals Limited, 
Dominion Magnesium turns 
out a wide variety of work¬ 


killing products, performing 
wonders with magically 
light and rugged magnesium. 
Take these exclusive 
Aerometals magnesium 
buckets especially 
developed to speed up and 
lighten the tough job of 
pouring concrete. One- 
third the weight of a steel 
bucket of equal capacity, 
they can be crane- or rinan- 
handled with ease. And it 
makes economic good 
sense to ship magnesium 
concrete buckets by air*. 


Then there's universally 
useful hand trucks and 
step ladders. And a 
virtually endless list of 
other handy products. 

Uses of magnesium are 
limited only by imagination 
...and there's no limit to 
imagination at Dominion 
Magnesium. So, why not 
put the magic of magnesium 
to work for you? 


FALCONBRIDGE* 

Toronto Canada 


Falconbridge...an international mining and industrial group producing nrietJk minerals, oil, natural gas arrd other products 
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Would fire 

find you 
unarmed ? 


Let’s face it, she is very beautiful 
but a bit behind the times. She dates back to an age 
when the art of sculpture was way ahead of die 
art of fire protection-centuries before 

the advent of Matthew Hall in fact . 1 
Nowacjays no one need fear damage to their property-or their 
art treasures-by fire; they merely have to insist 
upon Matthew Hall fire protection-so effective 
that the cost of the installation will probably 
be paid for in three to five years out 
of savings on insurance premiums. 

We have designed and installed 
complete fire protection systems in public and 
commercial buildings and factories of every shape 
and size. They are still standing. 

#1 


We publish a fire protection brochure. Please ask for one. 



Mechanical Services UtL 


Fire Protection Division, P.0. Box IBT, Matthew Hall douse, 
101-108 Tottenham Court Road, London, Wl. Tel: 01486 8676. 
Also at Belfast; Glasgow; Manchester; Sydney, NSW; Melbourne, Victoria. 
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This must be the right place. .. 

Commercial 
Union Assurance 

A tyftpta* MlUfOM# strvitsfrom ou*r joo locat branehtt HoadOjflta *4 Cornhill, London B.C.J. 

(AO ma rty r* of th C om mmtl UmOn Assurant* Group or* mmbtrs of to* Smith Insurant* Assouan**) 







The $500 million Louisiana oil refinery last August — a total loss 


A Seller's Market 


Profitability has returned to the insurance business as part of the normal insurance cycle, and no 
thanks to anything the insurers have, or more accurately have not, done to put their house in order 


Now insurers have the whip hand. 
Underwriting is profitable again. But 
there is more to it than that. A new 
“problem** has suddenly appeared, the 
problem of capacity. This is analysed in 
detail on page vi, but what it boils 
down to is that the insurance business 
is becoming undercapitalised. The busi* 
ness is growing faster than the industry’s 
underlying capital and reserves. 

The cause is th^ long spell of under¬ 
writing losses, which, despite booming 
investment income, has badly reduced 
insurers’ margins lor plough-back,; and 
made it harder to raise new capital The 
consequences are that ioitte customers., 
are now finding it hard to "get the insur¬ 
ance they need, and that insurance has. 
now temporarily become profitable agaim u 

Insurers are in a seller’s market Jbm- 
petition has eased off. Economic levels 1 
of; premium rates can be restored. , The *■' 
“ ^etn” of capacity then ought seem 
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rather a welcome problem; profitable for 
insurers, tiresome for everybody else. 

This is a mistaken view. The capacity 
problem poses new and subtle dangers 
to insurers. The first of these is that 
governments will not stand idly by while 
insurers fail to meet the insurance needs 
of the community. Many would be only 
too glad to have a go themselves. 
Insurers in America have been short¬ 
sighted and weak to go running to the 
Federal government for reinsurance 
against the race riot risk. It is a weird 
argument that riots should become less 
insurable just because they happen more 
regularly. Similarly if insurers cannot 
provide cover for big new capital inten¬ 
sive industrial complexes, or the latest 
jet airliners, there will soon be pressure 
fpr governments to provide it instead. 

On the other hand insurers must be¬ 
come ihote ready to relinquish business 
that passes.over the dividing line between 
insurance and social security. Continental 
insurers are still fi&fitiftg against the 
,, , State sickness and pension 

r. British insu|er* .'rihty now ' pride 
that they; have ttarnt ip live 
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insurance (see page xvii). In America, 
meanwhile, motor insurance is under 
official investigation, and a scheme of no- 
fault insurance, which is one step towards 
socialisation, is under discussion (see page 
xviii). As we have argued before, insurers 
ought to be concentrating on developing 
new products for tomorrow, rather than 
clinging to those of yesterday, 

The second danger is that just raising 
rates to economic levels in one bound 
will tend to get harder, year by year* As 
these surveys have stressed repeatedly, 
insurers are more and more regarded as 
publicly accountable, If the old rates were 
so “ uneconomic,” why were they tolerable 
for so long ? And since insurers receive 
investment income of something like 6$ 
per cent of their premium income, the 
bulk of it from the investment of these 
premiums, rather than their own reserves, 
why do they have to have nil; under¬ 
writing profit on top of that ? These are 
the sort of questions governments and 
the public now ask. British insurers have 
escaped the Prices and Incomes Board so 
far. But they have not escaped its 
shadow^.;Motor insurance premiums need 
to go up* we are told,. Very well. Then 
; why don’t they ? , *- 

The answer, ;«me suspects, is that 
British. ^Insurers do. not yet feel capable 
of standing up to Mr Aubrey Jones. Yet 
nothing would be. worse* than to hold 
dental premium rates * below economic 
levels, ' with .the same misguided, sense 
of social Responsibility as the building 
societies showed in the face of MrCal- 
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laghan’s blandishments. The farther rates 
are allowed to drift from economic levels, 
the more difficult it i* to restore these 
later. The guiding principle should be 
to ensure that premium rates are 
economic always, and that methods of 
rating and administration and selling are 
above reproach. This is where the thi& 
danger creeps in* This is the danger that, 
with the return of profitability, insurers 
will kid themselves that their problems are 
now solved. 

In fact if one thing is certain in insur¬ 
ance, it is that a spell of high profitability 
will eventually produce a resurgence of 
competition, with new capital coming 
into the business (though perhaps not 
enough to cover the really high risks). 
Profitability could then again evaporate, 
with insurers’ problems still unsolved. 

Certainly the spell of poor under¬ 
writing has had salutary and useful 
effects. Methods of rating have been 
rethought in some fields (but not all). 
In marine insurance, as the competition 
has slackened, premiums have returned 
to economic levels. In reinsurance (see 
page xxviii), the changes have been even 
more far reaching. Principles of reinsur¬ 
ance rating have been reviewed, and 
rates have gone up, which may eventually 
mean higher direct insurance rates. 
Companies have at last begun to recog¬ 
nise that their troubles may not be entirely 
due to acts of God, but may have some¬ 
thing to do with their own ability (or 
lack of it) to react to changing external 
circumstances. They have started to 
look at their organisation structures. One 
—the Sun Alliance and London—has 
broken with tradition by not only appoint¬ 
ing its chief general manager to the board, 
but even making him deputy chairman. 

Others are beginning to think about 
marketing, about who their potential 
customers are, about what insurance 
these customers could be persuaded to 
buy, about making the product actually 
attractive as well as comprehensible to 
make them buy it, and, most controversial 
of all, about new ways of getting 
through to these customers and about the 
cost (in terms of commission and ser¬ 
vicing) of using traditional channels like 
brokers and agents. Certainly thought 
must precede action. But unfortunately 
on many of these problems there is still 
precious little sign of action. Instead six 
of the big companies in existence a year 
ago are now preoccupied with merging 
into three groups, when they ought to be 
preoccupied with more urgent and more 
relevant problems. The danger is that 
with the revival of profitability the 
industry will now go back to sleep. Four 
years ago this survey warned of the 
dangers that a marked improvement in 
results would be taken as a sign to slow 
up the process of rewriting old policies. 
Many policies have been rewritten in 
these four years, but more have only been 
redrafted, while far more have only just 
been designated as old. With a seller’s 
market at Ifut, our warning of four years 
ago can «fl|fe,be repeated, with emphasis. 


The Problem of Capacity 

Insurers all over the world are suddenly realising that the capacity of their 
market is not growing as quickly as the demands being made on it 

In 1966, 19,218,502 cars were produced on the personal fortunes of members. In 
all over the world. Had the production total, however, these must have grown b> 
facilities been used more intensively, more more than the 39 per cent growth in mem- 
cars could have been made* but only so bership shown in the table. But with the 
many more. The world's capacity for car British companies the problem is more 
production is finite. Producing still more serious than the statistics in the table sug- 
cars would need more production fapili- gest. Gross assets include claims unpaid 
ties, more capital invested in the industry, and unexpired premiums, which increase 
Obvious ? Of course—for cars. But what in line with premium income. To get at 
about insurance ? Whoever thinks that the companies' underlying capital and 
the insurance industry might some day get free reserves, these 11 technical ” reserves 
stretched to capacity, with no room for need to be subtracted. So the rise in the 
more risks ? The job of insurers is to capital and free reserves must have been 

spread the burden of fire, theft, ship- slower still: one authoritative estimate 

wrecks, air crashes, motor damage around puts it at 45 per cent only, 
society so that the individual or company 
is spared the actual risk of loss and the Profits 

need to provide for it. Spreading risks The drop in the industry's reserves, in 
around is easy. Who would imagine that relation to premium income, is the result 
the problem of “ capacity " would arise, of the world-wide spell of poor under¬ 
let alone that it should be exhausted ? writing and has occurred despite booming 

Yet believe it or not, this is now a serious investment income. The chart shows the 
possibility. This “ capacity ” has two course of non-life underwriting over the 
dimensions. the net assets of insurers in 

relation to then premium income, and Growth of BusillOSS and Capacity 
their ability to absorb large risks. There ( 1956 - 65 ) 

is ground for concern on both counts. Premium Gross Net 

0 Inc Assets Assets 

British companies 80% 54 % — 

Assets American insurers 89% 81% 78% 

The assets situation is shown in the do (1956-66) 98%* 824% 61% 

table. Lloyd's underwriting capacity can- LteFd s 69% (no. of^members 

not be measured accurately It depends (American figures exclude marine buainaaa) 
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decade. In America overall underwriting 
losses have fluctuated from a loss of 1.8 
per cent of premium income in 1956, to a 
profit of 0,7 per cent ih 1959, to a loss of 
3.2 per cent in 1965, and averaged 1.2 per 
cent. Investment income turned this into 
a profit averaging 3.8 per cent, from 
which dividends were paid and reserves 
strengthened as shown in the table. 

Large Risks 

The large risk problem is this: most of 
an insurer’s premiums come from small 
or medium-sized risks from which he 
obtains the spread of risks so essential to 
minimise his own exposure to risk, with a 
premium income of a given size. A 
smaller fraction of his premium income 
comes from the very large risks that 
require maximum acceptance by all 
insurers if the values at risk are to be 
covered in full. Aviation risks are the best 
current example of this. The total at risk 
in a fully-loaded jumbo jet will not be far 
short of $100 million. The problem has 
arisen previously in insurance history: 
before the war the British Government 
had to underwrite part of the risk on the 
Queen Mary. But the market will be able 
to cope with the Q4 (even though the 
risk will be around £25 million compared 
with £3.7 million for the Queen Mary 
>n 1937)- 

The trouble is that large risks have 
suddenly grown much larger in the last 
few years, largely because of technological 
advance. For example: 

• Between 1963 and 1967 one typical 
oil refinery in France increased in value 
by 177 per cent, to just under $100 
million. Since the explosion at the 
Louisiana refinery in August 1967, in¬ 
surers have learnt that the whole of even 
a huge refinery can be destroyed in a 
single explosion, as this American one was.' 

• The largest tankers afloat have grown 
from 20,000 tons in 1948 to 31,000 ’ 
in 1956 and to over 225,000 in 1968. 
Meanwhile, since 1 1956, costs of construc¬ 
tion have falieh from $125 per ton in 
1956 to $70 per ton now. Despite this 
values have still quadrupled. 

Apart from the much increased values, 


^ 7 ‘ 1 




The largest ship lathe world, fUlford 


size produces other problems. Mammoth, 
tankers and bulk carriers must' be 
launched from specially strengthened slip¬ 
ways or built in building docks and 
floated out' otherwise buckling of the hull 
can occur. This buckling has only 
occurred in mammbth ships but insurers 
have had to pay the bill. 

Similiarly tile coast of the £ftilf of 
Mexico is now peppered with off-shore 
oil rigs, refineries and chemical plants. All 
are liable to be struck by hurricanes. By 
contrast 20 years ago no structures of 
high value stood in their paths of destruc¬ 
tion. Betsy, the famous 1965 hurricane, 
in other words, instead of being a freak, 
could merely be a precedent or pointer 
for the future. In the North Sea gas 
field also, there have already been serious 
losses to plant which was not in existence 
five years ago. Values of oil rigs have 
more than tripled over a decade. But 
over this period the losses have been so 
heavy that premiums have increased from 
3 per cent of sum insured to 9J per cent. 

Meanwhile values of top industrial fac¬ 
tories are growing rapidly. Economics 
demand increasingly large scale produc¬ 
tion methods ; plant becomes more and 
more expensive and complex, with the 
growing use of automatic machine tools 
and other sorts of computer controlled 


machinery. As if this weren't enough, 
modern methods of factory construction 
, and utilisation only increase the chances 
that a fire will burn out an entire unit. 
Already some of the World’s larger car 
factories in Europe as well as America 
are having difficulty in getting complete 
insurance cover. Because of the nature 
and consequences of technological 
advance, exposure to risk increases out of 
all proportion to the growth of national 
incomes. 

New Capital 

Does it matter ? There are three sound 
reasons why it does. The industrialist 
needs to Use all his capital in his business, 
and cannot afford to keep great quantities 
of liquid funds lying around for possible 
disasters/ Self insurance on a large scale 
is also inefficient from an economic stand¬ 
point as the total of these funds would be 
far greater than the insurance industry 
needs to cover equivalent risks. Secondly 
bankers And investors both require that 
their capital should be adequately pro¬ 
tected against disaster. And thirdly 
employers need to be protected against 
sudden disasters if they are to provide 
continuity of employment. 

New capital is clearly needed. But far 
from expanding, in some areas the mar- 


































































To see Steve at utork you'd think his career ‘meant 
everything to him. But Steve is a family man: as he 
himself would tell you, his wife and children are by far 
his deepest concern. 

It was because of this that he came to the Insurance 
Group which really understands the problems facing the 
head of a family: the Sun Alliance & London. 

Steve's first step was to take out a ‘With Profits’ 
Endowment Assurance: a Policy that gave security while 
his family was growing up and a lump sum at a date when 


he would be thinking of retirement. Later, impressed 
by the friendliness and service he always received from 
the Group, he came to rely on. them again and again-to 
insure his house, his car and just about everything else 
he owned. 

Now they know that everything has been done to 
ensure the security of their future, Steve Collins and his 
family can'enjoy life all the more. Can you? 

Visit your nearest Sun Alliance & London brancK-you can 
be sure of a friendly reception and helpful advice . 


The name you cah trust 

SDN ALLIANCE & LONDON 

INSURANCE GROUP 



Head Office: 
Bartholomew Lane, 
London EC2 
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ket’s capacity is actually contracting. The 
sudden and unusual spell of poor ex¬ 
perience in marine insurance has driven 
some of the weaker spirits out of business. 
The effect of raising premiums rates itself 
reduces capacity : at Lloyd’s for example 
the total premium income an underwriter 
can take is determined by his deposits. So 
his premium income ceiling stays con¬ 
stant ; then if the rate increases the 
amount of risk he can insure falls. Since 
the Brussels 11 Innovation” store was 
burnt down, the Belgian market has 
sharply contracted. Amazingly the mer¬ 
gers in the American and London com¬ 
pany markets seem actually to have 
reduced the amount of a single risk the 
merged companies will carry. 

New capacity therefore requires new 
capital. To this end, Lloyd’s has 
announced that foreign applicants will now 
be eligible to become members. Com¬ 
panies, on the other hand, can only turn to 
their shareholders. One large American 
company has estimated that it needs to 
raise $300 million during the next five 
years, merely to maintain its present posi¬ 
tion in the expanding American economy. 
But new capital raising operations will not 
be made any easier by the study by 
Arthur D. Little which has revealed that 
the 43 largest American non-mutual in¬ 
surers earned a return of 4.4 per cent on 
their capital and free reserves between 1955 
and 1965, culminating in a resounding 
minus 2.5 per cent for 1966. It is hardly 
surprising that some of America's leading 
insurance groups are now thinking about 
diversifying into other more profitable 
fields. And, even more serious, some 
American insurance companies are now 
sitting ducks for take-over bids from con¬ 
glomerates. Some of these are being 
tempted by the prospect of reinvesting 
the funds in other, more profitable, lines 
of business, and stopping the insurance 
side altogether. 

How many British companies know 
what return is earned on their capital ? 
What is known, however, is that British 
companies have been adding to their 
reserves far more slowly than their Ameri¬ 
can competitors, although their premium 
income is growing almost as fast. Their 
need for fresh capital is, therefore, even 
more acute, or will soon become so. But 
British insurance company shares have 
long since lost their growth rating. Was 
this why their dividends went up this 
year ? 

It is to the long term advantage of the 
industrialist and shipowner that the in¬ 
surance world be profitable : greater 
reserves are essential if their ever growing 





properties are to be covered. But the proving its service. These steps will bring 

insurance world must avoid allowing in the profits that will strengthen reserves 

competition to drive down rates to sub- and make it easier for the industry to 

economic levels, and concentrate on im- attract fresh capital. 


The Tariff Must Go 

" The tariff system has served its purposesaid one general manager in 


March. We agree 

One hundred years ago the Fire Offices 
Committee was formed. So began the 
British tariff system of collective rate 
fixing and other collaboration that still 
exists today. This century-old system has 
brought many benefits to insurers and 
customers at home and abroad, but there 
is now a growing suspicion that it has 
survived just a little too long. The rapid 
deterioration in British fire and accident 
business during recent years has shown 
that the slow-moving tariff machine is no 
longer capable of keeping up with deve¬ 
lopments, or of meeting the intense com¬ 
petition of today. 

By contrast, the non-tariff offices have 
demonstrated that they are able to adapt 
their premium structures to new circum¬ 
stances far more quickly. But they work 
in the shadow of the tariff companies : 
when the tariff offices’ premium structure 
falls out of line with the underlying 
pattern of risk, not only do these offices 
suffer, but the discrepancy works as a 
drag on the whole market. Big non- 
tariff companies like the Eagle Star and 
the General Accident found it easier to 
recast their motor premium structures' in 
1966 after the tariff offices had acted. 

What is wanted is some flexible form 
of price leadership. Nobody tvant* to see 
fire and a&ident insurance, Regenerate 


into violent price competition, without 
regard to the underlying risks. Histori¬ 
cally this has usually led to insurers being 
driven out of business, with suffering all 
round. One of the first fire insurers was 
Dr Nicholas Barbon, son of “ Praise God 
Barebones ” ; starting up, cleverly, soon 
after the Great Fire of London, he was 
quickly locked in a struggle for survival 
with the Corporation of London, which 
had introduced its own insurance scheme. 
No one had any idea how to select or 
rate risks, but Dr Barbon won—by ruth¬ 
less methods—and his company appears 
to have survived until 1720. In the mean¬ 
time several new fire insurers had 
emerged, of which only the Sun, now 
part of the Sun Alliance and London, 
remains today. More offices were estab¬ 
lished in the eighteenth century and 
competition soon became so fierce that 
premium rates were pushed down below 
break-even point. The Sun, the Royal 
Exchange and the Phoenix formed an 
agreement in 1798 which broke down 
under competitive pressures and it was 
not until 1838 that any effective pact 
was found possible, and then only for the 
heaviest risks of the time; docks and 
warehouses. Eventually, in 1868, a 
number of fire offices got together to form 
the Fire Offices Committee. 
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Subsequently various accident offices 
formed the Accident Offices Association. 
As time has passed, fire and accident 
offices have largely amalgamated into the 
present composite offices, and entered 
the life and marine fields also. But 
although membership of the FOC and 
the AOA is now substantially identical, 
the two tariff associations continue to 
function as though no such change had 
taken place. Many offices have stayed 
outside both associations. Thus from the 
formation of the FOC, the market has 
been divided into the “ tariff ” and “ non- 
tariff ” factions that were joined by a 
third in 1887, when Lloyd’s underwriters 
started to write fire risks. 

The tariff bodies have always regarded 
their main job as being the stabilising of 
premium rates, rather than relating these 
rates to actual risks—or even assembl¬ 
ing statistics of risk, either for their own 
members, or to cover the market as a 
whole. The first steps in this direction 
are now being carried out, but by the 
British Insurance Association. And even 
its efforts are severely hampered by the 
offices’ reluctance to " waste time ” getting 
out figures, and their obsessive and long¬ 
standing fear of giving secrets away. 

Because of these traditional attitudes, 
the tariff bodies have confined themselves 
to fixing premium rates, hammering out 
the fearsomely complicated standard 
forms of policy and policy conditions, 
fixing rates of commission and fixing dis¬ 
counts for sprinklers and fire-protec- 
tion appliances. They also co-ordinate 
their relations with non-tariff offices and 
the rest of the market generally. One 
feature of this co-ordination is a restric¬ 
tive practice that the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission ought to look at: when a 
large British risk is being* hawked 
around the market, the tariff offices insist 
that they collectively should Jfc allowed 
to take at least 65 per cen f t of it, or none 
at all. Fortunately this practice is begin¬ 
ning to disintegrate under the growing 


This survey was compiled, and partly 
written, by Alan Parker 

--- 
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shortage of capacity in the insurance 
market (see page vi). The tariff offices 
are becoming increasingly hard put to 
it to take up their 65 per cent of some 
big risks, and even placing the remain¬ 
ing 35 per c ® n t among non-tariff offices 
and Lloyd’s underwriters is beginning to 
get difficult. 

Originally the tariff bodies operated 011 
a world wide scale, along with the Royal 
Navy, the Colonial Office and so on. 
Foreign insurers joined in, where appro¬ 
priate, as associate members. These 
golden days have passed; local markets 
have developed abroad and overseas 
rating work has now been taken over by 
the BIA, which, for all its virtues, probably 
has a more insular attitude than the old 
overseas tariff bodies. 

What the tariff covers 

Some minor classes of insurance are 
free of rating agreements. These fall 
mainly into the accident branch and 
include personal accident and sickness, 
all-risks, cash in transit and personal 
liability. Overseas, independent writing is 
still possible in some countries, though 
these are diminishing in number, with 
the emergence of local rating organisa¬ 
tions, frequently backed by local legisla¬ 
tion. But in general all fire department 
risks and all the remaining accident 
department risks are covered by the 
tariff. There is no tariff in marine insur¬ 
ance, but there are informal discussions 
on rates within the Institute of London 
Underwriters and the Lloyd's (marine) 
Underwriters’ Association. Aviation 
underwriters co-operate in the same 
sort of way. Only in life assurance is the 
market completely free from rate fixing 
arrangements. Significantly life assur¬ 
ance is also the only branch where proper 
statistics have always been maintained. 

As time has passed, the elaborate tariff 
structure of agreements and committees 
has come increasingly to resemble the 
Maginot Line—formidable but inflexible 
and progressively more irrelevant to the 
real problems. To an alarming extent 
the broad lines of underwriting policy 


have slipped out of the hands of the top 
managers of the individual tariff com¬ 
panies and become enmeshed in the 
intricacies of the tariff system, where the 
pace of the slowest tends to be the pace 
of the whole. In the non-tariff companies 
by contrast—and the smaller ones especi¬ 
ally—underwriting policy is directed from 
the top. Even where there is no tariff, 
the informal collaboration over rates can 
produce the same sort of inflexibility, as 
tended to happen over jets around 
1 959"63 (when rates stayed up too long), 
and more recently in marine insurance 
where market inflexibility and unrealistic 
competition from abroad have both 
been responsible for the bad spell of losses 
now finishing. 

Similarly the response of the tariff 
offices (with two-thirds of the business) 
to the sharp deterioration in fire wastage 
in 1961 onwards was slower than it might 
have been if the offices had been acting 
independently. And the fire offices have 
been blamed for reluctance to en¬ 
courage the use of fire protection devices 
by giving reduced premiums. Partly this 
is because fire insurers have been badgered 
with allegedly fire-proof inventions ever 
since the Great Fire of London and have 
grown sceptical with time, and with good 
reason ; and basic premiums have often 
been too low in the first place. But the 
conservatism is probably partly attribut¬ 
able to the need to get a consensus among 
members. Nevertheless the Fire Protection 
Association (which also includes the non¬ 
tariff offices and Lloyd’s) gets little support 
for the patient and socially valuable work 
it is continuously engaged in. 

But these are minor blemishes in the 
system compared with the chaos over 
motor insurance, which falls within the 
purview of the AOA. The three increases 
in tariff premiums since 1951 have each 
resulted in a drop in the tariff offices’ 
share of private car business (from 62 
to 33 per cent). In addition the non-tariff 
offices have steadily increased their share 
of the better drivers, leaving the bad 
ones to the tariff companies which are 
suffering also from the constant pick¬ 
ings of their best business by independent 
specialist insurers. The Cornhill owes an 
unbroken profit record to careful selec¬ 
tion of risks, and the spectacular growth 
of the Vehicle and General to a profit 
of £645,000 last year has shown the 
results of even greater selectivity. With 
the challenges from the AA and kAC 
(whose schemes are strictly selective, 
although this is not evident from the 
literature circulated to members), the 
tariff insurers’ problems will intensify. 

Fortunately the latest spate of mergers 
has probably brought the ending of the 
tariff system rather closer. Just as the 
General Accident has bought the York¬ 
shire, and the Vehicle and General har 
bought the World Auxiliary, so may 
other non-tariff offices pick off other 
small tariff companies. More " mergers 
among big companies , might leave one 
of them out in the cold, say the, Norwich 
Union which, as a mutual company, 
would find it hard to merge with anyone. 
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The Scottish Widows’ Fund & Life 
Assurance Society is now offering an 
entirely new Pension Fund Manage¬ 
ment Service which will be of interest 
to all employers. 

The plan is being operated through 
the medium of a subsidiary company 
known as PENSIONS MANAGE¬ 
MENT (S.W.F.) Ltd. 

This new service has all the advan¬ 
tages of a Private Pension Fund— 
and more. With the extensive invest¬ 
ment experience of the Scottish 
Widows’ Fund, it offers an unrivalled 
system for the management of large 
pension funds. 

Copies of the explanatory booklet 
TENSION FUND MANAGEMENT’ 
will gladly be sent on request. 

SCOTTISH WIDOWS' FUND & 
UFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 

GROUP SCHEMES DEPARTMENT 
44 Drumsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh, 3 
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PUN 

FOR YOUR FUTURE 
RETIREMENT 

with the 

LIFE, CASUALTY & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

FUTURE ASSURED 
GROWTH PLAN 

THE POLICY WITH 

4 BIG BENEFITS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
TO THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


1 RETIREMENT INCOME of which only the interest 
content is taxable, or alternatively a lump sum. 

3 SURRENDER VALUE AFTER THREE YEARS. 
The policy is a negotiable document and can be used 
for temporary loans 

2 INFLATIONARY HEDGE. The policyholders are 
entitled to all the capital appreciation in the Future 
Assured Growth Plan Fund. This increases retirement 
income without being subject to capital gains tax. 

4 BENEFIT IN ADVERSITY. Insurance against acci¬ 
dent or sickness preventing the payment of premium 
is available at low cost. The benefits of the policy 
remain the same and the cost is borne by us. 


Our FUTURE ASSURED GROWTH PLAN offers security and a steady income in retirement. See the typical 
example below to get an idea of what a policyholder would receive at age 65. 


EXAMPLE. Anyone aged 35 next birthday, taking out a 
policy for £5,000 guaranteed sum assured payable at 
age 65, paying a premium of £14 per month. This would 
amount at age 65 at follows: 


MINIMUM MATURITY VALUE 

(Assuming no rite or fall in share values) _ 

MATURITY VALUES 

(Assuming 3X annual increase in shire values) 

(Assuming 4K annual incrsass in share values) 

(Assuming 5% annual increase in share values) 

HIGHEST POSSIBLE TOTAL NET COST OP PREMIUM 
(Assuming fuW tax mbits)__ 


MINIMUM 
CAPITAL INCOME 

£1.440 £124.141. 


£10.746 

£12.636 

£16.670 


£1.042.5s. 
£1.264.14*. 
£1,620.6s! 1 

M 


I 


■■■ for further detoils rett/m this coupon ■§*■§■ 

Pluses 1st mt have • quotation On how your Futura 
Aaaurad Growth Plan oan Onnoftt ma In my ratlramant. 

| To UPE. CASUALTY S GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

■ Builuy Hous«, High StiMt. Bushay. Harts Tal 01-B50 431 \ 

I 

I NAME---—_ 

I 
I 


ADDRESS. 


. Oita of t 


Ltass 
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Any tariff office so placed might then 
want the freedom of manoeuvre • that 
would result from its leaving the tariff. 
Conversely both the Royal and the Com¬ 
mercial Union are now powerful enough 
to go their own way whenever it suited 
them and the defection of either would 
probably finish the tariff system in its 
present form. Even among the tariff 
companies themselves there is a growing 
feeling that the day of doom is not 
far off. And it seems a fair forecast that 
the immediate cause will be one of the 
present tariff giants wanting to put its 
motor insurance on to a coherent basis. 

The tariff system has undoubtedly 
served a useful purpose. It has made for 
stability during a hundred years in which 
cut-throat price competition might have 
harmed its customers and weakened the 
position of the British insurance indus¬ 
try in the world as a whole. It has 
failed in two respects. It has not changed 
with the times : collective rate fixing is 
not appropriate to contemporary condi¬ 
tions in many of the fields in which it 
is now applied (although it might become 
appropriate again sometime in the 


future). The most obvious of these fields 
is motor, with commercial fire risks a 
good second. Secondly, collective action 
has not been forthcoming where it ought 
to have been: e.g. in reforming the 
remuneration of agents and brokers. 
Everybody agrees that introductory 
agents get paid too much. Collectively 
the tariff offices have been strong enough 
to force through a reform here, but they 
have not. 

Neither have they maintained statistics. 
Nor have they ffcally 8> ot to grips with 
the problem of excessive motor repair 
costs. Significantly the BIA itself has 
recently initiated action on the last three 
of these four points. The prospect is that 
the practice of collective rate-fixing will 
eventually disappear from many of the 
fields where it now operates, and that 
with time, more of the functions the FOC 
and the AOA now perform, or ought to 
be performing, will gravitate towards the 
British Insurance Association itself. Since 
the old fire offices and accident offices 
have long since merged into composites, 
there seems every reason why their rating 
associations ought now to do likewise. 


Underwriting at a Profit 

Profits , yes. But spectacular dividend growth, no 


Last year, British insurance companies 
managed to make a profit from their non¬ 
life underwriting for the first time since 
1961. It was only marginal and there 
was still a loss after overhead expenses 
(such as the cost of pensions to retired 
staff) had been met. But the 1967 
accounts were also carrying the strain 
of the worst summer yet for race riots 
in America, and the final reckoning for 
Hurricane Betsy. 

The more realistic approach to rating 
of risks and to the cost of running the 
business that has been forced upon 
insurers by the lean years of underwriting 
seems to be paying off. But in the ten 
lean years from 1957 to 1966, the 11 
companies included in Table 11 ran 
up underwriting losses amounting to 
£135 million, after overheads, and it 
will clearly be some while before under¬ 
writing can be made to earn sufficient 
profits to replenish reserves adequately. 
Even devaluation will only help if over¬ 


seas operations are profitable. Now, with 
interest rates at record levels, the 
insurance companies are still heavily 
dependent upon investment income. 

Since customers increasingly buy fire 
and accident insurance together, they 
dislike having to deal with two separate 
departments. So departmental demarca¬ 
tion is becoming more blurred. This 
year, the Commercial Union and the 
Phoenix have taken the lead by produc¬ 
ing combined figures for them—thus 
incidentally providing shareholders with 
even less financial information about 
their business than hitherto. True, the new 
Companies Act cuts across old bound¬ 
aries, in what it makes companies tell 
the Board of Trade. But, suitably 
presented, this information ought to be 
given to shareholders too. 

In Britain, the cost of fires continued 
to rise—to £90 million against £82 
million in 1966. But the bulk of this 
loss consists of relatively few fires, 


so that this problem can at least be re¬ 
duced to manageability by die new and 
promising re-rating of risks that began in 
1963. By contrast, motor insurance 
remains a headache and this is now by 
far the biggest single class of risk. That 
it is now temporarily in the black again 
is the consequence of the breathalyser, 
combined with the higher premium rates 
that began to take effect in 1966. Even 
these higher premiums could only be 
brought in because competition from 
unsound cut-price insurers began to fade 
away at that point. With specialist 
insurers like the Midland Northern and 
Scottish as well as the (now) more staid 
non-tariff, operators like the Vehicle 
and General constantly refining their 
rating structures, the tariff companies’ 
rate structure will soon need more 
attention. 

Marine department .results in 1967 
reflected the final accounting for Hurri- 
can Betsy (marine insurance books ate 
closed for each 12-month period at 
the end of the second following year) 
as well as a bad patch during which fierce 
competition drove premiums for hull 
insurance down to an unremunferative 
level. Marine and aviation losses last year 
of the companies included in Table 11 
totalled £3.2 million, following losses 
of £4.3 million in 1966 when, for the 
first time for many years, marine under¬ 
writing ran into the red. Twelve months 
ago there were signs that it was getting 
back on to an even keel and the 1967 
chairmen’s reports confirmed the trend. 
Marine underwriters have learned to live 
with super-tankers and specialised ships 
such as liquid gas carriers and oil rigs. 
The aviation insurance market will soon 
have to cope with jumbo jets, where there 
are big concentrations of value with the 
additional factor that most aircraft 
accidents lead to total losses. 

The large amounts nowadays at risk 
in one lump on land as well as at sea 
and in the air are cited as one of the 
reasons for insurance mergers; there is 
an obvious advantage in keeping the 
whole of the premium within one’s own 
group without reinsuring a large slice 
of a policy because the risk is too big 
to b$ handled without violating sound 
underwriting principles. This is not, how¬ 
ever, even the main cause of the new 
round of insurance take-overs, that began 
with the fight between the victorious 


Table I—Ten Years' Trading* (£mn) 



ica 

BSI 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

' 1967 

Non-life premiums 

601.2 

701.9 

760.5 

806.8 

838.3 

867.7 

963.8 

1042.8 

1110.5 

1206.6 

Underwriting expense ratio (1) % 

36.6 

39.0 

38.6 

38.6 

38.4 

38.8 

37.7 

37.0 

36.9 

36.2 

Underwriting profits from: 

Fire business 

6.7 

4.6 

3.4 

3.3 

—10.0 

—23.2 

—8.0 

1 ■ 

3.4 

6.3 

Accident business 

—2.2 


3.8 

1.8 

2.3 

—11.9 

— 12.1 


—4.8 

6.2 

Marine departments 

22 

aHrlrfl 

4.1 

5.1 

5.0 

4.9 

4*8 

*SHB 

—4.3 

—3.2 

Total underwriting profits 

6.6 


11.3 

10.2 

—2.7 

t-30.2 

—13,3 

ram 

$.7 

8.3 

Life department profits (2) 

1.3 

1 * 

2.4 

1.9 

2.2 

3.0 

4.7 

KuH 

6.2 

4 7.6 

Net trading profit* <3) 

Net interest income ( 0 ) 

—4.0 

0.7 

-1.0 

! - 8.1 

—12.2 

—27* 

—17.8 

ESI 

—12.0(4) 

1.7(4) 

21.4 

24.9 

29.4 

34.0 

36.6 

38.1 

41.0 

73.0(4) 

80.5(4) 

Ordinary jhareholdessr earning* (net) 

17.4 

26.6 

28.4 

27.9 

24.3 

10.9 

23:2 

29.7 

40.8 

61.7 

Coat of dividends (6) 

13.1 . 

16.8 

| 20.8 

21.9 

, 

23.9 

23.9 

»7(6) 

39.6(6) 

42.8(6) 


• By the offices Included in Table It. (ij'flre end eoiident depertmenta, (i)jShereHWetlFifofiortibil of tiitfifut (net of ten) Item Hie. emurty end eepkel redemp¬ 
tion but (nee*. ,/S) from ell depertn&nts. attip.pension provisions and tee. (4) Balere tee. (9) From non •Ufa attett. (6) Net until 1994. grots in 199547. 
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Table II—Insurance Earnings and Dividends, 1967 





Underwriting profits 

Shareholders' earnings 

Solvency margin* 

Ordinary shares 

Company 


Total 

premium 

income* 

Trading 
surplus 
or deficit* 

Trans¬ 
ferred 
from life 
annuity 
and 
capital 
redemp¬ 
tion 
funds 

Total 
(2) + (3) 

Interest 

earn- 

ingst 

Taxation 

%V 6) 

Divi¬ 

dend 

cover 

Statu¬ 

tory 

mini¬ 

mum 

Shown 

in 

accounts 

Price 

July 3 
1968 

Yield 

per 

cent 



(D 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(«) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(id 

(12) 

Commercial Union 

Eagle Star 

General Accident (a) 
Guardian 

Northern & Employers 
Norwich Union 

Phoenix 

Prudential (d) 

Royal 

Royal Exchange 

Sun Alliance and London 

£'000 

155,400 

69,176 

154,192 

79,185 

129,917 

44,169 

65,468 

37,301 

286,800 

67,375 

117,580 

£*000 

700 

—1,813 

—1,208 

83 

—4,884 

296 

254 

1,019 

859 

—170 

—863 

£'000 

900 

1,637 

842 

915 

1,336 

534 

49 

321 

518 

411 

£'000 
1,600 
—176 
—366 
998 
—3,548 
296 
788® 
1,068 
1,180 
348 
—452 

£'000 

11,800 

5,730 

10,496 

5,677 

7,690 

1,662 

4,598 

2,263 

19,665 

4,644 

6,316 

£'000 

4,700 

1,024 

1,596 

2,019 

—428 

744 

1,380 

901 

5,729 

1,719 

1,238 

£'000 

8,700 

4,530 

8,534 

4,656 

4,570 

1,214 

4,006 

2,430 

15,116 

3,273 

4,626 

1.2 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

1.7 

4.7 

1.7 

2.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.1 

£mn 

15.8 

7.2 

15.7 

8.2 
13.3 

4.7 

6.8 
4.0 

29.0 

7.0 

12.1 

£mn 

54.0 

33.0 

25.78 

29.68 

35.9 

11.4 

32.4 

7.6 

107.2 

29.1 

26.28 

s. d. 

62 0 

87 6 

35 6 

38 3 
(0 

186 ) 3 

35 6(e) 
51 6 

98 9 

67 9 

1 

n 

1 

Total 

1967 

1966 

1964 

1962 

1957 

1,206,563 

1,110,538 

963,756 

838,257 

634,654 

—5,727 

—17,108 

7,463 

5,158 

■ 

80,541 

73,004 

20,622 

20,212 

61,655 

40,842 

23,137 

24,285 

11,862 

1.4 

1.0 

0.9(g) 

123.8 

392.1 




* Excluding life, annuity and capital redemption business, t After gross debenture interest and preference dividends, i Solvency margin. The statutory basis is from the 
Companies Act, 1967 : the margins in the accounts understate the strength of the companies because of hidden reserves § Omitting goodwill of subsidiaries of £19.4 
million for General Accident, £10.5 million for Guardian and £18 6 million for Sun Alliance and London, (a) Including Yorkahire. (b) Sharea held by Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society, (c) Before £623,479 to life funds of overseas subsidiaries (d) General branch only, i.e. all business other than life and annuity 
£10,000 plus one>quarter of the net profits belongs to the "A" shareholders and the remainder to the "B" shareholders, (e) " B ” shares, (f) Shares held by 
Commercial Union, (g) Net dividend. 


General Accident and the Phoenix for 
the Yorkshire Insurance Company, and 
continued with the Northern & Ern- 
ployers'-Gommercial Union and Guar¬ 
dian-Royal Exchange mergers. The main 
reason is the need to cut costs. The case 
for bigness, coupled with well directed 
rationalisation, has received considerable 
support from the Commercial Union, 
whose chairman pointed proudly in his 
report for 1967 to a reduction in the 
expense ratio for fire and accident 
insurance from 37.0 per cent of premiums 


in 1966 to 35.7 per cent last year, when 
the premium income was £147 million. 
Savings of this magnitude are obviously 
an alluring prospect. The question now 
is whether the process will be repeated 
by bringing the Northern and Employ¬ 
ers’ into the group. 

The benefits of integration are coming 
through in the insurance world far more 
quickly than in the old leisurely days 
when the Royal, and the Liverpool, 
London and Globe continued as separate 
entities for years after the amalgama¬ 


tion. This is because insurers are now- 
concentrating on their profitability more 
than ever before. Fear of take-over bids 
is partly responsible for "this. The same 
fear may partly explain the across-the- 
board dividend increases this year, 
although the overall results for 1967 (see 
Table I) turned out better than we fore¬ 
cast a year ago. 

New columns have been added to 
Table II to show the (increased) mini¬ 
mum free reserves now needed under the 
new Companies Act. These are certainly 


Table III—Underwriting experience of 18 British Offices 


Company 

Fire Insurance 

Accident and 

Miscellaneous Insurance 

Premiums 

Claims 

■E2JEE2 

BSBfl 

Com¬ 

mission 

Profit 



Expenses 
(excl. com¬ 
mission) 




£000s 

% 

O' 

/O 

Of 

/o 

% 

£000s 

% 

% 

% 

1 % 

Century 

4,927 

52.1 

22.1 

20.9 

4.9 

5,863 

54.2 

24.4 

14.6 

ESI 

Commercial Union (a) 

— 

— 

__ 

_ 

— 

147,500 

62.2 

18.6 

17.1 

■Eh 

Co-operative 

3,944 

47.2 

17.8 

22.7 

9.1 

18,226 

56.5 

20.5 

15.9 

B31 

Cornhill 

3,027 

49.7 

19.2 

20.4 

6.1 

8,030 

56.3 

20.0 

13.6 


Eagle Star 

15,769 

59.6 

18.4 

22.4 


46,292 

63.0 

16.2 

16.7 

1.1 

General Accident (b) 

28,588 

51.5 

20.6 

21.7 


121,099 

65.8 

15.6 

16.5 

0.2 

Guardian 

22,422 

51.6 

20.3 

21.9 


45,523 

63.6 

16.0 

16.7 

2.7 

Legal & General 

6,621 

37.2 

29.1 

17.1 

13.4 

6,849 

60.1 

23.0 

14.1 

—0.6 

National Employers' Mutual (c) 

— 

— 


—. 

—- 

20,043 

55.4 

21.7 

14.3 

—3.1 

Northern & Employers 

32,445 

63.5 

21.2 

22.3 

—3.8 

87,193 

77.8 

17.1 

17.6 

—1.6 

Norwich Union 

14,017 

49.0 

23.1 

17.1 

8.4 

25,623 

57.0 

23.3 

13.9 

2.4 

Peart 

3,126 

54.7 

33.5 

14.5 

—10.1 

7,412 

61.3 

24.3 

12.7 

-0.7 

Phoenix (a) 

— 



— 

— 

59,290 

60.1 

21.2 

17.6 

2.5 

Provincial 

2,391 

44.1 

24.1 

18.5 

15.3 

11,388 

58.8 

19.7 

16.0 

3.5 

Prudential 

9,751 

45.8 

27.4 

16.9 

6.5 

26,775 

68.5 

24.4 

13.1 

1.4 

Royal 

98,374 

56.5 

20.6 

20.9' 

1.0 

177,232 

65.0 

15.8 

15.3 

1.0 

Royal Exchange 

19,490 

52.2 

25.3 

18.4 

4.4 

43,066 

62.9 

23.0 

13.2 

0.7 

Sun Alliance & London 

39,926 

53.0 

24.2 

19.3 

5.2 

61,484 

62.7 

18.3 

16.1 

— 


304,817 

54.3 

21.9 

20.5 

2.3 

918^688 

64.0 

18.2 

16.0 

0.8 


:m|32 

53.9 

22.3 

20.8 

1.2 

773,165 

64.3 

16.2 

15:7 

—0.6 


|*Sa7£76 

55.6 

22.7 

21.2 

—1.9 

673,743 

63.4 

18.5 

16.1 

—1.8 


289,704 

56.9 

22.7 

21.9 

3.6 

558,579 

62.1 

19.1 

16.0 

0.6 


238,781 

51.8 

22.6 

22.9 

1.1 

394,548 

60.1 

18.6 

17.6 

—0.8 


NOTES: ,# •' g, ■ 

fa) fir a insorsndb butlnass not shown saparazaly. (b) Including Yorkshire fc) Firm and tha sman manna Ihsuranca bus in as $ not shown saparataly. 
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If you can’t tell the difference 
between a bulldog and a beagle 
ask the man from Crufts . 


Anyone thinking of life assurance is 
faced with a bewildering choice. Choice 
of policy, choice of terms, choice of 
benefits, choice of premiums. And choice 
of the right company to take out a policy 
with. (There are more than one hundred 
life assurance companies in the country.) 
What, then, do you do? 

You consult your insurance broker, 
or your usual professional adviser on 
business matters. From among all the 


different policies, he will help you to find 
the one which meets your needs exactly. 
The difference to you between one policy 
and another can be very considerable. 
So ask the man who knows—it's hie 
business to help you. It’s our g 

business too. V® 

EQUITYLAW Jf 

SPECIALISTS IN LIFE ASSURANCE mi*. 


Equity &I#w Life AwuranceSociety Limited, SO, Uncoia’»IxmFi©i$», Lomiqn, W.C.2.Bwwehes throughout the U.K. 
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1 % 

How can a self-employed man 

save for a good pension when he retires? 


If you are self-employed, or are in non-pensionable 
employment, you can provide for your own pension on 
very favourable terms, by means of a Prudential Retire¬ 
ment Annuity Policy, with the following advantages 
You will be relieved df all income tax and surtax 
on that part of your income used to pay the 
premium, provided that in any year the amount is 
limited to 10% of your relevant income, or £750, 
whichever is the less, with higher limits if you are 
now over age 52. 

The investment income of the funds arising from 
your premiums is not taxable;and this freedom from 
tax is passed on to you, in the rate of premium 
charged. 

The pension, which will start oh retirement at any age 
between 60 and 70, is eligible for full earned income 
relief i 

Why not get the Prudential to quote for your needs ? 
The example given here illustrates' the results which 
would be obtained under a Retirement Annuity Policy 
sharing in the profits of Prudential, on the assump- 
tionpat our currant rates'qf bohys wilt b$ maintained. 
The actual bonuses may |>e greater or less than' those 
assuthed. The figures are on the standard rate 
of Income Tax Of 8/3d in the £: If surtax is payable the 
net cost would be lower. _.._ 


EXAMPLE 

Man just under age 50, retiring at 65 
Gross yearly pension (payable for 10 years in any event) 
assuming current rates of bonuses maintained £1,000 
Net yearly pension Total of net pension 
after tax £679.3. payments AT LEAST £6,791.10. 


Gross yearly premium £392.15.10 
Net yearly cost Total net yearly cost 

after tax relief £266.15.5 over 15 years £4,001.11.3 
We shall be glad to explain to you how the figures for net cost and 
net pensions have been calculated. 


umPrudentM 

THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 

(Incorporatedin England) 142 HOLBORN BAR6. LONDONEC1 
Please send me full details of Pensions for the Self-Employed / - 

..... .... 

AD0.RES6...... - . 

.r”.*.— .. 

AGE NEXT BIRTHDAY . K IMM 
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an understatement of the positions of another good year for hurricanes, and well as from doctors and lawyers. And on 
most companies, though not necessarily there is less riot damage than last year, top of that, there is the cost of the 
all. Yet if companies will not reveal the are this year’s figures likely to be better scheme. The commission estimated that 
market values of their investments, they than last’s. All companies will, however, this would be lNZ41.fi million a year 
cannot complain if the public and com- benefit from having overseas investment against the $NZ36.6 million of the various 
mentators base their judgments on the income converted into sterling at the new private and public systems of injury 
figures they do publish. Thus the rate. Insurance shares have well and truly insurance now operating independently 
General Accident, for example, is now lost the growth rating they had from i960 with a duplication of expense and some 
apparently least well placed to expand to 1962 and now look fairly priced in duplication of assistance. In itself, this 
its risk taking. Shareholders can justly relation to the rest of the equity market, would not be a big jump, but the cost 
complain about not being given ade- With or without government restraint, of the new scheme would all fall under 
quate information to evaluate their dividends are now likely only to edge the head of public expenditure as against 
shares. upwards, but the composite companies a mix of private and public outlays as at 

For 1968, underwriting results so far seern at last to have reached the present ; and the estimate could, as so 
have not been particularly encouraging point where underwriting itself should often happens, prove too low. So the time 
and in America the riot and hurricane stay in the black, barring exceptional for experiment may not be now, when 
season is still to come. Only if 1968 is disasters like Hurricane Betsy. New Zealand is still in the most draconian 

deflation of its history. 

Conceptually, the two most important 

Socialised Insurance for New Zealand ? to everyone—not merely motorists and 

people injured at work—and to divorce 

Socialised motor injury insurance has begun to be talked about in Britain the right to compensation entirely from 
and the United States. But it is much closer in New Zealand—and not only the question of blame for the injury. The 

for motor injuries. A correspondent recently in Wellington reports victim’s loss would be the only criterion. 

At present, New Zealanders are covered 

The report of New Zealand’s royal com- commission, “ that the proposals we make by limited sickness benefits and also by a 

mission on compensation for personal have no direct parallel elsewhere. This health service under which medical care 

injur> r , published last December, is now is an area where New Zealand has pre- is either free or partly free. On top of 

being considered by the government and, viously led the world. In our opinion, that, there is workers* compensation, but 

if adopted, would pioneer a new concept real and meaningful protection for the that covers only people who are injured 

of nationalised injury insurance. The entire working population and covering at work and its benefits are at present 

commission’s main recommendation is the risks of the whole 24 hours of each limited to a meagre £10 15s a week, 

that any adult injured in any way what- day is certainly within New Zealand’s Those injured anywhere except at work 

ever should receive realistic compensation capacity immediately.” are covered by the Social Security Act 

through an autonomous government No one knows how urgently the only if they pass a means test. Other 

agency attached to the department of government is considering these proposals injured people are entitled to compensa- 

social security, regardless of who was to or whether there is any chance of legis- tion only if they have insured them- 

blame for the injury, if anyone. “ We lation being proposed soon, say before selves privately, or if they can successfully 

believe,” said Mr Justice Woodhouse’s the next genera] election in November sue someone who is insured. The royal 

1969, when Labour hopes to regain power commission, and by implication the 


The following are the main recom¬ 
mendations of the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Compensation for Per¬ 
sonal Injury in New Zealand, which 
reported in December 1967 (Govern¬ 
ment Printer, Wellington) : 

(i)l InAroduttion of a scheme to pro¬ 
vide immediate compensation for every 
injured person, regardless of where the 
injury was incurred and whose fault 


from the present National party govern¬ 
ment. The government is known to be 
broadly in favour of extending social 
security coverage for injuries beyond that 
now provided in a limited way by the 
Workers' Compensation Act. On the 
other hand, a good deal of opposition to 
the proposals has come from the insur¬ 
ance industry (which would be deprived 
of an important part of its business), as 


National party government that appointed 
it, clearly thought that this is inadequate 
for a country that prides itself on its 
social services. 

In a limited way, the concept of 
generalised accident insurance is already 
incorporated into New Zealand’s excep¬ 
tional arrangements for third-party in¬ 
surance. When a New Zealander pays 
his annual motor licence fee at the local 


it was; 

(2) the scheme to be financed by the 
whole community and administered by 
an autonomous government agency 
attached to the department of social 
security; 

(3) injured persons to be entitled both 
to compensation for permanent physical 
disability and for income losses on an 
income-related basis ; 

(4) regular adjustments in the level of 
compensation payments to allow for 
inflation; 

(5) benefits provided, if necessary for 
life, and In certain circumstances com- 
mutablc in whole or part to lump 
payments; 

(6) maximum rates of compensation 
lifted to $NZiao a week (compared 
with the present Workers’ Compensa¬ 
tion Act ceiling of $^23.75 a week). 
These sums are, the equivalent' of £36 
and .£10. 13s a week. 
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post office, he also pays his third-party 
injury insurance premium, which is fixed 
at a uniform rate. All he'do^s is to nomi¬ 
nate the insurance company* with whom 
he wishes to be insured. The insurance 
company cannot solicit customers or turn 
them down. It is the motorists alone wfio 
have a choice here. Moreover, the 
premiums are fixed regardless of a 
motorist’s driving record : the only 
criterion is the type of vehicle—private 
car, taxi, bus, lorry, and so on. 

But although this insures that every¬ 
one injured on the roads is going to get 
compensation provided it can be proved 
that an insured motorist was at fault, 
this type of insurance remains limited to 
those injured on the road and still leaves 
the question of compensation dependent 
on litigation, hive years ago, the present 
government asked a previous royal com¬ 
mission to consider whether the question 
of liability could not be taken out of 
third party insurance. The commission 
opposed any change in the law by which 
liability would fall absolutely on the 
motorist, regardless of whether the acci¬ 
dent was his fault. There the matter 
rested until the government appointed the 
latest, Wood house, commission whose 
terms of reference were to report on the 
law “ relating to compensation and claims 
for damages for incapacity or death 
arising from accidents (including diseases) 
suffered by persons in employment.” 

The Woodhouse commission has urged, 
as its predecessor did not, that compensa¬ 
tion should be paid for injuries regardless 
of who was at fault—and it has gone a 
good deal further by extending this 
beyond road injuries to injuries of all 
kinds suffered by the working population. 
Critics assert that the commission strayed 
beyond its terms of reference, but it is 
hard to see how it did so unless one 
interprets the words “ injuries suffered by 
persons in employment ” as meaning only 
those injuries suffered while actually work¬ 
ing. To an outside reporter, as to the 
Woodhouse commission, that phrase in 


the terms of reference does not seem so 
narrowly limited. 

If the commission's recommendations 
are adopted, the insurance industry would 
lose all injury business, including motor 
injury business. Opposition to it, including 
^that of the big autonomous state insurance 
company, is understandable. Against this, 
the commission has put three main argu¬ 
ments : 

(1) that more limited schemes for 
industrial injury insurance are already 
handled by state agencies in 70 countries 
because only a state agency can administer 
a comprehensive scheme based on com¬ 
munity responsibility ; 

(2) private enterprise could not avoid 
disputes about the assessment of benefits 
and apportionment of blame ; 

(3) partly because of such disputes, the 
scheme would cost more to administer 
under private enterprise. 


The last argument is very much less 
persuasive than the first two. Neverthe¬ 
less, doubt over administrative costs is 
unlikely to keep socialised injury insur¬ 
ance out of New Zealand in the long 
run. And that may not be the end. The 
Woodhouse commission accepted the prin¬ 
ciple that universal cover on a scale 
related to income should be provided not 
only for all those injured in the working 
population, but that in time similar cover 
should be extended also to all those in¬ 
capacitated by illness. “ The proposals 
now put forward for injury leave the way 
entirely open for sickness to follow,” it 
said. 

All this may take time ; but given 
New Zealand’s history of innovation in 
social security coverage, insurance com¬ 
panies there could eventually find them¬ 
selves confined to life and property insur¬ 
ance. Will they be able to live on that 
alone ? 


The President Takes a Hand 

American motor insurance is now to be put under the microscope. And a 
no-fault compensation system is being discussed 

New York 


The most significant event in the recent 
history of motor insurance in the United 
States, took place on May 22nd this year 
when President Johnson signed an 
enabling act to expose the business to a 
searching two-year study. The President 
is himself fully in accord with the 
philosophy behind the probe and was a 
moving force in getting Congress to 
consider the bill and act upon it as 
quickly as it did. The study of motor 
insurance and the compensation system for 
victims of motor accidents will be 
conducted by the Department of Trans¬ 
portation, one of the President’s own 
cabinet agencies, and is expected to cost 
$2,000,000. Meanwhile the influential 
Senate Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly began on June 24 its own 


hearings about the business. These are 
expected to drone on intermittently over 
many months and perhaps a year. 

Whilst they may have done so with 
tears in their eyes and reservations 
pounding in their hearts, key industry 
executives assured the Congressional 
committees considering the President's 
measure that they fully supported it. They 
promised full co-operation but are hoping 
in return for full objectivity on the part 
of the Federal probers. 

Motor business has long been the sick 
man of American insurance. Last year it 
brought in approximately $11 billion in 
premiums. Unfortunately, however, 1967 
was another year to add to the dismal 
decade of 1957-1966, when loss payments 
and claim expenses on motor insurance 
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exceeded premium income by over $i 
billion. 11 

No one'hted recdil in surprise about 
this. The eatptMriue of this business to risk 
is frightening: The vehicle population is 
near thorfoo million, mark #nd the annual 
vehicle mileage approaches a million 
niiBjon/ TJik suiting ties* of automobiles, 
trucks, 'ip&d 'buses.'* Of 1 all subs and 
descripwns, and driven by att> manner of 
mbtoris^ littered the countryside.in <9^7 
with nearly 1 14 million accidents, over 
50000 corpses, and over a pillion bmised, 
lame* and diseAmfe«?od Victims. The 
militant economic }oerhas been plated at 

about 4is billion* / 

r M the rihnpdatk^ is why, the bitter, 
soiyy^ truth is that improveneent is not at 
all m right despite die flurty of activity 
in Washington last year when certain 
safety features in American-built passenger 
cars became mandatory, While die 
carnage is generally deplored, it was not 
the motivating factor which thrust the 
insurance business under the noses of all 
sorts of Washington agencies, Congress¬ 
men, and other assorted officials right up 
to the President himself. Rather, public 
outcry has centred on alleged refusal by 
(he carriers to renew coverage, and their 
propensity to cancel existing policies in 
mid-term, because of the age of the driver, 
his employment, colour, and/or driving 
record. Such Complaints, together with 
persistent outcries about increased pre¬ 
mium costs, appear to have been 
sufficiently numerous to induce the 
President to recommend the study. 

The nation’s press, meanwhile, began 
to devote an unusual amount of space to 
the automobile insurance dilemma. There 
has treen grudging admission in many of 
the articles that rising premiums are 
directlv tied to the inflationary pressures 
in the country, to vastly increased hospital 
costs, to higher average claim costs, and 
to an upward scale in charges for motor 
repairs. But this did not diminish the 
persistent demarfd for reforms. 

The reaction of insurers has been a 
mixture of defensive postures about the 
shared responsibilities of increased costs 
on the one hand, and denial, on the other 
hand, that the cancellation and non¬ 
renewal charges levelled against the 
industry are valid generally. They have 


given assurances to tegulatory officials, the 
press and the public that whatever 
discriminatory factors may have existed 
over cancellations, these were now being 
abandoned. And many have pronysed to 
provide guaranteed renewal policies, even 
for life, just as long as the driver possesses 
a valid driver’s permit and pays the 
appropriate premium. In many States, 
however, legislatures have been unwilling 
to accept voluntary assurances and are 
enacting laws to prohibit cancellation or 
non-renewal except for prescribed reasons. 

In fact the cancellation and non¬ 
renewal affected about 2 to 3 per cent 
of the 85 million motor insureds in the 
country. Even so insurers may not be able 
to sustain this new and unrestricted 
underwriting programme. However under¬ 
writing selectivity was not identical ; what 
was poison to some insurers was palatable 
to others. And since the old selection 
rules produced few profits, the change 
might just result in less shuffling of 
customers with no worsening of overall 
experience. 

Raising Rates 

The insurers are also continuing their 
efforts to raise rates. As in the past, they 
have met resistance from state regulatory 
agencies. Most States still retain the 
regulatory statutes which require prior 
approval of rate filings before use by 
insurers. For this the agencies demand 
substantiation from the insurers (or their 
rating agencies) of the various claim and 
cost factors underlying the proposed rate 
revision. Resistance to increases has not 
been universal but where it exists it has 
been firm and unyielding. There have 
been compromises where the State official 
has allowed small increases. In other 
instances, the regulatory officials have 
demanded that income from investments 
based upon unearned premium reserves 
for motor business, l>e counted into the 
rating calculations. This has the effect 
of making the business look far more 
profitable and so weakens the insurers’ 
claims for higher rates. 

This demand has succeeded in several 
instances. But in reply, the American 
Insurance Association commissioned an 
international research and consultative 


Table V—United States Business of British Insurance Companies and their 
American Subsidiaries 
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Sourc*: Bast's Insuranca Guids (Spectator Insurance Index in 1964. 1966. 1966 and 1967). • Groat Intaraat, 
dividends and ranta. lot* investment expenses. 



firm in engineering and management to 
determine whether counting in this 
investment income was justified. The firm, 
Arthur D. Little, produced its report in 
January, entitled “ Prices and Profits in 
the Property and Liability Insurance 
Industry,” in which it found that “ no 
revision of the pricing mechanism which 
would reduce industry profits below their 
present level of profits can be justified on 
the grounds that the present level of profits 
is excessive.” Despite this in-depth verifica¬ 
tion that profit margins in American 
insurance were slimmer than in business 
generally, several state regulatory officials 
are still calling for this investment income 
to be counted into rating calculations. 

On another tack, serious consideration 
is being given to the idea of revolu¬ 
tionising the whole fabric of benefit 
payments. The idea of eliminating the 
need to establish fault can be traced 
right back to the early days of the 
automobile. But it has gained new virility 
and a host of adherents following the 
introduction of the so-called <( Basic 
Protection Pifcn.” 

The plan was first revealed in a book* 
Robert Keeton, of the 
Harvard University School of Law, and 
Professor Jeffrey O’Connell, of the 
University of Illinois Law School. This 
espoused a system ‘under which medical 
costs would be paid to an accident victim 
by his own insurer and he would also t>e 
paid for all out-of-pocket losses up to 
$ i o,ooo without regard to< fault. Demands 
for compensation beyond this amount— 
for pain and suffering, tot example— 
would revert to the tort liability system 
of fault and would require that tlie victim 

#M Basic Protection for the Traffic Victim.” 
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bring a legal action against the one 
at fault. British style “ knock-for-knock ” 
agreements are unknown Jn America. 

The Keeton-O’Connell system seeks to 
combine the best in a 41 no-fault ” benefit 
programme with the traditional s tort 
liability concept. The professors assert thal 
using the basic protection technique 
would “ avoid the evils of inadequacy, 
delay, injustice, waste and corruption in 
the present system of handling claims of 
traffic victims.” They are undoubtedly 
correct about the lower cost because their 
plan contemplates that the basic protec¬ 
tion benefits will only be paid where the 
victim has no private sources to draw from. 
In other words, the plan makes it 
mandatory to deduct from any basic 
protection payments, benefits received by 
the victim from workmen’s compensation, 
group and individual accident and health, 
wage continuation, Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, Medicare, Medicaid and Social 
Security. In. addition it makes a man¬ 
datory 15 per cent deduction to recognize 
the tax-free status of wage-loss awards. 
This has led critics to charge that the 
drunken, incompetent, and irresponsible 
motorist who causes an accident, but has 
no collateral souices to draw on will 
receive basic protection benefits, but his 
victim may be recompensed entirely from 
schemes he has fixed up himself. 

The insurance industry itself is not in 
love with the tort liability system and has 


Lightfingers 


The rich and fast-living borough of 
Kensington and Chelsea is probably about 
the worst area in Britain for personal 
as opposed to business theft. But the enter¬ 
prising young member of Lloyd’s who gave 
chase when a thief had the coolness to 
go through his bedroom at four o’clock 
one morning was expressing more than 
personal resentment. For theft is one of 
the biggest loss-makers that insurers have 
to hear and to make it pay on its own 
(i.e. minus other policies like fire and 



developed advanced payment plans in an 
effort to surmount the delays in getting 
benefits to innocent victims while litigation 
drags drearily through the courts. It is 
also experimenting with a scheme called 
“Guaranteed Benefits” as a means of 
mitigating the raw spots within the frame* 
work of the present system. 

Majority opinion in the industry has 
voiced vociferous opposition to the plan, 
castigating it as the typical offering of 
academicians who lack working know¬ 
ledge of the business. More cogently 
critics have claimed that the “ basic pro¬ 
tection ” idea will create more problems 
than it will solve. On the other hand a 
minority aFe attracted by the plan’s 
seeming simplicity and see it as the 
answer to fervent prayers for deliverance 
from today’s mess. 

The Keeton-O’Connell plan will need 
to win legislative support in the States 
and to get around some constitutional 
roadblocks. There is little likelihood that 
it has enough steam behind it to jump 
these hurdles in the foreseeable future. 
The plan has met active and articulate 
opposition from both plaintiff and defence 
attorneys specialising in road negligence 
cases. It may be grasped by the 
Department of Transportation study team 
as the panacea for motor insurance 
dilemma. But much can happen in the 
two years the study will consume. And a 
panacea it certainly is not. 


general risk has been impossible lately. 

After a predictable postwar/black 
market theft boom, burglary calmed 
down in the fifties and if the companies 
were not exactly coining it in, they were 
at least making up some of their earlier 
losses. But from 1958 onwards, theft has 
taken a sharp curve upwards (which, as 
with arson, nobody can really explain). 
Estimates of insured losses show that 
criminals now make off with between 
£300,000 and £500,000 every week, 
nearly half of which is personal property. 
As for all detected crime, in the London 
area alone the value of cash and property 
stolen in 1967 was £19 million (of which 
only £2 million was retrieved). 

Although last year Britain’s 
burglars took rather less than in 
1966, in the nine years before that their 
haul increased from £7 million to £21 
million. One of the chief reasons for this 
deterioration is the ease with which 
criminals can move around today. Knock¬ 
ing off a car in Manchester, driving to 
London and disposing of it there, or using 
it to steal other goods is too easy. Recently 
however, the car and lorry hi-jacking busi¬ 
ness has been suffering somewhat, as the 
police too have improved their communi¬ 
cations. But thieves have now become 
more discriminating in the kind of loads 



Lloyd's opens the door to foreign members 


they steal. The favourites are known to be 
drink, cigarettes and clothes and so the 
police keep doubly sharp checks on such 
loads. Random hold-ups on the main 
arterial roads like the Mi have proved to 
be good deterrents. 

There are two main problems for 
insurers. One is that for serious risks (i.e. 
business risks and the risks of rich people 
with lots of jewellery) the incidence of 
theft has leapt so much that an appro¬ 
priate level of premiums would be almost 
unthinkably high—unthinkable that is for 
insurers and insured. Secondly, with 
smaller personal risks, although the inci¬ 
dence of claims is far lower, the 
premiums, based on the much smaller 
sums insured, are not even high enough 
to cover the administrative and selling 
expenses of the policy. 

The companies have tried to overcome 
the second of these problems by raising 
premiums all round (more than doubling 
them in the case of personal risks), by 
making the customer bear a bigger first 
slice of the risk himself, and setting higher 
minimum premiums. 

But even though the burglary market 
is not hampered by an inflexible tariff 
system, the measures the tariff offices 
have taken have not solved the problem. 
Many of them now will not take small 
burglarly risks at all, and they are 
becoming increasingly choosy about the 
larger ones. 

It is assumed that most loot goes into 
open market stalls through the country. 
At these an innocent buyer can get a 
good title to stolen goods. But there is 
evidence that things like furs often go 
straight back to retailers, and no ques¬ 
tions asked. To combat this, insurance 
companies pay a 10 per cent rewand for 
any information that leads to the recovery 
of goods—-via the police who rely to a 
very high extent on information “from 
"grassers.” 

The police stress that crime preven¬ 
tion is more important than detection ; 


Britain's burglars have been making off with £500,000 a week in cash and 
property. How can insurers make good business out of this ? 
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Is your company in any of these Directories? 
Then you should know Banket? Trust 

Of course there insurance directories include after your American Trust Fund, helping international banking, investment and trust 

the names of many companies who know us you with your American investments, or business of insurance companies. Our repord 

already. And they are in many different coun- guiding you through the maze of financial as investment manager^ 4$ outstanding, and 

tries. Bankers Trust in fact can help with requirements which differ from State to State we can serve you in min^ parts of the world 
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. . for mutual life assurance ." 

• Competitive rates 

• High bonuses 

• Generous policy conditions 
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• Non-medical limit £12,500 up to age 45 
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HEAD OFFICE, 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
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with 
General 
Accident 
companies? 



WILL GIVE 
YOUEVQIY 

ASSURH 



Life pensions 
fire accident 
motor marine 



liSJI GENERAL 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED 

Chief Administration: Temple Court 
11 Queen Victoria Street * London EC4. 
Telephone: 01-248 9678 


They're all the better 
for being together. 


Thanks to General Accident rationalisation. 
each of the companies has something 
better to offer—lower rates, better 
cover, improved service, or all three. 

So no matter what type of insurance 
you want—fire, accident, marine, 
engineering, life—it is more than 
ever worthwhile to get in touch 
with the man you have always 
dealt with. He will give you 
the good news in detail. • 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Limited 
Road Transport & General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish Boiler B General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottisn Insurance Corporation Limited 
The Commercial Insurance Company of Ireland Limited 
The English Insurance Company limited 
The General Life Assurance Company 
The Guarantee Society Limited 

The Lancashire 4 Yorkshire Reversionary Interest Company Limited 
The Yorkshire Insurance Company Umitej/ 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corporation Limited 
World Headquarters: 

General Buildings. Perth, Scotland 


General, 
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70 per cent of all theft is the result of 
avoidable carelessness. The Homfr Secre¬ 
tary, Mr Callaghan, has recently decided 
that anti-theft locking devices, will be 
compulsory on all new model cffrs and 
light commercial vehicles from 1970 on. 
And, as befits a former police consultant, 
Mr Callaghan has been active in the 
police campaign to educate the public 
and businessmen about the latest safety 
devices including ensuring that modem 
super-efficient manufacturing methods do 
not leave great gaps in security (or 
increase the fire risk). Firms need to be 
persuaded that 8o-year-old watchmen 
are not enough. One firm, cited by Mr 
Callaghan, spent £800 on special new 
locks for sealed containers. This saved it 
a net £100 a week in thefts ("net” 
because the thieves then started stealing 
more at other weak points in the system). 
Vigilance must always play a part. The 
deterrent of the bobby on the beat (who 
is now to be given extra powers to inves¬ 
tigate petty crime) and the presence of 
traffic wardens have already lessened 
thefts from cars and small premises. But 
for the really organised criminals, there 
are precious few devices which cannot be 
conquered. Even the thickest safe can be 
opened with a laser beam. 

In the end, the bill is paid by the 


The insurance business is typical of India’s 
mixed economy. Life insurance became a 
state monopoly in 1956, but the great bulk 
of the general business is still in private 
hands. In the aftermath of the general 
election held last year, the ruling Congress 
party—looking for new ways to demon¬ 
strate its socialist ardour to a sceptical 
electorate-*—decided on a takeover, but 
maturer consideration has persuaded the 
government to stay its hand. 

Instead, the insurers are to be subjected 
to " social control,” to improve the 
" tone ” of the business and to add to its 
viability: Since responsible members of 
the business themselves acknowledge the 
need to put their houses in order, the 
government’s pushing could do a world 
of good, provided, of course, the push is 
applied in the right direction. 

There are altogether too many firms 
bidding for the small total of business. 
There are 69 Indian (two of them state- 
owned) and 64 foreign companies in the 
field, writing 2*5 million risks a year for 
a net premium income of £30 million. 
Three-quarters of the income now accrues 
to Indian insurers, compared with a third 
in 1940, and less than half in 1950. 

It is evidently the government’s inten¬ 
tion to encourage mergers to form about 
ten viable units, each with a premium 
income of at least £a£ million. The 
foreign insurers are to be asked to group 


insurance industry’s customers. Unfortu¬ 
nately little incentive in practice can be 
given to them to take more precautions 
themselves. A really rich man’s house 
will be buigled anyway sooner or later, 
however well protected. But a less attrac¬ 
tive proposition will probably be left 
alone, whether the owner bothers about 
special precautions or not. Only when 
security is exceptionally bad do premiums 
go up. Yet in this as in other branches 
of insurance, customers collectively have 
an interest in keeping the level of theft 
down. 

Despite the perverted professionalism 
of the big-time thief, epitomised and 
needlessly glamorised by the Great 
Train Robbery, the fact remains that, by 
number, most thefts are committed by 
amateurs. Horrifyingly, 80 per cent of 
lesser thefts are the work of under 20- 
year-olds. In defence against this, com¬ 
panies like Securicor have proved 
surprisingly effective, even though their 
men are quite rightly not allowed to carry 
arms. Securicor has had only one major 
defeat so far (a wages snatch in April). 
Not surprisingly commercial crime pre¬ 
vention is now a booming business. For 
its impact on the theft rate, this is a 
welcome development. But the longer 
term implications need watching. 


themselves into two units out of the ten, 
and to include an Indian director on the 
new boards of management. The basic 
idea of amalgamation is claimed to have 
been borrowed from Japan, where admin¬ 
istrative measures brought 45 companies 
together into 15 units. 


Guidelines fpr business are to be set up 
by an advisory council nominated by New 
Delhi on which will sit representatives of 
the insurers, their customers and the 
government ministries concerned. The 
council is to lay down rules to eliminate 
abuses and malpractices, and to gear 
investments to a scheme of national 
priorities. The total investible resources, 
estimated at £40 million, are going tip 
by about £2.7 million a year. 

Among the kind of malpractices now 
taking place, " rebating of premiums ” is 
possibly the most common. The average 
commission as a percentage of gross direct 
premium comes to about 12 per cent for 
Indian companies, and about 13 per cent 
for the foreign. But since some of the 
agencies are probably dummies, the money 
gets quietly pocketed by the customer 
as a nice little bonus for himself on which 
the tax charge is much smaller than on 
his legally acquired income. The law con¬ 
trols the rate of commission and provides 
for the licensing of agents, but it is admin¬ 
istratively impossible to prevent abuse with 
so many insurers around, some of whom 
are not too scrupulous, while others are 
controlled by the customers themselves. 

Another suspected abuse is that claims 
are being over-assessed to give the client a 
tax-free kickback. The scope for this is 
naturally limited by the standardised 
premium rate structure, but where the 
insurer and the client are acting in collu¬ 
sion it is not too difficult to manipulate 
things to mutual advantage. Responsible 
insurers admit that these malpractices 
exist, and are willing to allow that the 
mergers the government contemplates 
could stop the racketeering. The bigger 
the insurance companies, the less the 
scope for shady deals at the personal level. 

The mergers are likely to cover the 
reinsurance business as well, now divided 
between three companies privately owned 
and one in the public sector. Regrouped 
into two, they may be statutorily em¬ 
powered to handle all reinsurance placed 



Whirling round m 300 mfih^temede in 


Non-nationalisation in India 

The sad record of India's nationalised life assurance company has induced the 
government to choose " social control" for non-life insurers, instead of 
nationalisation 

New Delhi 
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abroad—whether by Indian companies or 
foreign ones—so that the volume of 
business can be used to Bargain for lower 
rates and reciprocal business. The policy 
will remain one of ceding a substantial 
proportion of risks, especially in the case 
of major industrial plants. The India- 
Pakistan conflict of 1965 underlined the 
desirability of spreading the risk ; almost 
three-quarters of the cargo seized by 
Pakistan, valued at £4 million, was either 
insured or reinsured abroad. Taking the 
figures for the last seven years together, 
it is clear that reinsurance, when set off 
against claims, has brought India a net 
advantage in foreign exchange terms. 

It is still to be settled how the mergers 
are to be brought about. The leading 
insurance companies believe it can be 
achieved painlessly by fixing stringent 
deposit and security margins. The ceiling 
now set by law for expenses might also 
be lowered : the biggest companies are 
spending 19 per cent or less of the 
premium income but the smaller ones 
push up the average for the business as 
a whole to 24 per cent. 

Nationalised Life 

An important reason why the govern¬ 
ment is opting for reform rather than 
a takeover of general insurance is the 
sorry record of the nationalised Life 
Insurance. Corporation. The absence of 
competition, coupled with the dilution of 
professional control at the board level, 
has led to a precipitate fall in the stand¬ 
ards of service. When a parliamentary 
committee investigated LIC in 1965, it 
discovered that death and maturity claims 
were outstanding to the extent of almost 
£10 million. The committee was equally 
disappointed at the high lapse ratio (i.e. 
of policies surrendered) of 8.2 per cent, 
pointing to a poor after-sales service. Lack 
of manpower can hardly be the reason, 
since the number of personnel increased 
by 60 per cent in the first eight years 
after nationalisation. Quite clearly, the 
nationalised LIG is getting less and 
less work out of more and more staff. 

LIC has some £2,500 million of business 
in force, and writes new business of £450 
million each year. It is altogether too much 
to cope with, especially as the corpora¬ 
tion’s effort to modernise its accounting 
is meeting with stubborn employee resis¬ 
tance. The employees predictably have 
political support, which makes it very 
difficult for the nationalised corporation 
to get its own wav or even maintain a 
modicum of discipline. In this tussle, not 
oMy does the policyholder come off worst 
hut his complaints are going unheeded. 
Another aspect of LIC’s functioning 



which creates a problem for New Delhi 
is the political wrangling over the distri¬ 
bution of its investment. The politicians 
with an eye on the policyholder’s vote 
want it to earn a higher return, but they 
are at the same time urging it to spread 
its funds more equitably over the whole of 
India. The eastern and western regions 
account today for about two-thirds of the 
investments, presumably because the 
opportunities as well as the return Is 
letter in these more industrially developed 
states. This has led to the demand for 
breaking up the corporation into indepen¬ 
dent zonal units so that investment can he 
made on a regionalised basis. 

Critics in Parliament are equally 
exercised by LIC’s practice of putting 
most of its money into the older, larger 
and well-established companies, and 
sparing too little for the struggling new 
entrepreneur. Even though LIC is the 
largest underwriter of new issues, it is not 
a development finance institution. This 
fact seems to escape the critics, but they 
indeed have a point when they focus on 
the very limited support the corporation 
has so far extended to housing schemes. 
Most of the money LIC has earmarked 
for this has gone to states to finance their 
housing projects, but the individual policy¬ 
holder seeking a building loan or a mort¬ 
gage has often been frustrated by the 
fussiness of procedures and the high 
down-payments needed. 

Faced with a set of dilemmas over 
LIC, especially conflict between the social 
purposes advocated for it and its obliga¬ 
tions to the policyholder, the government 
has enough on its plate as it is. 'I bis is 
probably an important reason for the 
second thoughts about taking over general 
insurance, which would pose far more 
difficult management problems. 

Growing Unwie/diness 

Unwieldy as LIC already is, growth 
will make it even more so. As yet, only 
two in every hundred rural households 
have insurance. With the changing asset 
preference in the countryside, as the 
farmer slowly realises that gold and silver 
are not the only stores of value, the scope 
for selling insurance is expanding in step 
with the rising prosperity of the better-off 
farmer. 

The corporation, as now constituted, 
can hardly be expected to produce the 
local initiative and flexibility needed to 
tackle this tremendous rural potential for 
new business. It has undoubtedly spread 
its net : it has over 700 offices located all 
over India, but it is still getting tjvo-thirds 
of its new business from the urban centres. 

Although, even now, five out of six 
urban households have no life assurance, 
there is not too much scope for expansion. 
Excluding households with no net savings, 
whose income can Ije presumed too low 
to leave much scope, onfy ope in two is 
still to l>e insured. In, the 1 upper income 
/levels only one in four is without insurance. 

To meet the challenges involved in 
taking insurance to the countryside^ there 



Lloyd's and ledgers 


is no escape from having to decent!alise 
the LIC monolith, breaking it up into 
zonal units could achieve this object, hut 
it would fail to introduce the element of 
competition without which improvements 
in efficiency and standard^ of service will 
he hard to bring about. 

Need for Equities 

Rethinking is also necessary in respect 
of LIC’s investment policies : the bonus 
it is currently offering to participating 
policyholders is singularly unattractive in 
an era of dear money. A major reason is 
that three-quarters of its funds are in¬ 
vested in the public sector. There is, of 
course, the statutory obligation to invest 
in government and approved securities, 
but LIC has done more of this than 
necessary, forgoing the higher returns it 
might have been able to obtain elsewhere. 
Moreover, its investments in the private 
sector tend to he heavily weighted in 
favour of fixed-yield secuiities -deben¬ 
tures and preference shares rather than 
equities. LIC’s case is that increasing 
equity holdings would be self-defeating in 
the present state of the stock market : 
it would push prices up and bring down 
yields, offering no net advantage. What¬ 
ever the merit of the argument, die policy¬ 
holder continues to harbour the suspicion 
that LIC’s ownership is colouring its 
judgment to the detriment of his interest. 

Lastly, LIC—if it is to survive—will 
have to find some way out of the situation 
in which red tape plus recalcitrant 
employees are gumming up the works. 
Despite its handicaps as a state-owned 
undertaking, it could do better if there was 
more professionalism at the top. The 
habit of seconding to LIC senior civil 
servants waiting theii* turn for promotion 
in the regular hierarchy is illustrative of 
the problems besetting the corporation. 
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Whether yon seek 


Permanent Sicknessand Accident Insurance 
or Permanent Health Insurance 
or Salary Continuance Insurance 


The Essential Feature is 

Permanenjb Insuranoe 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE GROUP 

Permanent Insurance covering 
Sickness and Accident for Income 
Protection* gives you a Good Deal: 

• continuing Insurance to retirement age. irrespective of number or 
duration of claims for benefit 

• a guaranteed income to replace up to three-quarters of earnings 
lost during disability 

• a waiver of premiums for all deferment periods 

• optional "growth" benefit as a counter to infletion 

• group terms for employers—level or "current-cost * premiums 

• equitable conditions 

Our Head Office and our Branch Offices throughout the country offer 
first-cfass service with prompt quotations and efficient advice 



GUARDIAN 

ASSURANCE 

GROUP 


GUARDIAN ASSURANCE CO LTD 

CALEDONIAN INSURANCE CO 

THU LICENSES & GENERAL INSURANCE CO LTD 


Perm an ent Sleknass Ineurence Dept, 

Athene House, #6-73 Shoe Lans, London EC4 Tel: 01-623 2885 


TODAY 


NLA LEADS ON 
‘WITH PROFITS’ 
VALUE 

48/-% Bonus ... plus 'more cover 
for your pound 9 heats other 
highly competitive companies 


NLA have always promoted their ‘with profits’ 
policies as really top value. With their first ever 
bonus announced, NLA come out indisputably 
as one of Britain’s best ‘with profits’ buys. 

WHY NLA LEADS 

Look at the graph. See 
how NLA give better 
returns over the 35 years... 

They start ahead. And they 
keep ahead. They give 
more cover for every 
pound premium paid. And 
those figures are based 
on the present bonus 
rate of 48/-%. 

ACT ON THE FACTS 

NLA have now proved 
they are leaden in ‘with 
profits' value. With‘more 
cover. With a healthy 
bonus-achieved without 
increasing rates. 

For further details contact 
year lasaranee Broker. 

Nobis Lowndes Annuities Lid 

P.O. Box 148, NLA House, Lansdowne Road, 
Croydon CRB SDR. Telephone: 01-686 7281 


1 WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCE- wfth prafiti 1 
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See how NLA compares with the three 
leading companies IB CCD) for with 
profits whole life assurance (on 
current rates) using the same annual 
premium of046. 
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Reinsurers Bite Back 

The spell of bed underwriting has caused a shake-out in the reinsurance 
market. Direct insurers are finding reinsurance more expensive and reinsurers 
more choosy 


Earlier this year, the German general in¬ 
surance company Tramatlantische Versi- 
cherungs, was bought out by the British 
Royal Exchange group. It had had a 
bad patch and needed more capital. One 
of the reasons it gave for its difficulties 
was that getting reinsurance on comfort¬ 
able terms had become more difficult. 
Other direct insurers have had the same 
experience. ' Reinsurers suffered as much 
as direct insurers from the spell of bad 
underwriting, if not more. And they too 
have been putting their house in order. 

Although reinsurance originally devel¬ 
oped on the continent, London now has 
become the largest and most important 
reinsurance centre in the world. Perhaps 
as much as 50 per cent of Lloyd’s pre¬ 
mium income of £400 million a year 
comes from reinsurance. In addition there 
are specialist reinsurance companies, as 
well as the tariff and non-tariff direct 
insurance companies, all of which will 
accept certain types of reinsurance. 

Reinsurance is a method of spreading 
risks between insurers, so that each in¬ 
surance company can offload some of its 
risk. This may be either 

(a) a proportion of the original accept¬ 
ance, 

(b) the excess over a certain amount 
(i.e. the “ top slice ” of that risk). 

(c) the original insurer (or “writer”) 
might take out cover against a 11 catas¬ 
trophe ”—some single event which causes 
him heavy losses on lots of his risks— 
or a run of bad experience generally. 

In addition to these principal forms of 
reinsurance, there are reinsurance pools 
in life assurance—known as the diabetic, 
blood pressure, and coronary pools. Any 
British life office faced with a proposal 
of this sort can reinsure all or part of 
the risk with a pool of companies which 
are slowly building up experience in these 
specialist fields. Already, for instance, 
a diabetic can secure better terms than 


* used to be available—that is, where any 
terms were available at all. 

At one time the main feature of the 
reinsurance system was reciprocity. Busi¬ 
ness was exchanged between companies 
all over the globe, thus giving each a 
wider-ranging portfolio of risks—and so 
lowering overall exposure to risk—at no 
significant extra cost. But now, because 
experience has been so bad, every reinsur-. 
ance contract is being examined far more 
closely and much reinsurance is only being 
taken on more stringent terms. 

Catastrophe and Excess of Loss 
The reinsurers’ obvious course is to raise 
premiums ; and this has been happening. 
But a special problem arises with catas¬ 
trophe and excess of loss insurance. As 
time goes by the limits in the contracts 
get more and more inappropriate: the 
reinsurer pays the excess of claims over 
this limit, and the direct insurer pays 
claims up to this limit. Obviously with 
inflation and the rapid escalation in the 
size of the risk, the balance is always 
tending to tilt against the reinsurer. So 
reinsurers are now insisting that the limits 
(or retentions, or excesses as they are 
variously called), should be sharply raised. 
The original insurer, in other words, will 
then have to carry a much larger bottom 
slice of risk himself. But this would mean 
the reinsurers will soon start to find the 
scales tilting against them again. So some 
of them have brought in a system that 
automatically pushes up these retentions 
(which are like the so-called “ excesses ” 
on a motor policy), in line with the cost 
of living. 

Another technique that is being used 
increasingly is that of automatic rating. 
Under this, the reinsurance premium rate 
is varied from time to time as the direct 
writer's experience changes. In other 
words, if experience starts to deteriorate 
under a reinsurance contract, the reinsur¬ 


ance premium rate will automatically start 
to go up. 

A more extreme version of this tech¬ 
nique is known as the special records 
clause. Once of no more than academic 
interest, it is now being included in more 
and more reinsurance treaties at the insist¬ 
ence of reinsurers. It applies to excess 
of loss treaties and it provides that if the 
reinsurer finds his claims experience de- 

over 
slice 

borne by the direct writer—he can de- 
man^ 1™* the whole contract be reviewed 
retrospectively and new and fairer re¬ 
insurance rates substituted. 

Treaty Business 

Where reinsurers have been reinsuring a 
proportion of a specified “ portfolio ” of 
a direct writer’s risks, different problems 
have arisen, calling for different remedies. 
Several really large losses in recent years 
have cost some reinsurers considerably 
more than they bargained for. This is 
because they can often find themselves 
with a considerable accumulation of risk 
when a number of companies which they 
reinsure are writing different parts of the 
same original risk. 

This problem is particularly acute in 
the case pf treaty business where the re¬ 
insurers automatically take a proportion 
of the direct writers' acceptances, and 
where they are not given details of the 
risks. The resulting claims from a large 
loss at, say, an oil refinery or a petro¬ 
chemical undertaking, can be considerable 
when one reinsurer may have liabilities 
under the treaties of up to 50 domestic in¬ 
surers, in addition to any lines which he 
may have written on that risk specifically. 

So British reinsurers are trying to limit 
the size at which giant risks at single loca¬ 
tions can be reinsured under treaties. For 
instance, it is now often considered that 
an overall insured value of $40 million 
is a .limit beyond which a pro rata treaty 
should not be exposed at a single location. 

Where an insurer takes an interest in a 
risk larger than this, he will be obliged 
either to bear that risk himself, subject 
to his normal excess of loss protection, or 
to reinsure that risk specifically. 


teriorating sharply—that is claims 
and above the “ retention " or first 


Table VI—Investment Transactions of Insurance Companies* (Cash paid and received) 



1966 

1966 

1967 


Acquired 

Realised 

Net 

investment 

> 

1 

l. 




Realised 

Net 

investment 


Cm 1 

KJ9B 

I Cm 

Cm , | 

Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

Cm 

Mortgages, including policy loans i 

316 

MEfl 

183 

309 ! 

160 

169 

,276 

178 

92 

British Govt, and Govt, guaranteed stocks 

547 

IKS 

■» 

633 

611 

22 

1,064 

865 

219 

British Municipal. Overseas Govt, and 



HIM 




i 



Municipal Stocks 

76 

60 


62 


—12 

60 

58 

2 

Debenture stocks 

269 

64 

KiB 

266* 

KB 

m ■ 

268 

82 

188 

Preference shares 

32 



37 

■eB 

2 

34 

66 

—32 

Ordinary shares 

206 



220 



313 

214 

99 

Other investments 

M. 



7 

■nS 

■SK 


—- 

—- 

Property 

109 

%9 

90 

129 

KB 


119 

24 

95 

Cash and assets with less than 12 






Han 




months to maturity , 



—19 


1 

D 



+ 45 


1,656 

913 

624 

1*683 

wrrm 

614 

2,148 

1,487 

+706 


Source : Board of Trad 9 Journal. 

. * UK insurance companies thpt ere members of tha British Insuranca Association and friendly societies transacting life assurance business, excluding assets ot 
overseas branches and subsidiaries. ' 
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INSURANCE 


Who buys most 
insurance? 


The house owner, the car owner, the salaried 
man, the family with money to invest or save. 

In other words, the Daily Telegraph reader. 

That is why the Daily Telegraph gives such 
full and effective financial coverage. The daily 
Investment and Business section, the special 
Saturday feature-'Family Money-go-round’-cater 
specially for this important interest of our readers. 


That is why the Daily Tejegraph.now carries 
on Saturday, for example, more financial advertising 
than any paper except the Financial Times. 

The Daily Telegraph has a circulation of over 
1,400,000. In the Daily Telegraph you reach the 
people who buy most insurance. And you reach 
them at the lowest cost per thousand in this vitally 
important market. 


t Megraph 

sells to the people who buy insurance 


THE UNITED FRIENDLY INSURANCE CO. LTD. 

for Life, Fire, Endowment, House Purchase, Burglary, Plate Glass, etc. 



Head Qffiee 

42 SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD • LONDON, S.E.1 

Telephone : 01-928 5644 

Branchee throughout the Country 

‘ * ■ , 

. - - ■ - 1 .'^ ■ u ’ >, » ir . t | * vt * 
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Share 
Purchase 
through 
Endowment 
Assurance . . . 

Invest immediately in leading 
Investment Trusts or Unit Trusts of 
your own choice from list of 
eligible securities 

Pay for your holdings over 10-25 years 
by a plan incorporating life assurance 
cover and its associated tax reliefs 

For details apply to: 

Morice Tozer Beck & Oversby 

(LIFE & PENSIONS) LIMITED 

27 Clements Lane, London* E.C.4 
Telephone 01-626 9132 

and at 

Cavridy House, Ladymead, GuHdfbrd, Surrey 
Telephone Guildford 64731 

who offer these facilities for and on behalf of the 

LONDON MID MANCHESTER ASSURANCE CO LTD 


CHUBB 

the strongest word 
in any language 


Chubb.Acknowledgedleaderthrough- 
out the world. For locks, for record 
protection equipment, for safes. For 
all-round security. Chubb & Sons Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 14-22 Tottenham 
Street, London, WIP OAA. 



CHUBB 150th ANNIVERSARY 
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Although it is too early to see what 
effect this remedial action is going to have 
on the general pattern of insurance opera¬ 
tions, two factors have emerged already. 
One is that it has now become much more 
difficult to reinsure American business. 
Comparatively little of this business is 
now being reinsured by professional insur¬ 
ance companies in London. Thus, apart 
from reinsurance within the United States, 
the bulk of it is being offered to Lloyd’s ; 
and even here underwriters have rejected 


many risks and severely up-rated others. 

Secondly, reinsurers are having no 
difficulty in imposing stiffer terms, largely 
because their bargaining position is cur¬ 
rently strong. The shortage of capacity 
in the insurance market (see p&ge vi) 
applies to the reinsurance market also. In 
the long run the more quickly the London 
market can expand its capacity—by such 
steps as widening the membership of 
Lloyd’s—the better placed it will be for 
the next upturn in profitability. 


Cult of the International Share 

The growing popularity of the equity-linked life policy could have unsettling 
implications for capital markets 


Even the wise old men of the life offices 
have picked up the equity bug. Until last 
summer, solemn voices were raised against 
the siren calls of the unit-linked life assur¬ 
ance policies. But the sirens won. The big 
assurers, with Scottish Widows and 
Wesleyan and General well in the lead, 
are now rushing to grab the money before 
it is committed to the unit trusts, which 
are very vigorous advertisers. Perhaps the 
life offices have learned the lesson every 
retailer knows : one way to lose business is 
to try to educate public taste. After 
vainly trying to warn the public of the 
pitfalls of all-equity policies, they are now 
eagerly offering it what it wants—or what 
it thinks it wants. 

Two features of the past 20 years 
or so stick in the mind of the money con¬ 
scious : inflation has reduced the pur¬ 
chasing power of the pound by 3 to 4 
per cent each year ; and equity prices and 
dividends have risen by more than enough 
to offset this decline. The history of the 
equity market since 1950 has apparently 
erased from the communal memory the 
dismal and at times catastrophic history 
of the preceding 50 years. People have 
now come to see the devaluation of key 
currencies, not only sterling, as something, 
like inflation, which must be expected and 
so anticipated. The best hedge for this 
purpose is the equity with an international 
backing, either through exports or trading 
overseas, especially in commodities (and 
to a lesser extent internationally traded 
manufactures). This is just the sort of 
cover the life offices, and indeed most of 
the unit trusts, cannot provide. 

All life assurance companies are subject 
to what is misleadingly called voluntary 
restraint. The Bank of England has asked 
them not to invest in non-sterling securi¬ 
ties, which are bought with investment 
currency. The Bank’s reaction to any 
exercise of free-will can be imagined. This 
leaves the institutions only two escapes 
into the international investment arena, 
both with disadvantages and both severely 
limited in scope. First, they can horrow 
dollars in America (or Canada) against 
existing dollar portfolios, which happen to 
be comparatively small* The American 
banks, moreover, have strict rules about 
collateral : for every $100 borrowed, stock 
to the value of $130 has to be lodged as 


security. The banks automatically sell the 
stock and repay the loan if their cover is 
reduced below the minimum, as it could be 
by a normal cyclical decline in equity 
prices. So, to be safe, the institution prob¬ 
ably has to pledge $150 or more in stock 
to secure each $100 loan. There is there¬ 
fore not much room for gearing foreign 
share holdings and the effect on the life 
offices’ total income cannot be large. 

The second way institutions can effect¬ 
ively invest overseas is to buy shares in 
British companies, most of whose business 
is overseas or in companies in the sterling 
area. Recently Coats Pa tons, Rio Tin to, 
Leyland (now merged with British Motor) 
or English China Clays, as well as Austra¬ 
lian and South African industrials have 
been among the market leaders. (Austra¬ 
lian and South African gold shares have 
also been popular as the possibility of a 
gold revaluation has looked more likely.) 
But this escape route into international 
cover is soon blocked naturally : supply 
and demand raises the price of the shares. 

With all equities, the same thing 
happens ; prices reach a level where only 
an absurdly high assumed growth rate can 
make equities better buys than fixed 
interest stocks. Many life offices at present 
feel that this point has been reached. In¬ 
vestment managers frequendy complain 
about the difficulty or impossibility of 
getting equities at reasonable prices. If 
the all-equity policy continues to be a 
really big money spinner, these managers 
will have to cope with an even bigger 
chunk of premium income to be invested 
in equities. 

" Blind " demand 

The technical and logical problems that 
threaten to materialise are forbidding. 
Under the unit-trust life assurance poli¬ 
cies, and under many of the life office/ 
equity-linked policies, the investment 
manager is bound to invest most of the 
premiums in equities. Even under the 
schemes where he is not, the life office’s 
investment policy is bound to become 
marginally more equity-orientated. This 
is true even though life office men now 
aigue that fixed interest investments—at 
present price levels—are the better bet. 

The result is that thefts is going to be 
an increasing weight of 14 blind ” demand 


for equities < ovier the coming years : 
“ blind ” in the sense that it Will'be un#er- 
, taken regardless of the relative desirability 
of buying equities, and often by invest¬ 
ment managers acting against their better 
judgment. In other words the demand for 
equities will become increasingly inelastic 
to price. On present form therefore the 
reverse yield gap looks likely to widen 
farther—but not for ever. The wider it 
becomes the more companies will prefer 
to raise new capital by equity issues in¬ 
stead of loan stock. In other words the 
more popular the equity-linked policy 
becomes, the more companies will rely on 
equity finance, and the lower their gearing 
will become. 

With overseas shares (i.e. those with 
an international backing) the shortage is 
even greater, and is made the more seri¬ 
ous by the low yields now prevailing on 
ordinary equities. Overseas equity prices 
are already up to ridiculous levels, 
where no account is taken of the risks 
involved. The predicament of the 
investment manager would be less un¬ 
comfortable if the yields prevailing on 
domestic equities were more reasonable. 
Then the higher income would compen¬ 
sate for any missed opportunities for 
profiting from currency devaluations or 
revaluations through “ overseas ” shares. 
But when the margin between domestic 
and “ overseas ” share yields is very small, 
the investment manager, whose prudence 
has frightened him away front overpriced 
shares containing an element of overseas 
income, can be made to look very unsuc¬ 
cessful by a sudden devaluation or 
revaluation. 

The difficulties could be alleviated if 
the life assurance offices, and the pension 
funds, had freedom to invest abroad. Even 
with access to the investment currency 
pool, though, most would probably baulk 
at the 50 per cent premium payable. If 
there were some likelihood of that level 
of premium holding throughout the life 
of the investment, there would not be such 
a deterrent. Admittedly 12} per cent 
would be surrended on sale of the invest¬ 
ment, but over 20 years or so this 
is not very much to offset by superior 
growth. As it is, managers must prudently 
assume that the whole premium will have 
to be written off over the periodic! the 
investment.. This requites An al*npst 
inconceivable growth in investment iftcome 
as an offset. 

The chances are that itkerlsa^iqUal 
companies like Rio Tintb-Zinc Will even¬ 
tually be given frecdohito ihvest |ttore 
capital abroad and fof ftiik purpose they 
will come to raise more equity capital in 
London. But until then there if a danger 
that the cult of the international jiifti m is 
being overdone. Stock markets are 
notorious for their tendency tp ovei*te*ct 
after the event. Life office meit |have 
seldom been as sceptical about equities as 
they are now, although the private in¬ 
vestor has seldom been so entfiudartlc. 
The market has lost its sense of propqitSDn 
over, overseas sham./ Bbt-the net#,'; to 
maintain : new business has compelled’ life 
office men to follow suit. 
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Merge the Life Offices ? 

.. .or cut commissions ? 


There are 90 members of the Life Offices 
Association. But the biggest 10 of them 
have no more than 43 per cent of the 
business. Should there be a round of 
mergers among the life offices, as there 
has been among the general insurance 
offices—not just now, hut several times 
in the past also ? 

The arguments in favour are Jess com¬ 
pelling than with the general offices. So 
far as risk-taking is concerned, the large 
office has no advantages, because of the 
reassurance facilities available that enable 
the small office to issue large policies. 
Management expenses are heavily concen¬ 
trated in the year in which the policy is 
issued. Life assurance has to be sold. This 
usually entails personal discussion with 
the prospective policyholder, plus, under 
the present system, the substantial initial 
introductory commission to brokers and 
agents, paid by all offices except the Equit¬ 
able and the London Life. Provided the 
office is large enough to make effective 
use of modern office machinery, the cost of 
rating, selling and servicing a policy should 
not vary much with the office’s size. 

In practice (see Table VII) expense 
ratios do show a correlation with size, but 
it is very faint. True, expense ratios need 
to be interpreted with care. Pensions busi¬ 
ness distorts the picture. It holds an office’s 
expense ratio down : it is cheap to run in 
proportion to the large premiums involved. 
And an office can drive its ratio up by 
trying to expand quickly. But of the nine 
offices with expense ratios over 21 per cent 
(in Table VII) only four came in the top 
nine for growth over 1962-67. And the 
other five high-expense-ratio offices 
(Royal, Phoenix, Marine and General, 
Scottish Equitable, Pearl), all were well 
below average size. So it could be that, 
with the advent of the computer, size is 
beginning to tell at last. 

Similarly, life offices are now having to 
rethink some of their ideas about market¬ 
ing, because of the competition from the 



equity-linked policy. Respectability is no 
longer enough. Having the right image 
and an attractive, product to sell is 
becoming increasingly important. This 
again could help the larger office. With 
time, this could induce the proprietary 
offices to think about mergers ; similarly 
with the composite offices with a large life 
business like the Legal and Genera] and 


the Eagle Star. The mutual offices are in 
a different position. Their directors* duty 
lies solely to policyholders. Their efforts 
should be directed towards giving policy¬ 
holders a better deal. Their only justifi¬ 
able reason for pursuing growth would be 
to secure greater efficiency of operation. 
Eventually mergers might be one way of 
achieving this. But a far more beneficial, 
far more certain, and a far more im¬ 
mediate way of achieving the same end, 
would be to cut or eliminate, the excessive 
rates of commission all but two of them 
now pay to intermediaries. 


Table VII—Ordinary Life, Annuity and Capital Redemption Business of 41 
British Life Offices 



Premium 

income 

1962 

£000s 

Premium 

income 

1967 

£000s 

Expense 
ratio * exd. 
commission 
1967% 

Expense 
ratio * inc. 
commission 
1967% 

Fund 

end 

1967 

£000s 

Fund 

growth 

1962- 

1967 

% 

Fund 

growth 

1957- 

1967 

% 

Gross 

yieldt 

Mutual Life Offices 









Clerical, Medical It 









General 

4,183 

11,992 

10.5 

15.8 

87,678 

83 

174 

7.33 

Equitable 

3,822 

7,326 

7.3 

7.3 

82,693 

77 

163 

6.98 

Friends' Provident 

9,376 

15,384 

12.2 

19.5 

200,037 

78 

239 

6.69 

London Life 

4,607 

7,439 

8.8 

8.8 

83,541 

41 

104 

7.23 

Marine & General 

1,456 

2,422 

15.3 

24.1 

20,931 

66 

169 

6.82 

National Mutual 

2,189 

3,502 

16.6 

24.3 

40,635 

73 

197 

6.85 

National Provident 

4.779 

7,201 

15.3 

20.9 

84,158 

67 

177 

7,50 

Norwich Union 

32,124 

48,694 

12.9 

19.5 

436,150 

68 

189 

6.71 

Provident Mutual 

4,608 

7,563 

13.1 

18.5 

58,022 

72 

144 

7.22 

Scottish Amicable 

13,918 

20,128 

10.5 

14.8 

186,367 

72 

226 

6.67 

Scottish Equitable 

3,499 

5,834 

17.3 

24.0 

57,599 

69 

160 

6.87 

Scottish Mutual 

2,916 

6,065 

12.7 

18.3 

48,732 

91 

21)3 

7.22 

Scottish Provident 

6,100 

8,916 

11.4 

17.1 

103,552 

61 

133 

7.64 

Scottish Widows' 

16,462 

26.958 

8.1 

12.4 

293,981 

- 

185 

7.60 

Standard 

41,810 

59,435 

9.1 

12.3 

604,831 

67 

193 

6.99 

U.K. Provident 

6,044 

9,631 

11.1 

16.2 

110,783 

63 

145 

8.20 

Average 



11.0 

15.8 




7.15 

Proprietary Life 









Offices 









General Life 

4,533 

7,796 

13.8 

21.3 

58,136 

87 

246 

6.49 

Equity & Law 

10,096 

15,174 

14.0 

20.7 

170,892 

66 

213 

7.78 

Scottish Life 

4,633 

7,861 

13.2 

21.6 

66,305 

77 

219 

6.92 

Sun Life 

24,614 

36,084 

12.7 

17.1 

332,781 

72 

175 

6.80 

Average 



13.2 

18.9 




7.00 

Industrial-eum- 









Ordinary Life 









Offices 









Britannic 

5,577 

6,875 

10.1* 

14.9 

67,394 

31 

83 

7.42 

Co-operative 

14,459 

21,241 

6.8 

17.9 

168,868 

53 

166 

6.57 

Lond & Manchester 

4,616 

5,790 

11.4 

17.2 

55,278 j 

29 

93 

7.56 

Pearl 

17,646 

23,975 

12.8 

21.9 

215,464 

54 

126 

7.58 

Prudential 

84,106 

127,852 

12.6 

18.6 

1,075,399 

66 

173 

7.03 

Refuge 

10,383 

12,055 

10.3 

14.8 

112,118 

28 

68 

6.99 

Royal London 

5,238 

6,090 

9.4 

19.1 ( 

63,537 

31 

70 

7.36 

Wesleyan & General 

2,233 

2,712 

11.0 

18.1 

25,076 

31 

75 

6.79 

Average 



11.6 

18.5 




7.16 

Composite Offices 




1 / 





Atlas 

5,434 

7,884 

13.4 

18.7 

81,230 

51 

129 

7.26 

Caledonian 

2,296 

3,903 

14.7 

20.4 

48309 

71 

225 

7.23 

Commercial Union 

19,119 

31,400 

10.1 

16.1 

900,000 

58 

129 

6.89 

Eagle Star 

20,442 

29.431 

7.7 

13.1 

303341 

63 

188 

684 

Guardian 

11,268 

17.685 

14.4 

22.7 

203,994 

90 

359 

6.82 

Legal & General 

80,606 

89,557 

*10.9 

16.3 

860,074 

67 

181 

6.49 

Northern 

9,450 

13,707 

8.1 

13.1 

111,916 

72 

244 

7.22 

Phoenix 

6,427 

9,839 

18.7 

26.1 

101,406 

53 

141 

7.02 

Royal 

10,595 

16,324 

17.8 

263 

239,697 

58 

129 

6.86 

Royal Exchange 

4,787 

7,642 

10.5 

15.9 

76,473 

57 

139 

7.41 

Scot Union & National 

.3,902 

5,079 

9.9 

15.7 

62,662 

59 

140 

7.24 

Sun-Alliance London 

9,004 

15,821 

14.2 

20JQ 

168,183 

60 

106 

6.59 

Yorkshire 

7,325 

14,962 

10.7 

19.1 

132,176 . 

82 

195 

,6.76 

Average 

. - -_J 


11.6 

17.7 
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Standard Life has a record of bonus. 

distribution unbeatable anywhere ' 
in the life assurance world. Make $ure 
there’s a Standard on your nest e$$ft 
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TODAY 

more than ever 

life assurance 

should be carefully planned 


£e S6/re you have 
the cover you need 


cut out and post to : 

Royal Insurance Co. Ltd.. (Commercial Dept) 
1 North John Street, Liverpool, 2. 



1 ’ PARI. assurance 


I am thinking about 

Family Protection f~ 

Education _ 

Estate Duty _ 

Retirement _ 

Please supply information 










...and g nddftnly 

the oosxvoution&lwttbrpsndlto poltoy 
takes on a new look! 

The new LONDON AND MANCHESTER COMPLETE BONUS SYSTEM is a meat step 
forward. The advantages of complete participation in the investment profits Of the 
Company will be made available to every with-profits policyholder without any addi¬ 
tional cost. Policyholders obtain the full benefit of a guaranteed sum assuredt gether 
with normal annual reversionary bonuses which are a feature of the conventional 
with-profits policy. 

In addition, when the policy becomes a claim for Its full sum assured either by maturity 
or death, on or after 1 st M ay 1969, there becomes payable a further bonus giving to the 
policyholder his full share of the investment appreciation which has arisen over the 
duration of the policy. This appreciation arises from a fund Which is not tied to equity 
shares, although obviously they play an important part. The Company is free to pursue 
a flexible investment policy in managing its investments so as to produce the maximum 
income and growth of capital. 

The examples shown below illustrate some typical Ordinary Branch policies effected 
on lives aged 30 and becoming claims in May 1969 on the assumption that the 
investment appreciation at the end of December 1968 is the same as it was at the end 
of March 1968. 







Life you know about - 

but life insurance? 


If you've never really given much thought to 
the subject up to now, spend a few minutes 
fading our free booklet "Choosing life 
insurance to the best advantage". Then you’ll 
have an excellent idea of the best way to: 

* invest very profitably for future years 

* buy a house through a Building Society the 
life insurance way 

* ensure your family receives an adequate 
income If anything happens to you 


* provide for a gift when your son or daughter 
grows up 

* guarantee a life pension for your retirement 

No lass than 19 different policies are described 
in simple language. What are compound 
bonuses? How can premiums be paid? These 
are among the many questions answered in 
this attractive full-colour booklet. A copy is 
yours for the asking I Post the coupon NOW. 


r-—”i 

I To tiM Norwich Union InmranM Grasp, I 

I 6-20 Surrey Strut. NORWICH. NOR 88A. j 

I I should like to receive, without ob/lgetioru t free ■ 
copy of your booklet on life inturence. | 
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NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE CROUP 










Th# thing to nmwnbmr about UOf toteig noi oWy 
’lha* ft inductaw th# Ilnano 0 houtie Hr> Myi| W# 

also the unique range and variety of Hb services. Export ortW»r public 
Issues; company Stttnos; a computer bureau; the laboreiqry testing of 
textiles; finance (or factory buMings; lha design and nwtybtecture of 
machine tools; participations; maritime mortgages; the clearing of futures 
market contracts; capital for major projects; these are someth fte highly 
developed services of UDT companies. For example:— 





Engineering The manufacture of 
crankshafts of all types from station¬ 
ary industrial diesel engines to World 
Championship racing engines, and 
including pumps, compressors. 
'Cromard* and caqt iron cylinder 
liners for all typfe of engine. The 
original design and manufacture of 
machines having specialist applica¬ 
tions in most industries. The produc¬ 
tion of hydraulic units and ancillary 
components, fluid drive clutch units, 
transfer boxes and mechanisms. 


Company Finance 
Public issues and compariy 
flotations; advice on 
capital reorganisations, 
mergers; acquisitions and 
sale of businesses; other 
aspects of company finance. 


Export Credits 
Finance for exports 
to almost every part 
of the world. 

Credit for the over¬ 
seas buyer, without 
recourse to the 
exporter, who receives 
payment on shipment 
of the goods. 

A fast and simple 
export service. 
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Wool add Textile Testing 

The core sampling of wool 
and core testing for yield 
in the U.K./Australia, 

New Zeaibnd, South Africa 
and many other countries. 
Laboratory testing, 
research, quality control of 
textile products end 
1 man-made and natural fibres. 
/ 
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The UDT Symbol 
UDT's symbol is a silhouette 
of Captain Cook's 'Endeavour. 
Ships have long been used as 
symbols of trade and commerce, 
which it is largely our 
business to finance. And what 
ship more appropriate than the 
'Endeavour* to symbolise our name, 
our Commonwealth and overseas 
interests, and our purpose. 


Overseas UDT companies in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
Eire and elsewhere provide a variety of 
financial services to meet local needs. 




Computer Bureau 
A computer bureau 
equipped with an 
ICT1902 in the 
CityofLondon 
Around-the-clock 
computer service, . 
expert advice and 
technical assistance. 
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Marine Finance 
Maritime mortgagee 
for registered yachts 
end finance for 
small craft end 
marine equipment. 
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-serving Britain 










data this your year to dlscoverone of the most exciting countries 
n the world: The United States of America. Mata this your year to 
tend atop the Empire State Building. To tour the White Meuse. To 
ee the Alamo and HemisFalr, the Grand Canyon, the Rocky 
fountains, the Smokies—and hundreds more of America's 
amous landmarks, such as fun and fantasy-filled Ofsneytand. 
Vhsthor you're touring American landmarks 
n industries, you and your family will discover 
he hospitality that Americans are famous for. 
rhls war fhara ana new Visit U.S.A. Discounts 
m your transportation, food and accommoda¬ 


tions. Mata 1968your yssrtodfscover First National City Travelers 
Checks, too. They're sold everywhere and backed by the leader 
fat worldwide banking. They’re welcomed in over a. million places 
around the globe. And if they’re lost or stolen, you can get your 
money back in more then 25,000 on-the-spot refund points world¬ 
wide. (Over 13,000 in the U.S.A.) First National City Travelers 
Checks ere sold by banks everywhere. So, pro¬ 
tect your money from loss or theft while dis¬ 
covering the United States ef America. Re¬ 
member to take along "The Everywhere 
Cheques.” They’re fuat Nta cash, Only better. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


WHO SAYS 
THE YMCA'S 
SQUARE? 






The YMCA says so—in a sense we're old-fashioned. 
How could we be anything else in the swinging 
sixties when we're still trying to give substance to 
principles laid down nearly 2000 years ago? The 
hostels we build and equip, the Services Centres, 
the educational courses we organise, the training 
schemes we'run, all the hundred and one services 
we provide for youth everywhere, are a demonstration 
of Christianity m action. 

Fortunately there are a great many other 'square' 
people around—responsible citizens who believe the 
YMCA helps to provide a vital counterbalance to the 
increasing cynicism and lack of purpose that is 
evident in much of modern life. If you are one these, 
please give concrete support to your views by 
sending a subscription to: 



Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What's more, a 70-year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 
Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
-the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 


\c^/ 


Y FVI C A 


The Appeals Secretary, , 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs, V 

112 Great Russell Street, London W.C.1. 


V^Bnwmwsnetel Bank 



KANGYO BJ 


: 40 Wall Street, New York 5 

. . _ l Wood Street London E.C.2 

1 Taipei Sttffch: 36 Pp-Ai Road, Taipei 
•Over 140 branches throughout Japan * Over 1,600 
correspondent banks around the world 
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No,jWre not theonly 
one to have spotted 
whatfe happening in 
the Pacific: 

\ 


Jodtjt, it’s shrewd of you to know 
about the Pacific growth phenom¬ 
enon. Tomorrow it will be common 
knowledge—and perhaps too late | 
for you to exploit your foresight. 

The facts are there for anyone to see: an 
area led by Japan, the U.S. West Coast and 
Australia —three advanced countries with a 
limitless market developing all around them. 
(Indonesia alone has 100 million people. As their 
standard of living rises their demand for goods will be 
electrifying.) 

The Australia that didn’t exist five years ago. 

Some people still see us as an emergent nation, living off 
beef, wool and gold and looking to Europe for leadership 
and trade. 

Not everyone has spotted the growth of a Pacific out¬ 
look, and—more dramatic still—the rate at which we are 
discovering and exploiting enormous mineral wealth. 



(This year we're exporting nearly $50001. 
worth of minerals. Soon that will double. 
And our oil strikes mean that we don’t 
expect to import it much longer.) 


You need to get it right. 

You have noticed these facts, and you’re 
probably considering right now how best 
to exploit your foresight. 

We can help. Our future is tied to this 
growth, so we've made a very special study 
of it. Our qualifications are, we feel, unique: 1,100 
offices in the area, but Head Office in the City of 
London, and very great strength in international banking. 

To start with, we would like to send you our 8o-page 
book “Establishment of Industry in Australia”. Simply 
contact our Head Office—the address is below. 

Thereafter we'll work very hard indeed to help you, in 
the hope of gaining your business in the area. Because, if 
you get it right, it will be very big business. 


Keeping up with Australia is a full-time lob. Ours. 



Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office: 71 Comhili, London E.C.3.Teb^i-aS^1:281 

t,ioo offices in Australia, New Zealand the Pacific. 
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After Basle 

The June trade figures were very much better. But Britain has still got a long way to go before 
there can be any assurance that it will be able to cope with the appalling debts 
it has piled up for repayment over the next seven years 


Britain’s overseas trade figures for June, which had been 
awaited with the usual pathetic apprehension, were the most 
cheerful since devaluation. Exports rose by £9 million to 
£492 million, only just below their high level at the begin¬ 
ning of the year when they were inflated by £30 to £40 
million a month by the backlog from last autumn’s dock 
strikes ; and imports dropped by £39 million to their lowest 
this year, bringing the visible trade gap down to £50 million 
from the near £90 million averaged in the three previous 
months (all figures quoted here are seasonally adjusted). 

As all too often, however, the trade figures cannot be 
judged without qualifications. Part of the drop in Britain’s 
import bill must be attributed to the standstills and strikes in 
France last month, and also to the postponement of some 
British buying in order to take advantage of the Kennedy- 
round tariff cuts which came into effect on July 1st. On the 
other hand, for the same reasons, there must have been some 
hold-up of British exports last month. Without these com¬ 
plications, Britain's exports would have done rather better, 
but imports would have been rather heavier. 

Exports, are, in fact, up to most expectations. The Board 
of Trade reckons that the underlying rate of increase between 
the first and second quarters of this year was 5 per cent in 
value-—and that growth is beginning to reflect a definitely 
higher volume of selling, rather than just higher values in 
sterling terms.. But it is still too early to be happy about 
imports. Certainly there was a general easing back in 
imports in June—and, comfortingly, quite a fall in those of 
finished goods—but, considering the exceptional levels in 
recent months, it was a milder movement than is needed. 
The import bill is still riding high above expectations. 

Not until this week did we know just how huge Britain’s 
internal spending spree in the first quarter of this year was. 
The Whitehall statisticians reckon that in the three months 
the volume of spending—in real terms, mark you—was 3^ 
per cent higher than in the previous three months and a 
whopping near 8 per cent above the same months last year. 
Some part of this was due to wage inflation in the second half 
of last year ; but the spree was helped, of course, by a sharp 
drop in personal savings. Not surprisingly, the Treasury, in 
its latest economic assessment published on Thursday, is glad 
to fire as its starting shot : “ It is now clear that consumer 
spending has fallen back sharply since the budget/’ It is 
relying, for this judgment, on the drop by April and May of 
4 per cent in the volume of retail sales below the average of 
the first quarter, when car sales were about 20 per cent 
lower than their average for last year. These statistics must 
be comforting to Mr Jenkins, but can he fed sure that 
imports will react in the same way ? This week the president 
of,the Board of Trade, Mi* Anthony Croslartd, very rightly re¬ 


affirmed Britain's determination not to impose import con¬ 
trols. But nobody can feel sanguine about import trends. 

Certainly the foreign exchange dealers cannot. Sterling 
reacted favourably to the June trade figures, but there was 
no euphoria in the markets. All this did, however, add another 
twist to the good news that the Governor of the Bank of Eng¬ 
land had just brought back from Switzerland. 

The expected announcement that agreement had been 
reached among central bankers at Basle last weekend to give 
Britain some help over its sterling liabilities gave the pound 
a sizeable boost on Monday. In the next two days, even 
though the rate did not maintain all its immediate gain, 
the markets remained impressed. In the week to Wednesday, 
the forward discount narrowed from the equivalent of an 
annual interest cost of about 6 per cent—for three months’ 
cover—to one of less than 4J per cent. 

The dealers are not kidding themselves : they know as well 
as anyone else that the promised new credit does not make 
it a whit easier for Britain to solve the basic problem of its 
trading imbalance. It is designed solely to ensure that if 
present sterling area countries (i.c. Commonwealth countries 
minus Canada and Rhodesia, but plus South Africa, some 
Middle East countries, Iceland and Ireland) start to 
diversify their exchange reserves out of sterling, as many 
apparently wish to do to some extent, sterling will not be hit 
in the foreign exchanges. At least, it will not be hit so long as 
there is not a mad rush to get out of sterling, for the new 
facility of $2,000 million will not underwrite the whole of 
the liabilities. 

The problem of these liabilities has been with Britain for 
20 years, ever since those huge war debits of £3,000 million 
were piled on top of the modest £500 million of funds that 
overseas governments, companies and individuals held in 
sterling in London before Hitler’s war. Two decades ago, 
then, the sterling balances (the gross liabilities less Britain’s 
sterling claims on other countries) were of the order of 
£3,600 million, with India and Egypt the largest holders 
(if Pakistan and the Sudan are included, these four countries 
then held about £1,500 million). Since then, balances have 
stayed mostly around £3,500 million to £4,000 million in 
total, although they were running above that level by the 
spring of this year (we are excluding from these figures 
Britain’s drawings on the International Monetary Fund or its 
obligations forming part of the Fund’s resources, mostly in the 
form of non-interest bearing notes). 

Although sterling balances have changed little in total in 
the last two decades there has been a shuffle in individual 
countries’ holdings. While India and Pakistan have drawn 
down their balances on a large scale to finance their balance 
of payments deficits, big new balances have been built up 
by Middle East sterling area countries (notably by the oil 
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States Ktivvait and Libya) and by the Far East sterling area 
countries (mainly Malaysia, Singapore and Hongkong). 

A substantial proportion of sterling balances arc short term 
in character, held on current Or deposit accounts oi in three- 
month Treasury bills. But it is to deal largely with the 
problem of the reserve currency holdings of the overseas 
sterling area countries, many of which are in longer-term 
investments, that the new loan has been floated. At the end 
of last March, the overseas sterling area countries held net 
balances of around £2,500 million (gross liabilities are £500 
million to £600 million more), and this figure has remained 
remarkably steady in recent years. So, too, has the propor¬ 
tion—about two-thirds— held by central monetary institutions. 
So what is all the fuss about ? T he stability of these figures is 
evidence, surely, of the loyalty of these holders. 

That was true before devaluation. But once countries had 
seen that their assets could be reduced overnight, the desire 
to diversify their reserves out of sterling has become more 
than a threat. 

Even if it never materialised, the fear that there would be 
a sudden rush to withdraw these large deposits from London 
has always accentuated nervousness about sterling in the 
exchange markets whenever there was a whiff of it around. 
Britain has been criticised for not negotiating some solution 
earlier. The authorities would retort that up to now nobody 
has come forward with a really practical proposal. 

In fact, at the 1965 annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund, the Italian finance minister, Signor 
Colombo, proposed that Britain be offered some sort of 
funding operation through the IMF to settle with overseas 
holders of sterling. And since then, he and Dr Guido Carli, 
governor of the Bank of Italy, have frequently pressed for 
some action on this front. What emerged from Basle last 
week is much more expensive for this country than an IMF 
funding would have been, although Britain has been right 
to resist crippling itself with a long-term loan repayable 
over, say, 20 years, to dispose of all the sterling balances 
-which has been one of the ideas floating around. The 
IMF's solution is regarded as a non-starter at present. 

Pressure from sterling countries to diversify their reserves 
started immediately after devaluation. Central bankers and 
finance ministers have been working on the new scheme since 
the beginning of the year. The stand-by of $2 billion (£833 
million) now virtually promised, is the sum Britain apparently 
asked for: after working out, perhaps on pessimistic assump¬ 
tions, the maximum sum that it anticipates could be 
switched out of sterling by sterling area countries which wish 
to diversify their reserves in the next few years. Britain will, 
however, try to keep down these switches by separate negotia¬ 
tions with each sterling country. In the course of these 
negotiations it may offer exchange guarantees on the sums 
left in sterling, and also say that those countries that have 
diversified should have least claim on the $2 billion now. 

The $2 billion is being offered on credit, at interest rates 
not yet revealed, by the banks and 1 governments of 12 
countries, together with the Basle Bank for International 
Settlements. France kept out of the lending operation, but 
expressed sympathy with the steps being taken to meet the 
problem ; in the French translation of the text, sympathy 
was expressed with the “ efforts ” to meet the problem, rather 
than the “ steps.” The credits will apparently be drawable 
over the five years 1968-73. Repayment will then be phased 
over the following five years, 1973-78. The mechanism is 
similar to that of the existing Basle swaps arrangements, 
except that it is a medium-term credit, rather than short¬ 
term. Since central banks do not normally lend longer than 
short term, this has necessitated getting government approval 
jin certain cases. Apparently this presented much less of an 
l] 'qh&2kC\c than Britain at one time feared. 


But Britain should not derive any complacency from this 
new evidence of support for St erling—indeed, rather the 
reverse. This is not an age of charity, and the world’s bankers 
were never fond of aid. Their latest step is yet one more 
move that they think will help to preserve the present 
monetary system. But anyone who travels around the Euro¬ 
pean financial centres today will be told the same story : 
Britain has had more than its share of support, and from 
now on it really has to make a success of devaluation. 

Moreover, this new credit, if used, will only add to Britain’s 
awful indebtedness. Our last table shows that to clear off 
what wc judge Britain already owes—not counting these 
sterling balances—by 1975 will entail British balance of 
payments surpluses of almost $1 billion (around £400 
million) a year over the next seven years. That is the prospect 
that haunts sterling holders, and the likelihood that Britain 
will have to draw on quite a bit of the new $2 billion 
stand-by—and then start repaying that as well—is a sobering 
thought. Not only has devaluation to work, but it has to 
continue to work for many years -and damned hard. 


UK External Liabilities and Claims in Sterling* 


£ 

million 



By type of holder 






Dec. 1962 

March 1968 

International Monetary Fund 


517 

1443 

Other international organisations 

89 

100 

Central monetary institutions 


2220 

3578 

Other holders 


1600 

1754 

Total liabilities 


4426 

6875 

Less UK claims 


848 

1434 

Net liabilities 


3578 

5441 

„ „ excl. IMF holdings 

3061 

3998 


Liabilities 

Claims 


Dec. 1962 

March 1968 

March 1968 

By area 




Overseas sterling countries 




Central monetary institutions 

1769 

1701 

16 

Other holders 

908 

1204 

549 

Non-sterling countries 




Central monetary institutions 

451 

1877f 

18 

Other holders 

692 

550 

861 

International organisations 

606 

1543 

— 

Total 

4426 

6875 

1434 


Liabilities 

Claims 


Dec. 1962 

March 1968 

March 1968 

By country 




Australia, New Zealand, South 




Africa 

574 

504 

165 

India, Pakistan, Ceylon 

179 

154 

54 

Caribbean area 

166 

255 

41 

East, Central and West Africa 

419 

354 

159 

Middle East 

423 

446 

31 

Far East 

642 

667 

46 

Other sterling countries 

274 

526 

69 

Total sterling countries 

2677 

2906 

665 

North America 

111 

1061 

30 

Latin America 

38 

26 

136 

Western Europe 

633 

1010 

292 

Other non-sterling countries 

361 

330 

411 

Total non-sterling countries 

1143 

2427 

869 

* Excludes non-resident funds with locel euthorities end hire purchase 

compenies ; emounting to £191 million end £248 

million on December 31. 1962 

end March 31. 1968, respectively. 




t Includes debts to foreign central banks on swap lines. 


What Britain Must Repay 







$ bn 

Known debts due by 1976 # 



3.3 

June 1968 IMF drawing (repayable 1973) 

1.4 

Undisclosed debts on central bank swap lines 

2.0 (?) 

Total 



6.7 

* As disclosed by M r Jenkins in Parliament, February 27, }968. . 
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Slipping Through Our Fingers 

Six years ago a group of British scientists won two Nobel prizes for cracking what 
the world now knows as the genetic code. This week, a panel of scientists 
described the great bulk of the work done since in this country, as 
"at the best dull and at the worst, trivial" 


How could it have happened ? Only loo easily, it seems. Any 
reasonably literate passer-by knows at least vaguely that the* 
discovery of DNA* and all that was one of the great post¬ 
war achievements of science. He might even know why it 
w-as a landmark, because it identified for the first time what 
makes living organisms what they are, and the mechanisms 
that they use to stay that way, so that every cell that makes 
up a living tree continues to reproduce trees, and not, in 
some wild moment of aberration, sections of dog, or daisy, 
or a germ of scarlet fever. This opened the door to the whole 
new science of molecular biology part biology, part physics, 
part chemistry—that is now being taken up actively all over 
the world except in Britain, where the original discovery was 
made and where most current iesearch is damned in the 
reportt of the working group by the terrible official phrase : 
“ not downright bad, but which contributes little 10 the main 
advance of the subject.” 

When the original research work was done in Britain, it 
was impossible to interest any of the* univeisities in it, and 
finance w as eventually - and generously - provided by the 
Government's Medical Research Council. The chief reason 
for the universities' lack of interest then was the- inconvenient 
way that molecular biology straddled several disciplines. It 
wasn’t biology in the accepted sense, but it wasn't one of the 
physical sciences either. No one could think where to put it, 
and they could not really be botheied to find out. That was 
understandable, if not very praiseworthy, at a time when 
molecular biology was a genuinely unknown science, although 
one could have hoped that the academics of Britain would 
have had at least as much vision as the members of the 
Government committee* who recommended financial support 
lor it. 

But alter two Nobel prizes and all the associated publicity, 
one might have expected a change of outlook. This has just 
not happened. The neat and functional laboratory that the 
Medical Reseat cl) Council built for the* original research 
team at Cambridge is still owned and run by the MRG. Talks 
stiii t from time to time about the possibility of the university 
taking it over ; but never come to anything. Other universities 
go in a bit for this kind of research but, according to the 

* Dcoxvrihomu lrit ac id pnlvmorases. 

f Report of the Working Group on Molecular Biology tCmnd ^67-,) 

HMSO. 


working group's report, with all too few shining exceptions. 
Much research effort both within and outside the universities 
is widelv scattered in research groups so small that we have 
serious doubts as to their efficiency in carrying out research 
in a field which is essentially multi-disciplinary. 

In short, the universities simply do not lake molecular biology 
seriously and the best young men in the field art*, as a result, 
emigrating wholesale* to the United States. This is not, for 
once, a question of leaving in search of higher pay, or even 
better equipment. Molecular biology is not an expensive 
kind of science, and its most elaborate equipment remains 
within thousands, rather than tens of thousands, of pounds. 
The young men simply gravitate, as academic scientists tend 
to do, to those places where the best research is being done 
and the ideas arc bubbling. They will cornc home again, if 
the standard of work hen* inipioves ; if not, then they will 
stay away. 

The trend was clear several veais ago. In a last effort to 
shake the mandarins, the Government asked an eminent group 
of scientists to conduct their own investigation to find out 
vvhclhci molecular biological research leally was going down 
the drain as fast as everyone thought. Their findings aic, 
if anything, more depressing than the rumours that inspired 
the lcpori. They analyse the number of scientific papers 
published in Biilain on the subject and decide the number is 
much loo small, in relation to the academic importance of 
the subject. They look at the quality of those papers and 
conclude the majority are d* pressingly awful. They believe 
the chief reason is “ an inadequate scientific environment.” 

This is plain speaking, vet there is a gloomy feeling that an 
entire generation of university administrators will have to pass 
on before* any real improvement can be expected. This is not a 
case of lack of money (£->,500 a year for each research worker 
is the estimated research cost) or lack of incipient talent but 
something far more deadly. To do this kind of research 
properly you have* to bring together several different types erf 
scientist—which cuts across the established demarcation lines 
that separate one professor's bailiwick from another. And 
that's the obstacle. Thai's why this country has lost a lead and 
a lustre that it had de*scrvedly earned. It is not just the* trade 
unions that are holding back the country's progre ss with their 
demarcation dispute's, but son re of the highest centres of 
academic learning in the land. 


Bankers' Cliff-hanger 

Despite the Monopolies Commission's narrowly unfavourable verdict, the Government 
should, on balance, allow the proposed merger of Barclays, Lloyds and 


Martins to go ahead—but on conditions 

The prospect of Britain's biggest banking merger has been 
reduced but not killed by the Monopolies Commission, which 
has come out against it by six votes to four. This does not 
constitute the two-thirds majority required to give the 
President of the Board of Trade the right, to exercise his 
statutory powers to prevent a merger (and even with a two- 
thirds majority he need not exercise that power). But., Mr 
Crosland told the Commons on Tuesday that the Government 
had ** noted ” the commission's opposition, and hoped to 


reach its own conclusion before parliament recesses on July 
a6th, and after the publication of the commission’s report 
(which is expected to be out early next w eek). 

There are now three courses open to the Government, In 
practice, it can still stop the proposed merger if it wants to 
(the banks would not go ahead if the Bank of England, under 
Government orders, said the merger would invite its grave 
displeasure); or-it can allow it despite the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission f or allow it with conditions attached. The last course 
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seems to us, on balance, the right one. There are at least 
three considerations that might cause the Government to 
compromise. First, the authorities, including the Treasury, 
the Bank of England and the Board of Trade, all seem 
marginally in favour of the proposed merger. Secondly, some 
members of the Government may attach greater importance 
to the advantage a merger would create for British banking 
in international competition than did the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission, which considered this aspect but was more concerned 
with the probable domestic impact. Third, there might be 
some apparent unfairness in stopping the proposed Barclays/ 
Lloyds/Martins merger when the Wcstminster/Natpro 
merger has just received its final approval from the 
courts, even though the proposed banking giant would be 
about double the size of the National Westminster. 

The important issue, however, is not whether the authorities 
are embarrassed ; or some bankers disappointed ; or the stock 
markets unsettled for a time (the shares of Barclays'and Lloyds 
soon recovered their poise after the initial disappointment and 
other bank shares with them). What really matters is whether 
the merger could bring about a more efficient banking service. 
The banks argued (as the summary of their evidence 
published in The Banker revealed) that economies could be 
reaped by merging “ a substantial nuirnr ” of branches ; 
that service charges could thereby be hefa down ; that by 
merging they could cater more effectively for the needs of 
larger industrial groups ; that there are already over 900 
communities in England and Wales with only one bank and 
the merger would increase this figure by under 15 per cent. 

The trouble is that the bankers themselves seem to have 
made a poor impression on the commission, many of whose 
members remained wholly unconvinced that promises about 
greater efficiency would be carried out within the lifetime 
of this generation. The majority of the commission therefore 
felt that the restriction of competition and increase in market 
power for the new giant was too heavy a price to pay. 

Any conditions that the Government imposed, if it docs 
let the merger through, need therefore to be explicit and speci¬ 


fic, starting with acceptance by the banks of at least some of the 
main recommendations made in May 1967 by the Prices and 
Incomes Board. Mr Crosland should demand that the banks 
abolish their cartel on deposit rates, lending charges and 
service charges ; that they should publish tariffs of their 
service charges ; and that they should make full disclosures 
of their profits and reserves. Greater willingness to compete, 
and greater public accountability, are essential checks on the 
dangers of bigness. 

On the one hand, a Barclays/Lloyds/Martins combine 
would account for just under half of all London clearing 
bank deposits and almost 30 per cent of the current and 
deposit accounts of the entire British banking system, a con¬ 
centration unequalled in national terms anywhere in the 
world. Against that, this proposed British giant would be 
smaller than the Bank of America, and only very slightly 
bigger than Chase or Citibank, its biggest international rivals. 
But to a domestic British borrower, this cuts no ice. There is 
little competition between the clearing banks now, but it is 
still possible for a pertinaccous borrower to shop around from 
bank to bank. The merger would narrow these opportunities 
still further, which might be a fair price to pay for a more 
efficient banking service, but a dead loss if, as the commission 
suspects, banks fail to come up with the goods. 

It is on the relative weight given to the “ international ” as 
against the “ domestic ” argument that the Government 
would probably be right to contradict the majority verdict of 
the Monopolies Commission. But only after it has laid down 
these new ground rules for a too sheltered profession. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 62 each quarter covering 130 countries 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF BERMARY 

A big rise in productivity, unemployment dramatically down, 
investment still going strong, and a revival in consumer demand : 
all the signs point to an expansionary phase whose vigour has 
taken even the optimists by surprise. Our latest review takes a 
look at an economy where company profits are soaring and wage 
demands are actually welcomed by the authorities, and surveys 
the prospects for foreign suppliers. 

An annual subscription to one review (4 issues and an Annual Supplement) is 
CIO (US$28). Air mail extra. Single cep/** *«/- (US$9 ) each. Detail* from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spencer House 27 St. James’s Place London SW1 01-492 6711 Ext 27 
60 East 42nd Street New York NY 10017 Murray Hill 7-68S0 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT (EUROPE) S.A. 

137 Avenue Louise Brussels 6 -36-29-30 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


to £50 million 
a fail in imports. 


EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap narrowed in June 
largely because of 

STEEL 

Production fan June still high but slightly 
down on May. First half year 5 per cent 
higher than 1967. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Net new orders for export and the home 
market both up In May. Export deliveries 
marginally lower, leaving order books 
worth more than £100 million for the first 
in eighteen months. 




Percentage change from : 


1968-100 


month 


months ago months ago 


Industrial 


employment * 
productivity * 
Export trade *t 
Retell trade • 
Unemployment * 
Retail prices 
Wage rate* (weekly) 
Export prices 


April 

May 

April 

June 

May 

June 

May 

May 

May 


138 

101.0 

137 

146 

124 

141.6 

134.6 
147.8 
123 


+J.2 

nil 

+2 

-2 

+4.4 

+ 0.1 

+0.1 

nil 


+1 

nil 

+ 1 * 

nil 

-6 

+ 11.8 

+2.2 

+ 0.6 

+2 


SI 

+8.4 

+4.S 

+7.0 

+7 


* Seasonally adjusted Indicators of export and 
retail trade reflect movement in volume terms, 
i.e , in value at constant price. Unemployment 


refere to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
school-leavers and in June wee running at an 
annual rate of 2.4%. t Provisional. 
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Europe gets on 
gold wagon 

The American authorities seem to have 
suffered an important defeat in their cam¬ 
paign to stop central hanks from buying 
newly mined South African gold, thus 
forcing it on to the market in the hope 
that this will narrow the margin between 
the monetary and the market price and 
so help to preserve the two-tier system. 
At Basle, last weekend, a number of 
European central banks informed the 
Americans that they were no longer pre¬ 
pared to abstain from buying new South 
African gold. The reports of what 
actually was decided are scant and con¬ 
fused, just as were the earlier reports of 
the central banks’ informal agreement not 
to buy new gold. What happened, so far 
as we are able to gather, is that the 
Americans managed to extract only pro¬ 
visional agreements from European cen¬ 
tral banks not to buy new gold. The 
European banks made these agreements 
unwillingly and would commit themselves 
only for a month at a time. Last weekend, 
several of them finally came out and said 
that they would no longer commit them¬ 
selves to abstainii|g. 

Some European central bankers at least 
have argued that the undertakings not to 
buy new South African gold went well 
beyond the mid-March communique from 
Washington, which said merely that the 
central banks felt their gold reserves were 
adequate and that they saw no present 
need to add to them. They argue that if 
South Africa can be assured of making 
some sales to central banks, then it would 
be encouraged also to make some on the 
open market because (i) there would then 
be a still further assurance that the free 
market price could not drop below the 
monetary floor of $35 an ounce ; and 
(2) because the South Africans could thus 
secure a higher average pride for gold 
without the risk of eventual upheavals 
(through a collapse of the two-tier system) 
which could damage South Africa’s special 
long-term interests along with all the other 
damage that could follow to the world 
at large. 

So far as we can find out (and to the 
relief of the bullion market) there has 
not been any agreement by European 
central banks that they would buy some 
South African gold only if sales were also 


South Africa's 


made to the free market. It is merely that 
some European bankers calculate that this 
is what will actually happen. The world 
would then be back to the pattern that 
prevailed before the reopening of the 
London gold market in 1954, when South 
Africa sold about 60 per cent of its output 
to central banks and the remainder to the 
market. This time, the proportion might 
be closer to half and half. But much will 


Italian workers have finally exploded the 
myth that they will not strike or demon¬ 
strate at 85 degrees F in the shade. This 
Thursday, July 1 rth, was named by the 
Communist, Socialist and Christian 
Democrat unions for a 24-hour general 
strike of industrial and agricultural 
workers in and around Rome who want 
higher wages and better working con¬ 
ditions and many thousands marched to 
a meeting at the Coliseum. Rome is a 
special case, since its biggest industry is 
building and already this year 11 build¬ 
ing workers have died in accidents as 
a result of bad labour conditions. But 


depend on the outcome of the argument 
now going on about South Africa’s right 
to sell gold freely to the International 
Monetary Fund. The Americans are cam¬ 
paigning to prevent this, but they are 
being opposed by some important Euro¬ 
pean central banks. 

Meanwhile, the free gold market itself 
is not by any means a bullish one. On 
Tuesday, the gold price dropped below 
$40 an ounce for the first time since mid- 
May. This seemed at the time to be 
largely due to a large Swiss selling order 
that hit the market rather awkwardly 
in one lump. But on Thursday, after a 
brief buyers' comeback on Wednesday, 
the price was down again to just above 
$:> 9 - 


Thursday also saw, for half the day, a 
strike of sugar workers throughout Italy 
in protest against threatened factory 
closures. 

'Fhe present wave of industrial unrest 
in Italy started in May when, for the 
first time, Catholic and Communist 
workers in Fiat joined in a dispute, a 
united front which has since been widely 
extended. All the unions claim that wages 
are too low compared to the increase of 
productivity (4 per cent per annum) and 
to prices—up 2 to 3 per cent a year. 
There is always, too, the inflammatory 
gap between the north and the south. 



Italian strikes 

Cheaper in the south 
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Although prices are as high in Palermo 
and Naples as in Genoa and Milan, a 
skilled engineering worker * in the north 
is paid a minimum 80 to 85 thousand 
lire (£38) per month whereas the same 
worker in the south receives 26 thousand 
lire less. A general strike in Palermo last 
week reflected this situation. 

The situation is aggravated by 700,000 
unemployed and the closing of factories, 
even in the north. Closing the Marzotto 
textile factory with 800 workers in Pisa 
recently caused a general strike in the 
city. The Mayor of Pisa occupied the fac¬ 
tory to pacify local opinion, and the 
same happened with the Raytheon factory 
in Palermo, which may possibly be re¬ 
opened* with state intervention. Ten 
other smaller engineering factories have 
been occupied by workers in the south, 
chiefly at Naples, following announce¬ 
ments of factory closures. This is partly 
due to the impact of the Alfa-Sud project 
which is to start production of cars at 
Naples in 1970 with 30,000 workers. The 
unrest is so far non-political but the 
unified nature of the strikes is a new 
phenomenon. 

French budget 

The rich can pay 


The tax programme announced by M. 
Couve de Murville two hours before Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle officially nominated him 
as prime minister, has two elements in it. 
As expected, the extra taxes are due to 
bring in F5 billion. Half this sum, a sur¬ 
prisingly high proportion, will be raised 
by increasing income tax paid by relatively 
wealthy people. Only 650,000 out of 
France’s 9,000,000 tax payers will be 
affected. The 430,000 who pay between 
F5 ,ooo and F 10,000 will pay 10 per cent 
more tax. Those who pay up to F20,ooo 
will pay 20 per cent more; and the 85,000 
people in the top tax bracket will pay 25 
per cent more. 

The other major change is that limited 
companies will have to pay an annual 
tax of F5,ooo for larger and F2,ooo for 
smaller companies, a rate which will be 
increased next year. The object of this 
tax is to discourage small businesses from 
making themselves limited companies as 
they have been doing more and more. In 
this way, they have been getting a 
number of tax advantages, since the 
managing director of a limited company 
is legally an employee and gets social 
security benefits thereby. In addition, a 
large number of limited companies declare 
no profits since they had all been absorbed 
by payments to the directors. Unlike the 
income tax surcharge, this will be a 
permanent measure. 

In announcing both these taxes, M. 
Couve seems to have had a political end 
in view: to convince the French that the 
new government is not as conservative as 
all that, and that the rich would be the 

.t to pay. The other taxes announced 
le government are not so important: 


increased tax on spirits and increased 
stamp duty for instance and the doubling 
of the registration fee on private cars 
bought by the rich, i.e. those of more than 
8 French horse power. 


Foreigners too 

Since 1965, the French government has 
said that it would settle deficits in its 
balance of payments in gold ; but the 
Bank of France has just obtained $1,300 
millions in swap credit facilities from 
other central banks—evidently to avoid 
a massive rundown in its gold reserves. 
It seems that France is here making a 
subtle distinction between reserve losses 
that reflect a payments deficit (which 
would be settled in gold—the Bank of 
France has already sold gold to at least 
three European central banks) and those 
that stem from speculative movements 
(for which it would have recourse to the 
credit swaps). But this is nevertheless 
clearly a switch in its monetary policy. 
For several years France has stood aside 
from the massive expansion of swap 
credits—notably because it was opposed 
to the creation of monetary reserves by 
the extension of international credit 
(remember all the rows on SDRs), 

Qatar 

Sheikhly shopping 
list 

Trade follows the flag, or so it used to 
be said. Now, if the current visit to 
London of Qatar’s deputy ruler is any 
guide, the opposite is true. By 1971 the 
British military presence is due to end 
in all the Arabian Gulf states, in¬ 
cluding little (4,000 square miles 80,000 
people) Qatar. But Sheikh Khalifa bin 
Hamad al-Thani, deputy ruler of the 
state (he’s better thought of as a sort of 
prime minister to his cousin the Ruler, 
who is a recluse) seems intent on ensuring 
that a considerable UK commercial 
presence will stay in Qatar. 

An £18 million nitrogenous fertiliser 
plant is now being negotiated with Davy 
Ashmore. This is designed to make 
possible an increase in Qatar’s minute 
acreage of fertile land—and it will be 
large enough to supply fertiliser to the 
eight other states in the Confederation of 
Arab Emirate of the Gulf. A fleet of 
naval patrol boats is coming from 
Vospers. And, of course, the usual array 
pf arms and ammunition. 

Oil, which currently brings in some £30 
million a year to Qatar, is' of course the 
source of finance for this latest plan to 
make the desert bloom by the courtesy of 
ICJ* And, it would seem, Qatar’s present 
sterling holdings of around £50 million 
are certain to keep on going up. During 
the first six months of this year the Qatar 
Petroleum Company (equal Shares 



Golden oil-wealthy hours marked by the 
clocktower of Doha , Qatar’s capital 


between Shell, Mobil, BP and GFP with 
that old 5 per cent going to the Gulben- 
kian interests) produced 4,395,000 long 
tons of crude from the sandunes, while 
off-shore Shell is due to take some 7.5 
million tons this year out of its submarine 
wells, with extensive exploring continuing. 

Dutch shipbuilding 

Public money, 
private accounts 

The battle for government aid to build 
a very large construction and repair dock 
in the Rotterdam area has been decide* * 
this week in favour of Verolme, Holland's 
largest shipbuilder. The government will 
give Verolme the coveted credit guarantee 
of FI73 milium (£8.67 million) to build 
this giant dock up river at Rozcnburg 
with the semi-official Reconstruction 
Board expected to supply at least part 
of the money. There is also a surprise 
bonus: up to FI30 million worth of 
guaranteed bank credit to help Verolme 
take over the ailing NDSM yard in 
Amsterdam. 

The conditions on which these guaran¬ 
tees will be given are curious, to say the 
least. Verolme-NDSM must discuss how 
to share the repair facilities in the new 
dock with their Rotterdam rivals, Wilton- 
Fijenoord and RDM. If no agreement is 
reached, “ Three Wise Men ” will be 
ajjpointed to find a mutually acceptable 
system of time sharing. Additional condi¬ 
tions are that the NDSM takeover should 
go through without any large-scale dis¬ 
missals at the Amsterdam yard. 

At a press conference on Tuesday Mr 
Gornelis Verolme, every inch a winner, 
announced that he accepted all these 
conditions. But one, which has not been 
Widely publicised, may yet give trouble: 
the government will be able to convert the 
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KLEINWORT BENSON 
Merchant Bankers 
established 1792 


Who has 
capital ideas? 

Kleinwort Benson does. Nowhere else in the City is 
a greater concentration of skills to be found than in a 
merchant bank. Nowhere else can all the financial 
needs of a particular business be more exactly 
assessed and more effectively met. 

From the basic requirements of financial planning to 
the management of investments and pension schemes* 
Kleinwort Benson offer a comprehensive range of 
services. They include the reorganisation of capital 
structure; new issues; mergers and amalgamations; 
and all aspects of export and international finance. 

To make the best use of finance in all its forms* you 
are well advised to consult Kleinwort Benson. 


KLEINWORT BENSON LIMITED 
Aldermanbury House* London EC2 
St. Albans House* Goldsmith Street* London EC2 
Abbey House* Leopold Street* Sheffield Si 2GY 


IF YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR 
A RANK TO 
HBP YOU WITH 
OVERSEAS 
TRADE... 

...why not choose 
the BRITISH Bank 
which... 

... has 14 specialised foreign branches covering 
England and Wales 

... is the parent company of a Group with many 
more branches abroad than any other 
banking organisation in the world. 

... has formed associations with leading 
overseas banks to specialise in providing 
medium and long term finance 

... has banking correspondents everywhere 

... and so knows at least as much about the 
finance of foreign trade as anyone else 
in the business. 

The Bank is BARCLAYS and your local 
branch manager is waiting to show you how he 
can help you abroad just as he does at home. 


DARCLAYS 

BANK* 

Money Is our business—all over the world 
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loan stock issued for the additional FI30 
million guarantee into equity in the com¬ 
bined Verolme-NDSM group if and whon 
it turns out to be profitable. 

Verolme has always been a private 
company with Mr Verolme the sole 
shareholder and chief executive. Socialist 
MPs are already after the minister of 
Economic Affairs blood for promising 
state aid to so private a concern. The 
minister has said privately th$t he would 
like to see the group go public, although 
he realised there were technical difficulties 
at this stage. Mr Verolme said publicly 
on Tuesday that he does not agree, since 
he intends to continue to reinvest all the 
profits. 

All eyes are now on the rival group, 
Wilton and RDM, mutual competitors 
until the other day. Only it) days ago they 
said they would pool all their maritime 
activities—they are also in engineering— 
and that their first joint venture would 
be the construction of a 300,000 ton 
repair dork in Europoort next to the oil 
terminal there. The government (which 
fears waste of capital), the unions (who 
fear loss of employment through cut¬ 


throat competition) and MPs are still 
urging all four companies to co-operate in 
one venture. But the government has no 
means of forcing Wilton and RDM to do 
anything of the kind. It could stop the 
construction of a second dock, but is in 
fact extremely unlikely to do so. The 
minister has made it clear that he regards 
the construction of a second dock now 
as irresponsible, but that he would con¬ 
sider helping it as well if demand justified 
its construction. 

Barcelona dock strike 


Harbour lock-out 


The unsuccessful Barcelona dock strike 
produced something that would have 
been a phenomenon anywhere else : the 
summary dismissal by the harbour 
authorities of the whole of the port labour 
force of over 2,000 men. To Spaniards, 
however, the phenomenon was rather the 
strike itself. By last Wednesday it had 
resulted in a complete paralysis of har¬ 


bour activity. More than 50 ships were 
waiting to discharge and large numbers 
of others were unable to enter the har¬ 
bour. Others sailed on to other Spanish 
ports and to Marseilles. 

The . Spanish newspapers, which 
reported in detail on the strike, com¬ 
mented ruefully that nothing like it had 
occurred since the end of the civil war, 
and indeed it has not, although the 
Franco government now tolerates strikes 
so long as they are not thought to be 
taking a political turn. There was nothing 
political about this strike and no violence. 
It was due to an attempt by the harbour 
authorities (who include representatives 
of the Ministry of Labour, the navy, and 
the cential union syndicate) to end labour 
practices that have been losing the port 
traffic for years. 

Although the national regulations insist 
that stevedores shall take the jobs allotted 
to them in strict rotation at the three 
daily calls for hands, Barcelona stevedores 
have continued their old custom of pick¬ 
ing their jobs and not presenting them¬ 
selves for work with firms that do not 
pay high clandestine bonuses. These 


European steel after the storm 


French steel producers have got a tempor¬ 
ary reprieve until the end of this year. 
Last weekend the Commission in Brussels 
reluctantly gave in to the French govern¬ 
ment’s demand for a monthly import 
quota of 390,000 tons (377,000 from mem¬ 
ber countries and 13,000 from third 
countries) and a package of export aids. 
The French steel industry, which has long 
been pressing for a “ regulation ” of the 
steel trade inside the community, is 
mightily relieved that the rising flood of 
imported steel is now plugged. There 
is some sympathy for the French. The 
excess imports would have come largely 
from Belgian producers—already active 
on the French market—who were all set 
to fill the French industry’s production 
loss of well over one million tons ; and 
other member countries have also been 
suffering from cut-throat competition from 
smaller Belgian and Luxemburg companies. 

But France’s competitors in the EEC 
are nevertheless very angry—and not only 
at France’s arrogant breach of Community 
spirit. They feel that the industry could 
have absorbed its sales losses without such 
protection. The Germans wanted a volun¬ 
tary limitation by France’s main suppliers, 
but this was a non-starter (not least because 
of those Belgians). Now the Germans 
and others are worried that the Belgians 


will cause havoc on their domestic markets 
as supplies arc switched from France. 

The Belgians (notably a handful of 
smaller producers laden with spare 
capacity in old well-written down plant) 
emerged as the common market’s pricc- 
cutters after the soaring postwar steel 
boom died away at the end of the 1950s. 
As world prices slipped, Belgian producers 
focused increasingly on Germany and 
France. There was little other competitors 
could do. Each steel producer in the 
common market is required to publish 
its list prices and stick to them, but is 
allowed to match lower list prices of other 
common market companies or price offers 
from third countries. And the Belgians 
just quote very low list prices. 

Last year imports into France accounted 
for over a quarter of total steel consump¬ 
tion. Almost half of the imports came 
from Belgium and Luxemburg, while 
imports from third countries were—as the 
table shows—small. But Germany imports 
almost one third of its total consumption ; 
so some German steel producers felt that 
they, rather than the French, should have 
reason to press for a review of inter¬ 
community trade. 

France’s big steel concerns are, indeed, 
reckoned to be pretty efficient. In recent 
years the industry—supported by low- 


interest loans—has seen the rise through 
merger of two large northern groups, 
Usinor and dc Wendcl-Sidclor, which 
account for threequarters of total French 
steel output. But some of the special steel 
producers in the centre of France are 
still in desperate need of concentration. 
Until recently French steel wages have 
been well below those in other member 
countries; whilst French domestic steel 
prices have been in general about 5 to 6 
per cent higher. 

The French quotas allow imports at a 
prc-crisis level and should therefore not 
hit France’s suppliers directly, though they 
shatter any hopes of making bigger 
inroads. And the economic recovery in 
Europe has improved the home markets, 
thus taking the pressure off export sales. 
In Italy, Germany and Holland, the 
industry is in many sectors working at 
a very high capacity, whereas last year 
about 20 per cent of capacity in the 
community was idle. So the French restric¬ 
tions are not that badly timed. 


. . . and producers 
1967 

production in % 
mn tons national 
of crude steel production 

Germany— 

Thyssen—HOAG 10.2 28 

Hoesch 5.6 15 

Krupp 3.6 10 

KeOckner 2.9 8 

Mannas mann 2.8 8 

Italy—Italaidor 8.0 51 

France— 

De Wendel— 

Sidelor—SMS 7.8* 40 

Usinor 6.2 32 

Luxemburg— 

Arbed—Hadir 4.8 91 

Belgium— 

Cockerill—Ougr6e 
—Providence 4.2 43 

Holland—Hoogovens 3.0 90 

* Includo * 2.5 million tons of Solltc. 


The big traders . > . 

Steel imports in million product tons—1967 


importing 

countries 

Germany 

France 

Expoi 

Italy 

rting coun 
Holland 

itries 

Bgl-Lux 

Rest of 
World 

Total 

Germany 

— 

1.3 

0.3 

0.4 

2.0 

1.0 

5.0 

France 

2.0 

— 

0.2 

0,1 

2.1 

0.2 

4.6 

Italy 

1.0 

0.6 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.7 

3.0 

Holland 

65 ~ 

0.1 

neg 

— 

0.9 

0.4 

2.2 

Belgium-Luxemburg 

0.5 

0.5 

neg 

0.3 

— 

0.3 

1.6 


fa. 
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bonuses have leap-frogged through com¬ 
petition and ships that need to be cleared 
quicldy. have been practically held to 
ransom, so that those with general cargo 
have increasingly avoided Barcelona, 
which is said to be 50 per cent more 
costly than other Spanish ports. 

The authorities announced that as from 
July 1st, the regulations would be 
enforced. The daily paid workers, called 
11 fijos de censo ” who were primarily 
affected and number, around 900, did 
not present themselves for work that day. 
Those employed by Jhe week also 
went out through solidarity and pres¬ 
sure. The union officials,'who, tried to 
arrange a compromise, were brushed 
aside. On Wednesday afternoon, when 
the strike was total, the authorities 
announced their mass dismissal. They said 
that the weekly men would be taken on 
again if they applied next day, but that 
the “ fijos de censo ” were finally dis¬ 
missed and would lose all union rights. 
The latter let it be known that they gave 
in. Next day both groups reported in 
full and both were accepted. 

T^ie dockers say that, if they appear 
at the three daily calls and take jobs as 
allotted, they should be paid an atten¬ 
dance rate or minimum wage. Perhaps 
they will secure this. But it is an awkward 
moment for the government, which is 
trying to enforce a wage-freeze. 

Aluminium 


of the world’s semi-fabricating capacity 
(manufacturing simple rolled and extruded 
aluminium products) is integrated with 
the six major world producers of ingots, 
led by the United States’ Alcoa and 
Canada’s Alcan. Because of over-invest¬ 
ment during the early 1960s, output of 
semi-fabricated products is now generally 
running well below capacity, in Britain 
around a third below. So standard pro¬ 
ducts like aluminium sheet are being sold 
at 10 per cent below the official list price. 
As a result, the return on capital at this 
end of the industry is down to 3-4 per 
cent. With a growing surplus in ingots 
emerging as well, the integrated semi- 
fabricators have found life even 
tougher, particularly in competition with 
the independent semi-fabricators. 

Raising the price of ingots is one way 
out. It increases the raw material costs 
of the independents whilst the integrated 
firms find the cost easier to absorb because 
of their links with the producers. The 
price rise, however, comes at a time when 
the price of copper is falling fast, after 
three years during which aluminium man¬ 
aged to capture a large part of copper’s 
market particularly in cables. 

Multinational companies 

"But does he care 
about Zambia?" 


they must not leave their dollars lying 
around Europe, they must not sell com¬ 
puters to Poland and so on. For this 
reason, and because none of them really 
has a genuinely multinational top manage¬ 
ment, it is still hard to count any 
American concern as geocentric. Curiously 
some of the non-American ones come 
nearer the mark : Shell, Unilever, 
Philips, Alcan ; NestlS, with 97 per cent 
of its sales outside Switzerland, might be 
the best candidate of all if only it did not 
feel itself to be so Swiss. The common 
market experts have already recognised 
the key importance of the location of the 
head office. It is for this reason that one 
of the objectives of the European company 
statute will be to permit the head office 
to be moved around freely (within the 
EEC of course). 

In spite of being expropriated in Asia 
and Africa, squeezed by oil-rich Arab 
governments and harried by President de 
Gaulle, the multinational companies con¬ 
tinue to advance relentlessly. What 
remains to be seen is whether they will 
ultimately emerge into properly regulated 
citizens of the world, or simply into soul¬ 
less instruments of American technological 
and managerial neo-colonialism. 

Engineering 

Why Europe lags 


Integrated pressure 


The world price of aluminium has recently 
been increased by £10 to £238 a ton 
although a sizeable surplus is expected 
this year. But to a certain extent the 
two events are linked. About 80 per cent 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Small Increases in most foods and bass 
mstals pushed our all-items indicator up 
0.6 points to 104.5 this week. On 
Monday and Tuesday silver prices 
slumped 18d to 233d an ounce as the 
new sterling credits sparked off a rush 
by speculators to sell the silver they had 
bought as a hades against devaluation. 
But on Wednesday silver was back at 
243d an ounce, which shows that 
speculators are still not reassured about 
the future strength of world currencies, 
and their demands increase the 
underlying imbalance between world 
production and consumption. 


NoWSMlt 

S— Atm ■ 

imvrovcvr 

1983-100 


Mstals 


0llelig6 


Jiriy 


Ono 

month 

ago 

Twalvo 

months 

ago 

103.9 
108.0 
84.1 
184.7 
. 81.6 

104.6 

107.1 

11.6 

* provision*) 

- 2.1 

- 2.0. 

+ 0.2 

- 6.4 

- 3.0 

- 2.9 

- 0.8 
- 8.6 
+ 3.6 
- 7.4 


New kiasasltlvf indicator 1083-100 

kb 18ft toto 


This question will look more relevant if, by 
1988, the economy of the free world is 
dominated by 300 giant corporations, the 
300 multinational companies that already 
exist today. This forecast, by Professor 
Howard Perlmutter, of the Geneva Centre 
d’Etudes Industrielles, hung like a spectre 
over the conference on the multinational 
company organised by the British Institute 
of Management in London on Wednesday. 

Professor Perlmutter, whose work was 
mentioned by three of the four speakers, 
classifies three types of multinational com¬ 
pany : the ethnocentric company, whose 
overseas subsidiaries are responsible only 
for marketing ; the polycentric company 
whose overseas subsidiaries also manu¬ 
facture, and take some key decisions 
locally, but are usually run by managers 
sent by the parent company ; and the 
geocentric company, operating world wide, 
with local operations run by local 
nationals, a multinational top manage¬ 
ment, and with the distribution of manu¬ 
facturing research and selling operations 
decided quite independently of 
“ national ” considerations. To these three, 
Professor Galbraith, peering yet farther 
into the mists of time, has added a fourth 
type, the transnational company, with 
international stock ownership. 

This is how many large American com¬ 
panies like to imagine themselves npw. 
There remains the inconvenient fact that 
their head offices are all in the United 
States. This means that when the Ameri¬ 
can government gets into a* jam, they 
are apt, suddenly, to become American ; 


Europe's engineering industries employ 
almost twice as many workers as 
North America’s (with more than double 
the number of plants) and also invest as 
much each year in production facilities : 
but they deliver only half the volume of 
goods. Output per man is less than one- 
third that in North America. Labour 
productivity in Europe is now also trail¬ 
ing badly behind Japan, whereas in the 
mid-fifties it was twice as high. A recent 
OECD report shows why. 

Europe here is like Britain writ large ; 
it is now handicapped because it has been 
the world’s workshop. On average, 
domestic markets in Europe absorb less 
than 70 per cent of national output (com¬ 
pared with 96 per cent in North America 
and 85 per cent in Japan) ; the remainder 
must be designed to meet a highly 
diversified demand from dozens of 
markets round the world. In order to cope 
with changes in government policies, 
meet customers’ specifications and tech¬ 
nical and administrative trade obstacles, 
European industries produce the entire 
range of engineering products in a mul¬ 
titude of varieties. Even within national 
markets (of which the largest is smaller 
than Japan’s and one-eighth North 
America’s) demand is fragmented. That 
spells short production runs, insufficient 
specialisation, inadequate research and 
financing problems. But OECD’s diag¬ 
nosis, by stressing the need for large 
homogeneous markets, does not seem to 
hold out much hope, short of a really 
common European market. 
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What did you do in the great 
rail row, daddy? 


The biggest confidence trick that any 
responsible management has let itself in 
for—or a triumph of industrial relations ? 
The bizarre end to the railway go-slow 
is either one thing or the other ; but 
no one can know for certain until Sep¬ 
tember 2nd, the deadline date by which 
Mr Len Neal, British Rail’s personnel 
director, must achieve the productivity 
targets for which the railways have paid 
£3.25 million—in advance—through the 
go-slow peace settlement. What is certain, 
however, apart from the extra money 
which the railmen started to earn last 
Monday, is just how the rail dispute 
started, grew, and then dramatically 
ended. 

There follows a guide to those who 
are still wondering (and they include the 
majority of the cabinet) just why events 
took the course they did:— 

June 7th The Railway Staff National 
Tribunal awards ios a week more to 
all railmen earning between 226s and 
254s basic wages, with 5s more to those 
paid between 254s and 268s. The 
National Union of Railwaymen and the 
Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen immediately 
reject the award. A work-to-rule, com¬ 
bined with a ban on overtime, and 
Sunday and restday working is 
threatened ; the NUR (260,000 mem¬ 
bers) to start going slow from June 
24th and Aslef (40,000 members) from 
July 1 st. 

June 22nd British Rail improved its offer 
(which would have cost £1.79 million) 
by £1.2 million in offering a 3 per cent 
increase to 120,000 wage earners not 


dispute, would have brought forward 
payment of the wage increases to the 
day the go-slow was abandoned, instead 
of August 5th. The NUR, beginning the 
second week of the dispute, is not 
interested in face. 

July 2nd The Minister of Transport, Mr 
Richard Marsh, summons Sir Henry 
Johnson, British Rail chairman, tells 
him not to carry out threats of suspend¬ 
ing the guaranteed working week for 
railmen reporting for duty but unable 
to work because of the dispute. The 
Government is prepared to buck a rail 
strike but not back a lock-out. 

July 3rd Mrs Barbara Castle, First Sec¬ 
retary of State and Minister for 
Employment and Productivity, has Mr 
Marsh, Sir Henry, and Mr Neal round 
to her St James’s Square office. British 
Railways told to lay off “ hawkish ” 
talk and not to damage its public 
image by not talking to the NUR. Mr 
Neal leaves to charter a plane for Pen¬ 
zance. The Prime Minister approves 
Castle-Marsh line, and accepts Marsh 
view that the new T ransport Bill makes 
impossible payment of post-strike 
money to BR—which is told not to 
expect any Government help. 

July 4th Mr Neal talks to NUR con¬ 
ference-appointed negotiating committee 
until late into the night over a five-star 
supper at BR-owned Treganna Castle 
Hotel, St Ives. 

July 5th Sir Henry Johnson is astonished 
when Mr Neal reports by telephone 
details of his proposed settlement— 
without any copper-bottomed pledge 
that the cash offer will be cancelled 



Len Neal: victor or vanquished ? 

■% 

July 8th Increased railway wages start 
to be earned ; 5 per cent more for 
lower paid, 3 per cent for higher grades. 
BR’s wage bill goes up by £3.25 million. 

July 9th Mr Neal reads a 20-page speech 
on the Penzance settlement to a Con¬ 
federation of British Industry/British 
Institute of Management conference at 
the London Hilton. He says: IB You 
cannot say that you trust people and 
also say that because people are un¬ 
trustworthy you must have a copper- 
bottomed clause which says you take 
the money away if you haven’t solved 
the problem.” A Rolls-Royce delegate 
complains of 300 top managers having 
wasted an hour and a half of their time. 

July 15th Post-go-slow rail productivity 
talks due to begin, on the day the NUR 
executive again handles the union’s 
affairs after the fortnight’s conference 
at Penzance ends. 

September 2nd Rail productivity agree¬ 
ment due to be completed. 


covered by the lower-pa id increases— 
which are increased by ,5s money pay¬ 
ment. The unions reject this increased 
offer. 

June 24th The NUR begins its go-slow. 

June 25th The Aslef go-slow is 
advanced from the scheduled date of 


July 1 st. 

July 1st The NUR’s annual conference 
meeting at Penzance (and holding for 
a fortnight decisive power in the union) 


B :s, by 62 to 14 votes, British Rail's 
offer. This offer, known as the 
nese plan ” because it offered 
[UR a face-saving retreat from the 


if productivity improvement is not 
forthcoming. But a settlement is 
reached, after Sir Henry concedes that 
not only was Mr Neal given plenipo¬ 
tentiary powers, but that negotiations 
by telephone are impossible. NUR 
accepts the offer by 71 to 5 and invites 
Mr Neal the peacemaker to address 
their conference. 

July 6th The Aslef leaders, also flown 
into Penzance, accept Mr Neal’s plan, 
by 5 votes to 3. The Government pre¬ 
pared to face the popularity that tough 
action against strikers brings, still 
wonders what has happened. 


Motor components 

Eastward ho 

British Leyland, now the only major 
British-owned motor group, is considering 
Japan as a supplier of components for its 
vehicles. Sir Donald Stokes, Leyland’s 
chief executive, is off to Japan next week, 
accompanied by a purchasing director 
who specialises in components for car$. 

The fact that the Japanese are being 
considered as possible suppliers for 
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Britain’s largest car making combine 
marks a double revolution. For, until it 
merged with Leyland, gritish Motor 
Holdings had two rules in its purchasing 
policy : to buy from one supplier so far 
as possible: and never to buy from 
abroad. Both will now be broken on an 
increasing scale, a fact which will have 
important repercussions throughout in¬ 
dustry, for around half of the group’s 
turnover, due to rise to £1,000 million 
within a couple of years from last year’s 
£800 million, represents components 
bought from thousands of outside 
suppliers. 

The new pressure of competition will 
first be felt by the suppliers of electrical 
equipment, notably the J. Lucas group. 
Last year a Leyland subsidiary started 
making some electrical equipment for 
commercial vehicles under licence from 
an American company ; and this activity 
will undoubtedly be extended to other 
bits and pieces—notably new items, like 
alternators which are now being intro¬ 
duced into mass production cars. With 
new components Lucas does not have its 
usual advantage of built-in production 
know-how. Other outside suppliers will be 
encouraged : and, since electrical com¬ 
ponents are light in relation to their 
value, foreign suppliers are clearly a 
possibility. 

The Japanese have already tried to 
sell some of their electrical components 
overseas. But any sales they now make 
will expose still further the hypocrisy of 
Japan’s carmaking policy—which is to 
sell sophisticated automotive products 
abroad at very keen prices, while prevent¬ 
ing foreign investment in the industry 
because it is too undeveloped to be thus 
exposed. 

The implications of British Leyland’s 
new purchasing policy are enormous. In 
some cases, like Dunlop with tyres, sup¬ 
pliers may not be too unhappy to be 
relieved of part of the burden of supply¬ 
ing only marginally profitable original 
equipment to so large (and fluctuating) 
a buyer. But the many Midlands 
engineering companies supplying castings, 
forgings, and the thousands of small 
metal components which go into vehicles 
are in a worse situation. British Leyland 
intends to set up its own units to produce 
whenever the profit looks good enough— 
or when a new process or product is 
involved, as it is in plastic components 
for bodies, for instance. The world is to 
be scoured for new suppliers (castings are 
now being bought from Spain and Portu¬ 
gal). The old fashioned cosy relationship 
between Brummagem supplier and Brum¬ 
magem customer will go under the new 
Leyland plan. But the new management 
of British Leyland may, in some respects, 
be surprisingly unsophisticated compared 
with the old—in finance for instance ; 
where Leyland was used to looking after 
a lot of small trading units—but it has 
all the insistence on quality associated 
with Leyland’s Lancashire beginnings— 
find a large dose of Ford’s ruthlessness 
brought in by its ex-Dagenham execu- 

m- 
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Retail prices 

Pensioners' 

yardstick 



A measure for old age 


Pensioners are to have their own retail 
price indices, one for the pensioner living 
alone, the other for the two-pensioner 
household. The new indices will be 
published quarterly, not monthly like the 
overall index, and will not cover housing 
costs. The Cost of Living Advisory Com¬ 
mittee, which recommended the new 
indices to the Department of Employment 
and Productivity, found the pensioners’ 
particular subsidy and rebate position so 
complex and the general “ cost of shelter ” 
so difficult to distinguish that it decided 
to drop housing altogether. 

It has been obvious for a long time 
that the retail price index itself is not 
a good yardstick to apply to pensioners’ 
costs. But the new indices are not likely 
to show any startling divergence from the 
overall index. The table does show, how¬ 
ever, that pensioners’ costs have risen a 
little faster since 1962, although between 
1965 and 1968 there was little difference. 

Price indices have their drawbacks, 
even when they are statistically sound. 
(The committee rejected indices covering 
small income groups and regions on 
statistical grounds, although technical 
studies on regional indices are to start.) 
A retail price index is not a cost of living 
index, as popular usage suggests ; it does 
not measure changes in total expenditure 
or in the amount of money spent in order 
to live. It does not take changes in direct 
taxation into account. It measures only 
changes in the prices of consumer goods 
and services weighted in proportion to the 
amounts spent on them. 

An old age pensioner, for instance, may 
on average buy half a pint of milk a day, 
and the price of milk may not have 
changed over the past year. There is no 
change in his index, but the rest of the 
population may have raised its milk con¬ 
sumption by 50 per cent. The pensioner’s 
relative standard of living has, therefore, 
declined. ► 


Prices for Pensioners 



pensioners' 

all items 


index* 

index 

January 1962 

100.0 

100.0 

January 1965 

110.5 

108.9 

January 1968 
percentage changes: 
Jan. '62 - Jan. *65 

122.0 

120j0 

+10.5 

+8.9 

Jan. '65 - Jan. ’68 

* Excluding housing 

+ 10.4 

+ 10.2 


No retail price index can show up these 
problems. The committee, many of whose 
22 members are statisticians, is well aware 
of the problem and even feels that its 
own name should be changed to Retail 
Prices Index Advisory Committee. The 
distinction is a nice one, probably too 
nice for the general public, which is now 
firmly wedded to the so-called cost of 
living index. 


IRC _ 

Parliament has its 
say 

This week came the parliamentary back¬ 
wash from the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation’s intervention in the George 
Kent/Cambridge Instrument/Rank take¬ 
over affair. Like businessmen as a whole, 
the Conservative party seems to have 
swallowed its scruples about the existence 
of the IRC, which is now recognised to 
have value "as a kind of talking shop.” 
A Conservative government, by implica¬ 
tion, would restore the IRC to this sort 
of role : a merger service bureau plus a 
source of intelligent and disinterested 
advice about the sort of industrial struc¬ 
ture that Britain ought to have. It is a 
fair point that by adopting a more active 
interventionist policy the IRC has made 
it harder for itself to act simultaneously 
as honest broker. 

Unfortunately for the Tories, the IRC 
Act gives the IRC both jobs to do, and, 
apparently, requires it to operate on a 
commercial basis too. It is no use ministers 
pretending that there is no conflict 
between these objectives. Even if the IRC 
is lending out on the same terms as the 
Government itself is borrowing, the fact 
remains that lending to the British Govern¬ 
ment is not at all the same thing as lend¬ 
ing to way-out instrument companies on 
the frontiers of technology ; nor therefore 
should the rate be the same. However, 
within this confusion about objectives, the 
IRC has operated with energy and cir¬ 
cumspection. This week it sensibly issued 
a reasoned outline of the thinking that 
underlay its intervention, a step that would 
have been the more valuable had it come 
a few weeks earlier. 

The IRC statement insists that it acted 
entirely within its discretion, and in the 
House of Commons Mr Peter Shore of 
the DEA confirmed that he, as sponsoring 
minister, has (theoretically) no power to 
intervene in particular cases. But in this 
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case, then, it was inappropriate for him 
to defend the IRC’s line of action. Sup¬ 
posing he had disagreed, what then ? It 
was enough to argue, as he also did, that 
the IRC was working within the Act and 
the guidelines he himself has issued. Dis¬ 
quiet about the IRC-Government 
relationship is only increased by press 


reports that an official of the Ministry of 
Technology visited George Kent just 
before the bid, and then telephoned the 
IRC to say what nice chaps they were. 

So long as the Government contents 
itself with giving general guidelines and 
does not try to lumber the IRC with 
particular cases “ in the national interest ” 


(like Rootes), then fair enough. There 
then remains the problem of ensuring 
that the IRC is in fact acting sensibly and 
reasonably in particular cases. Certainly 
IRC statements like last week's will 
help here. But the job of a “vetting 
panel," such as The Times was wishing 
on to the IRC this week, is in fact pre- 


Fish, fowl or hovercraft 


The Hovercraft Bill, which had its third 
reading in Parliament this week, does two 
important things. It makes sure that 
hovercraft cannot legally be described as 
ships, aircraft, road or rail vehicles, but 
are a new form of transport in their own 
right. And it gives Admiralty courts juris¬ 
diction over hovercraft when operating as 
a sea-going craft. But as the first 
165-ton “ Mountbatten ” class hovercraft, 
designed to carry 254 passengers and 30 
cars across the Channel at Bo miles an 
hour, is due to start cross-Channel services 
next month (though it may delayed) the 
safety regulations are worth examining. 

Under the Bill, hovercraft do not have 
to comply w’ith any of the national or 
international safety regulations covering 
ships or aircraft (or road vehicles) but 
the formulation of hovercraft safety regula¬ 
tions is now in the hands of the Board 
of Trade's civil aviation department, work¬ 
ing with the Air Registration Board on 
the one hand, and the marine department 
of the BoT on the other. 

The Government is being guided by a 
hovercraft development committee, but 
there are differences of opinion within it 
between the aviation and marine approach 
to the problems. The hovercraft manu¬ 
facturers and operators both prefer the 
aviation approach, because it gives them 
a much easier life, and they avoid Miat 
they regard as some of the restrictive 
practices which the shipping industry has 
inherited. But there’s more to it than that. 

When the Mountbatten hovercraft 
crosses the Channel with passengers there 
will be an aircraft-type inflatable life¬ 
jacket for everyone on board and it will 
carry ten inflatable life-rafts. Aircraft 
lifejackets, though designed for ditching 
into the sea, do not conform to the 
International Convention For Safety of 
Life At Sea. But they are designed to 
turn an unconscious man in the water 
face upwards in a matter of seconds or 
keep him afloat for at least 24 hours. 
(Actually, approved marine lifejackets 
keep a man afloat indefinitely.) Board 
of Trade marine passenger lifejackets take 
up much more space than the aircraft 
version, weigh 51b compared to ilb 502 
and cost only £2 10s compared with £7 
for the aircraft lifejackets. Any move 
to use lighter inflatable jackets at sea 
is likely to be stopped in its tracks by 
the extra cost. To the hovercraft people, 
however, space and weight are at a 
premium, and there is a valid argument 
for using aircraft lifejackets in craft operat¬ 
ing on relatively short routes and which, 
like aircraft, are in constant contact with 
local radio stations and with base, so that 
passengers are likely to be picked up 
quickly. But tn any case, it would be 
difficult for anyone wearing , a bulky 
kapok-packed marine lifejacket to get out 


of a hovercraft window in a hurry. 

Fire regulations for hovercraft arc more 
complex. The aviation approach to fire¬ 
fighting is to fit automatic fire detection 
and extinguishing systems in all critical 
compartments. Marine regulations are 
designed to make sure that fire is con¬ 
tained between fire-proof bulk-heads while 
evacuation goes on, though most good 
shipping companies now fit sophisticated 
fire detection and extinguishing systems 
as well. In the hovercraft, they are trying 
both automatic detection and extinguishing 
systems, in addition to supposedly sufficient 
protection around the gas turbine engines 
to stop fire spreading rapidly. The Board 
of Trade is carrying out tests next week 
to see just how long it takes for 50 per 
cent of the passengers to take to the 
w'ater, and a licence will not be given to 
the new craft to operate on passenger 
services unless the Board of Trade is 
satisfied. But there is undoubtedly far 
less solid fireproof material between the 
engines and the rest of a hovercraft than 
on a normal cross-Channel ferry. 

The rules concerning the operation of 
the hovercraft at sea could cause even 
more argument in future, however, than 
those covering safety. Not so long ago, it 
w r as thought that hovercraft would be 
able to avoid most of the International 
Regulations for Preventing Collisions at 
Sea, by classification as seaplanes on the 
water w r hich have, under the regulations, 
to keep out of the w'ay of all shipping. 
Then it w'as realised that if a hovercraft 
w r ere involved in a collision, it would 
invariably be considered at fault. Now 
the Board of Trade and the Air Registra¬ 
tion Board have insisted that hovercraft 



The shapes ptsetety 

Marine lifejacket, per ma n en tl y * pecked-*: 
and bulky: £2 10s 


comply w r ith all 31 of the regulations, 
leaning heavily on the two that allow' ships 
approaching a collision situation to take 
almost any action they like to avoid it 
and which also take into account “ the 
limitations of the craft involved.” The 
particular limitation of the hovercraft is 
that under certain w ind conditions it is apt 
to move crabwise, so that the front 
of the craft bears very little relationship to 
the direction in which it is going. This 
makes it particularly difficult for a ship 
to take the correct action under the inter¬ 
national regulations concerning ships 
approaching one another end on. In fact, 
most of the hovercraft commanders who 
will be running across the Channel are 
master mariners and are fully aware of 
such dangers. 

The big difference between the com¬ 
mander of the ship and the hovercraft 
is that a hovercraft commander, like an 
aircraft pilot, is in complete control all 
the time. T he shipmaster largely depends 
on his officers for maintaining his position, 
unless adverse weather conditions demand 
his continuous presence. Even then the 
reaction time of a ship is far slower than 
that of a hovercraft. Operating a hover¬ 
craft is closely akin to flying a helicopter, 
the craft has to be trimmed all the time. 
More important, the craft can stop dead 
within twice its own length, even when 
operating at full speed, and there is a 
qualified man operating the radar con¬ 
tinuously instead of intermittently as in 
most ships. As a result of all this, it is 
now felt that the hovercraft will be able 
to avoid getting itself into collision situa¬ 
tions long before they occur. But the 
hovercraft operators and manufacturers 
are now' on their mettle. Any collision, or 
accident of any kind involving an 
Admiralty court finding against the hover¬ 
craft could set back development for years. 
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cisely the job its board ought to be doing. 
The trouble is that too many members of 
its board are already noted as “friends 
of the Government,” by suspicious and 
perhaps malicious minds in the City and 
industry. And Sir Frank Kearton himself 
has now firmly and voluntarily established 
himself as a critic of the City although 
industry thinks no worse of him for that. 
But when the next IRC board appoint¬ 
ments are made, the Government ought 
to keep its eye on the need to encourage 
the confidence of businessmen. 

Airlines 


£30 million subsidy 


Call it by what name you like, but the 
Government has agreed to give British 
European Airways an annual subsidy 
averaging about £6 million for each of 
the next four years, in return for which, 
the corporation agrees to buy British air¬ 
craft. Here, in a nutshell, is the reason 
why it has been so difficult in the last few 
years to sell British civil aircraft abroad. 
Only a Government that loved (or feared) 
its aircraft industry dearly would think 
this a reasonable price to pay for keeping 
its aviation teams together. There is a 
wider issue too, is it conducive to the long¬ 
term health of the British aircraft industry 
to know that it can be certain of a captive 
market in the British air corporations, 
whether its products are up to the mark 
or not ? 

Once a consistently profitable and effi¬ 
cient airline, BEA has gone back into the 
red with a loss last year of £2 million 
and with business so far this year looking 
anything but good. And domestic traffic, 
which is not affected by travel restrictions, 
appears, if anything, to be doing worse 
than the corporation’s business to Europe. 
A management reshuffle, with a change of 
chairman, looks inevitable, and a merger 
with the British Overseas Airways Cor¬ 
poration, highly probable. Sir Anthony 
Milward, the present chairman, has made 
too many enemies in his fight for new air¬ 
craft to expect the Government would 
willingly ask him to serve him another 
term. But what has his obduracy earned 
for BEA ? Almost certainly better terms 
than he would have got otherwise. The 
18 short-range British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion One Elevens and the 26 Hawkpr 
Siddeley Tridents that BEA is now going 
to take are rather better aircraft than the 
ones he was originally offered (and which 
made him decide that t{ie right aircraft 
for BEA’s needs were those built by 
Boeing). The financial settlement is 
enough to cancel out current losses by a 
handsome margin. Details have still to 
be worked out, but the Government is 
immediately reducing BE A's capital by 
£25 million, which it will then dole out 
at a rate yet to be decided, into the profit 
and loss account over a period of four 
years. So the corporation gets a gift of 
£25 million plus a substantial saving in 
3 #Mprest charges that must amount to at 


least £1 million this year and over the 
whole four years brings the subsidy up to 
close on £30 million. And the promise of 
£12^ million more if it is still in trouble 
at the end of the four years. 

Art and industry 

Palettable degrees 


The most interesting complaint made by 
the students at this week’s conference of 
art students, inspired by the Hornsey 
College happenings, is that they arc 
trained with no thought for their future 
employment. British industry could stick 
its nose into its own business a bit more 
(pace those clothes manufacturers who 
now snap up Royal College of Art fashion 
students) and take more interest in the 
courses and the students while they are 
still in college. 

Even in fashion, there is a long way 
to go before industrialists take on the 
sort of role played by American manu¬ 
facturers in the vast New York Institute 
of Fashion Technology. This is more 
important than the actual graduation 
tinsel provided by the colleges. The ludi¬ 
crous part about another stormy little 
art education row this year, now to be 
resolved* in favour of giving fashion 
students at the RCA degrees along with 
their fellow students, was that such was 
the fashion school’s reputation for produc¬ 
ing marketable end products, fancy names 
or “ letters after their name ’ were needed 
by its alumini least of all. 

There is a more real dilemma over the 
Diploma in Art and Design, which the 
National Council awards for some courses 
in 40 of the large number of colleges with¬ 
out their own or some other acceptably 
well-known certificate to offer. 

Some sort of graduation ticket is 
needed for the students who want to 
teach, to provide a rough guide for 



Thesis for a degree: Royal College of Art 
Design 


employers, and to make up a form of 
words to tell to local authorities reluctant 
to disgorge grants. But most of these sub¬ 
jects, obviously enough, are not examin¬ 
able by a three-hour, four-essay ordeal. 
A way round this has been to create 
the over-academic Dip. AD. This has had 
the unhappy result that students dislike 
non-diploma courses because of the grant 
difficulty, and dislike the diploma because 
of its requirements. Even if five GCEs 
may not seem much to ask of entrants 
to diploma courses, it is duplicating 
qualifications unnecessarily. 


Computers 

Rent control 


It is now normal to rent your computer. 
So it was logical enough for the Govern¬ 
ment to refer computer rental charges to 
the Prices and Incomes Board ; Inter¬ 
national Business Machines was asked to 
delay 10 per cent increases planned to take 
effect in April. The PIB has now found 
in IBM's favour, except that for equip¬ 
ment installed before last December the 
increases should be less than 10 per cent. 

The Jones board endorses the practice 
of tying the rental to the current price 
of new equipment. The question is 
whether rents of equipment already 
installed should be similarly treated. 
About half of the rent goes to pay for 
the programmes and other services that 
IBM provides free on a continuing basis. 
So the Jones Imard has no objection to a 
5 per cent increase (covering this) even 
for pre-360 machines. However, for exist¬ 
ing 360 machines it argues that because 
the capital cost is “ history," the price rise 
should be only 7 per cent. So customers 
will be permanently paying less if thev 
installed their 360 before December, than 
an identical machine in January. 

This would make nonsense of the whole 
concept of a market in computer rentals. 
After 12 months a customer can now give 
3 months’ notice and send his machine 
back, and indeed many have done so as 
neither the 360 machines nor the accom¬ 
panying service have always come up to 
scratch. Logically, therefore, IBM ought 
to have the right to keep its charges in 
line with the market ; otherwise it will be 
tempted to cut down on the service it 
provides to customers with equipment at 
sub-rnarket rents. And why not? 

The PIB admits that IBM had a case 
for a 20 per cent increase in prices and 
rentals for all its machines, partly because 
of devaluation ; but in fact competition 
from more British-based companies forced 
it to hold this to 10 per cent. Devaluation 
in other words has already trimmed 10 
per cent off IBM’s British margins. But 
it is now absurd to make it hold its prices 
down even more, as this would only 
blunt the competitive edge that devalua¬ 
tion has given the British manufacturers 
in their home market for computers. Is 
that what the incomes policy is for ? 
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Investment 


Please, no more business 


After a four-day Independence Day holi¬ 
day, the stock market has resumed the 
pattern now christened “ the two-weekend 
week,” but in stronger style. To no 
one's surprise, the Wednesday closings 
of major exchanges and the over-the- 
counter markets that were begun in June 
have been extended, except for the 
holiday week, through July. It will be a 
surprise if they are not extended through 
August as well, for a two-edged reason : 
as a stop-gap measure to bring a wild 
market under some tenuous control, the 
Wednesday closings have been a fair 
success—but by no means such a success 
yet that they can be dispensed with. 

The closings did take some of the 
fever out of the market. In early June, 
trading volume on the New York exchange 
was averaging 16 million shares daily—a 
turnover that, prior to April, had been 
seen on only one day in the previous 39 
years (the worst day of the 1929 crash). 
Turnover on the American stock ex¬ 
change, where more speculative issues 
are listed, had soared to an annual rate 
of 116% of all stocks listed, and new 
issues were rising in price in over-the- 
counter trading almost as fast as in the 
1961 binge. Recently big board volume 


subsided to around 13 mn shares a day, 
with price movements generally small, and 
brokers even catching up a bit on their 
paper work. This week has seen a revival 
with the Dow-Jones industrial average 
going ahead to a new peak for the year, 
and the 16 mn share trading level 
breached on both days of the first half¬ 
week. 

But anyhow, the improvements are 
marginal, NYSE volume, at around 50 
million shares per four-day week, is about 
as large as the volume per five-day week 
that caused a mountain of paperwork to 
begin piling up in brokerage offices last 
year. Investors are still waiting weeks to 
get stocks they have bought, and missing 
dividends meanwhile, because brokerage 
houses are behind in delivering the certi¬ 
ficates—by one estimate, outstanding 
“ fails ” to deliver stock that has been 
sold within the required five business days 
still total a staggering $4.5 billion. There 
is fear in Wall Street, that some smaller 
brokerage houses will eventually be forced 
out of business because they will have to 
pay claims, resulting from fails, that 
exceed their capital. 

So there is widespread agreement that 
more must be done, and some starts are 



NYSE crush: deciding between two bidders by tossing e coin 


being made. Mr Robert Haack, the 
president of the New York stock exchange, 
has written to members suggesting that 
they curb their advertising and promotion 
for a while—with the clear implication 
that it is irresponsible to solicit additional 
orders that cannot be handled properly. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson and Curtis, a 
leading brokerage house, has announced 
it will not give salesmen commissions on 
orders for stocks selling for $5 a share or 
less, in an effort to curb some of the more 
speculative purchasing. The Securities and 
Exchange Commission is rumbling about 
fining or otherwise penalising brokers who 
allow their fails to get out of hand. Most 
important, there is growing agitation 
among brokers to suspend trading auto¬ 
matically on any day in the future once 
volume reaches a given level—perhaps 
10 million shares on the New York 
exchange. 

This idea raises another question : 
what then happens to public confidence 
in the liquidity of stock investments ? 
The securities industry has sold the idea 
of stock buying to the public largely on 
the basis that stocks are an investment 
that can be sold without difficulty any 
time—not any time except Wednesday, 
still less any time except when volume 
is large (which of course it will be when 
investors are eager to sell). The answer 
may turn out to be that Wall Street is 
simply going to have to be less aggressive 
in promoting stocks as the ideal invest¬ 
ment for everybody, at least until its 
brokerage houses automate paperwork 
handling enough to satisfy the demand 
they arouse—and Mr Haack's letter 
suggesting advertising limitations is the 
first indication that such a view can be 
advocated now without getting the Advo¬ 
cate branded a traitor to the market. 
But such a view still has to overcome 
some wisliful thinking that maybe the 
volume problem can be made to go away 
with stopgaps such as the Wednesday 
closings. 

Gilt-edged market 


To heaven or hell? 


News of the Basle arrangement to cover 
Britain against withdrawal of sterling 
balances was welcome to the gilt-edged 
market. After some months of low turn¬ 
over the market was caught short of stock 
on, Monday and prices rose sharply, too 
sharply for the Bank of England, one of 
whose jobs it is to make sure the market 
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does not become too excited. On Tuesday 
it adjusted the price of the long tap 
stock, pitching it just below* the price con¬ 
sidered right by the market. After the jolt 
on Tuesday, the market firmed up on 
Wednesday, with some help from the 
Bank, and waited for the trade figures 
and Bank rate announcement. On Thurs¬ 
day it got the trade news it wanted, and 
the boost given by Basle was consolidated. 
The unchanged Bank rate had only a 
small effect on a market so obviously 
influenced by more important factors. 

There have been so many false turns 
since the autumn of 1964 that long-term 
forecasting has become impossible. As a 
broker said : for sound investment buy 
equities for speculation buy gilts. Bears 
will point to fears about future currency 
upsets and the possibility that the rail- 
waymen have killed the incomes policy. 
The bull points are the effect of the Basle 
agreement in indicating that high interest 
rates are no longer so frenetically necessary 
in order to keep every possible sheikh’s 
sterling balance in London ; and the 
possibility that the steadily increasing 
deflation, to be intensified in the autumn 
by the higher selective employment tax, 
will damp down the demand for money. 

On balance, it seems that the good news 
for the gilt-edged market will outweigh 
the bad over the next six months. Local 
authorities seem to be finding the money 
situation a* little easier already. While 
interest rates rise initially after credit 
restrictions, like the recent bank lending 
curb, are imposed, in time the budget 
should work as a depressant. A recogni¬ 
tion of how far consumption has been 
curbed should reinforce this downward 
pressure. The American tax increase and 
fall in interest rates should be giving the 
gilt-edged market some practical help in 
the autumn. So perhaps things are not so 
bad—until the next crisis, say the 
cynics. 

American finance companies 

Don't bruise the 
fruit 


stockholders of the two companies in 
August). In the meantime, however, 
Loew’s has sued in Federal Court to block 
the consolidation, leaving the ultimate 
outcome in doubt. 

In this, as in less fractious matches, the 
suitors are after much the same things— 
an existing organisation with both a well- 
grooved accessibility to cash and a broad 
internal financial structure promising even 
more funds through highly leveraged 
borrowing power. It helps the chase that 
the shares of most non-bank financial 
concerns in America have been relatively 
cheap lately. For financial companies have 
been suffering a profits squeeze from the 
higher cost of money induced by monetary 
restraint. And, as a group, they have been 
losing their traditional share of the market, 
notably in the lush car instalment field, to 
increasingly aggressive, consumer-oriented 
commercial banks. 

In the scramble for finance-company 
cash, size relationships have sometimes 
become inverted. Control Data, the 
nation’s fastest growing computer maker, 
is only a fraction of the size of huge 
Commercial Credit, the nation’s second 
largest independent finance concern (after 
GIT Financial Corp.) with total 
resources of more than $3.3 bn. Yet if 
the merger of the two is consummated, 
Control Data would be the surviving con¬ 
cern upder the existing terms for an 
exchange of stock. Commercial Credit, as 
its “ captive ” finance subsidiary, could 
thereupon be expected to use its 
formidable access to bank credit and the 
money markets (through the sale of short¬ 
term commercial paper) to help nourish 
the parent's insatiable need for fresh 
capital for the leasing of computers. (More 
recently and for much the same reason, 
lilliputian Leasco Data Processing Equip¬ 
ment, a New York computer lessor, 
announced a tender offer for the large 
Reliance Insurance of Philadelphia, with 
$690 mn assets. One of Leasco’s aims 
evidently is to direct a portion of the 
insurer’s portfolio investments into com¬ 
puters). 

Most of the other current finance 
company takeover bids are more con¬ 
ventional : they involve as bidders 
conglomerates, industrial and insurance 


companies, and, as victims, small-loan 
operators as well as finance companies. 
A common denominator in most of these 
cases, is that the acquired companies will 
probably continue as fairly autonomous 
entities expected to provide only inciden¬ 
tal financing help to the parent and its 
other units, if anything. However, in those 
instances where a takeover has been 
initiated with the idea of raiding the 
would-be ward's piggy bank, the acquirer 
may be in for a surprise. Banks and other 
institutional investors that purchase vast 
amounts of commercial papers do so for 
the lucrative yield, secure in the know¬ 
ledge that the funds are being funnelled 
by the finance-company borrowers into 
highly productive self-liquidating customer 
instalment loans. Some traditional 
investors may baulk at advancing funds 
for less customary pursuits, such as com¬ 
puter finance—in which event the highly 
coveted cash flow might turn out to be 
something less than was bargained for. 

Publishing and printing 

Hooray for Captain 
Maxwell 

The reports, as yet unconfirmed, of a 
merger between the British Printing Cor¬ 
poration and Captain Robert Maxwell’s 
Pergamon Press, seem likely enough. 
The companies jointly own International 
Learning Systems, the only major non- 
American encyclopaedia company (Cham¬ 
bers and others) ; Pergamon has proved 
with the reorganisation of various printers 
and block-makers acquired within the 
last couple of years that it is more than 
a one-product business selling highly 
priced scientific periodicals and books. 
BPC has shown its publishing skill in its 
successful handling of its History of the 
Second World War, and the new manage¬ 
ment has had great success in sorting 
out the tangle of printing and publishing 
interests it inherited. 

A merger would be in the interest of 
the biggest shareholders of both groups. 
Captain Maxwell and his family and 


M Shaking the money tree ” is the name 
of the latest American corporate takeover 
game. In recent weeks, a computer 
manufacturer, a computer leasing concern, 
a hotel and cinema operating concern and 
a widely diversified conglomerate have 
been among companies making a move in 
common—to acquire a financial concern 
generating a sizeable cash flow. In one 
instance, the computer maker (Control 
Data of Minneapolis) and the hotel-theatre 
chain (Loew’s Theatres of New York City) 
grabbed for the same plum (giant, 
financially scarred Commercial Credit of 
Baltimore), touching off a loud ruckus. 
Control Data, having come late on the 
scene Ao head off Loew’s takeover bid 
(wliidfl^lHer^ proved abortive), has just 
sifi^raiM^iei'^br agreement with Com- 
(subject to approval by 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indices * 


Psrcsntafls change from : 


LONDON 

Gilt-edgedtook the lead 
on the f support and 
trade figures. 


July High Low 


A 

wsok 

ogo 


A 

month 


NEW YORK 

Heavy business in 
markets, whan open* 
and a rising trend. 


BELGIUM 
Strong, lad by 
Miners, on 
sation hopes. 


Union 


Now York 920.4 
Franca 99.2 

Germany 122.9 
Holland 379.9 
Italy 60.6 

Canada 171.6 
Belgium 68.2 
Australia 616.0 
i 261,4 
1J40.O 


- 0.4 
+ 1.9 

- 1.1 


,106.6 
340.8 

«J.4 
444.3 

218.7 
1.266.3 

* Stock prices end Yields on pages 101 end 
, t London July 11th 
The Economist unit trust indicator July 9 170.87 (July 2 167.78) 


+ 2.1 

+ 0.3 
r + 2.7 

+ 2.0 
+ 1.6 
+ 2.8 
+ 0.1 


+ 4.9 
+ 0.3 
- 4.4 
+ 6.8 
+ 4.8 
+ 2.7 
+ 6.0 
+ 1.8 
-I- 2.1 
+ 7.1 
+ 2.0 

102 


All- 


+47.4 
+ 4.7 
+ 11.6 
+60.2 
+18.1 
+ 4.1 
+ 2.7 
+ 8.6 
+66.3 
+24.6 

+ 4.5 


- 0.4 

- 7.6 
48.3 
“12.4 

- 12.6 

-48.1 

- 1.4 
-17.6 

- 0.1 

-10.9 
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trusts still own over a third of the shares 
in Pergamon, with a market value of 
about £9.5 mn. Since both groups 
have nearly the same market value (Per¬ 
gamon just below, BPG just above, £30 
mn) he would still boss a combined 
and much larger group. The control would 
be the tighter if an agreement were 
reached with Mr Max Rayne and his 
London Merchant Securities, which is, 
for the first time in years, showing a 
profit on the book value of its holding 
of around 10% of the BPG equity. 
Mr Rayne might have better uses for 
the money tied up in these shares which 
he could sell either to Pergamon now or 
after a merger. Then the shares of the 
combined group would be valued nearer 
the 37 times earnings of Pergamon than 
the 21 times earnings of BPG. 

The merger would create a powerful 
group, but not a completely integrated 
one. Much of Pergamon’s earlier success 
came from its ability to shop around the 
world for printing facilities: while BPG 
is, of course, Britain’s largest jobbing 
printer. BPG’s publishing interests are not 
at the moment major competitors of its 
customers, but in "a combined BPG/Per¬ 
gamon group they would be, and therein 
could lie a host of complications. 

Whessoe 

Waiting game 

It is always hard 10 assess the performance 
of a company, like Whessoe, in the heavy 
engineering business, where it may take 
several years’ work to bring an item to 
completion and invoicing. But Whessoe, 
with Aiton, acquired during the year 10 
last March, appears to have improved its 
efficiency noticeably. The value of work 
done, a concept intended to overcome 
the problem of when to count in a 
contract, fell by 7 per cent, yet trading 
profit rose by nearly 12%. Aiton raised its 
profits and exceeded the forecast at the 
time of the acquisition but ended the 
year with a lower order book than at 
the. beginning tecause of the interruption 
of power station building by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board. 


The important heavy process plant 
division has for a couple of years been 
getting good orders from the oil and 
nuclear power industries, but not doing so 
well on chemicals or town gas. It-is hard 
to see chemical industry orders catching 
up this year, for production is not yet up 
to the level envisaged when the rash 
of orders was placed two or three years 
ago. And the coal gas industry faces 
declining demand as natural gas replaces 
it. 

With these problems, no profit likely 
this year on the factory bought from 
Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and with a rights 
issue in the offing to fund the short-term 
debt and part of the loan from the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
one needs to look farther ahead for justifi¬ 
cation of the price of 25s qd, which is 
16 times earnings, even though some 
improvement is foreseen overall in 1968- 
69. But in the event of a real economic 
recovery, capital goods makers will be 
troubled only by lengthening delivery 
dates as orders pour in, and Whessoe's 
improvement in margins even last year 
suggests that higher sales could do a great 
deal for profits. 

Steel stockholders 

When will 
nationalisation pay? 

The latest takeover in the steel stock¬ 
holding (wholesaling) industry' was last 
week when Guest Keen and Nettlcfolds 
amicably took over Brinton Adams and 
Richards: this will give the two other 
big names in the business something to 
worry about ; though Miles Druce will 
be more worried than the George Cohen 
600 Group; Miles Druce, like Brinton 
Adams, concentrates more on steel for 
engineers, whereas Cohen’s Dunlop & 
Ranken subsidiary emphasises steel for 
structural purposes. 

Takeovers are not the whole story: 
Cohen for instance has been investing 
heavily in warehousing, and in expensive 
machinery for preparing scrap for the 
furnaces. All this expenditure is based on 
the assumption that the nationalised 
British Steel Corporation will abandon 
the practices of its constituent companies 
and will sell primarily in large quantities, 
following the American pattern, leaving 
much more of the retail selling effort to 
the stockholders. This is a low margin 
business: both Miles Druce and Cohen 
get about 3% pre-tax on their sales. And 
it depends heavily on the general level of 
industrial activity. So the combination of 
a future engineering boom with larger 
quantities—and accompanying discounts 
—from the BSC, is an appetising one. 
But not yet : the BSC inherited such 
a maze of individual selling practices that 
with the best will in the world (and both 
sides agree in principle) agreement in 
detail is not likely much before the end 
of the vear. 


Before then, Cohen ought to be doing 
better on the other engineering activities 
that make up over two-thirds of its 
profits. In machine tools (£12.6 mn turn¬ 
over, £1.3 mn pre-tax profits) the 
group makes the only truly niass- 
produced lathes in the country; it can 
make up for reduced sales of secondhand 
tools (investment grants come only on 
new ones) by pushing its own makes 
through outlets previously used for 
secondhand machines. There is, as yet, 
no surge in home demand, but there is in 
exports—which were a third of the 
group’s manufacturing sales last year. 

The same applies to Cohen’s most 
troubled division, that making cranes, 
where it took over British Hoist and 
Crane last year, and where profits (on 
turnover static at £14.8 rnn) dropped by 
half to £328,000. Though export orders, 
in what is a price sensitive business, are 
well up, there is still a question-mark 
over the business until it recovers. Too 
much so for the share price, which, at 
18s 7 Jd, 23 times earnings, assumes that 
the group will fire on all cylinders this 
year. 


Eurodollar bonds 


Dutch courage 

A $100 mn loan announced by Philips 
Gloeilampenfabrieken on Thursday is the 
largest ever in the Eurobond market. It 
is a 15-year bond, convertible, as is usual 
with these issues, during its whole life. The 
size of the issue and the low coupon— 
almost certainly under 5%, the same 
as for the best American companies 
—are a triumph for the Dutch. This is 
the fourth convertible by a Dutch com¬ 
pany this year, while only one other 
European country has ever made such an 
issue. Dutch companies, alone outside 
England, publish real consolidated ac¬ 
counts ; unlike British companies, their 
shares are expressed in an internationally 
stable currency ; and the shares of their 
most important companies are, very 
widely held. So much so that an issue by 
KZO, a food and chemical group, much 
less well known than Philips, went very 
well last week and must have encouraged 
Philips’s advisers to make their issue now. 

The issue had to be made soon or be 
delayed for a couple of months while the 
European investment community goes on 
its holidays until September. It edme 
when Philips was able to show that its 
profit margins, which have been under 
pressure for some years were improving 
despite the troubles in France. Philips 
claims that it has no special use for the 
money but obviously investment in com¬ 
puters and colour Tv will take a lot of it. 

The low coupon firmly establishes the 
fact that yields on these issues are no 
longer related to general international 
interest rates. In the first half of this year, 
the rates on convertibles were steady or 
down, while other rates kept going up. 
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Bolton Textile Mill 

Look after the? 
pants ... 

Holton Textile Mill lias been one of the 
stars of the stock market since the change 
of business in 1965, when it sold its tufted 
carpet interests and bought into dress¬ 
making, and later jersey fabrics. The 
shares took off from is iokl, and the 
latest Audi of enthusiasm about the dis¬ 
posable garment business of the Goujon 
(Paper Togs) subsidiary, has taken them 
to 51s. 

Now the group is forming links with 
overseas companies to spread sales of its 
disposable garments, which are made from 
acetate rayon and paper fibres, unwoven 
and bonded by a secret process, by a lead- 
ing paper company, solely for Holton. In 
America, manufacture has already begun 


by Stevens-Bolton Corporation, in which 
Holton has invested £100,000, 38% of 
the capital, with J.P. Stevens, one of the 
largest American textile companies, having 
control. In Australia, a joint company has 
been formed with Osti. a large lingerie 
manufacturer, and Bolton will get 
royalties from a French company. 

So far, disposable garments contribute 
little to profits, estimated at more than 
£■200,000 before tax, a rise of £45,000, 
for the year to April, 1968. But they have 
been so well received that expansion plans 
are under way that should make this 
division the biggest profit earner in a 
couple of years. St) far the bulk of pro¬ 
duction is in “paper" pants, especially 
women's, which sell through leading chain 
stores. Dorothy Perkins alone sells some¬ 
thing like 6,000 dozen pairs a week, and 
the main problem is meeting the demand, 
while nightdresses also sell well. 

But there is already a line of industrial 
overalls going out, and discussions are 


on with a leading supplier of hospital 
equipment. This might be the biggest 
field of all if it could lie fully exploited, 
for it is in hospitals that the risk of cross¬ 
infection needs to be controlled most care¬ 
fully, and unskilled labour is so hard to 
get that nurses, and even sisters, are doing 
chores. 

Thus the panties and nightdresses could 
prove just the forerunners of the big 
business, as paper dresses were the original 
pioneer. The trouble with the underwear 
at the moment is that to get the best 
value, it can be washed a few times, 
which defeats the end. But for travelling, 
it is surely ideal. 

The big buys clearly l>elieve in- throw¬ 
aways. Gourtaulds anticipates a tenfold 
inciea>e in the disposables market in three 
or foui years ; Unilever was reasoning 
on similar lines when it made an unsuc¬ 
cessful bid for Smith and Nephew. 
Selling for over 50 times earnings, the 
shares fully reflect this optimism. 


Unit trusts — growth by trying 


The message contained this lime 
in the short-term section of our 
quarterly table ol unit trusts, 
based on figures from the 
(Initholder Comparison of Unit 
Trusts seems to be that there 
is not so much to choose 
between the leading management 
groups. All the first nine trusts 
are run by different companies. 
The list suggests that any good 
management with the declared 
aim of winning ahnvc-a\ erage 
growth for a specific mist can 
get it. Most of these lop funds 
are determined growth-seekers. 

Ebor Capital Accumulator is 
highly growth-conscious, and has 
a policy nf flexibility. Trustee 


Equities Capital puts 1 at hot more 
emphasis on Senility and a good 
spread ol interests, while Oceanic 
Growth works tor long-term 
growth, but takes quick profits 
where it can get them. An odd 
man out at lust sight is Selective 
“A,' which was formed as an 
income tiust. But the yield is 
now onl\ and the pciloim- 

ancc no doubt benefited from 
the iclatively high proportion of 
the fund imcsied in oil and 
property shares: the Financial 
Tim ex -Actuaries indices for these 
sectors rose in the half year by 
44Vo and 30respectively. 

Invan may have chosen its 
time to go public just right. 


Three months ag<», just us the 
public was subscribing its massive 
Ul mn for liivan units, the trust 
headed the short-term list. Now 
it has slipped to sixth place. But 
this may be a result of the fund’s 
public debut and its success. For 
one thing, a performance fund 
should be small to keep its num¬ 
ber of holdings down—there are 
not that many bargains in the 
market—and to keep the si/a- of 
holdings small enough to turn 
over without moving the maiket 
against itself. Also the public 
offer put the trust into the 
obituary restraint" category, 
and its successful Australian in¬ 
vestments cannot be increased in 
line with the si/e of the fund. 
These figures certainly do nothing 
to halt the trend to go-go funds. 


and this looks like becoming 
steepei, both in the number of 
such funds 011 the scene and m 
the acmity of each as the com¬ 
petition hots up. Another has 
just armed. This is the London 
Wall group's Special Situations, 
which as the name implies is 
going all out to exploit market 
situations. A unit trust, which 
pays only 31*% capital gams tax, 
even on shod-term gains, is in 
an ideal position to benefit from 
such tiading, and the trust seems 
to be hit ring the market at an 
opportune time, when the higli 
level of the indices makes a 
highly selective policy desirable 
and whi’n people are desperate 
lot a way to keep ahead oi 
inflation and tax, and prepared 
to gamble a bit. 


Top Unit Trusts 

on an offered price basis, with net 
income reinvested 


Over six months to end June 1968 


Over 18 months to end June 1968 


Over five years to end June 1968 


Group 

Trust Change 

Group 

Trust 

Change 

Group 

Trust 

Change 

Ebor 

Ebor Capital Accumulator 

43.1 

Ebor 

Ebor Accumulator 

123.3 

J Govett 

Stockholders 

151 3 

Mill, Samuel 

Trustee Equities Capital 

42 4 

J. Govett 

Stockholders 

107.6 

Hill, Samuel 

Brit. Shareholders* Int. 

136 4 

Oceanic 

Oceanic Growth 

40 7 

Hill, Samuel 

Trustee Equities Capital 

107 4 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Capital 

134.2 

Castle/Britannia 

Selective 'A' 

404 

Southern Cross 

Pan Australian 

106.4 

Allied 

Metals and Minerals 

126.2 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Local Authority 

403 

Jessel 

Gold & General 

97.3 

Hill. Samuel 

Trustee Equities Capital 

111.4 

Investment Analysis 

Invan 

39 5 

Hill, Samuel 

Brit. Shareholders* Int. 

94.6 

Save & Prosper 

S & P Capital 

108.7 

Save & Prosper 

Scotfunds 

39 5 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Capital 

94.3 

Save & Prosper 

Investment Trust Units 

102.8 

Southern Cross 

Pan Australian 

39 3 

Save & Prosper 

Atlantic 

94.1 

Allied 

Electrical & industrial 

99.2 

Target 

Target Consumer 

37 7 

Target 

Target Growth 

93.3 

Municipal & General 

Second M and G 

98.4 

Ebor 

Scotbor Growth 

35.8 

Hill, Samuel 

Brit Shareholders’ Dollar 91.8 

Jesael 

New Isaue 

97.6 

Municipal & General 

M & G Magnum 

35.3 

Save & Prosper 

Investment Trust Units 

88.7 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Income 

96,1 

Jessel 

New Issue 

34.6 

Jessel 

New Issue 

87.5 

Allied 

Brit. Ind. Flexible 3rd 

96.7 

Municipal & General 

M & G Special 

33.9 

Save & Prosper 

S & P Capital 

87.2 

Practical 

Practical 

95.3 

Unit Trust Services 

Professional & General 

33 5 

National 

Investors Gas 

86.0 

Municipal & General 

M and G Trustee 

93.8 

Investment Assured 

Commonwealth 

32.8 

Castle/Brifanma 

Selective ‘A’ 

84.2 

Save & Prosper 

Scotaharos 

93.8 

Target 

Target Gr&wth 

32 7 

Save & Prosper 

Cross Channel 

83.0 

Mallet & Wedderburn Oversees 

92.3 

J. Govett 

Stockholders 

32.0 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Exempt 

82.2 

Allied 

Brit. Ind. Flexible 1st 

91 6 

Jessel 

Gold & General 

31.9 

Allied 

Metals & Minerals 

81.4 

Allied 

Brit Ind. Flexible 4th 

91.6 

Tyndall 

Tyndall Capital 

31.8 

National 

Universal 

80.7 

Investment Assured 

Commonwealth 

90 1 

Hsmbros Investment Hsmbro Fund 

31.7 

Hill, Samuel 

British Shareholders' 

79.7 

National 

Shield 

86.9 

Investment Assured 

Midlander 

30 8 

London Wall 

Capital Priority 

79.7 

And bottom 



And bottom 






Save & Prosper 

Bank Insurance 

60.6 

Castle/Brttannra 

Brit Basic Commodities 

16 1 




Hill, Samuel 

Trustee Equities Income 

606 

Target 

Licensed Trade 

15,1 




Martina Unicorn 

Falcon 

60.0 

Csstle/Britsnnia 

Castle Commodity Plus 

14,5 

Changes in The Economist unit trust indicator 

Investment Assured 

Orthodox 

69.8 

Save & Prosper 

S & P Income 

13.1 

to end-June 1968. 


Investment Assured 

A. E & a 

66.3 

Hodge 

Hodge High Income 

12.3 



0 

Save & Proeper 

Insurance 

62.4 

Ebor 

Ebor Commodity 

12.2 

From end-December 

1967 : 

25.8 

Ulster Hsmbro 

Ulstor Hambro 

620 

Jessel 

North East Provident 

85 

From end-Deoember 1966 - 

60.7 

Jessel 

Southern 

48.4 

£iplH anni11 

Castle Central 

7.6 

From end-June 1963 


66.6 

Save & Prosper 

SAP income 

46.4 


Preferred* 

4.3 




Target 

Profits , 

44.6 

TOr., 

Preferred 2nd* 

-0.5 
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RESOLD LIMITED 

quality power transmission products 

Statement by the Chairman, Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E. 



The 38th Annual General Meeting of Renold Limited will be held 
on let August at Renold House, Wythenshawe, Manchester. 
The following is the circulated statement by the Chairman, 
Sir Thomas Robson, M.B.E. 

SIR CHARLES RENOLD 

The death of Sir Charles Renold on 7th September 1967, so shortly after 
he presided at the Annual General Meeting in August, was a sad loss to us 
all. To repeat the tribute we paid to Sir Charles at the ti me of his retirement 
as Chairman would add nothing to his memory. He will always be 
remembered as the leader and the source of inspiration of our Company's 
development from a small family firm into an international Group. He 
would, I know, have been very happy to witness the latest phase of this 
development — the merger with Crofts Engineers (Holdings) Limited. 

CROFTS ENGINEERS (HOLDINGS) LIMITED 
This merger was by far the most outstanding event in the year and perhaps 
in the long term development of the Group. The history of Crofts, so 
closely connected with the city of Bradford on the other side of the 
Pennines from our headquarters in Manchester, runs in many ways 
parallel to that of Renold. The original firm was founded in 1887 and over 
the years its successors developed a wide range of power transmission 
products. It was the object of our offer to the Crofts shareholders to add 
to the Renold and Holroyd products Crofts' complementary range so that 
Renold with its highly developed sales network could then distribute 
throughout the world a comprehensive range of transmission products. 
Rapid progress has been made towards this end in the short time since 
Crofts joined our Group. The new divisional organisation which is 
described in the next paragraph has been accompanied by important 
advances in standardisation of accounts and controls, co-ordination of 
research and development, central purchasing arrangements for Group 
supplies, rationalisation of products and facilities, and integration of 
selling operations. The offer for the Crofts shares was strongly contested 
but eventually was declared unconditional on the 7th September 1967 
end now Crofts has become a full member of the Renold family. It is true 
that we have been disappointed by the short-fall, to which I refer later, 
in their trading profits as compared with the estimate with which they 
countered our offer. But in spite of our disappointment with this result — 
which is a once-for-all matter — I can say that after nearly a year's 
experience we have had our belief confirmed as to the benefits to be 
derived from this merger: furthermore we have not encountered the 
degree of difficulty in relation to the overlap of products or representation 
abroad which others might have expected. The speed of acceptance by 
Crofts of Group policies and new methods of operation has been very 
good indeed. Mr. J. A. Croft (who in November 1967 accepted our 
invitation to become a member of our Board) and his colleagues have 
co-operated in every way to make a success of our joint operations. 

We should not however expect too much too soon. The immediate 
results of our combined operations in terms of increased profits depend 
more on capital investment decisions made in the industrial countries of 
the world than on any other single factor. 

NEW ORGANISATION 

Following the Crofts merger, a change was made in the Group organisa¬ 
tion structure described in the booklet which was sent to stockholders 
with the Annual Report last year. A new division—the Holroyd and Crofts 
Division — came into operation on the 4th March 1968, with Mr. C. A. 
Percival (formerly Northern Manager of the Chain Division) as its 
Divisional Managing Director. Mr. G. W. Taylor, who was Managing 
Director of John Holroyd & Company Ltd., has become non-executive 
Chairman of Holroyd; and Mr. J. A. Croft, who was Chairman and 
Managing Director of Crofts Engineers (Holdings) Limited, has become 
non-executive Chairman of that Company, in both cases operative also 
from’ the 4th March 1968. Mr. Taylor remains a Director of Renold 
Limited and, as I have already mentioned, Mr. Croft joined our Board in 
November 1967. 

This* organisation provides what we believe to be the best means of 
welding together the operations of Holroyd and Crofts and enables 


rationalisation of overlapping products to take place speedily and 
effectively. 

ACCOUNTING TREATMENT OF ACQUISITION 

The offer to acquire the Ordinary Shares of Crofts was expressed to take 
effect from the 1st January 1967, but in order to achieve comparability 
the profits of Crofts taken into the consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
represent twelve-fifteenths of their U.K. Companies' profits of the 15 
months from the 1st January 1967 to the 31st March 1968, plus the 
profits of their Overseas companies for the 12 months ended the 31st 
December 1967. The balance of the U.K. profits has been applied to 
reduce the premium on acquisition. 

As stated above the offer was declared unconditional on the 7th 
September 1967 and since the interest payment on borrowings to effect 
the acquisition covered a period of 6 months only whereas the profits of 
Crofts taken into the Group profits of Renold Limited represent a period 
of 12 months, we have made a special transfer of €242,000 out of the 
Group profit after taxation equivalent to the additional amount of interest 
after tax which would have been required had the interest been payable 
throughout the financial year 1967/8. This adjustment ensures that the 
profits available as dividend cover are not overstated and will facilitate 
future comparisons. 

DEVALUATION 

The other event to which I should refer before dealing with the results for 
the year is devaluation. This will have a significant effect in sterling terms 
on the profits of the Group for 1968/9 (even after allowing for the 
cessation of export rebates and the increase in the burden of SET). Its 
effect on net profits in 1967/8 is relatively small: partly because the 
effects of devaluation were felt for only a part of the year; partly because 
of increases in bank interest and Corporation Tax; and partly because a 
large part of our exports to Overseas subsidiaries was still in stock in 
the hands of those subsidiaries at the 31st March 1968 and did not 
result in a realised profit to the Group. It is, of course, only proper that 
such “profits" which arise simply from a transfer from one Group 
company to another should be excluded from Group profits, but it is 
inequitable that tax should be exacted thereon as if they were profits in a 
true sense. This is in effect tax paid in advance and with the cost of 
finance at its present level constitutes an unnecessary cost increase. The 
effect upon our accounts has been mitigated by dealing with the provision 
for unrealised profit in the 1967/8 accounts on a net-of-tax basis. 

We did, however, make a profit of £95,000 arising from the settlement of 
trading and other current indebtedness. This profit has been included in 
the Group profit on trading for the year. 

In arriving at the amount of profit of Overseas companies expressed in 
sterling terms, the effect of devaluation was insignificant in 1967/8 
because we have employed the pre-devaluation rates of exchange for 
most of the year. Accordingly in 1968/9 the effect of devaluation will be 
more significant. 

The net current assets of Overseas subsidiaries have been expressed in 
sterling at the rates ruling on the 3Ht December 1967 and this has given 
rise to a surplus amounting to £343.000 which has been transferred to 
reserves and has not been passed through the Profit and Loss Account. 
We believe that it is wise to ensure that reserves of this kind are available 
as an offset to any possible devaluations of foreign currencies in the future. 

RESULTS 

Our Group profit on trading for the year was £5,456,000 which compares 
with £4,211,000 last year. On the basis already indicated the Crofts 
profit on trading included in the Group Profit and Loss Account for the 
financial year ended 31st March 1968, amounts to £1,584,000; figures 
for 1966/7 did not include anything for Crofts. The profit on trading of 
Renold other than Crofts at £3,872,000 was lower by £339,000, the 
reduction being almost equal in amount in the Home and Overseas 
companies (although the percentage reduction is greater in the Overseas). 
This was better than the result foreshadowed in our Interim Statement of 
16th November 1967. 

The results for the year show the inevitable effect of restriction of demand 
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in the home market at a time when world trade was also contracting 
because of similar deflationary action taken by foreign governments. 
Our fears on this score, which my predecessor expressed last year, were 
only too well founded and mis^was particularly true in Continental 
Europe. A recession in Continental Europe has a twofold effect on us: it 
affects our exports to that area and it restricts the activities of our 
subsidiaries which manufacture there. 

In all the circumstances of the year I feel tha; the results of the Renold 
Companies are reasonably satisfactory. Those of the Crofts Companies 
(whilst unsatisfactory compared with their estimate of £1,900,000 for 
the 12 months ended 31st December 1967 — made more than half-way 
through that year — with which they countered our offer) were neverthe¬ 
less in line with what should have been expected in the light of their 
position and prospects at that time. In the event the estimate of 
£1,900,000 was not reached even taking into account 15 months' profit 
of Crofts U.K. Companies. As we have already stated, we are satisfied that 
the benefits attainable from the merger fully justified the terms of 
the acquisition. 

An encouraging feature of the Group results is the great recovery in 
Profit on Trading (from £1,334,000 to £1,797,000) which took place in 
the Renold U.K. companies in the second half of the year, and this was 
only marginally due to devaluation. Had it not been that the results of the 
Renold Overseas companies for the second half of 1967 suffered a 
setback compared with the first half mainly due to the conditions which 
existed at that time in Europe, the results could have been said to be 
fully satisfactory in the circumstances. It seems not to be altogether 
appreciated that the recession in Continental Europe in 1967 was even 
more severe than the one experienced in the U.K. I am glad to be able to 
say that conditions in Europe are now very much improved. 

TAXATION AND INTEREST 

We have a higher interest charge this year and, of course, a higher tax 
charge as a result of the inclusion of Crofts and the increase in Corpora¬ 
tion Tax from 40% to 42£%. The higher interest payable arises on the loan 
stock issued and on the amounts borrowed from the bank in connection 
with the Crofts acquisition; these additional obligations arose in the 
middle of the financial year, and I have referred earlier to the special 
adjustment made so as to ensure that the profit available for distribution 
is not overstated. After making this adjustment the available net profit 
is £2,269,000 compared with £2,173,000. 


DIVIDEND 

The Directors are recommending a final Ordinary dividend of, 6 >3675%. 
This dividend together with the interim dividend of 4|% makes a total of 
10*8675%, an increase of 0*3675% (which has been approved by the 
Treasury) over the annual rate for 1966/7 of 10£%. 

FINANCE 

At the end of the year the Group Balance Sheet shows overdrafts and 
advances of £9,101,000 of which those in the United Kingdom amount 
to £8,277,000. Consideration is being given to a Rights Issue to repay 
Bank borrowings and it is hoped that it will be possible for shares to be 
issued at a price which will result in a decreased outlay in servicing the 
dividend at the current rate on the new shares compared with the net cost 
of Bank interest. 

REVALUATION 

Following the Crofts merger we have examined the valuation of the fixed 
assets in most of their Home and Overseas companies and have brought 
them into the Group accounts on a similar basis to that which has been 
applied throughout the Renold Group: the surplus on this revaluation 
has been applied against the net premium on acquisition. In addition, the 
assets of Overseas subsidiaries other than Crofts were revalued. The 
surplus so arising amounting to £1,305,000 has been transferred to 
reserves and this will result in an increased depreciation charge of 
approximately £69.000 in 1968/9. 

SALES 

Group sales for the year 1967/8 (after deducting sales within the Group) 
amount to £36,537,000 (including an apportionment of 12/15ths for the 
U.K. Crofts companies). It is not possible to give a comparison of the 
Group sales with those of last year, since the Crofts results are included 
in the Group Accounts for the first time. However, the Group sales 
excluding those of the Crofts companies are 3% less than for last year. 
This reduction was shared almost equally between the Home and 
Overseas companies, but the percentage reduction was slightly greater 
in the Overseas companies. This reduction reflects measures imposed by 
our own Government and by Other Governments to deal with the asso¬ 
ciated problems of inflationary pressures and the balance of payments. 
Exports by the U.K. companies, including Crofts, in 1967/8 amounted 
to £9,431,000. 

PRODUCTION FACILITIES 

Throughout the year the lower demands for most of the Gtoup products 
*giil||areare in the manning of our establishments and the control of the 
particularly since the lower demand was by no means 
incidence. Stocks, whilst strictly controlled, have been slightly 
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strengthened in preparation for a resurgence in demand. 

Apart from the new establishment at Thornaby-on-Tees which will be 
referred to in the next paragraph, the development of production facilities 
over the current financial year will be mainly concerned with the 
rationalisation of facilities at Milnrow and Bradford as between Holroyd 
and Crofts. Having regard to the considerable extra capacity to be pro¬ 
vided atThornaby, particularly for light chain, the Group is well equipped 
to meet the demands for all its products which are expected to develop 
during this financial year and the one following. 

THORNABY-ON-TEES 

Progress with the new establishment at Thornaby-on-Tees is good. The 
building will be completed in early autumn 1968, and equipment will be 
installed in stages. Some production may be expected about the end of 
1966 and a substantial contribution to Group production requirements 
can be expected by the middle of 1969 even though a major training 
programme will be involved in order to make this possible. 

DEVELOPMENT 

The Renold Research and Development Centre at Wythenshawe, 
Manchester, is nearing completion. We believe that with these facilities 
we shall be far ahead of the rest of the world in research and development 
in our field of power transmission products and in the manufacturing 
processes used in our industry. The Centre will be used for product 
research, both basic and applied, for all divisions of the Group. It is our 
intention to make sure that every product in every division of the Group 
represents the best of its kind anywhere in the world. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES 

I have already referred to the importance of Europe in our activities and 
to the severity of the recession which took place there in 1967. This was 
almost the reverse of 1966 when the performance of our European 
companies did much to sustain Group profits. In 1967, and more parti¬ 
cularly in the second half, the results of the Overseas companies did not 
come up to expectations. There was, however, a recovery in the sales and 
profits of the Australian subsidiaries. The Canadian selling company did 
well during the first half of 1967. However, as a result of wage inflation 
and tighter credit in the second half of that year, sales were about equal 
to the previous year though profits were lower. The development of the 
United States subsidiary continues steadily. 

References so far in this section are to the Overseas subsidiaries other 
than Crofts. The main Overseas subsidiaries belonging to the Crofts 
Group are in Canada, U.S.A. and South Africa. The operations of the 
Crofts Canadian companies have been merged with those of Renold 
Chains Canada Ltd. and will in future be carried on under the name of 
Renold Canada Ltd. Similar action is being taken in the United States and 
I hope to report more about the situation in South Africa next year-: suffice 
it to say now that the Crofts subsidiary there has had a successful year 
and increased its sales and profits. The Renold subsidiary in South Africa 
to which my predecessor referred last year is now operating successfully 
in partnership with Hubert Davies 8- Co. Ltd. who previously were our 
agents in that territory. 

GROUP SELLING 

The integration of Holroyd's sales with the Renold Sales Division is 
almost complete both at home and abroad; and considerable progress 
has been made in the integration of Crofts sales abroad. Nearly all the 
Renold selling subsidiaries have substantial stocks of the Crofts products 
and the sales force in each country is being trained in the new products 
and is about to start operations. In other territories rationalisation, of the 
selling activities of the Group as between Crofts and the Renold agent 
is taking place. In some cases the Renold agent has taken on Crofts 
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products; in other esses the Crofts agent has been retained and in •H 
cases satisfactory working arrangements have been established. Soma 
progress has been made in the integration of tfte CrOffls seHlnfc qperetions 
at home with the Renold Sates pivision but it will be some titae before 
this is complete. 

PERSONNEL 

The combination of lower demand and wage restrictions has presented 
problems for many employees but we have been able to maintain a full 
and efficient labour force by careful planning and stock utilisation and 
because of the co-operation of all concerned. There has been no 
redundancy and no short time. 

During the year a large merger has taken place within the Group. Our 
problem has been simpler than in the case of many mergers because our 
philosophy is that we merge for expansion and not for contraction; and 
we rationalise for efficiency and not redundancy. The result is that we 
have already been able to provide satisfactory service agreements for all 
senior personnel of the Crofts companies and we believe that everyone 
in the Group has greater prospects than ever before. I have already given 
some indication of our feelings about the way in which all at Crofts have 
co-operated since the merger. 

Great burdens have been placed on many people throughout the whole 
of the Group and we want them to know that we recognise all the efforts 
they have made. 

The enlarged Group provides plenty of material for our training and 
assessment schemes and we are sure that many new Group employees 
will be enabled to take advantage of the opportunities the Group offers. 

CHAIN DIVISION MANAGING DIRECTOR 

On the 1st May 1968. Mr. E E. Hempsall retired from his executive 
responsibility as Chain Division Managing Director and was succeeded 
by Mr. E. Garlick. 

Mr. Hempsall remains on the Board of Renold Limited. 

DIRECTORS 

During the year there have been a number of changes in the Board. I have 
already referred to the death of our former Chairman. Sir Charles Renold. 
and last year reference was made to Sir Wilton Lee's retirement. During 
the year Mr. Liebert. who was formerly Chairman of John Holroyd & Co. 
Ltd., also retired following his decision to take up residence abroad. My 
colleagues and I are most appreciative of the part he played as Chairman 
of the Holroyd Group of Companies since Holroyd became part of the 
Renold Group. All our good wishes go with him. 

BACKGROUND TO PROSPECTS 

A forecast of activity over the present financial year must take account of 
two major elements of uncertainty. Both give cause for serious concern 
and both are in very large measure outside the direct influence of the 
Group. The first is the danger that industrial strife may disrupt or impede 
our return to prosperity. Such a danger has been fully discussed * all I 
need to say here is that it should not be lightly dismissed. 

The second problem relates to the possible effect on world trade of 
national policies pursued for economic or political advantage particularly 
in relation to the international monetary system. 

The increasing spread of Group activities, at home and abroad, makes us 
more dependent than ever before on the volume of world trade and, in 
particular, of world trade m manufactures. Perhaps the greatest danger 
is the possibility of the re-emergence of economic nationalism and the 
adoption by any of the larger nations of restrictive trading policies. 

This is the result which could eventuate if the present system of world 


trade and payments were to be upset without the simultaneous substi¬ 
tution of a better and more acceptable one; it needs only a few major 
countries to adopt restrictive policies for the spectre of world recession 
tb materialise. 

Nevertheless, fears of instability must not inhibit the search for im- 
provementftto an international monetary system which has accompanied 
two decades of remarkable progress. It is, of course, most important that 
any changes which are proposed have the support of all the major 
trading nations and are made in an atmosphere of mutual confidence. 
We in this country have a vested interest in removing the threat to 
international financial stability and the achievement of this objective 
will depend at least as much on confidence as on mechanics. 

Having described what we consider to be the major dangers, but being 
of the opinion that on the whole wo are likely to avoid such disasters, 

I shall in the following paragraph give our view of prospects for the 
current financial year. 

PROSPECTS 

We believe that this year will see a gradual out progressive and significant 
advance in demand for Group products. Continental Europe, in which 
we conduct a very substantial part of our activity in terms both of export 
and local manufacture, is on the upward trend and there are no other 
areas abroad which, short of catastrophe, are likely to affect our progress 
adversely (whether events in France constitute such an eventuality we 
cannot yet say). We expect a marked improvement in our direct exports 
compared with the year under review and the results of our manufacturing 
operations abroad should show a similar trend. As a token of the firmness 
of this expectation, I can report that profits of the Overseas subsidiaries 
of the Group for the first quarter of the calendar year 1968 (which is their 
financial year) are running at a significantly higher rate than the 
corresponding quarter of 1967 and only part of this increase arises from 
the effect of changes in exchange rates following devaluation. 

At home, we believe that the goods we shall sell for incorporation in 
products destined for export will more than offset the effects of restric¬ 
tions on demand for home consumption. But whether at home or abroad, 
the crucial question is the amount of industrial capital investment and 
in particular in manufacturing plan, and machinery, which will be 
undertaken by the major trading countries of the world. This depends on 
confidence, which appears to be returning to many countries and will, 
we believe, return to this country gradually as the year unfolds. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in our favour despite what is said and written 
to the contrary all too often is that we do have in this country workers 
and management of whom we have every reason to be proud. Given 
efficient economic government and the right incentives it Is they who 
will restore the U.K. position and put us on the road to progress and 
success. 

We expect that profits for the current year will be higher partly because 
of improved manufacturing activity built on reviving and expanding 
demand and partly because of improved export margins and higher profits 
from Overseas subsidiaries when expressed in sterling at new exchange 
rates. These higher profits will, however, be reduced by the higher costs 
which stem from devaluation and its associated fiscal and monetary 
policies but on balance the result should clearly be favourable. 

Whether the increase which we expect in the profits of the Group for the 
current financial year 1968/9 will be substantial or only moderate 
depends partly upon the speed with which our expectations regarding 
direct exports are realised and partly upon the timing of industrial capital 
investment decisions both in this country and overseas. 

There is cause for sober optimism. 
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GRANGESBERG 

STEEL • IRON ORE • SHIPPING 

Stockholm • Sweden 


Increased volume and higher quality offset lower prices 


During the paat five years, the turnover of the Grdngesberg Group has 
more than doubled and in 1967 reached the new record level of Kr.1^80 
million. The sales growth achieved in 1967 amounted to 13% and was 
ascribable to all spheres of activity — mining , steelmaking, shipowning 
and steel fabrication. The adverse price and cost situation was offset by 
increased volume, higher qualities and further gains in productivity. 
The largest growth was achieved by the shipowning division which 
doubled its oil transports while also increasing ore freights. Operations 
on foreign markets increased by 24% (excl. the shipping business) as a 
result of larger deliveries of iron ore. steel and engineering products 
such as storage tanks and pipes. 

Investments were again at a high level and will remain so during the 
coming years primarily with the aim of achieving still greater product 
specialization. 

Results remained at a high level in spite of the negative influence 
exerted by severe price reductions for the Group’s chief products during 
the year — plate prices were the lowest on record in the post-war period 
and phosphoric ore qualities were subjected to considerable price cuts. 
The gross profit on the Group’s trading was Kr.205,8 million (203 2m in 
1986). The total profit before depreciation, etc., was Kr.243.6 million 
(259.5m). The net profit of the Group came to Kr.55.4 million (49.0m.) and 
for the Parent Company to Kr.50 million (50m.). The dividend remained 
unchanged at Kr.10 per share. 

Apart from the temporary rise in tanker freight rates, the results have 
benefited primarily from the overall increase in volume, continued product 
development and the higher quality of the products being sold, as well 
as continued streamlining of the manufacturing processes and administra¬ 
tive function, with the resulting increases in productivity. 

The Group's net investments in buildings and machinery during the 
year totalled Kr.134 million, with the major part being used to increase 
the capacity of the Oxelbsund Steelworks and broaden its product range. 
Although these investments were self-financed, future commitments have 
made it opportune to utilize external sources. Two 20-year bond loans 
were issued in Sweden, one of Kr.70 million by the Parent Company and 
one of Kr.20 million by Nyby Bruk. In addition, the Parent Company 
issued a 6%% international loan for $15 million to run 20 years. The 
Group's liquid assets rose from Kr.222.6 million to Kr.337.9 million by the 
end of the year. 

STEEL AND STEEL FABRICATION 

Oxelbsund Steelworks continued to utilize all available capacity in pro¬ 
ducing 470,000 tons of rolled products: an increase of 7%. About 55% of 
the plate deliveries were accounted for by ship’s plate. The high level of 
investments during the past five years has provided the works with 
new facilities for the manufacture of medium and extra thick plate, 
normalizing, sandblasting, bevelling and painting. A new continuous cast¬ 
ing installation (Concast system) reached the running-in stage during 
1967, as did an installation for the EDP control of the rolling mill — 
the first in Northern Europe. The works’ capacity for its speciality, high 
tensile steel for welded constructions, was increased and this type of 
plate made up a quarter of the total deliveries. Interest for this plate 
was particularly great on the part of shipbuilders and erectors of steel 
storage tanks, as both are able to attain considerable reductions in the 
weight of the steel used in their constructions thanks to the high strength 
of the Oxelbsund plate. Ingot steel production rose to 713,000 tons 
(654,000) and of this two thirds was Kaldo steel. Expansion of the Kaldo 
works commenced and when finished its capacity will have been increased 
to 900,000 tons annually. 



This, mart is,® nummary Mike Annual Report adapted at the Annual 
Starfholders' Meeting, held on Ufay 30th 2968. Copies of the full report 
in English are available from the Head Office, Box, 5-163 36 Stockholm 16, 
'Sweden, or from Grdngesberg (Britain) Ltd., 41-43 Mincing Lane, 
London, E.C.3. 


GROUP’S EXTERNAL DELIVERIES 
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Nyby Bruk’s production and deliveries continued to grow, and sales 
amounted to Kr.241 million (188.4m.). Some 68% of Nyby’s stainless steel 
production was exported, with about half being placed in the EEC area 
and about a quarter in Scandinavia and Finland. There was a rise in sales 
on new markets, particularly USA. The heavy increase in the consump¬ 
tion of cold rolled stainless sheet throughout the world was the major 
factor in the decision to expand the cold-rolling mill by adding a second 
Sendzimir mill. This will increase capacity to 40,000 tons in 1970, making 
Nyby one of Europe’s largest manufacturers of chromium-nickel stain¬ 
less cold-rolled sheet. The marketing organization is continuously being 
strengthened and a growing share of the production — now about two 
thirds — is sold through the company’s own channels. Nyby has acquired 
the British wholesale firm, Taylor Stainless Metals Ltd. and a new ware¬ 
house situated between Paris and Lyons has started operating. 

The steel fabrication division increased its trading income by 14% to 
reach Kr.233.7 million, with die various units contributing as follows: 


1967 1966 

(Million Kronor) 


Granges Hedlund AB 

128 

117 

S. A. Granges Graver N.V. 

68 

47 

Pullmax AB 

20 

24 

Svenska Metalock AB 

18 

17 


A large part of the increase was derived from the construction of steel 
storage tanks by Hedlund and Graver, which had an aggregate volume 
of 1.9 million cu. metres. Storage tanks have been erected for refineries 
at Zeebrtigge and Antwerp, and for an oil terminal at Rotterdam. The 
Swedish and Belgian units are working jointly on the construction of 
storage tanks for Gulf Oil Corporation's oil terminal at Bantry Bay, Eire. 
High tensile plate from the Oxelbsund Works has been used to a consi¬ 
derable extent far these tanks and also for the large diameter welded 
steel pipeline sections manufactured by Granges Hedlund. During 1967, 
40,000 tons of pipe were delivered to the Soviet Union and 12,000 tons 
to the Gas Council in England for distribution of gas from the North 
Sea finds. 

PullMgx AB introduced three new plate-working machines during the 
year. Since 1966, Granges’ Steel Fabrication Division has included Granges 
Tank Operations, a unit established for the marketing of tank installa¬ 
tions on the interna^iosiai market 

IRON ORE 

A record 3.0 million tops, of ore was delivered from the Swedish mines 
in 1967*- ExpOrts^^dhidfi^r to West ; Germany, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom, rose 20% to reach 1.92 million tons; and a growing interest in 
phosphoric ores has been observed on the part of several European 
customers. The extensive price adjustments that have been carried out 
in recent years to Improve the competitive strength of these opes in 
relation to the low phosphoric ores coming from overseas seeik t6 have 
contributed to this result, and continued heavy increases in deliveries 
are expected in 1968. 
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A number of measures to raise the quality of the ore beihf ; mari^ftqcl. 

were effected during the year. Lum0 :£tie fSrom the Gritaieibe^g'm 

can now be delivered in three specif iigradOS, following Ifhq 

of the new screening plant. At StrAsfa, theSecottd pcitedatjUtfl >qjip|K- 

attained full capacity in 1967 and pellet production was qlmost 

at 436,000 tons. A new plant will be built in Griingeiberg 

production of 1.2 million tons of low phosphorus cold-bonded pelwtg 

LIBERIA - LAMCO 

Grkngesberg's net income for its management duties in' Liberia and its 
function as Lamco’s sales agent came to Kr. 4.3 million; and the Group's 
share of the net profit of the Swedish Lamco Syndicate amounted to 
Kr. 14.3 million. Ore production at the Nimba mine totalled 8.0 million 
tons. During 1967, new ore treatment facilities were commissioned at 
Buchanan: a washing plant with a capacity of 10 million tons a year and 
a two-million-ton pelletizing plant. These facilities enabled three new ore 
products to be placed on the market: washed lumpy ore, washed fines 
and pellets, all of which enjoyed a good demand and deliveries are 
expected to rise considerably during 1968 and the following years. 

SHIPPING 

The fleet moved a record quantity of goods during the year, with cargoes 
exceeding 19 million tons. Ore shipments increased as a result of the 
growing demand for Swedish ore to 15.5 million tons. The low freight 
rates for ore were offset by the higher rates obtained for oil transports 
when the shortage of tanker tonnage became acute following the closing 
of the Suez Canal in June. Thanks to the flexibility of the fleet, it was 
possible to deploy the 14 combined ore oil carriers to oil trades during 
the second half of the year. 

Contracts for oil transports run into 1968 as well. A new large ore'oil 
carrier of 106,700 dwt is on order for delivery during 1969. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF 1967 



PROM THE PARENT CO. ACCOUNTS 

Turnover 815.4 745.8 

Trading Profit 159.0 163.1 

Profit before 

deprec., taxes, etc. 21.1.8 240.3 

To reserve on stocks 10.0 10.0 

Depreciations 127.8 160.0 

Taxes 26.0 20.4 

Net Profit 50.0 50.0 

Declared Dividend for 1967: Kr. 10 per share (unchanged) ~ Kr.50,000,000. 


BASIC PRODUCTION _ 


Ingot steel (Oxelosund) 

Heavy and medium plate 

Welded pipeline sections 

Stainless plate & sheet 

Pig iron 

Ingot moulds 

Sponge iron 

Iron ore & pellets 

Iron ore (Lamco Joint Venture) 


SHIPPING 

Total cargoes shipped 
Iron ores 

Oil, coal & other cargoes 

(Totmage owned on 31 Dec. {1,000 dwt] 

Rail transport 

of which: other than ores 

Oxelosund Port: total goods handled (incl. 

reloading for Oxelosund Works) 

of which: other than ores 


(1.000 metric tons) 



(1,000.000 

metric tons) 

19.1 

17.0 

15.5 

14.2 

M 

2.8 

786 

844.9) 

5.5 

5.8 

2.0 

*2 

4.3 

4.1 

1.2 

1.1 
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BPB INDUSTRIES LTD 


SUBSTANTIAL IMPORT-SAVER 

£18 million Capital programme 
fully justified... 


£'000 _ 

Group Turnove r_ 

Profit be^oretaxatlon 
Profit after taxation 
available for appropriation 


Points from Mr. R. S. Jukes’ statement to shareholders. 

Sales increased by nearly 20%. Exports from the U.K. represent 
only a small proportion of turnover but substantial imports have 
been saved; by lowering mining costs, the need to import 
gypsum has been largely eliminated and more anhydrite is now 
used In place of imported material for the manufacture of sul¬ 
phuric acid; the collection ana use of waste paper has reduced 
importation of pulp. 

Profits. Downward trend of recent years has been reversed and 
current profits now justify the £18 million invested in capital 
assets during the last 4 years. 

Dividend. Due to the Government's request to limit dividends, 
the Board have reluctantly decided that they can only recommend 
a final dividend of 5.885%, making a total for the year of 11.385%. 
United Kingdom. The full impact of devaluation of sterling has 
not yet been reflected in the U.K. results. The Transport Bill, 
unless modified substantially from its present form, will con¬ 
siderably increase freight costs. 

British Gypsum Limited and Bellrock Gypsum Industries Limited 
have both benefited from the improved demand for plasterboard 
which reflects the continued progress in the use of dry lining in 
building construction. 

The Davidson Radcliffe Group Limited has contributed very 
substantially to the increased profit of the Group through higher 
sales and by a continued improvement in the efficiency of its 
operations. 

Overseas. Subsidiary companies in Canada, Ireland and France 
all had good years and showed improved contributions to the 
Group's profits. Associate companies in Belgium and Sweden 
also did well. 

The Future. In the U.K. the immediate prospects continue to be 
difficult to assess. The non-availability of funds for house pur¬ 
chase must tend to depress the demand for new houses. In the 
paperboard and converting industries it must be assumed that 
severely competitive conditions will continue. 

Overseas and particularly in Canada we are hopeful of improved 
results. We are hopeful that our profitability can be maintained. 


Copies of the full Statement and Annua / Report can be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, BPB Industries Ltd., Ferguson House, 
15117Maryfebone Road, London, Nl/lfl. 
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THE 

REDIFFUSION 

GROUP 


REVIEW BY MR JOHN SPENCER WILLS 


The Fortieth Annual General 
Meeting of Rediffusion Limited 
will be held on July 31st. 

The following is an extract from 
the review of the Chairman, Mr 
John Spencer Wills, which has 
been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 
31st March, 1968. 

Considering the state of the 
National economy, and the effect 
of Government restrictions and 
taxation on our customers and on 
our business, we have done well 
in an unusually difficult year. 

TELEVISION RENTAL 

Colour television on BBC -2 
started officially on 5 th December. 
It was only towards the end of 
March that the trade managed to 
produce enough receivers to fulfil 
the waiting lists. 

The majority of our customers 
for colour television prefer rental. 
The improved reception off wire, 
and the cheaper “ wired ” colour 
receiver which is simpler to 
operate, will increase the popular¬ 
ity of our wired services. We 
expect these trends to be accen¬ 
tuated after November, 1969 , when 
all three television services will 
give programmes in colour. 

The capital investment will be 
very large but colour television 
offers a fine opportunity, which we 
intend to grasp. Notwithstanding 
the severity of controls in the 
early part of the year our net 
increase in television set customers 
was 12 % higher than last year. 

WIRED TELEVISION 
AND RADIO 

Wired television is now regarded 
as an essential service for any 
new large scale housing develop¬ 
ment. The largest scheme in the 
UK is at Basildon new town, 
where about another 1,000 ^houses 
built during the year were added 
to the service. The system used 
is the Rediffusion recommended 
HF system. And despite continual 
press statements by proponents of 
the alternative VHF distribution, 
to the effect that HF systems can 
only serve one type of simplified 
receiver, the Basildon system has 
connected to it, besides a large 
jpumber of simplified receivers pro- 
|p#vby many different com- 
P* JjityAabout 8,000 perfectly stan- 
IStoth 


dard receivers of all sorts, makes, 
shapes and sizes. 

Rediffusion, however, is also the 
largest operator of VHF systems 
in the UK. Probably the largest 
complete new town VHF wired 
system is operated by Rediffusion 
at Stevenage, where over 14,000 
homes are served and more are 
added to the system each year. 
Apart from major extensions to its 
existing VHF systems, Rediffusion 
has installed an entirely new VHF 
wired television system to cover 
approximately 13,000 homes for 
the Welwyn Garden City and 
Hatfield new towns. 

In a technical world perhaps it 
is not unexpected that there should 
be arguments about, the relative 
merits of various wired television 
systems. However, satisfactory 
operation goes far beyond the mere 
technical merits of systems. We 
are the oldest and largest operator 
of wired distribution systems in 
the world, and our experience 
helps us to provide a service which, 
in the widest sense, is second to 
none. 

Since the end of the financial 
year we have agreed to buy the 
relay networks of the Rank Organ¬ 
isation, together with Rank's tele¬ 
vision set rental business in its 
relay areas. These should fit well 
into our existing regional organis¬ 
ation. 

The Post Office licences for our 
relay services expire at the end of 
1968 . New licenses have been 
promised which will run until 
1976 . 

The National Board for Prices 
and Incomes reported upon the 
television rental and relay industry 
in January. They considered the 
present level of rentals for tele¬ 
vision sets, and concluded that 
the prospective rates of return 
were adequate to justify new 
investment. They published com¬ 
parative average rental charges, 
which served to draw attention 
to the substantial saving to the 
consumer from using the simplified 
sets designed for reception on the 
Rediffusion HF wired system. 

The National Board commented 
upon the modest return on relay 
networks. Since the end of the 
financial year our companies have 
reluctantly made small increases in 
their charges for the relay input, 


which go only part of the way io 
offset entirely new and unexpec ted 
increases in cost. Prior notification 
was given to the Government and 
no objection was raised. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The turnover and exports of 
Redifon Limited and its subsid¬ 
iaries again broke records but 
their combined profit contribution 
was not as good as we had 
expected, although it was higher 
than last years. The communi¬ 
cations activities of Redifon were 
successful in winning large export 
orders. 

In the flight simulator manu¬ 
facturing units an extensive pro¬ 
gramme of development proved to 
be more expensive than anticipated 
but is now nearing successful 
completion. 

Redifon Air Trainers Limited, 
which we acquired at the 
beginning of the year, produced a 
good profit, in welcome contrast 
to its substantial loss prior to 
acquisition. We now have a facility 
second to none in the design and 
manufacture of training simulators 
for supersonic flying. 

At Redifon-Astrodata Limited, 
design problems with the earlier 
equipment have now been over¬ 
come, but only at considerable 
expense which will make it diffi¬ 
cult for these activities to break 
even during 1968-69 as I pre¬ 
viously forecast. 

The Reditune Music Service has 
had another excellent year of 
progress both at home and over¬ 
seas, returning a good profit. 

For Rediffusion Industrial Ser¬ 
vices Limited, closed-circuit tele¬ 
vision continues to be a major 
activity, particularly in educational 
establishments. The company has 
been concerned with special 
installations in the House of Com¬ 
mons, in military establishments, 
and in civil airfields both at home 
and overseas. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Our associated company, Redif- 
fusion Television Limited, will 
cease to provide London’s inde¬ 
pendent television programmes 
after 29 th July. The familiar 
'Rediffusion star,’ which has 
appeared on our television screens 


for more than twelve years, is now 
being adopted as the symbol of the 
Rediffusion Group throughout the 
world. In spite of dislocation it is 
hoped that the profit for the last 
year of Rediffusion Television’s 
programme operation will be main¬ 
tained. 

Thames Television Limited, in 
which ABC Television Limited and 
Rediffusion Television Limited will 
each hold half of the capital, but 
m which ABC Television will have 
a slight majority of the voting 
shares, will succeed Rediffusion 
Television Limited as the London 
weekday programme contractor to 
the Independent Television 
Authority from 30 th July, 1968 . 
Its contract from the ITA is for 
a term of six years. 

Our associated company, Redif¬ 
fusion Holdings Limited, has fore¬ 
cast slightly better results than for 
the previous year. 

REDIFFUSION 

INTERNATIONAL 

LIMITED 

The services of Rediffusion 
International Limited, which acts 
as London representative for over¬ 
seas broadcasting stations, and pro¬ 
vides them with programmes and 
technical services, continue to be 
well used by British exporters. The 
Company has undertaken valuable 
audience research surveys for 
broadcasting stations. 

FAR EAST 

The two-programme wired tele¬ 
vision service of Rediffusion (Hong 
Kong) Limited has continued to 
make splendid progress. This is all 
the more remarkable in the face 
of competition from Television 
Broadcasts Limited, the new com¬ 
pany which has been putting out 
two wireless television programmes 
in Hong Kung since November, 
1967 . 

The licence granted by the 
Hong Kong Government gave our 
company the right to relay by 
wire the programmes of authorised 
broadcasting stations. Thus we 
have the right to relay the pro¬ 
grammes of Television Broadcasts, 
which could be of benefit to that 
company by,. extending its pro¬ 
grammes (including its advertise¬ 
ments), to the established audience 
of Rediffusion. Recently, however, 
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t|e Hong Kong government made 
Ifiown its intention ip introduce ; 
Copyright legislation/ which, if 
fassed, would make it impossible 
fcr us—without the risk of claims 

to exercise our own right of 
;elay without a licence from the 
jroadcaster whose programmes we 
relay. Rediffusion (Hong Kong) 
Limited was advised that the Hong 
Kong legislature was not 
empowered to enact such legisla¬ 
tion. 

To test the important consti¬ 
tutional issue an action has been 
brought in Hong Kong. A Govern¬ 
ment Summons asking for the strik¬ 
ing out of our writ, was successful. 
We have been granted leave to 
appeal to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. 

Our Singapore company had a 
successful year, with a net gain of 
subscribers and excellent results 
in its television receiver trading 
department. Financial resultB were, 
however, affected by constantly 
rising costs. 

Rcdiffusion (Malaya) Limited 
suffered from a strike in the early 
pan of 1967 which adversely 
affected results. A long period of 
sustained effort will be required 
before the previous level of profit¬ 
ability can be re-attained. 

Our Ceylon company achieved 
a small net increase in the number 
of its subscribers but rising costs 
slightly reduced its net profit. 

MALTA—AFRICA 

The special effort to rejuvenate 
the Malta audio service has met 
with some success. 

The Malta Television Service 
had its best year so far, producing 
a reasonable profit. 

Our new company, Malta Elec¬ 
tronics Limited, whicjjh assembles 
television receiver! got off to a 
flying start. 

The Group’s operations in 
Nigeria have been seriously 
affected by the political troubles 
of recent years, and most particu¬ 
larly by the civil war. 

For some time past the Govern¬ 
ment of Liberia has made it clear 
that it would wish to own its own 
radio and television broadcasting 
stations, instead of our subsidiary 
in Liberia acting as managing 
agents. Negotiations appear to 1 >e 
entering into a final stage, to the 
satisfaction of both sides, 

CANADA 

Excellent results have - been 
achieved by community, antenna 
television networks which we have 
acquired in Canada within the last 
few years. 

THE CARIBBEAN 

. Our., subsidiary and. ajjspcfat^l 
companies in the West lot aas^gvp ,,, 


maintained their prqgress and con¬ 
tinue to prosper., ; * 

^ ^ fy"* 

Trinidad Broadcasting Company 
Limited exceeded last year’s, 
revenue, but rising expenses caused 
a drop in profit. The company, at 
the request of the Government; is 
renegotiating its present franchise. 

Trinidad and Tobago Television 
Company, in which we have a 
40 % stake, continues to give a 
satisfactory return. 

In Barbados the number of sub¬ 
scribers to our wired sound service 
remains steady. 

In Guyana our company, which 
operates the country’s two sound 
broadcasting stations, has had 
another successful year. 

Our subsidiary. Radio Jamaica 
Limited has had another good 
year. A survey has shown that we 
have nearly threequarters of the 
radio audience. 

In St. Lucia we purchased dur¬ 
ing the year the minority holder’s 
interest in our subsidiary, Radio 
Caribbean Limited. We hope that 
this company 'will soon become 
profitable. 

In Antigua the Leeward Islands 
Television Service Limited, in 
which we have a 30 % stake, con¬ 
tinues in its efforts to make a 
profit. I believe that it will succeed 
before long. 

The two Bermuda companies, 
operating commercial radio and 
television services, in which the 
Rediffusion Group have substantial 
minority interests, have continued 
to expand and have maintained 
a very satisfactory level of air¬ 
time sales. - 


STAFF 

Relations between management 
and staff continue to be very satis¬ 
factory, in general, at all levels. 
The prices and incomes freeze has 
not, however, kept down our 
labour costs. We have had to estab¬ 
lish, with the approval of the 
Ministry of Labour, new and more 
highly-paid technical grades. 

THE FUTURE 

As to the future, I can say no 
more than that if we can escape 
the imposition of unexpected 
checks upon the development of 
our principal businesses, the 
current year should show a con¬ 
tinuing improvement in our trad- 
ing. 


A copy of the Accounts con - 
taining the Chairman's Review 
can' be obtained on application 
4o The Secretary (Econ.), 
Carlton ffouse, Lower Regent 
Street, London, SW), 

..... 1« 





BANK of 

Incorporated vyith Limited Liability under the 
% IM of the United States of America 




Statement of Condition 

June 30, 1968 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks.$847,644,100 

United States Government Securities ... 12L768J00, 

State and Municipal Securities. 246.170,800 

Other Securities. 43,053,700 

Municipal Trading Account, At Cost . 109,265,^00 

Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses, 

$42,979,400 1,884,666,000 

Federal Funds Sold. 153,000,000 

Customers' Liability for Acceptances ... 75,017,900 

Investments in Unconsolidated Subsidiaries, 

At Cost. 12,683,600 

Banking Houses and Equipment .... 27,765,400 

Other Assets. 41,420,500 

TOTAL ASSETS.$3,662,466,100 

LIABILITIES 

Demand Deposits.$1,791,474,200 

Savings and Time Deposits. 1.219,356,300 

Funds Borrowed. 14,485,000 

Federal Funds Purchased. 63,796,100 

Acceptances Executed Less Those Held 

for Investment. 75,755,000 

Provision for Accrued Taxes, other Expenses 

and Dividends. 30,221,700 

Unearned Income. 10,412,700 

Other Liabilities .. 63,217,900 

Capital Accounts: 

Capital Stock (6,000,000 shares. Authorised 
and Outstanding, par value 

$12.50).$75,000,000 

Surplus.. . 155,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 46,264,100 

Reserve for Contingencies . . 25,474,100 

- 303,738,200 

TOTAL LIABILITIES.$3,662,466,100 


The figures of Old Colony Trust Company, which is btinefiplally 
owned by the shareholders of The First Natiohal 1 Bank of 
Boston, are not included in the above statement. Th* figures 
of our overseas branches are included in their dollar 
equivalents. 


LONDON BRANCHES 

4 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C2. * 

12 Cadogan Place, S.W.1. 


HEAD OFFICE; 67 Milk Street, 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: 
BRAZIL—Rio d« 


ARGENTINA—Buenos Aires, Avellaneda. Roaarlo 
8ao Paulo. Santos, Campinas 


OFFICES OF EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: London, Parla * 
SANK OF BOSTON INTERNATIONAL: New York 

Mamhor Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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National Bank of Greece 


■ dM& i#i»% yw -'uitdifer' 
the Bihk’f deposits inctf^ato^ by 
Dm, 157*1!^^ r intf amounted to 
approximately Dr ,2 7,000m, as at 
December 31 . At the end of the year 
the number of depositors exceeded 
1 , 142 , 000 . Conversely, advances 
Showed an unprecedented increase 
of Dr. 4 ,iogrn. and amounted to 
Dr. 24 , > | ) 00 m. at December 31 . The 
greater part of this, increase in 
credits was channelled into financ- 
ing the manufacturing sector. The 
contribution of the National Bank 
to this increase in advances to 
manufacturers was decisively raised 
to reach Dr. 2 , 8 oom. or 58 per cent 
of the overall increase for the bank¬ 
ing system as a whole. This clearly 
indicates the leading part played 
by the National Bank in the pro¬ 
vision of industrial credit. 

The results of the Bank’s 
increased activity can be numer¬ 
ically expressed by its achievement 
of gross revenues amounting to 
Dr. 1 , 502 m., namely Dr. 134 m. more 
than the amount realised in 1966 . 
The policy pursued of curbing 
administrative expenses likewise 
proved successful. Total outgoings 
were reduced by Dr. 39 . 4 m. to 
Dr. 913 . 6 m., whereas in all previous 
years they had shown a steady rise.’ 
Net operating profit totalled 
Dr. 588 . 6 m, and represented an 
increase of Dr.i 73 . 3 m. over that 
for 1966 . The dividend is Dr .230 
per share as against Dr. 170 in 
1966 . 

The Bank's Policy of 
Modernisation 

Greece's premier credit institu¬ 
tion leads in the struggle for the 
progress and prosperity of the 
nation. It has already embarked 
on a carefully formulated pro¬ 
gramme of measures for the 
reorganisation of its administrative 
structure and methods. The first 
objective of this programme is to 
extend the services furnished by 
the Bank and at the same time 
assure a better, wider and less 
encumbered service to its many 
clients. It is our firm intention to 
turn the National Bank into a 
thoroughly modernised and stream¬ 
lined institution whose internal 
organisation and administration 
will be on a par with those of the 
leading credit institutions of any 
country in the world. 

s 

A Dynamic Credit Policy 

The first step in modernising 
the Bank’s functions is to apply 
an unequivocal and dynamic credit 
policy. 

Our ancillary purpose is to 
maintain closer contact and collab¬ 
oration with the firms selected by 
the Bank, for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing them more efficient and 
J|dpuring their reorganisation with 
m | Nw to improving their produc¬ 
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tivity both for the national economy 
add, for th$' Bank and their other 
shatalifaldOirt. 

Development of the Bank’s 
Internationa] Business 

The changing tendency reflected 
on a worldwide scale in economic 
agreements and characterised by 
the c reation of wider trading areas, 
by the development of inter¬ 
national collaboration in matters of 
trade and development projects, 
by the revolutionary improvement 
in transport and communications, 
and by the international scope of 
service and credit organisations, 
make it absolutely essential for the 
Bank to expand its international 
activities and its co-operation with 
the leading credit organisations. 
Under this “ new look ” special 
efforts will be made to expand and 
perfect our foreign network and 
to strengthen and improve its 
operations. Our connections with 
correspondent. banks abroad will 
also be a target for continued 
improvement, firstly in regard to 
speed of accounting by computer¬ 
ising the relevant services, and 
secondly by extending the scope of 
co-operation. These measures form 
the prime and essential basis 
for the expansion of our 
Bank’s international business. The 
National Bank has very consider¬ 
able advantages that must make 
co-operation within the framework 
outlined above a source of mutual 
benefit and permit the Bank to 
play a significant part in this sector 
of the national economy. 

Modernisation and Organisation 

Furthermore, the present admin¬ 
istration attaches prime importance 
to the complete modernisation of 
the Bank’s services and internal 
organisation. Rapid moves are 
already under way in this direction. 
The first step is the immediate 


revision of 'existing methods and 
standing instructions for internal 
administration, and the introduc¬ 
tion of new up-to-date arrange¬ 
ments and rules, whilst the second 
step envisages the adoption of a 
longer term reorganisation pro¬ 
gramme. At our invitation, top 
experts in the field of organisa¬ 
tion and methods from one of the 
largest banks in the world have 
already visited our Bank and 
studied its administrative system 
and organisational structure. Their 
report will form the basis for 
deciding in which sectors there is 
a need for major administrative 
changes and for the introduction 
of methods of modem business 
management. The final plans for 
the introduction of these new 
methods have been formulated in 
a comprehensive executive pro¬ 
gramme which will be implemented 
at a later stage in collaboration 
with foreign firms ol established 
reputation as leading experts in 
the field of banking organisation. 

Computerisation 

The Bank attaches particular 
importance to the computerisation 
of work processes and significant 
progress has already been made 
in this direction. More specifically 
in this connection, three computers 
were delivered and installed, at the 
end of last year together with 
the necessary ancillary units mainly 
for processing card index records. 
Thanks to this extension of auto¬ 
mated facilities the latter’s poten¬ 
tial has already been doubled. Our 
aim is to extend EDP to all 
branches of work. A comprehensive 
personnel training programme is 
being carried out at the same time. 

A Better Integrated Branch 
Network 

Within the context of more 
generalised reorganisation the Bank 


also envisages a special organisa¬ 
tion for its branches and th? 
adoption of a rational structure f 6 
its overall netwbrk. This latte) 
has been progressively enlarged 
during recent years in step with 
the expansion of banking services 
and the upswing in the economy. 
A further extension of the network 
is foreseen this year with the estab¬ 
lishment of 17 new branches. Thus, 
the Bank’s network will then com¬ 
prise over 200 units. The system¬ 
atic investigation being conducted 
into the creation of pilot branches 
is already well advanced. 


Conversion Training of 
Penonnel 

Finally, we arc well aware that 
the success of all our endeavours 
to modernise the National Bank 
entirely depends on the building 
up of specially trained staff fully 
conversant with the latest techno¬ 
logical and organisational concepts 
of banking. To • this end an 
extensive programme of conversion 
training is gradually being pre¬ 
pared and put into effect, covering 
the Bank's employees all over the 
country. Part of this programme 
involves seconding personnel 
abroad for familiarisation training. 

The National Bank believes that 
the select position which it occupies 
among the world’s leading bank¬ 
ing houses, a position achieved by 
dint of constant painstaking 
endeavour over many long years 
and made possible by the bound¬ 
less confidence placed in it by the 
Greek people, together with its 
predominantly national and social 
character which stems from the 
conjuncture of a large share capital 
and a heavy business turnover, 
constitute a precious asset of 
inestimable importance for the 
economic and industrial develop¬ 
ment of Greece. 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 31st December 1967 (in million drachmae) 


AVAILABILITIES 

Cash, Treasury Bills and Balances wtth 
Banks . 

LOANS AND ADVANCES 
I. To Commerce 

Brtla discounted . 

Loans . 


11 To Industry 

Bills discounted . 

Loans . 

INVESTMENTS . 

SUNDRY ACCOUNT* . 

GREEK STATE E.D.F.O. LOANS . 

GUARANTORS AND OTHER CONTRA 
ACCOUNTS . 


13,807.5 18,531.0 
2,145.0 2,507.6 


12,106.0 13,355.0 


44,005.8 47,070.0 


CAPITAL 1066 1067 

Share Capital . 872.1 872.1 

Reserves . 565.4 607.4 

PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION OP 

ASSETS . 483.0 686.8 

DEPOSITS . 25,821.3 26,078.1 

CHEQUES AND PAY ORDERS . 300.4 430.8 

BRANCHES ./ 523.1 74.0 

DIVIDENDS PAYABLE . 108.0 146 0 

SUNDRY ACCOUNTS . 2,700.6 4,603.0 

GREEK STATE as per eonftm . 146.0 142.0 

GUARANTEES AND OTHER CONTRA 
ACCOUNTS . 12,106.0 13.356.0 


44.006.8 47.070.0 


Cross Profits 1966: Dr. 1,368m; 1967: Dr. 1,502m. Net Profits 1966: Dr. 173.3m; 1967: Dr.223.6m. 
Dividend per share 1966: Dr. 170; 1967: Dr.230. f 

in 1967 the National Bank of Greece provided 66% of total credits granted to Greek economy and 69% 
of short- and medium-term loans extended to industry by commercial banks. Deposits witlj the National Bank 
of Greece at the end of 1967 represented 69% of total deposits with commercial banks. * 
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Hoechst: 

further expansion of world business 


World business 1967 1966 I 

million DM million DM 

Total sales 6.601 5.827 i 

Of these, foreign sales 3,330 2,700 ( 

= approx. 50% = appr. 46% 
Capital expenditures 1.181 1,d19 E 

Of these, abroad 202 172 I 

Depreciation of fixed assets 570 414 t 

Depreciation of fixed f 

assets abroad 35 30 I 

Number of employees 82,916 79,416 I 

Of these, abroad 15,069 12,000 I 

Concern Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1967 


Hoechst Concern 1967 

million DM 

Sales 5,632 

Of these, exports 2,416 

= 42,9% 

Expenditures in fixed assets 775 
Investments in domestic 
and foreign participations 279 
Research expenses 262 

Personnel expenses 1,161 

Number of employees 66,712 
Dividend (20%) 214 


Sales 

Of these, exports 


1906 
million DM 
5,105 
1,978 
= 38,7% 
644 


Liabilities __ 

Share capital 
Reserves 

Long-term creditor* 
Short-term creditors 
Concern profit 


million DM Assets _ 

1,071 Fixed assets 
1,290 Financial assets 
2.246 Inventories 
1,132 Accounts receivable 
241 Other short-term debtors 
Liquid assets 


million DM 
2£89 
891 
754 
1,186 
185 

_325 

5,960 


Copies of the English version of the Company’s annual report for 1967 are available upon request 
from Hoechst UK Limited, Hoechst House, Kew Bridge, Brentford, Middx. 


Farbwerke Hoechst AG 6230 Frankfurt (Main) 80 
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THE 

STANDARD BANK 

GROUP reports 



The profits of the Standard Bank Group for the year ended 31st March, 1968 were 
£4,272,195 (after tax), but of the increase over the previous year of £469,953 some 
£250,000 is accounted for by the increased sterling equivalent of remittances of profit 
from those countries where the Group operates which did not devalue their currencies in 
line with sterling Total dividend for the year 17i% (same) 



The lesult can be regarded as satisfactory in view of somewhat difficult trading condi¬ 
tions in parts of Africa The increase m the Bank’s London business has helped to raise 
earnings 



The policy of widening the fields of activity of the Group wherever possible is being 
actively pursued and our branch network continues to expand 


Highlights from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Sir Cyril Hawker. 


Copies oj the Report and Accounts , including Sir Cyril Hawker's 
full statement, may he obtained from the Secretary 


STANDARD BANK GROUP GROWTH OF ASSETS | 

E1300M 

EnooM 

£sooM 

£700M 

£50oM 

_ ^ 

£300M 



1959 1960 1961 1962 1963 1964 1965 1966* 1967 1968 


^Including Standard Bank of West Africa for the first time 


THE STANDARD BANK GROUP 

HEAD OFFICE, 10 CLEMENTS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4. 

STANDARD BANK LIMITED 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LIMITED 
STANDARD BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED 
STANDARD BANK C.I. LIMITED 

Over 1200 offices in Africa. Offices alee in New York, Hamburg, Parle, Milan and Tokyo. 

Correspondents throughout the world. 

THE BANK THAT iUILOl BUSINESS 
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§g Hattersley Bronze, Iron and Steel Valves, 
p atekmtt* Petrol Pumps, Electric Motors etc. 


| RECORD PROFITS 
I INCREASED DIVIDEND 
| ASSETS REVALUED 

IF-= 

p Th§ Chairman, Mr. Hubart C. Nicholson, J.P., F.C.A. reports: 

E 

jg GROUP ACCOUNTS & DIVIDEND 

m The pre-tax profit of £1,120,999 establishes a new record, 
jg A final dividend of 18%% is recommended, making 
jg 2314% for the year compared with 22%% fast year, 
jj A revaluation of Group Properties and trade Investments 
resulted in a surplus of £1,626,548. 

1 VALVE DIVISION 

Orders taken and sales invoiced by the Hattersley Group 
BE of Valve Companies created new records and orders 
S received since the accounting date show a further 
jg marked increase. 

1 PETROL PUMP DIVISION 

H Profits were maintained despite pressure on margins 
§j from increased costs and highly competitive prices. 

§ CONCLUSION 

m Unless political or other conditions frustrate the country 

2 as a whole I expect to be able to record very satisfactory 
jt results again next year. 


Salient figures from the Consolidated Accounts 

Year End 31st March 



1968 

1967 


£000 

£000 

Group Profits before Taxation ... 

... 1,121 

948 

Taxation on Profits. 

... 464 

364 

Dividends paid and Proposed (Nat) 

... 260 

252 

income Tax on Dividends. 

... 183 

177 

Nat Profit Retained. 

... 224 

155 

Nat Assets . 

... 6,966 

4,124 

including revaluation surplus 

... 1.627 

— 

SHAREHOLDERS 1,928 

EMPLOYEES') ,798 

[ ! J ' 1 ■ 


HEAD OFFICE • QftMSKIRK • LANCASHIRE 


. .. \ 


SHEEPBRIDGE 
ENGINEERING LIMITED 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR , PRODUCTS 


The Annual General Meeting of 
Sheepbridge Engineering Limited 
will be held pm Au&tst 1st in 
London. 

The following is an extract from 
the circulated statement by the 
Chairman, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Aberconway ;— 

The year to 31st March, 1968, 
was marked by considerable un¬ 
certainty in all branches of in¬ 
dustry. Consequently your group, 
serving a wide range of industries, 
experienced a fall in orders and 
in the value of sales invoiced. In¬ 
creases in costs, many of them im¬ 
posed by the government, coupled 
with r e d u ce d manufacturing 
activity, caused a fall in profits. 
There was however a noticeable 
increase in demand for most of the 
group’s products during the fater 
months of the year and the future 
augurs well. 

Profits and Taxation. The Con¬ 
solidated Profit before Taxation 
was £1,616,773 and includes an 
exceptional item of £61,000 re¬ 
lating to a sale of land at a figure 
above its book value. The profit 
for the previous year was 
£1,877,874. After £665,820 had 
been provided for taxation and 
£14,504 deducted in respect of a 
minority interest in a subsidiary 
company, the profit after taxation, 
attributable to the parent com¬ 
pany, was £936,449, compared 
with £ 1, i45»567 for the previous 
year. 

Dividend. The directors recom¬ 
mend the payment of a final 
dividend of 9% which will make 
a total distribution for the year of 
16%, the same as for the previous 
year. 

Sheepbridge Equipment Ltd. 
The engineering division had 
higher sales than ever before. In 
particular it continued to hold 
its place amongst the foremost 
suppliers of specialised equipment 
for the quarrying industry. 


one of the largest manufacturers in 
Europe of L sintered iron com¬ 
ponents. . New applications in 
various alloys are bring developed 
1 and during the past twelve months 
we have produced considerable 
quantities of parts for automotive 
transmissions. 

Automotive Engineering Ltd., 
Light Production Ltd., Harold An* 
drew* Sheepbridge Ltd., Clews 
Petersen Ltd. These companies art 
engaged in producing components 
for petrol and diesel engines. Com¬ 
petition' in this field is unusually 
severe, but by constant considera¬ 
tion of new production techniques 
and a policy of heavy capital ex¬ 
penditure, \ve have been able to 
improve our share of available 
business. * 

Twiflex Couplings Ltd. Follow¬ 
ing a period of lower activity in 
the early months of the year, the 
order intake during the last few 
months was at a rate. 25% higher 
than a year earlier. 

Hardinge Machine Tools Ltd. 
The recession in the Machine Tool 
Industry resulted in lower sales 
but here again orders increased 
towards the end of the year. 

Bray Construction Equipment 
Ltd. Total sales were higher than 
in the previous year, apd manu¬ 
facturing facilities should be fully 
employed during the current year. 

Perfection Engineering Ltd. and 
Gear Hobs Ltd. Reduced demand 
in the home market was more 
than offset by increased sales for 
export. An acute shortage of 
skilled labour prevented greater 
expansion in the manufacture of 
gear hobs. We intensified our 
training programme and should 
benefit from this in the current 
year. 

Advance Motor Supplies Ltd. 
Total sales increased by 85% and 
three further brandies were 
opened. 


The activities of the foundry 
division were adversely affected by 
the general economic position. 
Towards the end of the year there 
was an increase in orders received. 

Sheepbridge Stokes Ltd. A good 
demand .continues for large marine 
diesel,cylinder liner?. Direct ex¬ 
ports were {higher than in die 
previous year, . ", 


uczjiniiu ipvcMU castings i 

aircraft engines trijl show a 
increase, ov$r tKe next few 

SinteredProducts Ltd . \ 


Exports., For many years we have 
been seeking to further the group’s 
export business! Whilst competition, 
even after devaluation of the 
pound, remains generally very 
severe, there are signs that our 
exports will improve. Our efforts to 
this end remain intense. 


Prospects. Despite the recession 
through which industry has been 
passing we have continued to 
pursue our policy of expansion. 
I&dpy/ is bjkcjted by J adequate 
*' '^'^rshnroes ^ naad enable 


> management. Accordingly, and in 
the hope' cl a marketr Increase in 
general industrial.fetivity, we face 
the futifiie unth confidence. 
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Courtairids 
growth pattern 

Currant ysar and proapacta 

In the first quarter of the current financial year 
profits, after interest and all other charges except 
tax, have topped £10m for the first time, and we 
think that the profits for the first six months will 
exceed £17m. and might exceed £18m. If there 
are no major economic setbacks, either in the 
U.K. or in the world, we can look forward to a 
full year's profit of over £40m. 

By 1970/71 we expect to see our turnover going 
beyond its present level of over £400m. to a 
figure well in excess of £500m. Our target profit 
figure, for the early seventies, is £50m. We shall 
do our very best to achieve it. 


Summary of Raaulta 

Yaar andad 31st March 
1968 1967 

£000 £000 

World Sales to third parties 

394.269 

349,510 

Homo Solos in the United Kingdom 

254.927 

226,228 

Exports from the United Kingdom 

50.868 

47,766 

Trading Profit before Depreciation 

50.150 

53.358 

Depreciation 

20.127 

18.258 

Profit before Tex 

36.773 

32.185 

Attributable to Ord. Shareholders 
after Tex 

20.037 

18.928 

Ordinary Dividends 

16.142 

14.169 

Earned per Be. Ord. Share after 
Corpn, Tax 

1s7}d 

Is 8d 

Dividends per Be. Ord. Share 

1s3*d 

Is 3d 

Analysis of Profit 


£000 

£000 

Fibres end Textiles 

36.076 

30.748 

Other Trading Activities 

6.784 

6.889 


42360 

37336 

Less Central Expenses 

2327 

2,535 

Trading Profit 

40.033 

35.100 

Investment Income 

2.611 

2.449 


42.644 

37.549 

Less Interest payable 

6.871 

5364 

Profit before Tex v 

36.773 

32185 


The Resolutions for the adoption of the Directors' Report end the 
Accounts, for the re-election of Directors, end for the payment of 
the final dividend on 18th July were earned at the Annuel General 
Meeting held on 10th July 1968 

COURTAULOS 

world leaders in fibres end textiles 

Copies of the fun Statement ahd Annual Report ean be obtained from 
Tha Secretary CourtauldC Ltd P 0 Box ?BB 16 Hanover Square, W1 
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£1M6 0 
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Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 
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none £1316 0 
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WILLIAMS HUDSON LIMITED 

ENCOU RAGING PR OGRESS 

Points from the review by the Chairman, Mr. L. A. Simpson, 
and the Directors' Report to be presented at the Annual General 
Meeting on 31st July, 1968. 

The Group profit before taxation is £350,646 compared with 
£285,999, an increase of £264,647. This improvement is mainly 
attributable to increased profits in the U.K. although Canada has 
made steady progress during the year. Figures for the first three 
months of the year show that we are slightly ahead of our budget 
forecast of £800,000 for the year. It is your Board’s intention to 
make the maximum distribution to shareholders compatible with 
the earnings of the Company. 

A The Group’s fixed assets have significantly increased in value 
during the year due to the acquisition of the Springfield 
Group of Companies and the construction of a new ship- 
loader in Canada. 

★ Wharfage, Storage, etc.: We continue to improve our service, 
new commodities are being handled and using our extensive 
waterside storage facilities and our specialised knowledge 
acquired over many years we are shipping an ever-increasing 
number of motor cars of all makes for export. The profit¬ 
ability of the Bulk Liquids Division has been satisfactory and 
we are seeking to expand the storage of bulk liquids in other 
parts of the country. Developments at Purfleet Estate are 
taking place which may well have a beneficial effect in the 
future on the earnings potential of Harrisons Purfleet Estate. 
it Fuel Distribution : Once again coal has made a worthwhile 
contribution to the Group profits. We have also made great 
progress in a wide range of oil products. 
it Shipping : Hudson Steamship Company had a successful 
year’s operation with a reduced fleet of three ships which 
have made a useful contribution to Group profits. 
it Effluent : In association with Effluent Disposal Limited—a 
subsidiary of Leonard Leigh Interests Limited — we have 
entered the field of industrial effluent disposal. 
it Canada : Vancouver Wharves handled nearly 3,000,000 tons 
during the year, an increase of some 30%, while the present 
year is expected to show a further increase. 

Copies of the full text of the Chairman's Statement, together with the 
Annual Report and Accounts, can be obtained from The Secretary, 8, Lloyd's 
Avenue , E.C.3. 


Capital & Counties 


Property Company 

Highlights from the circulated statement of the Chairman , Mr. 
Leslie Marler„ O.B.E ., T, D. 

-$> There is little doubt that in the minds of our Socialist masters 
the private landlord is Public Enemy No. 1. 

Your Company however continues to move forward on its 
planned course: better results would have been achieved but 
for the delay in decisions at all Government levels, both 
national and local. 

# Rents receivable in 1967/68 totalled £3,515,908, which figure 
should be comfortably exceeded during the current year. 

I can see no reason to modify my previous forecast as to pre-tax 
profit for the current year, which I expect to increase to 
£1,450,000 in the following year. Thereafter I anticipate a 
steady rise in profits as our developments mature. 

We are proposing to offer an unsecured loan stock to share¬ 
holders in the near future carry ing favourable conversion rights. 

FINANCIAL RECORD 



1967 


£ 

Issued Ordinary Capital . 

9,875,428 

Book value of Properties . 

43,576,659 

Rents receivable. 

3,402,570 

Net Profit after Tax . 

588,398 

Ordinary Dividends (Gross) | 

691,280 

7% 



4J4 RAKKMES (UP 

LIMITED 


High Level of Earnings 

MR. KENNETH HARGREAVES' CONFIDENCE IN GROUP'S CONTINUED GROWTH 


The 48th Annual General 
Meeting of Hargreaves Group 
Limited was held on 9th July 
at Bramham, Yorks. 

The following are extracts from the 
circulated statement of the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. Kenneth Hargreaves:— 
Profit before tax was slightly 
better than the previous record, 
and after tax was the second 
best so far achieved. Group turn¬ 
over during the year ended 31 st 
March, 1968, including our pro¬ 
portion of that in associate com¬ 
panies, amounted to £41,803,514 
(£40,248,207). Net profits before 
tax were £853,788 (£686,146) 
and net profits aftertax £502,338 
(£491,796). Total dividend for 
the year 10% (same). 

Capital Expenditure: This 
amounted to £1,251,468 
(£1,151,483) including £92,976 
for the purchase of new busi¬ 
nesses. The Board has authorised 
proposals for capital expenditure 
for 1968/69 of approximately 
£1,850,000. Both during the 
past year and in the present one, 
capital expenditure divides fairly 
equally between replacements 
and expansion. 

WHOLLY OWNED 
INTERESTS 

Solid Fuel Distribution: The 
year was a good one. Rational¬ 
isation, aimed at better use of 
physical assets, continued and 
several small businesses were 
purchased. Our export trade in 
coal and coke—value £819,661 
(£287,288) — has improved 
greatly and contracts already 
made this year show a further 
good increase. 

Transport: In road transport, 
results have been disappointing 


Depreciation set aside for 
replacement of Assets 
Interest on borrowed money 
Company Taxation 
Taxation on Dividends 
Dividends (net) 

Added to Retained Earnings 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY AND 
Hargroavss (Watt Riding) Umltad 

Coal. Coke and Oil Diitrlbutori, Canal Carrion, 
Road Haulaga and Qanaral Contncton 

Hargraatao Qaarrlaa Llailtad 
(Incorporating WHHun Pappar and Company) 
Quarry Owntta, Plant Mira A Aanaral Contractors 

IN RaltanaaSn? agata. (Irlgkaaaaj Umltad 

(taarporotlng F. W. Cawthom) 

Motor Vabiclo Diatritetof a and Coach Baildara 


partly owing to increases in 
wages and repair costs and to 
considerable competition. This 
business is being reorganised 
and we believe that this Com¬ 
pany will progress and develop. 
Quarrying: This business has 
again developed during the year. 
On 1st April, 1968, The Skipton 
Rock Co. Ltd. was purchased and 
its merger with our quarry inter¬ 
ests will make a much stronger 
business, which is now one of the 
largest of its kind in the North. In 
general,future prospects are good. 
Contracting and Plant Hire: 
Results as a whole have been 
good and again show improve¬ 
ment. Pulverised Fuel Ash: 
The business has grown and 
future prospects are encouraging. 
Vehicle Building and Distri¬ 
bution: Reliance Garage Co. 
(Brighouse) Ltd. has had a good 
year. The business of F. W. Caw- 
thorn, covering the North Riding, 
Northumberland and Durham 
was purchased in October, 1967. 
Like Reliance, Cawthorn's are 
Leyland distributors and we hope 
to expand the joint efforts of the 
two firms considerably. 

FUTURE OUTLOOK 
The general interests of the 
Group have made encouraging 
progress and provide good 
foundations for further growth. 
Although each year brings its 
new taxation and other burdens, 
we expect to weather the storms, 
and to continue to develop. 
Trading Profit: The Trading 
Profit, before interest, of 
£1,660,993 (£1,447,100) which 
includes dividends, after Corpor¬ 
ation Tax from Associated Com¬ 
panies, was divided as follows: 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Hargrtavoo Fartilitara Umltad 

(Fifty par cant of tha issuad share capital is 
owntad by tmparial Chamical Industries Ltd.) 
Fartilisar Producsrs and Distributors 
Cfcarringtaa-Hargroavaa Umltad 
(Fifty par rant of tbo issuad ahars capital is 
ownsd by Charrington, Osrdntr, Lockat & Co. Ltd.) 
Fool Oil Oiitrfbutori 
Hargiaovoa Transport Umltad 
Road Haulaga Contractors 
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THE 


GUTHRIE 

CORPORATION 


LIMITED 


RESULTS FOR PERIOD 
TO 31st DECEMBER 1967 


Profit after taxation, transitional 
tax reliefs, and surplus arising on 
devaluation of sterling 

Dividends 

5 per cent paid 23rd February 1968 
8} per cent payable 1st August 1968 

Exchange reserve 

Carried forward 


2,341,531 

1,797,811 

175,000 

368,720 

2,341,531 


Plantation Crops in 1967 were 

Rubber 109,602,000 lbs. 

Palm Oil 30,700 tons 

Palm Kernels 7,600 tons 

Tea 1,281,000 lbs. 

Sir Eric Griffith-Jones, K.B.E., C.M.G., in his Chairman’s 
Review says 

Plantations Division 

$J6 The programme of conversion to oil palms will 
give us 60,000 acres by 1972. 

There is still a considerable potential for cost 
reduction in the collection, handling and move¬ 
ment of crops and crude products. 

DYNAT has continued to make excellent 
progress. 

Industries Division 

Lintafoam's expansion, due to be completed in 
August, will give it the capacity to process some 
20 million square yards of carpet annually. 

% The KINGSMEAD carpet group has been com¬ 
pletely reorganised and should move forward to 
become a significant contributor to the Corpora¬ 
tion’s profitability. 

Export salefc of Guthrie Industries in 1967 ex¬ 
ceeded £1,250,000. 


Gopies of the Chairman’s Review and the Directors’ Report 
find Accounts can be obtained from The Joint Secretaries, 
The Guthrie Corporation Limited, 52/54 Graeechurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 


GENERALE 

ALIMENTAIRE 


The Annual General Meeting 
of GENERALE ALIMENTAIRE 
was held at Dijon on June 28, 
1968 under the chairmanship of 
Monsieur Raymond Sachet. Net 
profit for the year was confirmed 
at Frs. 9,199,007 after setting 
aside Frs. 7,233,026 for taxes, 
Frs. 1,241,000 in respect of ex¬ 
ceptional costs and Frs. 10,948,481 
for depreciation. The cash flow 
thus amounted to Frs. 21,035,938. 
The dividend was fixed at Frs. 6 
or 12 per cent of the face value. 
It will be payable as from July 
15, 1968 (coupon No. 5). The 
total dividend, having regard to 
the tax credit, accordingly 
amounts to Frs. 9. 

The Chairman recalled that the 
first three months of 1968 had 
made it possible to register a 
growth of 10 per cent in the turn¬ 
over as < ompared with the cor¬ 
responding period of 1967, and 


that the results encouraged ex¬ 
pectations of higher profits for the 
year 1968. This objective was 
likely to be reached in spite of 
the loss in turnover and the addi¬ 
tional costs caused by the events 
of May and June. Luckily only 
a limited number of days was 
affected by the stoppage of work, 
no factory was occupied, and the 
whole of the labour force and the 
staff gave an outstanding display 
of solidarity, a fact which points 
to a very sizeable increase in 
productivity. 

Thanks to the co-ordinated work 
of the whole of the labour force 
and the staff, the Company will 
follow a policy of stability in 
respect of both selling prices and 
the purchasing prices of raw 
materials and various supplies. In 
spite of the May events the 
Company's policy remains direc¬ 
ted towards - expansion. 


THE AGRICULTURAL BANK 
OF GREECE 

EXCEPTIONAL ACTIVITY 


Since April 1967, the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Greece has recorded 
exceptional business activity con¬ 
siderably surpassing that achieved 
prioi to the above mentioned date. 
Working in close collaboration with 
the Ministry of Agriculture, llie 
Agricultural Bank of Greece has 
used every endeavour to contribute 
towards successful application of 
the Greek Government’s generous 
agrarian programme. 

Its grants totalled 10,986 MIL 
drachmai against 9,500 MIL 
drachmai in 1966, thus showing 
an increase of 15.6%. 

More specifically, compared with 
grants made in 1966, production 
loans increased in 1967 by 11.4%, 
loans against security by 7.6% and 
medium long-term loans by 66.7%. 

69% of the production loans 
were distributed to producers 
through Cooperative Organiza¬ 
tions and 31% made by the Bank 
direct to unassociated producers. 
The breakdown of the loans by 
sector was 72% to agriculture and 
21.4—27% to stock-breeding, 
poultry breeding and fisheries. 

A significant increase of 66.7% 
was recorded for medium long¬ 
term loans which amounted to 
3,001 MIL drachmai against 
1,800 MIL in t^66 and 1,685 MIL 
ir» 1965. It isi> on these that the 


development of Greek agrarian 
economy is chiefly based. Of this 
figure, 1,534 MIL drachmai 
^51.1% of the total) was granted 
in the form of low interest loans 
(2%) compared with 36% in 1966. 

Of this total of low interest loans 

868.4 MIL drachmai was granted 
to 36,197 farm workers (20 year 
period) for housing their families, 
compared with 94.5 MIL drachmai 
granted to 3,980 persons in 1966 
which was the first year in which 
housing loans were granted by the 
Agricultural Bank of Greece. At 
last Greek agricultural works have 
the satisfaction of being able to 
acquire houses. 

Investments were made for the 
agricultural industry totalling 

235.4 MIL drachmai, of which 
193.8 MIL drachmai as ABG 
loans, 3.8 MIL drachmai with 
ABG participation and 37.8 MIL 
subsidies, compared with total 
investments of 228.2 MIL drachmai 
in 1966. 

Finally the ABG has executed 
insurance business (life, livestock 
insurance, hail, fire, transport, 
accidents of civil responsibility, 
fishing vessels, protection of means 
of production, agricultural income, 
production) to an amount of 180.2 
MIL drachmai compared with 
i53>7 MIL drachmai in 1966. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 

Over 1,000 Retail Shops & Stores, including John Collier, Alexandre, Richard Shops, John Blundell, Allders 
(Croydon), Arding & Hobbs (Clapham), Shinners (Sutton), Whiteley (Bayswater). 

Extracts from the Statement of the Chairman , Mr. ). A. Sampson 

The net profit for the Group for the year, after all charges but before taxation, was £12,880,000 compared with £12,724,000 for the 
preceding year. This constitutes a record in a year which has been particularly difficult especially during the first six months. Your 
Board recommends a final ordinary dividend of 8 J , % making a total for the year of 28] % (last year 27 i %). 

During the past year the Group spent £5.75 million on modernisation and expansion Our record shows that our policy of acquisition 
has provided the Company with expansion and stability which has been ultimately reflected in profit growth, a situation we confidently 
expect to continue. 

During the latter part of the year we acquired Hurst and Sandler Ltd., an expanding and profitable business with retail stores and 
shops situated mainly in Yorkshire. 

There are still considerable opportunities for growth within our existing businesses and these we intend to develop to the full. Our 
interests in the acquisition of further shops, stores and additional businesses continues. 

The current year has moved off to a most encouraging start and having regard to the buoyancy of this year's sales performance to date, 
progress should be made in turnover and profits. 

STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Year 

Group Profit 

Net Dividend 

Profit 

Total 

Ended 

Before 

Paid to 

Retained 

Net 

January 

Taxation 

Stockholders 

By Group 

Assets 


£’ooos 

£'ooos 

£’ooos 

£'ooos 

1959 

6,521 

1,604 

1,649 

28,205 

i960 

7 . 4 io 

1,926 

1,920 

33,113 

1961 


2,507 

2,156 

38,494 

1962 

9.799 

2,614 

2,272 

4 i ,372 


10,226 

2,826 

2,322 

43,994 

1964 

11.303 

3,122 

2,591 

47,909 

19<>5 

12.315 

3.340 

2,789 

50,926 

1966 

12,568 

3.434 

4 , 3 o 8 

84,854 

19<>7 

12,724 

5,837 (gross) 

2,015 

86,493 

i 9<>8 

12,880 6,045 (gross) 1,755 

A copy of the 41st Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from : 
The Secretary, 364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W14. 
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LONDON TIN CORPORATION 


The profit for die year after taxation was £2,004,145 which enabled 
us to declare and pay dividends amounting to 42£% which was rather 
better than your Board previously expected. The market value of the 
total holdings outside tin at mid-June was approximately 25% of the 
investment portfolio as a whole. 

The world surplus supply of tin for the past year cannot be con¬ 
sidered excessive and if it had not been for the successful efforts of the 
gravel pump operators in Malaysia in particular to increase production 
in the past four years, there would still be a shortfall in the world 
production/consumption equation. It is therefore a little ironical that 
an idle market should develop so rapidly after consumers apparently 
became satisfied that future supplies were assured. 

The Group production from our operations in Malaysia and 
Thailand combined, for the financial year now under review, was 22,498 
tons of tin concentrate, an improvement of 544 tons compared with the 
previous year. Production in Nigeria at 4,743 tons of tin concentrate 
was lower by 167 tons but taking into consideration the difficulties under 
which we are at present working in that country the achievement is a 
creditable one. 

It has been decided to extend the activities of the Group by 
enlarging our Australian organisation to undertake mining investigations 
on that continent, which will include tin potentialities and also other 
possible mineral discoveries. 

Although the development of substitutes for the use of tin still 
continues, the production of tin plate, which is the main avenue of 
consumption of tin, is still expanding on a world basis. In the long 
term the outlook for tin still appears to be a promising one, and if there 
is an increase in industrial activity arising from an improvement in the 
economic situation, the present stagnation in the tin market could 
disappear very quickly, It is very early in the current financial year to 
make predictions, and estimates cannot be prepared with any degree of 
reliability whatsoever owing to the uncertainty of the immediate future. 

From the Statement by the Chairman, Sir Douglas Waring, CJML 


SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
ENGINS MATRA 


The Annual General Meeting 
of SOCIETE ANONYME DES 
ENGINS MATRA was held on 
June 27, 1968 under the chair¬ 
manship of Monsieur Marcel 
CHASSAGNY. The accounts 
for the year 1967 were 
examined and all the resolutions 
put forward by the Board of 
Directors were adopted. It was 
resolved to appropriate Frs. 
1 ,353,104.50 to the special 
reserve for long-term apprecia¬ 
tion, to set aside Frs, 2,800,000 
for dividends and to carry 
forward the resulting balance of 
Frs. 932,066,31. 

Since the Company’s shares 
number 200,000, the net divi¬ 
dend distributed amounts to Frs. 
14 per share as against Frs. 
13.70 in 1966, Frs. 13.50 in 
1965 and 1964 and Frs. 9.50 in 

*963- 

The coupon (No. 18) will be 
payable as from July 10, 1968. 

The year 1967 closed with a 
gross profit of Frs. 8,767,610.01 
as against Frs. 6,483,134.27 in 
1966. This increase is due to 
higher profitability on the one 
hand and to the realisation of 
appreciation following the 
transfer of assets on the other. 
Gross capital expenditure rose 
by approximately Frs. 18m., a 


figure which represented the 
completion of the ultra-modern 
VELIZY complex and its 
equipment. 

As far as the Company’s busi¬ 
ness is concerned, the Board 

outlined the progress made in 
each of the divisions which 
make up the MATRA-VELIZY 
Group : 

—considerable expansion of 
the 530 missiles series and 
the development of the new 
MARTEL, CROTALE 
and MASURCA missiles. 

—Space division: MATRA 
has become part of national 
and international pro¬ 

grammes (Diamant B 
Lundier, TD heavy satellite 
and telecommunications 
satellite). 

Moreover, the two sub¬ 
sidiaries MATREL and 

MATRA- SPORTS should 
enable the parent company to 
extend the range of its 
activities. Consideration is even 
being given to merging 
MATRA-SPORTS with the 
parent company in the near 
future. 

In conclusion it can be said 
that last year witnessed an un¬ 
precedented increase in the pres¬ 
tige of the “ MATRA " mark. 
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RIUNIONE ADRIATICA 
DI SICURTA—R.A.S. 

Adriatic Insurance Company—Milan, Italy 
129th Annual Report 


COMPAGNIE DE 
MOKTA 

The Annual General Meeting of 
COMPAGNIE DE MOKTA wai 
held on June 27, 1968. The resolu¬ 
tions put before the meeting were 
adopted. 

The general trading profit in 
1967 amounted to Frs. 11,586,000 
as against 12,993,000 in 1966. Net 
profit for the year totals Frs. 
8,260,000 after allowing for the 
expense of the 1967 Canada cam¬ 
paign and after provisions for 
depreciation of the portfolio and 
sundry accessory results. 

It was resolved to appropriate 
Frs. 3,400,000 to the reserves 
including the legal reserve. 

The 'gross dividend has been 
fixed at Frs. 6 per share. 

In his address the chairman, 
Monsieur Georges PERRINEAU, 
underlined that the deterioration 
of the manganese market, which 
grew much more acute at the I 
beginning of 1968, would result | 
in a fall in the Company’s receipts 1 
from its Grand Lahou operations. 
The Company carries on its partici¬ 
pations in the Mines de l’Air in the 
Niger (uranium) and in New 
Caledonia (nickel) as well as its 
prospecting work in Canada. 

An agreement has been con¬ 
cluded with the PECHINEY com¬ 
pany with a view to setting up a 
jointly owned subsidiary which will 
associate the two companies in 
their prospecting work, particularly 
for uranium and copper. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides e 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets end profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits end Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - ssnt out within a month 
of ths and of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
end lose account 

Sactlonalised - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A Net of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
January-March 1988 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

25 St. James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930(6155 


UGINE KUHLMANN 

The Annual General Meeting of 
UGINE KUHLMANN was held 
on June 18, 1968 under the 

chairmanship of M. H. JOLIVET, 
Chairman and Managing Director, 
and all the resolutions proposed 
by the Board of Directors were 
adopted. The dividend was fixed 
at Frs. 6.80 per share which, 
with the tax credit of Frs. 3.40, 
makes a total of Frs. 10.20 which 
will be payable on July i, 1968 
against coupon No. 23. 

The retiring directors, MM. 
Leopold CHENEAUX de LEY- 
RITZ, Jean GALL, Andr6 
GOLDET, Henri JOLIVET and 
Etienne PERILHOU were re¬ 
elected to the Board. 

The report of the Board of 
Directors points out that the 
Company’s turnover excluding 
taxes of Frs. 2,940m. shows an 
increase of 5.4 per cent over the 
previous year, made up in propor¬ 
tions similar to those of the 
previous year of chemicals (55 per 
rent) and metallurgical business 
(45 per cent). Exports represented 
approximately a quarter of the 
total. 

Investment expenditure during 
the year amounted to Frs. 325m., 
a figure exactly in line with the 
forecast of the previous year. 

In his address the Chairman, 
Mr. JOLIVET, recalled that in 
spite of unregulated international 
competition, unfavourable econo¬ 
mic trends and increased expenses, 
the Company had succeeded in 
growing, modernising itself and 
regularly improving the remunera¬ 
tion of the staff. 

“This result of a period of un¬ 
avoidable ups and downs was only 
achieved by a steady and persevere 
ing effort to maintain constantly a 
balance whose basic data were 
constantly being railed into ques¬ 
tion.” Recalling the recent events 
and their consequences, the Chair¬ 
man acknowledged the imperative 
need to regain a fresh balance. 
“We must tackle this task not by 
showing ourselves disconcerted or 
hesitant on the options to be taken, 
or on the paths to be followed, but 
by pursuing and intensifying the 
vast effort that wc have under¬ 
taken.” 

“The urgent need,” he added, 

“ of adapting the general economic 
policy to the new circumstances 
that have arisen is as imperative 
for the powers that be as it is for 
our own effort, and the form such 
policy will assume can in any case 
only arise out of a certain empiric¬ 
ism and a certain flexibility.” 


The General Meeting of the 
shareholders of RIUNIONE 
ADRIATICA DI SICURTA was 
held in Trieste on June 24th to 
examine the Company's balance 
sheets and accounts for the year 
1967, the 129th from its founda¬ 
tion. 

The Chairman Ettore Lolli 
opened with a commemoration on 
the late Honorary Chairman 
Enrico Marchesano, deceased in 
August 1967, who led the activity 
of R.A.S. for more than 30 years. 

After highlighting the most im¬ 
portant events which characterised 
the international economy during 
the year, the report considered the 
development of the insurance in¬ 
dustry in Italy and abroad. 

The Company’s Non-Life opera¬ 
tions in tlie various Countries 
progressed satisfactorily also in the 
field of reinsurance. 

The activity in the Marine 
Branch, due mainly to tariff inade¬ 
quacy and to an embittered 
competition, was marked by nega¬ 
tive results, though slightly better 
than those obtained in 1966. 

In the Life branch good results 
were achieved once again especially 
in Italy. 

R.A.S. associated Companies 
abroad—among which must be 
mentioned the Protectrice Group 
in Paris, the Internationale Un¬ 
fall in Wien, the Munchener 


Lebenversicherung in Munich, the 
Continentale in Zurich, the British 
Reserve in London, the Portugal 
Previdente in Lisbon, the Sark 
Sigorta in Istanbul, the Jefferson 
Insurance Company in New York, 
the Canadian Home in Montreal, 
the Consolidated Insurances in 
Melbourne and the other seven 
Companies operating in Latin 
America—have strengthened their 
position in the local markets. 

Also the associated Companies 
in Italy (the most important is 
L’Assicuratrice Italiana) have in¬ 
creased their incomes and their 
results can be considered, on the 
whole, as most encouraging. 

After underlining the importance 
of the agreement concluded by 
R.A.S. and the Travelers Insurance 
Company of Hartford (Conn., 
USA) for the development of new 
forms of collaboration, the report 
concludes by addressing a well- 
wishing message 40 the town of 
Trieste which saw— 130 years ago 
—the birth of Riunione Adriatica 
di Sicurtk and which celebrates 
this year the 50th anniversary of 
its union to Italy. 

At the Board Meeting, following 
the General Meeting, the Board 
of Directors was re-elected for a 
further term of three years. Mr. 
Ettore Lolli was confirmed as 
Chairman and Managing Director ; 
Mr. Massimo Spada and Mr. 
Alberto Ravano as Vice-Chairmen. 


Main figures of the 1967 Balance Sheet compared with the previous 


year (in £stg.*) 

1966 1967 

33)429.159 Premiums Written . 42,636,981 

3>369,778 Income from Investments . 6,318,154 

Claims Paid and Sums Set Aside 

23,227,342 for Policyholders . 29,405,811 

74,217,060 Insurance Funds and General Reserves 96,406,304 

325,481,652 Sums Assured in the Life Branch . 412,651,640 

51,981,473 Mathematical Reserves . 67,642,431 

2,479.339 Share Capital . 2,877,315 

386,094 Profit for the Year . 528,049 

Premium Income of R.A.S. and Companies of the R.A.S. Group in 
Italy and Abroad in 1967 as compared with 1966 (in Lstg.*) 

1966 1967 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurtk and 

65,965,073 L’Assicuratrice Italiana . 64,326,794 

6,056,952 Other Italian R.A.S. Companies. 8,308,088 

40,808,675 Foreign R.A.S. Companies . 52,856,121 


112,830,700 TOTAI. 145,491,003 


431,848,590 Capital Sums Assured in the Life Branch 549,979 r ooo 

* Figures indicated are the equivalent in £stg. of the figures in Lit. 
appearing in the Balance Sheet and converted at the official rate of 
exchange at the end of the year. 

' ' 1 1 ’ 1 I .. 
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TecalehiT 


LIMITED 


Higher Sales and Profits 
—Outlook Favourable 


Year te list Marsh Itll IBIS 

1187 

Selfs 

C8.BBfi.U4 

£8.282.183 

Profit before Taxation 

£488,786 

£918.181 

[Mtit) 



Taxation (m»2) 

.214.771 

78.271 

Tax an Dividends 

I1.2M 

91.008 

Prafaranca Dividend (not) 

16.422 

19,066 

Ordinary Dividend (nat) 

114.BI2 

114.682 

Profit Rataiaad 

33,726 

22,286 

\ 

£411.766 

£310,161 

Fixed Asset! 

2,113,416 

9,044.611 

Not Currant Aaiatt 

2,136,081 

2,813,386 

Trade Investments 

428.B34 

464,616 

1 

£8.280.108 

£0,022,612 


Not* t The profit before taxation far 1967 is after 
deducting raorgamtation axpentei of £58,171. 

2 Taxation for 1917 ii niter deducting over- 
previsioni in previouo years ef £58,904. 

The current nrder position Indicate* the ctrcngth 
ef the coiltiMiini demand far ear preducts. 
Subject te the eeeal prevlee that the general 
economic climate dees net deteriorate seriously 
there la every indication of Improved results for 
the current year. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts and Chairman's 
Statement con bo obtained from the Secretary. 
Tocalemit Limited, Maidenhead. Berkehirs. 


ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks 

Set- unties Owned ,,.. 

Investments and Partici¬ 
pations 

Bills Discounted. 

Contango Loans 

Advances in current 
accounts 

Long-term Loans 

Banking premises and real 
estate ... 

Engagements oyt account 
of Customers for accep¬ 
tances and confirmed 
credits ... ,.. 

Credits towards Col¬ 
lector’s Office ... 

Accounts between the 
Bank and its Special 
Sections 

Miscellaneous Accounts 


Customers’ securities held 
for safekeeping (as per 
Contra) 

Set urities on deposit with 
other Banks (as per 

Contra) .. 

Contra Accounts 


; BANCO DI SICILIA 

^ HEAD OFFICE in PALERMO 
CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

Dec. si. 1967 LIABILITIES 



Dec. 31, 1967 
92.989-392.601 

324.163.142.884 

13 538.167.494 
126.136.930.646 
* 2.411.704.000 

389.995.462.580 

296.472.608.010 

10.650.231.888 


21.662.901.284 

54.487.367.217 


80.283.578.002 

78.739598.701 

Lit. 1.491.531.085.307 


Capital . 

Reserves. 

Special reserves ... 
Undivided profits 
Special Funds Reserved 
for Development of 
Sicilian Economy 
Deposits and Certificates 
of deposit 

Official Checks Out¬ 
standing 

Acceptances aMd ;t . Con¬ 
firmed rred i,is on , 
account of Customers 

Engagements towards 
Fiscal Authorities for 
Taxqs Collection 
Accounts ^between* the 
Bank and its Special 
Sections 

Miscellaneous . Accounts ' 


447-975-512.092 Contra) 

Securities on depos 
other Banks {• 
289.299.057.463 Contra) 

151.271.Q88.366 Contra Accounts, 

Lit. 2.380.076.743.228 


Customers’ securities held 
for safe keeping “(as per 
Contra) .. ... 

Securities on deposit with 
other Banks (as per 
Contra) 


Dec. 31, 1967 

5ihi.534.3B4 

, 7 - 4 a 3 - 1 98- a 98 

549.556.284 

48.I i5.i98.484 
I.IOl.943.326.l8l 
32.912.176.086 

2 r.662.901.284 

‘1 53.680,714.640 


80,283.5^8.002 
i »5>54*-436.048 

.491.531.085.307 


447 , 975 . 512.092 

289.299.057.463 

151.271.088.366; 

!. 380.076.743,228 s 


THE INVESTMENT 

TT3TTCT 

CORPORATION 


The following are^ extracts from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, The Right Hon. Lord 
Latymer : 

The gross revenue for the 
year to 1st May, 1968 amounts 
10 £1,934,764, an increase of 

£139,472 over that of last year 
(when dividend receipts were sub¬ 
normal following the accelerated 
payment of dividends in the 
previous year because of the 1965 
Finance Act. 

Your Directors recommend a 
total distribution for the year of 
19% (same). 

The combination of a large rise 
in U.K. equity share prices, de¬ 
valuation and' a high dollar pre¬ 
mium has resulted in a substantial 
increase in the value of our invest- 
, menu. 

In view of the restrictions ort 
dividend increases by U.K. com- 1 
panics we can expec^ little, if any, 
improvement in our’’revenue frbm 
that Source during th£ current year. 
Your Directors, however, hdpe to 
maintain the present dividend. 


TEACHER (DISTILLERS) LIMITED 

“ MR. R. M. TEACHER ON BURDEN OF NEW SPIRIT DUTY 
AND INCREASED COSTS ” 


The Nineteenth Annual General 
Meeting of Teacher (Distillers) 
Limited was held on July 10 in 
Glasgow, Mr. R. M. Teacher (the 
Chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract 
from the Chairman’s Statement 
circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st 
January. 1968 : 

In reviewing the past year one’s 
first thought must be the very 
many changes which have taken 
place not only in our own Indus¬ 
try. but throughout the country as 
a whole. Unfortunately - up to the 
present these changes have tended 
19 increase our difficulties rather 
than ijiimiqiih them. 

The severest blow to the Scotrh 
Whisky Industry was the further 
increase in the spirit duty and 
these continued increases bring 
home to us yet again the deplor¬ 
able attack on our industry in 
the Home Market with the encour¬ 
agement to bther countries to 
follow suit Duty * is nsM# 1 levied 
at the rate of 40/- per bottle 
leaving a tiny Margin of profit fol| 
the Trade lifter: t*|twg:ltt<f 
account the expense ofc the golden 
product itself. The Industry can¬ 


not for long absorb increased costs, 
without jeopardising its Export 
effort and must in the near future,, 
however reluctantly, increase 
prices. 

During the past year we have 
carried out a complete reorganisa¬ 
tion within the Group which will, 
we consider effect the maximum 
economies possible.. 

The profit for the year amounted 
to £606,576 as against £1,073,542 
last year. The net profit amounts 
to £353,804 and the Directors 
i recommend a Final' Dividend of 
> 121 % making a total of 18}% 
(same). 

The results for the. year contin¬ 
ued to be affected by the change¬ 
over to our new bottle. Additional 
expenses were inrurrecj at the end 
of 1967 in obtaining further 
botfling facilities to meet a sharp 
rise in demand for T£ACHE^’S 
particularly in the Home Trade. 
At the present time our Home 
Trade sales acCoiint for 48% of 
our turnover as against 52% for 
Export. Sales in Overseas Markets 

acclaimed. We now have agency 
agreements in 128 countries 

.abroad;..■. ■ 


Turning to developments on 
-the production side, where various 
factors had ‘-affected the results, 
the Chairman said : At the 
distilleries Ardmore, has had ine 
of its most T successful Seasqns. 
Owing to the planned rc-doubling 
of the capacity at Glendronach, 
delays in construction curtailed 
production but results , of the 
produce were satisfactory. 

Two subsidiary companies have 
been formed to take part in the 
bulk trade and the secondary 
brand business. Clyde Distillers 
Ltd. will handle secondary brands 
afi£ ' privauT label brands bottled 
in Scotland and Clyde Distillers 
(Bahamas)' Ltd. will handle balk 

Scotch Whisky to overseas markets. 

■ * 

In conclusion, it will be seen 
that the Company and its subsid¬ 
iaries have come through a very 
momentous year of change and 
development which has applied 
from top to bbttqh^ Ypat^l^rd 
are confident chttiges 

will strength tin T your /.Group i to 
metit - What' is i '3fcfore us in rfttese 
unp&cfktable !lmes.;w • rf*). 

r 4® . 

The report ''fpdr'fire 
adopted. jKl * 3*7 
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Policy of 
specialization 
benefits 
Dene Shipping 

Profits increase forecast 

The following are the main points from the state¬ 
ment of the Chairman, Mr. L. C. Graham-Dixon . 
Q.C., for year ended 31st December 1967. 

Rmults 

The increase in operating profit reflects, amongst other 
. things, theaddition of the "Sigsilver" and "Silvercove" 
to the vessels which we had in service last year. High 
interest charges on borrowings to help finance these 
vessels have been incurred, so that net profit after 
taxation remains virtually unchanged. The higher trad¬ 
ing profit begins to reflect the results of specialization. 

Policy 

The Group has 18 ships in service and on order as 
against 15 last year and there is scope for expansion in 
alt spheres of our activities. We are optimistic that by 
energetic and aggressive marketing of our services we 
wilt be able to obtain sound new business and to 
achieve a steady addition to our prof its. 

Prospects 

Interest charges will be high at least until the end of 
1968 and will continue to be a drain on our earnings. 
This year will see the full effect of our dollar fixtures 
made before devaluation and I am hopeful that 1968 
will see a satisfactory increase in our group net profit. 


Summary of Results 


Profit before tax 

ia«7 

rooo 

348 

I960 

rooo 

361 

1965 

rooo 

296 

Provision against future 
taxation 

86 

63 

52 

Profit after tax 

292 

298 

244 

Dividend. 

Total net assets 

1*°/e 

15% 

15% 

10.880 

7.673 

7,480' 




compagnie: francaise 

DESPETROLES 


Exploration and development of new supply sources 
Investments up 52% 

Dividend increase for third consecutive year 


The annual General Meeting of 
COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE DES 
PETROLES was held in Paris On 
June 21 st, 1968. In his address, 
Chairman of the Board Victor de 
METZ emphasised the fact that 
during the first quarter of 1968 
production increased by 22%, and 
that provisional net profit figures 
showed an increase of 12% over 
chose for the first quarter of 1967. 

DIVERSIFICATION OF SUP¬ 
PLY SOURCES. Due to the two 
Middle East crises in 1967, the 
Company's resources came to only 
38,807,000 tons. The Group mar¬ 
keted a total of 43,600,000 tons of 
crude oil : 22.5% coming from 

Algeria, 47% from the Persian 
Gulf (Iran, Iraq, Abu Dhabi, 
Qatar, Oman), 19% from the 
Eastern Mediterranean (Iraq), and 
11.5% from Canada and pur¬ 
chases from other suppliers. In the 
Persian Gulf, the Company 
acquired a new source of supply in 
Oman. It has a 10% interest in 
PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT 
(OMAN), which will be producing 
15 m. tons/year by the end of 
1968. In Abu Dhabi, production 
reached 30 m. tons/year for the 
two concessions in which the Com¬ 
pany holds ^ 1 interests. By 

the beginning of 1968, C.F.P. re¬ 
sources in this area (Abu Dhabi, 
Qatar, Oman) came to over 10 in. 
tons/year. The Group received 
11 % more crude oil from the 
Algerian Sahara than during the 
preceding year. 

The prospecting subsidiaries 
carried out drilling in France, the 
British zone of the North Sea, and 1 
Senegal. The C.F.P. has also 
acquired new prospecting interests 
in other countries : offshore areas 
of Madagascar and South Africa, 
and, early in 1968, in Angola and 
the Bahamas. 

CONSIDERABLE INCREASE 
IN INVESTMENTS. Investments 
made by the Group as a whole 
totalled Fr.917 m. Investments 
made by the parent company came 
to Fr.468.7 m., up 52% over T966. 
Special effort was made in the 
production sector (Fr.170 m.), 

mainly in Canada and in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf states (Abu Dhabi, 
Oman, Dubai). The Company also 
developed its activities in refining* 
transportation and marketing. In 
1967 the Group processed more 
' than 08 m. tons of crude oil, 9% 
more than in 1966. The first units 
of the LINDSEY OIL RE¬ 
FINERY in Great Britain came on 
Stream in the spring of 1968 with 
a capacity of 3.5 m. tons/year. 
This capacity will subsequently 
double, in accordance with the 
partnership agf 4 emkhts. In South 


Africa, an agreement was signed in 
1^67 to build a new refinery in 
collaboration with the state group 
SASOL. In the field of marketing, 
the Group sold about 29,300,000 
tons of finished products : 
15*850,000 tons on the French 
market and 13,450,000 abroad. 

INCREASED DIVIDEND 
FOR THIRD CONSECUTIVE 
YEAR. Net profit came to 
Fr.276.3 m. in 1967, placing the 
Company far ahead of all other 
French companies. This figure 
shows an increase of 9.2% over 
the 1966 net profit of 
Fr.252,900,000. In comparison, the 
hig American oil companies 
showed an average 9% increase 
in net profit. The cash-flow came 
to Fr.465 m. Overall dividends 
were set at Fr.94,994,688, an in¬ 
crease of nearly io"/« for the third 
consecutive year. Net dividend 
per share was Fr.6, with an addi¬ 
tional Fr.3 tax exemption for 
shareholders resident in France or 
falling under tfte same regula¬ 
tions, who thus received an overall 
profit of Fr. 9 per share. 


EUROFINANCE 

The General Meeting of Share¬ 
holders held on June 5, 1968, 
approved the resolutions and 
accounts submitted to it. 

It renewed the appointments of 
the members of the Supervisory 
Board and confirmed the co-opting 
of LEHMAN BROTHERS, repre¬ 
sented by Mr. George W. Ball. Mr. 
Hansjtirgen Kiihl was elected 
representative of DRESDNER 
BANK A.G. to replace Mr. Gustav 
Gliick, who is retiring. 

The supervisory Board noted 
with regret the decision of Mr. 
Kurz not to seek re-election as 
Member of the Board and as 
Chairman and expressed its grati¬ 
tude for his valuable services 
during his tenure of office. 

Mr. Robert H. Lutz, General 
Manager of the SWISS CREDIT 
BANK, was unanimously elected 
as his successor and this Bank 
will henceforth be, represented 
on the Board , by Dr. Oswald 
Aeppli. 
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THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

invites applications, which should be made within three weeks of 
the date of issue of this advertisement, for a post of TRANSLATOR 


the date of 
EDITOR. 

DUTIES 


REQUIREMENTS 


TERMS OF 

EMPLOYMENT : Intial two-year contract with one year 
probationary period. 

Short-listed candidates will be required to 
take an examination, to be held in London and Geneva (and 
possibly elsewhere). Detailed curriculum vitae should be sent to 
Chief, Personnel, WHO, Palais des Nations, Geneva, marking the 
outside of the envelope " VN P 68 / 57 ." 

Further information and application forma will be sent only to 
those candidates who seem suitable for serious consideration. 


Search official gazettes and collections of laws 
in various languages for material suitable for 
publication in the International Digest of 
Health Legislation, and abstract or translate 
it into English. 

Editing of material selected for publication, 
from manuscript to printed form. 

University degree in law or science, 

Mother tongue English; sound knowledge 
of Frdbch' and Spanish; knowledge Of other 
languages in particular the Slavonic and/or 
Teutonic essential. 

Experience in editing technical material. 
US$ 10,730 per annum, net of Income tax, 
rising by annual increments to $ 13 , 909 , plua 
cost of living and dependants' allowances 
and education grant for children under 
certain conditions. 


CHARTERED ACCOUNTANT 

required by expanding public property investment 
and development company. Preferred age 25 to 32. 
Salary around £2,000 p.a. or over depending on 
experience. Good prospects. Please write to Company 
Secretary, MAYBROOK PROPERTIES LTD., 199 
PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.l. 


THE HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 




Applications are invited from Chartered 
Accountants within the age group 30-37 
for appointment as Accountant to the 
Society 

The duties of the successful applicant will be to 
control the work of the Society's Accounts 
Departmnet. This includes the preparation of the 
annual accounts and of management statistics. 

The position offers scope for advancement to 
wider executive responsibility. The starting salary 
will be dependent upon experience and qualifi¬ 
cations. There are also superannuation and life 
assurance benefits. 


Applications, which should give full details, will be 
treated in strict confidence. They should be clearly 
marked AIT/Private and should be addressed to 
the Chief General Manager, HaHfak Building 
Society Permanent Buildings, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
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City of Shtffitld 
Education Committee 


INDUSTRIAL 

MARKETING 


We devote a lot of attention to career development 
.and succession planning but we are not infallible. The 
right promotion for one of our Marketing people 
has cropped up earlier than we had expected and we 
find ourselves having to look outside the organisation 
for a replacement. 

We are looking for a man who has recently qualified 
in economics, business studies, or related subjects 
and has since obtained two or three years* experience 
in industrial marketing or market research. We will 
expect him to play a full part in the orientation to a 
changing environment of the Copper Division's 
marketing, production, and investment policies. For 
our part we would broaden his experience, pay him 
well and, perhaps more important, provide him with 
excellent prospects for promotion in a large 
expanding company. 

If you feel that it is time you were moving on to fresh 
fields why not write to us for an application form, 
quoting S.73. 


E. Taylor, Personnel Manager, 
Copper Division, 

IMI (Kynoch) Limited, 

Witton, Birmingham 6. 


Sheffield College 
of Technology 

PROPOSED POLYTECHNIC 
PRINCIPAL! G. Tolley M.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.I.C. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER 
IN ECONOMICS 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN LAW 

Application! art invlttd for these 
posts in tht Dtpartmtnc of 
Economics, Languages and Social 
Stud its. For tht Economics post 
applicants must hava a good Honours 
dtgrtt, preferably with research 
experience and teaching experience in 
degree courses. A apodal interest in 
quantitative methods or econometrics 
is essential. 

For the Law post a degree in law 
and teaching experience at degree level 
are essential. A special interest in 
Public Law would be an advantage. 

All courses in the Department are at 
H.N.D. or degree level and ability 
to contribute to the development of 
new degree courses is essential. 

Salary : Principal Lecturer : £2,530— 
£2,850 (bar)-—£3,250. Senior 
Lecturer: £2.280—£2,595. 
Application forms, obtainable with 
further particulars from the Principal. 
Sheffield College of Technology. Pond 
Street, Sheffield. $1 IWB, should be 
returned within 10 days of the 
appearance of this advertisement. 

G. M. A. HARRISON. 
Chief Education Officer. 
Education Office. 

Sheffield. 


Research & Statistics 


The Engineering Industry Training Board, 
set up under the Industrial Training Act, 
1964, has responsibility for training in the 
Engineering and allied industries. It wishes 
to recruit at least two additional research 
staff. 

Its research programme covers the plan¬ 
ning, collection, analysis and interpretation 
of data in the following main fields: 

1. MANPOWER STUDIES: 

studies of the existing and future needs 
for manpower in the Engineering Indus¬ 
try. The work, which includes the 
development of a model for manpower 
forecasting, is being carried out in 
conjunction with research units spon¬ 
sored by the Board at the Universities 
of Sussex and Warwick. 

2. ECONOMIC STUDIES: 

studies of training cost for use in 
developing the board's grant scheme, 
and for longer term studies of training 
performance and costs. 


This research programme is very closely 
related to the policy of the board. Most 
of it is quantitative in character and, 
although candidates with a degree or 
diploma in any subject will be considered, 
all the work demands experience in 
quantitative analytical work and/or 
statistical data processing. 

Candidates are. invited to specify for which 
of the Two main fields of study they wish 
to be considered. 

Initial salaries for Research Officer or 
Statistician posts are normally either in 
the range £1,500 to £2,000 per annum or 
£2,000 to 2,500 per annum depending on 
age or experience, but a fully experienced 
research worker, able to direct a group of 
studies would join the research team at an 
appropriately higher level. 

Applications are also invited from 
graduates who expect to qualify this 
year, for one or more posts as research 
assistants. 

The posts are permanent and pensionable. 


Application forms are obtainable from: 

G. W. PRESTON, PERSONNEL DIVISION, 

EN6INEEEING INDUSTRY TRAINING SOARD 

P.O. Box 148. 41, Clarendon Road, Watford, Herts., quoting ref. R & S/2768. 


Commonwealth Institute 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Director of the Commonwealth institute. 
Kensington High Street, which will fall 
vacant at the end of April I960. 
Administrative ability and first-hand and 
wide experience of conditions in other 
Commonwealth countries are essential, 
and a knowledge of the British educational 
system and some experience in the 
organisation of exhibitions will be an 
advantage. The salary will be £4.500 per 
annum. There la a contributory superan¬ 
nuation scheme. Applicants should be 
British subJeots/Oommonwealth citlaens. 


Further particulars and application forms 
may be obtained from Miss A. Garland, 
Commonwealth Office. Room MS11, 
Downing Street, London, SW1 to whom 
completed application forms should bo 
returned not later than August 15. 1968. 


Staffordshire County 
Council 

COUNTY PLANNINO AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Statistician 

The West Midlands Planning Authorities 
Conference have set up a Team located in 
Birmingham to carry out a Regional 
Study. Applications are invited for a 
Statistician within the Study Team on 
Grouped Grades A.P. 3/Senlor Officer 
Grade (Bar) (£1,220-£2,106 per annum). 


to apply statistical techniques of analysis 
and forecasting to a wide range of regional 
problems. 

Applicants should have an Honours 
Degree in Statistics or a related subject 
such as Mathematics. Economics or a 
subject combined with Statistics and 
familiarity with Research techniques would 
be an advantage. 

The successful esndidate would be 
appointed to the permanent stall of the 
County Planning and Development 
Department, Headquarters. Stafford, but 
would be located in Birmingham for the 
two year period of the Study, and 
afterwards at Stafford. 

Applicants should glue details of age, 
education and training, present and 
previous appointments, experience, and 
should Include the names and addresses 
of two persons from whom a reference 
may be obtained. 

Applications, m which relationship to 
any member or senior officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed, should 
be sent to J. H. Barratt, County Planning 
and Development Officer, Martin Street, 
Stafford not later than July 22. 1968 

The appointment shall be in accordance 
with the Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council for Administrative. 
Professional. Technical and Clerical 
Services and such ohsr conditions of 
service as the County Council have 
adopted. Canvassing, either directly or 
indirectly, will disqualify. 

The appointment will be terminable by 
one month's notice on either side, and 
will be subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, the successful 
candidate being required to satisfy the 
council ns to his health Including the 
pawing of a medical examination if 
necessary. 

T. H. EVANS, 
Clerk of the County Council. 


University of Hong Kong 

Staff Tutor in the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies 

Applications are invited for the post 
of Staff Tutor (at Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer level) in Management Studies 
to develop and teach in courses in the 
management field and for professional 
institution examinations. Candidates 
should be appropriately qualified 1 st one 
of the following fields : Production 
Management, O- it M., Management 
Accounting/Economlcs. or Public 
Administration Experience of teaching 
Diploma in Management Studies students 
would be an advantage. The appointee 
should be able to aiaume duties on 
January 1. 1909. 

Annual salaries (superannuate) 
[approximate present sterling equivalents 
in brackets] are : 

Senior Lecturer : 8HK47.300 x 8HK1.M0 
—IHKB6.560 (man or woman) 

{£3,355 to £3,887] 


Lecturer ; 
8HK49. 


30,880 X IHK 1,440— 
(man) (£2,122 to £3.409) 


Aaeeeiatlon 

Branch 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE WEST OF SCOT¬ 
LAND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics 

The Governor! invite applicetione 
for the above poat (to be rendered 
vacant on the retiral of Mr J. A. 
Gilchrist). 

Applicants must have an Honours 
Degree in Economics or Agricultural 
Economics and wide postgraduate 
experience relevant to the duties of 
the post. Theae will include res¬ 
ponsibility for the work in the 
Department involving inveatigationel 
work in Agricultural Economics, 
teaching in a variety of College 
Diploma and other courses and 
Specialist Advisory Work in Farm 
Management. 

Salary Scale (Grade I): £2,661 
rising to £3,345 

Further particulars and forms of 
application are obtainable from the 
Secretary, 6 Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow C.2, with whom applica¬ 
tions should be lodged not later 
than August 26, 1968. 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Econometrician 

GOVERNMENT OP ZAMBIA 

DUTIES: Econometrician to advise 
the Office of National Development 
and Planning Stall how to udapt 
its planning requirements to com¬ 
puter techniques ; to translate 
planning requirements of Zambia 
into computer terms ; to act as a 
link between the Central Economic 
Planning Unit of the O N.D.P and 
the Data Processing Unit . to train 
a successor from among the existing 
graduate economists In the 
O.N.D.P. 

QUALIFICATIONS : Economist 

with computer techniques experience 
in planning adaptations between 
30-6$ years of age. 

Contract 6 months, salary 
according to qualifications and 
experience plus variable tax-free 
overseas allowance from £555-£l,010 
per annum for sing!* or married 
unaccompanied person. Accommoda¬ 
tion. free passages and medical 
treatment. Applicants, who should 
normally be clllsens of the United 
Kingdom or the Republic of 
Ireland, should apply to: — 

The Appointments Officer, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT, 

Room 301, Eland House, 


Stag Place, 
LONDON. SWl, 


giving full name, age. brief details 
of qualifications and experience, 
quoting reference No. RC 
236/132/010. 


University of Cambridge 
Chair of Political Economy 


Applications are Invited for the 
PROFESSORSHIP OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY which will become vacant 
on January 1. i960 by the resignation 
of Professor Meade. 


Pensionable stipend £4,360 a year. 

Applications, (ten copies), marked 
" Confidential," should be sent to The 
Registrar, The University Registry, The 
Ola Schools, Cambridge, so as to reach 
him not later than September 28, 1068. 


University of Reading 

Department of Applied 
Statistics 


Applications are invited for a 

jK ? ftSSSS n ,L5?& ur * ,l * lp 

lntrested In any branch of mathematical 


_a any bras 

or applied itauetlca or operational 
research. 

The 
his 
but . 

1068. 

. Further information may bo obtained 
from the Registrar (Room 39 O.R.B.) 
The, University. Reining, by whom 
applications must be received not later 
than July 3lTt9W, 


he person appointed should tahe up 


For further announcements see pages 5, and 95 t;o 98 



Planning Department 



GREATER 

LONDON 

COUNCIL 


Planning Greatei London 


ECONOMIST (£3,210-£3,710) 

To take charge of section responsible for research and studies leading to the formulation and 
review of employment policy for the Greater London Development Plan. 

The work involves assessing the implications for Greiter London's planning of 
national economic policies and forecasting in the context of the region. It offers 
attractive opportunities to apply economic and regional planning techniques, calling 
on published data and on special survey material, and includes contact with govern¬ 
ment departments, universities and other research institutions. 

Applicants should have a good academic qualification with special interest and experience in 
regional economics and should preferably have been engaged in work associated with planning 
in central or local government. Salary according to qualifications and experience. (Ref A) 

TOWN PLANNERS (up to £2,865) 

There are vacancies for applicants able to contribute to the department's work under one or more 
of the following heads: 

a) preparing the Greater London Development Plan with regard to its regional context; 

b) co-operating with the London Boroughs' appropriate departments in considering 
local development plan proposals; 

c) advising on the strategic aspects of planning applications and schemes. 

AMTPI or other relevant qualification required. All posts pensionable with good conditions of 
service and career prospects. Salary scales £2,445-£2,865, or £1,540-£2,340, starting according to 
qualifications and experience. (Ref B) 


UNO USE/TRANSPORTATION RESEARCH (up to £3,200) 

Land use/transportation research is being carried out jointly by the Highways and Transportation 
and Planning Departments. Applications are invited for three vacant posts in the team responsible 
for the Planning Department's contribution to a series of largely joint projects. 

1) Deputy Head of Section (£2,980-£3,200) to supervise work on the town planning 
aspecti of traffic generation, car parking, the pattern of journey to work and measure¬ 
ment of accessibility. 

2) Planner (Research) (up to £2,340) to develop techniques for testing transport 
implications of alternative long term planning policies. This involves liaison with 
teams engaged in population, employment and community studies, and adapting 
their results for transportation models. 

3) Sociologist (up to £2,340) for research into the environmental effect of traffic, and 
the choice between location of housing, employment and types of journey to work. 

Applicants for the first two posts should have a qualification in town or regional planning, geogra¬ 
phy, economics or allied subject, together with appropriate experience in research techniques. 
Experience of mathematical model building would be valuable. For the sociologist post experience 
in town planning would be an advantage but is not a requirement. (RejfC) 


GOST BENEFIT ANALYSIS (up to £2,865) 

The Cost Benefit Studies Section of the Planning Research Branch carries out operational and 
policy studies on many aspects of planning in London, including economic evaluation of strategic 
policies for the Greater London Development Plan, cost-benefit analysis and mathematical model 
building. There are two vacancies, one at a senior level. Applicants should have a good honours 
degree, at least 'A* level mathematics, and an interest in planning. For the senior post (£2,445- 
£2,865) experience in economic, operational, or urban research is essential. The salary for th# 
second post will be within an appropriate scale up to a maximum of £2,340. (RefD) 


SURVEY AND DAYA 0R0IIP (from £2,000) 

A graduate with at least 3 years experience with a MARKET RESEARCH ORGANISATION is 
required, to be responsible for the detailed organisation of interview surveys and other means of 
data collection. Starting salary for a suitably qualified applicant will be above £2,000 with good 
prospects of advancement depending on abWtyand experience. 1 (Ref E) 


further particulars mlafiptfcstion forms, returnable by 31 July , from the 
Director 6f Planning (EG(34413) County Hell, $ El or by telephone 01-928 8800, Ext 7853 
(Please state reference tetter and poet fir which you are applying). 
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company Secretary/ 

ACCOUNTANT (Qualified) 

aged about 30 years required by Electrical 
^v\ Press Ltd. at Walthamstow, London, E 17 . 

)) Write giving full particulars to Mr D. J. 
L// Carter, Electrical Press Ltd., Brayimck 
House, Braywick Road, Maidenhead, Berks. 


University of 
Edinburgh 

Department of Sociology 

RESEARCH OFFICER. Applications 
are Invited (or the poet of Research 
Officer to assist In the dsdgn and 
to supervlae the conduct of a 
survey of consumer behaviour, life 
style, and mobility. Studies of 
Consumer behaviour, and other 
aspects of the sociology of everyday 
fixe will be a continuing and 
developing interest of the depart¬ 
ment. But this appointment will 
he for one year in the first 
Instance, commencing October l. 

a or as soon thereafter as 
Ue. Salary at a point on the 
£1.470-11,830. 

Further particulars from The 


City of Sheffield Education Committee 


8ssrsi?th u s rt ffi‘’^tuSh“ 

Applications close on July 30, 1088. 


DARTINGTON AMENITY 
RESEARCH TRUST 

TMs Trust, founded In 1967 and 
bated on Dsitinfton Hall In Devon, 
has a national brtaf to study tourism 
and recreation, their Impact on the 
countryside, and other aspects of rural 
life, smenlty and land use. Its pro¬ 
gramme i« focused upon practical 
experiments In recreation development, 
chiefly in Devon, with intensive study 
of the resulting schemes. Preparation 
of these schemes Is now In hand, with 
a growing element of consultancy, and 
the Trust is therefore now seeking to 
fill two posts: 

1. LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECT 

to work with Denial Sutherland, BSc, 
AILA, AMTPI. Senior Landscape 
Architect/Planner, on all aspects of 
design on these projects. An under¬ 
standing of ecology, good draughts¬ 
manship. experience In architecture 
and constructional design, site plan¬ 
ning and contract management are 
emential. 

2. RESOURCE 
■ ECONOMIST 

IB supervisa the programme of 
'bftfdying the schemes as they develop 
snd extracting systematic research 
material from mem. This material will 
Have social and ecological elements In 
addition to its main emphasis on the 
economics of resource development 
and management, and the chosen 

S ir will be expected to co-ordinate 
work of specialists in these fields, 
lemic qualification in economics. 
,teiid economics or a dosely allied 
Retd will he expected. 

' Terms according to qualification 
and experience: nuxlmum sslary 
envisaged for each post £2.250. The 
office is set In attractive rural sur- 

asiiset &#«,*’ Mr 1 -!*.*?, 

A04PTI, Director. Partington Amenity 
Aetearch Trust Cantral Office. SWn- 
jShO ! Bridge. Dartincton, TOTNE5. ■ 
before August 7, 1961. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


Appllcationi arc invited for posts in 


SCHOOL Of ECONOMIC 
STUOIE5 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

Applicants should have qualifications in 
any branch of economic studies other 
than accounting, economic history or 
econometrics. Refercnoe No. 88/18/3. 
Closing date: July 29, 1968. 

THE NUFFIELD CENTRE FOR 
HOSPITAL AND HEALTH 
SERVICE STUDIES 

LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 

The successful applicant will be required 
to teach students from the JHealth 
Seme# as well as post-graduate diploma 
students and should have ap Interest 
in inter-personal relations ana sociology 
of complex organisation. Reference No. 
88/63/2. Closing date: August 8. 1868. 

Salary scales: Assistant Lecturer £1,106 
—£1,340. 

Applications (three copies) stating see. 
quiUflcstlons and experience and 
naming three referees should be sub¬ 
mitted to the Rwlstrar and Secretary, 

?SthS nl pS!rtlcuiaM maybeoSUneJu 
Fleam quote reference numbers. 



SHEFFIELD COLLEGE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 

PROPOSED polytechnic 

PRINCIPAL: C. Tolley, M.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.I.C 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT 
OF TEACHIHO MAHAGEMEHT? 


The challenge ia reel, in a growth industry, requiring a high level of 
ability to ananas critically management tasks and functions. The 
Job ia demanding in intellectual qualltiaa and in work preaaures. The 
rewards are immeasurable in personal satisfaction and in self- 
development. 

Full-time posts offer the possibility of engaging in consultancy. 
Arrangements for part-time poets on an Associate Lecturer basis will 
gladly be discussed allowing for freelance or other consultancy or 
continuation of other responsibilities. 

Financial management end control; quantitative method* : systems 
design ; personnel management ere fields of interest. 

Appointments will be made at the following levels :— 

Principal Lecturer : £2,630-—£2,850 (bar)—£3.260 per annum 
Senior Lecturer : £2,3BDafi,596 per annum 
Lecturer II : £1,726—rfSiT per annum 

For further particulars write to the Principal, Sheffield College of 
Technology, Pond Street, Sheffield, SI 1WB. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 95 to 97 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


THE JET RANGER EXECUTIVE HELICOPTER 

^ __ _ FOR SALE or TERM LEASE 


AUTAIR LTD. 


Escort-U Mayfair 9300 

Multi-lingual mals/female. Cars o pti onal. 

KNOOK1E LODGE, unique sporting estate, 
situated in me Heart of the Highlands- 
Salmon end Trout Fishing, Stag end 
Hind stelking. Grouse over Pointers, 

Rough Shooting. Excellent cuisine end 
every comfort. House parties end 
individual Ousats welcomed. Full 
Particulars : 

Lady Maotaggart, 

Knoekle Lodge, 

_ 

NCCI ANNUAL REPORT FOR 
1H7 (FREE) 

FACTS AND FIGURES ON 
COMMONWEALTH IMMI¬ 
GRANTS (FREE) 

For list of NCCI publications pleaie 
write to: 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
COMMONWEALTH IMMIGRANTS 
6 Tllnsy Street. 

London, W.l. 

Telephone: 01-629 1901. 


EDUCATION _ 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E. “O’* end 

Diplomas, Certificates. Bar. Bankers. 
Secretarial, Statistical, ana other 

Etr^.R8bfmriZE! *■ 

Wolsey H&H, Oxford on-imi 


TS WI»Mn StTMt. 
London, W 1 . 
Wffibeck 1111 . 


The University of 
Hull 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 
AND COMMERCE 

Social Science Research 
Council Studentship 

Applications are invited from can¬ 
didates with a good honours degree 
in Economic Statistics. Considera¬ 
tion will also be given to well 
recommended candidates graduating 
in June. 1988. 

, Application! (five copies} Inelud- 

The Ualvenftty of Bull, not later 
than July 30th. 

W. D. ORAXO. 
Registrar. 
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JAPAN CONTINUING ITS 

T 

In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with hinds derived from the issuance of hank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms. And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan. 


™ LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK of mmi, »». 

Head Office Otemach Tokyo Japan Cable Address ITCBANK TOKYO 

New York Representative Off re 20 Fxchanqe Place New York NY 1000S USA 


Can you form 
aCompany in 
Coolangatta? 

ask the C.BJL 

The Commei dal Bank of Australia ltd Is right hare in London ID 
help and advisa you And the first thing we'll tell you is that yoir 
capital could well earn you an excellent return in Australia or New 
Zealand Both are developing countries, both haye benefited from 
British investment. We are specialists in the edMmlei of time* 
two countries Our services include advice on Company fegistra* 
lion finance,taxation,StateCovernmentaidandallformeofbusinese 
organisation. We also arrange travel and hotel accommodation. 
Phone, call or write in for oi^r boo(n' Forming 
a Company in Australia'or come and see us 
personally. 


( b. v 

□ 

HANK 


TBS COMMERCIAL BAMKOF 
M>U LwUU» ‘ 

WMt Kmi 

Ovai 660 Offices throughout Australia New Zealand and London 

OVSR 1 « TWUM or SAMKtNO SERVICE 


"I’ve always wanted Mw 
a dress designer. I used 
to da all my own clothes' 
before the accident 
Sometimes now I leek at 
the fashions and I know 
I could do just as weit. 

If I had my hands.” 

* (Shelia. 18) 


REHAB are helping 1.500 youngsters 
now Help rehab to help many more 
Your contributions will be welcomed 
Send to us: REHAB, Tavistock House, 

Tavistock Square, London W.C.1. 

THE BRITISH COUNCIL FOR REHABILITATION OF THE DISABLED 


1 




A great port 
A great elty 

A great international bunk 

BANKorKQBE, 

Hand) (MReo; Kebe, Japan 1 

168 Bfendhbe thflbughout Jbpart 1 

tiMUiita IMSi * 
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WE WILL SOON BE 
100 TEARS OLD 

When this baby becomes a romping youth, we'll be 
celebrating the cent«nnfrl of our founding m 1873 . Dai 
Jchi means No. L W# were the first bank established m 
Japan* And we’re still number one in serving the busi¬ 
ness and financial Heeds of the country. That's why for 
friendly and reliable banking service—backed by near¬ 
ly a century of experience—depend on the Dai Iclu 
Bank, Japan's oldest and leading banking institution 


# 


THE DAMCH1 BANK, LTD. 

* HtADOfnrE Maiunouch Ctilyoda fcu Tokyo Japan NEW YORK AGENCY 
> K * 4 ltQ Broadway New York NY lOOOo USA LONDON BRANCH 

Winrhpst i Hot sc Ion Inn Wall Lc ndon FC ? England CHICAGO 

* REPRESEN TA1 ivr OFM(E 38 South Dearborn St Chicago III 6060J, 
USA SKlUl RLPRCSENTATIVl OlFlt E UNESCO Bldp S07 SO 14 l Ka 
Myong Dong Chunp Ku Scoi I K< id ASSOCIAIH) BANP ( hckiang Fust 
Bank Ltd llong Kong 


Business machin es are our busine ssl 

Electric 

r CALCULATING MACHINE » 

Model AM-601 I 

TEC is Japan s leading El 

manufacturer of busi T- Iwvmji I 

ness machines ai U m *TLL Jtf fm I 

counting for over 40'r [ m I 

share of the Japanese *IM B_ 

ness machines of high ^ g' j^B 

standard precision and ■? 

technpiogy are design 
ed for efficient per ^ 

formance and reason | yg ^B 

able cost They are ‘ ^ Jr SB 

also in great demand 3&| 

overseas for rationaliz ■ 

mg business operations and improving store management and areB 
widely used in department stores and fetail shops B 

Principal Items: B 

Q Cash Registers □ Elictrl® Adding Machines 0 Multiple Additluu Cash Rugls- B 
tirs □ Aticottfitlflg Hachfrtes for Postal Honey Orders and Deposits □ Record B 
lag and Calcalatiag Mac dines B 


I* 11 " *mT *• I 


TOKYO ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 

Till M HM VglWI iMg 

141. tr0dfM,|QdH(mttt SddRNdH^ Tdkye, Japan 




FOR MORE INFORMATION 
CONTACT: 

THE IRAQI DATES 
ORGANISATION 

BAGHDAD, IRAQ 

f I M 


•"“•uifcd wwwHtftasstjrs m.'&fisr.ss? -Xm^AjssrAraras. >t*l srswdra" 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH SUNOS 


fiadMqwr 6*>% 
S*rtilB» Son*1% 


Funding 4% 

.Stvlnct Bondi 1%, 
BrtNinBtaarlc 
Pundlni>‘«% , 

SrlttohTrw^ort J% 
FufHbn|6V^ 

SricMi <m3% 
Tmaury 
Trwcury 5'i% 

War Loan 3'.% 
CoMCiiv 2*|% 


■sagr*. 

wj 

£ iu f. 

7 10* 

7 It ft#. 

7 IS S 
7 14 
S 2 ♦ 

7 IS H 
7 14 (01 
7 IS Si 
7 II It / 

7 14 10 

uh 


* INIWINaTIONAL, tfoUAR BONDS 

' 1 jrilht IbNhfflLua tftJV 
wiMfn rlMWBUIII vIm 

' ’'Owr r nn Ov*mii Niimcs S%% 

rutuiA iLi/ ™ 

uvniire v <a 

* «*NW*t fwfiNSa VWtiMdl M 

I.S.K.C 4V 96 


Last wMk's ‘ TNi miAt 


s&&£* 

WICO /% 


Now 7«tftd S>i% 

nn.,.111 II«/ 
wHVKtl ns 

Phfflpi Inc* nmnn SA SH% 
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THE ECONOMIST JULY 13 , 1966 


Price, Changs 

July on 

l£, I960 week 


July on 

to. m *b 0 R 


26/7% 17/9*4 

13/1% 11/7*. 

44*s 36% 

69*. m 

159-2 103 

917 378 

34/3 22/1% 

Sh % 

St St 

SC St 

60/1% 39/9 . 

41/9 23/5% 

151 105 


Pood. Pharmaceutics 
Alll«<l Supplier* 
Aspro+Jlcholss 
Am. Brit. POodi 
Amoc. PliheriM 
Avon Products 
Beecham Group 
Beghln 
Bovrll 

Brooke Bond 'B' 
Cadbury's 
Cdg.*Palmol|ve 
Col. Sugar Ref. 

Express Dry. 'A' 

Fitch Lovell 
Golgy 

General Foods 

General Mills 

Glaxo 

Helm 

Horllcki 

L’Oreal 

Motts 

Nestle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Rinks-Hovli 
Rcckltt B Colm 
Ross Group 
Schweppes 
Spiders 
Tate B Lyle 
Unlgate 
Unilever 
Unilever NV 
United Biscuits 

Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc. Enslnre. 

BLMC 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Citroen 

Daimler-Benz 

Oowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. Mti. (Un.) 
Goodyear 
Hawker Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 

Komatzu 


56/7*. 

43/4'. 

J. Lucas 

566 

4 3d 

2 9 

2(% 

891 

14 

557 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln ’B T 

SC 18 

Fr.735 

18 

V-7 

240 

IBS 

Nissan Motor 

Y.207 

(2 

3 9 

171-9 

III 5 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr. 129 5 

42 5 

4-6 

4230 

3210 

L.3490 

73 

3 2 

55/6 

42/1% 

Rolls-Royce 

51/3 

4 2/10% 

4 5 

10/9 

32/6 

5/3 

Roots* Mtr*. 'A' 

9/- 



17/4*. 

Smiths Indust. 

28/6 

4*«d 

2 8 

502 

400 

Steyr-Dmlcr-Pch. 

%420 

4-8 

2 6 

347 

268 

Toyota Motor 

tjIO 


2-6 

639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%6II’4 

-28 

3 3 

270 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.270 

■1-8 

1-3 

21/3 

15/3 

Westland 

22/6 

|-3d 

2 4 

18/6 

H/3 

Wlhnot-Breeden 

17/- 

+3d 

3 2 



Office Equip., Photo. 



247 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.240 

46 

2-1 

86*4 

64*a 

Eastman Kodak 

179*. 


1 4 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B. 1700 

+ 170 

2 9 

60/6 

41/3 

Gestetner *A' 

60/3 

+ 1/3 

1-5 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.3I35 

-71 

2 7 

35/- 

25/6 

Ozalld 

33/7'. 

— I/I*. 

3-4 

325*4 

230*4 

Xerox 

5304 

43 

0 3 



PaporB Publishing 



4 8 

53/7*. 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

52/3 

22/1% 

1 1/10% 

23/- 

15/- 

29/9 

British Printing 


3 4 

St 

Bund Pulp B P 

35/- 

•9d 

1-8 

41% 

CroWn Zeller. 

•47*. 

f. 

4-7 

JS/J 

24/7*. 

DRG 

32/3 

-1/3 

4 1 

19/1*. 

15/6 

Int. Publishing 

17/9 

+4'«d 

5-0 

11/6 

6/10% 

Inveresk Piper 

9/- 

+ l'*d 

1-5 

26't 

17*. 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

•C.25'4 

+H 

... 

55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

§50'« 


0-8 

26/9 

16/6 

News of the Wld 

26/- 

+9d 

6-1 

*£ 

21/6 

5. Pearson 

27/1*. 

-1/4'. 

3-7 

23/3 

Penguin Pub. 

31/6 


1-9 

48/l*s 

34/6 

33/- 

Reed Paper 

45/- 

“1/7% 

5-5 

46/- 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

41/6 

+Jtf 

4-3 

27/9 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

27/7*. 

5-1 

54/1 

41/- 

Wiggins Tespe 

52/3 

—2/1% 

3-7 



Property 




m 

7/4'. 

Capital B Counties 

10/3 

+ 1/- 

3-5 


32/6 

City Centra Prp. 

4W, 

+ 6d 

3-4 


$ 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

79” 

42/9 

3-8 

Hammsrsns. 'A' . 

71/- 


1-4 

24(7*1 

17/0*. 

Land Securities 

24/6 

2 7 

34/3 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

33/7V 

10/1% 

+3d 

5-4 

10/1*1 

7/1% 

Lon. March. Secs. 

46d 

3 7 

s? 

14/6 

16/9 

Metropollun Est B Ply 22/3 

Sc. Martins 25/- 

+64 

+3d 

2-7 

3 6 

Sr 

1X74*0 

Sea Govern Gdn. 

»•/- 

•3d 

(2 8) 

470 

S. G. Immobltdre 

L.565 

7 5 

4-4 


4l/» 

Stock Conversn. 

»/* 

+ 1/9 

0-8 


441 I*/" 

14/6 23/1'. 

Tfl/I'a 11/1% 

2l/t0*e 11/4*. 

33/6 22/UTi 

3 fc % 

415 I67*a 

*.w 


JUrNnee 6 Shipping 
Anglo NomeM 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammed Laird 
dSunard 
iMrneqi Wlchy 
HarftodB Wolff 

■to MUKH 


24Re I9«i 

39/10% 28/9 

1040 

47S 35 


+ 1/7*. 3-7 

+ 1/- 4-5 


+?/l'. °’ 9 

+6d 5-4 


Pah Ataarfoin 
P. B O. Defd. 
Swab, Hunter 
Swissair (Bearer) 
TWA 


Bljenkorf 
Boon Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Bert. 
British Shoo 
Mqetaguo-Burton 
Deoenaams , 
Celeries Lafayette 
Galenas Preedoi 
Grattan Were. 

G. T. A. B P. 
GUS'A' 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Ksrstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Redouts 
La Rlnescente 
Marks B Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myer emporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvetles Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 
Prlntemps 
Provld. Clothe. 
Seers Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

Ashton Bros. 
Burlington 
Carrington B D. 
Coats, Pins. 
Courttulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snla Viscose Priv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

Telffn 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Wootoombers 


Brit Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B* 
Galtaher 
Imperial Tobac. 
Rembrandt 

Utilltles/Ralls 

Canadian Pacific 

Chubu 

Chugoku 

Cons. Edison 

E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kinsal Elec P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Gas 


44/9 31/6 Alliance Trust 44/9 +3d 2-2 

27/4*. 19/4% Atlas Elec 27/4'. +1/- 2*6 

82/9 68/- B.E.T.'A'Defd. 00/3 +1/- 4-3 

35/6 22/3 British Assets 35^ +1/9 1*7 

30/- 20/- Cable B Wireless 29/10’. +6d 2 5 

28/8*4 20/3*. Foreign B Col. 28/8*4 +2'«J 2-0 

30/IS 20/10*1 GloboTel.BT. 29/l's +7*td 2-6 

25/3 18/2’. Industrial B Gen. 25/1% +4*sd 3-0 

203 160-4 Interunle FI.203 +2*. 4-7 

35/7% 18/2% Mercantile Inv. 2S/7*s +«d 2-9 

247-8 195 Robeco H247-0 +3-3 4-0 

215'. IBM. Rollnco FI .215*s +2 0-9 

Monty Markftl Indicators 

Spot sterling rooovored olmoot +oent» to §2.3881, H§ hlghoat 
level since mid-May, on news of the new stand-by credits being 
arranged through Basle; end the forward ditooum narrowed 
in the week to Wednesday from the equivalent of dimoat 6 per 
cent a year for 3-montha cover to under 44 per cent, This 
brought down the margin In New York's favour on covered swepe 
of 3-montha Euro-dollars and UK local authority loans by over 
14 points to Juet under 3 per oent. 


56S 

61/3 

274 

49/1 

37*4 

«/» 

26*4 

49/4't 

W' 

2920 



iif 

685 

385 

1148 

821 

400-25 

306 

sm 

37/6 

35*. 

22'a 

5 36 

2-79 

365 

327 

367 

271-1 

!«/- 

107/6 

iso 

1178 

36/- 

26/- 

71% 

56'. 

21/6 

11/8'. 


24/- 

20/4't 

16/3 

91-4 

49-2 

SF 


IS* 

13/10* 

67/- 

34/9 

53/3 

se 


6sl 

St 

90 

71 

127 

100 

•7/- 

10/10*. 

66/3 

40/- 

15/3 

»/6 


Jjfc 

2& 

nj- 

70/1'. 

l»2/4 

135/6*4 

74/- 

61'. 

48*t 

740 

657 

811 

695 

35*a 

32 

2710 

2158 

1810 

1480 

695 

680 

507 

322 

103 

96 


+4*s 

4-0 

+ 1/10*. 

22 

2-9 

-7*ad 

3-9 

-J a 

4-1 

t!G 

3-7 

5-5 

3*9 

+1 

3-8 

7-2 

+6 

5-6 

-6d 

4-5 

+ 1/- 

5-4 

-3d 

(n) 

-9d 

3-1 


5-4 

-1/4% 

5-5 

-9d 

4-5 


1-6 

F'« 

7-2 

-1 

6-2 

5-1 

+77 

5-1 

+10 

6*0 

+5 

7-2 

-5 

3-0 

5-9 

+3d 

2-2 

+ 1/- 

2-6 

+ «/- 

4-3 

+ 1/9 

17 

+6d 

2 5 

+2*4d 

2-0 

+7*sd 

2-6 

+4*sd 

3-0 

+2*. 

4-7 

+*d 

2-9 

+3-3 

4-0 

+2 

09 


1-6. 


Treosury Mil Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 


Amount ' 


Avarua 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 

Applied 

rata of 

at Man. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

Offered 

for 

Allocmanc 

Ran* 

standing 

1967 

f f-Owy 


s. d. 

% 


'.si 7 

190 0 

291-4 

106 2-94 

73 

2370-0 

I960 

Apr. 5 

140-0 

295 8 

141 1-41 

30 

1.990 0 

.. II 

140-0 

290 5 

141 049 

73 

1,960 0 

19 

100-0 

227 4 

142 0 26 

24 

1.950-0 

26 

140-0 

286 3 

141 7-21 

56 

1.900-0 

May 3 

140-0 

281-3 ' 

141 10-II 

9 

1,900-0 

.. 10 

1500 

279 9 

141 7-13 

58 

1,9000 

17 

1500 

290-3 

Ml 4-0» 

25 

1.1900 

24 

ISO-O 

142 6 

144 0*76 

47 

1,900-0 

.. 31 

150-0 

262 9 

144 9 18 

43 

1,910-0 

June 7 

160-0 

»7*r 

444 3-l0 

56 

1,920-0 

14 

150-0 

268-7 

141 9-S8 

38 

1,910-0 

.. 21 

1500 

282 4 

143 8-S7 

24 

1390-0 

28 

,170-0 

219-1 

|44 10-04 

4B 

1,070-0 

July S 

ISO'O 

278*9 

144 9-70 

31 

1390-0 


Miscellaneous „ 
Air Liquids 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Bestobtll 
Bookers 
British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 

Hudson's Bay 
Inchcape 
C. Itoh 

Johnson Metthey 
Litton Industries 
Mlhneta M. B M. 
Mitsui 

Pillar Holdings 
Sears'A' 

Stanley 
Thos. THIIny 
Turner B Nawall 
Union Carbide 
United Glus 
Wilkinson Swd. 


657 

513 

Oil 

Aquitaine 

Fr.S55 

-3 

83/3 

'61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

82/3 


87/3 

47/- 

Burmah Oil 

87/3 

+ 3/9 

210 

139 

Cla. Patrolas 

Fr.166 

+0-9 

70S 

68H 

Gulf Oil 

$78Pi 

+2*. 

48'. 

42*s 

Mobil on 

§4B*4 

+»t 

2270 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2070 

+10 

£30<4 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch 

£19*4 

... 

94/3 

52/1*1 

Shall Transport 

92/4*i 

4 1/0*4 

64>. 


Sun. Oil Calif. 

§64 T i 

+ 2'* 

57'. 

50*. 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

§56'i 

41*. 

72*. 

66 T t 

Sun. Oil NJ. 

|70't 

F •% 

8f 

72*. 

Texaco Inc. 

§B0*» 

42*. 

!li% 

I0/I0*i 

Ashanti 16/- 

+7'id 

100/- 

OFSIT 

X 

-7/6 

£31% 

£22*i 

Angl^Amsrlan 

-2 

72 h 

45/7»a 

45/- 

Charter Cons. 

45/6 

-4/3 

85/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

75/- 

-3/l’t 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

708/9 

4 

440/- 

202/6 

129/4’t 

J’burg. Cons. 

415/- 

180/- 

Rand Selection 

172/6* 

20J/IO** 

+2/6 

212/6 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

-2/6 

29*. 

22*4 

Minos B Metals 

Alan Alum. 

S^.26'i 

+ IS 

3975 

2387-5 

Aluuulsse 

Fr .5.3410 

-90 

SFi 

45*1 

Amur. Met. Cllm. 

§48*. 

... 

6/10*1 

4/10% 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

5/6 

+6d 

54*. 

39*i 

Anaconda 

§53 

-1*. 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

50/- 

.. 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

75/-* 

+2/6 

£32*. 

£19*. 

Da Baers Defd. 

£29*« 


108 

93 

Falconbrldge 

SC. 105 

+3 

Il6*i 

lOO 

Inter. Nickel 

$IOI*i 

Vi 

47*. 

37*. 

Kennecott 

$44*i 

+ , s 

23/6 

13/- 

Lonrho 

20/- 

— Pod 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount In 

78/6 

-~6d 

9? 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

Fr.87-9 

-0-3 

50*. 

37'i 

$38 

+'* 

156/- 

92/6 

149/- 

”4/6 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

25/- 


85- 

64/- 

Roen Sal. Trust 

74/- 

... 

181/— 

116/- 

Selection Trust 

173/- 

-3/- 

2148 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.ZI48 

+210 

70/6 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

49/- 

-3d 


Plantations, Btc. 
Assam Cons’d. 
LOns. T. B Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. B Low. 
jofcai 

Plantation Holdgs. 


Koy Money and Arbltrege Raton 


(from 8%. 21/3/68) 


Clearing banks S'a 

Discount houses 5** 

Local authorities 7V3 

3 mendis' fixed; 

Loci authorities 8*i*- 

Finance houses 8*. 

7 days’ 

IntaHMUik rate T* 

3 months' 

Treasury Mils 7*4 

luro-doUor deposits 1 
7 days' notles 6*. 

3 months* 4*s 


Burwstorilng depos i ts 

(in fbrfa): 

2 days'nodes 11'4 

3 months’ IQ’s 

N8W YORK 
Treasury Mils 5-37 

Carte, of Deposit 6-OS 
Storllngi 

Spot tats §2-3811 

Forward discount 
(3 months'): 2*. cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual Int. cost 4*u% 

Investment currency 1 
Invsstmsnt $ 44% pram 


In favour of: 
Margins <3 months') last week % 

Treasury Bills N. York , 4'. 

luno4oiler/UK local 

authority loans N. York 4*t 

lurodouar/Vuro storilnjw N. York **» 

Umimd'AiWnBB Mpg^ina 
wihwww MTMifq|§ rwfivni If B8fB f 

< ur a dollar/UK local 

authority'lean ’ Leaden 1% 


* On Juab 2Bth, tenders for 91-day Nils, at £98 3s. lOd. secured 
48 per cent, higher tenders being ellotced In Rill. The offer for 
tab week was for £1SO million 91-oty bills. 


This week % 
N. York ?« 

N. York 2*% 
London , *« 


London C% 
London 1*4 








Xgfe'Ti4l*t’,fe 


:- 7 f t r • -nrrr 


Mu# IMNpMlWR^iRHVV) 

tottte a nd m temM m at . 

&> &AC*t VC 10. tfm Mtdek 
teMlMM «Mi another JCI Sflfcooe 


ThkhuiedintfaeM/tafehot-oir 
<hMtogtathennd+dnfty««iLft 
•cqr»SodW«tltaws^«*twl<l* 
cp ww t n t tcatpcrat ut w (-4o‘C to +230^3 
■adkuiufibcttdbjrcondeotuinoor 
MnnlfcUi, 

You nwortaiotr where you aright 
apmmm la IWUnwwi nan., adptog 
to iftpnve products and »rmm. 
Whymtytmi 

Id SiUcoaeo aw t wro y w hci e 

ICI SStooun ate aaarinalf vttntfle. 

Thojr come as fluids, qnkUom, nsfcu, 
xhbbait and greases, They wffl paten 
these rnbadet for you: 

w n t fc iw t U ctr icalfyj' 

prnmtfoamintlttop ttkhk*l 
nftimmjmhtaapmdm 
mimtmhmmiaaU. 

Look a Htde closer at your 
tna nu ftct n rtog techniques. So nt ewhero 
nowenICI SiUoooecotdd be easing 
thtal* along better, pepping product 
performance, rtpladng troublesome 
nMtsrials,em allowing new techniques. 
Think it over. If you would like farther 
encouragement, our technical 
te piesf.nt ati ws know more about 
tflkonaa team esatell yon on tUe 
pagfe gladly eaD, But start by 

dipping the congou. 


re: ICI SUIflonaat, Btavonaton, 
Ayrshire. 

on aWwawy «d oNponM Homo toll u* 
nw« short tCl •Moms and Mnd u* your 
^^ xhow^wyowondof 

Ni|ICt|*|ll*l|M*««Mlll»l*«MNl|uWI»«|«Mi 


«»KTWW.,« 


•a^o»to«fo#ao*o>a«ogta P « 







*a ♦ ♦ • MOjiaapoonhitadMkikaWnUn» 
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Coming or going? 

It has been touch and go getting 
the Russian tanks out of Czecho¬ 
slovakia—and they could return 
if the Moscow hawks mean what 
they say. Mr Dubcek himself 
won’t find it easy to go on com¬ 
bining free speech with a contin¬ 
ued monopoly of power for the 
communist party : so another 
crisis looms up, page 15. 



Preparing for 1970-75 

'lhc Conservatives need to wo A 
out what their economic policies 
and aims will be i f a Heath 
government comes to office in 
1970. An article on page iB offers 
our suggestions 


If Thieu will wear it 

Things are starting to happen 
over Vietnam—^not in Paris* or in 
the fighting, but on the political 
front in Vietnam itself. That is 
why President Johnson and Presi¬ 
dent Thieu have got to* make sure 
they know what they’re after in 
Honolulu this weekend, page 16. 


Democrats and strategists 

It’s not a happy time for Hubert 
Humphrey, There’s no comfort in 
California, anyway—but George 
Wallace’s campaign in the South 
could actually htyrt Nixon more, 
page 35’ . 


The cutting language > 

If ypur madhihe tool dirt spieak 
the right laWguagt, you probably 
won’t be a^le to sell it; ll Britain 
backing the wrong ond ? page! 60 . 


Contents Volume 338 Number 6517 


15 Are They Coming or Going ? 

16 If Thieu Will Wear It 
18 Preparing for 1070-75 
so The Shuddermakerp 


The World 03 International Report : Five weeks to total disas¬ 
ter ; Iraq ; France ; Italy ; Spain : Greece ; 
Indonesia ; Sabah ; Canada ; South Africa; 
Ethiopia ; Zambia ; Russia 
35 American Survey: Democrats right, left and 
centre ; Congress*s dread ; jobless worries ; Gar¬ 
rison’s way out ?; Interlocks locked; Ghetto 
risks ; Fulbnght at home 



Britain 

44 

Missed train, catching bus; Traffic; BBC; 
Borstal boys; Labour party; Caerphilly; 



Floods; Vottng 

Books 

49 

How they became the Lords 

Letters 

4 


Business Brief 

*56 

The great gold battle 


Black week for jankers 

The monopolies commission was 
not imprjffced by the efficiency 
of the London clearing banks, 
page 59 Central bankers have 
to make up their minds about 
South African gold, page 56. 


Business 39 Calling the Bankers’ Bluff 
00 The Cutting Language 
61 Sugaring the Wine 

63 Britain: Steel How not to borrow £1,200 
million ; Production; Government profits ; 
Atomic industry ; Oil; Ports; Bankruptcies; 
Motor neddy; Cereals; Invisible exports; 
Shipbuilding • 

71 International: European jet * will they really 
build it ? ; Australian customs ; France and part¬ 
ners ; Canadian strikes; Aviation; Japan/ 
Philippines trade ; Spain ; Protein 
76 Investment: Coach and horses through the 
code ; Company profits; German chemicals ; 
Tarmac ; BrC ; Retailers ; Paint; Chubb 


Stock Prices 
and Yields 101 


g The EcwomlM Newipistr Ltd., Lo ud on, 1M8. 


... C LO,.;> L ^ 

(in' i v 'N 1 )( jvv isl 
0 ■ - ' f-,‘ M| 

V‘''V' * 

f .A, ■ ■■■ ■,! 

\ m 


Speak up, Denis , 

Mi* Healey should make lit very 
plain to the alamrists and agita* 
ton that the experimental work 
at Pbrton U a'very nett****! W 
caution, page ao. M ' 
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Constitutional Reform 

Sir —In your piece criticising the idea of a 
written constitution for Britain (July 13 th) 
you cite as an example of the “conventional 
moss ” covering constitutions “ the United 
States convention that no member of the 
cabinet may be a congressman.” There is 
a good deal of moss on the American Consti¬ 
tution, but that rule happens to be in the 
original document. Article I, section 6 pro¬ 
vides : “ No person holding any office under 
the United States shall be a member of cither 
House during his continuance in office.” 

There is no purpose in disputing your broad 
conclusion that Britain had best rely on the 
flexibility of the House of Commons for the 
protection of civil liberties; one’s faith in that 
proposition probably depends on history and 
instinct, not logic. But one argument that you 
make en route deserves a comment. This is 
that, since someone has to appoint any set 
of judges enforcing a written constitution, 
“ they tend to speak with his voice.” Does 
The Etonomist remember that Earl Warren 
was appointed as Chief Justice by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower ?—Yours faithfully, 

London, Ni Anthony Lewis 

Jodrell Bank 

Sir —I disagree most strongly with the opinions 
expressed by your reviewer of Sir Bernard 
Lovells book (July 13th). He has chosen to 
direct much of his criticism at the manage¬ 
ment aspect of Lovell’s story. During the 
period covered by the book I was myself 
engaged on several projects which were 
altogether more orthodox than the Jodrell 
Bank one (building factories, or sticking bits 
on to existing ones), and I think Sir Bernard 
is greatly to br admired in that he stuck to 
the job in the face of his own peculiar 
difficulties, whereas on one occasion I resigned 
m protest against difficulties, again peculiar 
to the project. 

I cannot agree that Sir Bernard is “ sorry 
for himself.” A little bitterness shows through 
here and there in his account, but in the 
main he has succeeded in writing it without 
rancour. He also presents himself as being, 
at times, nervous, impetuous and impatient. 
In other words, he shows that he is one of 
us human beings with all our failings. He 
also showed a high standard of skill in 
management in the close collaboration he 
built up with Husband, ^the engineer, and 
Rainfoni, the university bursar, and the book 
makes plain that the total management of 
the project was shared by this triumvirate, 
and that they were helped in their work by 
the unfailing support of their colleagues within 
the university. 

The project, after all, was most unusual in 
the high flexibility of mind it demanded from 
those responsible for it. A considerable inno¬ 
vation such as is represented by Jodrell Bank 
must eMMflbe “ frozen ” on the drawing- 
board BpRany work begins, or be; almost 
inew&biyiHwject to contingency allowances 
npany the advancing state of relevant 
eeds. We could un- 


ineyimbiy 

•tp 


dgc as work procee 


doubtedly have had a much cheaper radio- 
telescope, which would have been just that 
much more out of date on completion. The 
best being the enemy of the good, the reader 
must decide for himself whether Lovell was 
right, figuratively as well as literally, to aim 
" at the stars. 

If any accusations of bad management arc 
to be made in this context they should be 
directed elsewhere: towards some of the 
actions of the engineering contractors, and, 
above all, in the lack of imagination shown 
by the Treasury. Indeed, the whole book 
bears testimony to the efficiency of this 
country’s mechanism for the suppression of 
ideas From my own experience I must, 
however, as I^ovell does, pay tribute to the 
openmindedness with which those committees 
charged with the disbursement of govern¬ 
mental research funds do so much to encour¬ 
age and support research, as do the universities 
themselves and private industry.—Yours 
faithfully, Albert Battersby 

Balhol College, Oxford 

Road Safety 

Sir —Your Business Brief of July 6th made a 
healthy job of contributing to the mythology 
of motoring, beginning by casually affirming 
that “American cars really were, as Ralph 
Nader said, ‘ unsafe at any speed without 
mentioning that Ralph Nader said much the 
same thing about Volkswagen and Rolls- 
Royce. In fact, of course, neither American 
cars nor anybody elsc’s cars were, are, or ever 
have been “ unsafe at any speed,” except in 
the hands of Brands Hatch type European 
motoring writers. The Business Brief might 
have taken time to explain why British cars 
were involved in more accidents of all kinds 
in Massachusetts than any others, as shown in 
the state's 1966 statistics, recently published. 

Instead, the article plunges on to inform 
us that outside North America car designers 
have " done better ... in terms of safety,” 
explaining that European handling and brak¬ 
ing qualities represent something you call 
“primary safety.” The facts are that car 
designers outside North America have done 
nothing to speak of in terms of safety. 
European cars, being small and light as dic¬ 
tated by economics, have always had a firm 
ride and direct steering, which is what he 
means by “ handling qualities,” and American 
cars, being large and heavy for the same 
reason, have always had low-geared steering 
and a soft ride. Brakes have improved faster 
in Europe than in America because early disc 
brakes were only suited to light vehicles. 
Hence Detroit manufacturers concentrated on 
self-adjusting braking devices and power 
operation, to the general satisfaction of 
8 million customers a year. 

Next comes the assertion that American 
safety regulations have been encouraged by 
the manufacturers “because it makes life 
more awkward for the imported competition.” 
In fact the regulations have not been 
encouraged at all, but long resisted and finally 
accepted, the consolation being that they're 
along lines the industry*has fitfully explored 
since 1956, the year Ford pioneered the whole 
safety kick with coftcavt steering wheels, 
safetv belts, padding and buretproof locks. 

Rounding off the naive parochialism of 
your survey is a reference to “ those paragons 
of safety made by the conscientious engineers 
of Mercedes Benz, Rover, and Volvo,” a 
phrase that indicates a deplorable fuacepti- 
Hlity to ^ J —‘ 

ehd on 

irrelevant 


of debatable value even in those; and (c) 
useless unless the passengers are wearing 
safety belts. 

But in any cape this is “ Safety after the 
crash,” which your writer hai just pronounced 
to be gojng about it “the wrong way” in 
reference to the American safety regulations. 
So how crime it's suddenly meritorious when 
Europeans do it ?—Yours faithfully, 

London , NWS Harry Fieldhouse 



argument 
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What Women Want 

Sir— We welcome The Ecnnomt , 
that more lucrative and respoosij 
be open to women (July 6th ( 
a little odd of your lcader-wi 
argument against fixing a date by 
women doing the same work as, 
get equal pay. 

In the first place, there is still 
bias, among management as well as on the 
shop floor, against die employment Of women 
in responsible jobs that it could take many 
years to break this down. Meanwhile, it will 
be no consolation whatever to, say, the woman 
shop assistant doing identical work to a man’s 
but being paid less for it, to be told that 
at some unspecified future date women may 
get better pay. 

In the second place, trade unions are highly 
unlikely to agree to women’s entry into jobs 
now done only by men unless equal pay is 
hist granted. Past experience has shown them 
that cheaj) female labour is a threat to their 
own employment. Aftci all, if an employer 
can get women to do a job as well as men, 
for thiee-quarters or ’less the men’s pay, 
why should he employ men-*—Yours faith¬ 
fully, Wfndy Toms 

National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clu|>s 


Cianbrouk, Kent 


r 


1 VF 
mapfious 
not foreign 


Jerusalem 

Sir —Surely the point about the i\ 
of Jerusalem is that prior to 1948 
all, with veiy few exceptions, ini 
Palestinians (of whatever faith) and not foreign 
settlers —Yours faithfully, 

London , SW$ Christopher Walker 

Mexican-Americans 

Sir —Much in the articles on Mexican- 
Americans (June 8th) is accurate* but I would 
question assertions that Mexican-Americans do 
not have an active political voice, or prestige 
in the economic life of this community 

Tucson (population 250,000) has more than 
a dozen attorneys ot Mexican descent, a bank 
president and three bank vice-presidents, 
nearly 300 local youths with Spanish surnames 
attending this university, and a score of local 
Mexican-Americans teaching in Tucson 
schools. 

A miner's son from Cananea, in the Mexican 
state of Sonora, came to Arizona for school* 
ing, graduated from this university, became 
a superior court judge and now is the 
ambassador to El Salvador. My good friend 
Hector Morales resigned from the city round! 
a few days ago, to run for a place on the 
cotnriy board; Juan Castro, a local tekchpr, 
was chosen by other pouncilmen to replace 
Morales. 

In our state legislature there are several 
Mexican-Americans, and I believe in New 
Mexico the statehouse at Santa Fc is domin¬ 
ated by Mexican-Americans, who dominate 
the political “patronage” of that state.— 
Yours faithfully, John Burnham 

University of Artiton* _ 1 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 

Other Notice^ pages 95 to 99 


■»'■■■■ 1 . ... 


MANAGING 

DIRECTOR 

FOR THE 

INTERNATIONAL WOOL 
SECRETARIAT 


General 

Management 


In view of the importance of the activities of the IW S to 
the textile industries of the world, aqd its special importance 
to the Economies of the woo) producing countries we are 
starting early on the quest for an 

OUTSTANDING INTERNATIONAL 
BUSINESSMAN 

as successor to the present Managing Director, who will 
be retinng to return to Australia in mid 1969 Candidates 
from within the organisation are, of course, also being 
considered 

The IWS, %ool Boards of 

Australia, to create 

demand woo> 

prices in flppx u p W lyjdp^Bve textile'nwa^market It 

branch <^^esi^ith 1 ^ni^i| 0 ^ea^^S^to than 
30 Cffittito. It <»$ o#pSMN|i|0*ro- 

gramtti* of ntfeaMh and i w «8 dtvfaftd marketing strategy 
Th* *Vteoln#tk* symbol #J le*« than * years, ha* *iwn*tf 
*r#0f*rllfe r^teq^n fron^SOMlI.m^ortl^aiij, 
)n 23 toi^Mjes than 20Mb Imences for 4 $ use 

ti^re pn wlAifacturers % adtfSiom Post «|>es ** 

pric* premlumS^ver^ 
pom&artf|bi syrttfiitte fibres all of vimleh wire sparer tflan^ 
%ol$ltve vi^is ago Tf^MiWc budget of the 

kovd^5 

funM ggnarlwdr by co op^rativy promotion pro* 
griSmes wiH|hpUiUL ***> a* * 4 h « 

CandiUhttl preferably apH 40Mo 0& ft# inched to 
contact theuftftVtilftl* * 

The man we are seeking will already have had a successful 
commercial career—preferably as head of a company 
marketing consumer goods He should have had inter¬ 
national business experience He will possess outstanding 
qualities of leadership and a reputation for integrity He 
will already have demonstrated high organising and 
co-ordinating skills , 

Salary and conditions will be fully as attrkotfVp t» JhpNq 
usually offered to Chief Executives of large International 
companies and, in any case, are subject to negotiation 

P/ease sand brief career detei/s in corrfidfftpe (y 


Leslie Coulthard, 

Director, 

P.A. Management Consults McG 
60a Knightabrldge, London; 


City Office: 

INTERNATIONAL 

BANK 

Management Selection Ltd. has been retained 
to advise on an appointment to the senior 
managemc nt of an international financial insti¬ 
tution whose City office alone holds deposits 
equivalent to £400 million. Thp vacancy arises 
partly from th? continuing rapid growth of 
business and partly from the need to provide 
foi management succession Several of the most 
senioi men in London aic approaching retire¬ 
ment Initial basic salary will be negotiable over 
£ 10,000 

Candidates should ideally be about 40 and 
should have a wide experience of banking 
including principally responsibility for negotia¬ 
tion of sterling advances in six and seven figures 
to commercial and industrial clients Experience 
in handling transactions of similar importance 
in foreign currencies could be an advantage 
Appropriate experience might have been gained 
in a merchant bank or m the headquarters of a 
clearing bank 

Please write to Sir Brandon Rhys Williams with 
A yieyv go an entirely confidential discussion 
(Reference S. 34063 ). 



Management selection limited 

17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 
. TW^HONE: (01-4833551) 
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Last year European businessmen knew Texaco eras coming to Europe. This year Euro¬ 
pean motorists know it Texaco has expanded its marketing operations under its own name-in the 
United Kingdom, Denmark, West Germany, Norway, Belgium, Luxembourg Sweden, Ireland, Greece, the 
Netherlands, Italy, and Switzerland. Our name will appear in retail outlets in the largest cities and the 
smallest villages-and behind it will stand the worldwide resources of Texaco. We’re a company with two 
big responsibilities One to the country in which we serve. The other to the world in which we live. We 
think you’ll like the way we do business For free brochure, “The World of Texaco;” write to the following 
address nearest you: Managing Director, Texaco Europe Limited, 149 avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium; 
Managing Director, Texaco Limited, 29/30 Old Burlington Street London Wl, England. 



TEXACO 



AwdMtfieaderih petroleum: 
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The 280 SE (Price 13324) shows iti clastic, long, low styling. 


When yorire readied the level 
rathe new280S1J 

something more than piestqp begins. 


The 280 SE is one of the new 
generation of Mercedes-Benz. With it 
begins the “upper range” of Mercedes 
car* Bfg, spacious, fuel-injection 
ehgined cars in Which luxury is 
carefully planned and ‘prestige* rests 
on sheer engineering skill, 
the brand new 2.6 litre fuel-injection 
engine demonstrates afresh the fact 
tbit Mercedes get more thrust from a 
given sice of power unit. And you'll feel 
that thrust - especially in second and 
third gear-just where you need it (Or 
safer overtaking. It's km exceptionally 
quiet engine, too. At 70 mph you’re 
completely relaxed and still 30 mph 
below cruising speed 1 
the280 SE also marks the 
point in the Mercedes range 
where fuel-injected 
engines begin. In fact, 
the280SEistheonly 
|i* cylinder production 
saWon car in the world to 
fitpr this aid to smooth 
toleration and petrol 


The 4-speed automatic transmission 
In the280 SE is impeccable and 
creamy smooth. And the system 
allows you to switch over to manual 
gear change whenever you want to. 

Mercedes have also perfected a 
self-levelling device. Air is pumped 
automatically into a spring bellows, 
keeping the ride level-and the 
headlamps pointing safely down the 
road - even when the car Is fully 
loaded. 

Agdth#280 9L Grand Tourer 

The new260 SI* sham thpeomfort, 
of Its predecessors, with leg-room and 
head-room in plenty. And now the 

“strong-silent” car is even 
stronger with 2.8 litres 
under the bonnet - but 
arm 
ingto 
drive for 


And can we still say 
“The world’s safest car?” 

It’s true that, after all the Mercedes 
pioneer work, other cars are 
beginning to build m more safety 
BUt fqo many stop short at the cost 
Mercedes deliberately crash new cars 
in a programme of safety fact-finding 
that never stag)!* Achievements 
go fer beyond padded steering 
wheel, pliable switches, safety locks 
and soon. Mercedes safety is based 
on ktoalhiag the Shock o( impact 


*»fr6ngbox\ Aroundfrjmrything 
else IsdesignedtOgM way and 
cushion, v 

260 $V#Wj&cV^ 
thinkfet ebuying right now. 

I SSRm m MnttSfiOin) Ltd., 
»i«atewd,*!kidx. 


M0 Uncertain, spluttering 
Jncold weather. Mdbumii 


[starts 
Ing up waste 
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million dollar ideas. 


He can open doors for you 
ill over the world. He’ll 
show you how AirMarket- 
ng can helpyourcompany 
prow—in surprising ways. 

Just look at some of the ways it 
las happened recently: 

» A German manufacturer of 
land tools wanted to sell his line 
n the U.S. He came to us for ad- 
ace. After helping him get start¬ 
ed, we had another idea: We sug¬ 
gested he might be interested in 
in unusual wrench just pat¬ 
ented by an American 
ompany. The result is 
hat he’s now exporting 
ds own products to the 
J.S. and importing this 
pedal wrench for distri¬ 
bution in Germany. And 
(taking money both ways. 

Our World-Wide Mar 
.eting Service has con- 
acts in 121 cities 
round the world, 
t’s not at all un- 
isual for Pan Am 
0 suggest you in- 
estigate a pred¬ 
ict that seems to 
t your distribu- 
ion pattern. 

)ften the result 
) extra profits at 
0 extra cost to you.) 

A U.S. seafood firm was anxious 
o put its lobsters on European ta¬ 
les. The problem: Keeping them 
t their best till they got there. So 
Jan Am stepped in and helped de¬ 
ign a special shipping container 
0 do the job, (Pan Am’s business 
1 making your business grow, 
tfiy way we can.) 

A guitar maker in Brasil wanted 
& cash in on foreign markets. But 
ow to get started? A call to 




Pan Am did the trick. We open¬ 
ed doors and the product did 
the rest. Today it’s part of the 
“big sound 0 from London to 
Beirut. (The guitars always 
go by air because it elimi¬ 
nates warping problems. 

And they most often go 
by Pan Am because our 
frequent flights eliminate 
ground delays.) 

But it doesn't always 
work out so profitably 
for us. Sometimes those 
we assist can’t give us ^ 
their business. This case, 
for example: 

• An Italian organization 
approached us with the 
idea of importing a line 
of clothes dryers. We 
made arrangements with a 
major U.S. supplier and a 
deal was made. A big 
deal, too. But little 
or no revenue for 
Pan Am, Simply be¬ 
cause this particu¬ 
lar product moves 
more economically 
by surface-and we 
said so. (Obviously, 
we don’t seek this 
sort of contact; 
but when it comes 
our way, we’re 
glad to help out.) 

What it all 
means is that our “business” men 
are also “idea” men and you’re the 
big winner. 

If you’re already involved in 
world trade, we’d 
like a chance to 
show you what 
theworld’slarg- 
est air cargo 
carrier can offer. 

If your emit 
pony is not yw 


doing business in the big market 
abroad, well show you how easy 
it is to get started. 

The hard-to-escape fact is that 
the Jet age now brings the world 
within reach. And Pan Am’s 
AirMarketing has the re¬ 
sources to make the world 
your customer. 

So mail the coupon. And 
mail it right away. 

And let us know if you’d 
l like to receive Clipper Cargo 
, Horizons, our freeAirMarket- 
ipg-in-action magazine. There 
are 7 separate language editions. 



Every month it goes to 193,000 
business executives all over the 
world. Especially valuable are the 
classified listings: Over 500 buyer 
and seller opportunities per issue. 
Over 15,000 firms have already 
uncovered new business through 
these listings. 

It’s just possible 
you might find 
your “million 
dollar idea” right 
here. 
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But that's no reason for not being among the best. 

So we’ve just invested in a fleet of new jets 
The latest design from one of the world's 

greatest aeroplane manufacturers. 

Five Boeing 737*8. 

Our first has already arrived The next one will be 
here in August We'll have the other! by Spring. 

Total cost, a cool £8$m. 

This is an investment in the future. 

Of course we're out to make a profit with this new fleet 
But we couldn’t have bought lj; if we weren’t making one already 
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This could lift a weight off your mind. 
Read it! 


This mobile crane can lift big weights 
Quite safely. 30 tons to be precise. 

Very precisely. So precisely that the , 

operator could close a matchbox Without t: 
crushing it. If he needed to. llonestl M 

They said such precise control couldn’t ™ 
be achieved mechanically. Needed expensive. 


special electrical equipment. They 
said. Until Priestman showed 
them how it could be done, 
. Now ill accepted. As a matter 
I of course. In PRIESTMAN 
Precision Cranes. Throughout the 
range. Nice to be successful. 
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What else would you expect 

from the world’s leading specialist engineering contractors 


Cementation are experts from the ground down. 

International experts with an annual turnover now of £42 million 
World leaders in mining and specialist engineering. Shaft Sinking. 
Exploration. Site Investiption. Drilling. Grouting. Cable Anchoring. 
Guniting. Vibroflotation. Slurry Trenching. Bored and Caisson Piling. 

Expert in every facet of making the earth a lit place to build on. 
On the biggest jobs. And the smallest jobs. 

And Cementation are experts from the ground up. Because 
Cementation, too, means a construction company currently engaged 
on over 50 major projects. 


But that's not all. Cementation are pioneering new techniques, 
developing new concepts through continuous work at Cementation's 
research centre. Cementation are operating in practically every 
country m the world. Handling over £19 millions worth of export 
business, alone, this year. 

At home and overseas iptrt is ag endless prospect of work for 
Cementation to do. And Cctaghtation am tag enough—growing fast 
enough—to cope with fa k 
The Cemen ta tion 

.CameaialliB if outfit OopA* Sipr^r (014^49^). 
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(Flying is like any other business: 
you wind up in the black or the red.J 

This is a Business Letter. 

/From Businessmen to Businessmen. 
The Undersigned is Swissair. 


Dear Businessman: 

Many’s the time you or your colleagues have 
been our guests. We’ve flown you across the 
world to pursue your business or get away from 
it. And in the process you’ve given us the chance 
to carry on our business: flying. 

We want to thank you. Swissair was truly 
happy to have you on board. 


But now that you've flown with Swissair on 
business, why shouldn’t we talk business a bit? 
After all, it’s a subject of some interest to you. 

We’ve copied out for you here a few im¬ 
portant bits from our last annual report. To 
let you see what kind of business Swissair is. 


In 1967. SwitMir operated in circumstances 
that were somewhat less favourable than those 
prevailing in the two preceding years. Even so. 
the company achieved a result which at a whole 
corresponds fairly with the objectives approved 
by the Board, and may be considered good* 


62234 46241 

54846636 49826484 
2692970 2410096 


"Number of flights 
Kilometers flown 
Stage passengers carried 
Average length of trip 
in kilometers 


taws Hie eeetlon Hemd-up of f967) 

“Our network in Europe was enlarged by new 
routes to Helsinki. Bucharest. Moscow and 
Malaga." 

"Overall, our passenger traffic has scored 
satisfactory reaults. It increaaed by 12 percent 
over the level of the previous year, which had 
been favoured by unusual events.” 

"As regards air cargo, in 1967 moat airlines 
registered a slackening in the development as 
compared with the two preceding years. Swissair 
even had to accept stagnation in this field, be¬ 
cause we could boost our specific cargo carrying 
capacity only to a slight degree." 

"On the whole, though, traffic revenue came 
up to expectations. Tha operational surplus, 
amounting to 119.5 million francs, was 10.6 
percent below the 1966 level. Even so, efter 


depreciation of 95 million francs, it permits rec¬ 
ommending for the year 1967 the distribution of 
an unchanged dividend of 8 percent on the share, 
capital, which has again been increased." 


(Prom the eee t lo w Pleat and Open S la n t) 

"At the end of the year under report, we had: 
27 jet aircraft, 5 Douglas DC-8s 

8 Conveir 990 Coronados 
7 Douglas DC-9s 
7 SE-210 Caravellet 

7 piston-engine airplanes Convair 440 Metro¬ 
politan." 


"In the year under report Swissair's personnel 
strength in Switzerland and abroad exceedad the 
10000-mark.” 

" For personnel training and instruction, Swissair 
spends year by year considerable sums: Our total 
expenditure for this purpose was 19.4 million 
francs in 1966. ahd 25.6 million francs in the 
year under report.” 


"Now that the Coronado aircraft on the South 
Atlantic route have bean replaced by DC-6-62* 
since March 1968. we are planning a correspond¬ 
ing conversion and capacity increase in the Far 
East for 1969/70." 

"As part of our general development plan, we 
are in the current year establishing a new route 


to East and South Africa, operated with DC-6 j 
aircraft. The modernization of our European fleet 
will temporarily be completed this year when the 
last CV-440 Metropolitans will have been re¬ 
placed' by DC-9s which will enable us to rein¬ 
force our services on some routes of the European 
network." 


"In the past year, the Board took a number of 
important decisions on fleet development. First, 
it approved the order for two further DC-8-62s 
and three additional DC-9-32s." 

"The General Meeting of shareholders of 
April 28, 1967, was further informed that the 
Board had the same day decided to reserve two 
high-capacity aircraft of the Boeing 747 type for 
delivery in 1971." 


(Pram the eceile n fl sw whD 

"The General Meeting of shareholders of April 28, 
1967, decided to increase the share capital from 
175 to 218 76 million francs, end this fbr the first 
time by issuing bearer shares which can also be 
bought by foreigners." 


(Iiim the eeetlen 6sefe r— etfa wt ti m ing 0 ) 

"The operating surplus, which had amounted to 
133.6 million franca the year before, stood at 
119.5 million in the year under report.” 

"Total expenditure, excluding depreciation, 
rose by 85 million francs or 15 percent to 651 
million francs." 

"Total revenue rose by 71 million to 771 million" 


We’ve done our best to give you as much 
information as possible about our business in 
this (expensive) advertising space. Would you 
care to know more about it? Write and ask for 
the complete, illustrated Swissair 1967 Annual 
Report We’ll be charmed to send you a copy 
in English, French or German, as long as the 
supply holds put. 

In case you feel uncomfortable about 


accepting this free Swissair service, you can 
swap us an annual report of your own company. 
We’re enquiring too. And the whole thing then 
comes under the head of Reciprocity. 


Sincerely yours, 

SWISSAIR 

Department Traffic and Sales/V 
Box 929, Zurich, Switzerland 




P.S. Of course you’re welcome to our annual 
report even if you aren’t a businessman. 

Flying not on business is almost nicer. Ask us some time. 
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Theairyou breathe is todays safest and most economical 
source of power. It's also the most versatile. See what 
the world-wide SKF Group do with it—at every stage in the 
manufacture of a wide variety of smooth running ball and roller 
bearings. 

They use it for the rapid, flexible and accurate control of 
grinding, honing, pressing and cutting machines. For the 
automatic control of plant used for coating components to 


inhibit corrosion. And to operate sensitive equipment for 
checking tolerances to fine limits. 

As at SKF, there is little in industry that Atlas Copoo compressors 
—and air tools—can't do to increase productivity of both men 
and machines. Ask SKF. Better still ask us. 

Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, Stockholm 1, Sweden 
Sales and service In over 100 countries. 



fibove Compressed air operates this sensitive measuring equipment whic/h is 
need to check the outek/e diameter of the bearing to the finest of limits* 


puts compressed sir 
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Are They Coming or Going? 


For some years it has been widely assumed that the Russians 
would never again do to another east European people 
what they did to the Hungarians 12 years ago. That 
assumption is now beginning to look too easy. The Russian 
troops who entered Czechoslovakia more than a month ago 
for Warsaw pact manoeuvres are taking an unconscionable 
time to,go away again. There is no longer much doubt that 
the Russians would like to keep some of them on Czech soil 
at least until the political situation in Prague has settled 
down into the shape the Russians want, which would mean 
a good deal less freedom than the Czechs are enjoying now. 
There is no doubt at all that the tardy stop-go departure of 
the troops is part of a war of nerves against the new men 
in Czechoslovakia, who so far have stubbornly refused to 
concede the Kremlin’s right to interfere in their internal 
affairs. The Russians have told the Czechs, in a letter drawn 
up at last weekend’s meeting of communist leaders in 
Warsaw, that the situation in their country is “ absolutely 
unacceptable.” They have not actually threatened to change 
it themselves ; but they are telling the Czechs’ Mr Dubcek 
that he ought'to, or else. It is very close to an ultimatum. 

By repeating their demand that Mr Dubcek should explain 
himself to those communist leaders who happen to disagree 
with him, the Russian* are in effect ignoring the principle 
they say they believe in : that different countries must be 
allowed to take different roads to socialism. In standing up 
to them, therefore, Mr Dubcek is not only fighting on behalf 
of the Czechs’ right to work out their own destiny ; he is 
defending the general principle that communist parties 
should not have to submit to interference from Moscow. 
That is why French and Italian communist leaders have 
hurried off to Moscow to try to smoothe things over; why 
Mr Kadar, the Hungarian leader, is believed to have stood 
up for Mr Dubcek in private ; Why even the Bulgarians are 
said to have their doubts ; ahd why the Jugoslavs and 
Rumanians have publicly proclaimed their belief that the 
Czechs are quite capable of sorting out their affairs 
themselves. 

It is not as if the Czechshave been behaving as bad allies. 
They have not madfe* die mistake of Imre Nagy, who in 
1956 let it be known that he wanted to take Hungary out of 
the Warsaw pket and become a neutral. Mr Dubcek and 
his eolleagwss havc insisted again and again that their foreign 
policy ia,and will remain, baaed firmly on their friendship 
with the Soviet Union and membership of the Warsaw pact. 


But they are not uncritical members. Like the Rumanians, 
they have urged more than once that the command structure 
of the pact should be modified so as to weaken the Russians’ 
monopoly over decision-making: this has been their argument 
over the Russian troops on their soil this week. Like the 
Rumanians, they have also been agitating for changes in their 
economic relationship with Russia. 

But the Rumanians, unlike the Czechs, have remained 
faithfully orthodox in their internal policies. Mr Ceausescu 
feels obliged to uphold the right of Mr Dubcek to abolish 
the censorship and liberalise political life in many other 
ways ; but it is very unlikely that he would consider 
introducing similar reforms in his own country. So far as his 
policy at home is concerned, his credentials for membership 
of the socialist alliance remain unimpeachable. Not so those 
of Mr Dubcek. The Russians obviously feel that if he allows 
the Czechs to continue much farther along their present 
course they will become both unreliable and undesirable allies. 
Czechoslovakia is a much more important member of the 
alliance than Rumania is because it is an industrialised country 
which borders on western Europe. The Russians may fed that 
what they regard as Czechoslovakia’s political instability will 
sooner or later weaken its military reliability, and that they 
cannot afford to let this happen. They may also fear, what % 
even worse, that the Czech infection will gradually endanger 
the political stability of neighbouring members of the 
alliance. 

It is said that what, more than anything else, finally pushed 
the Russians into trying to read the riot act to the Czechs was 
the “ 2,000 words ” appeal for swifter action against the 
opponents of Mr Dubcek which a group of Czech intellectuals 
published on June 27 th. This could well be true. For the 
publication of the appeal, , with its analysis of the abuse 
of power by the communists under the Novotny regime, 
dramatically demonstrated how completely freedom of 
expression had been restored in, Czechoslovakia. To most 
Czechs, this is Mr Duboek’s greatest achievement. To the 
Russians, it is his biggest mistake because it removes all 
barriers to the spread of dangerous thoughts which might 
undermine the position of the communist party. 

This, for the Russians, is the heart of the matter. They 
bdkve that Czechoslovakia’* “ democratisation ” threatens 
to undermine the communist party’s monopoly of power. 
They are therefore demanding guarantees that Czechoslovakia 
will not be gradually transformed into a western type of 
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democracy. The Russians have a point. If you allow full and 
free political discussion* it is desperately difficult to keep 
political activity coralled within the narrow limits the Russians 
want Mr Dubcek to maintain. And if the Czechs’ new-found 
freedom of speech spills over and ’cads to the formation of a 
political opposition, how can the opposition be prevented 
from becoming an alternative to the government in power ? 

Mr Dubcek and his friends are trying to calm the Russians 
down by telling them that freedom of speech and the “ leading 
role ” of the communist party are compatible with each other. 
They argue that what matters in a democratic system is 
not whether it provides the means of throwing out one 
government and putting in a new one ; what matters is that 
everyone should be able to make his contribution to the 
decision-making process and that the majority view should 
take full account of all minority ones. The communist party, 
instead of being the power-instrument of a comparatively 
small number of men, should be the organisation through 
which the general consensus is expressed and put into action. 
This view of the role of the communist party, they say, can 
be squared with freedom of speech and other democratic 
freedoms ; their reply to the Russians on Thursday tartly 
pointed out that most Czechs don’t like censorship. They also 
say that it can be squared with the existence of non¬ 
communist parties, which will bargain and argue with the 
communists inside the National Front. 

It is a brave attempt to square the circle, but one wonders 
how it will work out in practice. The Czechs themselves are 
by no means clear. The theory is idealistic, in that it demands 
a very, high standard of rectitude and political idealism on 
the part of the communist party. It also demands what may 
be an impossible degree of political restraint on the part 
of the people who want to vote for the non-communist 
parties: it implies, after all, that they have got to accept a 
permanent junior role in the National Front. On the other 
hand, it can be argued that it is realistic because it could 
provide a way of giving the Czechs a not inconsiderable 
degree of political freedom within the limits imposed by their 
relationship with Russia. The trouble is that it is not 
easy for a people who have sniffed freedom after 20 years to 
set limits on their expectations. Mr Dubcek may find that 
his attempt to combine free speech and the supremacy of 


the communist party will come apart in his hands when he 
holds his promised elections this year or next. If he wants to 
be sure that the communist party will get its majority, he may 
have to clamp down on the press and television. If he prefers 
to let people go on saying what they want, and really liberal* 
ises election procedures, the election results could be very 
unpredictable indeed. He may not be able to go on having 
it both ways. Marshal Tito has to some extent succeeded up 
to now. But the Czechs* political roots are closer than the 
Jugoslavs’ to western practice. 

A great deal will depend on the Russians’ attitude. It now 
looks as if the Russian troops really are leaving Czechoslovakia. 
But they can always come back over the long northern 
frontier ; and after all the huffing and puffing of the past ten 
days one can no longer rule out the possibility that the 
Russians will try to impose their will on the Czechs by force 
Yet the fact that the Russians still seem willing to talk with 
the Czechs suggests that they are not yet committed to this 
course. And the arguments against must still seem pretty 
strong, even to the hawks in the Kremlin. In particular, if 
Russian tanks occupied Prague the effect on^the Russians’ 
efforts to restore the unity of the communist movement under 
their leadership would be disastrous ; the conference on com¬ 
munist unity which is to be held in Moscow in November 
could hardly be given a worse send-off. And if the Czechs 
resisted, as they well might, and had to be bloodily suppressed, 
the odium on the Russians would be all the greater. 

This week the Russians have got very close to the brink ; 
but they may yet still prefer to try to break down 
Mr Dubcek’s resistance by bullying tactics and psychological 
warfare without actually going over the 'brink. They will 
also give what propaganda help they can to Mr Novotny and 
his supporters, whose strength will be severely tested at the 
Czechs’ special party congress in September. What the 
Russians may not realise is that their tactless bullying and Mr 
Dubcek’s stout resistance to it has strengthened his position 
and his popularity as nothing else could have done. It has 
also given the exuberant Czechs a salutary reminder that 
there are, in the end, some virtues in self-restraint. They know, 
after all, that if the Russian army did come back to crush 
them they could not count on any western country giving 
them anything more than tortured sympathy. 



If Thieu Will Wear It 

Mr Johnson's job in Honolulu this weekend is to find 
out how far he can take South Vietnam's president with him 



There is something curiously upside-down about this 
weekend’s meeting in Honolulu betwen President Johnson 
and President Thieu of South Vietnam. For once it the 
man from Washington who will be asking most of the 
questions, and the m^n from Saigon who will be answering 
them. Usually at these meetings—this the fifth time the two 
countries’ leaders have met since 1965—it is the South 
Vietnamese who have anxiously asked the Americans for r 
assurances. It will be different this time: not only because Mr 
Johnson cannot «ve any assurances that will cover more than 
the next six mwhs, which is his remaining span of power, 
but also becaMb since his speech of March 31st the 
Vietnam war h|& moved from its first stage into its second 
stage. The straight military slamming match is over. The 
search for a political settlement has begun. 

It #N2>robable that Mr Johnson himself, unlike some of 
his (ItyKWrtds, has realised ever since the la Drang battle in 


November 1965 that there would have to be a political settle¬ 
ment in the end ; he kept on fighting because he wanted to 
establish a military balance of power that would make 
the eventual settlement a tolerable one. What he has been 
doing since March 31st is to see if the conditions now exist 
for that sort of settlement. It means finding a formula that 
can be accepted both by the communists and by a large 
enough majority of South Vietnam’s non-communists to make 
it clear that' it is not a sellout. That is why it is Mr Johnson 
who should be putting the questions to Mr Thieu this 
weekend, not the other way around: he wants to know what 
sort of formula the South Vietnamese will accept. 

Nothing has happened in Paris since the peace talks Started 
ten weeks ago to suggest that Paris is whet* the war is going 
to be ended. Nothing at all has happened in Paris, in fact* 
unless you count two things that could well turn out to be 
non-events. The first is that North Vietnam seems to have 
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admitted, for the first time and in a highly roundabout way,, 
that its troops are fighting in South Vietnam* , But siriice the 
main point of admitting this seems to have been to insist that 
they are fully entitled to be there, it is hard to see how th^t 
gets anyone any closer to an agreement to pull some of them 
out: especially since the supposedly southern-based Vietcong 
is now heavily dependent (in some units up to 75 per cent, 
according to two Vietcong officers who defected recently) on 
men from North Vietnam. The second possible non-event in 
Paris is the mysterious arrival, silent presence at the talks and 
then departure back to Hanoi of Mr Le Due Tho. Mr Tho 
is an important man, and one of the main hard-liners in 
Hanoi. He may have been sent to Paris to assess the 
genuineness of the Americans* desire for a political settlement. 
But since nobody knows what he told President Ho Chi Minh 
when he got back, and since the main instruction he left 
behind with the North Vietnamese delegation at the Paris 
negotiations seems to have been to keep up the stone-walling, 
the quick in-and-out of Mr Tho cannot be said to have helped 
much either. 

So the Paris talks have turned out to be what they always 
looked like being. They are a mechanism that may one day 
be useful for ratifying an agreement reached elsewhere, but 
will have to idle along in neutral gear until that day comes. 
The events that really could have some bearing on the way 
the war will end are happening in Vietnam itself: and not 
just on the battlefield, either. The recent lull in the war— 
there have been no rocket attacks on Saigon for the past three 
weeks, and the number of Americans killed in action has 
simultaneously fallen away to half of what it was in May and 
early June—is probably a good deal less significant than 
most people have assumed. The North Vietnamese seem to 
have been sending substantially more men into the south 
since Mr Johnson curbed the bombing of North Vietnam 
at the end of March than they were able to push through 
before that (which shows up the argument that the bombing 
was achieving nothing). The fact that casualties have been 
relatively low for the past three weeks could be the result 
of a pure coincidence. The communists have not been using 
their new reinforcements for another big attack either on 
Saigon or on the northern cities, and the Americans under 
General Abrams have been more cautious about going out to 
look for a fight than they were under General Westmoreland. 
Yet the two armies are still facing each other ; and it would 
be foolish to jump to conclusions just because they happen 
not to have collided as bloodily as usual over the past three 
weeks. The moral for Paris is fairly clear. If the North Viet¬ 
namese want the Americans to stop bombing them “per¬ 
manently and unconditionally,** they have still got to 
demonstrate that they arc willing to make their own self- 
restraint in the south permanent and unconditional too. 

The lull in the fighting, which could be quite accidental, is 
probably much less important than two things that have 
happened on the political front since Mr Johnson's speech 
on March 31st. It is these that Mr Johnson should be 
sounding out Mr Thieu about this weekend. The first is the 
setting up in rebel-held territpry in April of a new political 
group called the Alliance of Nationalist, Democratic and 
Peace Forces There is no reason to think that this grandly 
named alliance is any more independent of the communist 
party than the National Liberation Front is (and the 
Liberation Front itself was originally created to disguise the 
leading role of the communists). But its puipose is clear 
enough. In setting up this theoretically independent group of 
non-communist dignitaries the communists are nominating 
their candidates for the coalition government they hope to 
sep established in Saigon. . ■ * 

This move has been matched, by a parallel development on 
the non-communist side. The past two months have seen 


a steady erosion of the power of the uncompromising hard¬ 
liners whose leader in the Saigbn government is Vice- 
President Ky. This has come about in a number of ways: 
by the removal of General Loan from command of the 
national police force ; by the quiet dismissal of a number of 
province chiefs who shared Vice-President JRy’s views ; and 
by the death on June 2nd, from a misfired American rocket, 
of several leading officials of the Saigon city administration. 
This sequence of events has deprived Mr Ky of some of 
his most potent supporters, and Mr Ky himself is now a 
diminished and increasingly isolated figure. The hawks of 
Saigon have been pushed into the background, and the 
result has been to increase the importance of relatively 
moderate men like President Thieu and his new prime 
minister, Mr Huong. These changes in Saigon point in 
the same direction as the communists* creation of that 
theoretically non-communist “ alliance.*’ The two, taken 
together, make it easier for the antagonists to edge their way 
towards a political settlement. 

Mr Johnson’s job this weekend is to find out how far the 
moderates around Mr Thieu and Mr Huong are willing to 
go towards an accommodation. Ever since it became clear 
that a “ military solution ’* was out of the question—that is, 
a hip-and-thigh victory over the Vietcong that would totally 
exclude them from the future political life of South Vietnam 
—there have been two main forms that a political settlement 
might take. They are (a) a place for the communists as a 
legally recognised opposition group, either under their own 
name or as part of some technically non-communist front 
organisation ; or (b) a place in a coalition government. The 
changes that have taken place in Saigon in the past couple of 
months could be a preparation for either of these possibilities. 
The removal, by a combination of deliberate policy and blind 
chance, of some of the leading hawks around Vice-President 
Ky might make it easier for the communists to settle for the 
opposition role: Mr Ky*s friends, after all, are men who 
would probably have hunted ex-Vietcong members down 
unmercifully no matter what legal rights the peace settlement 
gave them. But the demotion of the hawks could also open 
the way for the formation of a coalition made up of the more 
moderate men in the present Saigon government plus some 
representatives of that “ alliance *’ from the other side. 

Certainly the proposals put forward by Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller on July 13th would leave the communists with 
the opposition end of the stick. Some people have seen Mr 
Rockefeller’s ideas, quite wrongly, as a radical departure 
from Mr Johnson’s policy. They are not. Since he says that 
the withdrawal of American troops would have to be matched 
by the withdrawal of the North Vietnamese who now make 
up a large part of the communists’ fighting strength in the 
south, and since the elections he calls for would presumably 
be organised by the present government of South Vietnam, 
the result would almost certainly be to leave the communists 
as a minority party. It is not impossible that they will settle 
for something like this in the enid. But they are certainly not 
going to show their hand So long as they still have reason 
to hope that American resolution may erode sufficiently to 
make Senator McCarthy,{he Democratic candidate for the 
presidential election In November. They reckon they could 
get a better deal than that out of Mr McCarthy and the 
electorate that would vote him into office. 

It is after the end pf August that things might start 
happening. If the party cpnventions next month pick Mr 
Nixon juvd lilr Humphrey—and even if Mr Rockefeller 
unexpectedly turns put to be the Republican candidate—it 
may thtfc' possible to get , down to real negotiations on 
Vietnan^/Fhat is why Mr Johnson ,and Mr Thieu should 
make SMJpd'.-this'weekend that they both know what they are 
after. / 
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Preparing for 1970-75 

The Conservatives' real job today is to work out their economic policies 
and aims if a Heath government is elected two years from now. Here 
are some suggestions 


It is far too early to assume that the Conservatives will 
definitely win the next general election, but the present 
indications are still that they probably will. They certainly 
expect to become the government of Britain some time in the 
autumn or winter of 1970-71. It is therefore increasingly 
necessary that, instead of their recent pastimes, they should 
begin to work out what economic policies they intend 
to apply from the moment of takeover. 

This is not the same thing as working out what policy 
documents they should issue. Sad experience suggests that 
detailed pre-election documents—although in a democracy, it 
is right to have them—often turn out to be largely irrelevant 
to a government’s real tasks. What does matter is the general 
intended strategy a new ministry carries into office. In 1951 
the successful incoming Tories’ essential strategy was to “ set 
the people free from rationing and controls”; they were 
lucky that economic conditions at the time allowed it. In 
1964 the incoming Labour government’s intended strategy 
was “ expansion, not stagnation Labour was unlucky that 
economic conditions at the time made the mere mouthing of 
this strategy singularly inappropriate. For 1970 the Conser¬ 
vatives have not yet properly worked out what economic 
conditions they expect to inherit (although some recent 
speeches of Mr Heath’s suggest that he thinks they will be 
ruddy awful), and they therefore appear not to have any 
behind-the-scenes strategy at all. 

This article will make as good a guess as it can of the 
probable inheritance from Labour, and then suggest what 
the broad intended strategy for a Conservative government 
between 1970 and 1975 should be. 

First, the internal economic inheritance. It seems likely that 
unemployment in Britain in 1970 will still be above or around 
2 per cent. Balance of payments pressures in the last two 
years of Labour rule will probably not allow it to come down 
much below that. Simultaneously, Labour’s restructuring of 
British industry, which Mr Wilson talks so much about, 
should at least have progressed to the stage where most of the 
remaining loss-making coalmines, uneconomic shipyards, un- 
viable aircraft factories, unnecessary docks and harbours, 
surplus railway mileage, superannuated iron and steel works 
—not to mention an embarrassing host of small businesses, 
such as useless small poultry farms (with the demise of the egg 
marketing board, all eggs should come from a few battery 
producers)—will be overdue for closure. Probably, however, 
they will not actually have been closed. In these last two pre¬ 
election years 1968-70, especially if - general unemployment 
continues at over 2 per cent, our guess is that Labour is liable 
to dish out all sorts of ludicrous subsidies in order to keep 
them open. 

The Tories should be ready to be ruthless in closing down 
as many as possible of them in their first year of office. The 
object of an autumn budget in 1970 should be mightily to 
trim all state subsidies, and all log-rolling operations by 
nationalised industries, which keep any men or women in 
uneconomic jobs ; the people concerned should be given a 
decent period of notice and adequate severance pay, but (mite 
loose from their present employment. This 
unemployment would rise sharply in 1971- 
n g lJBid w me end of its first year the new Conservative 
JHj|Bfoent would no doubt be doing vary badly in by- 
eiW&M* jBut since Britain’s available working population 
In- ‘toe ®r(y 1970s seems likely to rise by only a very small 


fraction of 1 per cent each year, a shake-out from these 
uneconomic industries is necessary if a progressive new policy 
is not to be wrecked by a shortage of labour for real growth 
industries. The only other way in which Tory re-expansionism 
could be made to work in 1970-74 would be by once again 
flinging open the doors to Commonwealth immigration ; and 
one rather gathers that the Conservative government’s policy 
for 1970-75 will not favour that. 

In spurring the re-expansion made possible by a freeing 
of labour from uneconomic jobs, it will be sensible to rely on 
tax cuts as the main restimulatory weapon. The Tories are 
right in saying that Britain’s high direct tax rates do stifle 
the dynamism which an economic miracle requires. But, 
especially in the light of the circumstances now looming for 
J 97 °“ 75 i Mr Heath should avoid getting attached to the 
companion right-wing myth which suggests that all govern¬ 
ment expenditure is bad. Labour has not had much success 
in cutting government expenditure for the immediate future, 
but it has swung the axe ahead for 1970-71 pretty hard— 
and largely in the wrong places. The public investment plans 
that Labour will leave behind for the 1970s will be too meagre, 
especially for such things as education, roads, environmental 
services, and unglamorous investment (e.g., prisons and sewage 
works). 

The Tories’ aim should be to increase these public invest¬ 
ment programmes, but to make way for this increase by 
cutting the one form of British government expenditure which 
is too high : that is, government transfer payments which 
artificially inflate private consumer incomes. This necessary 
turn to greater discrimination in welfare benefits may be made 
easier because the Tories can justly claim that they will need 
the money in order to increase sharply Labour’s inadequate 
plans for building new schools, new towns, and new roads. 
As public investment plans usually need two or three years 
between approval and the maximum spending stage, the 
Tories should take the decision to increase these projects at 
the moment of assuming office, but they can phase the welfare 
cuts to pay for them over those two or three years. 

However, the Tories should not burke the fact that the steps 
to more discriminate welfare should be controversial and 
large. During the next parliament the Tories should abolish 
all council housing subsidies, including those at present legis¬ 
latively guaranteed to existing houses from past acts, and 
unfreeze private rents (subsidies should henceforth be tied to 
particular tenants, not particular houses) ;. they should move 
some parts of the national health scheme across to being met 
from private insurance (e.g., by imposing a means-tested board 
and lodging charge in hospitals, and discontinuing the first 
two weeks of sickness benefit for the very temporarily sick) ; 
and they should make a start towards ruling that future 
pensioners can draw state pensions at a rate above what their 
past contributions have actuarially paid for only if they can 
show proof of at least some degree of need (say, as a beginning, 
applying this means test to those with private retirement 
incomes sufficient to pay the full standard rate of income 
tax). 

Two constraining factors would decide whether such a Tory 
re-expansion, based on sizeable tax cuts and some increases 
in public investment, could go beyond the stage where unem¬ 
ployment fell below 2 per cent in 1972-75. They are, of 
Course, the* old familiars of the balance of payments and 
wage inflation. 
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Whisper it softly, but balance of payments consix k ajnjt& in,: 
1970-75 might be a little less ardous than everybdify fe pre¬ 
tending to believe. Although Mr Jenkins will not get his 
balance of payments surplus in 1968, one’s guess from post¬ 
devaluation trends is that sdrrie time in 1969-70 Britain will 
move into a stage where it will be well set to run a balance 
of payments surplus of, say, £200 million-£30o million in 
a year of good world trade. Mr Heath may gloomily retort 
that Britain will need to run a surplus of £500 million a year 
up to 1975 in order to repay the monstrous debts to the IMF 
and others which this Labour Government has incurred. 
Technically, this is tine. But if Britain ran a surplus of £5^0 
million a year (i.e., an improved balance of over £1,000 
million compared with 1967) all the way up to 1975, this 
would mean that the rest of the world as a whole would 
have to run a deficit of £500 million a year (i.e., a deteriora¬ 
tion of £1,000 million a year compared with 1967) all that 
while. 

They probably won’t, and indeed possibly can’t. Either 
(a) in these circumstances there would be likely to be a rush 
of short-term funds to the sterling which was strong enotlgh to 
be fostering this basic £500 million a year surplus, away from 
the weakest of the currencies (franc ? dollar ? what ?) that 
was bearing the lion’s share of the £500 million a year deficit, 
so that with these short-term funds Britain could repay its 
debts long before 1975 ; or (b) all the international organisa¬ 
tions would flock round and ask Britain please not to disrupt 
everybody else by running such a large and persistent surplus, 
and would suggest that Britain’s debts (including the remain¬ 
ing sterling balances) could most sensibly be funded into the 
International Monetary Fund as part of some new and much- 
needed international liquidity scheme. 

Externally, the Conservative government’s economic aim 
should be to do all they can to hasten such a new international 
liquidity scheme. Incidentally, a useful subsidiary part of this 
scheme will be that some time in 1970-75 the world price 
of gold is likely to be forced up by supply-and-dcmand con¬ 
siderations alone ; the Tories should make politely clear from 
the start that they will not have even Mr Jenkins’s despairing 
truck with the American obsession that, if we all shut our 
eyes to economic reality and puff for a little while, the price 
of gold can be brought down. Internally, if the next Conserva¬ 
tive government does inherit a situation where Britain is 
in something better than mere basic balance (and this, 
admittedly, is counting a balance before it is hatched), then 
probably Mr Heath’s Chancellor will merely have to conduct 
his domestic economic policy according to one rule: he will 
have to see to it that Britain’s costs relative to foreign costs do 
not suffer new deterioration from then on. This sounds simple, 
but it is something which successive British Chancellors have 
signally failed to do in the last decade : which brings us 
to incomes policy. 

Of course, the Tories are right to say they would not 
imitate Labour’s attempt at very detailed controls over 
incomes and prices. The Labour part of the price control 
system should be scrapped altogether, keeping only the Tory 
part—i.e P , the part attached to the monopolies commission, 
the restrictive trade practices act, the check on nationalised 
industries prices through such bodies as the transport tribu¬ 
nal, the outlawing of resale price maintenance, etc. But what 
is needed in the incomes field is a precisely similar anti- 
monopoly check : a statutory check over some of the results 
of the monopoly bargaining power of trade unions. The 
Labour government has been rather brave about providing 
this statutory reserve pdwer for yse against inflationary wage 
bargains in private industry, hut then rather cotoatirdly m 
sometimes Opening the floodgates to surrender in public 
industry (it missed the railway opportunity a fortnight ago, 
and is now having to run for dear life to catdi "the bu6). The 


• Tories shoyId, resolve tp;.bc bravcj; Jhtfrft Laboij^ 

Industry, and also to continue Labours fcraverjj^ft 
ing the prices, and incomes act’s reserve power against ir 
ary central bargains in private industry (a power ' 
unhappily Mr Heath has said he would scrap) 4 ^^<! 
keep it, in addition to implementing Tory 4 

a modern legislative framework for trade unions. ' ' 

Although the Conservatives’ ideas for this legislation are 
better than any other party’s, they still require some Strength¬ 
ening : some borrowing of further policies—mainly -ffom 
America. First, it will be wise to legislate in 1970-74 to re¬ 
move the expensive British idiosyncrasy that there can be as 
'many as 20 unions warring with one another in a single 
plant. In the United States, the Wagner act provides that 
any union receiving more than 50 per cent of the workers’ 
votes automatically has the right to represent the entire plant, 
with all other unions excluded ; if no union can attain 50 per 
cent of the votes, the plant remains non-unionised. At least 
the first part of this rule should be put on the statute book in 
Britain ; let’s have elections in each major British factory to 
choose the representative union, using some system of alterna¬ 
tive voting. 

When Britain has reached the stage where a single urtfon 
is the workers’ representative in each plant, it will have taken 
a long step not only to free itself from crippling demarcation 
restrictions, but also to establish the necessary minimum of 
industrial efficiency and order. In Britain 95 per cent of 
strikes are unofficial, which means that almost anybody can 
call a strike any time he feels like it. In America 95 per cent 
of strikes are official—usually occurring after a fixed-term 
contract has expired ; and these predictable strikes cause only 
a fraction of the damage of Britain’s lightning and unpredict¬ 
able ones. To get to the American system it is also necessary 
to legislate so that settled wage contracts, incorporating a 
union’s promise (in exchange for a wage concession) not to 
strike during the contract’s term, are easily and automatically 
enforceable in the courts. The new statute should make any 
organisation or person who in any way encourages a breach 
of such a formal no-strike clause promptly suable for inciting 
a breach of contract. 

If the Conservatives carried out all these suggestions, they 
would be likely to initiate a period of British economic growth 
which would make the government of 1970-75 remembered 
as a great one. If they carried out even half of them, they 
would at any rate deserve another mandate to carry out the 
rest in 1975-80, and our further best guess is that they would 
get one. 
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Thp Shuddermakers 

What goes 00 at Britain's secret research establishments at Porton, Wilts, 
is anathema to left-wing agitators. But it is a necessary precaution 


On his return from visiting the Microbiological Research 
Establishment (MRE) and the Chemical Defence Experi¬ 
mental Establishment (CDEE) at Porton on Tuesday, the 
Secretary of State for Defence said that the secret work 
done there was “ genuinely defensive ” but that this work 
should remain secret. Much of the scientific effort at Porton 
is published ; only parts of it need to be kept under a security 
blanket. But Mr Healey was being too cagey by half, chiefly 
because Porton has replaced the bomb as the target for left- 
wing attacks. Germs and gases are today’s shuddermakers. 
It is much more popular to make an easy, diplomatic speech, 
as Mr Fred Mulley has just done at Geneva, calling for a 
total ban on biological warfare than to face up to the serious 
military reality. 

Porton’s job is to analyse the threats that could arise in 
biological and chemical warfare (BW and CW). This involves 
some assessment of operational possibilities as well as the 
establishment of the scientific properties of the germs and 
gases. Its further task is to devise defences and antidotes 
up to the laboratory stage and, if need be, to the small pilot 
plant stage. There Porton’s responsibility ends. It is then up to 
the politicians, in consultation with the military, to pronounce 
on the likelihood of particular BW and CW weapons being 
used and to decide how far to manufacture and to distribute 
cither to the armed forces or the civil population the defensive 
devices that Porton has developed. In fact, beyond the issue 
of respirators, protective clothing and the like to the armed 
forces as a defence against lethal nerve and other gases, the 
work done at Porton has been left dormant at the research 
and development stage. 

This decision, plus the split in Porton’s annual running 
costs (£900,000 for the MRE and £1,600,000 for the CDEE), 
indicates the relative order of risks on which the Government 
bases its defensive planning. The possible use of gases on a 
central European battlefield may perhaps be rated as high as 
the use of tactical nuclear weapons. It is believed that the 
Russians deploy chemical weapons—sheik, mortar bombs, 
rocket projectiles and the like—in Europe. Similarly, the 
United States is thought to hold stockpiles of the full range 
of gases and to have developed means of delivering them. At 
the least, therefore, the British Army of the Rhine needs to 
be able to defend itself against CW. 

Chemical weapons are essentially tactical. The tonnages 
needed make their use as strategic weapons of terror against 
large cities costly and broadly ineffective. On the battlefield, 
however, they can be put down quickly ; they act 
immediately, as biological weapons do not ; they penetrate 
buildings and field works ; and the V nerve gases may deny 
an enemy the use of stretches of ground for days, or, at least, 
seriously impede his freedom of movement across them. 
Tactically they are very much an area weapon, as nuclear 
sheik and missiles can be. The brilliant job that Porton has 
done k to devise respirators, protective clothing, medical agents 
and dkpensers that would enable the Britkh army to fight on 
a gas-soaked battlefield. 

The MRE is concerned with the remoter, but not unthink¬ 
able, threat of germ warfare. Because of the small weight of 
material needed and because of the comparatively slow 
reaction time, BW' is essentially a strategic terror weapon for 
use against population centres (though it k possible to con- 
craMua tactical as well as a strategic use for it in limited 
'fiij ipjjr e). It k a cheap method of waging war, so it could be 


used by a poor nation against a rich one, Like gas, it causes 
no damage to property. It would result in far fewer deaths 
than a nuclear bombardment would, its objective being more 
to incapacitate than to butcher. The germs can be produced 
and disseminated covertly (which would raise practically 
insoluble problems of control through inspection should the 
1925 Geneva Convention ever be rejigged). But sprayed 
germs die quickly in the ultra-violet rays of daylight. It is, 
moreover, an untried weapon whose effects are not readily 
predictable. The risks, therefore, that any power would 
resort to BW arc more remote than a resort to CW. But 
Britain, because of its size and its prevailing winds, is 
particularly vulnerable to such a form of attack. It needs a 
defensive insurance policy. The MRE provides thk through 
its development of vaccines, high speed machines for vac¬ 
cination, warning systems and the like. Here, the MRE has 
substantial successes to its credit, some of which have an 
important bearing on public health. Thk work on defensive 
devices, like the work done at the CDEE, has a limited 
deterrent value against an aggressor. 

But the work at Porton plainly cannot be done without 
detailed analysk of current and potential germs or gases and 
an assessment of the operational possibilities. So the Porton 
scientists inevitably get a considerable insight into the offensive 
potentialities. This, together with the ncccSSary secrecy of 
some of the work, explains why alarmkts claim Porton to be 
much more sinkter than it k. 

But are Britain’s preparations to cope with these two forms 
of warfare purely defensive ? Docs Britain possess a stock¬ 
pile of gases and germs ? Has it developed means of delivering 
them: safety-proof spraying equipment from aircraft for BW 
and high explosive and rocket-launched projectiles for CW ? 
From the evidence given to the Select Committee on Science 
and Technology in May, published this week, it can be 
inferred that Britain has neither a stockpile nor the means of 
delivery. It can only be an inference, for the security censors 
have been at work, but it seems that Britain has plant capable 
only of producing experimental quantities of germs and gases 
and that delivery systems need much more development. 

If these inferences are correct—and they arc in line with 
Mr Healey’s comment on Porton—those who continue to 
attack Porton are denying that thk country needs any 
protection against BW and CW. What k more important is 
that in CW at least Britain k even more dependent on the 
Americans for “ second strike ” capacity than it k with nuclear 
missiles. It all smacks of a typical compromise: the risks of 
CW and BW are not so remote that Britain can afford to 
ignore research, but for the time being they arc distant 
enough to avoid the expense of establishing actual means of 
retaliation. As the world spins at the moment, this k probably 
sensible enough. But there k no need for humbug. Britain has 
the ability to produce chemical and biological weapons should 
the occasion demand it. It does not demand it today. 

Porton k therefore an indispensable but relatively 
inexpensive part of thk country’s national security. Much of 
the emotional fuss about it would be killed stone dead if there 
were to be a firm minkterial statement, setting out the 
strategic policy that k being followed and explaining what 
Porton does and why it does it. The scientists there have 
been exposed to ignorant attacks without minkters daring to 
take up the cudgels for them. Mr Healey should be ready to 
say much more than he has. 
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Only vultures grow fat in Biafra 


Five weeks to total disaster 


what’s needed. There are between 1,600 
and 1,800 tons of supplies sitting in 
Fernando Poo awaiting shipment. 

Airports in federal-held territory at 
Enugu, Calabar and Port Harcourt have 
also been affected by the rain. They can no 
longer handle four-engined Super-Constel¬ 
lations, which can carry io£ tons apiece, 
and are now limited to planes which can 
carry between 5 and 7 tons. Lorries and 
petrol are in very short, supply. Britain 
is sending 20 five-ton trucks, but they will 
not reach Lagos for another week and 
then have to be driven to the main famine 
areas on the other side of the country. 
An air drop has been suggested but the 
cost is enormous ; over £180 for each 
ton of food dropped. 

Sending the food in by river is a possi¬ 
bility now that most of Port Harcourt’s 
channels are free of mines. But the 
Biafrans said this week that they would 
accept a land route through Port Har¬ 
court only if the area was neutralised, so 
that food did not pass through federal 
hands. This would mean that the 
Nigerians would have to give up some of 
the land they have won. In any case, it 
is uncertain whether the local federal 
commander, Colonel Adekunle, would 
allow Port Harcourt to be used for trans¬ 


porting food to Biafra. 


It was a week of much talk but little 
action to relieve the appalling suffering 
in Biafra. Some hopeful portents included 
further attempts by the Organisation of 
African Unity to bring the two sides back 
into negotiation. But there was still very 
little food for between 600,000 and 
2 million people dying of malnutrition in 
Biafra. 

While the vultures were flying high, so 
were the hawks, Nigerian and Biafran. 
General Gowon was still resisting pressure 
for a major assault on the Ibo heartland, 
but he told the OAU on Tuesday that 
there would be no alternative if the 
Biafrans continued to refuse negotiations. 
For his side, the Biafran home minister, 
Mr Mojekwu, said in London that the 
lbos would accept a land corridor only 
after the federal authorities had allowed in 
unrestricted flights from outside the 
country. Here there seems some hope of 
federal concessions. At the moment the 
Red Cross are allowed tp send in night 
flights from Fernando Poo to Biafra, pro¬ 
vided the Nigerians can inspect the hills of 
lading, and provided the Red Cross 
accepts that, the whole operation is entirely 
at its own risk. The Nigerians may be. will¬ 
ing to, allow in day flights on the fame 


conditions if the Biafrans set aside an air¬ 
strip exclusively for Red Gross use. But so 
far there has been no Biafran response. 

The Biafrans have already turned down 
the federal relief plan, which was to fly 
supplies to the airfield at Enugu and then 
send them on by road via Awgu, in 
federal-held country, towards Okigwu, 
which is in Ibo-held territory ; the 
Biafrans would take over somewhere 
between the two towns. The Nigerians 
had accepted Red Cross supervision, so 
that there would be some guarantee 
against the poisoning which the lbos fear. 
The lbos* objection is partly to food pass¬ 
ing through federal hands, but mainly to 
the risk that the federal army would 
follow the relief columns. 

Even if one could escape from this kind 
of political calculation on either side, the 
logistical problems of bringing aid to 
Biafra are enormous;; and the rams, due 
to last another month, have made them 
worse. The Biafran airstrip at Ilu is just a 
widened strip of road with no navigation 
aids. The cloud base is said to be as low 
as 706 or 800 fee t The Biafrans say 
they are ^eftting in 10 to 15 tons of fooa 
and medical supplies g night ;* the Red 
Cross still thinks that 200 tdns a day are 


With both sides blocking any passage 
of aid that would give their enemies 
political or military advantage, there is 
little hope of meaningful amounts of food 
or medical supplies reaching Biafra. Last 
week experts said that if relief did not 
come within six weeks there would be a 
major disaster. There are only five weeks 
left to go. 

Iraq 

The first to fall 

When the Arabs were defeated by Israel 
last summer everyone waited for the 
thump of their governments falling. 
Nothing happened. Now at last,- Avith the 
overthrow of the Iraqi regime on Wednes¬ 
day, comes the first casualty. It is the 
delay, not the fall, that surprises. 

Few Iraqis had any respect for or faith 
in the military regime of President Abdul 
Rahman Aref. His government, led by 
a former Baathist, General Taher Yahia, 
was for the most part a jumble of non¬ 
descript military men who came and 
went, bickering among themselves. The 
Iraqis, a proud, articulate people who see 
themselves as trend-setters, nad to be 
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Bakr is president but who rules ? 


content with following lamely in Egypt’s 
shadow. The government was so empty 
of ideas of its own that it copied even 
Cairo’s admitted mistakes ; it was for 
instance in the process of trying to build 
up the Iraqi Arab Socialist Union through 
appointments at a time when Egypt had 
turned from this to a new experiment 
with elections. On the central issue of 
war or peace with Israel, the Iraqis had 
nothing to contribute. Everything, even 
corruption, operated at a low level of 
competence. 

But the opposition, too, until this week 
showed little competence. Disenchantment 
with the regime had set in long before the 
fiasco of the six-day war with Israel. The 
war, while bringing dissidence to a head, 
added to the opposition’s reluctance, or in¬ 
ability, to produce an alternative. Neither 
of the two main, illegal, opposition groups, 
the Baath Socialist party the com¬ 
munists, wanted to guide their country 
through the dispiriting months of defeat. 
The defeat is still as unqualified as it was 
in June, 1967. But a group of army officers 
with affiliation to the pan-Arab Baath 
movement have finally decided to assert 
their country’s independence. 

The struggle for power can be a bloody 
business in Iraq. The revolution against 
the monarchy in 1958, the subsequent 
murderous fighting between communists 
and Baathists, the long war against the 
Kurds (which trailed into an uneasy peace 
nearly three years ago) all produced- a 
frightening toll of lives. This time the 
coup has been announced as bloodless ; 
President Aref, who took over when his 
almost equally ineffectual brother was 
killed in an aircraft crash in 1966, has 
been packed out of the country, not 
assassinated as General Qasim was in 
1963. The communists have no cause to 
defend the ousted regime. They are likely 
to wait and see what the Baathists make 
of things ; there is even speculation about 
an eventual entente between these two 
long-tirne enemies. 

The^Baath carried out the coup against 
General Qasim in 1963 and ruled for 
ntfoe months until they, in turn, were 
ousted by the man they nad put in power, 


President Abdul Salam Aref. During those 
nine months the high ideals and hopes they 
catne in with were dissipated by inter- 
party quarrels and frustrations. The party 
split into basically right-wing and left- 
wing branches, with the left wing holding 
on to power in Syria. One of the right- 
wing Baath military leaders, General 
Ahmed Hassan Bakr, who was prime 
minister during the nine-month period, 
has now been named as president. Since 
he is more respected for his integrity than 
for his abilities in government, he seems 
admirably equipped to take over as figure¬ 
head for the new regime. The question is 
who will be his prime minister. 

The Baath has never been able to build 
up a strong base in the country. The 
tragic side to the present situation is the 
near-certainty that they will try to breathe 
fresh inspiration into Iraq by outbidding 
Egypt in militancy against Israel. Iraqi 
losses in the war were minimal; 27 of 
their men were killed bn their way to the 
front in Jordan. Egypt lost perhaps 12,000 
men, a huge chunk of territory and its 
vital canal. But the anger and sense of 

France 


humiliation of the stern-minded Iraqis 
outdid the softer, more, fatalUti&Bgyptian 
attitude. Many Iraqis speak now of open 
and strenuous support for the guerrilla 
movement, and if this means bombs on 
Iraqi cities (once Israel gets its Phantom 
bombers) the suffering must be accepted 
as an integral part of continuing war. 
The situation may not develop to this 
extreme, but if Israel refuses to contem¬ 
plate anything other than what the Arabs 
aigue is total humiliation it is the logical 
outcome of the present mood. 

The Syrian regime, teetering for months 
on the edge of an explosion, cannot remain 
unaffected by the Iraqi change, particu¬ 
larly if this expresses itself in active 
militancy towards Israel. More significant 
is the possible effect on Jordan. King 
Hussein has somehow achieved a tight¬ 
rope modus vivendi with the Palestinian 
guerrillas operating from Jordan. If the 
17,000 Iraqi troops now in Jordan swing 
over to more active support for the libera¬ 
tion fighters, many of the king’s own forces 
could follow suit. And where would that 
leave the king ? 


You participate, HI rule 


“ Participation : the driving force of a 
new France.” The most difficult task 
that France’s new prime minister, M. 
Gouve de Murville, outlined for himself 
l>efore the national assembly on Wednes¬ 
day was to give content to the words 
of President de Gaulle’s appeal to the 
voters of June 29th. But exactly how ? 

Applied to industry and commerce, 
proposals for “participation,” in the cur¬ 
rent French debate, range from simple 
profit-sharing to self-management. The 
general, who will no doubt ultimately 
dispose, has been slightly less cryptic than 
usual about his own thoughts. 

Participation, he said in a television 
interview on June 7th, was “ a third 
solution ” between communism and 
capitalism. It requires that wage-earners 
be allocated a share of profits and of 
internally financed investment; that they 
be adequately informed ; and that, 
through representatives, they participate 
in the firm and its directing boards. Away 
with the chairman or managing director ? 
Not at all : “discussion is a matter for 
several people, action for one man.” 

M. Rene Capitant, a gaullist who has 
been pushing the idea of participation for 
some years, and is now minister of justice, 
has recently put flesh on these bare bones. 
He would like to see every firm composed 
of three elements : an employees* co-opera¬ 
tive ; the shareholders ; and the manage¬ 
ment, accountable not only to a supervis¬ 
ory board, representing capital, but also 
to the workers’ co-operative. 

Representatives of capitalism and com¬ 
munism have met this modest plan for 
co-management with predictable cries of 
outrage. The immediate response of the 
leading employers* association was “ruin 


of the national economy.” It is now 
taking the more diplomatic line that 
participation is a lovely idea for which 
existing corporate structures are perfectly 
adapted ; that it is, in the first place, a 
matter of information ; that the boss any¬ 
way shares his responsibility right down 
the line ; but for Pete’s sake don’t anyone 
interfere with his right of decision (or the 
shareholders’ right to appoint him). For 
small business, the problem is even 
simpler : let the employees participate in 
every man’s right to become an employer 
if he can. 

A newly born grouping of managers 
has been more constructive. Their 
emphasis is on encouraging experiment 
with different forms of participation. They 
suggest setting up an institute to teach 
would-be participators about the problems 
they will face, and insurance against 
capital losses incurred through unsuccess¬ 
ful experiments. 

Across the table, the communist trade 
unions organised in the CGT are vigor¬ 
ously hostile. For them, gaullist participa¬ 
tion is a “ diversion mystificatnce.” The 
first step, in private industry, is recogni¬ 
tion of trade union rights, far from univer¬ 
sal in France where Citroen has only 
just let the unions in. But what counts is 
an overall policy of economic democracy, 
including nationalisation of key sectors, 
where, once nationalised, the firms would 
be “democratically*'* run, with the 
assistance of the relevant trade unions, in 
a manner carefully unspecified. 

The non-communist CFDT, which Out¬ 
flanked the CGT on the left in May, 
wants to see “ self-management ” in which 
everyone can take part, both, as an indi¬ 
vidual and a member of a group, in 
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the decisions that concern him. Exactly 
who is to have these rights is rather 
uhclear—-the GFDT forpyiatiOh “.all 
those concerned f ! Seems to leave zoom 
for the capitalist to creep in-—and just 
how it is to be done remains wholly 
unclear until the CFDT militants have 
met to discuss the lessons of May. 

As for the Force Ouvri&re, allied to 
the Mollet socialists, for what it is worth 
(which is not much), what counts is “ not 
formulas but a decent wage ” and not 
any sort of association with capital but 
freely negotiated contracts between basic¬ 
ally different interests. 

All ideas of participation—and many 
others are being aired, mostly in terms as 
imprecise as they are elegant—are in any 
event miles in front of the facts. The 
French patronat has not yet even accepted 
the trade unions as the employers of most 
industrial countries have. The comith 
d'entreprise which de Gaulle’s govern¬ 
ment provided for in 1945 have hardly 
reached the status of an average British* 
works council. A scheme of optional profit- 
sharing produced in 1959 covered less 
than 1.5 per cent of the industrial labour 
force by 1965. 

That was the year of u the Vallon 
amendment," named after M. Louis 
Vallon, chairman of the national assem¬ 
bly’s finance committee, and an ally of 
M. Gapitant. It provided for nothing more 
than compulsory profit-sharing, ana even 
that, after much opposition from business, 
seemed to have been buried by a com¬ 
mittee set up to see if it was feasible. 

The committee said no. But the general 
said yes, and last autiitnn a decree 
appeared applying to firms of more than 
100 workers. Starting from post-tax profits, 
capital is to get its 5 per cent return, 
labour its fair proportion (allowing for 
other factors of production) of what is 
left ; fair, that is, until it is arbitrarily 
halved. The result is to be distributed to 
the workers, in proportion to individual 
salaries, in one form or another of com¬ 
pulsory savings untouchable for five yean. 
The net effect is that about 2 million of 
France’s 13 million workers in industry 
and commerce can expect an average, 
blocked, bonus of maybe 2 per cent. 

Provided it invests a sum equal to what 
is thus “ distributed,” tax allowances 
ensure that the net cost to the firm is 
precisely nothing ; the taxpayer, in effect, 
is paying the full cost of a directly 
regressive redistribution of wealth. In case 
the business community had any remaining 
worries, an official commentary on the 
decree reassures them that the workers’ 
financial interest gives the right to "in¬ 
formation” and "dialogue” but not to 
any kind of co-management. 

Little wonder that some cynicism greets 
President de Gaulle’s explanation that he 
could not introduce participation earlier 
in his ten years of power because the 
public was not yet ready for it. On Wed¬ 
nesday, M. Couve's ideas were notably 
more cautious than M. Capitant’s. The 
workers, he said, must be informed, be 
able to give their opinions and be asso¬ 
ciated in the' company’s prosperity. But 


management ? That is for the managers. 

Mpre evidence be available after 
the sumi^r fiplidiy, which the govern? 
merit will sperfti in consultations before 
drawing up a bill. This, apparently, will do 
no more than " define the principles ” of 
a “ dialogue ” between bosses and em¬ 
ployees. Meanwhile the evidence available 
of the gaullist attitude to participation is 
that since the gaullist majority in the 
assembly no longer absolutely demands 
the participation of M. Giscard d’Estaing, 
Giscard, seeking re-election to his post as 
chairman of the finance committee, on 
Tuesday was duly kicked out. 

Italy 

Strategy on the 
beaches 

FROM OUR ROME pOBRfSPONDENT “ 

Examinations and the Jfuly heat have pro¬ 
duced a lull in Italy’s student war. Many 
of the combatants have gone home for 
some last-minute swotting, while the 
leaders make for the beaches to discuss 
their autumn strategy. No one doubts that 
hostilities will revive after the vacation 
and the students are expecting reinforce¬ 
ments : the next crop of freshmen will 
not be raw recruits but trained forces with 
a year's experience of “ total contestation ” 
in the secondary schools. The question is 
whether the discussions on the beaches will 
help the students to focus their war aims. 
Some of their older sympathisers would 
like to see them lower their sights from 
total contestation—-their present slogan— 
to concrete and feasible reforms of the 
university and high school curricula, 
teaching methods and administration. $9 
long as the movement is guided by Its 
“ maoist ” zealots the** is not much hope 
of this. . 


It is very difficult to assess the impor¬ 
tance of the leadership in an interactional 
movement wftifeh. appears to be largely 
. spontaneous and certainty springs from 
ctoep and perhaps as yet Uftfathottted 
causes. In Italy, as elsewhere, it has 
brought to the surface a number of groups 
who are more articulate than the mass 
and can variously and very approximately 
be classified as maoist, trotskyist, castroist, 
rnarcusian and so forth. By and large they 
represent the various communist heresies 
and many of the leaders have been ex¬ 
pelled from the Communist party, which 
now regrets its lack of flexibility. But there 
kre also Catholics who appeal to the dicta 
of Paul VI as well as to those of John 
XXIII. 

These groups have different ideological 
'origins. They operate at a provincial level 
ana are not well coordinated. But they 
are as one in refusing to accept (or even 
discuss) an educational system which they 
look upon as the instrument of “ neo¬ 
capitalist” oppression. By neocapitalism 
they mean the new type of industrial 
economy dominated by the very large 
industries whose requirements condition 
the pattern of the country’s social and 
economic growth. In Italy, they say, this 
pattern hag only recently become super¬ 
imposed upon an older " paleocapitalist ” 
system, dominated by the big landowners, 
the. church, the banks, the professional 
bigwigs and the local notables. The 
analysis is not wholly correct because 
industry, even in the ” paleolithic ” stage, 
always influenced Italian politics, but it 
pinpoints the change that has come over 
Italy since the mid-1950s. 

Some pundits are saying that it is the 
failure of the neocapitalist system, with 
its verbal emphasis on planning, to satisfy 
the high hopes it raised of a planned and 
harmonious development of the economy 
which generated the students’ revolt. They 
point out that the fine promises contained 
ui the original draft for school and 
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have we met? 



At Hewett Field in the North Sea? 
This is the natural-gas field we will 
produce for ourselves and others to 
supply Britain with a new and more 
economical source of energy. 


Near Brussels? We helped you 
solve a couple of knotty technical 
problems at our new International 
Technical Center. You visited our 
facilities and met our experienced 
staff. 



Didn’t we have a long talk over a 
beer in Munich? We discussed high 
density polyethylene and the six 
countries in Europe where it is made 
using our process. 


At your plant in France? You 
mentioned your interest in new 
hydrocarbons and we described the 
long line of high purity hydrocarbons 



At an inn in the Dolomites? There 
the conversation turned to five 
Philblack* carbon black plants in 
Europe that provide fast delivery to 
your company anywhere in Europe. 


Madrid? Here you mentioned 
Solprene* rubber and its popularity 
with shoe manufacturers in Spain. 
Yes—the two Solprene plants in 
Europe support our conviction that 
Solprene is the rubber of the future. 
"Trademark Phillips Petroleum Company 


For more information about our petrochemicals, rubber, carbon black, plastics—and 
high quality petroleum products, please contact us in Brussels. We wi|i have someone 
from our nearest office gist in touch with you. Phillips Petroleum Company Europe- 
Africa, 39, Boulevard deWaterloo, Brussels 1, Belgium. 

PHILLIPS PETROLEUM 
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university development lmvjj been whittled 
down to an ignominious fraction. 

The students, for their part, complain 
that the university, as it stands, either 
turns out graduates (from the scientific as 
well as the arts faculties) who are unable 
to find jobs, or else prepares technicians 
who must fill the jobs that industry' has 
prepared them for and are therefore 
merely cogs in a machine. This process, 
they say, is part of a deliberate scheme to 
keep them in subjection to the “neo¬ 
capitalist system/' Hence the refusal to 
discuss reform. They want to improve 
the university, they want to change it. 

There are plenty of other explanations 
of the present malaise hut none of them 
seems quite to fill the bill. Some people 
think the students are breaking away at 
last from the fearful oppression of the 
family, but there is not really much 
evidence to prove it. 

In some respects the present movement 
is akin to the nihilism and the futurism 
which troubled Italy at the beginning of 
the century, though its inspiration is pre¬ 
dominantly marxist with tne emphasis on 
historical determinism. The first explo¬ 
sion took place last autumn in Turin, 
which has the most up-to-date industry 
in the country, with the whole city, 
including the university, revolving round 
Fiat. But the next outburst was in the 
very Catholic city of Trento. It took place 
in the sociology department and was sus¬ 
tained by Catholic students and student- 
priests in opposition to the hierarchy. 
After that practically every university in 
the country took fire. The biggest fracas 
occurred in Rome when students occupied 
the faculty of architecture and were 
brutally expelled by the police. The 
experience was repeated when students 
tried to reach the French embassy to 
protest against General de Gaulle. 

In all the rioting the architecture 
schools have been to the fore, but the 
intellectual leadership comes from the 
departments of philosophy. Most of the 
editors of the score or so of student move¬ 
ment reviews are philosophy students or 
graduates. Most of them are former com¬ 
munists and there is no doubt that, at this 
level, the movement developed as much 
in antipathy to the authoritarianism of 
the Communist party as to the paternalism 
of the Italian establishment. As long ago 
as 1964 Signor Togliatti was jeered in 
Pisa by students of the Scuola Normale , 
Italy's most exacting university, and now 
an important centre of the movement. 

Too late, perhaps, the Communists are 
now trying to make peace with the 
students while doing their best to prevent 
the movement from contaminating the 
workers. Pisa itself is the centre of Potere 
Operaio, the branch which is working 
harde$t to carry the students' movement 
into the factories. So far the Italian Com¬ 
munist party has been more tactful in its 
handling of the students than the French, 
but the test will come with the next crop 
of strikes in the autumn. The autipnn 
shfetg# also shoW whether txtfc government 
.^#ttartds to rely on reforms or police action 
lv o bring the students to heel. 


Spain 

Silly season 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 
During last week’s fiesta in Pamplona, a 
bull that was either more stupid or more 
astute than the others ran the wrong way 
and put 30 youths in the infirmary. It is 
that sort of summer, indeed that sort of 
year : the weather is freakish—there has 
been fog on the Costa Dorada—and the 
political scene is rich in self-caricature. 
£ven the serious papers read at times like 
the Canard Enckaine. 

Having adhered to the new inter¬ 
national declaration of human rights, the 
Spanish government banned a conference 
on the subject organised by the Friends 
of Unesco. Having “abolished” pre¬ 
censorship of the press, the government 
has fined editors for failing to deliver 
copies of their papers to the former 
censors 30 minutes before publication— 
and has seized issues containing items the 
former censors disliked. The paper Madrid 
has been suspended and fined for publish¬ 
ing a criticism of General de Gaulle that 
the former censors considered applicable 
to General Franco ; and a third of the 
capital’s press corps, in the one encourag¬ 
ing action in the whole series, has protested 
on behalf of Madrid in the name of the 
“ freedom of the press that Spanish society 
needs.” 

The high court has issued a solemn 
reminder that communism is illegal in 
Spain. So, too, is democracy ; and, since 
Senator Kennedy’s death, Falangist and 
other commentators, who approved of or 
failed to condemn the killing of thousands 
of Spanish Republicans after the civil war, 
have worked themselves into a lather of 
indignation over the murderousness of 
democratic politics. (“ Democracy cannot 
tolerate great men ; it murders them.”) 

The regime is officially opposed to 
American-style capitalism but angry with 
American capitalists because they are not 
investing as much as it had hoped in 
Spain this year. The editor of the official 
trade union organ, Pueblo , has reacted to 
a few mildly critical phrases in a 
monarchist daily by devoting a whole 
page to the defence of his political, sexual 
and financial orthodoxy : in it he reveals 
himself to be mortgaged up to the eye¬ 
brows in his purchase of the delights of 
the capitalist consumer society the regime 
has allotted him the role of attacking. 

Spain is officially a monarchy, with 
General Franco a kind of regent. But 
private ceremonies that were due to be 
held last month to mark the name-day of 
Don Juan, the principal pretender, were 
banned by the government. Even a ban¬ 
quet in honour of the ageing monarchist 
politician Gil Robles has been forbidden 
lest it subvert the nation. 

On July 12th the government issued a 
deerfee establishing the order of prece¬ 
dence to be observed in official ceremo¬ 
nies : first, the chfef of state ; second, the 
liefr to the throne ; third, the head of the 
government ; fourth, the vice-president of 


the government. At present only numbers 
one and four ill this series ere officially in 
position. But another decree is expected 
soon specifically, naming Don Juan Carlos, 
Don Juan’s 30-year-old son, as heir to the 
throne. Juan Carlos has been carefully 
groomed by the regime, but he insists that 
he will not agree to take precedence over 
his father, and his father has said he does 
not intend to abdicate. That fog on the 
Costa Dorada seems to be moving in over 
Madrid. 

Greece 


Watchdogs for ever 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

A master-plan for a docile democracy 
was published in Athens last week. It 
equips the nation with a set of omnipotent 
watchdogs to prevent the abuse of powers 
and rights—save by the armed forces in 
the name of the nation. 

The king's powers and prerogatives 
could not have been more drastically 
curtailed if the constitutional reform had 
been entrusted to the left-wing Centre 
Union itself. But Andreas Papandreou, 
the chief advocate of constitutional 
reform, is banished for ever from Greek 
politics by a clause which disqualifies from 
political life anyone 'who has ever 
acquired foreign citizenship. 

What all politicians (though not all 
Greeks) resent are the provisions which 
try to modify the whole pattern of Greek 
politics in order to eliminate practices 
which used to lead to corruption and 
favouritism. The draft constitution not 
only cuts the number of deputies by half 
—from 300 to 150 ; it tries to eliminate 
political professionalism, abolish the per¬ 
sonality cult as the basis on which poli¬ 
tical parties are built, and do away with 
the political fiefs which encouraged 
electoral corruption. It also tries to 
raise parliamentary standards by provid¬ 
ing for the appointment as deputies of a 
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number of talented Greeks who are 
unwilling to undergo , the indignities of 
electioneering. 

In'the draft die “ prevailing regime 
and social order” emerges as a much 
broader and more important concept than 
the constitution itself. The armed forces, 
which are placed at the head of the new 
pyramid of power, owe allegiance no 
longer to the king or the constitution, but 
to “ the country, the national ideals and 
national traditions.” Their new mission, 
41 to defend ... the prevailing regime and 
social order against external and internal 
enemies,” may be intended to vindicate 
a posteriori the coup of last year. But 
it does, lamentably, create a new 
Independent power. After the Turkish 
revolution of i960 the army never tried 
to make its watchdog role a permanent 
institution. 

The new Greek constitution tries to 
curb'Greek individualism by granting the 
citizen a ration of civil rights, and then 
cautioning him that he stands to lose 
them if he abuses them for subversive 
purposes. The judge of what constitutes 
an abuse of individual rights will be 
another watchdog: the constitutional 
court, which will eventually be appointed 
by the government. This new body is 
also empowered to ban political parties 
for 41 serious violations of the constitution 




Indonesia 



and the laws.” It is easy to see how a 
government will be able to perpetuate 
itself in power by making use of this 
perfectly constitutional method of sup¬ 
pressing its political opponents. And, if 
this is not effective, there is always the 
army, whose leaders can always step in to 
defend the regime and social order. 

The question which was deliberately 
left open in the draft is whether some of 
the most distinguished politicians should 
be allowed to resume activity; or whether, 
as in Pakistan, th^y should be debarred 
provisionally or for life. 

Since there is a clause disqualifying 
from re-election anyone who has served 
for four successive parliamentary terms, 
the pre-1967 politicians may be excluded 
if the clause acquires retroactive effect. 
The dilemma that the politicians now 
face is that, if they continue their total 
boycott of the constitution on the ground 
that the regime, having usurped power, 
has no right to revise the constitution, the 
regime may interpret the clause so as to 
exclude them. Moreover, in view of the 
overwhelming vote that the regime will 
make sure it gets at the plebiscite on 
September 29th, the plebiscite will be 
construed as a popular repudiation of the 
old politicians. 

One Greek paper asked last week, with 
all the candour tolerated, by the censors 
in comments on the constitution, what 
the use was of holding a plebiscite since 
the government was not prepared to en¬ 
force the constitution at once and hold 
elections. The new cdmiduitioh, with all 
its beautiful individual freedoms, could 
in fact go into effect on September 30th, 
and Greece could happily carry on under 
martial law. As for the elections, that is 
clearly another story. < ^ 


Communists behind 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN JAKARTA 

The hunt is on this week for the last 
remaining communist leaders who are 
still thought to he hiding in the backwoods 
of Indonesia. Last week, in a storm of 
controversy and conflicting reports, 
Indonesia's Special Force of communist 
investigators announced that they had 
tracked down the country’s public enemy 
number one, Oloan Hutapea, the so-called 
44 president of the communist government 
of Indonesia.” Hutapea was captured, 
according to some accounts, at his strong¬ 
hold in South Blitar, in east Java ; several 
other communists were arrested with him. 
After being wounded by military gunfire, 
he was reportedly killed by 44 the people.” 

Indonesian military intelligence 
estimates 'the total number of communists 
still active among the 75 million Javanese 
at less than 5,000. Most are probably 
Starving:, hunted and afraid. They have 
long since lost the support of the 
Indonesian people. Money and supplies 
from China are rapidly running out. 

To most Indonesians it is inconceivable 
that the communists could seriously 
threaten President Suharto’s regime. Some 
western observers in Jakarta believe its 
alarm is a device to ensure western aid 
and to justify the continuing existence of 
the present armed forces—half a million 
men, three-quarters in the army. Gertainly 
the army, tries hard to convince the 
.public that comm^wism js ? at the back 
door, Daily the newspaper report the 
capture of more communist activists, In 
Jakarta a fruit-seller, a barber, a postman 
apd a carpenter were all arrested last 


every bush 


month and accused of “ disguising ” them¬ 
selves as ordinary citizens to spread com¬ 
munist propaganda.. 

Some 20,000 troops in Kalimantan and 
eastern Java are currently engaged in seek¬ 
ing out the last communists. In April this 
year communists raided an air force 
ammunition depot in Surabaya. In May 
a large number of prisoners staged a mass 
break-out from one of Java’s largest con¬ 
centration camps. 

In West Kalimantan the regional com¬ 
mander tours villages in his area giving 
regular three-hour lectures on the com¬ 
munist threat. The villagers listen readily 
enough to his stories. Gestapu, the 
emotion-rousing name for the abortive 
communist uprising of September 30, 
1965, is still a word to excite the masses. 

The problem is oversell. Genuine critics 
and innoceqt by-standers constantly run 
the risk of being labelled communists. The 
3 .J million Chinese in Indonesia run that 
risk every day ; too many Indonesians 
consider Chinese and communist synony¬ 
mous terms. In South Sulawesi a seces¬ 
sionist movement by 70 armed rebels was 
prompdy labelled communist; two weeks 
later the regional military commander 
admitted that his rebels were not com¬ 
munists but ” ordinary terrorists led by 
remnants of the 1964 extreme Moslem 
secessionists,” Last week the central Java 
command proudly announced the capture 
of 800 communists within a period of 
two weeks. But are there that many com¬ 
munists left in central Java ? 

' Communists are captured—and released 
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--with artiaiirtg regularity. Many of the 
so-called communists recently arrested in 
central Java had previously been released 
because the state just could not afford 
to keep them in prison. The reason given 
for rearresting them was that they were 
spreading communist propaganda and 
initiating communist celts. 

While the army is enthusiastically hunt¬ 
ing down the last communist leaders 
and stuffing the overcrowded concentra¬ 
tion camps ever fuller, the government is 
at a loss to know what to do with its 
100,000 communist prisoners who are cost¬ 
ing it a small fortune in rice. Only half 
a do$en communist leaders have been 
brought to trial this year because of the 
lack of funds and the men needed to run 
the trials. It would cost the government 
millions of dollars to try the rest. 

Sabah 

Not an inch 

The meandering month-long talks between 
Malaysia and the Philippines about the 
disputed title to the Borneo enclave of 
Sabah came to an unsurprising halt on 
Tuesday. Throughout the negotiations in 
Bangkok, the Malaysians had acted as if 
the Filipinos had no alternative to drop¬ 
ping their claim while the Filipinos 
insisted that the Malaysians had no choice 
but to accede to it. The talks finally 
collapsed when the Filipino chief delegate, 
Mr Guerrero, refused to offer any further 
clarification of the Philippines* legal case. 
The Malaysians, who had been promised 
such clarification, then rejected the claim 
outright. 

The result of the breakdown has been 
a gathering of nationalist steam in both 
countries. The mood in Manila is ugly. 
President Marcos has ordered his defence 
secretary to study the possibilities of armed 
hostilities with Malaysia. Members of the 
bi-partisan foreign policy council which 
he summoned to emergency session spoke 
darkly of “ unthinkable insults to national 
pride” and “Malay arrogance.” 

In Kuala Lumpur, the failure of the 
talks has been received as “ a total 


Canada 

Quick wits/tight 
• lips 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Mr Pierre Trudeau has avoided, the 
blunder committed in 1963 by his pre¬ 
decessor, Mr Lester Pearson, who then 
promised Canadians at the start of his 
Liberal administration “ 60 days of 
decision.” Mr Trudeau is retaining his 
reputation for dynamism precisely because 
he did not offer such quick results. Having 
got one quick result from the electorate 
within 60 days of becoming prime minister 
—a victory that turned a minority govern¬ 
ment into one comfortably holding 155 
seats out of 265—he has plunged into 
internal reorganisation of the government 
structure. The results so far as the 
Canadian public is concerned will not 
begin to become visible until parliament 
reassembles in September. 

Nevertheless some glimpses are avail¬ 
able. His new cabinet, announced two 
weeks ago, is a vigorous group of youngish 
men. French Canadians have moved 
into some key jobs : the quietly competent 
Mi. Jean-Luc Pepin has the combined 
portfolio of trade and industry, while 
Mr Trudeau’s closest colleague, Mr 
Jean Marchand, is to tackle the growing 
problem of regional disparities. 

The youngest cabinet member at 34, 
Mr Jean Chretien has charge of the 
department of Indian affairs and northern 
development, which often in the past has 
been an echo of British colonial admini¬ 
stration. With a bright young Quebecois 
thus in charge of the department, and 
the Liberals boasting the first Indian to 
be elected to parliament, a shake-up of 
policy and personnel seems certain. With 
people like the “ Friends of Rhodesia ” 
arguing that Canada’s attitude to its 
220,000 Indians disqualified it from pass¬ 
ing judgment on white rule in southern 
Africa, this development was timely. 

Another glimpse of modernisation came 
with the appointment of Mr Eric Kierans 
as postmaster-general. This former head 
of the Montreal stock exchange, and 


victory ” and preparations are being made 
to welcome the negotiating team home 
this weekend as national heroes. As jn 


the Philippines, opposition politicians are 
rallying round the government. The 
prime minister’s bitterest critic, the 
leader of the People’s progressive party 
praised the government for doing the right 
thing at the right time for the first time. 

President Marcos recalled Mr Guerrero 


to Manila for a report on the conference, 
after which he is expected to return to 
Bangkok. But Malaysia is not considered 
likely to submit Sabah’s title to further 
bilateral negotiation or even to interna¬ 
tional or regional arbitration. The 
Bangkok meeting is taken as evidence that 
that Asians must solve Asian 
aflp 1 y et mature enough to 
of solving disputes that 
'W*wWpll up in competing nationalisms. 


Quehec revenue minister, has the task not 
only of improving conditions in perhaps 
the worst-run government service (see 
page 72) but also of developing com¬ 
munication by satellite and other forms 
of space-age technology. 

Less welcomed by progressives was the 
appointment of Mr John Turner as justice 
minister. He has the task of pressing 
through the wide-rahgjng amendments to 
the criminal code which Mr Trudeau had 
not the time to complete before he left 
the ministry to become prime minister. 
While Mr Trudeau fought off during the 
campaign a good deal of Catholic criticism 
of this omnibus bill which, among other 
things, liberalises the law on homo¬ 
sexuality, divorce and abortion, Mr Turner 
brashly declared on accepting the , port¬ 
folio that he thought the bill would be 
broken into segments and presented for 



Trudeau rocking it up 


a free vote. It was this deliberate indis¬ 
cretion by Mr Turner that led the prime 
minister into a thumping insistence on 
cabinet solidarity and a warning that any 
minister who offended twice by leaking 
secrets would be fired—if not imprisoned. 

This clamping down may be particularly 
necessary in the delicate'days ahead of 
negotiation with the Quebec government. 
A federal-provincial premiers* meeting is 
to be held next month to discuss how 
the constitution should and could lie over¬ 
hauled. But the scenery has changed since 
the last such meeting in February : Mr 
Trudeau’s rise has coincided with the 
decline of the three most troublesome 
(from Ottawa’s viewpoint) of the provin¬ 
cial chieftains. Mr joey Smallwood, the 
premier of Newfoundland, was so jolted 
by the election results on his island, where 
the federal Tories made spectacular gains, 
that he has announced his retirement next 
year. Mr Ross Thatcher, premier of 
Saskatchewan, suffered similar setbacks, 
with the socialist New Democrats mopping 
up the disenchanted voters. Lastly, in 
British Columbia the Social Credit party 
of Mr “ Wacky ” Bennett was not only 
eliminated at the federal level in the 
general elections but failed to make a 
comeback in any of the three provincial 
by-elections this week. 

Mr Trudeau and his cabinet have given 
little specific indication yet about the 
switches in foreign policy of which the 
new prime minister spoke before the 
elections. The official Canadian attitude 
to the Biafran crisis has remained cautious 
despite vigorous lobbying for action in 
Ottawa by relief agencies. Mr Trudeau 
also backed away from assuming a central 
role in the preparation for the Common¬ 
wealth prime ministers’ conference. He 
discouraged the idea of Ottawa being the 
meeting place. But by January he may 
have become sufficiently worked up about 
the basic inequalities in the world—a 
subject he has spoken and written about 
often-^-to play a major part at the con¬ 
ference in London. 
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For 2 years we’ve been talking 

about SASpitality. and bless 

them all.so have our passengers 


When you talk about how good you are it doesn't mean much. But when other people do, then 
it's a compliment. So when we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how good our SAS¬ 
pitality is, we don’t expect you to take much notice. But when our passengers talk about it... 
then it's a different kettle of fish. And that's just what our customers have been doing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service. The 
next time you’re planning a trip, why don’t you fly SAS? It’ll give you something to talk about 
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South Africa 

White unity, yes; 
white union, no 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA "" 

CORRESPONDENT 

Twenty year? after coming to power and 
at the height of their political dominance, 
the Afrikaner volk who make up 60 per 
cent of South Africa’s white population 
are facing a strange crisis. At a time when 
they appear to be defying the world with 
increasing confidence they have just 
entered an extraordinary period of intro¬ 
spection and self-doubt. The malaise 
emerged clearly this month at a series 
of cultural congresses at which Afrikaner 
intellectual leaders agonised at great 
length over fears that the volk is losing 
its identity. 

Part of the trouble has resulted from 
South Africa’s remarkable economic 
development. As the economy burgeoned, 
thousands of rural Afrikaners—the Boers 
of old, with their simple values and stem 
morality—have been sucked into the 
cities where they have grown steadily 
more sophisticated and cosmopolitan in 
outlook. Slowly the old values are being 
eroded, and Afrikaners are no longer 
quite such a tightly knit, racially self-con¬ 
scious group. The fundamentalist Dutch 
Reformed churches have been worried 
for some time ; now the concern has 
spread to the important cultural organisa¬ 
tions as well. 

But it is not only the impact of an 
industrial revolution that is worrying the 
Afrikaner leaders; ironically, they are also 
being hoist with the petard of their own 

S ditical success. Eight years ago, when 
r Verwoerd was campaigning to turn 
South Africa into a republic, he coined 
a slogan “white unity.” It was at "die 
time when the winds of change were at 
their gustiest in Africa, blowing tales of 
white alarm from Kenya, Congo and 
elsewhere. Dr Verwoerd reckoned cor¬ 
rectly that a large number of English- 
speaking South Africans (who make up 
the other 40 per cent of the white 
population) would share the colonials’ 
feeling of betrayal by Britain, would 
swing to the right in their racial attitudes 
and be ripe for the National party’s 
picking. The accuracy of this prediction 
gave him his republic. It also caused him 
to predict a repolarisation of South 
African politics away from the old 
English-Afrikaner division towards a 
straightforward confrontation between 
apartheidists and integrationists, which 
the former would easily win. 

In other words Afrikaner nationalism, 
that intense and powerful force which 
arose to avenge this jtafeat of the Boer 
war and went ^ tolibnfront £he world, 
was to be ijfro£(tened Out into a general 
white natidlialism : the Afrikaner laager 
be opened to admit all who sub- 
^ ,f scri™|'tb its doctrines. And to show that 
’ he m<$mt it Dr Verwoerd appointed two 


English-speakers to his cabinet, Mr Alf 
Trollip and Mr Frank Waring.. 

The process has gone a long way. The 
white-hot emorionalisni generated by the 
Rhodesian affair has sent a lot of English 
South Africans into the laager. And now 
that they are there they are adding to the 
discomfort of the Afrikaner who feels 
that his party, indeed his whole 
nationalist movement, is no longer 
exclusively his own. The fear is that 
Afrikanerdom might lose itself in the 
broader white nationalism and cease to 
be an exclusive cultural group as well. 
Welcome the English politically but 
reject them culturally, was the theme of 
speech after speech at the congresses. 
White unity yes, but no union with the 
volk. But then who are the volk ? What 
is an Afrikaner ? Does it include that 
most despised of all creatures, the Afri¬ 
kaner liberal ? 

The congresses found no satisfactory 
answers to these questions. The debate 
continues, with the English-speaking 
Nationalist non-Afrikaners feeling increas¬ 
ingly rejected, frustrated and resentful. 
White unity has suffered a considerable 
setback. 


Ethiopia 

Locusts and other 
plagues 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ~ 
ADDIS ABABA 

Next 'Tuesday Haile Selassie will celebrate 
his 76th birthday. It is 52 years since he 
first came to power. During May he made 
Jan arduous series of visits to countries 
ranging from India to Australia and 
Korea by way of Indonesia and Cam¬ 
bodia. He rises at five for prayer ; his 
working day lasts about 14 hours ; he 
takes a nightly “ meditation walk ” in the 
eucalyptus forests above the city. He still 
delegates as little power as he can, and 
receives petitioners personally. But his 
problems grow. 

French Djibuti, still the port and rail¬ 
head for 85 per cent of Ethiopia’s trade, 
is now in the hands of a local government 
based on the Afar half of the population 
and unrepresentative of the Somali half: 
France may eventually leave the prime 
minister, Mr Ali Aref, to sink or swim. If 
Somalia took over Djibuti, Ethiopia’s main 
lifeline would be in the hands of its 
traditional enemies. Many people assume 
that Ethiopia would move in to forestall 
any such takeover. -* 

In Eritrea—which means all down the 
Red Sea coast—the Eritrean Liberation 
Front seeks to cut off Ethiopia from the 
sea. Many of the Eritreans are Coptic 
and of the same family as the Ethiopians, 
but 40 per cent of them are Moslem: and 
the ELF has support of varying kinds frbm 
Syria, Egypt and Sudan. Israeli-trained 
police commandoes comb dissident 
Eritrean villages. Flying oyer them, one 
sees burned-out huts, occasionally a figtire 



Working mperor 


hanging from a gibbet. Some roads are 
closed at night, and some small trails are 
out of bounds to private cars. To the 
west, Sudan has driven more than 
100,000 Christian refugees from its own 
ravaged south into Ethiopia. Only with 
Kenya, whose President Kenyatta is much 
the same age as the emperor, are 
Ethiopian relations' witlf a neighbouring 
state entirely good, although the past year 
has seen a remarkable display of co¬ 
operation with the new government in 
Somalia in ending border conflicts. 

Most of the estimated 25 million 
Ethiopians still live outside the money 
economy. Money supply is only £2 10s 
a head. Annual income per head is not 
much more than £20. The 41,000 soldiers 
and airmen weigh heavily on the budget. 
Ethiopia has obtained loans from 
America, Russia, Germany, the World 
Bank and other sources ; but, except for 
an agricultural agreement with Italy, it 
lacks the sort of tariff preferences winch 
many other African states enjoy with 
either the Commonwealth or the Euro¬ 
pean common market. And now it faces 
the threat of the worst locust invasion 
in recent decades : the pilots and techni¬ 
cians of the international Desert Locust 
Control Organisation are working round 
the clock to spray the rugged canyons 
in the north before the swarms reach the 
more fertile areas. None of these weighty 
problems is mentioned by Ethiopian 
officialdom. The press does not even like 
to mention the troubles of friendly states : 
for instance the Addis Ababa radio and 
press were silent about the strikes and 
riots in France. 

Haile Selassie has clone much to draw 
the huge and sprawling country together, 
but his work of modernisation will still 
he far from finished at the end of his 
long reign, and people already fear the 
uncertain aftermath*, ,Around the heir- 
apparent, Prince Amw Wossen, a battle 
for power is expected to develop among 
the army and air force staffs. The Coptic 
church’s hold on the peasants (except for 
the third of thfcni who are Moslem) is 
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of great political value to the throne. But, 
as the country's main landowner, the 
church heads a still unreformed system of 
debt-peonage which frustrates the coun¬ 
try’s considerable agricultural potential. 

English is now the medium of instruction 
in high schools and universities-—even in 
Eritrean towns like Asmara, where Italian 
is an informal lingua franca. Long threat¬ 
ened and almost encircled by Islam, 
Ethiopia means to strengthen its links 
with the Christianised “ English ” African 
states to the south, from Kenya to Malawi. 

The United States is Ethiopia’s main 
trading partner, coffee being its main 
export. American firms are prospecting for 
offshore oil and extracting potash. The 
emperor has procured a refinery from 
Moscow, a plastics factory from Peking, 
and technical aid from non-aligned and 
communist as well as western sources. But 
the American embassy and the staffs of 
various associated agencies add up to the 
largest American official representation in 
any country in Africa. In addition, there 
are more than 3,500 servicemen and de¬ 
pendants at the American military com¬ 
munications centre at Asmara, and 4,000 
American military advisers. 

The country has its student riots, its 
junior-officer plots, its exiled radicals. In 
March a crowd of students protesting 
against the Smith regime in Rhodesia 
stoned the British embassy. The more 
violent student demonstrations in April, 
which temporarily halted all education in 
the capital, were curiously masked in 
xenophobic conservatism. They originated 
with a protest against the staging at 
Addis Ababa university of a fashion show 
featuring miniskirts. The students said 
that western, particularly American, influ¬ 
ences were determining a “wrong order 
of priorities ” in Ethiopia. 

The emperor’s dependence on America 
helps to explain his encouragement of 
the remarkable Asmara communications 
station, which includes a deep-space probe 
similar to Jodrell Bank’s, represents an 
investment of $60 million, and costs over 
$5 million a year. It is Ethiopian Air¬ 
line’s best customer. Locally, its main 
benefit is derived from the weather 
satellites, which help predict locust 
movements. 

Gambia 

Go on* fight 

President Kaunda of Zambia, visiting 
Britain this week, has been looking at 
British anti-aircraft missiles, and has said 
that he vftlT go lelfeewheie if Britain will 
not sell soxpe to him. There seems no 
good reason Hot to: Theyare defensive 
weapons, -Jkvt h&yit.bmm incursions into 
Zambian'ajr ipace from Rhodesia ibid 
Mozambique. ’■ These may have been un¬ 
intended. But if guerrilla raids into white- 
controlled territory become serious it is 
possible that Rhodesia, for instance* might 


try a retaliatory air attack. Mr Kaunda is 
entitled to his British missiles, and Britain 
to the foreign exchange they wilL bring 
in. 

But Mr Kaunda has not helped his case 
by attacking British ministers as “cowards” 
and calling for a parachute drop into 
Rhodesia to finish with Mr Smith, his 
prospective republic and all. No doubt 
Mr Kaunda’s remarks reflect his need to 
sound tough in Zambia, where he faces 
elections in January: he does not want to 
be outflanked by his angry foreign mini¬ 
ster, Mr Simon KapWepwe, who has been 
saying that British arms for Nigeria prove 
that “white men will kill black men for 
money.” Mr Kapwepwe’s support is con¬ 
centrated among the Bemba people in 
northern Zambia, and Mr Kaunda may 
be trying to prevent a split developing be¬ 
tween them and the groups in the east 
and west. 

Yet to say, at this stage in the pro¬ 
ceedings, that the Rhodesia problem can 
be solved by sprinkling paratroops over 
Salisbury is military nonsense. It is not 
made political sense by the assertion that 
the only alternative to British violence now 
in Rhodesia is much greater black 
African violence later against the whole 
of white southern Africa. Real pressure 
on Africa’s white regimes means pressure 
on South Africa. If any British govern¬ 
ment tried that, the economic repercus¬ 
sions would ensure that aid to developing 
countries, Zambia among them, would he 
the first victim- 


Russia 

As usual, guns 
or butter 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

Russia’s chief economic problem in the 
late 1960s is the dash between civilian 
needs and the money required for defence 
and space. This is the theme of a recent 
American report by a sub-committee of 
the Joint Economic Committee of Con¬ 
gress. Out of the prolonged dash of 
claims there has emerged a package deal 
that is likely to operate until 1970. This 
seems to entail, first, a marked increase in 
military and space expenditure ; second, 
laige additions to the consumer’s money 
income; third, a slowdown in invest¬ 
ment; and, lastly, a cutback in agriculture. 

The consumer's money income will 
grow this year at twiq; the rate of 1967. 
At the present level of living standard^ 
the Russian family (like the Polish, family) 
is still ready to spend! more heavily on 
food Sb, whateNidr thr dSask^iie^ of 
social policy, putting more money into fee 
consumers’ pockets has been, facilitated fcy 
the good,, harvests of fee last few years. 
Thif v ir even though atfditkmal 
(Capital actually being inv^^ in fittns is 
runninig i iS&fcd below 

The slowdown in investment does not 
affect agriculture alone, an^ most recent 


data suggest that it is more marked in 
equipment than in construction. Fixed in¬ 
vestment in construction grew annually at 
an average rate of 12.7 per cent in the 
1930s, compared with 11.6 per cent for 
equipment. But these growth rates had 
plummeted to 7.4 and 5.7 per cent by 
1966-67. 

Admittedly a campaign has been on 
for quite a time to reverse the rise in the 
capital-output ratio ; i.e., to reverse the 
apparent law of diminishing returns on 
new investment. But it has not been suc¬ 
cessful enough to allow the growth of new 
investment to be cut like that. In fact the 
real motive for the cut is the competi¬ 
tion from the fast-growing bill for extra 
armaments and space work. The report 
reveals a significant disparity between the 
forecast growth rate of total machinery 
output (which in Russian statistics in¬ 
cludes armaments) and the growth of 
civilian machinery (which is used 
mainly for industrial investment). The 
difference must be accounted for largely 
by military hardware. 

This switch has implications for the 
Russian rate of economic growth. The 
report says gross national product was in¬ 
creasing at something like 7-7$ per cent a 
year in the 1950s up to 1958. This has since 
levelled out at about 5-5$ per cent a year. 
From this a forecast is derived for the 
period up to 1975 of a growth range of 
4.8 to 6 per cent a year. It is dear 
that this would not give the Russians 
much hope of “ catching up with, and 
overtaking ” the United States, whose pro¬ 
jected growth rate for the period is 4 - 4 i 
per cent a year. 

All exercises in prediction depend on 
the assumptions adopted and it is a virtue 
of the report that these are spelt out. One 
of them relates to the productivity of 
investment. In the second half of fee 
1950s getting an extra unit of national 
product needed less new capital invest¬ 
ment in the Soviet Union than in any 
other major industrial economy (except 
Japan). In the 1960s this ratio—the 
“incremental capital-output ratio”—de¬ 
teriorated in most industrialised economies, 
and the change in Russia was npt excep¬ 
tional. However, the industrial labour 
force was growing much more quickly in 
the Soviet Union than elsewhere. If this 
is allowed for then the Russian , record 
appears to be poorer than in any other 
major economy. 

The authors of the report rightly argue 
that a variety of factors built into the 
Russian economy contribute to this falling 
productivity of capital; that so long as 
defence budgets are expanding -fast the 
civilian investment growth rate must be 
depressed and that these two factors 
must damp down the growth of the 
Russian economy. The JRussian leaders 
must therefore be reconciled to a sladken- 
• ittg of the rate of eoonomic growth. But 
this slackening is presumably regarded as 
fio ntore than temporary. On this assufep- 
; tiott etforts will soon be made to reallocate 
r resources for civilian cipital investment. 
It is one more reason for a relaxed foreign 
policy, , 
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l'J a lion h(l 


Democrats right, left 
and centre 

Washington. DC 


So Vice President Humphrey cancelled 
his speaking engagements in Los Angeles 
and San Francisco last week : an attack 
of Hu kept him from actively campaign¬ 
ing for a week. To conclude that his ail¬ 
ment was political, that he was in reality 
deterred from going to California by fear 
of the had reception he would get there, 
is a simple piece of reasoning but almost 
certainly a wrong one. In this campaign 
the secret service perches on every 
candidate's shoulder, even Mr Harold 
Stassen's : an embarrassment to the 
holders of high office who naturally w r ant 
to be folksy and informal, but perhaps 
on balance an asset to their challengers, 
whom a bit of panoply may enhance. 

Everywhere pickets lie in wait to 
plague, especially, the men in power— 
though not only the men in power : it 
was Mr Ceorge Wallace of Alabama, 
the joker in the presidential election pack, 
who was so howled down in Minneapolis 
the other week that President Johnson 
was moved to issue a statement asking the 
public to shut uf> and let candidates 
speak. The truth is that the country is 
in a confounded had temper. Mr Hum¬ 
phrey’s leader and patron was described 
by Miss Mary McGrory, the political 
commentator, this week as “ the President 
to whom most of the nation is off 
limits.’’ Mr Humphrey himself does not 
suffer quite as much as that, but still he 
is liable to suffer pretty badly. Before he 


cancelled the Californian visit he had 
been advised that there might be 15,000 
people waiting to make his life a misery 
in Los Angeles. But 15,000 people are 
not such a lot, in Los Angeles. It was, 
and is, perfectly obvious that he cannot 
seriously campaign for the Presidency 
without visiting the great cities of Cali¬ 
fornia and now that he is better he is 
expected there before July is out. 

Most probably, however, neither Mr 
Humphrey nor any Democrat-can expect 
much comfort in California from now to 
election day, November 5th. Mr Max 
Frankel reports in the New York Times , 
persuasively enough, that the voters of 
California have for the most part for¬ 
gotten why they used to admire Mr 
Humphrey (as they did), or why they 
once rejected his probable opponent in 
the coming presidential election, Mr 
Richard Nixon. All has changed. The old 
are forgetful, the young are cross ; every¬ 
body is soured off and disillusioned— 
groping for a new set of platitudes, as 
Senator McCarthy once perceptively 
remarked. The mood is not peculiar to 
California, merely, like other character¬ 
istics of humanity, present in California in 
an aggravated, larger-than-life form. 

Only last month the Democrats there 
gave 87.9 per cent of their vote to the 
two opponents of the present Administra¬ 
tion, Senator Robert Kennedy and 
Senator McCarthy, but so neatly divided 



Humphrey on tlmita 


as to do neither of them (even had 
Senator Kennedy lived) much good. 
These people are not going to rally to 
President Johnson or his chosen successor, 
Vice President Humphrey. Mr. Frankel 
reports one Democratic leader in Cali¬ 
fornia as saying, 44 these people are not 
going to be satisfied until he [Mr Hum¬ 
phrey! bashes Johnson in public." One 
faction among Mr Humphrey's advisers is 
said to want him to do just that, and 
piefeiably in the context of the drafting 
work on the Vietnam section of the party 
platform (the programme statement) to be 
adopted at the national convention at the 
end of August. There is a theory that 
unity and dignity require Mr Humphrey 
to submit quietly to Mr Johnson’s wishes 
that the platform vindicate his policy. 
But another theory, held by some of Mr 
Humphrey's advisers, claims that an open 
break with the President, on Vietnam 
policy in particular, is precisely what Mr 
Humphrey needs to put him on the 
political map. 

The extreme example of the strains 
on the party’s unity is not California but 
the presidential casdidacy of Mr George 
Wallace, the ex-Governor of Alabama. 
He purports to speak for the many 
southern Democrats whose antagonism to 
federal government, to forced integration 
of the races and so on continues to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the rest of the party. 
Earlier in the year, when his wife lay 
dying, Mr Wallace’s campaign lacked 
impetus and the abiding preoccupatioi of 
the southern states .this year was to bbek 
the nomination, of Senator Robert Ken¬ 


nedy by rallying behind the Vce 
President. Now Robert Kennedy is de»d 
and Mr Wallace’s campaign (to ju$he 
only by the polls) is picking up. TheolJ 
need to nominate Mr Humphrey ha/ dis¬ 


appeared. 

Mr Humphrey’s strategists cold 

politics : not only that they wilP^in the 
nomination despite a few defp^ns by 
southern delegations and a few 1 visions in 
northern ones, but also tnat K Wallace’s 
independent candidacy will hP them win 
southern states in the gene** e . ion in 
November that would <nerwise 
been lost to the Republic*® a nd ** 

Wallace himself will carY . sX ** °a 
more which might oth^J®* » av -liare 
for Mr Nixon. tlndou^Y Mr Wgg*. 
will take more pot^tially {W“£ 
than Democratic vops in tb« ‘ - n 

five states which he may, elt p , DU bl ican 
which he may take ^ough Republica n _ 

votes to let Mr Humphrey . 

bama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mwswippv 
and South Carolina— are the same five 
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which in 1964 finally overcame their 
historic hatred of Republicanism and 
voted for Mr Barry Goldwater rather 
than (as the rest of the country was do¬ 
ing) for a populist Texan. This year they 
would vote for Mr Nixon if Mr Wallace 
were not on the ballot, as probably would 
Florida, Kentucky and Tennessee which 
all went for Mr Nixon in i960. 

It is less certain what the consequences 
of Mr Wallace will be outside the South 
where his popularity, though growing, is 
comparatively small. Again he will be 
capturing traditionally Democratic voters, 
lower-income whites often of central 
European stock. But one cannot tell 
whether they are people who had other¬ 
wise become sufficiently disenchanted 
with the Democratic party to vote Repub¬ 
lican this year. Mr Wallace is also aiming 
for the growing, comfortable suburban 
vote, the sort that in i960 gave a mar¬ 
ginal state like Indiana (and very nearly 
Illinois) to Mr Nixon. The danger that 
Mr Wallace presents to Mr Nixon con¬ 
tributes to the rationale of Governor 
Rockefeller’s attempt to wrest the Repub¬ 
lican party’s nomination from Mr Nixon’s 
grip. Oddly enough Mr Wallace just 
might enable Mr Humphrey, though 
leading a shattered Democratic party, to 
win a general election that otherwise was 
out of his reach. 


The rumours and threats of a fourth 
candidacy and a fourth party, this time 
on Mr Humphrey’s left, represent prob¬ 
ably a less substantial danger to the two- 
party order than dots Mr Wallace, but 
still they cannot be sfeid not to exist. For 
some weeks past controversy on the left 
of the party has centred on the processes 
of selecting delegates 'to the Democratic 
national convention. I| New York, Con¬ 
necticut, Minnesota, Tennessee and Texas 
the McCarthy faction italked out of the 
statfe conventions or caucuses, swearing 
that they had been shoit-changed in the 
allocation of delegates and the popular 
wll flouted. Naturally the party hier¬ 
archy (which means, generally speaking, 
tie Humphrey forces) wants its decisions 
t> be accepted without walkouts and it 
tas begun to be concerned lest the 
national convention next month be 
eitler totally disrupted or visibly un- 
reptesentative. Thus in a few states whose 
selecion of delegates comes at the end of 
the ptocess, th| heirarchy has deliberately 
relaxet its attitude and allowed the 
McCarty forces a few more delegates 
than it hd at first intended to do. 


This not mollify .the increasingly 
f«£; 10 ^ yiitant group among Senator 
^^y'foHowers. Unlike him, they 
, s yming’* the national con- 
* * . threaten to boycott any 
didate othti than their own who may 
oe nominated. Mother school, led by Mr. 

imS. R ^ ^n urging an 
th * put a fourth party on 

£ W* Mr Humphrey in as 

MHTWk Sta ? S 3? Powible. Senator 
McCarthy himself^s refused to coun¬ 
tenance any third or fourth party, for this 

year at any rate. 


Still in limbo are the followers of the 
late Robert Kennedy, wooed by all but 
offered leadership by none. Reports per¬ 
sist of Mr Humphrey’s hopes of getting 
Senator Edward Kennedy to fight the 
election with him as his vice-presidential 
candidate-one of several political 
formulae described as “ the only way to 
stop Nixon,” as if stopping Mr Nixon 
was a political programme in itself. 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller and his men 
have been approaching some of the 
former Kennedy warriors, not always 
without success ; he does share with them 
the cult of quality and of effective 
government. He also shares with the late 
Senator some of the attraction for 
Negroes which the other candidates lack 
so conspicuously. 

Last week, as a sad echo of Robert 
Kennedy’s triumph in South Dakota’s 
primary election on the day of his 
murder, the South Dakotan delegation 
met and decided on a new candidate of 
its own : Senator George McGovern, a 
liberal, cultivated, lovable historian and 
political scientist. Mr McGovern has been 
approached by Democratic dissidents be¬ 
fore to run for President ; he refused, 
and would presumably refuse again. This 
is a year in which a liberal internationalist 
in a Great Plains state will find a sufficient 
challenge to his abilities in the effort to 
hold on to his seat in the Senate. 


Congress's dread 


What Congress dreads is having to sit in 
Washington when an election campaign 
is hotting up. That is just what may 
happen this autumn. In spite of a frenetic 
attempt to get through the pile of legis¬ 
lative work at hand, both the Senate 
and the House of Representatives still 
have more to do than they are likely to 
finish before the Republican national 
convention logins early in August. With 
the Democratic convention scheduled for 
later in the month, the chances are that 
Congress will have to come back in 
September. Leaders of both parties are 
conceding this and President Johnson, 
who does not need to worry about cam¬ 
paigning, has threatened to call Congress 
back by executive order, if it does not 
return voluntarily. 

One possible , piece of unfinished busi¬ 
ness could concern the President's nomi¬ 
nation of his old friend, Mr, Abe Fortas, 
as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 
A number of Republicans, as. well as con¬ 
servative Democrat? who do not like the 
liberal views of Mjr Fortas, could prevent 
the nomination from coming to a vote. 
The Senate must endorse this appoint* 
ment, as well as that of the man nomi¬ 
nated to be" Mr Portal's successor, Mr 
Homer Thornberry, another Johnson 
friend. Already the Senate has slowed 
down its work so that its Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee can question Mr Fortas-*4H un¬ 
precedented step since hq is alreXjy an 
Associate Justice of the Court. For its 


part, the House could spend a lot of time 
on; it i perennial blister, the foreign aid 
Bill. This* year the Administration's 
request, for $2.9 billion, was smaller than 
ever but the sum could be very much 
lower before Congress gets finished with it. 

None the less, the haste of recent weeks 
has produced a number of achievements 
from a Congress which, when the session 
opened in January, was thought to be 
the most conservative in years. Notably, 
the House has just approved a sweeping 
Bill to subsidise rents for the poor and to 
help some of them buy their own houses. 
The most complex, most ambitious hous¬ 
ing Bill in nearly 20 years, it will 
make about $5.6 billion available over 
three years for improving the conditions 
in which some 6 million people live and 
its ultimate cost, considering the length of 
some of its projects, could he around $50 
billion. A slightly different Bill has already 
been passed by the Senate. 

The two Chambers have reached agree¬ 
ment on a Bill approving a programme 
costing about $150 million to combat 
juvenile delinquency and on another (a 
catch-all appropriations Bill involving 
about $9 billion), which included sub¬ 
stantial sums for school lunch pro¬ 
grammes, day care centres, education for 
pre-school children and summer jobs for 
slum youth. The Food for Peace pro¬ 
gramme has been extended for two years. 
Moving along through the pipeline are 
a number of measures which the President 
has classified as major—safeguards for 
consumers, more aid to higher education, 
tighter safety standards for gas pipe¬ 
lines ; one which is thought to stand an 
especially poor chance of survival is the 
much-publicised measure to control the 
sale of guns. 


Jobless worries 


The summer rush into the labour market 
of young people leaving school and 
college and seeking temporary or perma¬ 
nent jobs pushed the American civilian 
work force over the 80 million mark in 
June for the first time. But it also pushed 
the rate of unemployment among teen¬ 
agers up to 13.6 per cent after seasonal 
adjustment and for non-whites up to 7.2 
per cent compared with 3.3 per cent for 
whites. The .following articles describe 
efforts to deal with these blots on 
an otherwise pretty employment picture. 

1 Buying off riots 

Now York 

New York, like many other American 
cities, expects that rioting and violence 
will break out sometime during the 
summer months. To be sure, after the 
traumas of the past year, a riot is hardly 
a startling phenomenon. Spathic city's 
administration, no 1^,;,than;' 1 lie federal 
government has Men most .of 

the year to avoid any major incident 
during the hot weather. 

The difficulty is that most of the plans 
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NEW YORK • LONDON 

Representatives in: BRUSSELS • FRANKFURT 
PARIS • ROME • ZURICH • MEXICO CITY • BEIRUT 
LAGOS • MANILA • SYDNEY • TAIPEI • TOKYO 


Consolidated Statement of Condition. Jane 30,1968 
Directors Assets 

WILLIAM H. MOORE 

Chairman of the Board Cash and Due from Banks.$1,673,880,000 


LEWI8 A. LAPHAM 

Vice Chairman of the Board 

ALFRED BRITTAIN III President 


CHESTER BAYLI8, JR. 

Executive Vice President 

LEE 8. BICKMORE Chairman of 
the Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
National Biscuit Company 

J08EPH F. CULLMAN, 3rd 

Chairman of the Board, 
Philip Morris Incorporated 


U.8. Government Obligations. 430,298,000 

State and Municipal Obligations. 829,616,000 

Other Securities. 72,060,000 

Loans, less reserve for possible loan losses. 3,702,284,000 

Bank Premises and Equipment, less depreciation. . . 46,842,000 

Customers' Liability on Acceptances. 99,067,000 

Other Assets. 162,668,000 

Total Assets . . . ..$6,808,882,000 


RICHARD C. DOANE 

Former Chairman of the Board, 
International Paper Company 

WALLIS B. DUNCKEL President, 
Bankers Trust New York Corporation 

KEMPTON DUNN 

Chairman of the Board, 
Abex Corporation 

PAUL A. GORMAN President, 
Western Electric Company, Inc. 

PLATO MALOZEMOFF President 
and Chairman of the Board, 
Newmont Mining Corporation 

WAYNE C. MARK8 

Sarasota, Florida 

WALTER MARTING President, 
The Hanna Mining Company 

WILLIAM F. MAY 

Chairman of the Board, 
American Can Company 

HERMAN C. NOLEN 

Director of various Corporations 

PHILIP D. REED 

Director of various Corporations 

FRANCI8 C. ROONEY, <JR. 

President, Melville Shoe Corporation 

KENNETH RU8H President, 

Union Carbide Corporation 

ANDREW W. TARKINGTON 
President, Continental Oil Company 

WILLIAM T. TAYLOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
ACF Industries, Incorporated 

WALTER N. THAYER President, 
Whitney Communications Corpordtlon 

E. CLINTON TOWL 

Chairman of the Board, Grumman 
Aircraft Engineering Corporation 

THOMA6 d. WATSON, *|R. 
Chairman of the Board, International 
.Business Machines Corporation 


Liabilities 

Deposits-Demand. $3,613,460,000 

-Time. 2,442,141,000 

Total.$6,966,691,000 

Borrowed Funds. 112,736,000 

Bank’s Liability on Acceptances. 104,133,000 

Reserve for Taxes and Accrued Expense. 36,917,000 

Dividend Payable. 6,362,000 

Other Liabilities. 100,313,000 

Debentures of Affiliated Company 6% due 1886 . . . 20,000,000 

Total Liabilities.$6,335,082,000 


Capital 


Capital Notes 4}% due 1988 .$ 82,680,000 


Stockholder's Equity: 

... $ 

00,886,000 

6urplus. 

. . . 

200,000,000 

Undivided Profits. 

. . . 

97,964,000 

Total Stockholder's Equity . . . 

• • L 

388,850,000 

Total Capital. 

... $ 

471,630,000 

Total Liabilities and Capital . , . 

. . . $6406332,000 


Awett carrlad at $306,381,000 on «Juna SO, 1968 war* 
ptadfed to aaeura dapoaits and for othar purpoaaa, 


London Offices 

% QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.4 H GROSVENOR SQUARE. W.l 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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AMERICAN TOBACCO-G ALLAH ER 

The following is the text of a letter which was posted on 19th July 
to the Ordinary Shareholders of Gallaher. 


GALLAHER LIMITED 

(INCORPORATED IN NORTHERN IRELAND) 


GRANITE HOUSE, 

97-101 CANNON STREET, 

LONDON, E.C.4 


To the Ordinary Shareholders : 

Dear Sir or Madam, 19th July , 1968. 

OFFER BY THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 

Set out below is the text of a Press Announcement which was released at 9.30 am. on Tuesday, 
16th July: — 

41 American Tobacco and Gallaher announce that following discussions between the two 
companies American Tobacco is to make a cash offer to acquire at a price of 35s. a share enough 
of the Ordinary Shares of Gallaher not already owned by American Tobacco to bring its total 
holding of the shares to more than 50 per cent. The Directors of Gallaher consider the term^ 
of the offer to be fair and have received satisfactory assurances as to the intentions and policies 
of American Tobacco for the future. They accordingly recommend shareholders to accept the 
offer and intend to accept in respect of their own shareholdings. 

American Tobacco has had a shareholding amounting to approximately 13 per cent, of 
the issued Ordinary Share capital of Gallaher since the sale to Gallaher of J. Wix & Sons in 1962. 
The offer now being made is for a minimum of a further 27,325,000 shares. Each shareholder 
will be able to tender the whole or any part of his holding, on terms that if acceptances are received 
in respect of more than 27,325,000 shares acceptances will be scaled down pro rata to eliminate 
the excess. In no case, however, will any acceptance be so scaled down as to result in thej>urchase 
of less than one half the number of shares tendered. 

American Tobacco is not a newcomer to the British Tobacco industry Its operations in 
the U.K. date back to 1927, and it was responsible through Wix for developing the successful 
Kensitas brand. In the U.S. American Tobacco is a leader both in research and development 
and in the marketing of new brands and types of cigarette. Its principal brands are Pall Mall, 
Lucky Strike, Tareyton, Carlton and Silva Thins and it also manufactures several leading brands 
of cigars and smoking tobaccos. 

American Tobacco’s policy, already adopted with other subsidiaries, is to encourage 
autonomous operations. If the offer is successful, American Tobacco would expect to follow 
this policy in the management of Gallaher. 

Application is being made for the necessary consents under the Exchange Control Act, 1947. 

American Tobacco is being advised by Morgan Stanley A Co. of New York, and by 
Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited. Gallaher is being advised by Lazard Brothers A Co. Limited. 
Morgan Grenfell will send out formal documents as soon as possible.” 


Pending your receipt of the formal offer on behalf of American Tobacco* you are 
strongly advised to take NO ACTION in relation to the Philip Morris offer of 25s, per 
share tor half your shareholding. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. R. Norman, 

Chairman* 
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Rioting for Jobs 


are stop-gap efforts to buy off Negro 
and Puerto Rican teenagers until Septem¬ 
ber when school reconvenes. This requires 
substantial sums of money—not as much 
certainly as last summer’s riots cost 
Detroit or Newark, but more than either 
the federal or city government has 
allotted so far for New York in 1968. 
When news got out last week that there 
would be fewer jobs than in 1967, 1,500 
teenagers marched on City Hall, all of 
them demanding work for the summer, 
some of them smashing cars and knocking 
down by-standers. 

The youngsters are under no illusion 
about the meaning of the jobs. They are 
aware that many of these are make-work, 
designed to keep them tranquil and the 
city 14 cool.” But the young people are 
willing to be bought off for the moment 
for they can perceive that some attempt, 
modest though it may be, is being made 
to change conditions. They know of friends 
from the street who at the age of 18 are 
in training programmes at the Radio 
Corporation of Anferica, the Chase Man¬ 
hattan Bank and Time-Life, Inc. (The list 
is a long one.) While in the past, only the 
middle-class, light-skinned or otherwise 
acceptable Negroes had access to these pro¬ 
grammes, now the very black, the poor 
boy and the school drop out from the 
slum streets are getting some attention 
and training. The same is true at univer¬ 
sities. Columbia University, for example, 
looks truly integrated during the stumper 
months, even though the black students, 
numbering well into the hundreds, are 
teenagers receiving special pre-university 
instruction, while the whites are older, 
primarily university, students attending 
summer session. 

The number affected by this progress, 
is woefully small but it is a start ana one 
that is personally recognised by many of 
the kids in the street. Meanwhile, they 
“ want theirs ” which means some kind of 
pay-off from the white system. It is the 
realisation of this by -Mayor Lindsay, and 
by a few (relatively tew) officials in 
Washington, that has led to special sum¬ 
mer funds tor the Neighbourhood Youth 
Corps. Last year New York received $13.1 
million from Washington for its Youth 
Corps programmes and wound up adding 


$5 million of its own to carry approx¬ 
imately 43,000 youngsters on its payroll 
until September classes began. This year 
the Mayor asked for an increase of $6.5 
million, only to discover that New York 
had been cut to $11.7 million dollars, as 
Washington pulled back on its spending. 

The Mayor’s response has been to point 
accusingly at federal officials ana to 
shorten the summer programme from ten 
to eight weeks. The Democrats in Wash¬ 
ington and on the City Council have 
indicated that Mr Lindsay still has $5 
million of the city’s funds and that, in a 
pinch, he can cut the young people’s pay 
from the present low of $37 a week. But 
to the youngsters, and to their militant 
black leader, Mr Willie Smith (Director 
of the Youth Coips, at $18,000 a year, 
suspended, then reinstated, for his part in 
the demonstrations), the price is dear. 
Jobs or riots and it makes little difference 
who puts up the money. 

2 Reaching the hard-core 

With pride the National Alliance of Busi¬ 
nessmen announced recently that it held 
signed pledges from private firms to 
employ 133,000 of the hard-core unem¬ 
ployed ; its interim target was only 100,000 
jobs by mid-1969 and 500,000 by 1971. 
This JOBS scheme is an experiment to 
see whether private enterprise can suc¬ 
ceed where the government has failed, 
with the desperately disadvantaged, the 
men who cannot read (even 44 in ” or 
“ out ” on a door) and who cannot get to 
work on time (often because they have 
never needed an alarm dock). There is 
government money for firms which co¬ 
operate, up to $5,000 for each man 
trained ana given a job ; this is to cover 
the extra cost of counselling, literacy 
training, health services and transport. 
It is far more than has been allowed for 
earlier on-the-job training schemes. 

The virtue of the businessmen’s scheme, 
by contrast with the multiplicity of govern¬ 
ment programmes, is that it holds out the 
prospect of a specific permanent job at 
the end of training, with a .promise of 
promotion for those who make good. This 
is what has persuaded a militant Negro 
organisation like the Congress of Racial 


Equality to support it. Interestingly, about 
half those participating (some 6oo firms 
a't present) are expected to refuse govern¬ 
ment aid ; the General Motors Corpora 
lion is an outstanding example. Some 
dislike the red tape ana delay involved ; 
others are not keen on having the govern¬ 
ment looking over their shoulders and 
perhaps into their books ; some may want 
to be able to renege on their pledges, 
particularly if the economic boom slows 
down as the new taxes make themselves 
felt. Responsible employers are already 
worrying about their trainees if lay-offs 
should become necessary ; the rule is 14 last 
hired, first fired.” 

For firms which took part in last year’s 
pilot programme or struck out on their 
own, the experience was an eye-opener. 
At the General Electric Company, a 
pioneer, the turnover was staggering at 
first, perhaps because Negroes from the 
rural South who had never even been in 
a factory were put straight on the produc¬ 
tion line without any previous introduc¬ 
tion. Absenteeism soared ; quality plunged. 
One understandably anonymous employer 
reported drunkenness, theft and other 
crimes. On the other hand the Chrysler 
Corporation, which has just come back 
for more with a $6 million contract to 
train 3,000 workers, the biggest yet, reports 
that once the hard-core men learned their 
way around, their attendance was better 
than average, their performance was up 
to scratch and hardly any left the job. 
But recruiters have had to remember 
not to ask for high-school diplomas, to 
overlook convictions for petty offences, 
sometimes to arrange shorter hours. 

How many of the men taken on are 
likely to come from the true hard-core 
of 400,000 or so who have been out of 
work for over 15 weeks is in dispute. 
Mr Herbert Hill of the National Associa¬ 
tion for the Advancement of Coloured 
People says that so far even recruiters 
who have gone into the slums have simply 
creamed off young men who would soon 
have had jobs anyway. In theory the 
federal and state authorities are supposed 
to identify the hard-core and pass them 
on to businessmen ; no one is very happy 
about how this will work. A development 
of some promise is the creation of employ¬ 
ment inside the ghettoes by the Westing- 
house Electric Corporation in Pittsburgh 
and by Negroes themselves, with help 

WHERE JOBLESSNESS HURTS 

Unemployment m% of labour force 
Aprfl-June1068 
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from the Xerox Corporation, in Rochester, 
New York. 

And even if 500,000 hard-core unem¬ 
ployed are in jobs by 1971, will this be, 
as some experts say, “ just a drop in the 
bucket ? ” Probably it would be a sub¬ 
stantial drop if only the wholly unem¬ 
ployed in the explosive ghettoes are con¬ 
sidered. There were 373,000 at the latest 
count, over a third of them men, a fall of 
64,000 in a year. The much graver 
Challenge, it is argued, is posed by Negroes 
who have dropped out of the labour force 
altogether or are in part-time, insecure 
jobs at poverty wages ; this “ under¬ 
employment ” in the ghettoes was put at 
716,000 last year by the President’s Com¬ 
mission on Civil Disorders. On top of this 
are many non-whites in menial, dead-end 
jobs. This is why the commission pressed 
the urgency of 600,000 new jobs from the 
private and public sectors, half from each, 
this year and a million from each over 
the coming years. 


Garrison's way out? 


The men accused of America's two most 
recent political assassinations are soon to 
have their day in court. Mr Sirhan Sirhan 
will perhaps be revealing this week how 
he intends to plead against charges that 
he shot Robert Kennedy, while Mr 
James Earl Ray has decided not to 
appeal against extradition from Britain 
and will return to the United States 
to be charged with the murder of Martin 
Luther King in Memphis. Meanwhile, 
back in Louisiana, the trial of a man sup¬ 
posedly involved in a plot to kill President 
Kennedy has not yet taken place. Our 
correspondent who was recently in New 
Orleans suggests that the prosecutor him¬ 
self may be losing interest : 

Since February, 1967, when he 
announced that he was investigating a 
“plot” which allegedly led to the 
assassination of President Kennedy in 
1963, Mr Jim Garrison, the district 
attorney of New Orleans, has come in 
for his share of abuse. The contradictions 
in Mr Garrison's case against a local 
businessman, Mr Clay Shaw, and his 
obsession with the management of news 
and headlines have laid him open to 
attack. The latest onslaught, a lengthy, 
heavily documented article in the New 
Yorker magazine, declares the evidence 
assembled against Mr Shaw to be 
fraudulent. The credibility of the article 
is increased by the fact'that it is written 
by Mr Edward Epstein, an outspoken 
critic of the official explanation of the 
assassination contained in the Warren 
Report ; much o jL the material in the 
article Was in Jpct supplied by dis¬ 
illusioned memb im of Mr Garrison’s 
investigating staff. 

Mr Gfecrriapn’s way of escaping from a 
tight coniMM this time was one that he 
Wffbre : he leafad a sensational 
Wjr to local journalists, timed to coincide 
with publication of the New Yorker 
article. A foreign country, he said, had 


supplied his office with information that 
substantiated a charge that he had fre¬ 
quently made in the past, namely that 
the Central Intelligence Agency knew in 
advance of the plot to kill President 
Kennedy and was even a party to it. 
Further inquiry shows that the country 
Mr Garrison has in mind is France, but 
also that the evidence for his charge 
seems to go no deeper than the manu¬ 
script of still another speculative (as yet 
unpublished) book about the Assassination. 

This latest episode in the Garrison 
saga occurs at a critical moment. A local 
federal court in New Orleans is expected 
soon to pronounce on whether Mr Garri¬ 
son should be allowed to proceed with 
his case against Mr Shaw in the 
Louisiana courts. Mr Shaw’s lawyers 
have pleaded that the constitutional rights 
of their client (who has been awaiting 
trial for more than a year, largely because 
of their own legal delaying tactics) are 
being infringed. The court granted an 
injunction temporarily restraining Mr 
Garrison from bringing his charges before 
a New Orleans court and the question 
now is whether or not the federal court 
will ask Mr Garrison for further evidence 
before allowing him to go ahead. If the 
court does call for more evidence, the 
chances are that Mr Garrison will refuse 
to provide it on the ground that he would 
be giving too much away to the defence 
ahead of the trial. 

Such an outcome would not be 
entirely unwelcome to Mr Garrison, 
enabling him to close the case and, more 
important, to set himself up as a southern 
martyr to Yankee justice. For Mr Garri¬ 
son is a political man with unspent 
ambition, famous now but in charge of 
a .case which prejudices his future as long 
as he fails to solve it. Those around him 
believe that they may have enough evi¬ 
dence to convict Mr Shaw of conspiracy 
under Louisianian law (which has a wide 
ranging definition of the word), but they 
do not have anything like enough 
evidence to convince the American public 
or Louisiana’s voters that such a con¬ 
spiracy was connected in any way with 
the actual death of President Kennedy. 


Interlocks unlocked 


Representative Patman has lost no time in 
hitching his banking hobby-horse to the 
series of inquiries into, and moves against, 
conglomerate mergers which is now under 
way. These combinations of companies 
with different and often unrelated 
interests are largely responsible for the 
current boom in mergers and they are 
creating corporations that compare in 
ramifications and influence with the huge 
trusts which inspired the anti-monopoly 
laws at the beginning of the century. 
These laws are not, however, thought to 
be applicable to the general run of con¬ 
glomerate mergers, although this is the 
subject of a White House study now in 
progress. This study is being supplemented 
with a broader investigation by the 


Federal Trade Commission into the 
impact on competition and 1 into the other 
economic effects of conglomerate mergers. 

An interim report is to bei ready in the 
new year and, if the craze for these 
mergers has not abated, congressional 
hearings and maybe legislation are likely 
to follow. Mr Patman will be spurring On 
the interest with, he hopes, hearings on 
the economic power of big city banks as 
revealed in a huge report just produced 
for his banking subcommittee. This power 
is being exercised, the report claims, 
through the $607 billion in funds (60 per 
cent of the assets of institutional investors) 
managed by banks on behalf of private 
trusts, pension funds and other owners. 
This means that a bank frequently holds 
5 per cent or more of the shares in a 
company and may thus be in a position 
to exercise substantial influence over it. 
In addition the company concerned may 
be a commercial customer of the bank 
and the two may have directors in com¬ 
mon. Nearly 300 of the 500 largest 
American companies share directors with 
banks. 

In Mr Patman’s view these relation¬ 
ships are already candidates for anti-trust 
action because there has just been a signi¬ 
ficant broadening in the legal prohibition 
against interlocking directorships. This 
had been presumed to apply only to com¬ 
panies which are direct* competitors but 
the Department of Justice is now applying 
it to firms that compete only in a small 
part of their business. Directors of a 
number of leading companies arc resign¬ 
ing, under pressure from the department, 
from one or other of their boards. For 
instance, membership of the boards of 
both a motor manufacturer and an oil 
company—the General Motors and Gulf 
Oil. Corporations or the Ford Motor and 
Standard Oil Companies—is not allowed 
under the new interpretation because both 
sell automotive products such as batteries 
and lubricants to car owners. It is being 
suggested that this interpretation of the 
law might be developed to affect con¬ 
glomerate corporations as well as banks 
but so far the Department of Justice is 
saying nothing. 


Ghetto risks 


Many state capitals are now humming 
with reports of “mass” cancellations by 
insurers of policies covering property in 
riot-prone areas. The result has been a 
major crisis in the never easy relationship 
between the companies and the state 
commissioners who fix premium rates and 
regulate insurance in other ways. The 
quarrel has been intensified by the fact 
that two separate problems have become 
confused. 

One is the method by which commis¬ 
sioners decide rates of premium. The 
final charges are generally a compromise 
between local political pressures and the 
realities of insurers’ experience with 
Claims, supported by figures that are, 
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All of these Debenture* hare been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$75,000,000 

Texaco Operations (Europe) Ltd. 

4Vt% Convertible Guaranteed Debentures Due 1988 

(Convertible from April 15,1969 into 
Texaco Inc. Capital Stock at $88*6 a Share) 

Interest payable January 1 and July l 

Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

Texaco Inc. 


MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N.V. 


BANCA COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 


BANQUE DE BRVXELLES S.A. BANQVE LAMBERT S.C.S. 

DRESDNER BANK KREDIETBANK N.V. J. HENRY SC 

Akttenfeeellerhmft 

SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQVE SU. STOCKHOLM. 


MBERT S.CJI. COMMERZBANK 

Aktlen§eeeUeehaft 

J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG & CO. 

Limited 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

AktlenpeeeUechmft 

BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 
SKANDINAVISKA BAN KEN 


SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE SA. STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK S . G. WARBURG A CO. 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N.V. AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. A. E. AMES A CO. ANDRESENS BANK A/S 

Incorporated 

ARNBOLD AND S. BLEICHROEDER, INC. ASTAiRE A CO. BACBE A CO. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

Incorporated 

BANCA IP AMERICA E IY ITALIA BANCA PROVINCIALS LOMBARDA BANCO AMBROSIANO BANCO Dl ROMA 


BANK OF LONDON A SOUTH AMERICA 

Limited 

BANQVE NATIONALS DE PARIS 


BANKHAUS GEBRUDER BETHMANN BANQUE LOUIS-DREYFUS A CIE SA. 


BANQVE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PAYS-BAS 

BANQUE DE SUEZ ET DE VUNION DES MINES BANQUE WORMS A CIE 


BANQUE ROTHSCHILD 


BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK BERLINER BANK BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BLYTH A CO., INC. 

Aktiengeeelleehmft 

GVNNAR BOHN A CO. A/S BRINCKMANN, WIRTZA CO. BVRKHARDTA CO. BURNHAM AND COMPANY CAZENOVEA CO. 
CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. CREDIT INDVSTRIEL D* ALSACE ET DE LORRAINE CREDIT LYONNAIS CORPORATION 


BANQUE WORMS A CIE BARING BROTHERS A CO., 

Limited 

BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BLYTH A CO., INC. 


CRSDITO ITALIANO 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION l 

Limited 

THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK 
DEWAAY, CORTVRIENDT INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


DELBRUCK A CO. 
DOMINICK A DOMINICK, 


THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S.pA. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION ROBERTFLEMING A CO. 
FRANKFURTER BANK GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. GUINNESS MAHON A CO. HAMBROS BANK HARDY A CO. G.m.b.H. 
HARRIS A PARTNERS INC. HAYDEN, STONE R. HENRIQUES JR. HILL, SAMUEL A CO. HOLLANDSCHE BANK-UNIB N.V. 

fmeorpormiod Umilvtf 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING COHPORATION W. E. HUTTON UNDERWRITING LTD. 
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AH of these securities have been sold . This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 
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Zapata Overseas Capital Corporation 

63/4% Subordinated Guaranteed Debentures Due 1980 

(With Warrants Attached) 

Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal (and Premium , if any), Interest and 
Sinlpng Fund by and Subordinated to Certain Present and Future Indebtedness 
of and with attached Warrants to Purchase Shares of Common Stoc\ of 

Zapata Off-Shore Company 


The Underwriters of this issue included: 


Lehman Brothers 


S. G. Warburg & Co. 

Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. 
Banca d’America e d’ltalia Banca Privata Finanziaria S.p.A. 

Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. Banco di Roma Banque de Bruxelles S.A. 
Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Baring Brothers & ( 


Banca Commercial Italians 

Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Banca Provinciate Lombards S.p.A. 
Banque Europeenne de Financement 
Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas 
Bayerische Vereinsbank 


Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Baring Brothers & Co., Bayerische Vereinsbank 

Limited 

Brinckmann, Wirts & Co. Buckmaster & Moore Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank 

AktlengenelUehaft 

La Compagnie Financiers Credit Commercial de France S A. Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano 


La Compagnie Financiers 
Den Danske Landmandsbank 


Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Corporation Dresdner Bank 

Limited Aktlonfeaellechaft 

Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale, S.p.A. Robert Fleming & Co. Hambros Bank Hill, Samuel & Co. 

Limited Limited Limited 

Istituto Bancario Italiano Kitcat & Aitken Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.k. Lazard Freres & Cie 

Luxembourg nolan 

Mees & Hope Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie 

Limited Limited 

Sal Oppenheim ir. & Cie. Pierson. Heldring & Pierson N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Istituto Bancario Italiano Kitcat & Aitken Kredietbank N.V. 


Lazard Freres & Cie 


Sal Oppenheim jr. & Cie. 

J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Society Generate de Banque S.A. 
Srenska Handelsbanken 


Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


Singer & Friedlander Skandin 

Limited 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank 
S. G. Warburg & Co. 

(Frankfurt) 


Skandinaviska Banken 
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Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 
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Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Wertheim & Co. 


Glore Forgan, Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. 


Wertheim & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Paribas Corporation Bache & Co. Amheld and S. Blekhroeder 

Incorporated Ine. 

Baer Securities Corporation Bear, Steams & Co. R. J. Henderson & Co., Inc. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 


<Vi Sues American Corporation 


Swiss American Corporation 
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In Washington last spring 


inevitably but unfortunately for the com¬ 
panies, a year or two out of date. The 
second problem is the emergence of race 
rioting as a regular, not to say an annual, 
occurrence and one that insurers must now 
allow for. 


The second of these problems ought 
eventually to be solved by the federal 
reinsurance scheme accepted by Congress 
(as part of the housing Bill) last week. 
Under this riot damage is regarded as 
having a special, quasi-insurrectionary 
character, not ins’.cable in the ordinary 
way. “ Catastrophic” losses of this nature 
will therefore be split between the 
insurers themselves and the state and 
federal governments. Insurers will bear 
the first 3 per cent, state governments 
the next io per cent (which will be 
recovered by a levy on insurers) and the 
federal government will bear the remain¬ 
ing 87 per cent. In return, property 
owners in ghetto areas, many of them 
small shopkeepers, must be given "fair 
access*’ to insurance. New Jersey has 
already set up its own reinsurance pool 
to operate the federal scheme and other 
states, led by New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania, are making the necessary arrange¬ 
ments. 


Had this a\l happened earlier the latest 
quarrel might have been avoided. But 
recently several companies, and most 
notably the RritUi-own^d Royal-Globe 


grpup, have 


ptfpse cover in 


Otto arena Amdrici^ mmtm claim that 
1967 riots cost dtatt $70 millioh and 


that this year’* 
a 'Similar sum. 
also become 
pwy has a 
WWMP feu 
netted, unfa** 
taken oiit grttl 

with their controlled 


amount io 
has 



premium rates. 


However, they might have attracted less 


odium had they acted more tactfully and 
not at the very moment when the federal 
Bill was becoming law. The Royal-Globe, 
for instance, has been giving notice of 
only five to ten days in some cases. As 
a result, in some states this and other 
companies are now in danger of losing 
their licences to operate altogether. 


1. 


Fulbright at home 

Little Pock, Arkansas 

Senator William Fulbright pulled a success 
in his home state of Arkansas three weeks 
ago when he revitalised the state's faith¬ 
ful but dispirited Democrats and routed 
those who were hoping to send a delega¬ 
tion to the Democratic national conven¬ 
tion in Chicago which would be sympa¬ 
thetic to the presidential hopes of Mr 
George Wallace, the racist ex-Govemor of 
Alabama who is running as the candidate 
of an independent party. Instead a loyalist 
delegation (with a fair proportion of 
Negro members) will go to Chicago at the 
end of August and on Senator Fulbright*s 
suggestion they will go there uncommitted 
to any presidential candidate. As chair¬ 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations Com¬ 
mittee, Mr Fulbright has been a leading 
critic of the Administration’s policy ih 
Vietnam and he would like to deliver 
Arkansas’s 33 votes to his colleague on 
the committee, Senator Eugene McCarthy, 
provided that this is not a losing cause. 

Until the vital meeting of the State 
Democratic Committee on June 27th, 
the party organisation in Arkansas had 
been dominated for two years by Mr Jim 
Johnson, a local racist and outspoken 
supporter of Mr Wallace. Only one-fifth 
of the committee was similarly pro- 
Wallace but by sheer determination this 
minority had managed to cow its more 
moderate colleagues into submission. Mr 
Fulbright comes up for re-election to the 
.Senate this year and, for only the second 
time in his long career, he faces opposition 
for the Democratic nomination in the pri¬ 
mary election on July 30th, his chief rival 
lieing Mr Jim Johnson himself. The 
Senator had been travelling the state with 
a modest caravan, "dropping in on the 
folks" in a multitude of small villages. 
During his travels he also lobbied Demo¬ 
cratic officials all over the state, county 
by county. By the time the committee 
gathered in Little Rock to nominate the 
52 delegates and 31 alternates to go to 
Chicago, every loyal Democrat knew Isis 
part and played it well. 

This -success will undoubtedly reflect on 
Mr Fulbright s own race for re-nomina¬ 
tion. Foils taken bv the office of Mr 
Winthrop Rockefeller, Arkansas’s Repub¬ 
lican Governor, show that Mr Fulbright 
is leading handsomely. Mr Johnson is 
already discredited by having 1 lost the 
Governorship (traditionally held by a 
Democrat) m 1966 when, in fact, almost 
as manv Democratic voters supported Mr 


Rockefeller as they did their own nomi¬ 
nee. The only threat to Mr Fulbright's 
lead comes from the fact that there are 
two other almost unknown candidates in 
the race for the Senate nomination. I f 
either of their campaigns catches fire, as 
one of them might, they will not take 
their votes from the hard core of reactio¬ 
nary support that Mr Johnson enjoys but 
from Mr Fulbright. Therefore they could 
deny him an absolute majority and force 
him into a "run-off" election, a pros¬ 
pect which seriously worries his staff. 

Arkansas’s congressional delegation 
includes not just Senator Fulbright, but 
Mr Wilbur Mills (the chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
of Representatives), and Senator John 
McClellan (chairman of the Government 
Operations Committee). That a state with 
only 1 per cent of America’s population 
should have so much influence is the pro¬ 
duct of the congressional seniority enjoyed 
by representatives of safely one-party 
states. This brings not just lustre but 
money. For every dollar of federal tax 
collected in Arkansas the state has been 
getting three dollars back in federal dis¬ 
bursements. Senator Fubright is known 
both in the Senate and, more to the point, 
in Arkansas as a powerful friend of the 
growers of rice, soya beans and cotton 
who people the eastern and central part 
of the state and of the chicken farmers 
in the north who make Arkansas the 
second largest poultry-producting state in 
the country. His conservative record 
on civil rights and the minimum 
wage very nearly lost him the endorsement 
of organised labour this year and, in par¬ 
ticular, he has had to step up his courtship 
of the Negro vote in the face of more out¬ 
spoken resentment of his paternalist 
attitude towards black living conditions. 
If the campaign quickens this, rather than 
his dovish views on the war in Vietnam, 
may prove to be his Achilles's heel. His 
stand on the war is now less of a liability 
(even in Arkansas than it was when he 
first took it. 


MOTOR 

BUSINESS 

No 66. July 1666 contains reports on : 

COMMERCIAL VEHICLES IN SPAIN 
UK MOTOR COMPONENTS INDUSTRY 
THE BRAZILIAN CAR INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE PENETRATION OF THE 
SOUTH AFRICAN VEHICLE MARKET 
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Missed train, catching bus 


Mrs Castle and Mr Marsh are being very 
brave about the municipal bus dispute, 
partly because they have to be. The 
Chancellor and others have made clear 
that these two ministers, who forbad a 
railway lock-out and thereby triggered a 
railway surrender, must not allow them¬ 
selves to be shown as wreckers of the 
incomes policy again. 


In just one sense, the new battleground 
is more favourable than the old : a muni¬ 
cipal bus strike would have even less effect 
on exports’ and on the general economy 
than a railway stoppage. But in another, 
and probably more important, sense the 
railway surrender has forced this struggle 
to take place in what is definitely not a 
better ditch. Because the municipal 
authorities were willing to pay their bus¬ 
men the £1 a week increase without 
adequate productivity concessions, the 
Government has had to say it will impose 
a standstill order under the prices and in¬ 
comes act. If Mr Cousins’s Transport and 
General Workers' Union calls a strike 
against this standstill, it will break the 
law and will have to be prosecuted (liable 
to fines of up to £500). The best strategy 
for 1968 would have been to keep legal 
action in the background so far as 
possible : stand firm on disputes like the 
railways which did not involve the law, 
and then unions like the TGWU would 
be less inclined to risk brinkmanship. 

Even now, the brinkmanship is a very 
delicate dance. Mr Cousins himself was 
opposed to a full municipal busmen’s 
strike, and told Wednesday’s delegate 
conference that he preferred local action 
which might (by hopeful stretching of the 
act's wording) possibly avoid law-breaking. 
The delegates themselves have merely 
voted that if the standstill order is in force 
on July 29th, the TGWU executive (i.e. 
Mr Cousins and his fellow leaders) should 
give 14 days’ notice of a strike. There is 
plenty of room hete for the union to draw 
back, f, ; > 

| The tmiop^is hoping there may also 
Government to draw 
as London busmen (paid 
scale from municipal— 
jktiich means provincial town—busmen) 
jihve just been given a wage increase with 
(but only slightly) inadequate 



productivity concessions attached. But it 
is precisely this point, and the memory 
of the railway surrender, which should 
make it impossible for Mrs Castle and 
Mr Marsh to yield—even if shades of the 
prison house begin to close upon the fading 
Cousins. Actually, they would not close 
upon him ; even if fines were imposed, and 
he refused to pay, those fines could be 
stopped out of his salary at Transport 
House. 

Traffic 

Green for safety 


This week’s “green paper” on speed 
limits 1,1 is only the second of these official 
papers for discussion. The splendid idea 
was that the Government should publish 
its thoughts about legislation, and then 
await reactions from the experts and the 
rest. The first green paper, in April, 1967, 
was a great flop, because in it the 
Government proposed the idea of a 
regional employment premium for areas of 
high unemployment, and then went ahead 
with the idea without listening to the good 
arguments put forward against it. The 
trouble with the new green paper could 
be rather different. The whole world (and 
especially his wife) thinks himself expert 
on road safety. Any non-official comment 
is likely to be sillier than the official views 
held within the Ministry of Transport, the 
Road Research Laboratory and the 
police. 

But what the paper in fact does is to 
argue out the case for a sound future 
policy on speed limits, in such a way that 
anyone paying attention to its arguments 
has to consider a few facts, and stop talk¬ 
ing the usual emotional and opinionated 
rubbish about safety and speed. The paper 
irrefutably advances the case for speed 
limits in general and in, particular, why 
there should be a more varied range of 
them, and why so many people's j»t 
notions (trust motorists, make limits 
advisory, abandon limits because cars have 
improved so much, make limits higher 
at night when there's less traffic on the 
road) are not on. 5. , 

* How fast ? HMSO. 6s. 


The paper is mainly concerned with 
greater flexibility in the use of speed limits 
for differenttypOs of vehicles as well as 
different classes of roads—a series of 
tailor-made graduated limits for all roads, 
rather than a “blanket” limit. It pro¬ 
poses to look much more carefully at the 
30 mph limit on urban roads, setting out 
precise guidelines for places where the 
safe limit could be 40 mph, and changing 
the present absurd theory that any road 
with proper street lighting is automat¬ 
ically presumed to rate a 30 mph speed 
limit. But the paper does show how much 
decision-making is based on guessti¬ 
mates : limits are sometimes set at the 
speed below which 85 per cent of the 
traffic on a road travels at the moment, 
simply because a lower limit would be 
unenforceable ; and urban limits are 
defended by a reference to what happens 
on the continent of* Europe—-as though 
the French, the Germans, the Italians 
were more respectful of speed limits than 
the British. What pure faith ! 


BBC _ 

Charlie is Auntie 


Sir Hugh Greene's short walk upstairs 
from being director-general to become one 
of the governors of the BBC, which 
happens next March, will leave Lord Hill 
pretty well m sole control of the corpora¬ 
tion. Lord Hill will, of course, find a 
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In the twenty-first century, traffic 
may move on cushions of air as well as 
on the ground. 

But BASF chemists are realists. 
They would rather ensure that traffic 
flows freely tomorrow and are 
constantly working to this end. 

As the manufacturers of Magnetic 
Tapes, BASF foresee the day when 
computer centres will monitor the roads 
and control the Sate flgw of traffic. 

They are developing plastics for the 
construction of motorways and are 
convinced that one day pedestrians 

will be able to walk on pavements. 

made epringy by Expanded plastics. 

They are testing building materials 
that will save money by protecting road 


surfaces against frost and by preventing 
potholes. 

There Is a growing need for more 
safety on more roads for more people. 
BASF chemists go on seeking new 
ways to solve this problem. 

Badische AnlUn- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen, West Germany 
BASF United Kingdom Limited, ■ 

York House, t99, Westminster 
Bridge Road, London S.E. 1 
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THE HONQKONQ AMD SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East, United Kingdom. Europe and 
United States of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING 
CORPORATION OP CALIFORNIA 

United States of America 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong. ttieFet E**tfndUnlted Kingdom 

THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East Nortlt Afrifipend United Kingdom 
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The Collected Works of 
WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

“ Bagehot’s writings have for so long been enjoyed 
and esteemed by all sensible people, that it remains a 
mystery why he has never until now had full textual 
justice done to him." 

John Raymond , Financial Times 

“. . . everything in this noble edition does Bagehot 
proud—editing, annotation, index and printing.” 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 

“We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John-Stevas for 
giving us our first opportunity of studying the collected 
works of the finest essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin , Punch 

THE HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Volumes III & JY, 

, .1 

Price £ 7 . 0.0 for the two volumes, post free by surface mail 
to any part of the world except the USA and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. A leaflet describing the complete works 
is available on request. 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from : ■ , * 

Book Department, The Economist, JahWi St, 

London, SW r. ^ 
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decent, competent, respectable person to 
succeed Sir Hugh, and it will be no 
surprise if he discovers this paragon in, 
or still near to, the BBC's own secretariat. 
There may even be awful ructions with 
public-spirited thinkers who believe 
Charlie shouldn’t be allowed to get away 
with it. But Lord Hill showed at the 
Independent Television Authority that he 
likes to be his own chief executive, and 
can do a good job when he is. What is 
more, he will be able to bring up against 
the BBC establishment which is still resist¬ 
ing (as he could have done against Sir 
Hugh) the heavy artillery of what the 
McKinsey investigators are discovering in 
the darker corners: it may even be found 
that the BBC, for all its virtues under Sir 
Hugh, lias been wasting much too much 
of the licence-payers’ money. 

Sir Hugh will leave the BBC in much 
better psychological nick (and a little more 
vulgar) than could have been expected 
six years ago when the Pilkington com¬ 
mittee was praising it to the skies while 
the viewers were tuned in to ITV. The 
corporation could then have declined into 
a minority cult had not Sir Hugh himself 
had the breadth of interest and the fore¬ 
sight that the Pilkingtonians lacked. His 
word was invariably a better, and 
weightier, encouragement to original 
minds on television than the whole of the 
commercial companies put together. 
Where Sir Hugh leaves major problems 
behind him are on finance and radio. 
Lord Hill must now resolve to accept 
advertising revenue on some services (and 
especially those, like local radio, which are 
otherwise thoroughly uneconomic) ; he 
must also get BBC radio as a whole into 
slimmed-down fighting fitness in readiness 
for the serious commercial radio com¬ 
petition that is coming. 

Borstal boys 

Waiting time 

In England no one under seventeen can 
be sentenced to prison. Because there are 
too few places in English detention centres 
17- to 21-year-olds can still be sentenced to 
short terms in prison, and a longish prison 
sentence can be given to the worst 
offenders among them. But borstal is the 
usual (and best) form of medium-term 
custodial punishment for young men aged 
15-81. Yet, whatever the law and the 
courts may say, lads sentenced to borstal 
training do in fact find themselves in 
prison while a place in a borstal is being 
found for them. After sentence is passed 
they are, quite rightly, sent to an alloca¬ 
tion centre: the borstals are run on 
different lines and for different types of 
boy. But at present the only two alloca¬ 
tion centres are in wings of prisons for 
adults — at Wormwood Scrubs and at 
Manchester. The magistrates who re¬ 
cently expressed themselves so shocked 
by the overcrowding, with all its con* 
sequences in the form of filthy sani¬ 
tation and shortage of workshop 



Instead of " training ” thraa in a grubby calt 


facilities, at Wormwood Scrubs should 
have visited it two and a half years ago, 
when it was the only allocation centre and 
had 700 boys, compared with nearly 500 
today. 

Nor are the allocation centres the only 
smell of prison life these borstal boys may 
have. In evidence to the Estimates Com¬ 
mittee last year it was said that they may 
have to wait for up to a month in a 
local prison before going to an alloca¬ 
tion centre (and, of course, they may 
have been remanded in custody awaiting 
trial and sentence). They may then 
spend six to eight weeks in the centre 
before going to borstal. These delays 
have been considerably shortened—as so 
often happens, a scandal has been publi¬ 
cised when it is ceasing to be one—but 
Mr Callaghan “could not swear” this 
week that a boy might not spend his whole 
borstal sentence, if it were a six months 
one, at the Scrubs. The waiting time 
for admission to Felthain, a borstal that 
specialises in cases needing psychiatric 
treatment, is exceptionally long. 

This aspect of the silting up in the 
allocation centres is much more important 
than the filth, the lack of exercise and 
trebling-up—no of the boys sleep three 
in a cell—that have received so much 
attention. It is no use legislating for 
young people to be removed from prisons 
if they have to languish in them just the 
same. The delay in getting them into 
borstal should be further reduced when 
the new borstal for 300 boys in North¬ 
amptonshire is opened this year. But 
other plans, including the building of 
allocation centres away from the prisons, 
must await more funds. Public putcry 
over escaping prisoners in 1966, even 
though there were^only an average num¬ 
ber and even though all but five (otit of 
79) were recaptured (and one of these five 
is now said to have been murdered), stung 
the <3rovernment . into spending. 
million 

proposals for improving security. It is 
the borstal boys who 1 Stre now paying for 
this. 


Labour party 

Mr Wilson's man 

Very little stands in the way now of Mr 
Anthony Greenwood’s appointment as the 
new general secretary of the Labour 

K . Although he let it be known that 
is not altogether keen on the job, he 
had not struggled very visibly to be rid 
of it, as his chief rival, Mr Alf Allen, of 
the shopworkers’ union, had. The other 
names before the Transport House 
selectors included both competent and in¬ 
competent aspirants, but none as suitable 
for Mr Wilson’s purposes as Mr Green¬ 
wood himself. He is loyal to the Prime 
Minister, acceptable to the party confer¬ 
ence, already of cabinet status and 
experience, and an assiduous practitioner 
in building connections for himself among 
party workers. He will do Mr Wilson 
very well ; he will even leave an import¬ 
ant ministry vacant (where he was only 
a mitigated success) which will allow 
a further juggling of cabinet faces to 
reward the loyal and offend the dis¬ 
affected. 

Mr Greenwood has all the charm for 
the Labour activist that Mr Edward du 
Cann had for the Tory rank and file 
when he was chairman. (Neither of them 
will enjoy the comparison.) The real 
question is whether or not Mr Greenwood 
will prove to have Mr du Cann’s business 
and organisational flair. His record is not 
as encouraging on these matters as a party 
with Labour’s staggeringly inefficient 
machine would like. If they do not sink 
supinely with relief that the business is 
settled without bloodshed, the national 
executive and the party conference should 
take ten minutes to ask themselves if Mr 
Greenwood really does look like an 
organiser of victory. For the real lesson 
of the by-elections is that the party will 
be wholly lost in 1970-71 if it leaves 
everything to the last minute again—and 
to the personal bodyguard at No. 10. 

Caerphilly 

The 18 th hole 

The old Welsh mining constituency of 
Caerphilly was electing a new MP on 
Thursday. The result will have been 
announced before this issue of The 
Economist is in readers’ hands. In 1966 
this was the 18th safest Labour seat in the 
whole United Kingdom. The late Mr Ness 
Edwards got 74.8 per cent of the vote 
against a Tory’s 14.6 and a Welsh 
Nationalist’s 11.1. This time a Liberal has 
entered the contest as well, but the 
presumption on Thursday was that only 
the Welsh Nationalist stood a chance of 
sensationally loosening Labour's grip. 

A nationalist victory would require (a) 
a I6cal landslide away from Labour ; and 
(b) a readiness by local Tories and Liberals 
to switch to the nationalist as the best 
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hope for unseating Labour, thus presum¬ 
ably giving their own candidates ridic¬ 
ulously small and deposiUtosiite votes. 
Although the public opinion polls were 
talking last week of a recovery by Mr 
Wilson’s Government, a local coumy 
council by-election in Caerphilly’s neigh¬ 
bouring Ebbw Vale on July 8th was still 
signalling a landslide from Labour. A 
Liberal won this county council seat with 
exactly 60 per cent of the vote in a straight 
fight against Labour’s 40, where in the 
spring of 1967 Labour had won with over 
74 per cent in a straight fight against 
under 26 per cent for an Independent. 
If the Welsh Nationalist at Caerphilly 
could .repeat this anti-Labour swing, and 
gather nearly all Labour-hating 1 'ory and 
Liberal votes to himself, then he could 
capture Labour’s 18th safest seat. But 
Labour will trust that it is only in mythol¬ 
ogy that a red dragon could really be 
lurking so near to the 18th hole. 

Floods 


For a rainy day 


Despite the loss of seven lives, and the 
appalling disruption to transport, the 
tourist industry, fanning and everybody’s 
livelihood, ‘ there is one small shred of 
comfort for the 3,500 householders 
affected by last week’s floods in the west 
of England. Their homes are likely to be 
better protected by insurance than those 
damaged in the i960 floods. In 1961 the 
distressing position of so many uninsured 
people who had suffered the year before 
caused the Government to get insurance 
companies to agree to make coverage 
against floods much more freely available. 

Previously, those in vulnerable areas 
found it well-nigh impossible to insure. 
Now, flood coverage for the contents of 
homes is available for everybody, as part 
of householders’ general policies. Of a 
general premium figure quoted by one 
insurance company of about 2s 6d per 
cent, flood insurance counts for about 3d, 
though this can swell up to ten shillings 
if the house has a history of flooding. For 
the houses themselves, the situation is 
trickier. Most companies accept all but a 
“ hard core ” of cases—those which flood 
every summer or two. Sometimes even 
these are accepted, but at prohibitive 
premiums if there are no signs of the 
council doing any flood prevention work 
in the area. For office buildings and shops, 
there is usually an excesg to be paid by 
the insurer. Companies tend to assess each 
on its own merits, which probably makes 
for a tougher policy than the agreed 
attitude to householders. 

Just how many people had made use of 
this new attitude of insurance companies 
is still unclear. Almost all with any sort 
of house insurance, were probably 
covered: since , these floods were excep¬ 
tional few wouid have been deterred by 
the very high premium front insuring at 
fst the contents. Those holding council 
ges in, for example, Keynsham— 


one of the worst hit areas—were made to 
insure against floods. But it takes more 
than government agreements to make 
insurance companies take on really bad 
risks—some of the worst affected houses 
would have been those liable to mild 
' flooding most years. Their owners were 
probably not properly covered. Nor were 
car owners with only third party in¬ 
surance, though almost all comprehensive 
policies include flooding under “accidental 
damage. 1 * Nor can a houseowner, ja, town, 
a county insure against all the disruptive 
havoc of a sizeable natural disaster. 

It is therefore right that central and 
local governments should always be ready 
to respond, ad hoc, to the unpredictable 
needs that such disasters create. So far, 
the appeal funds have been set up by 
small, individual councils or groups: 
Bristol has left it to a Bedminster club, 
though it has already handed out £12,000 
out of its permanent disaster fund, and 
will probably vote a further £100,000 on 
Saturday. Keynsham, Norton-Radstock, 
and Clutton councils, all of which have 
some badly hit areas to look after, have 
set up their own fund and paid out a 
good deal of money. But they are not 
notably rich. Mr Greenwood’s offer to 
contribute to this sort of fund is exactly 
the right reaction. Both the Government 
and the county councils will have some 
largish bills to pay for bridge repairs. But 
without too much wisdom after the event, 
just a few of those bridges had had it 
coming to them for quite a while. 

Voting 

The 18 -plus 

The Latey committee on the age of 
majority a year ago recommended, on 
balance rightly, that people should be 
legally recognised as adults from their 18th 
birthday on. The Speaker’s conference on 
electoral reform, five months ago, was 
more cautious. It recommended that the 
voting age should be lowered only by 
one year, to the age of 20. It has now been 


leaked that the Government means to 
lower the voting age to the Latey point. 
The prospect is thus that 24 million young 
people aged between 18 and 21 will be 
entitled to vote at the next general 
election. 

There has been some muttering that 
the Government is thereby preparing to 
change the constitution in defiance of die 
Speaker’s conference, to its own advan¬ 
tage (on the assumption that all youth 
is bolshy), and all manner of other terrible 
things. The Tories would be very foolish 
to make any such fuss. For one thing, 
the change is, again on balance, right. 
For another, it will make precious little 
political difference. If all the newly 
eligible young people got themselves on 
the register, and if they turned out in the 
same proportion as their elders (75 per 
cent), there would be 1,875,000 new voters 
to add to the 27J million over-2 is who 
voted in 1966 (i.e. an addition to the roll 
of under 7 per cent). Actually, since the 
new potential voters are more likely than 
their elders to be on the move around 
the country, the odds are that eventual 
effective registrations will be rather smaller 
than this. Perhaps, by a narrow majority, 
they might be inclined to swing slightly 
more eagerly with whatever may be the 
prevailing fashion than their elders. But 
most, on all the available evidence, will 
vote as their parents have voted. Between 
the two big parties one ^doubts if their 
difference from the national average will 
be anywhere near the equivalent of a 5 
per cent swing in their age group, even 
if they add a shade more strength to 
Liberal or local nationalist votes. A swing 
of under 5 per cent among under 7 per 
cent of the electorate, amounting to less 
than a 0.35 per cent swing in all, is not 
going to change many general elections in 
Labour’s direction—especially as, just 
now, youth’s votes are probably not 
veering Labour’s way. 

In large part, of course, Mr Wilson 
is trailing his coat, against the recom¬ 
mendations of the Sperker’s conference in 
order to annoy the lories and to look 
lively and swinging. What, one wonders, 
will he do next ? Get George Wigg to 
nationalise the racecourses ? 
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HOW THEY BECAME THE LORDS 

The House of Lords in the Middle Ages :A History of the English House of Lords 
to /540. 

By J. Enoch Powell and Keith Wallis. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 690 pages, illustrated. 8 gns. 


Parliamentary historians—perhaps mes¬ 
merised by the eventual predominance of 
the House of Commons—have tended to 
leave the medieval Lords to antiquarians 
and genealogists, so that this is the first 
substantial historical study devoted en¬ 
tirely to the House of Lords in the Middle 
Ages. And substantial it certainly is, since 
the authors have undertaken a survey 
stretching from pre-Conquest times down 
to the Reformation Parliament when 
“ the medieval face of the House of 
Lords had gone,” They have analysed the 
stages by which successors of the ecclesias¬ 
tical and secular magnates who were 
responsible for providing contingents for 
the royal army, and who attended the 
councils of Norman and Angevin Kings 
of England, came to be identified as the 
“ lords spiritual and temporal of the realm 
of England . . . lords of Parliament.” The 
difficulties connected with this develop¬ 
ment have not been minimised, and the 
reader follows a detailed account of how 
the earliest lists of parliamentary summons 
still sometimes did service for the muster¬ 
ing of the feudal levies and how, gradu¬ 
ally, such individual summons provided 
one of the basic qualifications for belong¬ 
ing to “ the Lords.” In the later fourteenth 
century, for instance, the contemporary 
chief justice held that the claims of a 
man to be a baron could be settled by 
establishing whether he or his ancestors 
had “ always come to Parliament as a 
baron should.” 

The process by which the composition 
of the “ lords of Parliament ” (the authors 
do not apparently record any medieval 
use of the term 11 House ” of Lords) be¬ 
came fixed was by no means straight¬ 
forward. This book will dispel any ideas 
that there were hard-and-fast rules of 
inheritance, or even established standards 
for the creation of a “peer.” From a 
wealth of examples it can be seen that in 
practice many baronies passed through 
the female line* although by the late 
fifteenth century this was held to be 
inadmissible in most cases ; others had 
occasionally lapsed through the clerks’ 
failure to summon heirs to Parliament. 
Only in the fifteenth century* when titles 
were often divorced from their early terri¬ 
torial basis, did a “ mania ” develop for the 
accumulation of baronies (witness the first 
Viscotint Lovel who in 14,63 claimed the 


succession to five ancient baronies) ; at 
the same time the right of the Crown to 
create new peers by patent came to be 
fully acknowledged. Altogether, the 
amount of information amassed will make 
this a valuable reference work, although 
its rigidly chronological arrangement may 
repel some readers ; it makes it difficult 
to gain the authors’ opinions on certain 
key themes arising from their subject (for 
instance, the evolution of the practice and 
theory of “ trial by peers ”). 

The treatment of the historical back¬ 
ground seems less sure than that of 
parliamentary institutions. Was it really 
necessary to provide yet another survey 
of the history of early England when, in 
spite of reckless medieval antiquarianism 
attributing a “ parliament ” to Edward 
the Confessor, historians are surely agreed 
that Parliament owed nothing to Anglo- 
Saxon England, and that methods of 
government underwent profound changes 
•between the times of Anglo-Norman 
councils and those of the “ lords of 
Parliament ” ? Another point is that, in 
following the classic nineteenth century 
interpretation of how Parliament evolved 
from the royal need for consent to non- 
feudai forms of taxation, the authors have 
not sufficiently stressed the extent to 
which medieval, government depended on 
the untrammelled exercise of the king’s 
will, and upon a conception of kingship 
that is unfamiliar to us. As Richard 
FitzNigel wrote in the late twelfth 
century: 

.... their subjects have no right to question 
or condemn their actions. For those whose 
hearts are in the hand of the Lord and to 
whom God Himself has committed the sole 
care of their subjects, stand or fall by God’s 
judgment and not by man’s. 

Mr Powell’s statement in the introduction 
that “all government rests on consent” 
was not a principle asserted by medieval 
rulers, although they might be brought 
to accept its consequences as a result of 
military of financial need, or through 
personal imbecility. Unless this is grasped 
it is impossible to understand the signifi¬ 
cance—or the bitterness— of the struggles 
of John and penry III with their barons, 
or ,the, continued claims that the king 
must jhave the right to tnake perspnsu 
appointments to boththe ‘offices of 1 
state ” and his own household; , 

The book is well produced (although 


how can the entries Close Rolls, De Donis 
conditionalibus, Peasants' Revolt, Round 
Table, etc., etc., figure in an Index of 
Proper Names?); but it is surely too highly 
priced at eight guineas. 

POSTMORTEMS 

.The Heir Apparent: Robert Kennedy 
and the Struggle for Power 

By William V. Shannon. 
Coltier-Macmillan. 309 pages. 35s. 

Robert Kennedy 
By Margaret Laing. 

Macdonald . 247 pages. 42s. 

To pick up these books is a sad experience 
and not only because Robert Kennedy 
is dead. For two serious writers to have 
worked so long and hard only to have 
their subject snatched from them just as 
their books reach print is a kind of 
tragedy of its own. Both of these, books 
are written in the present tense and show 
Kennedy in action, grasping for an almost 
palpable future. There are a lot of 
rhetorical questions as to whether he will 
got it or not. At first the reader, who 
knows the answer, feels queasy; it is like 
looking at the clothes of someone who 
has just died. Yet soon he forgets. Both 
books succeed at what they never 
intended—summing up a completed 
career, and both, in completely comple¬ 
mentary ways, show how much Kennedy 
had grown in his 42 years, from cockiness 
to compassion. Had the process con¬ 
tinued, he might have made a great 
President indeed. 

Mr Shannon’s book is concerned with 
Robert Kennedy’s political career after 
the death of his brother, the President. 
Coming out of his depression after the 
assassination, Robert Kennedy found, to 
his amazement, that the magic power had 
been passed to him, if he wanted it. Mr 
Shannon, a leader writer for the New 
York Times, is a brilliant political 
observer. His chapters on the politics of 
New York State are particularly masterly 
and should be read for their own sake, 
quite apart from their perceptiveness in 
picking out Robert Kennedy’s failings as 
a politician. 

On that subject, Mr Shannon is superb 
and by no means hostile. Robert Ken¬ 
nedy, bored by local politics and bored 
even by the Senate, could not control the 
New York State Democratic party of 
which, once he was elected Senator, he 
was theoretically the leader. He com¬ 
pletely underestimated the power and 
the value of Mr Wagner, former Mayor of 
New York, who, behind a colourless 
exterior, ran the city’s government 
honestly and well. As one of the Kennedy 
legacies must be included the Republican 
domination (Governor Rockefeller, 
Senator Javits, Mayor Lindsay) of a state 
that probably has more committed liberal 
Democrats than any other. 

Miss Laing, a young British journalist, 
is no match for Mr Shannon on American . 
politics, but when it comes to describing 
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Kennedy the man, hen is a brilliant per¬ 
formance, one that %vill*be hart) to follow. 
A full-scale biography/ painstakingly 
researched, her book goes oack to the 
Kennedys 1 grandparents and works up to 
the recent primaries. Kennedy’s school 
grades are here; so (op is the newspaper 
account of his marriage and his early 
career. The amdiiht of background 
information the author has compressed is 
impressive: the accumulation of the 
Kennedy fortune, the early political 
career of John Kennedy, the labyrinths 
of New York and Massachusetts politics. 

If she is not careful, Miss Laing will 
be remembered as the reporter who asked 
Robert Kennedy how often he made his 
wife cry. This unanswerable question, 
which has acquired a certain fame of its 
own by now, appears less cruel in the 
context of the book. Senator Kennedy, 
seated beside the author on a plane, had 
made a cutting remark and men asked 
her what she was thinking. As politicians, 
the Kennedys seem to invite this kind of 
intrusion by journalists and their own 
confusions between what is private and 
what is public often lead them into 
trouble. (Both of these books consider 
the row over the publication of “The 
Death of the President ” by Mr William 
Manchester to have revealed this failing 
at its worst.) Perhaps it was only fair 
that Miss Laing should have turned this 
weapon against its user, but the occasional 
lapse into die impertinence of a television 
interviewer mars an elegant biography. 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 1068 
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11th Edition 
Over 76,000 entries 

UJC parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries 
. . the invaluable book of parent, 
associate and subsidiary companies/' 

The Economist 

“ The growing Interest in acquisitions and 
in the structure of Industrial ownership 
is reflected in the growth in size." 

Investors Chronicle 

€10 poet-'tree 

through booksellers or from the publishers 

Also available* Quarterly Supplements for 
June, Sept* Dee. IMS and Mar. 1000. 
01 10 s. the set of four post fret. 

Publishers: 

O. W, ROSKJLL » CO. 

4u SWf ORTS) LTD- 
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ROYAL LETTERS 

Hie Later Correspondence of George III: 
Volume IV, January 1802 to December 
180J 

Edited by A. Aspinall. 

Cambridge University Press. 775 pages. 
7 gm. 

The Correspondence of George, Prince of 
Wales, 1770-1818 : Volume V, 1804-1806 
Edited by A. Aspinall. 

Cassell . 573 pages. 8 gns. 

Much the same ground is covered by the 
two latest volumes of Professor Aspinall’s 
monumental editions of the letters of 
George III and of Geoige IV when Prince 
of Wales. There was no lack of important 
events during the three years (1804-06) 
common to both volumes: Pitt's but tragic 
administration followed by the Ministry 
of All the Talents ; tne battles of 
Trafalgar and Austerlitz; the deaths of 
Pitt and of Fox. But the reflection of 
current history in these letters is erratic 
and sometimes opaque ; in the case of 
the Prince of Wales's letters one could 
almost say it is minimal. 

The prince’s hostility to Pitt (and 
devotion to Fox) turned him into quite 
an active politician in the Whig cause 
during Pitrs last ministry. But his political 
activity was effective only in the negative 
sense of making Pitt's life even more 
difficult; and it is usually described a 
good deal more illuminatingly in Profes¬ 
sor Aspinall’s introductions to each year’s 
batch of letters, as well as in his 
voluminous footnotes, than in the letters 
themselves. Nor did the prince's corres¬ 
pondence become much more interesting 
politically when his Whig friends came 
into office after Pitt's death. His political 
energies then became largely concentrated 
on securing a bigger share of political 
influence and government patronage than 
ministers were prepared to let him have. 

In normal times the lot of the heir 
apparent has always been a pretty thank¬ 
less one, and, in any case, George Prince 
of Wales was not the man to make the 
most or the best of it. George III, on 
the other hand, was the king ; and except 
during his recurrent bouts of incapacitat¬ 
ing illness, he made full use of his right 
to be consulted and deferred to on all 
important issues—and a great many 
ephemeral ones as well. This gives his 
correspondence an intrinsic interest, 
especially during political crises or when 
issues of foreign policy had to be dealt 
with. But on the whole it is for the 
insight they give into how the whole 
system of politics, government and 
patronage worked t^at the letters of .both 
father and ion are most valuable. 

Both volume* are a mine of exact and 
detailed information for the student of 
the period. But it would probably not 
be unfair to the two royal authors to say 
that the information comes ms much from 
Professor AspinalT* labours as fftttn the 
letters themselves. In the case of the 
king’s correspondence, these labours toe 
justified. But when one Obtnel to the 
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(But at the risk of 
this reviewer would 
references to the contemporary sources 
quoted by Professor Aspinall in his intro- 


AGAINST OPTING OUT 

Hie Ordinary Universe: Soundings in 
Modern Literature 

By Denis Donoghue. 

Faber . 320 pages. 40s. 

Philosophers and poets can, if they please, 
indulge in the luxury of r regarding the 
ordinary universe with profound scep¬ 
ticism. Abnormally aware of the mind's 
power to imagine and construct its own 
systems and images, they may refuse the 
sustenance that keeps most people going 
—the sense that one belongs, for better 
or worse, to the natural world, and that 
the dailinesses of life are important. Mr 
Donoghue is on the side of those writers 
who resist the temptation to solipsism, 
which he sees as a besetting sin, and a 
debilitating one, in this^present age. 

The authors he considers at length 
include Tennyson and Hopkins as well as 
Eliot and Yeats, Wallace Stevens and 
William Carlos Williams, Eugene O'Neill 
and Saul Bellow, Ezra Pound and D. H 
Lawrence. The various studies, each in 
itself highly intelligent, are linked to one 
another by Mr Donoghue's sustained 
interest in modes of knowing and ways of 
responding. He is equally interested in 
subtleties of verbal expression. His own 
writing is conspicuously civilised, but at 
the same time energetic; the reader is 
admitted to a discourse whose witty 
allusiveness sometimes makes quite heavy 
demands on his alertness of mind. 

It is refreshing to encounter a critic 
who challenges such fashionable assump¬ 
tions as the following: that the dialogue 
of man with himself is the only valid 
activity for creative artists ; that the only 
significant conditions are those of 
extremity and violence ; that if a work is 
consistent with its own terms it is neces¬ 
sarily valuable. Mr Donoghue contends 
that the kind of truth that has relevance 
for most people is something larger and 
more lasting than “ the law which obtains 
within a closed system." Similarly, he 
suggests that sanity is quite as interesting 
as near-insanity j literatim can still com¬ 
pass many other states besides those of 
alienation and despair. His sympathies 
draw him to poets who, like Hopkins 
(himself no stranger to torment), cele¬ 
brate "the world's body" or who, like 
Charles Tomlinson, acknowledge with 
delight the existence of autonomous 
'objects. But he filer too discerning and 
sensitive a critic So write as a partisan. 
He admits that contemporary literature 
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Amsterdam Airport's tax-free shopping centre 

KLM suggests you just 
help yourself. 


Literally. Because, our home-base, Amsterdam, 
has what's known as the world's most exciting 
supermarket • a fantastic array of 74 brands of 
liquor and 32 brands of cigarettes. 

To which you help yourself. Tax-free! 

Provided of course you don’t buy 
more than the legal limit. But that's 
complicated because the limit varies 
according to what passport you hold 


hovju. sunk 



and your final destination. Which is why small 
cards are provided, explaining the whole deal. 
Of course, these only apply to liquor and ciga¬ 
rettes. If you have any questions on 
the other tax-free items available, 
please ask. Our ground-stewardesses 
are there to help you. And to further 
our reputation. Of being the most 
reliable airline in the world. 
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There is a better way 

(1> to get more for your money (2) to stimulate 
economic growth m to search for oil 


1 Titanium, the newest structural metal, exem¬ 
plifies in many of its uses that a higher initial 
investment can cost less in the long run. 
Widely used in the aircraft Industry because of 
its high strength-to-weight ratio, outstanding tough¬ 
ness, and good performance at elevated tempera¬ 
tures, titanium is finding increasing use in a number 
of demanding industrial applications. It can be readily 
forged, formed, and machined to meet many indus¬ 
trial requirements. Titanium’s outstanding corrosion 
resistance has led to its use in storage vessels, such 
as nitric acid tanks that will last for decades. It is 
even being used for surgical implants because of its 
inertness in body environment. The United States 
Steel International companies supply titanium pro¬ 
duced by Reactive Metals, Inc. (an affiliate of United 
States Steel), in all common mill forms: billets, bars, 
rod, wire, plate, sheet, strip, pipe and tubing. 
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l*j ji From one source—(ho United States Steal International companies—you 

W© nave ll, can get the widest range of steels and titanium products. You can get service 
capability ranging from oil Held equipment to steel fabrication, erection, and shipping service. You 
can get research and technical help that may enable you to Improve your products. Try us. Call 
us in London or New York, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives throughout the 
world. USS and OILWELL are registered trademarks of United States Steel. 


2 The Yaque River Bridge Is located 
in Santiago, Dominican Republic, 
and forms a vital link in the cross¬ 
country highway from Santo Do¬ 
mingo to Monte Cristi. An open-cable 
parallel-strand suspension bridge, it car¬ 
ries a fou r-iane roadway. Steelwork for the 
towers and roadway was prefabricated 
in the United States and shipped to the 
site, where it was erected by United 
States Steel International, Ltd., crews 
consisting mainly of Dominican bridge 
workers. The Yaque River Bridge com¬ 
bines beauty and utility, and is stimulat¬ 
ing trade and economic growth in the 
Dominican Republic. 



3 From Australia to Alaska, from 
Lake Maracaibo to the North Sea, 
wherever things are happening in 
oil, you will usually find OILWELL 
equipment on the job, no matter how 
large or sfoall. This is one of the largest 
offshore oil drilling rigs. USS OILWELL 
furnished the entire drilling package. The 
3000-horsepower draw works is capable 
of drilling to 30,000 feet (9,144 meters), 
deeper than any well yet drilled. The 
slush pumps are also designed for drilling 
to this great depth. The traveling block, 
with a 650-ton (590-M.T.) load capacity, is 
the largest In the world. OILWELL equip¬ 
ment is known for its dependability 
throughout the world, and plays an Im¬ 
portant role in the development of oil and 
gas resources for many nations. 
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How much are you making? 


Burroughs newest electronic 
accounting system, the E 3000, 
gives you complete management 
data—profits, inventory, 
receivables, sales, employee 
effectiveness—Instantly 
Without additional expense 
without increasing your 
staff without complex 
installation problems 
With a store of information 
for each employee, product, 
sales category or program 
electronically encoded on 
Burroughs magnetic striped 
ledgers, the E 3000 keeps all your 


information permanently on 
file—available for instant 
processing into concise manage¬ 
ment reports All as a 
by-product of routine posting 
The E 3000 lets you know 
how much you are making, and 
which products are selling 
well It can tell you, too, who 
among your employees is doing 
outstanding work, and who isn't 
And it can tell you how you 
stand compared to yesterday, 

Burroughs 


last week, a month ago, a year 
ago And it gives you all 
you need to know to predict 
how well you'll be doing 
tomorrow, next week, a month 
from now, next year 
But there's more to it than 
that The E 3000, with a core 
memory that can be expanded 
to 100 words, may be the most 
sophisticated data processing 
unit ever made expressly for 
basic accounting routines 
You know you've got the best 
in the business And it costs 
less than you'd expect 
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has clisowid society and transferred /D 
values to tfc individual self, and he is iot 
bewilderedby the resulting phenomena. 
He does n< however, applaud artistsfor 
severing th world within from the vmd 
at laige. 

For MrPonoghue as for the over¬ 
whelming majority of his fellow men* 
the ordinar universe is what we hve to 
reckon witl like it or not. The social 
ties that cotnect us with it and w9i one 
another arefar more compelling thn the 
urge to optbut—which leads to madness 
as well as, kceptionalty, to art o a high 
order. 

POLAND'S WEAKNESS 

PoUuu) afcd the Western Powrs, 1938- 
*939 : -d fyuiy in th* Interdepndence of 
Eastern arid Western Europe 
By Anna M. Ciendala. 

Routledge md Kegan Pauli Studies in 
Political Hijtory Series.) 32* pages. 56s. 

The researcher who works ! reconstruct¬ 
ing recent diplomatic histor runs the risk 
of discovering that his mountainous 
labours merely confirm—c only margin¬ 
ally modify—-the concisions already 
established by the applicaion of common 
sense and general knwledge to the 
voluminous outpourings >f modem infor¬ 
mation services. Miss Cinciala’s book will 
be welcomed by specials for its thorough 
exploitation of earliej writings in the 
Polish language, whicbfew of them com¬ 
mand, and especially fir its careful use in 
London, Stanford, Nw York, Montreal 
and Warsaw of such of the archives of 
the Polish Foreign Mnistry and of Polish 
embassies as survive the war. To non¬ 
specialists it will be cf interest only if they 
are in the position of wishing to read 
another version of what is by now the 
standard analysis q the European inter¬ 
national situation Jetween the two world 
wars. 

Miss Cienciala’s chief conclusions are as 
follows. Interwar foland was in the tragic 
position of lying athwart both German 
and Russian amhtions. It had no chance 
of combining xmtinued independence 
with either an accommodation with Hitler 
or an alliance vith Stalin. It had equally 
little chance of escaping from the dilemma 
of isolation by an alliance with France, 
because France could not provide effective 
support when Great Britain was not pre¬ 
pared to join it in‘underwriting the con¬ 
tainment of Germany in eastern Europe. 
The Poles being thus reduced to the policy 
they actually pursued, Miss Ciendala also 
confirms what we already know about it. 
The Declaration of Non-Aggression be¬ 
tween Poland and Germany of 1934 was 
.the result of the weakness of France, not 

* a sign that Maud was abandoning 
France ; agt far-from loading to a policy 
of co-operation with Germany, it sought to 4 
divert Germany*! mjvif ionism from Danzig, 

, the Corridor and Uppe^ Silesia to Austria 
' and Czechoslovakia in the hope that 

* spmething would turn up to savg Folapd 
more or when 4 became Poland*! turn to 


it a •«. 
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A final, more speculative pofiif in the 
book is more open to debate than these 
condusions. Miss Ciendala does not sug¬ 
gest that the policy of the western powers, 
and especially ot Great Britain, "could 
have been different from what it was : 
the containment of Germany in eastern 
Europe was alien to the tradition of 
British foreign policy and unacceptable to 
British public opinion except as a last 
resort. She supposes^Aoweva*^ that if 
had been feasible to adopt it, the policy of 
containing Germany would have been 
militarily practicable And pdltMlly effect 1 
tive, as has been the containment of 
Russia since 1945. The analogy is mis¬ 
leading. Russia since 1945 has not been a 
revisionist power in eastern Europe, as 
Qerxnany was after 1919, but most 
emphatically a power wedded to the status 
Quo ; and unlike Hitler, the western 
powers since 1945 have not been prepared 
to undo the status quo at the risk of war. 

If only for these reasons the European 
situation since 1945 has been basically 
stable, unlike that which existed between 
the wan. 

MIDDLE-BROW INC 

No Leading Lady: An Autobiography 
By R. C. Sherriff. 

Gotland , 352 pages. 42s. 

In any orthodox lecture on the subject 
of (more or less) contemporary English 
literature, the odds are heavily against 
any mention being made of Mr K. C. 
Sherriff. Certainly his old-fa&hioned con¬ 
ventionality of style is hardly likely to 
recommend itself today, yet Mr Sherriff, 
over the yean and in a number of ways, 
has pleased and interested a vast number 
of people with contrasting tastes and 
prejudices. 

And then there is, of course, that little 
matter of Journey 9 s End . While its appear¬ 
ance in the West End cannot be said to 
rival such a dramatic revolution, such a 
sensational breaking down 6f the barri¬ 
cades, as occurred when die first Hugo 
play was produced in nineteenth oentury 
Paris or, in our time, when the stage 
was stormed by Osborne's Jimmy Porter, 
yet it was an event both memorable in 
itself and with considerable repercussions. 
And Mr Sherriff, although there were 
some always ready to pin the label on him, 
was by no means only a one work author. 

Again there are thing! about his life 
that are as entertaining 1 as th*y art 
unusual and which fit admirably into his 
autobiographical scheme. He must havO 
been the only man of thirty or so to go 
up to Oxford, take his mother with him > 
(she also accompanied him to Hollywood) 
and have a real dpahee of a rowing blue ; 
and, although th|D rest of his life hardly 
lived up to this bizarre peak, it was always 
liable to break but into amusing and 
unforeseen episodes. 

Mr‘Sherriff tolls stories well—his exper¬ 
iences writing th 4 sqHtpt for The Invisible 
Man fpr Unfvers# Sutures and the night¬ 
marish tea*ptartV ,*vij|h Barrie Aland out— 
*nd»«*a iiu 
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OTHER BOOKS \ 

Economic Natknauiu In Oib'amd 7 
States. Edited by Harry G. John** i 
and Unwin. 156 pap*. *51. 

This is a collection of essays \t, % 
experts on widely dUtvdmr countries 
periods, including three chapters bl 
editor. 

Thb Grand Camouflage : The $ 
Civil War and Revolution, >936-39* BV B 
Bolloten. Pall Mall Press. 361 pages. 63s.\ 

The first edition of this book was revi 
in The Economist in April 1061. This r* 
has a new introduction by H. R. Trew-Ri 

Institute op Directors Guide to Euro 
A Comprehensive Business Guide so West 
Europe and Scandinavia endorsed by the In 
tute of Directors. Thornton Cox, distributed 
Hutchinson. 6^5 pages. 70s. 1 


Grew your own Seloe 
Bluff"-21 Goldon Mulos 

This illustrated guide to the sdection and 
training of Bales staff in the snaller shop 
is the second in the NEDO "Biking Shop' 
series, which is specifically deigned to 
help the small retailer to Imirove his 
efficiency and profitability. / 

'Lively, amusing, penetroUnt. . . .' 

Financial TimeS|10s. (10s. 7d.) 

Russia, China and 
tho Wost 

Gives an account of the pants at issue 
between the Western and Communist 


the more 
more misted 



worlds since 1645* 
from the 'cold War 
complicated and in 1 
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(he gret gold battle 


iljust over/ week, the price 
.otrold on thrLondon free market 
hi plunged off about $3 an ounce 
uaround its lowest level 
s\e Apif. Partly, this reflects 
tl return of some confidence in 
tintepational monetary system. 
&y } /h reflects unconfirmed 
/Jiry of impending Russian 
>lt «*ies to pay for wheat 
ip<*rts from Canada.' But above 
the $3 drop was due to the 
xpectation that South Africa 
night resume sales of gold to 
the London market. On Thurs¬ 
day, Dr Diederichs, South 
Africa’s finance minister, disclosed 
that South Africa had secretly 
sold a 1 “ substantial amount of 
gold ” to the free market in May 
and June. But the market did not 
know this and at the time it had 
no effect on the price. Dr 
Diederichs said South Africa 
reserves is right to sell both to 
central bulks and on the free 
market. Bit he didn’t say when 
and in wtyt quantities he expects 
such sales to be made. All that 
is known fer sure is that the past 
few weeks, have seen another 
round in \the long struggle 
between leiiing central banks, 
who arc tryig to hold the mon¬ 
etary gold pice stable at $35 an 
ounce, and the hoarders, pro¬ 
ducers and that minority of 
monetary authorities (essentially 
the French), \ho arc working for 
an increase. 

Intense (and Secret) discussions 
are taking plact about the terms 
on which some European central 


banks may shortly resume buying 
South African gold. During the 
last four months, about $200 mn 
of additional bullion has piled 
up in the Pretoria vaults of the 
South African Reserve Bank. The 
world’s major producer has 
chosen to hang on to most of its 
newly mined gold rather than 
dump it on to the heavily loaded 
free market. South Africa’s fear 
—and the United States’ hope— 
has been that larger fresh supplies 
at this stage could depress the 
free market price. 

South Africa’s problem is that it 
clearly cannot afford to go on 
stockpiling its main export com¬ 
modity indefinitely. At the same 
time, some central bankers have 
grown uneasy at the wide margin 
that has persisted since March 
between the monetary price of 
$35 and the free market price 
which, until this past week, was 
mostly at $40 or more. Hence 
the compromise that seems to be 
emerging. It seems, in essence, 
that at least some major European 
central banks are ready to begin 
buying some South African gold 
again, at the monetary price of 
$35 an ounce, and that the South 
Africans may make further sales 
to the free market. 

If this happens, it would narrow 
the gap between the monetary 
and free market prices of gold 
and to that extent improve the 
chances of maintaining the 
monetary price at $35. But such 
a compromise would represent a 
defeat for the American authori¬ 


ties, who have tried, since the 
last major gold crisis in Mfch, 
to persuade other central bnks 
to abstain indefinitely from hy¬ 
ing new South African gold. 

The essentials of the gold pib- 
lcm, of course, remain the sate. 
The present monetary gold pric 
was fixed quite arbitrarily \f 
President Roosevelt in January 
1934, when he dramatically raise! 
the price from $20.50. At thi 
same time, the United Stated 
Treasury undertook to buy gold, 
from and sell it to foreign official * 
holders " for legitimate monetary ; 
purposes ” at $35 an ounce. This 
unique commitment by the 
American authorities linked gold 
and the dollar as the fixed points 
in the international system. 

As the foremost opponents of any 
rise above this sacrosanct $35 
price, the Americans are partly 
motivated by prestige. 

More important, a rise in its 
price would considerably increase 
international liquidity. Since the 
war, the total of gold in inter¬ 
national monetary reserves has 
dropped from over 80% to just 
over 50%, with a considerable 
growth in the proportion consist¬ 
ing of dollars and sterling. On 
the common assumption that the 
monetary gold price would prob¬ 
ably be doubled if it is raised at 
all, world reserves would auto¬ 
matically rise by about 50% and 
the gold component would shoot 
up to around 68% of the new 
total. But in fact, it could rise 
even more than that on the 
massive dishoarding that a rise 
in the monetary gold price would 
provoke. Unless the authorities 
were prepared to see a market 
price substantially below a new 


$70 monetary pr :i (and this, is 
just as destabiliing as a price 
far above the 1 onetary price), 
central banks woi d have to take 
in most of the gop that hoarders 
and speculators night scramble 
to unload. 

The arguments aking: increasing 
international liquidity in this way 
come from (a) thase vho say that 
this would be the riost difficult 
sort of increase to neutralise inter¬ 
nally (i.c. some inefficient central 
banks might allow their internal 
money supplies to rise in a way 
that would cause ; internal infla¬ 
tion) ; and (b) those who say that 
^ie creation of greater liquidity 
'1 rough this route would be 
igarded by the world’s conserva- 
ties as a blocking alternative to 
anove to a more rational system 
of deliberately created inter- 
naonal paper money, which the 
Incpiational Monetary Fund 
hopp to begin issuing next year 
in tp form ^of the new special 
drawig rights (SDRs). 

The lore liberal of the supporters 
of a isc in the world gold price 
say tht (a) there is no reason 
why a ise in the gold price should 
not cor.e in addition to a sensible 
“ paper money ” international 
liquidity reform (indeed in some 
ways it ;ould help along fresh a 
scheme, pf which the SDRs are 
only a talMiberal variant any¬ 
way) ; anl that (b) it is a great 
cliff-hanger whether the Ameri¬ 
can and «hcr forces striving to 
maintain ijie present monetary 
gold price can hold out long 
enough, until the IMF can start 
distributing japer SDRs and until 
these gradually gain acceptance 
as tender anong nations (and 
that, meanwhile, any increase in 
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world liquidity would be better 
than none). 

The more conservative forces bet¬ 
ting on and working for an in¬ 
crease in the monetary gold price 
are diffuse and powerful. Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle not only considers 
gold alone to be “ immutable and 
impartial.'* He is alfo the most 
powerful Spokesman of those who 
distnur the grwing accumulation 
of dolhtrf in international reserves 
u % dangerously unstable factor; 
and, besides this uneasiness about 
America’s persistent external 
deficits, he resents America’s 
ability to invade European indus¬ 
try by its ability to run payments 
deficits on the dollar’s role as a 
reserve currency. 

Thus in 1965, when France was 
still running very laige payments 
surpluses, President de Gaulle 
made a massive switch into gold 
by cashing in dollars at the US 
Treasury. And now* that Fiance 
is running into a large external 
deficit, he has chosen to borrow 
from the International Monetary 
Fund and other central banks 
rather than dig more than is 
absolutely essential into his 
precious gold stock; a tactic that 
makes sense on his view that the 
monetary gold price will eventu¬ 
ally be forced up by events. 

Other European central bankers 
and finance ministers share Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle’s misgivings about 
America’s persistent deficits, 
though they have not followed 
his disruptive tactics. The major 
central banks have co-operated to 
stabilise the monetary gold price. 
But they have nevertheless hedged 
against a possible rise by accumu¬ 
lating gold rather than foreign 
exchange in their reserves during 
the 1960s; and again, at present, 
by their apparent readiness to 
resume buying some gold from 
South Africa despite American 
pressures. 

As the producer of 70% of the 
non-communist world’s output, 
South Africa has a major stake 
in a price increase. New mining 
techniques have only partly off¬ 
set the dwindling profitability of a 
commodity whose price was fixed 
a generation ago. Indeed, pro¬ 
duction from the old Witwatcrs- 
rand mines has steadily declined 
since 1941 and is very fast 
approaching vanishing point. 
South African gold output has 
increased, dramatically since the 
war only on the rich, ijew mines 
of the western Transvaal and the 
Orange Free State. Now produc¬ 
tion even from them is expected 
to peak out, and then go into a 
fairly rapid decline from about 
1970 if the gold price remains 
fixed at $35. 

The biggest pitsmre on the gold 
price now comes from private 
purchasers, mostly hoarders and 
speculators, but also including, on 
an increasing scale, Industrial 
users. In the past 18 years, about 
$12} bn of gold has been added 
to private stocks, compared with 4 
about $5( bn that Has been added 


to official stocks. Hoarders, specu¬ 
lators and industrial users were 
buying up gold at a rate of 
$300 mn to $500 mn a year in the 
five years to 1959; around $700 
a year in the following five years: 
and over <$j bn in both 1965 and 
T966. Then, in the four months 
after sterling's devaluation last 
November came the biggest 
stampede of all, when private 
buyers stoimed in to buy about 
$2$ bn more gold. It was this 
last big rush that finally bribe 
th« 'central bankers* gold pod! 
and led to the present division 
between the monetaxy price and 
the unsupported free market 
price. 

The gold pool itself was set up 



(in 1961) by America and the 
leading European central banks 
to counteract upward pressure on 
the price of gold. The pool was 
a classic device to contain the 
problem : supplies of gold to the 
London nmrxet were augmented 
by supplies from official stocks to 
stop the price rising above $35.20 
ail ounce. 

However, after 1966, increased 
private buying not only absorbed 
all new supplies coming on to 
the market, but also forced the 
pool members to dip into their 
own stocks to meet demand. After 
the last gold stampede, in March 
this year, the pool members 
other than America refused to 
go on running down their stocks 
to supply hoarders and specula¬ 
tors. The pool was disbanded 
and the London maiket closed 
for two weeks. 

In the two major free markets 
of London and Zurich, the price 
is now unsupported. Trading here 
is in gold that is bought and 
sold among hoarders and indus¬ 
trial users. In London this trad¬ 
ing is conducted, as before, by 
the City’s five licensed bullion 
dealers, though with two 
important differences from the 
past. The Bank of England no 
longer supplies gold to the market 
as agent for the South African 
Reserve Bank. Nor docs it any 
longer supply bullion as agent 
for the central banks’ gold pool. 
After the big gold rush, from 
last November to March, the 
private market is now very heavily 
loaded How long the speculators 
who bought them will take to 
digest those purchases is guess* 
work. Short-term speculators hive 
already started to unload in 
quantity : they joined the rush 
late and do not have the resources 
to hold out for long (especially 
as they bought new gold with 
Euro-dollars borrowed at 7% i 
year and more). A far bigger 
element in the market are the 
traditional gold hoarders on the 
Indian sub-continent, Latin 
America and in much of Europe, 
especially France. These tradi¬ 
tionally accumulate some of their 
capital in gold as a hedge not 
just against the international cur¬ 
rency system as a whole, but alio 
against local uncertainties. 
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Recently, these have probably 
been increasing the proportion of 
their nest-eggs in gold; and they 
have also been joined by new 
hoarders. Unlike the short-term 
speculators, most hoarders are not 
in a hurry to off-load, since they 
are interested in safety—not just 
profit. 

Finally, there is die steady growth 
in industrial demand. According 
to Consolidated Goldfields, the 
amount of gold going into indus¬ 
try has risen in the past decade 
from about a quarter of world 
output to almost half (excluding 
Russia's periodic and unpredict¬ 
able sales). This company fore¬ 
casts that, on a price of $35 an 
ounce, industrial use could double 
by 1973 to absotb aluhost the 
whole of projected world output 
ffien— Without any additions to 
monetary stocks or bullion hoards. 
Most induitrial demand is still 
for jewellery. Oh top of this 


there has now come a rapidly 
growing demand for gold’s excep¬ 
tional conductivity and chemical 
inertness from the electronics and 
space industries. 

The big question now is 
whether unloading by short-term 
gold speculators, coupled with 
possible, limited tales by South 
Africk and Ruftia, will prove 
sufficient to supply the demands 
of hoarders and industrial users 
without the gap between the mar¬ 
ket and monetary gold prices 
opening too wide. Central banks 
may be willing to hold gold and 
chum it about among each other 
at $35 an ounce, so long as the 
market premium is not excessive. 
But if that premium should rise 
substantially, the pressures and 
temptation, to break, central bank¬ 
ing ranks may prove very strong. 
That is what the hoarders and 
speculators are putting their big 
money on. 
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Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this Hong Kong 
girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia. Demand for an ever 
increasing range of goods is steadily rising. The banking and information services 
of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary The Eastern Bank Limited, can open 
the way to participation in these expanding markets. These services are 
available at any of the more than 270 branches of THE CHARTERED BANK 
GROUP, a combined organization extending from Hamburg right across 
the Middle East and Asia to New York. 


The Chartered Bank Group 

THE CHARTERED BANK (Incorporated in England by Royal Charter. 1853) 

Head Office: 38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 

Manchester Office: 52 Mosley Street, Manchester, 2. 

Liverpool Office: 28 Derby House, Exchange Buildings. Liverpool, 2. 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Office : 263 Crosby Square, London, E.C.3. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED (INC. IN INDIA) 
THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK S.A.L. (INCORPORATED IN LIBYA) 

THE CHARTERED BANK bF LONDON (INCORPORATED ^. CALIFORNIA) 
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Calling the Bankers' Bluff 

The monopolies commission's explanation of why its thembers voted six to four against 
the proposed merger of Barclays, Lloyds and Martins is a very serious indictment of the 
London clearing bankers' business efficiency 


To a large extent, Mr Aubrey Jones’s prices and incomes 
board had said it all a year ago, and other critics were saying 
it long before that. Sometime, surely, the message will get 
through to the bankers ; but not apparently yet. Undaunted, 
the chairman of the three banks said on Wednesday that they 
remain convinced that the proposed merger is right and that 
they are determined to press on. They saw the Chancellor 
and the Governor of the Bank of England on Thursday and 
the Government has promised a decision befdrc parliament 
recesses at the end of next week. What should it be ? The 
first priority is to get a more efficient banking system and to 
that end, whatever else it does, the Government should 
oblige the clearing banks : 

(a) to publish full disclosures of their profits and transfers 
to reserves ; and 

(b) to abandon their cartel on deposit and lending rates. 
This is what the prices and incomes board recommended last 
year and the members of the monopolies commission also 
unanimously came out against arrangements that “ have such 
a soporific effect on the banks.” The division between the 
members of the commission was that the minority believed 
that, if these conditions were imposed, the merger could be 
allowed. The majority did not. 

One villain that emerges from this report is the Treasury, 
the full extent of whose opposition to the abandonment of the 
clearing bank rate cartel has never before been revealed. There 
was considerable vagueness about the real force of Mr Maud- 
ling’s opposition to a previous attempt to loosen the system 
in 1963. The monopolies commission now discloses that the 
Treasury is indeed set against free competition for money by 
the clearing banks “ for reasons that were explained to us 
but did not convince us.” What those unconvincing reasons 
arc the public still has not been told except, vaguely, that it 
could raise the cost of bank finance for British industry : but 
one has a dire suspicion that the Treasury merely dislikes 
competition in anything which it likes to half-control itself. 
The Government ought to change its policy on this point, and 
then jostle the clearing banks into action. 

If the authorities really do enforce greater competition on 
the banks, permission for the proposed merger dwindles to 
a secondary issue. A week ago we felt, on balance, like the 
minority of the monopolies commission, that the merger 
could reasonably be allowed on the two conditions |et out. 
But, the commission’s majority, aigucs very persuasively 
against ft on. any terms, so persuasively that we cpuld not 
quarrel with the Grovenjunent if it deeded to stop the merger. 
What would be utterly \yrpng wou^ be fqr the Government 
to do that and then to try, to pacify the banks by not harrying 
them on disclosures and lending rates. t 

The strongest and longestrteftxi of all arguments against the 


merger is the belief of the commission, the Treasury, the 
Governor of the Bank of England, and some clearing bankers 
themselves, that a banking system comprising one giant with 
almost half of total deposits, plus two rivals with 24 and 21 
per cent respectively, would lead almost inevitably to a 
duopoly : which in turn could increase the prospect of eventual 
nationalisation. That the banks themselves have not been 
more conscious of this danger is surprising. The Governor 
of the Bank stood alone in his belief that a duopoly need not 
necessarily prove against the public interest and might even 
lead to greater competition. But the Treasury, which thought 
that it might produce the same effect as an outright monopoly, 
disagreed with him. The monopolies commission unanimously 
declared it had no hesitation in saying that anything like a 
monopoly would be against the public interest. The minority 
of the commission disagreed only in thinking it unlikely 
to come about, on the ground that the two remaining big 
clearers would be encouraged to compete more aggressively. 

The commission’s majority saw little prospect of more than 
“ marginal benefits to the public interest ” from the proposed 
merger. Against this it set the risk to the public interest 
of a contraction in the sources of finance to small and 
medium-sized businesses; 

a particularly serious risk in so far as fast-growing, innovating 

companies might be the most likely to suffer. 

In addition, the majority gave four reasons for thinking 
that the merged bank would prove “ unprovocative ”: 

1) its management would be absorbed for years in the 
“ vast task ” of organising it ; 

2) it would try to avoid provoking its two remaining 
rivals into a merger ; 

3) it would be chary of drawing attention to itself for fear 
of official intervention ; and (a more arguable point) 

4) its sheer size would discourage rivals from even trying 
to catch up with it. 

The banks’ case for the merger boiled down to the savings 
from rationalisation, that they said could be passed on to the 
public ; and the advantages of size in international competi¬ 
tion. But the bankers, who came out of the commission 
hearings believing they had made a rather good impression, 
iii fact made a deplorably bad one, especially on those mem¬ 
bers with experience of industry. The damning sentence in 
the commission^ Import is here : 

The bankers when questioned made no satisfactory suggestions 

for mqasnrjng their own efficiency, let alone for comparing 

it with that of their rivals. 

Nothing Was produced to show that larger banks enjoyed 
advantages in efficiency or costs because of their size. Com- 
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parison ol the accounts of Martins and Barclays failed to banks abroad for efficiency rather than mere size and that 

show Martins at any di&dyantage in this respect. The com- the argument that the combined banks Would be, the fourth 

mission flatly disbelieved that the banks could indeed achieve largest in the world has an appeal to the natiohkl pride, but 
economies on the scale they estimated, in the time they has little, if any, practical significance. 

estimated, and, even if they did, whether these would in On Wednesday afternoon, Mr John Thomson, the chair- 

fact be passed on to the public or merely lost in the shuffle, man of Barclays, said bravely that “ the more we look at the 
Inquiries among American company treasurers were made merger the better it seems/* But several members of the 
by the British embassy in Washington, on behalf of the com- monopolies commission, who began with a sympathetic 
mission, to see what weight size carried with foreign customers, inclination to the banks* case, subsequently experienced 
The answer was that international companies chose their precisely the opposite reaction. 


The Cutting Language 

"The British", said a German shopping for machine tools in London this week, 

"have caught up with us. The next stage of development is going 
to be most interesting" 

This, for an industry that was everyone’s Aunt Sally eight programmes for all main types of machine operations. Work- 


years ago, is praise indeed. British export orders for the first 
five months of this year, valued at £27 million, arc 33 per 
cent up on the same period last year, and the number of 
foreign buyers is growing all the time. Total orders for the 
period, £66 million, are 16 per cent up, reflecting a slackness 
in the home market that everyone hopes is ending. 

There are still 250 machine tool companies in Britain with 
a combined turnover of £150 million, but six large groups 
are responsible for half the output and 30 for threequarters 
of it. This is clearly no longer an industry that needs the boot 
to get it to rationalise. 

The Government deservedly gets some of the credit for 
its remarkable recovery. Whitehall initiated the committees 
that listed the old defects so explicitly that sheer weight of 
public opinion coupled with increasingly bad financial results 
forced companies to do something about it. The Ministry of 
Technology’s outstanding success has been its scheme for 
helping new designs into production by purchasing a batch 
of machines to loan to factories willing to give them a trial ; 
£6 million has already been laid out in this way and the 
industry is demanding more. The pity now would be if 
progress were to be jeopardised through squabbles about the 
direction that should be taken for the next round of research 
The apparently abstruse argument now going on over which 
special computer programme languages are needed for the 
current generation of advanced machine tools is crucial. 

The kind of machine tools now being developed get their 
operating instructions off a papci or magnetic tape which 
replaces the skilled man who used to set up a whole range of 
wheels, knobs and levers before each cutting operation. On 
the simpler numerically-controlled machines, punched paper 
control tapes can be prepared without using a computer, but 
as soon as the machine is doing something more than cutting 
or milling in straight lines or drilling a relatively simple pattern 
of holes, a computer is tieeded to prepare the tape. Before the 
computer can do this, it has first to be fed with a programme 
prepared in a basic form that is interchangeable with as 
many different types of computers and machine tools as 
possible. At the moment, the development of tools' is proceed¬ 
ing faster than the development of the programme languages 
needed to^lte them. Until standard programmes are available 
to the jM|ft|§ales of tools—particularly the more sophisti- 
catedOTpiuSt numerically-controlled lathes—are likely to 
be vprylfow indej)d. There is great agitation to close this gap. 

J^Sept ember-* 1965, a numerical control division was set up 
jjj^he National Engineering Laboratory at East Kilbride 
near Glasgow with the task of developing national standard 


ing closely with the Illinois Institute of Technology Research 
Institute, which supervises the development of Apt (Auto¬ 
matically Programmed Tools), the most advanced pro¬ 
gramme in the numerical control field, the NEL has 
developed programmes using the basic Apt language but 
designed to fill the gaps in the less sophisticated range of 
machining operations that exist in a wide range of industry. 
Apt as it stands is too complicated for most users. After three 
years, NEL has virtually completed a national programme 
for simpler numerically-controlled machines which drill all 
kinds of holes and cut metal in straight lines'from program¬ 
med instructions rather than from punched paper tape. 

The trouble now is that the Germans started developing 
their own machine tool programme, also based on Apt, at 
about the same time. This is called Exapt, and the Germans 
have launched a commercial organisation to develop the 
programme on a national basis, throwing open its doors to 
foreign membership. A British Exapt association has now 
been formed to attempt adjusting Exapt to British needs 
with Rolls-Royce as its most active member along with most 
of the leading machine tool makers, including English 
Electric and Plessey Automation on the control side. NEL, 
which is a member of the Exapt association, has been pushed 
into the background, and the initiative is being assumed by 
industry, with what looks like the blessing of the Ministry 
of Technology. 

There is now an argument between NEL and Exapt about 
the next stage of programme development. This concerns 
the method of tackling programmes for operating numeric¬ 
ally-controlled lathes, cutting curves and awkward shapes, 
and also the inclusion into all types of instructions of such 
things as the speed of the drill or cutting tool and the rate 
of feed of the cutting head. This means detailed information 
has to be written into the programme on cutting methods and 
the structure and characteristics of the material being cut. 
This is known in the jargon as including “ technology ” in 
the programme, instead trf sticking purely to the shape, or 
“ geometry ” of the piece of metal being cut. It is the next 
step towards machine tools that adjust themselves without 
supervision to different cutting conditions and shapes erf 
metal, known as “ adaptive control.” Machines of this kind 
which virtually run themselves have already been developed 
in the United States, it is a way of avoiding expensive errors. 

The Germans have convinced British members of Exapt 
that they are farther ahead than the NEL or the Americans 
in this direction, Although so far they have nothing to show. 
The men a| the NEL may be right to approach Exapt claims 
with considerable caution, but in the meantime they have 
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lost the confidence of a large number of British machine 
tool manufacturers who want to press on with something, 
anything, as long as this makes it easier to sell sophisticated 
machine tools. But the danger is of a programme being steam¬ 
rollered through on complicated German lines (which will still 
have to be adapted before the average British company can 
use them) by a group containing only one company with 
real operating experience—Rolls-Royce—whose needs are 
not typical of those of the bulk of British industry. It is not 
clear the NEL’s objections are getting a fair hearing. 

This would not be the first time that the Ministry of 
Technology had come down on the side of quick results. The 
industry’s impatience is understandable, just as the threat to 
sales of delay is also clear. But the NEL now knows more 
about the tricks and traps of machine programming than 
any other body in the country—including Rolls-Royce, which 
has run into plenty of difficulties of its own. NEL’s contacts 
with the Americans arc also close and continuing, and the 
fact that the Germans are for the time being ahead of what 
is being done in Illinois does not suggest to the British 
scientists that they necessarily have a permanent lead, or that 
their very complicated system is, in the long term, right. 


The trouble is that the issues are so abstruse very few 
people understand them property, yet muqh of tty* future 
sales of the machine tool industry depend On getting the 
right answer. The Ministry of Technology is anxious to get 
an even higher degree of concentration in the industry and 
is planning yet another board (in addition to the industry’s 
neddy) with powers to push this through in conjunction with 
the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation. The board would 
encourage specialisation—which the industry does not like 
the idea of—and introduce anti-machine tool cycle measures, 
which the neddy has talked about without doing much. This 
board would also lay down the lines for future research. Fine 
in principle, but what we are already seeing in practice is 
the ease with which a small, vocal group within an industry 
can sway an argument, not necessarlv in the right direction. 
The National Engineering Laboratory may be scientifically 
right in its scepticism over German claims, but it has taken 
little discernible trouble to explain its misgivings to industry, 
or to invite industry’s co-operation in the day-to-day working 
out of its own language. Had it done so. there might not be 
such enthusiasm in Britain for Exapt now. And that is really 
the sort of problem any new board will find itself up against. 


Sugaring the Wine 

At Ascoli Piceno, on the Adriatic coast, 220 Italians are on trial for what amounts, 
chemically speaking, to putting sugar in their wine 


A scandal is the last thing the Italian wine industry wants 
just now, when a major attempt is about to be made to 
export more of the billion gallons it produces each year. 
But there is a certain sympathy among other wine producers 
for the men in the dock. The ingredients they are accused 
of using to sugar their wine are unconventional ; dates and 
carob nuts have been mentioned in some reports along with 
several less palatable additives. But the object is innocent 
enough: to raise the alcohol content of wine made from 
grapes that have not had enough sun. Some of the best 
Rhine and French wines arc “ upgraded ” this way, but it 
is illegal to do it in Ttah, where the normal practice is to do 
what less choosy Frenchmen do: raise the alcohol content 
of table wines produced in the north by blending them with 
more potent wines from the south (in France, from Algeria) 
where the sun shines longer and stronger. This is an expen¬ 
sive way of doing it ; grapes cost considerably more than 
sugar. 

Twenty gallons of Italian wine at 8 deg. of alcohol can 
be raised to 9 deg. by the addition of around 3$lb of sugar, 
which costs only 5s, leaving a considerable profit. Unless 
the law specifically forbade this, the northern vineyards 
would automatically switch to sugar and deprive the im¬ 
poverished south of one of its main markets. But there is 
strong pressure by the industry on the Italian government 
to relax the law on the grounds that it is putting Italian 
producers at a price disadvantage inside the common market. 

The Italians export less than 3 per cent of the wine they 
produce, and a big effort has been made in the past few 
years to get the industry organised on the French pattern, 
preparatory to a drive for overseas markets, particularly in 
Britain. Grapes, after all, are the second most important crop 
Italy produces after grain, and 2} million peasants work in 
the vineyards. Laws have been introduced laying down 
geographical zones for quality wines, such as Frascati, Barolo, 
and others. Chianti caused a certain amount of trouble ; 
A decree in 1932 established a fairly limited zone for 
“ Classical Chianti,” between Siena and Florence, but it has 


been common to hear both Italians and foreigners say that 
more Chianti is sold than that one small valley could produce. 
The area was re-drawn on a more realistic basis last 
summer, cutting in to the five provinces of Siena, Florence, 
Arezzo, Pistoia and Pisa. 

What grapes shall go into these wines is also specified: 
4i White Frascati must be obtained from the white Malvasia 
di Vandia, Greco or Trebbiano Toscano grapes. Bellone and 
Bonvino grapes may also be used up to a total of 10 per 
cent.” Wines sold under these labels now have a government 
guarantee, which they get only after an official tasting. Priced 
have almost doubled as quality has improved, giving pro¬ 
ducers an added incentive to co-operate with the government. 
This is the only Italian wine ever likely to get exported, but the 
rules for common table wines for local consumption, where 
blending is permitted, arc in their way equally strict and 
controlled by 119 separate regulations headed by the ban 
on sugar. If convicted, the defendants at Ascbli Piceno could 
get sentences of from three months to five years. Since 1963 
Italy has been passing some of the strictest laws governing 
wine production in the world. 

The trouble is that the full force of the new laws only 
began to be felt this year, when .the relatively new anti-fraud 
squad of the Carabinieri (the Nucieo anti-sofisticazidne) went 
into action with the fraud squads of the ministries of health, 
finance and agriculture. The current prosecution is one 
result of their activities and the Italian newspaper* are having a 
field-day with it. Whether the wine was merely “ up-graded,” 
or more seriously adulterated will not emerge until the end of 
the trial. Meanwhile Federvini, the wine producers* trade 
association, is now trying to get the government to allow 
newspapers to be sued for “ incompetent ” reporting, i.e., for 
not explaining that potassium ferrocyaiude, which has 
cropped up in the trial, is used, quite r Regally, in wine* 
productyg eountries to get rid of dust anid l^^des. And 
ox-blood, they claim, which has figured prtwuinchtly, was one 
of the normal mediums for clarifying wine 50 years ago. 
They were tough, those Edwardians. 
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Steel: How not to borrow 
£1,200 million 


?y. its inept handling of the debate last 
Friday on the British Steel Corporation’s 
borrowing powers, the Government suc¬ 
ceeded in tarnishing the corporation’s 
image so that when the state steelmakers 
do really need money for investment 
(£ 1,200 million will be needed for the 
new generation of steel mills) they will 
have that much rougher a passage. The 
whole point about Friday’s debate was 
that the BSG’s existing borrowing powers 
were being raised, not to provide for new 
capital investment, but to enable the 
corporation to refinance debts it inherited 
on nationalisation. Because of miscalcula¬ 
tions by the Ministry of Power, these were 
too large to be accommodated within the 
initial borrowing limit of £300 million 
fixed by the Iron and Steel Act. This 
limit, supposed to last for three years, was 
already proving inadequate and thus had 
to be raised to £400 million. After that 
point, which may be reached as soon as 
next year (three years earlier than the 
Government expected) fresh legislation 
will be required. The House should have 
been given some explanation of just why 
the BSC’s borrowing powers ran out pre¬ 
maturely. This was quite simply because 
about £110 million of the corporation’s 
inherited commitments at last year’s vest¬ 
ing day had to be re-financed, and thus 
count against the borrowing limit, after 



the Government had assumed that they 
would be carried forward in their previous 
form. 

These debts consisted mainly of bank 
overdrafts, trade bills, and acceptance 
credits. But the Government also failed to 
allow for the terminal dividends (costing 
£33 million) which the companies could 
not afford to pay, and which the BSC, 
therefore, had to borrow to pay out to 
shareholders. The effect of all this was 
that at March 31st this year, the nationa¬ 
lised steel industry had used up £252 
million out of its permitted £300 million 
limit, and also had to borrow a further 
£40 million to repay loans made to the 
private steel companies by the Finance 
Corporation for Industry. The steel cor¬ 
poration claims it is at present wholly 
self-financing so none of the £300 million 
will have gone into fresh capital invest¬ 
ment. 

The most important outcome of the 
steel debate has received very little atten¬ 
tion : the Government seems persuaded 
by the BSC’s pleading to be granted 
exchequer dividend capital (similar to that 
enjoyed by BOAC), which would free it 
from a large part of the fixed interest 
burden on its initial capital debt of £830 
million. Mr Reginald Freeson, the junior 
minister at the Power Ministry, announced 
—significantly—that a decision on the 
steel corporation’s capital structure would 
be postponed until next year. This will 
give the BSC the time it needs to argue 
its “ state equity ” case, and until then the 
steelmen will not have to pay the. interest 
on the £830 million. This would reach 
£60 million a year and paying for it 
would have put the BSC above even the 
new £400 million borrowing limit. 

The bald fact is that if Lord Melchett 
(who now has growing internal differences 
to contend with in his board, on top of the 
financial prohlems) had had to stump up 
interest, the BSC’s career would nave 
begun by handing over its newly-granted 
capital funds to refinance nationalisation 
commitments and to pay the Treasury 
interest which could not be provided from 
steel’s depressed earnings. 

The new generation of steel plants, 
which some of the industry’s cdn trailers 
want to put in hand rather more quickly 


than their colleagues do, are still some two 
years away—even if there are fair winds 
for the reformers. Something like £1,200 
million will be needed over a five year 
period of the 1970s to pay for them. 
Something better than last Friday’s par¬ 
liamentary happening will be needed if 
the money is to be got. Come to that, the 
Government of that time might manage 
a slightly more serious parliamentary day 
than Friday—and manage to get the 
minister to make its case and not leave 
it all to the maladroit Mr Freeson. 


Production 


Steady, steady 

The seasonally-adjusted index of indus¬ 
trial production (1958=100) stood still at 
138 in May, while the index for manufac¬ 
turing alone nominally fell by one point 
to 139. Both figures are the same as the 
level first attained last December, and 
therein lies the real story. For the first 
ten months of 1967, both indexes stood 
still within one point of 133. Then in 
October-December they showed a sudden 
spurt to 138-139. Since then, they have 
in practice stood still again. 

Meanwhile, in the four weeks to July 
8th the number of wholly unemployed in 
Britain decreased by 6,600 ; but statis¬ 
ticians normally expect a decrease of 
18,500 in this period, so the seasonally- 
adjusted index of unemployment rose 
slightly, as it has done every month since 
February. It has now reached 2.5 per 
cent of the labour force. The TUC com¬ 
plained to the Government this week that 
this underlying rise in unemployment is 
a sign of current stagnation. Actually, 
since unemployment figures in Britain 
persistently lag between nine and twelve 
months behind the production index, it 
almost certainly reflects the stagnation 
between January and October last year. 

Other pieces of current economic 
hokum fit into the same jigsaw. The 
great 6 per cent increase in British pro¬ 
ductivity in the past year, which the 
Prime Minister and Neddy talk so piuch 
about, is largely a reflection of the fact 
that die production spurt of last Octbber- 
December has not yet had time'to show 
in the employment figures. Some time in 
the next few months, that October-Decem¬ 
ber of 1967 spurt is likely to bring 
about some increase in recorded employ¬ 
ment Then, next year, unemployment 
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figures may drift up again to reflect the 
renewed stagnation from last Decemhei 
to this May. 

Government projits 

A smell of trouble 

When the Ferranti and Bristol Siddeley 
companies made profits on government 
contracts ranging from 80 to 168 per cent 
on cost, this was naturally enough con¬ 
sidered excessive, hut the new scale 
of profits for government contracts 
announced by the Treasury this week look 
mean enough, on the face of it, to dis¬ 
courage a good many companies from 
wanting the business. What the Treasury 
is proposing is a scale that provides for n 
per cent on capital plus 3 per cent on 
cost where the company shoulders the risk, 
and 8 per cent on capital plus 3 per cent 
on cost where there is no risk (as, for 
example, in the repair contracts on which 
Bristol Siddeley made such a killing). The 
object is to give a return of 14 per cent 
on capital before tax—which is the average 
for industry, but not an acceptable figure 
for a high risk one. 

It is hard to see where the incentive 
is here either to cut costs or to bid 
seriously for government work. Does this 
mean that the Government does not really 
intend these margins to be taken as more 
than a rough guide, which companies are 
expected to beat if they have a fragment 
of sense ? That attitude was responsible 
for a lot of the trouble before. Then com¬ 
panies were expected to live on a profit 
margin of less than 10 per cent on cost, 
because that is all the Treasury said they 
should have ; but every civil servant nego¬ 
tiating a contract understood tacitly that 
companies would make as much over and 
above this as they could get away with. 
One now-retired permanent secretary of 
the Ministry of Aviation once told a 
select committee that as long as the profit 
wasn’t too big he was prepared to turn 
a blind eye and he implied too Big meant 
something around 20 per cent. The 
reason for thinking this attitude still pre¬ 
vails is that in February Mr John 


Diamond, speaking for the Treasury, said 
an agreement had been reached to take 
to arbitration any contract where the 
profit was more than 27^ per cent on 
capital, or losses more than 15 per cent. 
Between that and the 14 per cent pre¬ 
scribed this week it appears to be catch as 
catch can. The whole arrangement smells 
of trouble. 

Atomic industry 

Prepare to meet 
thy doom 

It will be interesting to see what the Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation makes of 
the task of reconstructing the atomic 
industry^ that has been placed upon it by 
the Ministry of Technology. The problem 
is roughly this : 

Around 55,000 people are now working 
in the industry, 32,000 of them inside the 
UK Atomic Energy Authority, and the 
rest outside it, grouped in three power 
station design consortia. And there is 
work in prospect for only about half of 
them. 

This is serious for what should be a 
growth industry. What Mr Wedgwood 
Benn has asked the IRC to do is to devise 
a formula for reducing the design groups 
in industry to two, and incorporating into 
them some of the design and develop¬ 
ment teams now working inside the AEA. 
But that of itself will not make 25,000 
or more engineers disappear into the air, 
and unless that happens, the atomic indus¬ 
try will not be in that much better a 
state than it is now. 

It has been left open to the IRC to 
come up with alternative suggestions if 
it chooses, and frankly one hopes it will, 
because although two design groups are 
obviously, in the present state of the 
market, much better than three, it still 
looks like one tbo many. If one design, 
group seems a dangerous monopoly, there 
is always competition from abroad, just as 
there is in aviation. And it is worth bear¬ 
ing in mind that although there are two 


major design companies in the United 
States, namely, Westinghouse and General 
Electric, the American home market is 
about five times the size of the British, 
and those two American companies are in 
fact marketing two different types of 
nuclear station. But in Britain this sort of 
division is impossible, if the two groups are 
to be regarded as commercially compet¬ 
ing, because the two types of nuclear plant 
currently being developed in this country 
belong to different generations separated 
by about a decade in time, One, the 
advanced gas-cooled reactor, is commerc¬ 
ially available now. The other, the fast 
breeder reactor, not until the mid-1970s. 
If the two groups are not regarded as 
competing, but merely as a convenient 
way of sharing out the development work, 
then it becomes much easier to ask them 
to specialise. But then what is there in 
it for industry ? This is by far the most 
difficult piece of rationalisation the IRC 
has been asked to tackle. 

The decision Mr Wedgwood Benn has 
made for himself has been pressed on 
successive governments for the best part of 
a decade, to establish the profitable and 
expanding fuel business of the Atomic 
Energy Authority in a separate company, 
run on commercial lines with commercial 
accounting. This Mr Benn is going to do 
as soon as the legislation can be prepared. 
It would not be quite true to say that the 
considerable business enterprise of the 
AEA’s fuel salesmen has been inhibited by 
having to operate within its terms of 
reference, because they were not the sort 
of men to let a little red tape stand in 
their way. But this is a business with an 
obvious commercial future, sales are run¬ 
ning at £14^ million a year when atomic 
power is still in its infancy. And Britain 
has the best and biggest fuel processing 
facilities in Europe, as well as some of the 
lowest and longest term uranium contracts 
in the market. There is remarkably little 
American competition on this side of the 
Atlantic, the only real menace to British 
expansion is the tendency of other 
countries to feel, for prestige reasons, they 
need their own fuel plants. But as these 
are immensely costly, as well as difficult 
and dangerous to run, there is opportunity 
for convincing governments it is not worth 
the trouble. 
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Smaller surcharges 


Another sign that the world is learning 
to live without the Suez canal is the 
reduction by the Minister of Power of the 
post-Suez surcharge on industrial fuel oils, 
bitumen, and naphtha. After Mr Roy 
Mason had told Parliament that signifi¬ 


cant reductions in the surcharges were 
justified, the oil companies claimed that 
they had been “ informed rather than con¬ 
sulted f ' about the reduction, from a 1 |d a 
gallon surcharge to one of a : }d, which lops 
£24 million off industry's annual oil hill. 
Hut even the oil accountants have to admit 
that, thanks to the ever-growing fleet of 
giant tankers, their hope of keeping the 
remaining surchaiges for much longer are 
slim—especially as the millions of car¬ 
owning voters are still paying a post-Suez 


Jcl a gallon on their fuel. The day Mr 
Mason announced the reduction in Suez 
surcharges the international tanker index, 
Intascale, stood at intascale + 10, com¬ 
pared with intascale + 75 in the days 
after last June's Arab-Israel confrontation. 
There are also the increasingly strong 
hints reaching London of the pressure 
which Russia, many of whose.eastern block 
partners have newly negotiated oil agree¬ 
ments with the Middle East, is exerting 
on President Nasser to have the canal 


Ports 

Bad decision at Bristol 


ports about the way port investment deci¬ 
sions on bulk handling facilities should 
be made. 

In the Government’s view, there is no 
real prospect of the new' Bristol dock 
earning more than a ti per cent return 
on even the most favourable assumptions. 
This compares with what the Government 
terms “ a more realistic estimate ” of 
return, between aj per cent and 4^ per 
cent calculated by the National Ports 
Council. The Ministry of Transport then 
pointed out these figures compare with the 
8 per cent which the Government regard 
as the minimum rate of return to be 
expected on a marginal low risk project 
undertaken for commercial reasons. If that 
criterion had been applied to Hull and 
Southampton, the Bristol decision might 
carry more wxight. But as it is, there 
arc now a number of port projects going 
ahead which had a low'er anticipated return 
on their investment than the latest Bristol 
proposals. 

The biggest doubt, however, concerns 
the way in which these estimated returns 
are calculated, because when it comes to 
certain methods of bulk handling, it is 
virtually impossible to gauge their effective¬ 
ness until they have started operating. 

How do you allow for this in any 
theoretical calculations on the return on 


While the port industry waits with growing 
impatience for the Minister of Transport, 
Mr Richard Marsh, to present to Parlia¬ 
ment his re-hash of the port nationalisation 

E lans developed by his predecessor, Mrs 
arbara Castle, the Government’s decision 
to reject Bristol’s latest £15 million’ port 
development scheme must create doubt 
about the Ministry of Transport's long 
term thoughts on port investment and 
planning. 

Bristol’s original, more ambitious £27 
million development plan was turned down 
by the Government in July, 1966, on the 
grounds that the development of specialised 
cargo handling techniques—particularly 
container handling facilities—at other 
British ports (such as Tilbury, Southamp¬ 
ton, and Liverpool) reduced the number 
of general cargo berths required through¬ 
out the country. Fair enough, particularly 
as the viability of the original Bristol 
scheme was heavily dependent on attract¬ 
ing general cargo from other competing 
ports, which seemed an unlikely proposition. 

When the Government turned down the 
original proposal, the National Ports Coun¬ 
cil was invited “ to consider alternative 
proposals for the development of the port 
of Bristol.” Bristol then submitted to the 
NPC its present proposals, which were 
duly endorsed and forwarded for Govern¬ 
ment approval. Broadly speaking the new 
scheme embodies the same lock gates as 
the original port expansion scheme but 
with a much smaller impounded dock 
area behind it geared to bulk handling 
facilities instead of general cargo. The new 
dock area was designed for extension, as 
the old part of Bristol port, the City 
Docks, were closed and traffic moved to 
the newer facilities. But the most important 
aspect of the new proposals was that they 
were largely geared to bulk traffic already 
handled by the port of Bristol, instead 
of anything it anticipated winning from 
other ports. 

If Mr Marsh had rejected these pro¬ 
posals on the grounds that present pressure 
on national resources would not permit 
their consideration at this time, there 
would have been little reason to criticise 
tlpc decisipi| fiut the Ministry of Transport 
h|L rbnMk in apply a harsher set of 
giifij^fconcerning the return that 
,jjMmHb^>ected on the proposed Bristol 
were calculated on other 
invetfqient plans approved by the 
It has also > chosen to * get 


tyftto the argument going on between Various Stiff waiting far tha off: the akpartsion-mlndad Port of Bristol * 


the capital you might get on installations 
not yet built ? 

The phenomenal growth of Europoort, 
near Rotterdam, provides the clearest 
example of the right kind of space near 
deep water acting as a magnet to users. 
Once the Rotterdam port authority had 
built sea walls and dredged up the sand 
behind them, industry of all kinds rushed 
in to build on thousands of acres of 
hard packed sand. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for the Rotter¬ 
dam port authority to carry out anything 
like an accurate calculation of future cash 
flow from the facilities at Europoort before 
they actually existed. 

The locks and the impounded dock 
in the present Bristol scheme would be big 
enough to take 65,000 ton bulk carriers, 
the same as the new grain facilities 
now being built at Tilbury. At the 
same time, Bristol has ^ substantial 
trade in grain and animal feeding stuffs. 
It imported 775,000 tons of grain last year 
and another 433,000 tons of feeding stuffs. 
It also has a reasonable trade in fertilisers 
which is another of those’ commodities 
that arc apt to follow the facilities. The 
Ministry of Transport has not yet put 
up alternative proposals for grain and 
fertiliser handling berths which date those 
at Bristol. More important, i* has not 
made out a case for allowing the Fort of 
Bristol to decline steadily as the pace of 
the present movement of trade to other 
ports increases. Bristol has no alternative 
but to keep knocking at the door of the 
Ministry of Transport. 
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We have moved our City 
office a few yards 
along Fenchurch Street 


Our branch at 170 Fenchurch Street is due for demolition 
and major redevelopment over the next five years. In the 
meantime our City customers will find the same helpful staff 
and the same service in adjoining premises. The address 

will be unchanged. 


Barclays Bank' 
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Inter* Continental Dacca. 300 rooms. Completely air-conditioned. Inter*Continental Rawalpindi. 205 rooms, air-conditioned, of course. 

Swimming pool.'In the center of the city with excellent restaurants Situated near the center of the city, with superb facilities for dining, 

and lounges serving continental cuisine and Pakistanlfavorites. snackingand entertaining. Lovely swimming pool on the terrace. 



lntir*ContinbntalLahore.Centrallylocated.203air-conditionedrooms, InterContinental Karachi. 306 rooms.all air-conditioned. Inthecenter 

Restaurant, coffee shop, cocktail lounge and supper club. There's of the city next to the President's residence. Swimming pool. Rooftop 

also ah arcade of shops and swimming pool in garden setting. restaurant. Cocktail lounge. There's a chic supper club and cafe. 


There are four great hotels in Pakistan 
and they’re all named InterContinental. 

If you're going to Pakistan on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter-Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all four hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you'll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available in 
each hotel-and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter* Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter’Continental standards of excellence, we also know howto maintain local 
atmosphere. That’s wtfiat I nter • Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of modern 
efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

" For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter-Continental. 




INTER? CONTINENTAL 


HOTELS 


40 Distinctive Hotels Around the World. 
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opened as soon as possible. It is seldom 
that the Kremlin and London's Baltic 
Shipping Exchange are in agreement but 
for once they are. 


Bankruptcies 

Builders beware 



The squeeze hit small businessmen badly 
in 1967. According to the Board of Trade, 
there were 4,029 receiving orders and 
administration orders last year, a 9 per 
cent jump on 1966. Total liabilities as 
estimated by the debtors went up too, 
from £17 million to an all-time high of 
£19.6 million, with assets covering less 
than a quarter of the debts. 

Bankruptcies involve only individuals, 
not companies, so most of the casualties 
are fairly small fry. The average liability 
last year worked out at a little under 
£5,000 (£300 up on 1966), with only 48 
cases above £48,000. The biggest single 
debtor owed just tinder £1 mmion. 

The occupational distribution of bank¬ 
rupts doesn’t change much over the years. 
Builders, with 483 failures, came top of 
the list again last year, as in eVery one 
since the wan Other accident-prone trades 
are farming, catering, and grocery. One 
fairly new and fast growing category is 
directors and promoters of companies, 
now second on the list with 979 failures 
last yean 

Average net assets of estates wound up 
by the Official Receiver were only £135, 
of which 40 per cent went on administra¬ 
tive charges. Estates wound up by non¬ 
official trustees had considerably larger 
assets, with an average value of £1,760, 
of which a third was spent on administra¬ 
tion. These administrative costs sound 
high, but bankruptcy proceedings cost a 
lot of money and the charges don’t even 
quite cover the state’s expenses. Last year 
there was a deficit of £880,000. Since 
records started in 1885, a net deficit of 
over £8 million has piled up in admini¬ 
stering bankruptcies. On the other hand, 
companies' winding-up proceedings, which 
ate paid into the same account, have 
accumulated a £14 million surplus since 
1891. 


Motor noddy 

Some histories are 
bunk 

The paper on 14 The effect of Government 
economic policy on the motor industry,” 
published by the industry’s little neddy 
this week gives one version of' the 
industry's unhappy history over the past 
seven years. It tells of profit margins 
down from 12.5 per cent after tax on 
capital employed in i960 to -0.4 per cent 
in 1967 ; of increased capacity in decreas¬ 
ing use (from 88 per cent in 1964 to 64 
per cent last year); of a home market 
which, by the end of this year, will have 
been static or declining tor four years 
since the peak of 1964. It shows how, as 
the industry gets increasingly capital-in¬ 
tensive, depreciation, and thus fixed over¬ 
heads, eats more and more into profits— 
they will take 16.6 per cent of costs this 
year, against less than 10 per cent ten 
years ago. Which all goes to show how 
important a stable and strong home 
market is for an industry which provides 
17 per cent of this country's exports. 

These facts are undoubtedly true ; as is 
the noddy’s underlying assumption: that 
because indirect taxes here are levied on 
such a narrow range of goods, the motor 
industry has been an unfairly easy target 
for Government restrictions. But past ex¬ 
perience, especially of the past seven years, 
may be no guide to a future when 
Government discrimination, though un¬ 
desirable, will not be nearly as harmful as 
in the past; and even the barm in the past 
was not entirely the Government’s fault. 

In most of the period the two major 
British-owned companies, then BMC and 
Rootes, were scarcely profit conscious at 
all—until recently, Rootes’s subsidiaries 
reported their figures to the management 
only once a year. And it was BMC’s 
amiable custom to set a notional produc¬ 
tion target, about 80 per cent of which 
was ever achieved in practice. Both com¬ 
panies relied far more heavily on bought- 
out components than major motor com¬ 
panies anywhere else ; for instance both 
relied on Pressed Steel, independent until 
1965, for their bodies. This reduced the 
profit they could expect in good years; 
and general overmanning increased losses 
in bad ones. 

The arrival of Chrysler’s men at Rootes, 
and Leyland’s (and Ford’s) at BMC, will 
change all this. The other sea change is 
being wrought by devaluation, not men¬ 
tioned by the neddy. For until last 
November, exporting was not profitable 
for even an efficient company like Ford. 
Now things are better ; Ford hopes to 
export a full half of its production where 
until devaluation it had to limit its exports 
to around 45 per cent to keep some 
measure of profit So, though the Govern¬ 
ment has accepted the industry’s argu¬ 
ment, in itself no bad thing, history k la 
neddy should not be taken as a guide tp 
the future* 


Cereals 

Let's buy dear, \ 

.. 1 ■ ' .. 

There are sojne subjects on wW tijh minis* 
terial lunacy reaches up to the’ suoliipe. 
In this year when Britain urgently needf 
to economise on its import bul, one 
cabinet minister has spent the last six 
months insisting—}** the end succe^fylly 
—that some foreign salesmen of ohe of 
Britain’s biggfeit imports should charge us 
more foreign exchange. The Minister of 
Agriculture, Mr Cledwyn Hughes, told 
the Commons last week that he had 
finally managed to persuade overseas 
suppliers that Britain’s minimum import 

C nees for cereals should be raised, by 
etween 12 and 13 per cent in the case 
of wheat. Mr Hughes added that these 
increases are 

less than the i6f per cent which would have 
been required totally to offset the effect of 
devaluation. Consequently, I have made 
clear to overseas supplying countries that 
we regard the increase as an interim mea¬ 
sure subject to further adjustment, if 
necessary. 

The minister, in other words, will press 
on with his crusade to ask these foreigners 
to charge us more still. 

Under Britain's present system of agri¬ 
cultural support, cheap imports are sup¬ 
posed to come in freely at the ports and 
British farmers get a deficiency payment 
from the Treasury to bridge the gap 
between this cheap market price and 
fanners’ guaranteed prices. When imports 
are very cheap, the Exchequer, payment 
goes up—which is why the Iak Conser¬ 
vative government introduced the lunatic 
minimum import price scheme. (The Con¬ 
servatives now favour the EEC system ot 
variable levies, or discriminatory tariffs 
imposed on cheap food to bring its price 
up to guaranteed internal prices. Goaded 
by Tory criticism last week, Mr Hughes 
at first said crossly that 44 there is no 
difference in basic principle between the 
minimum import price system and a 
variable levy system ” ; then he recog¬ 
nised the rather basic difference that 
44 under the minimum import price system 
we pay more to our overseas suppliers, 
whereas with a variable levy system we 
should collect a levy for the benefit of this 
country,” before concluding lamely 44 but, 
as I have said, both aze levy systems.” 

This muddle cannot'be whitewashed 
by such excuses as the plea that the 
minimum import prices push up the 
foreign exchange paid only for very cjheap 
imports, not for cereals from our main 
suppliers in Canada ■ and die United 
States ; nor that on some methods of 
operating the EEC variable levy system 
you give the importer ho incentive to 1 
buy cheap (on other methods, you can 
give him one); nor by any of the other 
extraordinary glosses in the debate. The, 
truth is simply that the (fcvenxmept has, 
on< this matter, been working* hard 
turn the temw of trade againit itaelf. 
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Invisible exports 

Trying for more 


Steps to provide fuller ahd quicker infor¬ 
mation about Britain’s valuable in¬ 
visible earnings of foreigrl exchange are 
now being takefi as a result of the recom¬ 
mendations in fast year’s report by the 
Committee oil‘Invisible Exports. The 
Bank of England is-to publish a regular 
series of articles on the City’s overseas 
earniilgs in its Quarterly Bulletin and 
other neW information is also t6 be pub¬ 
lished officially, including separate figures 
for the total earnings of banicing, 
insurance and merchanting. Meanwhile, 
the committee itself is to examine 
Britain’s tax structure, as it affects in¬ 
visible exporters. 

Since last years excellent pioneering 
report on the much neglected subject of 
Britain’s invisible earnings (produced 
under the direction of Mr William M. 
Clarke) the committee has settled into a 
permanent body to promote invisible 
earnings, not just from the City, but also 
from tourism and just about every other 
source. This is valuable work. The only 
danger would be for the committee ever 
to give the impression, however erro¬ 
neously, that it was acting mainly and 
rather narrowly as a bankers' pressure 
group. If that ever happened, it could 
erode much of-the authority built up over 
the first two years of its existence. 


Shipbuilding 

Peace on the Wear? 


The three shipyards on the river Wear 
announced orders on Thursday for ten 
ships worth £15 million, only two weeks 
after the Shipbuilding Industry Board 
told the three that, because they had done 
nothing about merging,.the SIB would 
not give credit to any British shipowners 
wanting to buy ships from them. But it 
transpires that four of these ships are 
indeed for British owners and those 
owners all have credit from the SIB. Now, 
the Wear shipyards say they have not yet 
agreed to merge and the most they will 
do is talk vaguely about 11 a reorganisation 
of facilities. But it is quite obvious that 
the SIB would not have gone back so 
quickly on its original announcement to 
withdraw credit unless it had some pretty 
convincing assurances that mergers were 
on foot, and indeed the SIB says that suffi¬ 
cient progress has been made that under 
the circumstances it would have been very 
difficult to refuse the request for credit. 

It does not, at this stage, look as if all 
three shipyards are going to merge. 
Significantly, two of them, Austin and 
Pickersgill, and Bartrams, made a joint 
announcement of their orders for seven 
ships (worth £9 million, six of them 
Liberty-ship replacements for export but 
the other, a 23,000-ton bulk carrier for a 
British owner). The third, the Doxford 


Group, announced its orders for three 
ships all for British owners, separately. 
This makes it look very much as if the 
get-together will be between Bartrams and 
Austin and Pickersgill, which already have 
a close working arrangement for building 
the very successful SD 14 Liberty-ship 
replacement which was designed by 
Austin and Pickersgill but which is built 
in both yards. But where does that leave 
Doxford ? 

The three orders just won by Doxford 
are all for British owners, who are all 
paying with SIB credits. Possibly Doxford 
has satisfied the SIB that there is 
sufficient scope for internal reorganisation 
within the group, plus some promises 
about offering to share facilities with other 
Wear shipbuilders, to justify giving the 
group a reprieve. The SIB has become 
rather more understanding about the 
problems of merging on the Wear than 
it was a few weeks back, and Doxford 
presents the additional complication of 
sizeable engine works which are the only 
ones in the country building an entirely 
British-designed marine diesel. Re¬ 
organising marine engine production, 
probably into one single group, is a head¬ 
ache that the SIB has yet to tackle. 

The Wear yards now have all the work 
they can handle until the end of 1969. 
But the SIB still hopes to persuade 
Doxford, the Wear’s jnost reluctant 
merger, into an all-Wear group. The test 
will come when Sir William Swallow, 
the SIB chairman, is next asked to fund 
a Doxford deal. 


Where have the scientists gone ? 


What happens to British scientists after 
they graduate ? Since people got worried 
about the brain drain, there has been a 
whole spate of reports, the most recent, 
which was published in Nature, is a Sussex 
University study of science research 
scholars financed, of all things, by a body 
set up to administer the surplus of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. Between 1891 
and i960, this organisation enabled around 
900 scientists from Britain and the 
Commonwealth to pursue post-graduate 
research at a university of their choice, 
at home or abroad. The fierce competition 
for places may have biased the sample 
towards the top brains, but the results 
still make interesting reading. 

For ohe thing, if there is now an inter¬ 
national market for scientists, as the Jones 
report on the brain drain states, it didn’t 
emerge , overnight, though the personal, 
professional and financial reasons that get 
people on the tnovc may have become 
more pressing. In 1891-1914, the first 
period covered by the survey, only 5 per 
cent of the British scholars went to the 
USA permanently, but from 1918 to i960 
the rate was around 9-10 per cent. Against 
this, a steady 14-15 per cent of overseas 
studenfe remained in, Britain after finishing 
their, studies. 

Since 196*, Britain has been suffering 
Pj. t>f scientists and 
p^Hoto! Of a,6do in 
per cent of 



the technically qualified labour force. But 
the net figure does conceal heavy emigra¬ 
tion, most of it to the USA, partly offset 
by immigration from developing countries. 
How long can Britain go on making up 
the deficit from these sources ? 

In many cases the brain drain out of 
Britain may turn out to be merely a brain 
loan. In a survey at Cambridge last year, 
95 per cent of science graduates said they 
were considering working abroad for an 
extended period at some stage, but only 

11 per cent were planning to migrate 
permanently. Yet even if qualified scientists 
stay at home, most of them arc lost to 
British industry because they opt for an 
academic career. The Exhibition scholar¬ 
ships in the Sussex study had originally 
been established to foster science in 
industry, but even in the period before 
the first world war only 25 per cent of the 
group went in for an industrial career. 
Between the wars, the rate fell to 16 per 
cent and after the 1939-45 war it hit a 
rock-bottom 6 per cent 

Of course, the Sussex sample consists 
of the . top talent bracket and therefore 
isn't all that typical. Gifted graduates tend 
to be more committed to the ideal of 
academic achievement as an end in itself 
and consequently go in for academic 
careers. But the disenchantment with in¬ 
dustry is nor confined to them. Only abodt 

12 per cent of all stfence graduates take 
their first jobs in industry now, though 



Dear Alban, whose 1861 enthusiasm stilt 
survives 

allowances have to be made for those who 
join after further training. 

Why does industry fail to attract scien¬ 
tists ? One grudge. is the lack of an 
adequate, career structure. They often 
remain backroom boys with not much 
chance of moving into management proper- 
Related to this are the questions of money 
and status. There is a puzzle here: while 
industry insists it needs more scientists, it 
doesn’t seem to be doing 1 much about their 
grievances. It can’t be wanting them all 
that badly. 
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Call us by our first name. 


Our friends do. 

In around two dozen languages. 


The sun never sets on ISR, as you might say 
If tyres made of our Intol 1712 aren't lumbering 
round the Lebanon, they're bowling along a boule¬ 
vard, stuck in the Strand, rolling down to Rio, 
tearing across Turkmenistan, threading through 
Kowloon or along the Snowy River or the road to 
Zanzibar. 

Our accounts people deal with Leva, Zloty, Yen, 
Bhat. Cruzeiros and-what are they ^-Pounds ? with 
indiscriminate dedication. 

1 he aplomb our switchboard girls develop is some¬ 
times a touch disconcerting 
1-2*3-4~S-0-7-8-9-lOl 

Ten years ago, ISR was a company only on paper. 


Now we operate a prodigious synthetic rubber 
facility, big enough to supply Britain's full require¬ 
ments In our first ten years, ISR saved Britain a 
total of $500,000,000 in imports and we now earn 
foreign currency at the annual rate of almost 
£5,000.000. We work ter the world. Maybe we 
could work for you It would cost you nothing to 
find out. And might be thj9 most valuable step you've 
taken for ages. Try us. 

The International Synthetic Robber Co. Ltd., Europe's 

Brunswick House, leading producer 

Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. of 8ynt henc rubber- 

LONOON * MANCHESTER 4 BRUSSELS fgr ibft world 
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Westminster Bank 
can help you 
by giving you the facts 
on selling overseas 

We’ll help you find markets, guide you through the 
labyrinth of regulations, and advise you on every financial 
aspect of the business of overseas trade. 


A successful exporter depends on 
precise information and expert 
advice. Did you know that both are 
surprisingly easy to obtain? Just lift 
your phone and ask to speak to the 
Manager of your local Westminster 
Bank. Why the Westminster ? Because 
it combines world-wide experience with 
the great resources of a major Bank. 
Here is an outline of the highly organ¬ 
ised services that your Manager can 
alert on your behalf. 

1. The Overseas Branch 

{To give you the latest information) 

Senior Representatives of the Bank 
travel the world to keep in personal 
touch with the fluctuations and oppor¬ 
tunities of overseas business. In the last 
year, every continent has been visited. 
Up-to-date information is also available 
about regulations and restrictions in 
foreign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the 
Bank has a big reputation for the speed 
with which it can quote the best rates 
for all foreign currency transactions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

{To help you find markets) 

This department is in touch with 
thousands of banks all over the world, 
from which we receive information that 
often enables us to help you find the 
foreign market you are looking for. 

Over the years we have also built up 
extensive records covering the reputa¬ 
tion and commercial standing of foreign 
firms. You can quickly check on the 
standing of a potential customer. 


3. The Economic Intelligence 

Department 

{To help you make the policy decisions) 
A research staff of trained economists 
collate information from all over the 
world. They can give you a clear picture 
of general economic conditions in any 
market you care to name; and the facts 
provided can help you in making your 
policy decisions (e.g. whether to set up a 
subsidiary overseas). 

The Department also publishes bro¬ 
chures under the general title of ‘These 
are your markets’. Economic reports on 
countries not covered in this series and 
studies of aspects of trading can be 
specially prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

{To bring the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester complement the Overseas Branch 
in London. 

Staffed by specialists, they can advise 
you in every aspect of import/export 
financing and will guide you expertly 


through the maze of export documen¬ 
tation. They will collect outward bills, 
arrange documentary credits and effect 
insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Trade 
Development Department 

{To visit you personally) 

Experts in foreign business are available 
to visit clients anywhere in the U.K. 
and, if you wish it, attend your high- 
level meetings. In effect, you can add 
an expert to your staff when you are 
making the vital decisions and planning 
ahead. 

6. Westminster Branch Managers 

{Menyou can really talk to) 
Everything starts with your Manager. 
He'll get to know your problems in a 
personal way, really associate himself 
with your hopes and plans. He’ll make 
sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the Bank. He’ll 
make the whole thing work as you want 
it to. Above all, he supplies the human 
touch which is so pleasant a part of 
doing business with the Westminster. 


F 

I 
I 


To: Westminster Bank Ltd.,. name 


I Overseas Branch, 

53 Threadneedle Street, 
London, E.c.2 

Please send me a free copy of 
“A Handbook for Exporters” 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS. 
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European jet: will they really 
build it? 


How many attempts have been made in 
the past ten years to develop .military air¬ 
craft jointly for use in western Europe, 
six, eight, umpteen ? It is impossible to 
list them accurately, so few are the air¬ 
craft that have ever materialised out of the 
talks, the contracts and the agreements. 
Another such one was signed in Bonn on 
Wednesday night, between Britain, west 
Germany, Holland and Italy (France was 
a conspicuous abstainer). This time, it is 
for a combat aircraft for the mid-1970s, 
to replace the Nato air forces’ Lockheeds, 
and nil the gap in Britain left by the can¬ 
cellation of the RAF’s F-ius. Combined 
orders from the four countries could total 
1,000 aircraft, valued, including their de¬ 
velopment cost, at something like $2,000 
million. 

The incentive to make this agreement 
stick is the most powerful yet. There is 
slim chance of the aircraft industries in 
any of the four countries surviving in their 
present form if it does not. It does not 
follow, however, that this is a strong 
enough argument to make the military 
commanders sink "the differences that 
have baulked all previous efforts to get 
multi-nation military (or for that matter, 
civil, aircraft). Even now, the RAF is 
hankering for a jet that can carry out 
long-range reconnaissance and bomb¬ 
ing operations, while the Germans, with 
their thinking coloured by the uncomfort¬ 
ably close presence of the Russian army, 
put the emphasis on close ground support 
with, if possible, some conventional 
fighter qualities as well. Someone is going 
to have to compromise, because the jobs 
call for radically different aircraft. Past 
efforts to reach a compromise have taken 
so long that it has become impossible to 
deliver an aircraft within the time re¬ 
quired, and the services were left with no 
option but to buy American aircraft off 
the shelf. Has this lesson been learnt ? 

Suppose it has not. Britain, with an 
aircraft industry still a quarter of a million 
strong can, and if necessary should, go it 
alone, although it is not clear that this 
Government will. A country of Britain’s 
size needs, the nucleus of an independent 
arms industry in order not to oecome 
wholly dependent on foreign suppliers. 
Germany would be in a more, difficult 
situation. Within the past few, weeks, a 


push from the Government has got mer¬ 
gers going so that there is a chance of 
concentrating production in two main air¬ 
frame groups. But the German industry 
is still only about 40,000 strong, has no 
post-war experience of either designing or 
developing production aircraft and could 
not conceivably undertake the develop¬ 
ment of a major military jet without the 
technical help of a more experienced 
industry like Britain s. American com¬ 
panies that thought they could buy a 
foot-hold in the German market through 
a shareholding in German aircraft com¬ 
panies have come to despair of ever con¬ 
vincing German designers that the 
incredible aircraft which proliferate on 
their drawing boards are just not possible 
to build. So if Germany cannot become 
a partner in a joint project, it would be 
as well to say goodbye to any ideas of a 
rebuilt German aircraft industry. 

Holland and Italy are, oddly enough, 
both in much stronger positions. Fokker, 
Holland’s only major aircraft maker 
is small by international standards, with 
around 7,500 staff, but has made a strik¬ 
ing commercial success of building small 
airliners, has extensive engineering experi¬ 
ence, and does not depend on military 
work for its survival. Italy’s even smaller 
Fiat aviation division is underpinned by 
the huge Fiat organisation, which regards 
it as a useful training school for company 
engineers. And unlike the German com¬ 
panies, Fiat does actually design and 
build jets for close ground support which 
are oniered in sufficient numbers by the 
Italian Air Force to keep Fiat in the 
aircraft business. 

Australian customs 

Great Japanese 
conspiracy? 

Canberra 

In February Australia’s then minister for 
customs and excise, Senator K. Me ,C. 
Anderson said in a strong (and in parts a 
somewhat fevered statement) that the 
government had decided to take legal 
action against Australia^ and Japanese 
companies for what he described as "collu¬ 


sion on a large scale to avoid customs 
duties and to defeat the protection 
accorded to Australian manufacturers.” 
The minister said that the "alleged 
offences had not been limited to evasion 
of Australian laws ” but included 11 organ¬ 
ised evasion of Japanese control 
measures ” as well. He added that “ legal 
action would be taken against the com¬ 
panies concerned as speedily as possible.” 
The senator was promptly promoted to 
be leader of the senate and put into the 
cabinet, and this week, almost five months 
later, the hearings commenced. 

Altogether there are 20 prosecutions for 
alleged conspiracy to avoid customs duties. 
Only three of the companies involved 
are Japanese, the Australian offshoots of 
Mitsui, C. Itoh, and Mitsubishi ; the rest 
are Australian. The first week of the hear¬ 
ings has already, produced their anti¬ 
climax : three charges against Mitsui have 
been dropped. The only really “hard” 
evidence produced so far is the allegation 
that Mitsubishi had evaded payment of 
$Ai0,000 in import duties on a shipment 
of polybutadine synthetic rubber. As yet 
no charges have been proceeded with 
against the large Australian companies 
alleged to be involved. The companies 
could have gone to the courts, but most 
have opted for a cheaper and quicker 
alternative ; this week’s hearings are being 
held under section XV of the customs act, 
which allows companies to be heard by a 
person delegated by the minister, from 
whose judgment there is no appeal. In 
this case the person delegated by the 
minister is the New South Wales con¬ 
troller of customs. 

The hearings are full of political 
nuances. Senator Scott, Mr Gorton’s new 
and inexperienced minister for customs, 
will have to announce his ultimate 
decision to the senate where the govern¬ 
ment lacks a majority and which has 
emerged as the place where the govern¬ 
ment is being most severely tested on its 
administration.. The Labour party and the 
Democratic Labour party are likely to 
seize the opportunity presented by the 
latest attack on Japan to produce a full 
scale debate on the coalition government's 
bitter divisions on tariff and protection 
policies. Then the comptroller general of 
customs, Mr Alan Carmody, is a protlge 
of Mr McEwen, the minister for trade and 
deputy prime minister, who, ironically, 
started ten years ago to encourage 
Japanese-Australian trade. Japan is 
now by far Australia’s best customer, but 
memories of the past have provided a 
foundation on which Mr McEwen has 
been trying to Whip up feeling against 
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the one country that is*giving Australian 
manufacturers something et> think about. 
In ■* April this year, in another swipe at 
Japanese imports to Australia, Mr Me- 
Ewen announced that Japanese car manu¬ 
facturers had conspired on a grand scale 
to dump Japanese care in Australia to the 
detriment of Ford, General Motors, 
Chrysler and BMC. 

The smaller Japanese cars have cer¬ 
tainly done very well recently in the 
Australian market but Japanese vehicles 
represent only 16 per cent of all registra¬ 
tions. The real problems of Australian 
motor manufacturers stem from the high 
costs of the crash “ Australianisation ” of 
the industry forced through by Mr 
McEwen primarily for the benefit of 
Australian component manufacturers. The 
Japanese, for the sake of peace, agreed 
to raise the prices of their vehicles in 
Australia by 4-5 per cent, which can have 
no lasting effect on the progress of 
Japanese cars in the Australian market. 

France and partners 

Communal M@l6e 


There is an anxious note in the recom¬ 
mendations flooding in from all the inter¬ 
national organisations—including the 
European Commission—to ensure that 
France should manfully push through its 
economic troubles by allowing total 
demand and output to expand, not mind¬ 
ing too much about the balance of pay¬ 
ments. France’s own official statistical in¬ 
stitute has now joined the chorus in 
emphasising that the economy could 
absorb the surge in wages and in con¬ 
sumption—which will not be much 
affected by the tax increases since they 
fall mainly on the rich and on companies 
—because of the large margin of spare 
capacity. Bluntly, the fear is that the 
French government has not yet shut its 
mind against drastic action : above all, 
against devaluation—which is why the 
franc remains near its lower limit despite 
the big credits granted by its common 
market partners and other central banks 
last week. 

So the European Commission is having 
to tread a delicate path. Like everyone 
else, it urges the French government to 
follow a policy of expansion (supported 
by export aids and aids to investments). 
It says that the Five should maintain their 
current interest rates N and open their 
financial markets to French credit seekers. 
The short-term credit granted by the 
central banks of France’s partners to Paris 
is warmly applauded, though the com¬ 
munity’s monetary committee thinks that 
the French should abandon their exchange 
controls immediately. The commission has 
also suggested that the European invest¬ 
ment bank and the European social fund 
could help thfeTjCW, a great deal. 

But What me'jflve' want to talk about 
£#e the import quotas, estimated to cover 
‘to per c<mt of total French imports, 2-3 
per cent of those from third countries and 
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20 per cent of those from her community 
partners. The French say that these quotas 
are designed merely to prevent any 
abnormal increase arising out of the halt 
to production in France. For domestic 
appliances the quotas have been fixed at 
110 per cent of France’s imports last year, 
at 115 per cent for cars, and 100 per cent 
on textiles. Yet Italian exports to France 
rose by 60 per cent in the first quarter of 
this year over the same period last year 
and Italian exports of textiles have risen 
by 13 per cent. Naturally the Italians are 
up in arms, as are the Belgians. At the 
same time the administration of the quotas 
is causing chaos at the frontiers. 

The commission, cringing at the fire¬ 
works coming out of the national delega¬ 
tions here, is already thinking again. Such 
second thoughts are expected to bring a 
commission recommendation to increase 
the quotas on domestic appliances and 
textiles. If the Five get firm enough in¬ 
dications at this Saturday’s council meet¬ 
ing that the quotas will be limited to a 
few months and that the administrative 
procedure governing them will operate 
smoothly they are unlikely to kick up 
, much of a fuss: they know it will not get 
them very far if they do. 

Canadian strikes 

Out of one jam, into 
another 

Toronto 

Canada’s new prime minister, Mr Pierre 
Trudeau, had no sooner cleared the hurdle 
of a damaging strike on the St Lawrence 
seaway this week when he found himself 
facing the taller problem of a strike by 
24,000 postal workers which was set to 
begin on Thursday. The success which 
eventually rewarded the government’s 
newly tough approach in the seaway dis¬ 
pute will be harder to hold against the 
much larger and more militant council of 
postal unions (the umbrella body for the 
indoor workers and the letter carriers). 

In the seaway settlement, the federal 
government can find some grounds for 
self-congratulations. The 1,250 seaway 
workers were out for an 18 per cent 
increase while the authority (and govern¬ 
ment) had said the 12 per cen.t recom¬ 
mended by a conciliation board was fair 
and reasonable. On Sunday, the workers 
accepted a 19 per cent rise spread over 
three rather than two years. This was not 
only close to the board’s figure but also 
settled matters for an extra year. The 
losers in the strike were the shipping 
companies which paid up to $20,000 daily 
for 24 days for each ocean-going vessel 
trapped between Lake Superior and 
Montreal. There were 75 of them and 
almost as many lingered at Montreal. 
Allowing a week to bring the 1,300-mile 
system in full operation again, a whole 
month out of the eight month shipping 
season was lost. The single consolation is 
that this was the first strike in ten years of 
the seaway’s life. 
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Seaway strikers: little to grin about 


The postal workers, on the other hand, 
have been threatening tQ strike on average 
once a year. A 17-day unofficial strike in 
mid-1965 ended bitterly with troops sent 
into the Montreal sorting centre. Bitterness 
continued even after a commission of 
inquiry listed 282 recommendations to 
remove what the strikers had called 11 iyth 
century practices.” The use of observation 
galleries, peepholes and toilet flush check 
devices to prevent pilfering from the mails 
had especially angered the workers. The 
commission also recommended an arbitra¬ 
tion system for settling grievances, the 
establishment of consultative committees 
and the abolition of the pay docking 
penalties. Most of its recommendations 
have been implemented and a 10 per cent 
pay award in November 1965 averted a 
straight wage strike. 

All this year, pay negotiations with the 
government have been desultorily tacked. 
In May, the atmosphere became electric 
when the militant Montreal leader, Mr 
William Houle, was elected president of 
the combined council. His demand for a 
27 per cent increase over 14 months— 
taking a clerk’s average weekly pay up to 
$110—has not yet been answered by 
government, although it is clear that Mr 
Trudeau is hoping to keep all awards to 
around an annual 6 per cent. 

A strike is thought unlikely to last be¬ 
yond a fortnight as the unions possess 
no strike funds. But as the first occasion 
in which Ottawa has engaged in collective 
bargaining with a major group of govern¬ 
ment employees, the way the talks go will 
set a precedent. And with railwaymen 
and airline pilots (who have arranged an 
impressive strike fund armed With a $3.5 
million credit from the La Salle National 
Bank of Chicago) next in line tq strike, 
it had better be a good one. J 
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— Gall in your Industrial Gas Engineer MOW! 


The gas industry is in the fore-front of new 
developments and applications in production 
and process heating techniques. These develop¬ 
ments are very closely allied to the vast potential 
of natural gas as a new and dependable source 
of energy for industry. 

Call in your local industrial gas engineer to find 
out how you can get high speed gas behind your 
productivity drive. There are over 600 of these 
highly trained and qualified engineers ready to 
give advice and practical assistance on every 
aspect of the use of heat in industry. Backed by 
the extensive research and development facilities 
of the whole gas industry, your industrial gas 
engineer will be able to advise you how to get 
the best out of existing plant or help in tp&design 
and installation of new projects. 

Just pick up the 'phone ana Speak to the indus¬ 
trial gas engineer qf your Gas Board — he'll tell 
you now gas can help you /Discuss with him too 
the added benefits that natural gas from the 
North Sea will bring. . , 

1 


SCOTTISH GAS BOARD.041 -CIT 7040 

NORTHERN GAS BOARD NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE-683322 

NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD.061-ALT 6311 

NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD.BRADFORD-29621 

EAST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD.LEICESTER-60022 

WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD.021-706 6688 

WALES GAS BOARD.CARDIFF-33131 

EASTERN GAS BOARD.WATFORD-28666 

NORTH THAMES GAS BOARD.01-7361212 

SOUTH EASTERN GAS Bq/LRD .01-639 2000 

Southern gas board....... souTHAMPfbN-75644 

SOUTH WESTERN GAS BOARD:.BRISTOL 666811 



OependaUe Energy for Industry 
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Mopping up the oil 



This would not cope with the Torrey 
Canyon , but drums of the kind shown 
in the drawing are coming into use in the 
United States to mop up small oil slicks 
at the rate of something like 50 barrels 
of spilt oil an bout. The drum is coated 
with a plastic sponge that soaks up the 
oil as it is pushed along in front of the 
recovery ship. The plastic picks up very 
little water, which is squeezed off again 
almost immediately by the lower of the 
two rollers. The top roller applies much 
heavier pressure to squeeze the oil out of 
the sponge and into a storage container. 
Hie obvious attraction is that the oil is 
physically removed, and that no chemicals 
are used. Not the most mobile looking 
of installations, but it is said to work in 
slightly rough waters. 

Aviation 

... . .. 1 * 1 i 11 

A Yank in Moscow 

After more than 20 years of gathering dust 
in a cold war pigeonhole, the Soviet- 
American air agreement was implemented 
on Monday when a Soviet Ilyushin 62 
(a VC-10 type jet) landed at Kennedy 
airport just as a Pan American Boeing was 
taking off for Moscow. 

Pan American doesn't expect to make 
any money out of the new route (once a 
week from New York, via Copenhagen to 
Moscow) especially as staff is having to 
work overtime wheedling visas out of 
Russia’s western embassies for would-be 


passengers. And for Russia’s Aeroflot, 
which operates, the Wbrldjty largest tm l 
(bet, them was the. novel mf/Stoma* of 
being stuck tot mat fa hop* on M 
in the stack’of JMwfcfe^Wgititig to mm 
at JFK, But Ummw opens 

up the pogdWmr* of *avi*w thousands of 
miles on- route* to theFarEast; and tttbt 
is what fan Axn t h aft# 1 ,- So, of course, 
are pretty Well all the. airlines of 
the West, including the British Overset# 
Airways Corporation for whom the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of Trade, put in a plea 
when he was in Moscow last month. 

With two exceptions, they have all been 
turned down ; Japan Air Lines and 
Scandinavian SAS both operate services 
across Russia, although under unusual 
conditions. JAL has a once-weekly joint 
service with Aeroflot between Tokio and 
Moscow for which it ‘’borrows” one of 
the huge, turbo-prop ^Ftipolev 144s, which 
is flown by an Aeroflot crew with a 
Japanese cabin staff, No permission has 
yet been given to JAL to fly its own air¬ 
craft either to Moscow or beyond, even 
though the Russians realise that Tokio 
offers it the only way to the east that 
avoids the hostile landmass of Communist 
China. The reason that SAS was given 
its trans-Russia air route last November 
was, clearly, to allow the New York bound 
IL62S to cross Scandinavia on their Way 
to Montreal arid New York. Not that 
SAS is complaining. It began a once* 
weekly service to Bangkok via Copenhagen 
and Tashkent last November, stepped it 
up to twice-weekly in April and wUl go 
onto a three-a-w&k basis next October, 
a month when most air routes are reduc¬ 
ing flights. By going oyer the top of the 
world, instead of the .'long way routed 
through the Middle East and India, SAS 
lops 1,350 miles off the journey between 
Siam and Denmark. Even Russia’s 
insistence that the SAS carries a Soviet 
navigator and lands, quite unnecessarily 
at Taskent (where landing fees are charged 
but no passengers can be dropped or taken 
on) is not worrying SAS, packing in ex¬ 
perienced Far East travellers. 

BOAC would dearly like to operate 
through Moscow to Hongkong and 
onwards but is unlikely to get this right 
until Aeroflot wants to fly its own super¬ 
sonic airlines via London to America. 
And that will not be for a year or two. 
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supplies from secondary sources 
including smuggling. There If plough 
silver in the United States Government \ 
stockpile to maintain Its preOOnt 
weakly sales of 2 mn ounces for it 
least another three years. 
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Japan}Philippines trade 

In the archipelago 

The “treaty of amity commerce and 
navigation ’’ between Japan apd the 
Philippines^ must be the only trade treaty 
ever negotiated against which no fewer 
than six precautionary bills have been in¬ 
troduced, into the Filipino senate. Three of 
them have already been passed limiting 
the treaty's fairly orthodox provisions. The 
treaty itself, signed in 1900 and ratified 
by the Japanese diet a year later, remains 
unratified by the Philippines senate and 
looks distinctly likely to remain so for 
the time httng As with Japan’s relation¬ 
ship with Indonesia, a major stumbling 
block has been the territorial water issue 
The Japanese want to fish outside the 
three-mile limit within the archipelagos 
Djakarta and Manila not only regard all 
waters within their island countries as 
territorial but are also suspicious when 
the Japanese say they only want to fish 
For the Filipinos another major stumb¬ 
ling block is, as always, their frenetic 
domestic politics. Non-ratification of the 
treaty meant that Japanese trading firms 
found it as difficult to operate in the 
Philippines as any foreign firm finds it 
impossible to get into Japan. So last year, 
President Marcos made an executive order 
allowing Japanese firms to enter, Sixteen 
export-import firms as well as Japan Air 
Lines quickly took advantage of this. 
Recently the legality of this move was 
questioned and the Japanese firing* licences 
were suspended by the Mayor df Manila 
only to be restored when he was out of 
the country and suspended again when he 
returned. * 1 

The obvious way out of this impasse is 
for the firms to move to a Manila suburb 
-’-but white the Japanese continue seeping 
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in through the back doors trading rela¬ 
tions will continue to be a political foot¬ 
ball. The Filipinos fear Japan’s economic 
weight and no politician can afford to 
look as if he is helping “ the economic 
invasion ” to success. There is resentment, 
too, of the tendency towards Japanisation 
by the 18 firms whose operations have 
been called into doubt. 

Naturally the chances of the Philip¬ 
pines attracting much Japanese invest¬ 
ment in the present situation are fairly 
remote. Possibly the Japanese will also 
go slow on their aid programmes though 

Spain 

Soft shoe shuffle 

Spain’s break into the international shoe 
market is one of the positive successes of 
trade liberalisation since the peseta was 
devalued in 1959. Shoe exports, which had 
bumped along at around 2j million pesetas 
($50,000) annually throughout the 1950s, 
hit 2,000 million pesetas ($32 million) last 
year, equivalent to 10 million to 11 million 
pairs of shoes. Signs arc that exports will 
double again in the next five years. 

These are still modest compared with 
the Italians’ 80 to 90 million pairs exported 
a year, and the Spanish shoemakers find 
Italian competition tough. The Italians 
have the advantage of a much earlier start 
in the export markets as well as member¬ 
ship of the EEC. Nevertheless Americans 
in the trade—and the bulk of Spanish shoe 
exports go to the United States—regard 
Spain as the country of the future. Italian 
manufacturers are facing a steep rise in 
labour costs and their shoes arc said to 
have shown some decline in finish. Spanish 
labour is cheaper and equally skilled, and 
Spanish shoes are competitive with Italian 
in design and shape. The leather is not 
always up to international standards; 
though the kid is prized abroad; because 
the Spanish leather industry is short of 
both cow-hide and tanning extracts. 

Shoe making is well suited to a country 
whose economy, like Spain’s, is in the take¬ 
off stage, since it requires a high proportion 
of labour and craftsmanship. But it still 
needs rather better organisation than the 
Spanish industry has. There are 3,000 shoe¬ 
making businesses, but only 42 of them 
employ more than too workers; the 
majority have between 25 and 50. Pro¬ 
liferation of small Anns is encouraged be¬ 
cause it needs almost no capital to set up 
as a shoe-maker; machinery can be hired— 
the main supplier and hirer being the 
Union de Maquinaria para el Galzado, a 
subsidiary of the American United Shoe 
Machinery Co. 

Home consumption of leather shoes, 
known in Spain as “conventional shoes," 
is much lower than in Britain, France and 
Germany, partly the result of lower living 
standards, but also ,of the wide sale of 
alpargatas and canvas shoes. The govern¬ 
ment has an action concertada scheme for 
footwear (these u concerted 1 action ” 
schemes offer financial carrots to encourage, 
streamlining and re-equipment) which is 
producing an effect—firms that joined the 
scheme spent 415 million pesetas on 
investment last year—but a limited one 
since It is restricted to firms with an out- 


this will only further postpone ratification. 

Renegotiation of the treaty would be 
the graceful way out but it is unlikely 
to be taken. Meanwhile trade continues 
to increase though the balance in favour 
of the Filipinos tends to diminish. Last 
year Philippine exports to Japan increased 
16 per cent to $376 million, and imports 
increased 30 per cent to $363 million. 
From nowhere—after the war—the 
Japanese have risen to a 27 per cent share 
of Philippines trade, second only to the 
United States. And plenty more passes 
through back doors. 



Shoes—suitably labour-intensive 


put of 800 pairs of shoes a day or more. 
The industry is trying to get this altered 
to admit firms with a smaller output of 
the higher class shoes. Hopes that small 
producers might merge into larger units 
haven’t materialised; what has, however, 
happened is that they arc joining export 
associations much more readily; and these 
associations arc getting active government 
help. 

The two main export centres are at Elda 
(Alicante) and Saragossa. The Alicante 
coast is, in fact, responsible for over a 
third of the output. It is the main centre 
of large-scale, commercial production to¬ 
gether with Saragossa and the Vail de Ux6, 
in the Province of Castcllon, where there 
is a group of factories that include the 
biggest in Spain, that of Silvestre Segarra. 
Some 25 per cent of the remaining, essen¬ 
tially high-quality production is in Majorca 
and Minorca. With the factories at Bar¬ 
celona and Sitges, some three-quarters of 
the industry is round the Mediterranean 
coast. Foreign, and particularly American 
companies are beginning to move in. 
Uniroyal already has a local factory; the 
Melville Shoe Company has bought one at 
Villcna, near Alicante, where it is reported 
to be. planning ft big expansion of output. 
But foreign influence mainly makes itself 
felt in the placing of bulk orders, with 
advance payments^ for limited lines of 
Spanish shoes made to export standards, 
e.g. half-sizes and| three widths per size 
(Spanish shoes formally had only one 
width) and frequently on American lasts. 


Protein 

Turning a new leaf 

Unlike British Petroleum's method for 
making proteins from paraffins, Mr 
N. W. Pirie, head of the biochemical de¬ 
partment at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station, has developed a machine for ex¬ 
tracting protein-rich food for hqmans 
from leaves. No protein is actually made : 
it is merely concentrated. Leaves are 
crushed up and the protein solution they 
contain is extracted in a filter press. The 
protein is then coagulated by hot water, 
as happens to a white of an egg when 
poached ; hut the result is rather like 
cooked spinach. It can then be stored as 
powder or cake. 

The process will not work with mixed 
weeds or autumn leaves ; their protein 
content is too low. So the machine needs 
some crop to supply it : the great advan¬ 
tage being that more of any given plant 
can l>e used : pea haulm for instance, or 
the leaves of beets or sweet potatoes. Nor 
is this method of supplying protein meant 
to supplant or compete with the paraffin 
method, with fishmeal, or any other form. 
For one thing, it needs a supply of lush 
greenstuff's : Mr Pirie is satisfied with 
helping the i£ billion people who live in 
hot, wet places. More significantly, a 
proper diet needs a variety of proteins. 
People with a diet providing enough car¬ 
bohydrates will probably get half the 
6ogm a day they need from their staple 
foods. Mr Pirie reckons that leaf protein, 
mixed into the normal food, should pro¬ 
vide 5-iogms a day. At that rate the 
Rothamsted machine, running eight hours 
a day, could supply 50,000 people at a 
capital cost of well below £10,000. Smal¬ 
ler machines could be run off a tractor 
or even by a donkey. They will need to 
be operated by governments, as the people 
who need the protein have not got the 
means to make it a commercial proposi¬ 
tion. This looks a cheap way for govern¬ 
ments to enrich people’s diets, but the 
main difficulty up till now has been even 
to interest people in the machine. 
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Coach and horses through 
the code 


It has happened again ; the voluntary 
takeover code that the City said required 
no sanctions beyond the disapproving 
“ tut" has been merrily flouted again this 
week by several businesses of standing, 
every one of which can produce good, 
responsible and human reasons for acting 
as it did. When will the City realise that 
even referees have the power to exact 
considerable penalties from players who 
flout their discipline, and that the only way 
to avoid, a coach and horses being driven 
through the takeover code every time a 
Frank Kearton or an American Tobacco 
or a Philips is in full chase is to have 
a professional referee in charge—in other 
words, a Securities and Exchange 
Commission ? 

It is easy to see why American Tobacco 
bought Oallaher shares in the market so 
soon after announcing its partial bid for 
the company, but it should not have done 
so. The uproar in the City was justified 
and the takeover code has been made to 
look ineffective again. The facts are that 
AT announced, after getting the approval 
of the takeover panel, that it would buy 
half of each shareholder’s holding in 
Gallaher at 35s in cash. It then instructed 
its brokers, Cazenove and Company, to 
buy in the market at up to 35s. Thus it 
obtained 12 mn shares, worth some 
£20 mn including, presumably, the total 
holdings of some lucky shareholders. 

This buying is not indefensible : the 
market is there for everyone to use and 
investors have only themselves to blame 


if they miss the bus. That is how Cazen¬ 
ove justifies buying on behalf of AT ; fair 
enough in a routine buying operation. But 
in this particular case Cazenove must have 
realised that only the big institutions and 
private investors in the stock market itself 
would learn what was going on in time 
to sell. In practice, there was discrimina¬ 
tion against those less professional share¬ 
holders who cannot spend their lives glued 
to a stock market tape. The takeover code 
says that partial bids are generally un¬ 
desirable, but that they should be made, 
when necessary, pro rata to each share¬ 
holder. This regulation was broken. 

The important question is whether AT 
and its advisers, Morgan Grenfell, reveal¬ 
ed to the takeover panel that AT would 
l>e buying in the market immediately after 
the bid was announced. If they did, then 
the panel should be taken to task for not 
objecting. If they did not, the panel should 
haul them over very hot coals. Neither 
Morgan Grenfell nor the panel have yet 
made public what was said : it would 
help considerably if they did. There is as 
yet no equivalent of case law to say just 
how much information the panel ought 
to be given about any operation but 
obviously some formal guide lines will 
have to be laid down—a necessity which 
goes against City hopes that the new code 
would not be too formal. 

The takeover panel spent the second 
half of the week collecting evidence and 
by Thursday evening had enough to 
announce that the bid had indeed broken 


one of the basic principles of the code— 
that all shareholders be treated alike. It 
then had to decide who was responsible 
for breaking it. And this decision is 
going to expose the limitations of the 
panel's actual power. It can do little to 
touch a foreign company like. American 
Tobacco, as it was powerless over Philips. 
And how do you rebuke such pillars of 
the City as Cazenove or Morgan 
Grenfell ? 

Whatever the rights and wrongs, it now 
seems certain that AT will gain control 
of Gallaher. The shares it has bought, its 
original 13% holding and the shares it 
proposes to buy through the partial offer, 
will give it 64% of the equity. The price 
it is paying, 35s a share, is generous, per¬ 
haps even absurdly generous. Investors 
who bought when Imperial Tobacco sold 
Gallaher shares a short while ago for 20s 
will be very happy, especially those who 
have been able to tmload all their 
holdings through the market. Even late¬ 
comers who bought on the news of the 
Philip Morris bid last week, worth 25s a 
share, have a nice enough gain. 

It could be that some shareholders will 
refuse to take up the AT offer, arguing 
that they might as well take all the benefit 
of AT’s revamping of the company. They 
would be unwise to take this line. AT 
bought at this price in the market to cover 
itself against irrational refusals of its 
partial bid and to ensure that Philip 
Morris had little hope of making a suc¬ 
cessful counterbid. A cash bird in the 
hand is worth more to the investor than 
a minority bird in the bush. 

Already the potential ex-bid price is 
well down on the 35s offer. Half a share is 
worth 17s 6d when sold to AT, so the 
other half is worth 13s with the shares 
currently quoted at 31s. The ex-bid 
price indicated, then, is 26s, which is well 
above the levels ruling before the Philip 
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There’s a plot 
to help you expand 
your business. 


This plot of land lies in one of the Development 
Areas. It could be in Scotland, the North, Wales, the 
South-West, or Merseyside. Generally speaking, 
land costs less in these areas, and rates are lower. So if 
you are thinking of expansion, a site like this might 
interest you. We can even show you factories that are 
ready for immediate occupation. 

But that’s only the beginning. Firms expan ding 
into Development Areas qualify for generous grants 
from the Government. 

You can claim as much as 25% of the cost of your 
new factory (in certain cases 35 %). And you get 45% 
off the cost of new manufacturing plant and machinery. 
The Employment Premiums in a Development. Area 
save you a further £97.10.0 a year for every man on 
your payroll. And you can claim £10 a week for every 
additional man undergoing approved training. 

Savings of this kind are getting management to 
take another look at what the Development Areas offer. 
If you’re plotting your company’s future, it will 
pay you to get in touch with Industrial Expansion at 
the Board of Trade now. They will understand 
your problems, and want to help. 

To find out more, send off this coupon, or 
telephone us. We will send you some booklets that 
tell you the whole story. 


Contact Industrial Expansion at the Board of Trade 




If you'd like more information first, fill in the coupon or 
'phone us. 

We'll send you “Room to Expend", the complete renpe of 
illustrated, explanatory literature. 

NAME AND POSITION IN COMPANY____ 

COMPANY namf 

ADDRESS_____ 


TYPE OF BUSINESS__ _ 

; ti: IRDDRTfllAl EXPANSION lithe MAUD TRADE 

MtSleMle Rtaeett tendon, MPA, . 

Teljephene #1.22* 7*77 Ext. 3232. 

Or your Boer* of Trade Reelomi Office. 


a 
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Son BOOK 7W320C 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft. 

Smooth, sleek jet flights conveniently scheduled to link Kuwait and 
the Middle East countries with Karachi, Bombay and Europe. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with Superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 

^KUWAITAIRWAYS 

LONDON Tsl No 499-7681/2/3/4 


I ( mi<must 


BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


This series of 28-page illustrated booklets will look at some of the challenging problems in the world 
today, isolating the real issues and giving the indispensable background information so easily lost 
sight of. 


Order now—please tend me 

VIETNAM—WHY IT MATTERS copies 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE 

SUPER POWERS copies 

DEVALUATION-WHY IT 

MUST WORK copies 


VIETNAM—WHY IT MATTERS The background to tho conflict, how the U.S. came to be 
so inextricably involved and what each side claims it is fighting for. 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS Since the second world war Europe has 
been dominated by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. How is the old pattern, set by the cold war. changing? 
What part does, or can, Britain play in the new Europe? 


DEVALUATION—WHY IT MUST WORK The background to the underlying weakness 
of the C at the old exchange rate, why successive governments failed to correct this weakness 
and what has to be done now if the British economy is to work properly. 


COMMUNICATIONS—THE NEXT REVOLUTION Instant communication may 

soon be possible with almost every part of the world. What technical developments can be 
expected next, and what are the legal, social, political and business factors involved? 

RACE RELATIONS—BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD Western industrial society 
now faces the world's most emotional problem. What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world? How can governments secure equality? 

' 1 , 

CHINA-MAO'S LAST LEAP Mao Tn-tung is the oaly communidf Nadar to have 
purposely destroyed the party ha created, even at tha risk of civil war. Why did.ha do it? What are 
his chances of restaring order to strife-tom China? 

CANADA'S NEW GENERATION (Aug.) After a general election contacted try new 
political leaders. Canada has renewed its opportunities for national self-confidence and aconhmk 
expansion. Tha problems pra pld hift a younger generation is tackling them. 


COMMUNICATIONS- THE 
NEXT REVOLUTION 

RACE RELATIONS—BLACK 
IN A WHITE WORLD 

CHINA-MAO’S LAST LEAP 

CANADA'S NEW GENERATION 

and tha naxt 
aix booklata 

Rataa—Inland and surface mail 2/6d. each. 
Airmail US 50c., rest of world 4/6d. each 
(postage included). Bulk orders over SO of 
any one booklet 2/- each excluding freight 
chargee overseas. 


copies 

copies 

copies 

copies 

copies 


name 


leneloaaeehaqua/ 
postal order for 
(Payment with order, please) 


The Economist, Marketing Department 
25 St. James's Street London S.W.1. 
Telephone:01 -9305166 Telex:24344 
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Moms bid came, as the chart shows* 
Unless Gallaher does remarkably well very 
quickly, this price is likely to be untenable. 
AT may eventually bid for the minority, 
but while cash is short and loans on the 
Eurodollar market are expensive and diffi¬ 
cult to obtain, why should it not remain 
happy with its 64% holding, which gives 
it the control it wants ? 

The stock market may easily have over¬ 
done its enthusiasm over the id-per-20 
cigarette price increase on tobacco results 
generally this week. The increase, is 
expected to contribute an extra £25 mn 
to the profits of the tobacco manufac¬ 
turers. But Mr John Partridge, the chair¬ 
man of Imperial Tobacco, has already 
forecast that devaluation will cost the 
industry £12 million in a full year. On 
top of this, the switch-over from Rhodes¬ 
ian to American tobacco has been spread 
over three years. In total, the switch will 
add £17 mn annually to the industry's 
leaf costs. But most of the jump will be 
felt in 1968 and, since some Rhodesian 
tobacco was used in the first half of this 


year, there will be another final jump next 
yCar. So cbinpared with 1967, the indus¬ 
try’s costs will be higher this year by 
up to £20 mn. and £23 mn next year. 

This year, the (Mice increase ought to 
yield £12 mn, White leaf costs might be 
some £20 mn higher. Next year, the com; 
pantes ought to be"about £2 mir better 
off than in 1967, ignoring other costs. So 
tobacco company shareholders would be 
foolish to look forward to massive increases 
in profits for the current year. Ih total 
industry profits are likely to fall, other 
things being equal, but with the drop being 
made good the following year. 

The Board of Trade has thus allowed 
the manufacturers to recoup their own 
costs, but given them nothing extra to 
give to tobacconists as increased margins. 
If resale price maintenance for cigarettes 
is ended this autumn (and this cannot be 
assumed) basic margins may actually be 
widened to compensate corner tobacconists 
for trade lost to price cutters. But none 
of these changes is likely to affect the level 
of consumption. The occasional penny 


that manufacturers add to prices every 
few years is dwarfed by duty Increases, 
which have totalled is 3$d (for 20) over 
eight years, white manufacturers’ prices 
have risen 3Jd. As a matter of ctiipiky, 
manufacturers* , (and distributors*) prifes 
have 'multiplied four times since 1900, 
and quality, packaging etcjuwe also 
improved. Prices generally have ^multiplied 
by rather more than five times. Thi 
tobacco duty, however, has risen 3Qjime$ 
and is now 76% of the retail pricey 
What is debatable is wheth^r Hie 
Treasury is really maximising its return 
over the long term. Since i960 the 
number of cigarettes consumed has 
risen some 7,^. But the quantity of 
tobacco they contained - altogether has 
remained constant although the adult 
population has grown i£ mn (to 38 mn) 
meanwhile. Cigarettes have got smaller. 
More ominously for the Treasury, and the 
tobacco manufacturers, people are on 
average starting to smoke later. The 
cigarette market is therefore static, and 
likely to remain so—at best. 


Company profits 

Light and shadow 

The 9.9% increase in trading profits shown 
by companies whose accounts were 
received in the second quarter looks good, 
but no one should run away with the 
idea that there is a profits bonanza around 
the comet. Nearly a third of the 'quarter's 
profits came from the oil industry, which 
benefited markedly from devaluation. The 
sample, then, is warped in favdut bf 
overseas profits. And many of the second 
quarter's star performers, like building 
materials and motqrs, were recovering 
from a poor second quarter last year, so 
the percentage increase has been further 
inflated by the low base figure. Consis¬ 
tently good performed, like electricals and 
clothing, have reported worse than 
average increases. Food manufacturing, a 


very big group in the second quarter, had 
a much larger than average increase. 
Paper and packaging also did very well. 

This year profits will be increased 
abroad by devaluation, reduced at home 
by deflation. Domestic profits matter most, 
so the increase in reported profits over the 
next two quarters may be somewhat below 
the 9.9% of the second quarter. Guessing 
farther ahead, higher selective employ¬ 
ment tax and redundancy scheme pay¬ 
ments will bite into profits from September 
and can be expected to make their mark 
on profits reported next year from the 
second quarter on. 

Profits may now be rising at an annual 
5%, excluding the special factors 
in the second quarter analysis, and may 


receive a boost from the change in 
exchange rates. But if the prices and 
incomes regulations hit prices harder than 
incomes, even 5% may prove to be 
untenable. Since corporation tax is now 
424%, against the 40% applying to profits 
reported in the second quarter last year, 
nearly all the additional profits now 
being reported will be syphoned away by 
higher tax charges. And depreciation 
charges are rising too. 

More joyfully, the financial position 
of companies is improving. Returns on 
assets seem to have stopped falling and 
may even be rising a little. Liquidity is 
improving and net cash flow is higher, 
reflecting bigger depreciation charges a* 
well as investment grants. This is not 
much of a consolation for shareholders. 
Their dividends are subject to official 
restraint and their companies’ earnings, 
which have been used increasingly by the 
market to value shares, are not likely to 
rise very fast, if at all. 
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672 companies reporting 
In the second quarter of 
1968. 
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German chemicals 

Inheritors of IG 
Farben _ 

The tussle between the two leading 
chemical companies, Bayer and Hoechst, 
for control of Chemische Werke Hiils, 
fifth largest (German producer of plastics 
and chemicals, has taken an unexpected 
turn. Bayer has acquired from Kodak’s 
subsidiary in Germany, its 50 per cent 
share in Faserwerke Hiils, which is also 
half-owned by Chemische Werke Hiils. 
With it indirect stake through its share in 
the parent company, Bayer is now well 
ensconced in the Faserwerke. This com¬ 
pany’s annual polyester capacity of 12,000 
tons gives Bayer a springboard to jump 
into polyester production, which it has 
been trying to do for some time. With 


seems a worthwhile sacrifice for getting 
into the polyester market. The story shows 
how the three heirs have learnt to compete 
against each other. 

It has been said that Kodak might have 
had to pull out of Faserwerke, because 
the American antitrust authorities did not 
like its indirect link with Bayer’s photo¬ 
graphic subsidiary, Agfa—Kodak’s main 
competitor in Germany. But as Kodak 
is getting Bayer shares in return, the link 
appears to be closer. More likely the sale 
reflects a switch in Kodak's policy away 
from fibre production back to its main 
field of photographic equipment. 

Tarmac 

Three for the road 


other tarred products, while William 
Briggs is mainly in bitumen production 
and refining. 

But perhaps the main logic of the triple 
merger is the scope for rationalising dis¬ 
tribution, with a consequent reduction of 
transport costs, which are extremely im¬ 
portant where a cheap product like stone 
is concerned. Derbyshire has quarries in 
Derby and in Scotland ; Tarmac covers 
the country but with the emphasis on the 
north of England. 

The new group should be able to supply 
local orders from local quarries with all 
that that implies for margins and com¬ 
petitiveness. And the group’s strength 
may be judged from its 20% or greater 
shares in the stone, bitumen products and 
roofing markets. 

All in shares, the bid is in such terms as 
to leave the original Tarmac shareholders 
marginally in control. With Tarmac at 
56s 9d, Derbyshire holders are offered 
shares worth 24s qd, 24^ times earnings, 
and William Briggs holders get the 
equivalent of 52s 5d, or 2oJ times forecast 
earnings. So Derbyshire gets some reward 
for its asset backing. All the boards arc 
happy about this scheme, and indeed 
with the likely benefits if the expectation 
of . a bigger share of motorway contracts 
is justified, it looks like a worthwhile 
operation for all concerned. And the 
hope of more business seems well founded 
on the ability to give something like a 
package deal. 


fibre prices still far from attractive but 
better times indicated, especially for poly¬ 
ester fibre makers, Germany’s three main 
successors to the giant IG Farben are 
expanding and diversifying their produc¬ 
tion. Hoechst, the leader in the polyester 
sector, branched out into acrylic fibre 
production with last year’s acquisition of 
Siiddeutsche Chemiefaser. Badische 
Anilin-and Soda-Fabrik, the smallest of 
the three, hitherto only producing inter¬ 
mediate ' fibre products, plunged into 
acrylic production with the takeover of 
Phrix last year. 

Bayer had designs on the fourth IG lg s t r0 nger in tne supply 01 roaastone. /\na snares nc wuuiu nave uecn in a position 10 

successor, Cherme-Verwaltung, a holding both sup piy and use coated macadam and dominate a natural combination of BPC 

company with several attractive subsidiar- rr 

ies, notably the Hiils group with both 
plastics and fibres capacity. But Hoechst 
got in here and blocked Bayer’s chances 
in Chemische Hiils, in which it had won 
a 25% holding. Since then Bayer has 
probably bought between 10 and 15% 
of Chemie-Verwaltung shares on the 
open market, but obviously with little 
prospect of changing the power division 
in Hiils in its favour. Now it has at least 
control of the fibre production. 

At the moment, Faserwerke looks any¬ 
thing but a golden egg to have in the 
basket. Started in 1961 jointly by Kodak 
and Chemische Hiils to produce Kodak's 
polyester fibre in Germany under the name 
“Veutan,” it has not yet started making 
N° r is it expected to this year. 

But to Bayer the losses of the order of 
9 mn DM (the total loss for 1966 
imd 1967 was DM 15.9 mn), evidently 


KEY INDICATORS _ 

MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


LONDON 

Helped early in the 
week by boom in 
Tobacco shares, then 
resumption of general 
euphoria. 


NEW YORK 

Glamour stocks turned 
a bit frowsy. 


ITALY 

Strong, especially in 
property shares. 

The Economist unit 


High Lew 


Parcantaga ahanga 1 

AAA 
weak month year 

•go ago pgo 


London 642.2 642.2 466.4 + 2.1 + 4.8 

Now York 621 Jt 628.7 621.1 + 0.1 + 2.3 

Franc* 66.4 U0.4 £.4 - 0.8 - 4.7 

Germany 121.1 126.0 106.6 - 1.6 + 8.6 

Holland 377.5 377.6 840.8 + 0.2 + 4.0 

Italy 61.6 66.6 683 + 1.8 + 3.7 

Canada 170.6 171.8 14E7 - 0.4 + 6.4 

■alglum 66.2 If. 2 18.4 + 1.1 + 3.0 

Australia 606.8 616.8 444 3 - 1.6 - 0.6 

Swadan 276,4 263.2 216.7 - 0.7 + 7.4 

Japan 1,161.7 1 JM.6 1*266.3 + 0.6 + 6.6 

• Stock prktet end Yields pnrpeges 101 end 102 
t London July 16th 

trust indicator July VS 172-61 (July 9 17087) 


Joining the general enthusiasm for 
rationalisation are the men who make 
the materials for the men who make the 
roads. Tarmac has stepped in and pre¬ 
vented Derbyshire Stone from taking over 
William Briggs, by itself bidding for the 
two of them, to make, if the offer succeeds, 
a £ioo mn group. Some of the three 
companies’ divisions would fit together 
admirably—both Tarmac and Derbyshire 
are important in roadbuilding, stone 
quarrying and asphalte, but Derbyshire, 
through its Amasco division, is particu¬ 
larly big in contracting, whereas Tarmac 


« r _i ___ A _1 


BPC _ 

Exit Mr Maxwell 


In a surprise move last weekend, the i<>% 
of British Printing Corporation held by 
Mr Max Rayne’s London Merchant 
Securities was placed with institutional 
investors at 225 6d a share. The institu¬ 
tional offer was only 6d above one made 
by Mr Robert Maxwell of Pergamon 
Press ; had Mr Maxwell acquired these 

_i _ i j i_ i_ • •.• 
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and Pergamon. The combined group 
would have allowed. Percfenon’s excellent 
overseas Belling orgsurisaubn to sell BPC’s 
print capacity and thus help to raise the 
present deplorably few le^el of pript, ex¬ 
ports. j 

It was clear what the market thought 
this week : Pergamon’s shares were up to 
44s 3d ; while the Pergamon-BPC link was 
under discussion the market felt that the* 
Pergamon price was being supported, but 
this week the buying seemed genuine 
enough. But BPC’s shares dropped bftck 
is to 2is : clearly the institutions who 
wanted shares were satisfied with their 
allocation of the LMS holding ; and those 
speculators who had bought while the bid 
was under discussion were eager to sell 
once Mr Maxwell’s dominance was not 
an immediate prospect (he could always 
come back and bid for BPC). 

The speculators’ hopes may have been 
the BPC management’s fears : this year 
already the very able finance director, 
Mr Michael Pickard, has left. Now one 
of the prime movers in starting the group’s 
rehabilitation, Mr Rayne, will be off the 
board, and it is unlikely that the vice- 
chairman, Mr Charles Hardie, who is 
about to become chairman of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, will have 
as much time as before for BPC’s affairs. 
So it is up to the management to prove 
that it can make a dynamic growth 
business out of what has been chiefly a 
successful recovery operation ; and to 
show that, even without the Peigamon 
organisation, it can build up a decent 
export business. 

Retailers 


Ups and dovyns 

The latest figures from Great Universal 
Stores and F. W. Wool worth demonstrate 
the importance of management in retail¬ 
ing, even in favourable trading conditions. 
The Woolworth figures cover the first 
six months of 1968, and GUS’s the 12 
months to March. Both therefore in¬ 
clude most of the period of the great 
spending spree before and just after the 
budget. But because of the tight controls 
over credit and hire purchase, which tend 



to divert ^pending into small-unit cash 
purchases,/Wpolworth might have been 
expected ib dd bttfe^iha,n GUS. 

This h{ts not Happened. GUS jffirofits 
for the-whble are up 7%; at €45.5 
mn, while Woolworth's for the six months 
have risen only fractionally to £15 inn. 

There are twq alternative explana¬ 
tions. One is that GUS’s very diversity 
ensures that what it loses on sales of . 
durables is made up in eittra, sales of 
clothing. Secondly GUS’s huge mail order * 
interests have probably, if anything, bene- " 
fited from the credit controls. But the 
fact remains that all GUS’s divisions 
have done well, including its furniture 
shops. And the four-year records of the 
two groups present a sharp contrast. 
Since 1963-64, GUS’s profits have risen 
a third. Woolworth's first half profits 
have risen by about 2% and its 1967 total 
was actually lower than 1963’s. This 
difference in performance provides ade¬ 
quate justification for the wide difference 
in dividend yields between GUS shares at 
65s fid, offering, after the slight dividend 
rise 2.9% and Woolworth’s at 18s 4^d 
offering 5.4%. Would-be Woolworth 
shareholders ought to be watching for 
the first signs of a revival or for some 
attempt by the American parent com¬ 
pany to exercise a greater say in the 
affairs of the British company, whose 
management is entirely home bred. Ten 
years ago the American company was 
stagnant, while the British one was boom¬ 
ing. Now the situation is reversed : hut 
it is reasonable to expect that the British 
side soon to benefit from the group’s 
increasing reliance on food, always good 
for profits in time of low consumer 
spending like the present. 


Paint 

Choice of finish 


Courtaulds is offering shareholders in 
International Paints (Holdings), who. 
turned away an approach by Dufay to see 
what Courtaulds had in store for them, 
a choice of two bids, one a combination 
of its own shares and loan stock, and 
another in shares and loan stock of its 
paint subsidiary, Pinchin, Johnson and 
Associates. But the object is in any case 
a merger of Pinchin, Johnson with Inter¬ 
national, with Courtaulds’ shares in a 
South African and an Australian quoted 
company thrown in, forming a group to 
be known as International Paint Corpora¬ 
tion. In the unlikely event that all Inter¬ 
national Pajnts holders take the Pinchip, 

S hnson form of the bid, Courtaulds will 
ve just short of half the capital of the 
new company. If on the other hand 
large numbers opt for Courtaulds stock, 
it will keep its holding down to a quarter 
by makifig a public offer. 

Iti any case, the object as. to expand the 
group by more mergers and takeovers— 
discussions are already on with Berger, 
Jenson and Nicholson—so the exercise 


H 

looks like finishing up as kfhive-nftj^by 
Courtaulds, with its own interest retmed 
to that of majb$.; ihVCs$j\ ** This m a 
technique 'for re#ga 3 nsi^ ( ; £n inqptry 
made fashionable by merchant pink 
'William Brandt's Sons Which ciut 

successfully in special steels and planned, 
but was not able to do, the^aame u^the 
timber industry. ’ 0** 

, Valuing, the Pihehin,. Johnson, Mp r ‘is not 
easy, aq the company lias np, Rotation, 
but earnings of the hew group ^are 
apparently going tdi be around j#%. 
Assuming a similar price-earnings ratio 
to International’s own, based on fore¬ 
cast earnings and on the current price, 
which reflects the bid, the new company’s 
shares would he worth about 63s, making 
the hid in this form worth 29s 6d. In 
view of Courtaulds’ plans for the group, 
this is probably conservative, but for any¬ 
one who is not a determined bull of paints 
or bear of textiles, the Courtaulds own- 
share version looks more attractive. With 
Courtaulds at 31s 7^d, it is worth just 
over 3is. But neither looks all that 
generous, against the thwarted Dufay bid, 
which, if repeated now with Dufay shares 
at 19s 3d, would be worth 32s 7d. Inter¬ 
national Paints holders should therefore 
be in no hurr> to commit themselves, for 
the comparison has not escaped Dufay, 
and it may lie back in the arena before 
the correo is over. 


Chubb 

Fire, theft and 
growth 


It looks as if Chubb’s results for the 
year to Mar<*h 31st were about the sabiC 
as for the previous year, after allowing 
for a contribution from Pyrene, taken 
over last August. This is not a perfor¬ 
mance to justify the shares high market 
rating, but the past hardly matters for 
Chubb. Just over a third of its pre-tax 
profits conies from overseas, mostly from 
countries that did not devalue last 
November. In addition there are exports 
from this country of £2.9 mn. The market 
is obviously looking for a big boost to 
profits from overseas, and it could get it 
in this, Chubb’s 150th year. 

Chubb’s main business is making locks, 
burglar alarms and fire protection equip¬ 
ment, and this is a booming business. 
Smaller interests, like coin issuing 
machines, should also do quite well, and 
here Chubb’s connection, with banks, 
through its protective devices, will stand 
it in good stead. So long as it goes on its 
accustomed careful way, Chubb can 
hardly go wrong, unless Associated Jiire 
Alarms makes a very remarkable come¬ 
back and carves a bigger share -of- the 
market for itself. It seems unlikely, that 
burglars, arsonists or careless people;, vyill 
stop helping business. At 55s 3d, the jhares 
cost 304 times eammgs. So the raerits are 
not unrecognised. ^ M - 
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Understanding the 
Nigerian Crisis 


A Public Statement by 
the Government of' 
Mid-West State, Nigeria 


In the world of today, Nigeria is a political 
fact. It enjoys full sovereign status and has 
an international personality. As a state it 
possesses the attributes of national power 
and greatness. Nigeria derives its legal 
existence from the will and consent of over 
56 million people, who inhabit a large terri¬ 
tory, and has an abundance of natural 
resources. 

The present civil war is being fought to 
preserve Nigeria’s corporate existence 1 by 
crushing the Ojukwu rebellion. It is not a 
military campaign waged to decimate the 
Ibos as a group. The Ibos are no enemies; 
they are Nigerians who, hpwever, must learn 
to accept constituted authority and the rules 
of power play. It should, therefore, be 
clear that the so-called “ Republic of 
Biafra ” could never be permitted to exist 
in the heart of Nigeria. Its survival will 
merely perpetuate internecine tribal wars, 
and such a pocket of power will encourage 
and promote international conspiracy for 
several decades to come on Nigerian soil. 

Further, the present war concerns the 
Africans and the security of 
” >At stake are fundamental issues 
concern the new states of Africa, and 
are still not fully understood even 


by the traditional friends of Nigeria, who. 
unwittingly, support the rebellion and seces¬ 
sion. For, Nigeria is the key to the in¬ 
dependence of African states and the stability 
of the African hemisphere. If Nigeria were 
to break up, other African States would 
sooner become victims of neo-colonial forces, 
represented by Portugal, South Africa, Rho¬ 
desia, Tanzania, Gabon and Zambia which 
support a “ biafranization ” of Nigeria. 

Since 1947 , certain Ibo leaders have em¬ 
barked on a plan of unparalleled audacity to 
dominate Nigeria. Their scheme was to iden¬ 
tify the tribal group interest with Nigerian 
nationalism, and to convert Nigeria in stages 
by political manoeuvres and alliances into 
an Ibo. State. The plan failed in 1967 , due 
primarily to a series of false moves and 
the impatience of the Ojukwu clique. Because 
of their initial failure, these Ibo leaders were 
determined to destroy Nigeria, only to pick 
up the pieces later and reunite them under 
Ibo hegemony. 

Thus, on Friday, June 30 , 1967 , Ojukwu 
announced to the world that, he would wage 
“ total war ” against Nigeria. Earlier, hired 
terrorists attempted to dynamite Lggoeand 
other parts of the Federation, Bridges were 
blown up and villages in the Northern 


States attacked. There were acts of terror¬ 
ism and intimidation against the minority 
ethnic groups of the former Eastern Region 
who support the Federation. The acts in¬ 
cluded unlawful imprisonment, arson and 
pillage. Then, at dawn on Friday, July 6, 
1967 , Ojukwu pulled the trigger and declared 
war on his fatherland. The next day, 
General Yakubu Gowon formally ordered 
Federal troops to march on the insurgent 
East which proclaimed itself “Biafra” and 
capture Ojukwu and his collaborators. 


Outstanding Problems 

The first, omens of the Nigerian crisis 
surfaced eight years ago, when on the.eve of 
independence in 1960 , leaders of the major 
ethnic groups agreed to postpone out¬ 
standing constitutional problems rathfr 
than delay political freedom by an extra two 
years. The British Government had :giyen 
the undertaking that It was prepared to 
. transfer political power to Nigerians in 
October, i 960 , after the conclusion pf a 
series of copstitutibmd^ confetances. 

However, leaders fit the mindritias,,^rhose 
communities hail been arbitrarily grouped 
with the three, former Regions, comprising 
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the majority of Hausas, Ibos and Yorubas, 
pressed for the creation of more states 
before independence. They declared that 
minorities had a right to self-determination 
within the Nigerian Federation, and warned 
that any attempt to ignore their legitimate 
claims would lead to a dark period of strife 
and instability. 

In 1958* the British Government appointed 
the Willink Commission to examine the 
wishes of the minorities in the country. At 
the end of the Inquiry, the British Govern¬ 
ment advised that it would be necesbaiy 
to delay freedom for about two years, in 
order to ascertain the aspirations of people 
in minority areas and to determine which 
new states were to be created. The leaders 
of the three major ethnic groups who had 
always enjoyed power and prestige from 
the politics of minorities ignored British 
advice and the warnings of minority leaders. 
Nevertheless, in the pre-independence Fed¬ 
eral election of 1959, a political party which 
campaigned for the creation of more states 
won surprising victories in the minority 
areas of former Northern and Eastern 
Regions. 

So, after independence, the Nigerian 
nation was beset by several problems, such 
as structural imbalance of the federation, 
fear of domination, ethnic rivalries for lea¬ 
dership among the three major groups, abuse 
of political power, interference with judicial 
process, tribalism, corruption, nepotism and 
sheer ineffectiveness of executive leadership. 
The national coalition government which 
was formed in 1959 made no serious attempt 
to review or solve any of the problems, and 
the division of political conflict began to 
emerge in clear relief. 


Structural Imbalance of Old 
Federation 

Politically, Nigeria is the creation of 
British enterprise for the primary purpose 
of promoting British trade and British influ¬ 
ence. In their nearly 60 years of indirect rule , 
the British were interested in the effective 
administration of the country only to the 
extent that it fulfilled the two major aims. 
It was therefore necessary, as changing cir¬ 
cumstances demand, to adjust and preserve 
imperial interest through an interlocking 
system of power conflicts among the various 
ethnic groups and kept alive by pleas to 
British authority for arbitration, justice and 
redress. 

In response to nationalist agitation for 
self-government in the mid-1940’s, the British 
proposed the Richards' Constitution in Janu¬ 
ary, 1947, with the ostensible aims "to 
promote the unity of Nigeria, to provide 
adequately within that unity for diverse 
elements Which make up the country and 
to secure greater participation by Africans 
in the discussion of their own affairs.” 

There is no doubt that the Richards Corn 
stitution was a .marked improvement over 
Clifford’s Constitution of 1999 in that tfe* 
new Legislative Council wa| enlarged * and 
more Nigerians, including Northern ^ngeridas 
for the first time, participated ht delibera¬ 
tions though only in an advisory capacity. 
Nevertheless, it was the Richard*’ Constitu¬ 
tion that laid the foundation of the structu¬ 
ral weakness of the federation, alienated 
minorities and Ignited the flames of tribal 
politica and jingoism for 20 years. It was 
therefore clear that British policy in Nigeria 
in the receeding years of its authority was 
to create and maintain a new power struc¬ 


ture that would continue to safeguard im¬ 
perial interests. 

Hence, under the Richards' political blue¬ 
print, the British constituted Nigeria* into 
three Urge, anomalous Regions, representing 
the three major ethnic groups, and ignored 
other communities such as the Edos, 
Urhobos, Ijaws, Eflks, Ibibios, Ekois, Nupes, 
Tivs and Kanuria as minor enclaves. The 
constitution also preserved the Northern 
Region, both in size and popuUtion, to the 
extent that it was in a position to dominate 
the other two Regions. This structural im¬ 
balance of the old federation set the stage 
for political conflict and for the agitation 
for more states in Nigeria. The solution to 
the Nigerian problems therefore awaited a 
new generation of indigenous army officers 
who triggered the 1966 crisis. 


Minorities’ Case for More States 

From the foregoing, it is quite clear that 
Nigerians and their leaders had accepted 
and adopted the federal system as the most 
desirable form of government that would 
serve the needs, expectations and goals of 
the various ethnic communities within one 
political structure. However, what has 
confounded Nigerians since the promulgation 
of the Richards' Constitution 20 years ago 
has been the particular character of 
federation. 

The old constitutional system failed for 
several reasons. First, the federal structure 
adopted was faulty because one of the three 
Regions was so large that it was in position 
to dominate the other two. Secondly, it 
enshrined tribalism in a political form, and 
leaders of each major ethnic group tended 
to regard the members of their group as 
one people who must band together to 
fight political battles for tribal causes and 
gains. Thirdly, the major party which con¬ 
trolled one Region often attempted to insu¬ 
late the Region.from interference by political 
leaders from other Regions or tried to gain 
effective control of the Federal Government 
either alone or in coalition with other 
parties. Fourthly, minority aspirations were 
occasionally ignored, but often used as 
pawns in the chess-board of tribal politics 
to propagate party propaganda. 

It was in this context of Nigerian politics 
that Minorities' leaders intensified their de¬ 
mands for the creation of more states. Some 
of the major movements were the Midwest 
State Movement in the former Western 
Region; the Calabar-Ogoja-River (COR) 
State Movement in the former Eastern 
Region; and the middle belt movement in 
the former Northern Nigeria. And so, with 
the introduction of responsible government 
in 1951, leaders of minority movements, at 
constitutional conferences and during 
Federal or Regional elections, had always 
advocated the creation of more states as a 
final solution to their fears of domination 

5 the major ethnic groups. The creation 
the Midwest State in 1963 encouraged 
other minority groups to intensify theft 
demand for the Creation of their states. 
Their patience, tact and determination were 
finally rewarded when in an extraordinary 
act of statesmanship, General Yakubu 
tiowon created 12 states on May 27, 1967. 
For once and for ever, the foundation of a 
united Nigeria was laid. 

It is significant to review briefly the 
Minorities' case for more states. Nigeria is 
a conglomeration of several ethnic Communi¬ 
ties whose primary objectives, in a modem 


state, are to participate in the political 
process, and enjoy the fruits of liberty, 
justice, peace and security. They believe 
that a model form of federal government 
will assure the Nigerian people of opportu¬ 
nities for initiative and development, and 
will serve as a means of establishing order 
and stability while preserving the freedom 
of the units of the federation. 

They argue that the basic idea under¬ 
lying the creation of more states in the 
Federation would be to generate a national 
feeling of inter-dependence among the 
various ethnic groups and to foster social 
integration. Moreover, the use of a large 
number of states ensures an adequate dis¬ 
tribution of power which in itself is a 
great restraint, and encourages more centres 
tor political deliberations. 

The federal system is generally a govern¬ 
ment established at two level*—-state and 
national The State caters for the Interests 
and well-being of its people, and encourage* 
political process at the gtass-roots level, 
while the national government provides the 
federal umbrella to protect all its members 
as citizens of one country. With the intro¬ 
duction of 12 states into the federal structure 
the new political factor will assuage the 
long-age bitterness of the minorities in the 
country. Now, Nigeria can concentrate in 
the years ahead on national reconstruction 
and economic development. 

Elliptically, the minority areas (e.g., Mid¬ 
west, Rivers and Calabar/Ogoja) possess 
the economic power of oil vis-&-vis the three 
major ethnic groups with the large popula¬ 
tions. It is for this reason, among others, 
that minority pleas for self-determination 
were ignored for years. 

Fear of Domination 

At independence in I960, Nigeria consisted 
of the Northern, Eastern and Western* Re¬ 
gions. The North has a population of 29 mil¬ 
lion (area: 281,912 sq. miles), East 13.5 mil¬ 
lion (area: 29,484 sq. miles) and West 12.5 
million (area: 45,372 sq. miles). Within each 
Region of Nigeria there were minorities 
areas which, historically, were once king¬ 
doms or political communities before the 
control of the British at the beginning of 
this century. One such kingdom was the 
Benin Empire. In the revised political 
arrangement of 19*7, the Richards' Constitu¬ 
tion grouped what was left of the old Benin 
Empire with the Western Region. From 
1948 the people of the old kingdom, now 
referred to as Midwesterners, mounted a 
campaign for self-determination, and after 
a protracted, constitutional struggle the Mid¬ 
western State was created in August, 1963. 
Under the rigid colonial constitution men¬ 
tioned eariier it was only possible to excise 
and create the new state during a constitu¬ 
tional crisis in the Western Region. 'The 
Midwest struggle became a pointer to the 
course of event* in the country, and proved 
that the price for the creation of more 
states might be costlier. 

Wjthin three years after the attainment 
of independence the political situation be¬ 
came confusing. The dominant ethnic groups 
were more concerned in maintaining the 
status quo than in finding permanent solu¬ 
tions to the constitutional issues. The 
minority leaders developed a sense of in¬ 
security and dissatisfaction because they 
would never be in a position to wield the 
major powers of government. 

Also, the size of the three Regions tended 
to create a feeling of self-sufficiency in the 
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political leaders, as the Regions harboured 
the leaders of the major political parties who 
were thus freed from the strains and stresses 
of the dynamics of politics at the national 
level. Because the leaders of the major 
political parties preferred to control the 
Regional Governments they could not 
develop expertise in the handling of national 
matters nor could they acquire a national 
outlook. They sent their subordinates to the 
centre and thereby put themselves in a 
position to bend or undermine the Federal 
authority, thus greatly obstructing the task 
of national Integration. 

Every effort was made to press members 
of the same Region and major ethnic group 
into one political party. In all the Regions 
those.who showed independence of mind 
and resisted the pressures to conform were 
ruthlessly dealt with. The major political 
party in each Regron came to occupy a 
monolithic position, and institutions such as 
the local councils, House of Chiefs, tribal 
unions, regional state banks, public cor¬ 
porations, the civil service, broadcasting 
services, regional newspapers, associations 
of the major indigenous enterprises and even 
some secret societies were controlled by 
the party. Thus, in the Nigerian political 
system the structure of parties reflected the 
regional arrangement generally, and pro¬ 
vided little hope or opportunity for minori¬ 
ties to participate effectively in the federal 
process. The need for a competitive party 
system became an indispensable condition 
for political stability. 

The Regions became so powerful that each 
mounted an elaborate apparatus of govern¬ 
ment comparable to the Federal Government. 
For instance, each appointed an agent- 
general in London and two Regions even 
went beyond this to establish a publicity 
agency in the United States at one time or 
another, in clear violation of the constitu¬ 
tion, all because they were primarily con¬ 
cerned with their regional authority and 
hegemony. And not before long, internecine 
rivaliy of the Regions and tensions charac¬ 
terized our political system. 


Prelude to Army Take-Over 

The first constitutional crisis exploded 
in the Western Region In 1962 when two 
factions of the majority party, the Action 
Group, struggled for control of the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly. The Federal government 
suspended the constitution of the Region 
and declared a state of emergency through¬ 
out the Region for six months. The leaders 
were arrested and detained; later, some 
leaders of one faction were prosecuted and 
jailed for treasonable felony. It was during 
this crisis that the Midwest Region (now 
state) was created in 1963. 

The second crisis concerned the popula¬ 
tion census of 1962/63 which had also be¬ 
come an anathema in tribal politics. Because 
of the structural defect of the old federation, 
the Northern Region as a political unit had 
a preponderance of population over the two 
southern Regions, and this fact had always 
caused friction and irritation among the 
major ethnic groups. So, the first census 
count of 1962 was rejected by the Federal 
Parliament because of complaints, emanating 
mostly from southern political leaders, of 
alleged inflation of figures in the Northern 
Region. The second count in 1963 did not 
improve matters, and as a compromise the 
Federal Parliament agreed to accept the new 
figures in the interest of "national unity." 

The party leaders were less concerned 
with the question of obtaining accurate 
figures in respect of the populations of the 
Regions and of the country than with the 
political advantages which inflated figures 
could offer in enhancing their representation 
in the Federal Parliament. All this also 
led to corruption, arson and murder in the 
Regional and Federal elections and to gross 
abuses of the civil services. 

The third crisis occurred during the 
Federal elections of 1964, when cases of 
rigging, of candidates being returned un¬ 
opposed by questionable methods, of murder 
and arson were widely reported in the party 
press. In this crisis, the courts were used 
to legalize electoral irregularities, and the 


stage was set for the final blow-up. For 
several days after the election, the President 
of the Federal Republic declined to appoint 
a Prime Minister to foim the new govern¬ 
ment. As tensions mounted, the country 
headed perilously toward rebellion or disin¬ 
tegration. For days, Nigerian leaders nego¬ 
tiated a compromise which merely postponed 
the hour of retribution. On January 4, 
1965, the President broadcast to the nation 
that a 44 broadly-based national government ” 
had been formed to ensure the unity and 
continuity of the Federation which survived 
for another twelve months. 

Throughout the series of crisis that 
plagued the country for three years, the 
Western Region provided the fuse box of 
the clashes of men and ambition, of conflict 
of interests between groups and social 
classes. The final crisis, the fourth one, now 
shifted from the parliamentary floor of the 
Western Assembly to the ballot box, and in 
October, 1965, the Akintola Government 
blatantly rigged the Regional elections. Many 
opposition candidates were scourged and 
electoral officers were either kidnapped or 
disappeared mysteriously on election day. 
In the final " official" count Akintola’s 
party finished with 74 of the Assembly's 94 
seats. 

The opposition party did not take kindly 
to the rigged elections, and it went on a 
full-scale rampage that had earlier flared 
up sporadically. Homes, shops and cars 
were set ablaze and sympathizers of the 
Akintola Government were tortured and 
killed. The opposition party formed a rival 
government, and publishechits own election 
results. 


January, 1966, Coup 

In that fearful state of affairs in the 
country the army became the logical, cohe¬ 
sive force to assume leadership. Thus, in 
the early hours of January 15, 1966, a 
military coup led by Major Chukwuma 
Kaduna Nzeogwu, 29 (a Midwestern Ibo), 
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and four other Sandhurst-trained Nigerian 
officers killed or . neutralized their Superiors 
and took control of big units of the Nigerian 
Army, Then, in simultaneous strikes 
throughout the country, they killed Sir 
Abubakar Tafawa Balewa, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter of the Federation (Hausa); Alhaji 
Ahmadu Bello, the Sarduana of Sokoto and 
the Premier of the Northern Region (Fulani); 
Chief Samuel Ladoke Akintola, Premier of 
the Western Region (Yoruba) and Chief 
Festus Okotie-Eboh, Federal Minister of 
Finance (Itsekiri). The news of the bloody 
coup was received by the Nigerian people 
with mixed feelings of relief and fear. 

Further, the January 15 coup virtually 
destroyed, at least for the time being, the 
discipline of the army and its fine tradition 
of honour and service. After the crisis 
had ebbed, some of the young officers were 
disturbed by the pattern of killings which 
emerged from the operation. What was 
initially and generally thought to be a 
Nigerian Army coup showed features of a 
rebellion planned and executed by officers 
of a particular ethnic group. The army had 
its toll of the dead. The officers were 
Brigadier A. S. Ademulegun (Yoruba); 
Brigadier Z. Maimalari (Hausa); Col. Kur 
Mohammed (Fulani); Col. Yakubu Pam 
(Tiv); Col. S. A. Shodeinde (Yoruba); Lieut- 
Col. Abogo Largema (Hausa); Lieut.-Col. 
Arthur Unegbu (Ibo); Major S. Adegoke 
(Yoruba) and 2/Lieut. James Odu (Yoruba). 
Unfortunately, the officers killed were either 
Nigerians of Northern or Western Origin, 
with the sole exception, of Lieut.-Col. Arthur 
Unegbu, an Eastern Nigerian, who was 
killed for refusing to hand over the key 
of the armoury. 

The young officers were further incensed 
by the fact that although the leaders of the 
January Coup and their collaborators were 
detained in various prisons in the country, 
they continued to receive their regular sala¬ 
ries and allowances, instead of being brought 
to book in accordance with the military 
code of discipline. 

The January 15 Army coup was the cul¬ 


mination of a series of violations of the 
spirit of the Nigerian Constitution by politi¬ 
cal leaders of the three major political 
parties. After the attainment of independ¬ 
ence the struggle for power and control of 
the Federal Government raged with reckless 
abandon, and the leaders ignored all rules 
of democratic process. As a result, the four 
major political upheavals plready mentioned 
ripped the foundation of the federation be¬ 
tween 1962 and 1965 and prepared the way 
for a military putsch. 


Subsequent Events 

After January 15, the Nigerian public 
adopted an attitude of “ wait and see.'* In 
several parts of the country, former minis¬ 
ters of the Government were molested and 
jeered at when they returned to their con¬ 
stituencies. 

Meanwhile, it soon became apparent that 
the first republic was dead and a military 
regime was being installed. Finally, the 
announcement came on January 16 formally 
proclaiming Major-General J. T. U. Aguiyi- 
Ironsi, general officer commanding the 
Nigerian Army (an Ibo) as head of the 
Federal Military Government and also in¬ 
vested him with constitutional authority. 
General Aguiyi-Ironsi suspended the consti¬ 
tution and appointed Military governors to 
run the four Regions. The four military 
governors were Lieut.-Col. Usman Katsina 
(North); Lieut. - Col. Chukwuemeka 
Odumegwu - Ojukwu (East); Lieut. - Col. 
Adekunle Fajuyi (West) and Lieut.-Col. 
David Akpode Ejoor (Midwest). On assum¬ 
ing office, General Aguiyi-Ironsi promised to 
restore law and order, put down what he 
described as an army mutiny, to deal with 
corruption and to restore civilian rule “as 
soon as practicable.” 

For the first four months of military 
rule it appeared on the surface that the 
nation's affairs were being directed in the 
right course, and that the military govern¬ 
ment had wasted no time getting down to 


business. It published a number of decrees 
aimed at salvaging a nation on the verge of 
disintegration. The Aguiyi-Ironsi Regime 
appointed a number of committees to 
review the constitution, judiciary, civil 
service, public corporations, police, higher 
education and Information services. 

Nigerians had hoped that the country 
would move ahead to achieve greater pro¬ 
gress under the Aguiyi-Ironsi Government. 
Unfortunately the General abused the oppor¬ 
tunities of January 15, by allowing prominent 
Ibo leaders in the army, in the public 
service and in public life to advise hfan on 
national matters to the exclusion of other 
ethnic leaders. Some of his Ibo advisers 
were Ojukwu, former Military Governor of 
the Eastern States; Dike, Vice-Chancellor 
of University of Ibadan; Onyuike, Federal 
Attorney-General; Nwokedi, Federal Perma¬ 
nent Secretary, Ministry of External 
Affairs; Eneli, Federal Permanent Secretary, 
Ministry of Trade and Qkigbo, Federal 
Adviser on Economic Development. His 
conduct appeared to lend colour to the im¬ 
pression that the January 15 coup was 
designed to install Ibos in power. 

No doubt, there were among the leaders 
of the January 15 coup, those who appeared 
to be genuinely concerned and interested in 
the welfare of the countiy. There were 
others who used the opportunity to promote 
tribal supremacy and domination. The army 
itself was now divided. In spite of the un¬ 
easy calm, General Aguiyi-Ironsi proceeded 
with the Ibo plan to dominate the country. 
In April, 1966, for example, there were 21 
promotions in the army, and 18 of them 
were the officers. 

In the Northern Region, where over 2 
million Ibos had lived and worked for many 
years among Hausas, widespread tension 
and mutual hostility were intensified by,the 
incautious statements and public attitudes 
of Ibo leaders. A feeling of resentment and 
fear was created in the minds of the ordinary 
people, because the Ibos became less friendly 
and publicly provocative. All appeals to 
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the Aguiyi-Ironsi Govemn^nt to rectify the 
situation were ignored. 

Then, on May 24, 1966, without a 
warning or allowing the committees he had 
appointed to report back, General Agujyi- 
Ironsi promulgated Unification Decree No. 
34, which abolished the federal system based 
on Regions, and thereby altered the funda¬ 
mental basis of the Nigerian political system 
without proper consultation. Failure to 
consult the people provoked inevitable poli¬ 
tical consequences, and within five days 
(May 29) violence erupted in several parts 
of the Northern Region. 

Under the federal set-up, the Regions 
shared powers with the central government. 
Decree No. 34 abolished that and concen¬ 
trated all functions and powers in the 
Aguiyi-Ironsi Ibo-dominated Government. As 
if enough were not enough, the General 
decided suddenly that he would route the 
Military Governors and appoint Military 
Prefects, even after the proposal had been 
discussed and rejected by the Supreme 
Military Council. 

Once again, Nigeria was in an explosive 
mood. In the last week of July, 1966, dis¬ 
turbing rumours were widely circulated that 
the M uncompleted job ” of January 15 was 
to be finished by the elimination of the 
remaining officers of non-Ibo origin, who 
either escaped being murdered in January 
or were abroad at the time and had since 
returned. These officers were now holding 
some key positions in the Army, and so 
prevented an all-Ibo command. Finally, the 
ineviUble event happened, and on the morn¬ 
ing of July 29, a section of the army couped 
the Nigerian Army ! 

For several days, Nigeria had no legal 
government. Major-General Aguiyi-Ironsi 
and his host, Lieut.-Col. Adekunle Fajuyi 
were reported missing at Ibadan. So, on 
August 1, 1966, Ueut-Col. Yakubu Gowon 
(then Major-General) succeeded Major- 
General Aguiyi-Ironsi as Supreme Comman¬ 
der of the Armed Forces and Head of the 
Federal MiliUry Government. In a broad¬ 
cast on the same day, he promised to restore 
law and order and to return the country to 
normalcy with minimum delay. 

On the assumption of office. General 
Gowon released Chief Obafemi Awolowo, 
who was Leader of the Opposition in the 
Federal Parliament until his imprisonment 
in 1963, Chief Anthony Enahoro, and other 
political detainees. He also returned the 
country to the Federal system of government 
and summoned without delay an Ad Hoc 
Committee on Constitutional Proposals. 


Constitutional Review 

One of the most crucial problems which 
plagued the Nigerian federation since the 
inception of responsible government in 1951 
was the lack of effective leadership. The 
awkward structure of the Nigerian political 
system failed to encourage the growth and 
development of truly national parties and 
leadership, which are important factors in 
the peace, stability and unity of the nation. 
So, when the army assumed leadership in 
January, 1966, the country had hoped that 
one of the major causes of political instabil¬ 
ity would be removed. The July disorder 
within the army itself only accentuated the 
problem, and two factions of the army 
clfjjUied in the open for control of the 

Tile former Military Governor of the East¬ 


ern Region, Chukwuemeka Odumegwu- 
Ojukwu (then Lieut.-Col.) refused to recog¬ 
nize the authority of the new Federal 
Military Government. He complained that 
the July uprising in the army and subsequent 
killings of Ibos in parts of the Northern 
Region were planned to annihilate his ethnic 
group. He argued that the 1966 crisis had 
produced a situation which called for an 
urgent review of the form of association 
best suited for Nigeria in those times. 

The Midwest Region which had earlier 
declared its support for the new military 
regime found itself playing the role of a 
mediator, and proposing peaceful alterna¬ 
tives for resolving the Nigerian crisis. On 
September 12, 1966, General Gowon sum¬ 
moned an Ad Hoc Committee on the Consti¬ 
tutional Proposals for the Future of the 
Federation. It convened in Lagos and the 
Midwest delegation attended its delibera¬ 
tions. 

The Midwest delegation rescued the 
Federal Republic from disintegration. 
Initially, the other delegations went to the 
Lagos Conference in readiness to break up 
the federation and share the national assets, 
but it was the tactful behind-the-scene 
manoeuvres of the Midwest delegation that 
preserved the corporate existence of the 
nation in those dark days. 

The conference was summoned to 
examine, as exhaustively as possible, the 
most practical political arrangements for 
the country and thus pave the way for fur¬ 
ther constitutional review by a constituent 
assembly. At the conference the Midwest 
delegation maintained the position that 
while the causes of failure of Nigeria’s first 
experiment in federal process were numerous 
and varied the federation should continue 
whether or not new states were created at 
that stage. 

The Midwest delegation therefore stood 
unequivocally for unity and proposed that 
the form of association best suited for 
Nigeria was one which should “ provide for 
the continuance of federation, for a correc¬ 
tion of past injustices; for the lowering of 
tensions; for the resolution of basic con¬ 
flicts ; the reconciliation of the basic inter¬ 
ests and the provision of the basic needs 
of the various communities in the country; 
for the assurance of civil liberties to the 
people, and above all, that the new consti¬ 
tution should provide expressly that there 
shall be no right of secession by any 
Region.” 

In contrast to these proposals, the other 
Regional delegations submitted memoranda 
at the early stages of the conference which 
would have undermined and wrecked the 
federal structure if they were adopted. But 
before the conference rose, the Northern, 
Western and Lagos delegations reversed 
their position and supported the Midwest 
State in the preservation of the federation 
as an organic, political entity. 

The Eastern delegation proposed a con¬ 
federal form of government in which each 
Region should issue its own currency and 
should be free to secede from the associa¬ 
tion. The Ad Hoc Committee could not 
continue its deliberations because Ojukwu 
refused to allow the Eastern delegation to 
attend further conference in Lagos or Benin 
City or anywhere else in the country. 

However, the Eastern Nigeria Consulta¬ 
tive Assembly on September 27,1968, passed 
a resolution supporting the continuance of 
Nigeria as a federation. About four weeks 


later Ojukwu reversed their decision by 
adding the proviso, ” provided the criteria 
for the creation (of more states) are mutu¬ 
ally agreed by every one.” From then on 
the Eastern Region drifted toward rebellion 
and secession. 


Aburi Accord 

In pursuance of the policy of reconcilia¬ 
tion the Federal Militaiy Government made 
a number of concessional moves to pi abate 
Ojukwu and to settle the Nigerian crisis 
by negotiation. A meeting of the Supreme 
Military Council was held on January 4 
and 5, 1967, at Aburi in Ghana, and Nigerian 
Military leaders made far-reaching conces¬ 
sions to Ojukwu in order to restore constitu¬ 
tional government in Nigeria. But Ojukwu 
wanted more and more concessions, he went 
to Aburi to take, and gave nothing in 
return. A careful study of the report proves 
the point. 

At one stage, it became evident at Aburi 
that Ojukwu was not even interested in 
negotiation or in returning to lawful author¬ 
ity. His concealed reason for insisting that 
a meeting be held outside Nigeria was 
simply to prove to the world that the former 
Eastern Region was a de facto sovereign 
state. For, no sooner had he arrived at the 
Enugu Airport from the Aburi conference 
than he declared publicly and unilaterally, 
contrary to protocol, that it was decided at 
Aburi that the Regions as then constituted 
should move farther apart. Before the 
Federal Government could* have the oppor¬ 
tunity to implement the Aburi decisions as 
promulgated in Decree No. 8 in March 
Ojukwu proceeded, as usual and quite delib¬ 
erately to sabotage eveiy legitimate effort 
of the Federal Government to restore order 
and good government in the country. 

The accord signed at Aburi and subse¬ 
quently promulgated in Decree No. 8 on 
March 17, 1967, conferred greater powers 
to the Regional Governments in an extra¬ 
ordinary effort to restore confidence among 
the Regions and to preserve the Federation. 
The new decree virtually gave Ojukwu the 
form of association he had persistently advo- 
cated—a kind of confederation in which the 
Regions would have more powers than the 
central authority. A clause was, however, 
inserted that no Region had the power or 
right to secede. Ojukwu, as usual, rejected 
the decree, and demanded the right of 
separate existence for the former Eastern 
Nigeria as a sovereign nation, merely shar¬ 
ing a number of common services with the 
other Regions as sovereign states. 


Peace Moves by Nigerian Leaders / 

The inability of the military leaders to 
find an answer to the difficult question of 
the new form of political association among 
Nigerians disturbed lay leaders and stimu¬ 
lated some into action. National ad hoc 
Committees, like the National Peace Com¬ 
mittee and the National Conciliation Com* 
mittee, were formed to urge Ojukwu to 
accept a peaceful settlement of the crisis 
in the country. The National Conciliation 
Committee included $ftr Adetolfunbo Ade- 
mola, Chief Justice of the Federation and 
also the principal convener, Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo and Chief Jereton Mariere, Adviser 
to Midwest Military Governor. 

A delegation of the Committee led by 
Chief Awolowo, including Chief Mariere, 
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met Ojukwu in Enugu. Ojukwu gave his 
undertaking to the delegation that he would 
revoke all measures taken over Federal 
Institutions, departments and property in 
Eastern Nigeria if the Federal Military Gov¬ 
ernment would lift the economic sanctions 
imposed on his Region. 

Back in Lagos the Committee submitted 
a number of recommendations to Major- 
General Gowon, who accepted them, and 
then proceeded to revoke the economic 
sanctions against the Eastern Region. 
Ojukwu ignored the new concessions by 
seizing all the Federal vans which carried 
mails to the Eastern Region at the time. 

The leaders and people of Nigeria were 
always ready to tolerate Ojukwu's nuisance 
value, as long as he did not attempt to 
break up the Federation. Ojukwu’s propa¬ 
ganda megaphones often boasted: 11 No 
East, No Nigeria.” Then on May 30, 1967, 
Ojukwu claimed that he had pulled out 
of the Federation, and thereby committed 
the concurrent acts of rebellion and high 
treason against the Federal Republic of 
Nigeria, punishable by death before a firing 
squad. On that day many Nigerians out¬ 
side the Eastern Region who had always 
sympathized with Ojukwu realized their 
folly and Ojukwu’s crafty ruthlessness. 


The Ojukwu Rebellion 

As late as September, 1966, Ojukwu 
ordered all his Ibo kinsmen resident in 
various parts of the country to return to 
the Eastern Region. The stampede to the 
East merely complicated matters, and 
aggravated the problem of resettling thou¬ 
sands of them returning without homes. 
Ojukwu erected camps to provide temporary 
homes for the repatriates. Then, the Ibo 
elements, who formed the majority of under¬ 
graduates and academic staff at the Univer¬ 
sity of Nigeria, Nsukka, in the Eastern 
Region, resumed their instruction during 
the month and began to fuel the flames of 
rebellion. During a public address, one 
of the Ibo professor^ was alleged to have 
said: “ Let us secede and damn the conse¬ 
quences.” While the rest of the country 
was making every effort to ease the crisis 
the Ibos were stalling for time and arming 
themselves. 

After the Aburi Conference, Ojukwu 
launched his propaganda assault against the 
nation, and justified it under the pretext 
that “ 30,000 Eastern Nigerians” (Ed. 
Ojukwu mentioned 10,000 at Aburi) were 
killed or maimed as a result of the dreadful 
and deeply regretted massacres in Northern 
Nigeria. But he coldly omitted the fact 
that Nigerians of Northern origin living in 
the former Eastern Region were molested 
and attacked by his kinsmen. Many of 
them were killed, others maimed and in¬ 
jured. It is on record, however, that both 
the Federal Government and the then North¬ 
ern Region Government took drastic steps 
to put down the disturbances in the North 
and offered monetary compensation. 

In a series of provocative acts against the 
Federal Military Government, Ojukwu im¬ 
pounded about one-third of the entire rolling 
stock of the Nigerian Railway Corporation, 
including 115 oil-tankers, thus completely 
disturbing and halting the services of the 
Eastern District of the Corporation. He 
also seized about 6200,000 worth of produce 
belonging to the Northern Nigerian Market¬ 
ing Board at Port-Harcdurt. 


In clear breach of Federal authority, 
Ojukwu published a Revenue Collection 
Edict in which he directed that all revenues 
payable to the Federal Military Goverhment 
in the Eastern Region should be paid to the 
Regional Treasury. Further, Ojukwu illeg¬ 
ally took over federal institutions such as 
the Nigerian Railway Corporation, Nigerian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Nigerian Ports 
Authority, Posts and Telecommunications 
Department, and the Nigerian Coal Corpora¬ 
tion It became obvious from these illegal 
acts that Ojukwu was planning a secession 
which he announced on May 30, 1967, three 
days after the Federal Military Government 
divided the country into 12 states. 

For nearly a month, after the illegal 
declaration of secession, the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment delayed any punitive action against 
Ojukwu and his rebel group in the hope 
that they would see reason, accept federal 
authority and negotiate peace with honour. 
Again, Ojukwu and his group lost their last 
chance. 

It would be recalled that in his broadcast 
which lasted more than an hour, Ojukwu 
listed the usual reasons why the Eastern 
States could no longer continue as part of 
Nigeria after over 50 years of political 
amalgamation. He, however, carefully 
concealed his own unbridled desire for 
personal power to rule without the consent 
of the people for as long as he could main¬ 
tain the so-called Republic of Biafra. By 
declaring his illegal secession, Oiukwu shut 
the door of negotiation against himself and 
exposed innocent Nigerians of the Eastern 
States to the risk of a civil war. 

Finally, on Julv 7, 1967, the Federal 
Military Government announced that it had 
ordered troops of the Nigerian Army to 
penetrate into the Eastern States to capture 
Ojukwu and his collaborators, and to restore 
constituted authority in those areas. By 
such action the head of the Federal Military 
Government, Major-General Yakubu Gowon, 
was redeeming his promise to the nation 
to crush the Ojukwu rebellion. With the 
liberation of over two-thirds of the Eastern 
States, the end of the war is almost in 
sight. The Federal Militaxy Government has 
repeated quite often that it would stop the 
military action any time if and when the 
rebels renounced secession and accept the 
new structure of 12 states in Nigeria. The 
disintegration of Nigeria is not negotiable. 

It is unfortunate that Ojukwu and his 
collaborators ignored the cold but dispas¬ 
sionate advice of reasonable men. Unfortu¬ 
nately too, the Oiukwu cliaue did not obtAin 
the general consent of the people of the 
Eastern States. With the aid of a captive 
consultative assembly, student-managed 
demonstrations and an obliging foreign press 
Ojukwu created the illusion and pretended 
to have obtained the mandate of the people 
to break away from Nigeria. Up till now. 
the people have not been legally or consti¬ 
tutionally consulted, at least, not the five 
million nott-Ibos of the Eastern States. 

Unfortunately, Ojukwu and his group 
were unable to foresee the consequences of 
their precipate action or estimate before¬ 
hand the physical ruin to life and property 
of the former Eastern Nigeria. They had 
thought that once they declared secession 
they could sustain it on propaganda* win 
diplomatic recognition by prbpaganda and 
also avert a civil war by propaganda. But 
they miscalculated; events have already 
proved them wrong. Will they be ready to 
pay the full price for their illegal action ? 


Ibo Urge (or Domination 

The present situation would not have 
deteriorated into civil war if Ojukwu really 
wanted to avoid it, but he preferred, even 
against wise counsel and obvious odds, to 
gamble all the stakes in the power game. 
He made no provision for failure or antici¬ 
pated the countermoves of the opponent or 
the neutrality 6f friends. 

While he bluntly refused to recognize 
the new Federal Military Government headed 
by a Northern Nigerian after the 1966 July 
crisis, he contemptuously ignored pleas of 
peace made to him by his so-called southern 
brethren, and at one time or the other 
antagonized all of them. The stand of the 
three other Regional Governments in sup¬ 
port of a united Nigeria established on the 
principles of federalism offended Ojukwu. 

For an appreciation of the Ibo urge for 
domination, one must also understand the 
environment, development and the social- 
psychology of the Ibos (Igbo). Before the 
advent of the British in Nigeria, there was 
hardly any historical information about the 
hinterland Ibos, except the self-conscious 
and proud Onitsha indigenes^ who inhabit 
the east bank of the River Niger and claim 
cultural and historical affinity with the 
ancient Kingdom of Benin. 

The hinterland Ibos occupy the plateau 
of East Central State. They are a village 
people who live in fragmented* often isolated 
groups. They have had no great kingdom 
or indigenous culture like the Yorubas, Edos, 
Hausas, Fulanis and Efiks. The two major 
problems of the Ibos are population pres¬ 
sures and scarcity of arable land. These 
factors have encouraged Ibos to migrate in 
large numbers to other parts of Nigeria 
either to trade or in search of work, par¬ 
ticularly in urban areas. 

As newcomers they seek employment as 
servants, farmers or unskilled workers, and 
organize themselves into clan unions for 
self-help. The associations which started 
primarily as improvement unions were later 
transformed into a political party- Neverthe¬ 
less, they were readily accepted everywhere 
for their enthusiasm and "dynamism.” But 
many Ibos reparded the constructive efforts 
of other groups to accommodate their emer¬ 
gence on the social landscape as signs of 
ineptitude and weakness. 

In the early 19409, a young group of 
educated Ibos, led by Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe, 
supplied the tribal leadership. From then, 
Nigeria was in ferment. In their public 
utterances they paid lip-service to” Nigerian 
Unity,” while concealing their intense pas¬ 
sion for domination. From time to time, how¬ 
ever, through arrogance or indiscretion these 
leaders sometimes let the cat of Ibo domina¬ 
tion out of the bag. 

Thus, in 1949, Dr. Azikiwe at the Ibo 
State Union assembly, said, "God has 
especially created the Ibo nation 16 lead 
the children of Africa.” Before then, an¬ 
other well-known Ibo, Charles Daddy 
Onyeama, who later became a Judge of the 
High Court of Nigeria, had boasted that 
“ the question of Ibo domination of Nigeria, 
is a matter of time.” 

Now, the rebel propaganda machine hag 
often declared that the Ibos are only fighting 
for survival and self-preservation and that 
they are no longer wanted in the Nigerian 
federation. If their assertkm were true* It 
would have been senseless to prosecute the 
present civil war. Nor can Ibos now justify 
their claim for survival when in the 90 
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years of their emergency on the Nigerian 
scene, they occupied some of the most im¬ 
portant positions in the business and public 
life of the nation, including the Presidency 
of the, Federal Republic , of Nigeria. 

The point, however, must be made that 
the Ibo political leaders have not really 
learned to play 14 cricket "* or accept the rules 
of the game. In their social-psychology, 
the Ibos have not made provision for failure. 
The tribal traits of competitiveness, expan¬ 
siveness and emphasis on acquired status 
have made it extremely difficult for Ibos 
to accept reverses. The aphorism explains 
the present plight of the Ibo leadership. 

Having lost political power, at least 
temporarily, in Nigeria Ibo leaders assumed 
that the 20 years' struggle for domination 
was a fruitless effort, and the only recourse 
or way out was to destroy the Nigerian 
federation. Plans were immediately laid for 
rebellion and secession. 

It is a tragic irony that the same Ibo 
leaders, who had always advocated the 
creation of more states in Nigeria since 
1947, were the same ones who opposed it 
in 1967. Some of the leaders, including 
Azikiwe, Okpara, Dike, Okigbo, Ibiam, are 
now rebel agents. The seven million Ibos 
who claim that they have a right to self- 
determination deny it to five million non- 
Ibos (viz. Ijaws, Kalabaris, Ibibios, Ekois, 
Efiks, Annangs) who live in the former 
Eastern Region before the creation of new 
States. - 

The Ibos may well accept the fact that 
they are Nigerians and cannot now be any¬ 
thing else. They must also be prepared to 
accept their share, only their share, of the 
national cake. The creation of the 12 states 
provides the basis for its equitable distri¬ 
bution. 


The 12 New States 

Contrary to the vicious propaganda of 
the rebels, the creation of 12 States is not 
a punitive measure against the Ibos. Essen¬ 
tially, it is a condition of further political 
progress. It is a new basis for national 
reconstruction and it allows for the develop¬ 
ment of a stable order based on equality of 
the States and a common expectation of 
justice among the heterogeneous communi¬ 
ties. 

The movement for the creation of more 
states in Nigeria has a Jong history of well 
articulated demands. The Willink Commis¬ 
sion (1958) mentioned earlier explained in 
great detail the fears of minorities. Southern 
Nigerian political leaders had always sup¬ 
ported the creation of more states. In 1945, 
Dr Nnamdi Azikiwe (Ibo) advocated in his 
book, The Political Blueprint for Nigeria^ a 
federal government of eight states. The 
NCNC Ibo dominated party since its incep¬ 
tion in ld47 supported or, at least, paid 
lipiservice to the creation of more states. 

In 1947, 1 Chief Obafemi Awolowo (Yoruba) 
in his book, Path to Nigeria Freedom, sug¬ 
gested the division of the country into 40 
States, based on linguistic and cultural 
affinity.*In 1953, Chief Awolowo proposed 
a new division of Nigeria into nine states. 
The Western Region was to be broken into 
two, the Northern Region into four and 
the. Eastern Region, into three. In 1959, the 
Action Group, led by Chief Awolowoi pro¬ 
posed more states, and in addition to 
dujftpal and linguistic affinity., now added 


the new criterion of viability as a basts of 
division. 

During the 1957 election into the Eastern 
House of Assembly, the then Premier of 
Egstem Region and President of the NCNC, 
Dr Azikiwe, restated the right of all minor¬ 
ities to self-determination. But after the 
NCNC won the election, he told the party's 
convention at Aba in October, 1957, that he 
opposed what he called the 14 dismember¬ 
ment" of the Eastern Region. 

It meant, in effect, that the Ibo majority 
denied the minorities of the Region the 
states that they had been demanding all 
along. Ibo leaders were enabled to do this 
because, under the Nigerian Constitution 
the creation of a new state required the 
concurrence of three of the former Regional 
Legislatures. The Northern Region was then 
opposed to more states in its area and 
therefore supported the Eastern Region. 
Eventually, the Northern Region accepted 
in principle the idea of dividing the country 
into small states in the interest of peace 
and stability. The Eastern Region, however, 
refused to change its position. 

At the ad hoc conference held in Lagos 
from September 12-20, 1966, Northern, 

Western, Midwestern Regions and Lagos 
(Federal capital) voted for more states. The 
Eastern Region reserved its position in view 
of the pending meeting of the Eastern 
Nigeria Consultative Assembly on the issue. 
When the Assembly finally convened on 
September 27, it agreed in principle to the 
simultaneous creation of more states. A 
month later, Ojukwu added a new condition, 
and also refused to send the Eastern dele¬ 
gation to the resumed conference. 

Ojukwu’s attitude was a clear indication 
that his own will should prevail over that 
of the people, including his Consultative 
Assembly, who supported more states. It 
is against this background that the creation 
of 12 states by decree was justified to save 
the country from further drift toward 
disintegration. 

The decree was widely acclaimed by the 
majority of Nigerians, with the exception of 
Ojukwu and his reckless clique. The decree 
divided the Northern Region into six states, 
the Eastern Region into three, the Mid¬ 
western Region remained intact, the old 
Colony Province of the Western Region 
was merged to Lagos (city) to form Lagos 
State, and the Western State. 

When the 12 States were formally 
created by decree on May 27, 1967, the 
main obstacle to the future stability and 
peace in Nigeria was removed. It rectified 
the structural imbalance of the Nigerian 
federation. It also removed the fear of 
domination among the minority communities 
in the former Regions which had been the 
pawns in the tribal politics of the major 
ethnic groups. The decree recognized for 
the first time the fullest expression of the 
desire of the majority of Nigerians to live 
in peace, retain- their ethnic identity and 
participate in the development of the Nigeria 
federal system. 


Preserving the Nation 

With the creation of 12 states in Nigeria 
the fundamental problem which threatened 
to dissolve a political association of over 
5Q years has been solved. It is ckar that 
the states represent a successful •attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting interests of the 


ethnic communities with their desire to 
participate in the federal process as one 
people. The new structure of states will 
provide the basis for welding together the 
heterogeneous communities of Nigeria into 
a nation, forging the chain of common 
values, common culture, and sharing a com¬ 
mon citizenship and common experience. 

Some of the critics of the present civil 
war have argued that Nigeria is the artificial 
creation of British imperial policy and that, 
in any case, it is an agglomeration of dis¬ 
tinct communities which are each viable 
and large enough to constitute independent 
political entities. Unfortunately, such critics 
ignore the obvious fact that the idea of 
nationhood or sovereignty is man's artificial 
creation and that the map of Europe, for 
example, proves this, and Nigeria is no 
exception. 

What is important, however, is the desire 
of the majority of the people to live together 
as a political community. Once the "social 
contract" is agreed upon and sealed as was 
the case with Nigeria at independence in 
October, I960, members are bound to make 
it inviolable. They must be willing to resolve 
many differences within that social order; 
rebellion is an antithesis. 

The internal structure of the new states 
will curb the excesses of any ethnic group, 
ensure peace and stability, and provide a 
wide margin of safety for the re-occurence 
of the present crisis on such an unprece¬ 
dented scale in future. Ibo leaders must give 
up the plan to dominate Nigeria as an ethnic 
group and contrive new ways of partici¬ 
pating in the federal process as individuals. 
It is on this basis they can make a con¬ 
structive contribution to Nigerian history. 

Now, the paramount task of the Nigerian 
statecraft, in the years ahead, is to devise 
and carry out a strategy that will protect 
and ensure for its members equal opportu¬ 
nity for progress. The experiment in feder¬ 
alism presents both a challenge and oppor¬ 
tunity to Nigerians to establish a system of 
government, peculiar to them in detail, that 
will satisfy their needs, hopes and aspira¬ 
tions. It will also serve as an example to 
other African States with similar problems. 

Nigerians are aware that there is 
no magic formula to solve the nation's 
problems in a decade or more, but much 
could be achieved by the country's combined 
resources—intellectual, moral as well as 
economic—organized and employed with 
wisdom and imagination. The present con¬ 
flict also emphasizes the supreme importance 
of tactful leadership and wise statesman¬ 
ship in the conduct of public affairs. 

Alas, a new nation is bom. The over¬ 
whelming majority of Nigerians, including 
the Ibos, are committed to the security, 
survival and preservation of ONE NIGERIA. 
In the solemn but deliberate words of their 
national anthem, Nigerians renew their 
pledge and loyalty— 

Nigeria, we hail thee, 

Our own dear native land 
Though tribe and tongue may differ, 

In brotherhood we stand, 

Nigerians all, and proud to serve 
Our sovereign Motherland. 

O Qod of all creation 
Grant this bur one request 
Help us to build a nation 
Where no man is, oppressed, 

And so with peace and plenty 
Nigeria may be blessed,,. 
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Bwrffis 

traditional products 
show an encouraging 
upward trend in sales 


Vigorous new product programme 
gathers pace 


¥ ord Luke, Chairman of Bovril Limited, in 
L his annual review for the year ended 31st 
December 1967 reports much improved results 
and forecasts a farther marked advance in 1968. 
Here are some of the points he covers in the 
Review. 

Accounts 

The trading results of the Group for 1967 
show an improvement upon those for 1966, 
the profit for the year before tax amounting to 
£623,467 compared with a loss of £56,894. 
This has been brought about in part by an 
improvement in our Argentine affairs which 
produced a profit, before exchange difference, 
of £2,648 compared with a loss of £456,684. 
The Directors recommend the payment of a 
final dividend of fi % on the ordinary shares, 
making 12% for the year. 


Summery of Results 



£ 

£ 


1967 

1966 

Group pre-tax profit 

123.417 

(SUMJ 

Texotion 

248,876 

46,717 

Add tax adjustments 

282,188 

29,941 

Profit available 

•43,468 

(71661) 

Dividends (grata) 

630,171 

930,179 

i 

i 

a 

n 

MiMnt Cuba 

Atail 


In the first four months of 1968 our Argentine 
business continued to be affected by the ban 
on imports of beef into the United Kingdom, 
but on the other hand the peso exchange rate 
has been stable. At home, sterling devaluation 
will on balance involve the Company in con¬ 
siderable extra costs, as will the effect of 
recent and proposed legislation. If the favour¬ 
able trends continue for the remainder of this 
year, and subject to the usual proviso as to 
unforeseen circumstances, overall trading 
results for 1968 should show a marked im¬ 
provement on those for 1967. 


Bovril Group Marketing Ltd. 

The enthusiasm of the Bovril Group Marketing 
Company is outstanding, and their efficiency 
and modem outlook in the launching of new 
products has been a marked feature of 1967. 
Every facet of their work, from the training of 
sales representatives to the planning and 
launching of products, has been carried out 
with meticulous care-and our traditional pro¬ 
ducts have received great attention and pro¬ 
motion. 

As a result we can announce advances on all 
fronts. There was an overall increase in sales 
of proprietary products of 8.5 %—Bovril itself 
showing a very encouraging upward trend 
which is being maintained. 

Marmite sales with an increase of 17% had 
a splendid year, and as one result sales are 
now more evenly spread across the country. 

Ambrosia milk puddings, though more 
varied in results, showed usefal increases in 
total, and especially in varieties other than 
rice. 

Six new products introduced regionally dur¬ 
ing the year are forerunners of our vigorous 
new productprogramme and they demonstrate 
our policy of innovation, taking advantage of 
all developments in food technology and 
catering for the changing tastes and needs of 
the modem housewife. 

We are establishing a new Catering Division 
to supply our products suitably packed for the 
catering trade. 

In order to deal with the increasing flow of 
new products and to meet the changing 
requirements of the grocery trade, we nave 
pressed forward with the training of our sales 
force by maintaining and strengthening our 
training organisation. 

Bovril Group products have been assisted 
and promoted by the most up-to-date and 
skilfully prepared marketing techniques. 
These campaigns have been successful and 
have revitalised life market far pw.well- 


Bovril Group 


established products. Products, old and new, 
have undergone critical research into their 
worth and marketability. 

Bovril Oversows 

The overall export picture is a sound one, and 
there have been some good increased sales to 
various parts of the world; in fact, we are able 
to show an overall increase in turnover of 23 % 
since 1964. 

Argentine Estates of Bovril LttL' 
The anticipated improvement forecast in the 
last October's Interim Report has become a 
fact as regards the Argentine operations, and 
the production at Santa Elena factory 
throughout 1967 has been satisfactory. 1 am 
very glad to record that, through the com¬ 
mendable efforts of our staff on the spot, strict 
economies were effected and the final result 
was muoh improved by better trading con¬ 
ditions in Corned Beef markets. 

We are continuing to rationalise the 
structure of the Company in the Argentine so 
as to meet the cost of modernising plant and 
equipment from local resources. 

In this way a more economically viable unit 
of the Group will be built up, and our policy is 
that it should continue to supply the necessary 
raw materials for Bovril at the same time as 
developing independently the other forms of 
meat processing for which there is a demand 
in world mantels. 

Group Technology 

During the year rationalisation of the 
laboratory structure has proceeded and the 
new Group Central Laboratories have been 
established in London at Alberton in 1968. 

In these laboratories we nave provided the 
facilUM needed to cover all phases of our 
work from objective basic and applied 
research through technological testing to 
initial new product development. They will 
also serve as a technical information and 
advisory centre for th* Group. 
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HILL, SAMUEL 

& CO. LIMITED 



MERCHANT BANKERS 


Extracts from the Statement made by the Chairman, LordSherfie/d, G.C.B.. G.C.M.G. 
$ Profits increased by 40%. 

* Dividend total for the year 12%—an increase of 1 J% over the total for last year. 

* Surplus resulting from the devaluation of sterling transferred to reserve for 
contingencies. 

* Deposits further increased by £31 million to £198 million, 
ffr All divisions of the bank very active throughout the year. 

* Expansion of activities overseas, particularly in Europe and North America. 

* Lambert Brothers Limited acquired since the year-end. 


AULT sWIBORO ltd. 


Salient points from the Statement 

by' the Chairman, Mr. Alexander 

Crawford 

★ Trading profits of the Group 
before Taxation were £887,604 
as against £850,887 for the 
previous year. 

★ Direct exports have increased 
by 20%. 

★ The acquisition of Shuck Mac- 
lean St Go. Ltd., a first class 
printing ink company with an 
excellent and increasing profit 
record and current profits in 
excess of £130,000 per annum 
will bring an immediate advan¬ 
tage to Group shareholders. 

★ Final Dividend of 8£% is 
recommended, making iai% 
for the year, the same as for 
the previous year. 

if The Group is to build a new 
printing ink factory at Speke 
and an additional resin factory 
at Mitcham. 


PROFITS— 

After taxation and 
transfers to inner reserves 

DIVIDENDS 


£ 1 , 024,000 £ 1 , 128,000 £ 1 , 579,000 

10 *% 104 % 12 % 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS AT 31st MARCH. 1968 


Issued share capital 
Reserves 

Share premium ... 
Retained profits... 


8,400,000 

3,931,000 

4,824,000 


17,166*000 

Current and deposit accounts 
and other current liabilities, 
including contingencies reserve 199,318,000 


Acceptances for customers ... , 68,949,000 


C276J2&00O 


Current Assets 

Balances with bankers, money 
at call and short notice ... 81,846,000 

Bills discounted . 2,815,000 

Short term loans to local 

authorities and banka. 21,812,000 

Investments. 20,366,000 

Advances . 89,632,000 

216,471,000 

Subsidiaries not consolidated 2,0Q0 

Customers' liabilities for accept¬ 
ances. 68,949,000 

£276422,000 


i 


HILL, SAMUEL & CO. UNITED 

ioo wooo pee**. Ldndon c.ci ■■ 

____ 


LINES BROS. 
LIMITED 

In his circulated statement, Mr 
W. M. Lines (Chairman and 
Managing Director) said :— 

The alow demand for large toys 
experienced in the early months of 
the year did v not improve until 
unexpectedly late and over the 
twelve months there was a con¬ 
siderable fall in United Kingdom 
profit. This situation has reversed 
itself and orders since Ohristmas 
have been coming in at a much 
improved rate. Although there was 
a large net improvement overseas, 
this was not enough to offset the 
drop in home profits. 

The Company is undertaking a 
major concentration of its United 
Kingdom operation. Modem plant 
and production methods allow us 
to produce, in less space, consider¬ 
ably moire volume than in the past. 
New toys, games and nursery 
products from our own Design 
Departments are steadily coming 
into tho market. 

r ■ i 

The reorganisation programme 
will have a favourable effect, on 
United Kingdom profits this year 
and taking all factors into account, 
I would expect the recovery made 
by the Company in the four yean 
to December 1966 to be resumed 
in 1968. 
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CHUBB 

Lord Hayter's Review for the year ended 
31st March, 1968. 


| DIVIDEND: In this our 150th year we have pleasure in 
making a small increase in our dividend distribution. We 
would have liked to do more but under the present finan¬ 
cial restrictions we conform to the restraint asked for in 
Company distribution. 

■ RESULTS FOR THE YEAR: At the time of the Pyrene 
Offer, we considered that the Chubb profits for the whole 
year were likely to be similar to those for the year 1966/67. 
The results, which include 7 months of Pyrene profits, 
show profits before tax of £2,764,508 against £2,368.255, 
can be considered highly satisfactory. 

| YEAR'S ACTIVITIES: One very important addition to 
the Security range is the new Chubb Cash Dispenser 
which can be placed on the outside of Bank premises to 
enable customers to withdraw money when the Bank is 
closed. This has had a very good reception, nbt only in 
this country but also overseas. 

The export sales of locks and safes from this country has 
increased. Overseas we manufacture in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and sales there have either 
been maintained or increased. 

Our prime object is to provide all-round protection against 
those two great enemies ffre and theft, and therefore in all 
our companies, both here and overseas, we ensure the 
means for early warning and immediate defence. 

| FUTURE PROSPECTS : Our forecast for the current year 
must take into account the imponderable influences of 
economic world-wide difficulties, but we are optimistic 
enough to budget for another year of all-round 
improvement. 


Salient points—Accounts to 31st March 

1968 

1967 

Turnover 

£29,892,978 

£21,704,100 

Group Net Profit before Tax 

£2,764,508 

£2,366,255 

Taxation 

£1,184,752 

£968,168 

Group Net Profit after Taxation 

£1,879,750 

£1,400,087 

Ordinary A 'A' Ordinary dividends for the year 

£890,908 
(27.875° o) 

£885,273 

(27%) 



180th Anniversary 


Copies of tha Report end Accounts 
oan be obtained from the Secretary: 

CHUBB & SON LIMITED 

14/22 Tottenham St., London W.l. 


Lindsay 

Parkinson 

confident in the long term 


Mr. A. E. Parkinson, chairman, 
reports on 1967 

Our Civil Engineering Department has been extremely active. 
The Birches-Lurgan section of the M. I Motorway in Northern 
Ireland was opened early in 1968; the contract for the new 
Cement Works at Cookstown, County Tyrone, is now 
approaching completion and good progress is being made with 
the Boothwood Reservoir Contract near Halifax, Yorkshire. 

We have recently been awarded the contract for the Llysyfran 
Dam and Reservoir Scheme for the Pembrokeshire Water 
Board valued at some £2.9 million, and the contract for the l 
South of Quinton to Great Barr Section of the Midland Links * 
Motorway valued at some £6.75 million. 

In the Industrialised Building Sector our Parkwall System has 
secured further substantial contracts aggregating some £4 mil¬ 
lion. Traditional building contracts amounting to some £6 
million have been secured. We continue to negotiate and 
tender actively for further work. 

Private Housing Construction has continued to be restricted 
by the current economic cgtpRtions, but turnover in this 
depdrtnjtatf did incite** during 1967. It was, however, still , 
otuy somb H per cent, of the Group total. 


Record order book 

Work in hand now exceeds £40 million, compared with 
£30 million at this time last year. For the future, although 
the reflation forecast fast year seems to have been delayed, 
nevertheless with work in hand of over £40 million, it seems 
that our turnover should show an upward trend. Our views 
of the future possibilities of the industry are indicated by the 
fact that our investment in new and improved mechanical 
plant for 1968 will again be high. We look forward with 
confidence and l trust that the next Accounts will prove 
satisfactory. 

The Annual General Meeting will be held at the Piccadilly 
Hotel, London, at 12 noon on 24th July 1968. 


Year to 31 at December 

1964 

1865 

1966 

1897 

Group Profit before fix 

£779,255 

£891,073 

£844,683 

£963,984 

Taxation 

349.038 

290.108 

299,089 

899.294 

Group net profit 

428.219 


649,494 

496.760 

Ordinary dividend (grosa)* 

167,706 

191,664 

191,664 

1*1,8M 

Revenue reserves end 
unappropriated profit 

1,877,669 

2,028,943 

2,386,723 

2,628,298 

•Note: Shown groat for all years for purposes of companion. 



Sir Llhtfuy PgrklnsoR A Co. Ltd. 

Lindsay House, 88 Upper Richmond Rd., 
LondonS.W.l5 Telephone: 01*874 6444 
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AQUITAINE 


SOCIETfc NATIONALE DES PETROLES D’AQUITAINE 

Tour Aquitaine—92—Courbevoie, France 


I'he Annual Geneifcl Meeting of Soci&l 
Nationalc des Petroles d’Aquitaine was held 
on June 4, 1963, under the chairmanship of 
M. Pierre GpiUxumitt. The accounts for the 
year 1967 were adopted and it was resolved 
to distribute? a net dividend of Frs. 10 per 
Frs. 50 share. This dividend applies to a 
capital increased by ao per cent as the 
result of a one for five scrip issue carried out 
in 1967. 

The report of the Board of Directors 
underlines the importance of the effort made 
by the Company in the field of oil prospect¬ 
ing, particularly in Aquitaine where it has 
found new reserves, and in the petrol 
chemical and plastics sector (Aquitaine- 
Organico). The Lacq gas field was worked 
at a rate almost 10 per cent higher than that 
achieved in 1966, i.e. f 290,000m cu ft 
of crude gas for the year. The Canadian 
subsidiary, Aquitaine Company of Canada, 
continued its operations and in particular 
developed the Rainbow Lake field where 
operations during 1967 made available a 
total ot 590,650 tons of oil. Aquitaine- 
Tunisie began work in the Douleb field in 
April, '1968: the rate of production will 
be 250,000 tons a year. 

The Chairman pointed out that the 
reserves of the new Meillon Saint-Faust and 


Rousie fields were estimated at 3,000,000m 
“ proved " cu ft, or 3,850,000m “ probable ” 
cu ft, or 4,900,000m ** possible ” c u ft. 

He went on to say that the turnover 
excluding taxes for the first 4 months of 1968 
had reached some Frs. 374m for S.N.P.A. 
alone and Frs. 460m for the whole of the 
Aquitaine Group (S.N.P.A. + Aquitaine- 
Organict + Aquitaine Company of Canada), 
showing increases of 13 and 15 per cent 
respectively over the corresponding period 
of 1967. 

The consolidated turnover excluding taxes 
of S.N.P.A,, Aquitaine - Organico and 
Aquitaine Company of Canada amounts to 
Frs. 1,246m for the year 1967, a rise of 16 
per cent Over 1966. 

A breakdown of sales by products shows 
the following picture: 

1966 1967 

Gas .31% 30 % 

Petroleum products 16% 16% 

Sulphur and Sulphuric Acid 29% 30% 

Chemicals and Plastics 24% 24% 

The increase in sales produced an 
appreciable improvement in the gross 
trading profit which amounted to Frs. 612m 
in 1967 as against Frs. 536m in 1966, a rise 
of some 14 per cent. 

Net profit for the year reached Frs. 


229,302,617m as against Frs. 186,477,905m 
in 1966. 

Analysis of consolidated capital expenditure : 
In Frs. m 



.Exploration costs 

-Development and commercialisation 

of natural gas and oil fields 
■■ — Petrochemicals 
- — Other capital expenditures 
Annual Total 



The Annual General Meeting of PENAR- 
ROYA was held in Paris on Wednesday, 
June 26, under the chairmanship of Baron 
Guy dc ROTHSCHILD. 

The accounts for the year 1967, which 
closed with a net profit of Frs. 13,028,550, 
were adopted and the dividend was fixed at 
Frs. 2.7a per share which, added to the tax 
credit 01 Frs. 1.37, produces a total income 
of Frs. 4.11 for each of the 3,659,148 
shares that make up the Company's capital. 

In his address the Chairman, Baron 
Guy de ROTHSCHILD, underlined more 
particularly the following two points; 

(1) The dividend proposed to the share¬ 
holders of PENARROYA in respect 
of the year 1967 is once again based 
exclusively on the dividends received 
fi*om foreign subsidiaries, since the 
profits derived from French operations 
are devoted once again to the renewal 
of the organisation in Metropolitan 
France. 

(2) The fact that PENARROYA, a com¬ 
pany in the international raw materials 
business with factories in 16 countries 
all over the world, finds itself with the 
double character of an international 
security and of what it is sometimes 
customary to call a "flight security." 

The Chairman also referred to the future 
project of an agreement with COFIREP. In 
practice this involves the issue of 1,600,000 
new shares which will be sold to COFIREP 
at a price close to the market price. This 
operation will make it possible for the 
Company to acquire a large, almost liquid 


capital without having to ask shareholders 
for any sacrifices. 

PENARROYA ACTIVITIES 
After an overhaul of its structure, the 
PENARROYA Croup is established in 16 
countries where it operates either as a 
manufacturer or as a broker and merchant 
mainly in the non-ferrous sector, either on 
its own or in association with other 
companies. 

The volume of the Croup’s characteristic 
A look at the year 1968: 

Facts Figures 

Silver rises steeply Turnover 

Nickel rises and copper Industrial In 

prices go up again as _ 

from the beginning of Depreciation 

the second half of 1967. Cash Flow 

Lead and zinc prices 
gradually weaken. Income fron 

Takeover of Mltaux et Investment! 

Alliages Blancs and Number of 

Minerals et M£taux covered by 

and their .ubsidiarie., Net Profit 

Net increase m output _ w 

of lead and silver Net Profit p 

Production of superfine Dividend 

zinc in France . n . .. 

Capacity of the Cartha- cu ar . 

gena lead and zinc * " .. 

mine in Spain doubled. Tax Credit 

Increase in results and Total Incoi 

distributed profits. Share 

The report on the activities of the PENARI 
Venddme—PARIS 1. 


industrial products was mainly affected by 
the takeovers carried out in 1967. It showed 
a marked increase over the previous year 
in regard to both lead and silver. 

METALS (in metric tons, in kg for silver) : 

iy6G 1967 

— lead 238,051 287,810 

— *inc 71,657 71,674 

— silver 228,802 265,501 

— cadmium 149 1x1 

— aluminium — 12,088 


Figures 

1966 

1967 

Turnover 

494,600,000 

699,970,000 

Industrial Investments 

52,544,000 

81,784,000 

Depreciation 

21,221,000 

28,762,000 

Cash Flow 

42 , 954,000 

42,723,000 

Income from Trade 
Investments 

8,347,600 

12,378,273 

Number of Shares 
covered by Return 

3,115,870 

3,659,148 

Net Profit 

9,708,000 

13,028,550 

Net Profit per Share 

3 -II 5 

3*56 

Dividend 

7,011,000 

10 , 026,065 

Net Dividend per 
Share 

2.25 


Tax Credit 

1.12 

»-3 i 

Total Income per 
Share 

3$7 

411 

l the PENARROYA Group can be obtained from : 12, Place 
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LA REDOUTE 

ROUBAIX 


The Annual General Meeting 
was held on July 11, 1968 under 
the chairmanship of M. Henri 
POLLET, Chairman and Manag¬ 
ing Director. The accounts and 
the balance sheet for the year 
ending February 29, 1968 were 
adopted. 

Whilst the rate of expansion of 
department stores was only 3.3 per 
cent and that of mail order houses 
of the order of 15 per cent, La 
Redoute, with an advance of 22.5 
per cent, has consolidated its 
position as the leading French 
mail order business. 

In spite of unfavourable 
economic conditions turnover rose 
from Frs. 492m. last year to 
Frs. 602.5m. for the* year under 
review. 

After depreciation of Frs. 
5,194,277.25 the net profit 
amounted to Frs. 18,688,918.47, 
an increase of 15.7 per cent over 
the preceding year. Corporation 
tax totalled Frs. 17,099,340. 

After setting aside Frs. 418,750 
for the legal reserve and 
Frs. 11,872,668.47 for the statu¬ 
tory reserve, the total distribution 
to shareholders amounts to 


Frs. 5,862,500, an increase of 9 
per cent. The net dividend has 
been fixed at Frs. 14 per share or, 
including the tax credit of Frs. 7, 
a total income of Frs. 21 and 
will be paid as from July 19, 1968 
against presentation of coupon 
No. 8. 

In its report the Board points 
out that the Company carried out 
a number of investments to 
increase capacity during the year 
in order to cope with the increase 
in business expected during the 
seasons to come. The second 
extension stage of the Roubaix 
buildings (adding 5,000 square 
metres) as well as a new vertical 
storage building were completed 
on schedule. The Company also 
acquired an old spinning mill 
which will be tonverted into 
premises for the dispatch of cata¬ 
logues. Investments totalled close 
on Frs. 19m. 

On the stock exchange the 
volume of transactions grew 
notic eably and covered more than 
34 per cent of the capital. La 
Redoute was one of the French 
securities most dealt in for the 
whole of the year. 


INTERUNIE' 


Antot*fn*tion*l in«*.nt «*,nyU h$*| .. ^ 

Summaty of lot IntmOTn R$wrt ferlSSB 


Record Assets 


nearing the FIs. 500 million mark 

After the strong increase of FIs. 74 million in 1967 , net assets rose 
a further FIs. 20 million to FIs. 497 ,S 00 ( 000 in the period 1 st 
January 1968 to 15 th June 1968 . The value per share, including 
duties etc., was FIs. 197.50 at 15 th June 1968 (ex the FIs. 9.50 per 
share dividend paid in April) as against FIs. 189.50 at 31 st 
December 1967 . 


GEOGRAPHICAL SPREAD OF INVESTMENTS 
Common Market 51.8% Other Countries 1.9% 

United Kingdom 5.4% Cash 4.8% 

U.S.A. and Canada 36.1% 

The composition of our portfolio continues to be aimed primarily 
at growth of the net asset value per share, though not to 
such an extent as to preclude all safeguards against unexpected 
developments. 

For full information and copies of the interim Report please write to: 
N.V. INTERNATIONALE BELEGGINQS UNIE 'INTERUNIE', 

P.O. BOX 617, THE HAGUE. HOLLAND 
or to Hill, Samuel 6 Co. Llmitod. 100 Wood Stroot. London. E.C.2. 


MAISON MOET 
ET CHANDON 

Founded in if 45 


The last Annual Gen¬ 
eral Meeting of share¬ 
holders ratified the 
nomination to the Board 
of Directors of M. Claude 
FOURMON, the Com¬ 
pany’s Business Manager. 
Moreover, Count Raoul 
CHANDON-MOET was 
appointed a Director to 
replace his brother, Count 
Bertrand CHANDON- 
MOfeT, who for reasons 
of health has had to 
withdraw from the Board 
for the present. 



MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION 



MITCHELL CONSTRUCTION HOLDINGS LTD. 


From the statement of the Chairman, Mr. D. D. Morrell 


“It has been my pleasure to announce an 
increased profit figure each year since our 
Company became Public and as I have 
already indicated in my Interim Statement, 
1967 has seen a continuation of this trend. 

The Group Trading Surplus amounted to 
£1,373,308 which after charging depreciation 
and all other expenses gives a net Profit 
before tax of £778,155 an increase of 30-7% 
over last year’s figure of £595,437. The 


remaining profit fully justifies a further 
increase in the distribution to our 'share¬ 
holders, but in the special circumstances 
existing at the present time it has been neces¬ 
sary to limit our recommendation to a final 
dividend of 13 %. This would result in a total 
distribution of 20% for ,1967 and is in 
accordance with the forecast which l gave at 
the time of my Interim announcement.” 



1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

group trading surplus 

846,165 

866J81 

922031 

1,055.162 

1,37300* 

group profit before tax 

452,633 

475499 

529,309 

595*437 

770,155 

TAXATION ON PROFIT 

163,654 

214,767 

146,470 

169,465 

207,670 

ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 

•5% 



IB% 



Annual General Meeting 18th July, 1968. 
Dividend Warrants posted 23rd July, 1968. 
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MILAN 


The Annual and Extraordinary General Meetings 
of MOTTA S.p.A. were held on June 27, 1968 under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Angelo Saraceno. 

The Chairman gave full details of the Company’s 
position, and the balance sheet as at February 29, 
1968 as well as the report of the Board of Directors 
were adopted. 

The profit and loss account for the year (which 
does not bear depreciation charges for technical 
assets) was balanced by drawing upon the extra¬ 
ordinary reserve and utilising the undisclosed reserves 
by revaluing the private property income assets. 

The new Mottagrills of Limena (Padua) and 
Bevano (Bologna-Rirqini) came into service in the 
course of the year. The number of grill units will 
rise to eight in the course of 1968. Other units 
are being planned on stretches of motorway that 
were recently completed. 

Reference was made to the satisfactory results 
achieved in putting back on their feet and reorganis¬ 
ing the most important associated companies. 

It was confirmed that the resolution of May 
29, 1964 regarding the capital increase from 

Lit. 10,500,000,000 to Lit. 15,750,000,000 by the 
issue of 1,750,000 new shares of Lit. 3,000 nominal 
each will be carried out during the current year, 
by offering the new shares at par to shareholders 
in the proportion of one new share for each two 
old shares held. 

As a result of changes in the Company’s internal 
structure the number of directors was raised pro¬ 
portionately from seven to nine and the Board is 
accordingly constituted as follows: Dr. Angelo 
Saraceno, Chairman and Managing Director ; Mrs. 
Eleonora Motta Dacquino, Deputy Chairman ; 
Comm. Armando Rossi, Director and General 
Manager ; Prof. Gino Bergami, Dr. Alberto Cappelli, 
Prof. Bruno Giussani, Prof. Liberb Lenti, Ing. Tullio 
Masturzo, Ing. Licio Quaratino, Directors. 

The meeting went on to elect the Board of 
Auditors which is accordingly constituted as follows: 
Dr. Franco Zancope, Chairman ; Dr. Vincenzo 
Carpio and Rag. Cipriano Zavanella, Executive 
Auditors ; Dr. Achille Conti and Rag. Italo Perenze, 
Deputy Auditors. 

In Extraordinary Session approval was given to 
the merger by incorporation with Motta of a property 
company whose capital was wholly owned by the 
Company, and to the change in article 6 of the 
Articles of Association regarding voting rights. 


LIMITED 

Mr. P. B. L. COGHLAN’S REVIEW 

The Thirty-fourth Annual Long-term contracts had been 


General Meeting of Kulim Rubber 
Plantations Limited will be held 
on July 30 in The Queen’s Room, 
The Baltic Exchange, 14-20 St. 
Mary Axe, London, E.C.3. 

In his circulated Review, the 
Chairman (Mr. P. B. L. Coghlan) 
comments on the accounts of the 
Kulim Group for the year ended 
31st December, 1967. During that 
year there had been a consider¬ 
able fall in the price of rubber 
and this had further emphasised 
the advantages to be gained by 
the Company by its diversification 
into the planting of oil palms. 
Within only six years from the 
initial planting, this crop had 
already made a contribution of 
£17,000 to the Group profit for 
1967. However, as the Gioup was 
at present still dependent on 
rubber for the greater part of its 
revenue, profits had been cur¬ 
tailed by the low prices ruling for 
this commodity. The Group’s 
earnings had also been temporarily 
reduced by the earlier sales of 
productive rubber areas, made 
mainly to finance the oil palm 

development which now repre¬ 
sented an investment of over 

£1,600,000. The Board considered 
it appropriate, therefore, to apply 
part of the profits on the land 
sales to supplement dividends 
until the receipt of substantial 
revenue from the oil palm areas, 
expected to accrue on a large and 
increasing scale in 1969 and on¬ 
wards. In accordance with this 

policy, the Group’s Net Profit of 

£93,766 for 1967 had been aug¬ 
mented by the transfer of 
£160,000 from profits on land 
sales and a total dividend of 10% 
was proposed for that year, against 
6£% paid for 1966. 

Referring to progress on the 
Group Estates, Mr. Coghlan 
remarks that oil palms now repre¬ 
sented 43% of the total planted 
acreage. The replanting of a 
further 2,000 acres of the older 
pedigree rubber areas was planned 
to begin in 1970 and this would 
give an almost equal division of 
the total planted area between the 
two types of cultivation. The 
capacity of the Company's palm 
oil mill was now being extended 
and plans had been made for the 
installation of a second mill, at 
the same central location, to come 
into production in March, 1970. 


entered into for the purchase of 
fruit from outside estates and the 
design of the second mill allowed 
ample reserve capacity to deal 
with additional intake from other 
suppliers as well as increasing 
crops from the present and fur¬ 
ther Group plantings. 

Concluding with an assessment 
of current and future prospects, 
Mr. Coghlan observes, with regard 
to 1968, that although during 
recent months there had been 
some improvement in the price of 
rubber, there had been a falling off 
in the price of palm oil. How¬ 
ever, it was expected that the 
latter would be more than offset 
by increasing crops and that it 
should he possible, with further 
allocations from profits on land 
sales, again to pay a 10% divi¬ 
dend. For 1969, the considerably 
higher crops from the rubber and 
oil palm areas would, it was 
hoped, allow this rate to be main¬ 
tained or improved. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of ths 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies end investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
of the end of e quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companiss are analysed in the course 
of b year 

Thorough - showing saparatsly each 
item In the balance sheet end profit 
and loss account 

Seetlonallsad - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quartan) 
costs £4.0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A Hat of companies analysed le also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The iasue of Industrial Profile 
and Assets covering the period 
January-March 1966 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St. James’s Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 B166 
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COMPAN\ STATEMENTS 


95 


The British Thermostat 
Company Limited 


REPORT FOR 1967 


Q 


Toddlngton Aircraft Controls Ltd - Lower profit than in pre¬ 
vious year as forecast 

Toddlngton Autocontrols Ltd - Poor first half year due to Got - 
ernment restraint on demand, but satisfactory revival in autumn 
Toddlngton Bellows Ltd - Substantially increased profit 
Outlook -All manufacturing units now operating profitably De¬ 
mand falling off in the Aircraft industry Subiect, however, to gen¬ 
eral economic conditions profit for year should be higher 


Salient Figures 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 


£000 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Group Profit for the year 
Before Taxation 

679 

638 

537 

534 

After Taxation and 
Exceptional items 

366 

418 

301 

308 

Appropriated as follows 
Dividends 

159 

158 

269* 

269 

Retained in business 

207 

260 

32 

39 

Solos 

6,852 

7,177 

6,917 

7,001 

* Gross (previously net of Income Taxi 


Copies of the full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Teddington Works, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middlesex 


APPOINTMENTS 


University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OP SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Temporary Lectureship in 
Urban Studies 

Applications are invited^ Into aoclologlati 


economists or others _ 

Qualifications and experience (or the post 
o( temporary lecturer in Urban Studies 
The appointment will be for 3 years 
commencing on October l, 1968 The 
successful applloant will participate in a 
study of the growth and development at 
British New Towns The salary lor this 
post Is on the lecturers scale with Initial 
placing according to experience and 
qualifications Applications (8 copies 1 
giving a statement of qualifications and 
experience and the names of not more 
than 3 persona to whom refsrencs may 
be made should be lodged not later than 
August l, 1968 with the undersigned from 
whom further particulars may be obtained 
ROBT T tnrrOHESON 
Secretary ol the Unlveraity Court 

University of New South 
WaleB 

Professor of Economics 

In the 

WOLLONGONG UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Application! are lnvli 
to the above-menf 


Invited for appointment 
itloiied position 


from 


Applications would be welcome fi 
periwns with interests in any field In 
Economice or Econometrics 

Salary will be 6A12.000 per annum 

_ Subject to the cement of the University 


Bournemouth College of 

Technology 

Department of Tourism, Catering 
and Hotel Administration 

Re quired as soon as possible, TWO 
LECTURERS ORADEII to teach any two 
of the following subjects 

Principles and Practice of Management 
Accountancy and Book-keeping 
Theoretical and Applied Economics 

Applicants should have a suitable degree 
and/or professional qualification and be 
prepared to apply their specialist knowledge 
to teaching in the following courses 

H N D in Business Studies (Tourism) 

National Diploma in Hotel Keeping and 

Catering, OND in Business Studies 

(Book-keeper Reception and Travel 

Agency) 

Salary £1 728 to £2.910 per annum 

Details from the Principal College of 
Technology, Lanadowne Bournemouth 


University of New South 
Wales 

Lecturer 

SCHOOL OP ECONOMICS 
^pp^ttomawJLmdUd^fm^iggglntment 

Salary 8A8 400 range 8A7.300 per 
annum Commencing mlary according to 
qualifications and experience 

aestawr 


economics or economic I 
Applicants must have an out standing 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 

tsetses, anaAar 

Seeks responsible senior position in estate 
Mrie-waslness 1 --- ““ 


EDUCATION & COUBSES 

The University of Aston 

in Birmingham 

jjf tolwPeprp b^U^PtnipUnary 



Mjjte or Ph D . The work 


we would 


industry 

_SUL 

problem-oriented rather than discipline- 
oriented A number of studentships 

have already been allocated but we 1 

welcome applications from gradual 

Interested in the following areas — 
Development of economic models of 

K ocesMs and production systems In 

e metallurgical Industry 
Computer-aided forecasting for 

company management plan In the 

electrical Industry 
For further details, write to the 
Academic Registrar The University of 
Aston in Birmingham, Oosta Green, 
Birmingham 4 Telephone 021-389 3611 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for QOE "O" 

“A" (all Boards) London Unlv, 

B Be Boon B A , BBc LL B . 

Diplomas, Certificates. Bar. Ban«« 
Secretarial. Statistical, and other 

i"VWWKWi. , ttir 

D»t ?H 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford itn urn 

Home Study Tuition 

B.Sc (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accountancy, Secretaryship, 
Law, Costing Banking, insurance, 
Marketing, QCE ana many (non-exam ) 

Write todayfor details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested, to 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092), St Albans, 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
London EC4 Tel 01-248 6174 
(Pounded 1910) 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Esoort-U Mayfair 9900 

Mult i- lingual msle/fomale Oars optional 

nsr 

status 

tu books 


W H SM IT H lV SON 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


MCINTYRE 

PORCUPINES MINKS UMI1I-D 


DIVIDEND Number 220 

Notice is hereby given that 
a dividend of 57 1 (fifty- 
seven and one half cents) per 
share m Canadian currency 
will be paid September 1,1968 
to shareholders of record at 
the close of business August l f 
1968 . 

By order of the Board 

F.T.McKINflEY 

Secretory 

Dated at Toronto. Ontario, 

July 8,1968 


The Nuffield Foundation 

Finance Officer 

A finance oflflcer/accountant with first-rate 

R rofeaslonal ability and Intellectual range 
> sought interesting work and excellent 
conditions of service 

Two possibilities exist 
(1) that an Immediate appointment 
would be made at a salary of about 

(ID that a younger person (aged about 
30) would be appointed (as deputy 

finance officer In the first instance) 

at s starting salary of about £2,300 

Write, in strict confidence, enclosing 
curriculum vitae to the Director, Nuffield 
Lodge, Regent's Park, London, Nwl 


University of Western 
Australia 

Applications for appointment from the 
beginning of i960 aa 

Senior Lecturer or Lecturer 
AHD BU8INMS 



University of Kent at 

Canterbury 


CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Director 


Applications are invited for the post of 
Director of the University* Ctesre for 

Research In the Social Sciences salary 

according to age and qualifications in the 
range £2.840 x £108 to £3,278 or £2,660 x 
£108 to £3,418 

The Director la responsible for promoting 
research projects within the Centre, for 
laristing members of the Faculty whose 


research is based in the Centre and lor 

the general running of the Centre, which 

i its own premises and stall 


its own 

Further particulars and 

—‘loatlo -*“ 

strar 


_ — - the 

forma (four copies)' 


should be returned not later than Monday, 
September 3. 1068 (Quote A22/68 ) 


Australian National 

University 

JteMurcfc Softool of Pacific Studies 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for one or more 

—in the Department of Economlci. 

rch School of Pacific Studies, aa 


\ Senior Research Fellow 
low level are for three 
to ooDortunitlee 

_ aim in the field, 

oh problems of economic devetomnent. 
especially in countries of South-last Alla 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Hortla Western * y] 
Gas Board &V 

HBADQUARtIM ALTRINCHAM V**' 

FORECASTING AND 
ECONOMIC RESEARCH 

Applicstions are invited for the post of 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 

in the Board's Economics and Statistics Department, at a commencing 
salary within the range of £1,890 to £2,245 per annum. 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Economics, Statistics 
or related subjects and should have had at least three years relevant 
experience. 

A major part of the work is concerned with the preparation of 
forecasts of gas demand, appliance sales, etc . in connection with 
the Board's forward planning In addition, the position entails a wide 
range of other activities in the field of economic research, including 
pricing and profitability studies, investment appraisal, manpower 
planning and other business research studies. 

The position offers wide scope for exercise of initiative in dealing 
with the new problems arising in an expanding industry. Conditions 
of service are excellent and there will be opportunities for further 
advancement. 

Detailed epplicetione should be sent to the Personnel Manager. 
North Western Gas Board, Welman House, Altrincham. Cheshire, 
before August 2, 1968. 


CHIEF STATISTICIAN 

(Designate) 


This position exists with a leading market research 
company employing over 300 full-time staff and with its 
own computer facilities ; it is a unique opportunity for a 
male graduate aged about 30 to 33. 

Starting as Deputy Chief Statistician he will work on a 
wide variety of projects within a young dynamic manage¬ 
ment team. As he matures within the company, he will 
later take complete control of a large department con¬ 
taining, amongst others, six graduates working on practical 
as well as theoretical problems and will report at director 
level. 

Participation in conferences and seminars and the 
publication of suitable material is encouraged whilst the 
opportunity exists to meet many senior marketing execu¬ 
tives in the course of business. 

The main requirements are administrative ability, a 
good standard of technical competence and a personality 
which harmonises easily with colleagues and clients. 

This appointment will appeal particularly to a statis¬ 
tician who is seeking an opportunity to work in a 
department which plays a (cntral part in company policy¬ 
making, rather than acting in a purely advisory role. A 
substantial salary will be negotiated. 

Write giving details of age, qualifications, experience 
and present salary to D. A. Brown, Technical Director, 
Audits of Great Britain Ltd., Audit House, Eastcote, 
fjRuislip, Middlesex 


Two 

Investment 
Managers for 
merchant bank 


S. G. Warburg It Go. Ltd. are looking for two top-dasi men 
(aged about 25/35) due to rapid and continuous expansion. 
The two key positions that they will fill within the Bank will 
offer unusual scope fur the right men. 

They will manage institutional and private portfolios in the 
investment department and therefore experience in this field 
at an authoritative level is essential. 

Successful applicants will enjoy a high degree of personal 
responsibility which their remuneration will reflect. 

Please write , in confidence , outlining age, qualifications and experience 
to: 

Mr. P. K. Marlow, General Manager 
(Administration), S. G. Warburg Be Go. Ltd., 

30 Gresham Street, ' 

London, E.C.a. 


SCOPE FOR INITIATIVE, 

DRIVE and ENTHUSIASM ! 

If this is what you are seeking perhaps you will be 
interested in vacancies in the Department of Finance 
for persons who have these qualifications^ 

# a good knowledge of the Irish economy, 

G familiarity with conditions in rural Ireland, 

# an adequate knowledge of Irish, and 

# the background necessary to enable them 
to assess and initiate projects of 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

The age limits are 25 to 45 years (with extensions 
in certain cases). Conditions of Service include 
non-contributory pension, generous annual leave 
and salary of 
. £1,912 to £2,392 Man 

£1,529 to £2,044 Woman. 

The successful applicants will act as Secretaries of 
the County Development Teams established by the 
Government in western counties to foster economic 
development. Each will act as the Development 
Officer for his county. 

There are vacancies at present in Cos. Leitrim, 

Cavan, Limerick (West), Monaghan, Galway, Mayo 
and Kerry. If you would like further information you 
should get in touch immediately with the Civil 
Service Commission, 45 Upper O'Connell Street, 

Dublin, 1, and ask for an application form and 
particulars of these vacancies for 

COUNTY DEVELOPMENT 
TEAM SECRETARY 

Latest data for receipt Of completed application 
forms is August 14,1968. . 
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APPOINTMENTS 


For further announcements 
see pages 
5, 95 to 99 


ECONOMISTS AND 
STATISTICIANS 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 

The Department has vacancies in several fields for men or 
women with good degrees in Economics or Statistics, or related 
subjects. The work will call for ability to write clearly and 
facility with statistics. 

MACROECONOMIC STUDIES 

(A) — Economists or Statisticians 

To analyse and advise on current developments in the U.K. 
domestic economy or the balance of payments; take part in 
preparing economic forecasts; research into structural relation¬ 
ships in the economy and the formulation and testing of 
models. Advice on a wide variety of economic problems will 
also be called for. 

INDUSTRIAL ANALYSIS AND PLANNING 

(B) — Economist 

To work in a small team contributing the industrial element to 
Government economic planning and providing economic advice 
on Government policies affecting private industry. The work 
involves continuing economic analyses of industries in the 
private sector and detailed ad hoc studies as required; the 
co-ordination of work in these fields of other Government 
Departments having specific industrial responsibilities; and 
co-operation with the work of N.E.D.O. and the E.D.C.'s in 
industrial planning and analysis. The Adviser will work on a 
group of industries but will also have to study broader issues 
affecting industry generally. 

(C) — Economist or Statistician 

To work on the development and operation of a model, using 
input/output techniques for forecasting the industry pattern of 
output and employment. The model is fully computerised and is 
designed for flexibility, to accommodate readily new information 
and estimates resulting from detailed work on individual indus¬ 
tries. It is at present largely based on the 1960 estimates in the 
Cambridge Social Accounting Matrix, but will be redeveloped 
when the input/output tables for 1963 become available. 
Experience in input/output work would be desirable but an 
interest in industrial analysis is more important. 

REGIONAL PLANNING 

(D) — Economist 

To work on analysis of regional economic structures; in partic¬ 
ular on short- and medium-term trends in regional employment, 
output, income, investment and productivity in relation to 
national movements. The work will be in the context of current 
regional planning but will give scope for developing research 
orientated towards the formation of regional policies and studies 
of the allocation of resources. 

All these appointments will be on contract for one year or longer. 
Men or women aged 26 or over may be offered appointment in 
the Econbmic Adviser or Statistician grades, with salary 
according to age and experience in the scale £2,633 - £3,449 
(from 1st January, 1969, £2*600 - £3,660). I 

Those below 26 (including this year's graduates) can be 
considered for the Economic Assistant or Assistant Statistician 
grades, in the scfcle £1,116-£1,809 (from 1st January, 1969, 
£1,145-£1,866). 

Apply to: Establishment Officer, D.E.A., 

Storey'i Qatf, London, S.W.1. 

Phase state age, qualifications an# experience. and indicate 
which of posts A to D interest you. 


CONOMS 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LTD. 

Wishes to recruit a Senior Economist (or its 
intelligence department in London. 

The work, which involves close liaison 
with the Long-Range Planning Team, includes 
economic research and analysis over a wide 
field ; economic forecasting; and the 
initiation of new statistical series based 
on computer data. 

The successful candidate, preferably in 
his late twenties or early thirties, will have 
a good honours degree in economics and a sound 
knowledge of statistical techniques. He will 
have had at least three years’ experience, in 
a managerial or supervisory capacity, of 
similar work in finance, commerce qr industry 
and be willing to accept responsibility and to 
exercise initiative. 

A salary of £3,000 upwards will be 
negotiated according to qualifications, ability 
and experience. There are good prospects 
of promotion to senior posts in the economic 
advisory or management services fields. 

The Bank operates a non-contributory 
pension scheme and offers other attractive 
fringe benefits. 

Applications, which will be treated in 
strict confidence, should be addressed to The 
General Managers, Staff Department, National 
Provincial Bank Ltd., Drapers Gardens, S 
12 Tha'pgmorton Avenue, London. E.C.2, 
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APPOINTMENTS 


MARKET PLANNING 

A British contpfDyWith world-wide interests, uipnrfgcttur* 
ing plastics, engineering and rubber products, requires fin 
experienced Jjuirketing man aged 97 / 3 * f or if* 

Office Planning Department in London. His prime task 
will be to initiate marketing plans for a range of products 
in collaboration with sales managers and other depart-^ 
ments. A man of ideas is wanted who is capable of 
original thinking. The company is in a strong recovery 
situation and the sum cssful candidate would have the 
opportunity oi a progressive career on the marketing 
side. 

Candidates should preferably have a degree and 
should have had marketing experience in a major 
industrial company where long range planning is carried 
out. 

Starting salary Caj.jo according to age and 
rxperient e, with usual benefits. Reference number £9^3 
Please apply m confidence quoting reference number to 


CS 


Clive & Stokes 


Appointments 4 Personnel Consultants 

14 BOLTON STREET • LONDON W1Y 8JL 


THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RESEARCH INSTITUTE, Dublin 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified people to work as Assistant in 

the Social Survey Uni'. p flirthgbr 

Qualifications axe an honours degree in mathematics, statistics or the social rOi TU 1 X 1101 

sciences. announcements see 

Experience of survey techniques and of computer programming would be an pgggg 5 gnd 95 tO 99 

The successful candidate will assist Jn the planning and running of surveys. The 
work has an emphasis on tho methodology of surveys and on providing an advisory 

service to uiers of the Urv.t on statistical problems. 


Application forms may be obtained from 

The Director, The Economic and Social Research Institute, 73 Lower Baggot 
Street, Dublin 3, 

Completed forms must be returned before July 31, 1068. 


market 

analyst 

The Company, an International group With Interesta In minerals, re¬ 
fractories and chemicals, wishes to appoint a Market Analyst In their 
Central Planning Department Thie department Is concerned with 
diversification, new product development and advising on corporate 
long range planning. 

The man appointed will be responsible for long-term forecasts of 
demand and market information surveys. He will also assist fn the 
corporate planning activity and the evaluation of major new projects. 
Applicants should ba graduates aged 25-30 years with the ability to 
analyse and present statistics I Information. Previous experience of 
market surveys is essential and it Is likaly that this will have been 
acquired either in a commercial, manufacturing company or with a 
marketing consultancy firm* 

An attractive salary wifi be offered together with contributory 
penplort and fraa Ilia, assurance. Assistance will be given with 
removal expenses. 

Please write for further details to the Group Personnel 
Officer, The Steetley Company Limited, Gateford Hill, 
Worktop. Notts, quoting Ireforonce MA/£ 



THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER, 13 

EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Application* invited for the fol> 
lowing posts in this Department 
lrom October 1st, 1968 : 

1. Stftfi Tutor in Mathematics 
. <2. Staff . Tutor in Management 
and Inqufutal studies. 

For l, Mathematics graduate re¬ 
quired, preferably interested In com- 
putur programming and/or statistics 
to weak with a small , tram or 
scientists In ah expanding field of 
provision of university courses for 
professional people, industry and the 
general public. 

For 2, graduate in relevant subject 
required, preferably with Industrial 
or business experience, to assist in 
the development, organisation and 
teaching of the department’s pro* 
gramme of non-resldentlal and resi¬ 
dential university courses in this 
field. 

Salary range p.a. : fl,470-£2.830. 
F.S.8.U. Particulars and applica¬ 
tion forms (returnable by August 
12th) from the Registrar. Quote 
Ref.: 133/88/E and state number of 
post for which applying 


University of Hong Kong 

Staff Tutor in the Department of 
Extra-Mural Studies 


of Staff Tutor (at-Senior Lecturer or 
Lecturer level) in Management Studies 
to develop and teach In courses In the 
managsment field and for professional 
Institution examinations. Candidates 
should be appropriately qualified in one 
of the following fields : Production 
Management, O- A M., Management 
Accounting/Economics, or Public 
Administration. Experience of teaching 
Diploma In Management Studies students 
would be an advantage. The appointee 
should ba able to assume duties on 
January 1, 1969. 

Annual salaries (superaxmuable) 
[approximate present sterling equivalents 
in brsoketsj are : 

Senior Lecturer : SHK47.360 x $HKl,640 
—IHK56.860 (man or woman) 
[£3,355 to £3.887) 


Lecturer : $KK30,f80 x $HK1,440— 
6HK49.600 (man) [£2.123 to £3,40SJ 
8HK26.720 x 8HK1.780- 

, mdBWHPftkMN- 

—9HK49,6Q0 (woman} [£1.836 to 13,409] 

Further particulars and application 
forms may be obtained from the Association 
of Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, 8W1, or the Registrar, 

University of Hong Kong. 

U^lSi8°* ***** f ° r RPpUc<ltloni Aufutt 


THE WEST OF SCOT- 
LAND AGRICULTURAL 
COLLEGE 

Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics 

The Qovemorc invite applications 
for the above poet (to be rendered 
vacant on the retiral of Mr J. A. 
Gilchrist). 

Applicants must have an Honour* 
Degree in Economics or Agricultural 
Economies and Wide postgraduate 
experience relevant to the-duties of 
th* neat. Thee* will include res- 

B onsibility for th* work In the 
apartment involving investigation*) 
work in Agricultural fconomici, 
teaching In a variety of College 
Diploma end other course* **fl 
Specialist Advisory Work In Farm 
Management. ' 

Salary Scale (Grade j): £2.86* 
rising to £34401 . 

, Further particular* and forms qf 
application tr* obtainable from th* 

tgrussucaar* "°* 
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APPOINTMENTS 





Bath University of 
Technology 

School of Management 

LECTURER 

IN OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
(Ref. 68/33) 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in Occupational. Social 
or Industrial Psychology, preferably 
with industrial experience, for this 
post which Involves post-graduate 
and post-experience teaching and 
Held work, particularly project and 
tutorial work with Training 
Officers. The appointment Is for 
three years In the first instance 
Salary m the range £l,470-£2,630. 

TEACHI NO/RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(Ref. 68/34). 

Applications are invited from 
graduates In Economics, Social 
Science or a combination of these 
with a technology, and who have 
business experience Lo teach and 
research In Business Economics 
and Administration, particularly 
with the development of new post- 
experience Management Courses. 
This appointment Is for three years 
in the first Instance. Salary in the 
range £l,lQ6-£l,340 or £1,470-£2,270. 

SENIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

IN BUSINESS POLICY 
(Ref. 68/35) 

Applications are invited from 
graduates in Economics, Govern¬ 
ment or Social Science to undertake 
the first stage of a project on the 
effect of government policy on 
business planning, particularly In 
medium to smaller firms, Particular 
attention is to be paid in the first 
instance to communications between 
government agencies and firms. 
The project, which is financed by 
The Industrial Education *Reaefcrch 
Foundation, is expected to develop 
into a longer Investigation which 
the person appointed will be 
expected to asaist In developing. 
The appointment is for one year 
In the fiTst instance. Salary 
£l,470-£2.270. 

All these appointments take effect 
from October l, 1968. Further 
particulars and application forms 
are obtainable from: The Reglstrai 
(8). The University. Clave rton 
Down, Bath, BA2 7AY. Please 
quote appropriate reference. 


Operational Research The P-E Consulting Group, a founder Member of the Management 
Staff Consultants Association, is pprreptly seeking highly qualified staff, 

aged 28 to 38, for Its expending O.R. group. Applicant* should havs 
experience in 


V'] Kll. 



Inventory end Production Analysis 
Simulation 

Financial Model* and Planning 
Distribution 

and be able to apply their knowledge to practical projects. Five years’ 
experience in O.R. techniques and qualification for membership of the 
O.R. Society is also required, although younger applicants with less 
experience will be considered. 

The work calls for specialist consulting staff capable of undertaking 
responsibility for large projects and of discussing problems In practical 
terms with both leading academic authorities and with top manage¬ 
ment. Such staff should have an interest in extending their specialist 
knowledge into general management areas. 

Basic salaries are supplemented by non-contributory pension and life 
assurance arrangements and other benefits, including the opportunity 
for shareholding and a profit sharing scheme. 

Please write, in confidence, to the Staff Manager, 
quoting reference 0 R 82 I 68 

P-E Consulting Group Limited • 

12 Grosvenor Place. London S.W.1. 


INVESTMENT SPECIALIST 

£5,000 + 

Old-established medium-sized Merchant Bank requires a new Head 
of its expanding Investment Department, dealing with private and 
institutional investors, including investment and unit trusts. 

The post, which could carry a Directorship, requires a man, 
preferably aged 30 to 45 and commanding a salary of at least 
£5,000, possessing a wide knowledge of investments including 
American, South African and Australian stocks. A non-contributory 
pension scheme is available. Existing employees are aware of this 
appointment. 

Replies should be sent to Box No. IT/442, c/o Mather s It Streets 
Ltd., Streets House, L a wrence Lane, King Street, London, E.C.2. 




REGIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 

RESEARCH OFFICERS 

The Department of Economic Affairs has immediate vacancies 
for Research Officers in Birmingham and Manchester. Vacancies 
may arise from time to time in other Regional Offices (Bristol, 
Leeds and Newcastle) and in London. 

These Research Officers will work in the Research Team, 
headed by a Senior Research Officer, in the office of the Regional 
Economic Planning Board Chairman. The Research teams are 
responsible for advising the Chairmen of the Board and of the 
Council on short-term research and planning matters and, in 
consultation With Other Departments, for preparing papers on 
these subjects for ^consideration by the Board and Council. In the 
longer term, the t*am assists in co-ordinating the inter-depart- 
mental program!** Of research work required to provide the 
Boards and th*'Co*p*B* with the information needed to construct 
the overall plfinntogstrategy for the region and the team also 
studies specific prbaPcipf in depth. 

Qualifications; Applicants must have a good University Degree 



DEPARTMENT OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 
AND ECONOMICS 

Application* are invited for the 
post of 

LECTURES/ 

ASSISTANT LECTURER 

im COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 

(preferably with an interest in 
the politics of Eastern Europe). 

The successful candidate 
would be required to assist in 
the teaching Of th* Polities sylla¬ 
bus to the dew Jomt Honours 
Courses in Social Sciences, the 
Honours Course in Social 
Sciences and Technology, ihd 
the proposed cou**e fattne Lan¬ 
guages and Institutions of 
Modem Europe. 

Salary scales (with P.S.S.Q.): 
Assistant Lecturer £1:190*61,340 
pjt.: Lecturer 
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AFTER VIETNAM.. 

wkK akHtnwwrtirial prices.. . 
Ik ILS. Ml wkH khsrh? 

Many corporations recall our successful work for them In 
post-war contingency planning in the 1940's and 50’s. 

We don't say the Vietnam war will end tomorrow. But business 
planning for new times and conditions must begin new, to 
avoid coming pitfalls and realize profit opportunities Our 
forecasts of world economies and our diversified operations 
puts us in a unique position to alert you to forthcoming 
changes You will find our long range price projections on- 
grains, fats, oils, wool, cocoa, sugar, hides and other animal 
by-products, metals and other raw materials invaluable. 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate letter¬ 
head Currently serving a number of the world's largest 
corporations. 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Saks, if Mistrial Csundity gin. 

122 E. 42aS St., Ntw Yerk, N.Y. 1SS17 
Calls: EC0N00RAM 



39th Year World WMa Service 


Head Office: Urawa, Saitama Pref Tokyo Mam Office 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. Cable Address SAIGZN TOKYO 
Telex TK 2811. Other offices 123 in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya, Yokohama, Sapporo, Saitama Pref., etc 
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NEW YORK'S 

n HOTEL 

Iarlyle 


iotA foanasnt 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th ST 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE. THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX:'620692 


BANQUE DE L’INDUSTRIE 
ET DE TRAVAIL S.A.L. 

Capital 10,000,000 Lebanese Pounds 
fully paid 


HEAD OFFICE AND 
MAIN BRANCH: 

BAT. Bulking, Roe Rfad Sdh, 
P.O. Boi 3941 
BEIRUT TcL 2973 N/I/X 
Cable.: BANKASNAF 

BRANCHES i (Beta tmd sobnrba) 
SAIF I FURN CHEBBAK ACHRAF 1 EH 
. RUE,D*ALG£R : 

i 

* ALL BANKING TRANSACTIONS 

* LOCKER SAFES 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 

MtmBar »/ tfeo 1 (Mmn Bankin' AmetaUan, 



fend u ■ Hnwfen AathoriMd .. Second Glut Moll Port oBce Dent Ottawa Printed In En.tand to UmMmI Preee Uwiltod (Weh-oaie tJMjMoa) Harlow 
Pubhehod to The Economlat ximww Ltd , at as St Jama, a Strait London 8 w l Telephone 01-ON HH pootave on thla leeue UK Id orereeai id 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


•RITIfH FUNDS 


Saving* Bonds 1% 
Exchequer 6*4% , 

, British Eleccrtel% 
Funding 4% 

Savings Bonds 3% 
British Electric fh% 
Funding 

British Transport 3% 
Funding 4% 

British Gas 3% 
Truasu rjr m 
Treasury 5'«% 

War Loan 3»«% 
Consols 2’.% 


; Gross Red.! 
Yield. 

J isl& 17, 

£ s. d. 

7 I t 
7 18 I / 
7W I 
7 1$ 41 
5 I 10 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


Amax Holdings Inc. «'«% 

AustrsMs 6V2 
British Petroleum 6A% 

Catenate Int. Finance Co. S*«% 
Chevron Overseas Finance SS% 
Denmark 4»s% 

Erlktberg Mekanlska Verkstads «»i% 
4's% <Sept IS) 

i.si.c. 6% * • 

Mexico 7% 

Neti Zeeland 4*s% 

Olivetti 4 PAL 

Philips Int. Finance SA 4'»% 

Procter B Gamble Int Co. 6**% 
Renault 4»«% 


Last week's 
prices 


Gross Running 
Yield % 


1982 

93-4 

93V-4*. 

7-21 

Prices. 1948 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chans 


Stocks 

July 

on 

High Low 


17. 1948 

weak 

£24 £l4'a 

Grangesberg 

£22 

-2 





nets, PierceFenner ft Smith; YemakhJ 


Ithj YemekfeJ McurltlM Go.; and The F|rw Boxen Corporation. Yleldln brackets is on forecast dividend. 
(I) TO land edti. (h) Interim since dsduced or passed. | The net redemption yields allow 
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Low 
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35/9 


44/3 
14/7*. 10/3*4 

11/3 8/4% 

140*1 71 

S' 2? 

47/4 33/4 

20 /- 12/10*1 

SC St 

4 04 2 44 

16/3 10/3 

z asf 

93*. 65% 

42*. 24 

SC St 

37/4 31/- 

1770 1314 

HOSO 4420 

1910 


ao/Mi 12/4*. 

39/4 32/9 


20/- 

41/7* 


13/4’ 

43/9. 


29$/- 171/3 

44/3 27/6 


26/7'. l7/9*« 

ae s X* 

69% 48*. 

159 2 102 I 

917 378 

37/6 22/1*. 

57/- 34/9 

3014 2473 

St St 

St x 

60/1*. 39/7 

st ar 

X 1 tr 

891 557 

240 IBS 

171 9 III 5 

4230 3210 

54/- 42/1'• 

10/9 5/3 

8f T 

347 24B 

439*4 280 

270 103 

23/3 15/3 

18/6 ir/3 


1768 1206 

3905 2789 

35/7*. 25/6 

325*. 230*. 

8? 15/- 

st SC 

M/1 M,7’> 

15/1*. IS/( 

X «Sf 

W. <0 

3? $ 

X- £2 

s ft 




Brooke Bond B 
Cadbur/a 

Colg-Palmolive 
ColSugtr Ref 
Express Dry A 
Pitch Lovell 
Gelgy 

General food. 
General Mills 



United Biscuits 

Motors, Aircraft 
Auoc Englnrg 
BLMC 

Caterpillar Tract 
Chrysler 
Utroan 
Daimler Bans 
Dowry Group 


25/- 

12 / 10 *. 





J Lucat 

Messay Ferguson 
Mlchalln B T 
Nlmn Motor 
Peugeot 
Pirelli Spa 
iRmrce 
tosMtn 



412 


Paper A Publishing 
Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunil Pulp A P 
Crown Zallar 
DRG 

Int Publishing 
Inverask Paper 
MacMillan Bl P 
McGraw Hill 
NawaofthaWW 
S Paaraon 
Penguin Pub 
Bum Papor 
W H Smith A 
Thomion Organ 
Wiggins Taapa 

CapS/A Counties 
City Centra Prp 
City Lon Al Prps 
Hammersns *A* 

Land Sacurttlea 
Lon Cty PhoM 


82 

St 

31/7*. 

T 

8C24*. 

•51 

27/1*. 

31 /6 



|6p <wmobil>lf» 

gsr 35 &L 

USSW6. % 
Sir' 




OTL 

tif 

if 

41*. 


I I 

34 

35 
44 
54 

20 

39 

4 5 


High 


21/4 

29/4*. 

20/9*. 


141/3 

7/5*4 

34/9 

117/6 

135/6% 


30/1'. 

X 

ft. 

215*. 

21/9*4 


P AO DeM 
Swan* Hunter 

Swissair (Bearer) 
TWA 


ft* z* 

ft * 
28/10*1 

Pr 5860 +15 

•47 |3*. 


438 

21/1*4 

20 / 1 *. 

•ft 

22/3 

27/7*. 

158*. 

274 

X 

49/4*. 

IK* 

(!(* 


Boots Pura Drug 
Brit Home Stn 


Montague Bi 
Dabonhami 
Celeries Lafayette 
Galerlea Precdo. 
Grattan Wars 
G T A 4P 
GUS A 

Houae of Fraser 


w 

2J/9 

24/3 

34/4*. 

Fr 159 9 

W 

111 *# 

45/- 

25/7*. 

Fr B2750 
II 


Kaufhof 


La Rlnascente 
Marks 4 Spencer 
Montgomery W 
Myer Emporium 


Nouvellet Gala 
OK Baaars A 
Prlnttmps 
Provld Clothg 
Sears Roebuck 
Tasco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Textiles, Clothing 

AKU 

Ashton Bros 

Burlington 

Carrington 4 D 

Cost. Ptnt 

Courtaulds 

Eng Calico 

Snla Viscose Prlv 

Stevens J P 

TalJIn 

Toyo Rayon 
Viyells Int 
Voit Riding W 


l 

70/l's 

74/- 


Brlt Amer Tob 
Carreras B 


Fr 1005 
L173*. 

8& 

IA5 24 

SR 

ft. 

21/3 

29/- 

18/4*. 

FI 88 7 

X. 

if. 

ft 

Y 83 

Y 127 
17/1*. 
49/3 
13/9 

137) 

?/ 


-17 

4 4*sd 
+ 1/4*0 
6o 
-3d 
-7*sd 
+0 4 
4 
I 4d 

is 

-I'sd 
+70 
3d 
-25 
+2 
+ 10 
+5*a 
-I/- 
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0 12 
-10 
+3 
- 1/6 
+0 5 
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3d 
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- 2 /- 

-2 
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i& 

+3d 


+1 
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43 /- 

13d 


Imperial Tobac 
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Ill/- 1-5/- 

132/6 -2/6 
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Si 
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2 I 


3 I 
2 6 
3 5 

46 
3 8 
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2 2 
3 8 

24 
5 I 
29 
54 

3 0 
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23 

1? 

29 

3 I 

3 5 
I 3 
I 8 

25 
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0 9 

4 9 

5 4 
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2 3 
29 
19 
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4 I 

54 

3 9 

3 8 
7 2 

55 
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5 I 
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61% 
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Canadian Pacific 
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8060 
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+5 

7 1 
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Y 808 

-1 
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35% 

32 
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93 

2710 
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1460 
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+7 
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19/7*. 
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322 
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-9 
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43/6 
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96 
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Y 102 


5 9 

95 

50*4 

•2 2 
37*. 

45/4*f 

31/6 

Invest Trusts 

Alliance Trust 

45/4% 

+7%d 

22 

$ 

92/6 

24/6 

28/3 

19/4*. 
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28/3 
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2 5 

15/- 
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82/9 

68/- 
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22/3 
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35/6 
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500 

30/6 

20/- 
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25 

70/6 
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20/3*. 

Foreign A Col 

29/- 

+3*4d 
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18/2*4 

160 4 

T 

161*. 

14/7*. 


Globe Tel AT 
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Mercantile Inv 
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30/- 
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FI 213*. 


+ I0*ed 
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-I 3 
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25 

3 0 

4 7 
29 
4 0 
0 9 
16 
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9k 9 

42/9 27/10*1 
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82*« 


115 
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36/- 


* 
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I 
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74*. 

84 


16/6 
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85/- 

216/3 

440/- 
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6 / 10 *. 
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3/1 
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Aquitaine 
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Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
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61/3 

ft 

68 *. 

42*. 

1440 

00*4 

ft” 

50*4 

64% 

72*. 
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OFSIT 

Anglo American 
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Ganirsl Mining 
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134/3 Union Corpn 


Royal Dutch 
Shall Transport 
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Fr54§ 10 

87/3 15/- 

•9/3 1 2/- 

-Fr 144 5 |0 5 

880*4 12*. 

850*. 4 1% 

Fr 82144 |-74 


22*4 
2387 5 
45% 
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Alcan Alum 


Amor Mat Cllm 
Amal Tin Niger 


CAST 
Cens’d Tin Smelter. 
Da Bears Dafd 
Fakenbrldga 
Inter Nickel 


Lonrho 


Penerroya 
Reynolds Mauls 
RTZ 
Rhokane 
Roan Sal Trust 
Selection Truit 


Money Market Indlcaters 

Spot storting recovored further In lha weak to Wadnosday to 
well above $2 39 while the discount on forward sterling narrowed 
still more to the equivalent of an annual Interest coat of a modeet 
1i par oent on thraa months oovar This brought down the margin 
In New York a favour on covered awaps of thraa month* 
Euro dollars and UK local authonty loans to lees thin 1 par oant 
from 4$ par cant only two weeks ago 

Treasury Mil Tenders 
Amount 
Data ef |£mn^ 

91-Day 
230 0 

140 0 
100 0 
140 0 
1400 
150 0 
150 0 
110 0 
150 0 
160 0 


Zambia Ang Am 

Plantations, Etc 
Assam Cons d 
Coni T A Lnds 
'10'. Guthrlr 

HlghJnds A Low 
Jokai 

Planutlon Holdg. 


88/4% 

|65% 

856*. 

SR 


15/7*. 

134/4*. 

£26*. 

62/6 
70/- 
196/3 
395/- 
140/- 
. 182/6 

8C26% 
Fr 53200 
549% 

5/9 

150 

45/- 

75/-* 

£29 

tC 102*4 
8101% 
143 

St 11 

72/- 

FrBS*. 

firs 

ift 

38- 

Fr B 2242 
47/3 

ft 

ft 

n& 


4- 
I I 
1% 

I 3% 

+ % 


II 

I 4 

ii 

39 

37 

51 

45 


?i 

3 5 

4 I 
27 
40 
4 4 
26 

2 4 
4 I 

3 7 
49 
3 4 


4*.d 7 6 

18/1*. 61 


28 
2 I 
20 
42 
I 9 
29 
28 


25 
3 B 

50 

45 

46 
22 


1*4 

It 
X 
ifr 

% 

210 
+ 1*. 
f 3d 
3 

5/- 

— *4 

-2*4 

+% 

-1% 4 7 

+ *4*s 4 J 

ft ll 

% 2 4 

SI- I 4 

+ld 27 7 

+1/6 10 9 

14 1- 20 

+94 2 2 

-1/9 21 0 

IB 7 
6d 13 I 

7'*d 8 9 

+*4d 10 3 


f 3d 


M. 


+ l»wl na 


Key Monoy and ArMtraga I 


1967 
Jul^ 14 

Apr II 
19 


May 


3 
10 
17 
24 

j-. 

14 

. 21 

28 

July S 
> 12 


150 0 
150 0 
170 0 
150 0 
150 0 


1 

t|f 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Applied 

at Max 

Out- 

for 

Allotment 

Rata* 

Mending 

357 5 

s. d. 

104 10 2) 

ft 

20900 

290 5 

141 0 49 

» 

1.910 0 
1,950 0 

227 4 

142 8 24 

24 

286 3 

141 7 21 

J6 

1.900 0 

281 3 

Ml 18 II 

9 

1,900 0 

279 9 

141 7 1) 

58 

I.9&0 

290 3 

142 4 09 

25 

iJRo 

242 4 

144 0 71 

47 

1,900 0 

242 5 

144 9 81 

43 


277 0 

144 3 )0 

54 

248 7 

148 9 58 

38 

1,910 0 

282 4 

I4S 8 57 

24 

1190 0 

289 8 

144 10 04 

41 

1.870 0 

278 9 

144 9 70 

31 

mi 

325 2 

149 5 10 

19 


Londom July 

Bftnk Hitt 

17 

v 


(from 8% 21/3/48) 

7a 

7*. 

[in Parts) 

Dopoait rnteai 


2 dtps' notice 7'a 

7 dayg nodes 


9 mooths 8*. 

Clearing banks 

5*s 

NBW YOKK 

Discount houses 

5*4 

Traaabry bills 5 47 

Local authorltlos 

>% 

Carts af Deposit 6 05 

3 months'fined 


iBarHngt 

Local authorities 

8*t.-8 , s 

Spat race 82 3919 

Finance hqusat 

8% 

forward discount 

/days 


(Imeethi’) | T u cancS 

Interbank rata 

3 months' 

7*. 

Forward qavar 
(7 Month#) ‘ 

Treasury Mils 

7%. 

Annuli Me. oast 2%% 


Ifodt/huit currency! 

days' notice 

5% 

Investment 9 42% pram 

) month? 

8% 


fevered Arbitrage 
MasgtatUmenthi*) 
Treasury Mile 
lurwdollar/UK local 
duthArMr loans 
lurodlaiar/Auro tBaNIng 


•On July 12th. candmrt for 9l4ay Whs, at £88 4«J* 
19 par cant, higher tenders being allected in full Tie < 
this weak wu for £150 million 91-say bills 
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every hotel we build. 


# • 




fe . . and, there’s a great 
deal ,ub celebrate, the day you take 
delivery' of a Cementation Package 
Deal Hotel, It’s complete down to 
the smallest detail, ready to open for 
business ohd start gaming money for 
yob weight away, > 


Cementation Package Deals offer these 
major advantages: ■ Fixed price* certi¬ 
fied by independent assessors, cover¬ 
ing everything from inception to 
opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed com¬ 
pletion date® yndivided responsibility 
■ Guaranteed quality® Finance, 


''{jtymjkkcte investment initourism—the industry of the severities ? Then first 
, consult Britiih specialists ig designing* constructing and 

Mg m tt nUtjonsl h osb ftf f 
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Lame eagle 

—rather than “ lame duck " 
describes President Johnson 
during his Jast few month? of 
office. That his term is nearing its 
end weakens him more at home 
than it does abroad, page 29. 


Unready for him 

The Russians arc still trying to 
find out how to deal with Mr 
Dubcek and his Czech reformers 
--bur western policy hasn't coped 
with him, either: it’s a nuisance 
breaking up the system, page n. 



The African wars 

There are still no easy answers 
to the problems involved in a 
Nigerian settlement, although the 
Niamey talks have at least made 
it possible to hope, page 15. In 
Rhodesia the problem now is not 
so much to prevent an African 
bloodbath spreading south as to 
stop apartheid marching north, 
page 13. 


Contents Volume 228 Number 


11 Unready f 6 r Dubcek 7 1 — 

12 Who’s Wild About Harry 

13 The Rare in Rhodesia 

15 Light at the End of the Tu* , 

16 The Publii Sc hools Stay Priv 5 { : 
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Algeria; South Africa ; V ; 
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29 American Survey : Lam* a ^ ' e Uctors\ y Dis- 
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„ , ontation with power 

47 The peasants’ ref . , 


The winner ! 

Mr Harry Nicholas has had great¬ 
ness thrust upon him by those 
anti-Wilson plotters, Messrs 
Brown, Callaghan ar.d Gunter. 
But is hr good for the party ?, 
page i2. 


Barclays take Martins 

The Government stopped the big 
bank merger all right, but kindly 
allowed Martins to get hitched to 
one of its suitors. It’s Barclays 
who are the favoured ones, page 
60. 


Serving people 

The National Hca^ Service and 
the local authority social welfare 
services are the subject of two 
rfepom: both want to brctklt down 
administrative barriers ind make 
the services inpre accessible to the 
public^ pages 17 and 40. 


B mines! Brief 5 * Facts aho-^' 10 tchool> _ 

Businas. „ I taIy Cl °* Fran<( - 

r ti TTV • * ar * 1 * 
rH :,n K the Mortgagers 
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, fkets; Property sales ; TSR 2 ; Aromatics ; 
i con inquiry 
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0 with it ; Gold ; France ; New Zealand ; Greece ; 
European competition ; Alaskan oil; Common 
market transport ; Boom time on Algeciras Bay 
72 Investment : Kings and their constitutions ; 
Wall Street ; Takeover code ; Hamersley Hold¬ 
ings ; Stockbrokers ; Motor trade; Investment 
research ; Unit trusts; Office machines; 
Boilermakers 
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Staying private 

Sir John Newsom and col¬ 
leagues on the Public Schools 
Commission have coipc u p with 
a scheme for bailing Out tjie least 
successful private bearding: schools 
at public expense: it should, and 
will, be politely ignored!, P a S c 
tacts about these schools, page 
52. " 


Look to your mortgages 

Building societies heed in incen¬ 
tive to bid fop*' new business; 
corporation tax on a sliding Male 
fcdulcf provide it, page 58. ’ 
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Egypt and Israel 

® MW® 0 * 8 ” (J“*y ! 3 t h ) 

Sir—I n Vo4mt^® * n die interest of 

it is stated jK^joncession after con- 

a settlement ott fa , rcS p 0nc icd with 
cession, and “Li . 1 aluation does less than 
intransigence. / 8 at are these alleged con- 
justice to l 8 J’ ae If to the article there were 
cessions ? Acc<» that thc i §racli &i p8 

vague ” ,nt8 *Tt\rough thc Suez Canal if 
might be au°X^ Withdraw from its bank, 
our troops Joints 1 have never reached us 
These vaggl Q f tl Egyptian government’s 
andinuve/t-ai^ petition. To use 
( b’w-L ixp t 4 ? suggesting Egyptian 

■ final *ttle- 

ment u asurpnsing ckeiw 

J [t i . n V e «S"too to know on what 

the staement js Ewh Tk, (i ,, 

that fc [AmbauadSaaX, “ W0 “ M . seem 

of. on evetywhereX^ wT?” 
—a conclusion that is5Et£! m ® c l* r ? e ’1 
corvenations between ofe °“i i" !j« 
presents lives. As to thv>J T g \ 

U«" that ha, been pX I e ^.“ m ™ a ; 
arrogant finality of cfflL ed . ,h ,h ' 

I would leave it to your reaS^T 8 arn ^j’ 
which is the more aiiogant-ljL? , co " 
acek a durable peace 8 settlemA*^^ 
United Arab Republic as envisaiu : n .u. 
Security Council resolution of NovliJ^ " 
1967, and to this end to have both sL/J; 
down under Dr Jarring’s chairmanshi. Ul 
work out thc details of a mutually acce^j 
agreement, or the Egyptian position as statu 
by President Nasser (The Times , July 
1968): “Accepting negotiations with Israel is 
impossible, and I do not accept it. Recogni¬ 
tion of Israel is impossible, and I cannot do 
n. Conclusion of peace with Israel is impos¬ 
sible, and I cannot do it.”—Yours faithfully, 
Jerusalem Shaul Ramaii 

Ministry for Foreign Affairs 

South Africa 

Sir— Here we have yet another “ butterfly on 
the road” (“The Green Bay Tree,” June 
29th), but at least it does not start its cry 
for the beloved country with balderdash about 
concentration camps, gas-chambers, foremen 
with horsewhips and guns, etc. Lately South 
Africa seems to be drawing more worthy 
critics like Mr Macrae. More worthy because 
he has attempted to base his conclusions on 
an analysis of the fact* he has found. His 
report, however, makes one seriously doubt 
whether a journalist can be an economist and 
whether economic surveys should ever be 
undertaken by journalists. 

How can Mr Macrae, in an article which 
is supposed to be critical yet unbiased make 
the fundamental error of forgetting that South 
Africa is not part of Britain, America or the. 
Continent ( but part of Africa. Compared with 
British standards, tile standards of health and 
ed^tfon and the relatively low income of 
•whites, as set out in “ Figures of no 
must be shocking. We know this, 
t proud of it and we are hot 
ve t0 it- Hcase ask Mr Macrae to 


produce a table showing “ these horrifying 
figures ” (as he calls them) in the African 
context, or, if he likes, in the South African 
context of, say, 20 years ago. The horrify¬ 
ing figures will then show the fantastic 
advances that have been made towards creat¬ 
ing some vague semblance of a European 
standard for the non-whites in South Africa. 
The easy critic will of course react with the 
usual comment that the advance is not good 
enough and too slow. Gan Mr Macrae not 
tell the world that the 3.6 million whites are 
paying for practically all the development of 
the 15.1 million non-whites? Surely Britain, 
with its 55.7 million, would, by applying Mr 
Macrae’s standards of comparison, first have 
to create (in about 20 years) a medical service 
in Africa (or in any other underdeveloped 
country) equal in quality to that available to 
the non-whites in South Africa, for say 200 
million persons, before a word of driticinn 
may justly be heard from that quarter ! 
Britain hasn’t even touched the problems 
facing the starving masses who sharp our 
planet. In fact, since the war, she has funked 
out of Africa and India instead of facing 
the music like we have been forced to do in 
South Africa. 

Mr Macrae's statements “. . . for the aver¬ 
age black male . . . life karts to mid then 
(at 40),” and ... “In Soweto there are 
•sometimes 20 murders during a weekend.” 
Placing this in the African Context, past or 
present, 40 years is an old jnan and the 20 
murders per weekend, which is only a fairly 
rowdy party, is one of the major factors in the 
low life expectancy in Africa. If you don’t 
believe this let Mr Macrae tell you how 
many Bantu were killed in Bantu tribal wars 
and faction fights each weekend before the 
South African police put an end to most 
of this : also ask him where have all the 
Watusis gone, what is the life expectancy in 
the south Sudan or Somalia, how many 
people were murdered in the Congo and how 
many Biafrans can expect to be alive a year 
from now ? 

, Allow me to put two more of Mr Macrae’s 
Tracts, which I assume are perfectly in order, 
k. iheir right perspective. I quote: “ In the 
Jas* year of police records there were a fan- 
ta5t ?\ V79»i *4 registered arrests for ‘ offences ’ 
againhi'vhe pass laws ,*.■ . /’ and “There are 
probabl) more than 1 million foreign Bantu 
in Sout» Africa today.” Without this 
fantastically rigid control oA passes, to stem 
the tide of >^ux, the, million foreign Bantu 
in South Africa .would swell to tens of millions 
in only a few and would simply swamp 
the labour mai&tp the townships and the 
countryside. Now, surely, if the huge British 
white population cannot for ^sociological and 
economic reasons ablutb a few hundred 
tlipmand Indians from Kenya (holding British 
pasipbrtl to boot), why ^ll this fuss about 
pastes, pass laws and influx control in South 
Africa ? Mr Macrae bemoans the fact that 
Bantu trains to Soweto, which were not even 
there 20 years ago, are overcrowded and 
then goe* on to say that the ’minister for 
planning is mad to try to restrict the influx 
of more Bantu.—Yours faithfully, 

Randburg, Transvaal P. J. KmsRR 


J. Kisser 


Sir— According to, my Bible, Jrav tm$ k 
derived from the Hebrew word ™ Ezrach 
native—meaning, hi the context of Psalm 
37 , a vigorous tree flourishing in its native 
soil. " * %: v •, •’ , 

Was this really the implication intended by 
the autlbr bf “The Green Bay Iree ”hr 

gffiSSF*- 


Zambia ■ ;«</ - -.i. 

Sir—I f you are jo tkk idri&ly about Zambia 
(July 20th) it least tiiaxe home effort to get 
’ your'facts right* V '•«s , ■W’; 1 *' </.: ' 
Simon J&pwtfflt is. not ZstadtiaV foreign 
minister—tie is th^ vice ©resident The occu¬ 
pant of the fenner ,jkficC ■ 

Secondly, neither the president npir the vice 
president reties on the “Bemba people” for 
their support but on the nation as a whole. 

The divisive influences, such as they are, 
have little to do with the “ need ” to convince 
the electorate in Zambia that the toughest 
policy is the best* although they may well be 
influenced by the need tp improve the standard 
of life for the people of , Zambia as a whole, 
and, to this extent, UDI is an unmitigated 
disaster.—Yours faithfully, L. T. Hayes 
Zambia Flying Doctor Service 
Ndola, Zambia 


Russian Aircraft 

Sir— Your report on the attempted TU 134 
sale to India (June 22nd)interested me. What 
is the evidence* that met design was for a 
dual Mile? Basically it 1 is a commercial 
transport. The point about the place for the 
gunner in the cockpit is far-fetched. Is it a 
reference to the glazed nose of the navigator’s 
position ? This is a feature of several types 
of Soviet civil aircraft and is not so unusual 
when one realises that they often operate in 
areas remote from modem navigational aids 
and a visual position in the nose gives quite 
an advantage when the more basic forms of 
navigation have to be used.—Yours faithfully, 
Felixstowe , Suffolk F. J. French 


Ethiopia 

Sir —Your description (July 20th) of a student 
protest demonstration in Addis Ababa against 
“a fashion show featuring mini-drifts 11 as 
“ masked in xenophobic conservatism ” is 
surely unfair. In a country where the annual 
income per head is £20 one sympathises with 
Students who find in fashion shows western 
influence determining a “wrong order of 
priorities.” This view Is not necessarily xeno¬ 
phobic nor conservative. —Yours faithfully, 
London , NW 6 Albert Osei 


Stolen Goods 

Sir —In your excellent “ Insurance ” section 
(July 13th) where the writer deals with stolen 
goods it is stated that: “It is assumed that 
most loot goes into the open market stalls 
through the country. At these an innocent 
buyer can get a good title to stolen goods.” 
The English law that the innoeent purchaser 
may acquire a good tide if he bought goods 
in a public marxet is not recognised in Scots 
law.—Yours faithfully, A. G. MgBain 

Glasgow , Cs 

Jerusalem 

Sir— 4 n your article on Jerusalem (June 29th) 
ypur correspondent in Israel referred to the 
Modems and Christians of Jerusalem as » 
they Ate of two different nationalities. I would 
tike to make it clear that vyith the <ptcepti°j) 
of a , Very small number rif European 
American Christians, all Christians and 
Modems 

5 Ar§ba—Yours faithfully, F. S. Thsodosv 

/trtkifem 
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Success Story... 


Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation provide the base from which 
firms can expand and prosper. Firms like Veeder-Root Ltd., Dundee. 

A factory of 32,000 square feet, a staff of 60. That was the Veeder-Root 
situation in 1948 when they set up a production plant for mechanical 
counters and petrol pump computers. 

Now, seven extensions and twenty years later, the plant covers 110,000 
square feet, employs a staff of 760 making sophisticated electric and 
electro-mechanical instruments. 

S.I.E.C. provided the site, the buildings, precisely where and when they 
were needed. S.I.E.C. have gone on doing that through 7 extensions. 
And S.I.E.C. and Veeder-Root are currently working on new factory plans 
to add over 50,000 square feet of new space. 

With almost 100 selected Industrial Estates and Individual Sites 
throughout Scotland, S.I.E.C. are unrivalled in the size and scope of 
their operations. Like Veeder-Root you can profit from their expertise. 
You provide the imagination and skill. S.I.E.C. will keep pace with you. 


I 



Start YOUR Success Story in a S.I.E. Factory 

S^tii^MANAGER" 8 C# " P#,,, * I 
SCOTTISH INDUSTRIAL ESTATES CORPORATION. 

3 WOODStOfi PUCE QLASGOW CS 
TELEPHONE' (STD 041) 00U|Im MSI 

Scottish industrial Estates Corporation act as agents of the Board of Trade 
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Everyone's got their eye on Whessoe 
especially out competitors 


Our competitors ore worried (tight round the world. 

When it oomet to getting the big Jobs Jn process plant 


OntnUmidtinQ. M m t o i automation. Tho 

Tisss 


! «etNH3fcMM«l uw«e. Power station^ 
and miolwr), Aaroapsc# rffearch facilities. 


the experience (over 178 yeart of it) end the skills you re 
(Poking for. 

Get in touch. Get the Itteat IHeMture on what the new 
Whessoe is doing for your industry, 



Group Headquarters: Darlington, Co. Durham, England, 
Lohdon Office r 40 prosdway, Usndon, S.W.1. ^ 

Also at Chesting ton. Crook, Derby, Stockton, Sunderland, 
WUmsIow. Scotland, Wales, Ireland. Australia, Canada, 
France, Holland, Nigsria and Agents throughout the World. 
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High Speed 

on* qjr tutors *m fashionable punutta 



1 fb$ 

Natural 
under the 
Yet, for almost a 1 
ashore, and this 
ing something EkS 


■1- 

_ gap *4% use* T hfr 

is quick work by any itamtavds* Infect, it's one 
of the quickest rtttpwdevriopmciit of offstage , 

gas achieved by lyismtiy, Aadbefar*loi% nt r 


farthervast ^ 

The wh#* 3bject#^«?«ipch^n«tettM High' s 
Speed G*s totoprpwfde Britain eventually w^h,, 'J 


di >w\ < a cheaper source of energy. The North Sea 
f 1 , w presents a great opportunity for reducing fuel 
& L 1 t mH>* The gas industry ig ready to use this 
/> ^hjmrturtity-—as it ha# demonstrated by its 
v/ ji 'fyAfett progress... In the last five years pro- 
thenj ^teto * faetfcityhasnsenhyS0%. 
thatpifimsit , flowing so soon after recent price increases 
first $iOpy>M*tfi because of exceptional factors wholly 

thg*e#|jftS agbw , j , ^npde our control), any claims that tfov are 
{ ^mm t° *»• lowered may seem difficult to 
understand. But the industry aims to more 
thantr^de sales by the mid-1970's and this 
SlMtoot be damp unless our prices* already com- 
more so. 

* econonii ff iftct alone ahould give our 

Wrafiew *, warm assurance of our dster- 
1 filiation to get our prices down. And to pro¬ 
vide mo^$*a%morb bhdgply, for more people. 


HIGH SPEI0GAS 


£ 

mm 


.mom and mot* heat (or em^e 


I 

i 

< 

i 



Our round table route 
goes straight to the heart 
of things. 



® The First National Bank of Chicago 

* fe^.1 tMi.***. g()g 


1 ftml behangeBaildias*. Comhfll,! _ 

Trit HaMton Howe 8871. tSu: MsHtol 17907 (Foreign Evchant# 361043) 
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Ted C Tegeler Assistant Vice President of The Bank of California s International Division in Seattle Washington carries th« 4 all for 
William R Qower President of Jupitor Corporation of Washington a rapidly growing exporter of aircraft parts and related jprhterials 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 


Jupitor Corporation of Washington got 
off the ground in international finance with 
the counsel of The Bank of California’s 
International Division We give them 
specialized financial guidance, plus 
unique advantages that may be of 
interest to you, too. 

For one thing, only The Bank of 
California offers direct banking offices in 
Washington, Oregon and California 
That assures you of direct, at-the^-port 
service In ten fftsjor Pacific Coast ports, 
from Puget BovhcMo Southern California, 
Which meahs The £&nk of Californle 
Is the bshk best equipped to serve the 
Pacific Basin. 

On the Eeet Coast, pur wholly-owned 


subsidiary, Bank of California International 
(New York) possesses the authority and 
ability for immediate action Through 
this office and our International Division, 
you receive affiliate service in Taiwan 
and Guatemala, and a representative 
office for Asia in Manila All this, plus a 
network of 2000 correspondent banking 
offices throughout the free world 
Experience? Ours is the oldest 
international division iq the West dating 
back to 1864 That kind of tang-mrm 
experience in international trading can 
be worth 4th weight in gold 
If this Is the kind of international 
banking team your company can use, 
let us carry the bail for ypu 4 topi 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
International Division Member f d i c 
Head Office 400 California Street 
$an Francisco, California 94120 
Phone (415) 765-0400 
Cable “BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in California, Oregon 
and Washington 

Bank of California International 

Two Wall Street n 

New York, New York 1000$i 
Phone (212)962-5700 
Cable ‘BANKOFCALA” 









FlyVCIO 


To dream drat you are floating high on a cotton wool 
cloud to North America can mean onTof two S: 

Y ou have an excellent mattress'. 

You are in a BOAC VC10. 

nfTh e B r° AC V F 10 i Sa * eam aircraft - You sit up ahead 
of the jets out of earshot from its full-throated Rolls-Royce 

theToAr 31 7 OH heat ’ } S yourse,f thinkin 8 tLt 
the BOAC seat is the long, and the short, and the tall of 


all-blessed comfort. 

^ ^“ordinary lift so that 
Sy ° 8 V ° U ^ tHe grOUnd 25% picker than ordin- 

. .And it puts you gently down 20 mph slower. 1 

flew’ rX‘i’ S m ° 8t r L ev A olu donary jetliner that ever 
flew. Flights leave for North America all day, every day. 1 
See your Travel Agent about them. 
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Unready for Dubcek 


The Soviet politburo is not travelling to Czechoslovakia 
to overawe Mr Dubcek. A man is not easily overawed in 
his own home, and Mr Dubcek is not easily overawed 
anyway. It may just be that the politburo has gone to try to 
persuade its own people, and any others still liable to believe 
it, fchat the Soviet Union has done its utmost to avoid the 
necessity of crushing Czechoslovakia by military action— 
but that necessity it is. Mr Brezhnev is said to have been 
among those who wanted to start the action during the 
Warsaw meeting last week. It would not be the first time 
that negotiations have been begun to justify aggression. But 
it is still more likely, if only a little more likely, that the 
politburo has gone to do a deal. 

If the Russians are still as frightened as they first were 
the deal will be impossible. The terms will be too high. 
The Czechs will not reverse their reforms: Mr Dubcek is 
strong and popular, but he is not strong or popular enough 
to swallow his own policy. The Czechs will not have Russian 
garrisons on their territory ; Mr Dubcek’s own power now 
rests as much on his nationalism as on his communism and 
no nationalist will accept Russian troops when he never 
had them before. He has very little to bargain with. But 
if the Russians still fear that the Czech changes will be so 
contagious inside the Soviet Union that the regime itself 
will be shaken to its foundations their first reaction will not 
have altered: they will either have to get Mr Dubcek to 
tear his reforms up or remove him altogether. If, too, they 
fear that Czechoslovakia will slide swiftly into neutralism, 
if not capitalism, and thereby upset the whole east European 
structure, then they will either have to insist on garrisons or 
go on to outright occupation. That will be that. 

The chance of a deal rests on enough members of the 
Soviet politburo having recovered their nerve since the 
Warsaw meeting, the kind of men whom Mr Kosygin is 
usually said to represent. For them Mr Dubcek still has one 
remaining usefulness: he is at least a communist. For all 
his qualities Mr Dubcek is not yet a liberal parliamentarian. 
He may believe that one-party socialism and individual 
freedom can exist side-by-side, but he has not yet proved 
that they can. If the how comes when he has to choose 
between them it may be thought probable that a communist 
leader will choose to put communism first. If that set off 
an anti-communist uprising then the Soviet Union would at 
least expect to have a government machine and party in 
Czechoslovakia which would be anxious to invite the Red 


Army in. It has been the absence of any visible support in 
the Czech government and party today that has prevented 
the Russians from marching already. 

The military units they put into Czechoslovakia on the 
pretence of manoeuvres, and especially the presence of so 
sophisticated a communications force (as our east Europe 
correspondent reports on page 18), suggest that the 
Russians’ first moves were based on the miscalculation that 
an appeal would come from sufficient old-style loyalists to 
justify their action. Even if Mr Dubcek and his colleagues 
had retained control of television and radio, the Russians 
would have blanketed Czechoslovakia with propaganda for 
the Novotny men. This miscalculation seems also to have 
been based on the belief that the Novotny men had greater 
continuing support in the armed forces, despite the purge 
in the defence ministry and General Sejna’s flight to the 
United States, than they really had. When these blunders 
became apparent it was too late to stop the huffing and 
puffing on the outside so that the decision seems to have 
been taken to try to give a little more weight to the huffing 
and puffing by troop manoeuvres and the recall of reservists. 
This display merely had the effect of finally consolidating 
the Czechs around Mr Dubcek. 

The Soviet difficulties have been all the greater because 
there is no pressure, other than military action, that the 
Russians can successfully direct against Mr Dubcek. Soviet 
diplomacy does not possess moral weight, any more than 
the strictures of Pravda and the Soviet party press do. The 
renewed checks on intellectual freedom inside the Soviet 
Union mean that no claim can be pressed for a marxist 
cultural identity; laughable Moscow academicians and 
pathetic writers* unions are irrelevant voices beating on 
Czech ears. Nor will economic sanctions woik. The Czechs’ 
disappointments inside the east European economic'system 
are at the very root of the remaking of their system. The 
distortion of Czech trade away from western markets and 
into easier ones in Russia and eastern Europe after 1948 
has been responsible for the unebmpetitiveness and 
inefficiency of too many Czech industrial concerns. Soviet 
trade pressure would simply push the Czech economic 
reformers through the western door. If the Russians decided 
tQ cpt yjjf raw materials and foodstuffs the Czechs would 
to trot Westwards all the faster. Them is n 6 communist 
economy footer equipped than thdrs to start making its way, 
with , American aid, in a capitalist world: For the Russians 
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to try on the Czechs #rhat Stalin tried on President Tito and 
the Jugoslavs would be to lose them even more irrevocably. 

What the Soviet pressure has done in the past month is 
to consolidate Mr Dubcek and his reformers in Czech 
popularity as no Czech communist has ever been before. 
So the point for the Russian compromisers is that it is more 
likely today than it was a month ago that a nationalist 
communist party will go on ruling Czechoslovakia without 
a serious internal challenge for some time yet. This, in turn, 
will help to keep the Czechs, as it has helped to keep the 
Jugoslavs, on the Russian side whenever the spectre 
of greater German nationalism is raised. All this will 
preserve the postwar system in central Europe for a 
little longer, to almost everyone’s present satisfaction. 
Bat the system is on its very last legs and there is 
nothing else as orderly, and so as half-way convenient to 
both the Russians and Americans, to replace it. To provide 
that there has to be a German settlement. But just as what 
amounts to a French defection from Nato has temporarily 
made it less likely that the Americans will take risks over 
west Germany, so a Czech defection from the Warsaw pact 
must temporarily exclude any Soviet desire to negotiate 
over east Germany at all. Indeed, it must be expected that 
if the Russians do swallow the Czech reforms the price will 
be paid in greater internal repression in east Germany and 
also in Poland and the Soviet Union itself. 

It is too early to say, as British social democrats are doing, 
that Mr Dubcek has hit upon the happiest of all political 
states, and much too early to suggest, as Mr Enoch Powell 


has done, that Europe is in the process of 
reasserting itself. Since the Rtijimaii arid 
met in central Europe in 1945^; tw$ 
imposing themselves on an old arid battered continent ^vhich 
had shown distinct criminal tendencies, it hMi been repeatedly 
forecast that a new, young Europe would thrijyv off its 
shackles again one day. But there is nb point in imagining 
that this is even liable to happen until the German question 
is settled ; the Russians will not let it happen. The more 
long-sighted Russians recognise that one way of keeping their 
former satellites in continuing military dependence on the 
Soviet Union would be to face them with a reunited Ger¬ 
many. But not yet, and if some of the Soviet politburo have 
their way, never. The experience with the Czechs will harden 
Russian policy for the time being, not open it to experiment. 

The United States, Britain and west Germany have 
behaved through all the Czech crisis according to the rules 
of the detente : as they would pray Mr Kosygin would do 
if Italy, say, or Mexico were being persuaded not to go 
communist. Mr Kosygin, of course, would be at the United 
Nations now, and he would certainly hot have troubled to 
stop east German military games, if the boot had been on 
the other foot. There is much to be said for the West playing 
it cool, but not for being utterly frigid and immobile. But 
that is the trouble. Western policy has come to depend on 
the familiar system in central Europe as much the Russians 
have. The result is that the West seems to have been just as 
unready to cope with Mr Dubcek’s success as the Russians 
themselves. 



Who's Wild About Harry? 

Not Mr Wilson, for one. But then Mr Harry Nicholas's surprise election to 
the general-secretaryship of the Labour party had little to do with 
whether he is the man the party really needs 


The first Labour dissidents’ coup against the Prime Minister 
was sprung at Transport House on Wednesday with the 
14-12 vote on the party’s national executive to make Mr 
Harry Nicholas general secretary. Mr Wilson’s favourite, 
Mr Anthony Greenwood, who had seemed to have everything 
tied up for him, will remain Minister of Housing ; and every¬ 
one elk; who had looked forward to the ministerial reshuffle 
on his departure will stay where they are, too. Mr Nicholas 
won by securing most of the trade union votes ; these had 
been lined up for him, behind the scenes, by Mr Ray 
Gunter. But he would not have succeeded had there not 
been two other diligent plotters in his comer : Mr George 
Brown and Mr Janies Callaghan. Also lined up were, among 
others, Mrs Eirene White, who seems to have changed sides 
at the last moment, Mr Walter Padley (fired from the 
Foreign Office in a Wilson mini-shuffle) who rose from a 
sickbed to attend, and Mr Tom Bradley, taking time off 
from his duties as s Mr Roy Jenkins’s parliamentary private 
secretary. To Mr Wilson it must have been a scene compar¬ 
able only to that of Brutus, Casca and the others getting 
down to serious business on the Ides of March. 

So some old scores have been paid off. The anti-Wilson 
celebrations went merrily on, on Wednesday night. But it 
would be wrong to suppose that the little group of conspira¬ 
tors will now hang together to do their worst wherever Mr 
Wilson’s writ currently runs* Theycould agree on nice, kind, 
soofr#?-be-retired Mr Nicholas. They do not agree yet on 
w^Mmld replace Mr Wilson in the topmost job of all. had 
li^lUUL done so sue months back, it is very possible that Mr 
would not be in Downing Street today. But tne 


remarkable thing about the anti-Wilson plotters, until Wed¬ 
nesday, has been that they have erupted separately, that even 
their supporters in the press—such a s The Times and Mr 
Cecil King in the Daily Mirror —erupted alone, and that their 
colleagues on the fringes of politics, especially Lord Robens, 
went off at half-cock. Mr Wilson can reflect that he has failed 
to get a friend into Transport House because of the dissidents’, 
visible enmity, but he has stayed Prime Minister because 
of their collective incompetence. 

The national executive would have been right to have 
reservations about Mr Greenwood’s ability to revitalise the 
party (as The Economist said last week). But it goes without 
saying that thoughts of this kind were entirely absent at 
Wednesday’s meeting. What the dissidents seem to have 
thought was that (1) Mr Greenwood was Mr Wilson’s man, so 
they shouldn’t give Harold a clear run anyway ; (2) Mr 
Greenwood would have had to accept a big drop in pay 
(though he gallantly did not ask for it to be remedied), 
while to Mr Nicholas £4,250 was quite an attraction ; (3) 
Mr Greenwood wished to remain an MP, although the 
transport workers would not even allow Mr Cousins to stay 
in the House when He ceased to be a minister ; arid (4) Mr 
Greenwood, a young 56, would be general secretary for ever¬ 
more, whije Mr Nicholas would retire in two yeart* time 
All this was more than enough to secure the thumbs down 
tbt Mr Wilson’s man without ever going into what the 
party really needed. 

It niay be doubted'that Mr Nicholas is, in fact, the answer 
to Labour’s headquarters’ prayer. He is a pleasant, modest 
highly regarded chap ; he was the party’s treasurer until 
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the demands of Mr Cousins's political career made him give 
it up ; and he will respect and value his new job as some 
other union possibilities (say, Mr Victor Feather) would have 
been likely to put their union ambitions first. Mr Nicholas 
has no further ambitions ; he did not set very much alight 
when he loyally deputised for Mr Cousins in the transport 
union ; and he has had a long experience of being kept in 
the shadows by such limelight-hoggers as Mr Cousins and 
the late Arthur Deakin. To expect a man within two years of 
retirement to set about rescuing Labour’s machine from the 
despairing morass in which the next governor-general of 
Mauritius has left it (aided and abetted by the author of the 
Wilson report, who once dared to categorise the party 
organisation as suitable only for the penny-farthing age) is 
to expect a very great deal indeed. Mr Nicholas may not even 
have the responsibility of leading his troops into an actual 
battle. But Mr Nicholas can be under no illusion that what he 
does in the next couple of years will do other than decide the 
next election. 

The best bit of advice that can be given to Mr Nicholas 
1 is to repair, with the utmost urgency, the tottering fabric of 
Labour’s machine for actually getting the votes out. He 
must, in short, institute a national scheme for Labour party 
agents. At present Labour falls so far behind the Tories, 
after Mr du Cann’s reforms, as to be out of sight. 
How many Labour party members know that the minimum 
salary expectation for a Grade I agent is of the order of 
£goo-£ 1,125 ; and that a Grade II man, employed by a 
large borough party like Leeds, will be only slightly higher ? 
Does that make sense in attracting efficient men ? How many 
Labour members, worried by the advance of nationalism in 
Wales and Scotland, know that their party has recently 
been employing no more than four full-time agents in each 
country (and since Mr Desmond Donnelly employs one of 
them that is being charitable) ? How many Labour MPs 
know that their party has only some 200 full-time agents to 


look after 618 parliamentary seats (outside Northern Ireland)? 
Do they know that the turnover in agents is appalling by 
any industrial standards ; that Transport House shells out 
anything between £10,000 and £20,000 a year just to train 
new agents to keep the numbers respectable ? 

It is not that the Labour party is poor. Many local 
constituencies have jumped on the betting bandwagon and 
have funds to spare ; this is especially evident in parts of East 
Anglia. By taking rightful advantage of the lottery laws these 
local parties have come to dispose of very considerable 
resources. None of them goes back to Transport House, 
beyond the exact affiliation fee. It has not mattered all 
that much in the last two elections when Labour, or Mr 
Wilson or both, have had a fair political wind behind them. 
But it is an uncanny reflection on British political history 
that parties who are suffering the dislike of the electorate 
invariably appear to have compounded their failure by letting 
their organisations go to pot. Mr Wilson will need every 
vote Mr Nicholas can deliver next time, not least in Scotland 
and Wales. But Mr Nicholas will not be able to use his 
party’s resources to the full unless he can break down 
some of this local autonomy and take more responsibility 
into his own hands and the hands of his men at Transport 
House. 

Has Mr Nicholas got the ability to do this ? Or the 
patience ? Or the charm ? Does he know that this is the 
real job—and not just running messages for the executive ? Is 
there anyone at the top of the Labour party who understands 
what is needed ? The answer to all these questions is still 
more likely to be no than yes. Which is why Wednesday’s 
election may not make a blind bit of difference to the political 
history of Britain—and will go down in Labour annals simply 
as the day that Mr Wilson's enemies hit back. But it will be a 
great pity if as honourable a man as Mr Nicholas is not 
allowed to live down the reasons why he got his job—and 
if he does not show that he is worthy of it. 



The Race in Rhodesia 

The real race in Mr Smith's Rhodesia now is not to prevent a black African 
bloodbath from spreading south, but to prevent apartheid from spreading north 


The situation in Rhodesia has taken another of its many turns 
towards the apparently hopeless worst. It often seems to do so 
mmediately after the emergence of any possible cause for 
passing optimism, such as some people thought they saw 
when Mr Smith successfully sacked the right-wing Mr 
Harper. The latest kick at Britain is the publication by the 
Rhodesian Front, Mr Smith’s party, of a proposed draft for 
a republican constitution. 

The details of this constitution are quite unimportant, 
because it will not last. If Rhodesia moves ever closer to South 
Africa, it is the sort of constitution that will be steadily turned 
towards the implementation of full apartheid. If Rhodesia 
keeps (or, rather, is kept) outside the South African orbit, it is 
he sort of constitution that could be turned into some variant 
of one definition of a multiracial society (although not a very 
decent or democratic one). Some right-wing people talk as if 
-his muttering of the dread word “ republic ” will set a tighter 
hue Hmit to force Mr Wilson to re-open negotiations. This 

completely to misunderstand the political pressures acting 
upon Mr Wilson. Last week in the Commons he predictably 
went out of his way to be ruder to Mr Smith than he has 
been for some time. 

Meanwhile, it has been revealed that a single* South African 


policeman has been killed in the still very small fighting 
against African guerrillas in Rhodesia. This is another item 
of news whose import is being misunderstood, although this 
time by liberal-minded people and points left. At each sfage 
of this Rhodesian tragedy, it has been just possible to avoid 
moving to the next and even more awful stage—but only at 
the cost of a wholesale swallowing of past words, left, right and 
centre. Left and right are good at swallowing past words, 
because they have had a lot of practice ; but the centre (which, 
on this issue, means most people in Britain) is not so accus¬ 
tomed. It is therefore the centre which is becoming worst at 
facing realities in Rhodesia, and most upset when the nasty 
ones are rubbed home. But the effort needs to be made. 

The first nasty reality is that economic sanctions are not 
proving strong enough to force any Rhodesian government 
to reach a settlement with Britain which is genuinely in 
accord with Mr Wilson’s (and Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s) six 
principles, They might, however, prove strong enough to 
persuade a Rhodesian government to reach a settlement which 
is mther’hqgtijriy in accord with those six principles, andthis is 
what the British Gpvemment sometimes seems to be aiming for. 
Although everybody .decently pretends not to notice the fact, 
Mr Wilson tends to stretch the six principles like fairly strong 
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elastic whenever he thinks a settlement seems to he possible, 
and then redefines thefti more strictly when he has been 
snubbed as he was last week. 

The reasons why sanctions have some political effect arc that 

(a) they do partially impede Rhodesia’s economy (although 
everything vital can get in and out through South Africa, there 
is some clash of interest in some of this trade so long as 
Rhodesia and South Africa do not have full economic union) ; 

(b) South Africa is chary about absorbing Rhodesia so long 
as sanctions exist, because it is frightened of them being 
extended to its own trade ; and (c) a majority of the English- 
speaking whites in Rhodesia do not want full union with 
Afrikaner-ruled South Africa anyway. But there is no point 
in denying that, in the last resort, the ruling white classes 
in Rhodesia will choose to try to throw in their lot with South 
Africa rather than submit to a settlement which is genuinely 
in accord with the six principles (including unimpeded 
progress to majority African rule). The worrying thing about 
the publicity deliberately given to the killing of Police- 
Constable du Toit is that it could mean that South Africa is 
moving the same way. 

For the second reality that needs to be faced in Rhodesia 
is that the guerrilla scuffles there are not going to frighten 
Southern Africa’s whites into greater liberalism, for fear that 
the avenging tide of black African retribution is moving 
south. The assumption that this might happen is being fostered 
by the same people who said that economic sanctions would 
work in three weeks. The brutal truth is that, given Africa’s 
present balance of power, the scuffles are more likely to lead 
to an extension of white influence towards the north. 

South Africans have long played with three possible policies 
for the security of their northern frontiers. Under the least 
illiberal view, some Afrikaners will agree that it would be nice 
if Portuguese Africa (Angola and Mozambique) and Rhodesia 
acted as buffer states, with some species of vaguely multiracial 
(but mostly white) rule which local blacks would not actually 
rebel against. Under the most cynical view, Pretoria tells itself 
that these three buffer states of Portuguese Africa and 
Rhodesia had better stay as the white-ruled countries in which 
African guerrilla actions are fought, in order to keep this 
fighting off the sacred soil of the republic. But, under the 
most fashionable view, South Africans now argue that “ we’d 
better go and buy ourselves some more black buffer states 
farther north, like we’ve already bought Dr Banda’s Malawi.” 

This last simplification is somewhat unfair to Dr Banda, 
tie is co-operating obsequiously with South Africa, not for 
reasons of personal venality, but because he honestly thinks 
(and almost certainly correctly) that this is best for the 
economic and social welfare of his people. But it is easy to 
see Why South Africa would dearly like to have similarly 
co-opel^tive governments up to and just beyond the Congo 
border ; and, if it seriously entertains any such ambitions, 
Zambia & its most obvious next target. 

The temptation for South Africa to push its influence 
northwards, necessarily by means that could not be called 
direct aggression, presumably therefore by coup d’etat, 
preferably usii^g something less blatant than a Tshombe, is 
obvious. It is untrue that this would necessarily bring other 
African states’ vengeance upon any half-stooge emerging from 
a half-South-Afri^n-financed coup d’£tat, because probably 
nobody would he afele to prove the charge ; and the Organisa¬ 
tion for African Uiiity has got wearily used to many of its 
members being the creatures of coups d'ltat mysteriously half- 
financed by all sorts of people (ranging from the Red Chinese 
to big European busines^. It is untrue that such half-stooges 
could not be found ; the ^Capitals of black Africa are full of 
politicians who want the fruits of power, and who are not 



fussy how they get them. And, once in power, a black 
African government can put down local dissension—or even 
quite serious local risings—without one tenth of the publicity 
attached to white South African and Rhodesian forces shoot¬ 
ing up black guerrillas. 

It is an extension of something of this kind into Zambia 
which is the real danger in that part of Africa today. It is 
this that the liberal has to be on guard against. Any such 
northward extension of South Africa’s cordon sanitaire would 
strike down President Kaunda, who is the best and most 
Christian of the leaders of black Africa ; and it would mean 
that Rhodesia (with 4 million black Africans supposed to be 
under British protection) would begin to slip ineluctably into 
the South African orbit, and into the bestialities of apartheid 
Moreover, all the brave, lough, liberal things to say aboui 
means of resisting this arc unfortunately no good. No doubt. 
President Kaunda should be allowed to buy arms from 
Britain ; but he hasn’t got the soldiers to use them effectively. 
Clearly, sanctions on Rhodesia should be maintained (they do 
have the advantage of making South Africa chary of full 
economic union with her) , but they arc not going to turn the 
tide on their own. 

Given that Britain is not willing to use force against 
Rhodesia or economic sanctions against South Africa—‘and 
these are the facts of life—the unlikely best that can now be 
achieved in this area is probably some version of the least 
illiberal type of cordon sanitaire : the one that would make 
Rhodesia itself a sort of buffer state, with a system of vaguely 
multiracial rule which would be only bogusly in accord with 
the six principles, but which would give all Rhodesians 
(especially black, but also white) a happier and more' decent 
life than if they slip into the realm of apartheid. The key 
point that would distinguish an admittedly inglorious settle 
ment from an inexcusable sell-out is this. If a Rhodesian 
government can get itself elected purely by attracting a 
majority of European votes, then—as the pains of growing 
multiracialism annoy a rich white electorate—that government 
will turn steadily to the right. It is therefore essential that 
any Rhodesian government in future can only be elected by 
wooing some genuine black African support, even if African 
nationalists do not secure their due democratic majority. 

It is believed that the complicated settlement which Sit 
Alec Douglas-Home half-agreed with Mr Smith last Mart* 
would have accorded genuinely with this safeguard even * 
only rather bogusly with the six principles. Mr Smith 
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defied the Queen’s authority and barbarously han ged three 
African murderers, so the Government refused to enter 
negotiations : which was emotionally understandable, but 
probably humanly expensive. The blunt truth is that’ it is 
liberals who should now be in a greater hurry for settlement 
than conservatives, instead of the other way round. It is 
fashionable to say that the race to get agreement in Rhodesia 


ts a race to avoid a Vietnam war on the Zambesi ; but in 
reality in view of African military ineptitude, thousands of 
miles from the'nearest communist source of supply—this is still 
very unlikely. The relative effectiveness of a handful of white 
mercenaries in the Congo against sizeable local armies ought 
to be well enough known. The real race is to save Zambia, 
and to save Rhodesia from full apartheid. 



Light at the End of the Tunnel ? 

The talks at Niamey may have given Nigerians some hope of a 
settlement, but there are still no easy answers, and Biafra will 
certainly have to give up its prized independence 


The talks between Nigeria and Biafra which started at 
Niamey, the capital of neighbouring Niger, on July 19th, 
are still going on ; and even this limited gain is very welcome. 
The Organisation of African Unity’s initiative appears to be 
working and there have been reports of a compromise on 
the issue of opening some routes to bring relief to the 
starving. The federal authorities are said to have accepted 
mercy flights into Biafra, and the Biafrans to have agreed 
to admit overland relief columns if strips of territory along 
their routes are neutralised. But agreement is still a long 
way off on the central issue in the whole conflict—whether 
the I bos are to maintain a separate tribal state or not. 

Colonel Ojukwu must now know just how weak a military 
position he is in. Indeed, it was probably this that brought 
him to the conference table. In diplomatic terms, he 
may think he is in a stronger position since the recognition 
of Biafra by Zambia, Tanzania, Gabon and the ^vory 
Coast. But it seems more likely that he took heed of General 
Gowon’s private warnings, conveyed through the CAU and 
the International Red Cross, that the federal kader was 
under mounting pressure from his military commanders to 
invade the I bo heartland if the Biafrans did not come lo 
the conference table. There have even been reports that ojie 
of the federal commanders in the area. Colonel Adekurie, 



may jump the gun. , , 

So the Biafrans must know that, if the talks break doyn, 
■>r if they give the. impression of stalling, the odds are healily 
)n an invasion which they could not effectively resist. Tney 
might resort to long and bitter guerrilla fighting after (the 
ederal capture of the main Ibo population centres ; if they 
iid, there would be every chance of both sides running aijnoi 
ind of massive tribal slaughter. It is a prospect both sid4s 
ear. And to avoid it, Colonel Ojukwu will have to gi/e 
vay on his demand for complete Biafran independence. 

Independence is the one issue on which the federal Nigerfen 
government will not compromise. They fear that other tribes 
night follow the Ibos, and the whole country dissolve infb a 
igsaw of small warring states. The OAU communjqu^ 
mnouncing the Niamey talks emphasised that they were .to 
akc place “ within the objective of preserving Nigeria's 
erritorial integrity and guaranteeing the security of all its 
inhabitants.” Members of the OAU’s six-nation mediation 
committee have their own separatist problems. The emperor 
’f Ethiopia, who heads the committee, has had trouble 
nough of that kind in the past; and several other members, 
Deluding Ghana, must fear the precedent that the emergence 
a new independent tribal state would create. 

Although the Nigerians are adamantly against indepehden 
or Biafra, they should have room* for flexibility on 
sues, They may be prepared to alter the boundaries of 
* new states into which General’ Gowon’s government 
livided the Nigerian federation so that the Ibo {East Ce' 


state would have a major part in controlling Port Harcourt: 
a town which used to have a mainly Ibo population, although 
it lies in territory peopled by other tribes. There might also 
be some provision to assure the Ibos of some share of the 
oil revenues from the Niger delta. It is unlikely that the 
country will ever return to the former structure of foyi* 
large regions based on Nigeria’s dominant tribes; thsse 
strengthened tribal and regional loyalties and left almost 
no power for the minority peoples (to whom General (Jowon 
himself belongs). 

The Biafrans may not yet be ready to accept the/12-state 
® y em * „ c y claim that the Rivers peoples of /he Niger 
delta really wanted to continue as one state With Biafra. 
lo resolve this dispute, they have suggested a plebiscite, which 
could perhaps be supervised by OAU or Commonwealth 
observers. It would, however, have to be held 'throughout the 
ik!T e 5 f eS tbe f° rmcr Eastern region t# ensure that the 
th° S u n0t swam P minorities in particular areas. In 
the short term the most immediate n/td is still for food 
and medical supplies, and this too se/ns to call for a well 
organised international operation. A similar, but longer term, 
operation might later be of help in re/uilding and regenerating 
the areas worst hit by the fighting. / 

he work of policing a cea^fire and warding off the 
o vious risks of bloody tribal reprisals could well be assigned to 
a Commonwealth force, if any such force can be conjured 
l *P‘ ® ntau ?» having earned the Biafrans’ bitter hostility, 
vuild contribute to it only by providing logistic support, not 
«tn on the ground. The Commonwealth is a more likely 

its U avaWabJ ? troo P s than the OAU, and several of 
. ^fmber countries have considerable experience of peace- 
°P crat *° n s- Disarming the Biafrans will be a long 
an dfficult business. Nigeria would be wise to consider 

f° rctain *° mc arms » li is lcss a question of 
t i should or should not do so, than of Whether 

a * rcferilcnt or clandestinely. 

reinteffrat^^T ** faccd of ho ” 

remtegrate,^IbDs ; into Nigeria, without arousing all the 
old susp^isof thd other tribes. Much of the dislike of the 

i£J£L COunlry has be * n due to their 
a ? d tb ^dency to help one another 
S 2 r l ™ d l ihcr &»- There might be a way 

^are^thmtofrh but no more than a 

snare, ithwrtfa quota systems in the federal service 

&i at aU SlLf 1 "- ^\ t0 minimi *® «crimina- 
ilonel Qjuiwu Sfe* ™^ d °. ubu j as lnsist on excluding 
the itde nl araiv En? d <dos f st associatcs from 
ithr feenSLP? bUca ' 1,fe * but the more 
NWtft.'fhe le» J® 1 tbr °ugb accepting, a federal 

JT *7 ^ caa tberc be that any arrangement will 

However this many separate problems are tackled, it is 
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going to be esssential to bring in some outside peace-keeping 
force ; and to keep it in Nigeria until real progress has been 
made towards seeing that any agreement is carried out. 
Such a force (if it can be created) must not be coneeivcd 


as becoming permanently available as a buffer to stop the 
two sides bashing one another. But it is highly unlikely that, 
without something of the kind, there can be any prospect 
of bringing the bitter struggle to a real end at all. 



The Public Schools Stay Private 

Sir John Newsorii and his colleagues on the Public Schools Commission 
were asked a silly question : hence their silly answer 


Prosperous English families oyer the past century and a half 
have developed a splendid system for seeing that their children 
get jobs as good as the fathers’, and for assimilating the new 
rich to traditional patterns of behaviour. This is done largely 
through schools which, because they are private, are called 
public. Until this week these public schools thought they faced 
three dangers : that their customers might decide en masse 
that the state schools are now good enough ; that their 
customers might not be able to afford the fees; or that a 
wicked socialist government might legislate them out of exist¬ 
ence. The last danger has now been cleared away. The 
comtiiission # that had been asked to suggest “ the best way of 
integrating the public schools with the state system of educa¬ 
tion " has proposed no answers at all. 

The first question to be asked was, simply* w ^ at have the 
public schools got that the state schools need ? The commis¬ 
sion’s implv&t answer was : almost nothing, except a lot of 
beds for boarders. Independent schools now contain 130,000 
beds, of which 00,000 are occupied by children whose parents 
get some state Ulp with the expense. (There are also 15,000 
boarders within the state system.) If it could be shown, that 
many more hoarohg places are needed, then the public 
schools could be shown to have something to offer* The com¬ 
mission therefore produced some of the least convincing 
statistics ever printed, designed to show that there will be 
80,000 children in “boarding need” by 198°* and diat 
47,000 of them might as well be put in private schools. 

The commission then hastens to add that the private 
schools should not be asked to take any of the children who 
most need extra money spending on them—the disturbed, 
the very stupid, the problem kids. It thinks public school* 
in their present form—academic, tradition-bound, single-" 
—are quite unsuitable for most of the new children who sha 
be boarded out (if not, indeed, for any children at all^and 
before the state starts paying for places at them they /°uld 
have to be changed almost entirely. The stateaide^pupils 
should not merely be scattered in penny packages 
of wicked old unregenerate public schools, but concentrated in 
a few reformed schools that would take only ha^mor pupils 
privately. And so the benefits of boartifag education 
would be extended to children from** wider range of back¬ 
grounds, while ^he “ divisive ' 4 ™* of the probe school 

by. a. W^ardiiv Schools 
Corporation to Jkh sebg* would subnet themselves as 
candidate! for roanbeiri*** ^ «hcme, wd- to which pupils 
would be submitt^ Ber autWnties or by their 

parents. Th^cfe^*° n would nurojftmdi from local 
and approve loans/or capital improve¬ 
ment# a^qjjffBfMW! schools. Parentsl^ould ,be asked to 
co^tribut^rf™^ ^ 1 ^ of education, according to their income. 
Ttie toty®®* extra cosi to public funds of its medium-term 
frropoyU7i Q °o statp-aided places W 1980) would be £12 

jljc Schooli Fir*t Report. HMSO, £i as. 6d. See also 

Bufhess Brief, pages 5* * nd 53- 


million a year ; but of courae various lesser costs cotild be 
assumed if fewer schools joined the proposed scheme. Initially, 
at least, one cannot object to some variant of these proposals 
on the ground of cost. The question is whether the thing is 
worth doing at all. 

If, as the commission argues, public schools are a “ divisive 
influence” in society, then they would not be made less 
divisive by changing the social composition of half the enrol¬ 
ment of half these schools. The division (if it exists) would 
merely be made along a different line, between the non¬ 
in tegrated schools and the rest. Meanwhile the chief bene¬ 
ficiaries would presumably fall into two classes : those who 
run the more unsuccessful private schools, which fear that 
they may not attract enough paying customers and would like 
some fees from the state ; and impoverished members of the 
middle class, who want boarding education for their children 
but cannot raise the full fees. Neither^ run-down private 
schools nor run-down bourgeois parents would seem to have 
the highest of priorities in claims on the public purse just now. 

One further proposal of the commission needs discussing. 
Independent schools now receive about 9 per cent of their 
income in payments from public funds for services rendered : 
,£5.5 million a year from local education authorities in respect 
of pupils in private schools, and almost £4 million a year, 
via the help given to public servants (mostly overseas) with 
their educational expenses. They also benefit indirectly from 
various concealed subsidies from the Exchequer. Mr Howard 
Glennerster’s researches for the commission will be appearing 
119 more detail later. But it appears that the public schools’ 
classification as “ charities ” earns them tax relief of well over 
£4 million a year, even before the tax relief on the investment 
income of the richest ones is included ; and some of the really 
.rich, old, well-endowed ones get up to a quarter of their 
income from endowments. The commission argues that the 
Schools are not charitable in action, and should not be 
favoured as if they were. This sounds totally logical—until 
scunebody asks why schools should not be recognised as 
charities, while cats’ homes are. 

\Far more important than tax favours extended to the 
schools are tax favours extended to parents. Surtax relief on 
covenants made in favour of minors by people other than 
thear parents was abolished in 1965. This year the Chancellor 
knocked out another tax fiddle, by aggregating the invest* 
ment income of minors with that of their parents for tax 
purposes. Of this the commission approves. But, as many 
advertisement columns show, there are still a dozen ways in 
which the rich can make their money go farther than 
poor, and get the Exchequer to help into the baigain* Some 
of them are still likely to be found to aid private education. 

It is false to pretend that the public school# are an educa¬ 
tional problem. Because the commission’s report was asked 
'to behave as though that falsehood were true, the ordinary 
public’41 reaction to its. muddled report may be disappoint* 
rrifeas ff you ^iUr--but it riiould not be,surprise. The Govern* 
mefit’s reaction should be total inaction. 
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Services for People 

The reorganisation proposed for Britain's health and personal social services 
must live up to its aim of being consumer-oriented 


Two important documents which have appeared this week— 
and whose details are discussed on pages 40 and 41—are 
concerned with the most directly personal services in Britain’s 
welfare state. Both deal with an administrative structure that 
has long been in need of simplification and reform. 

The first document is the Ministry of Health’s green paper 
on the future structure of the national health service in 
England and Wales (the colour green is meant to imply there 
is room for discussion before it becomes a blueprint). At 
present this service is split into three : the hospital service, 
the family doctor service, and a lot of odds and ends under 
the local authorities. The ministry, as expected, suggests 
the abolition of this tripartite structure in favour of all-purpose 
areas boards, each serving around 1 million people. 

The second document is the Seebohm committee’s thick 
and meaty report, the product of two and a half years* study 
of the local authority personal social services (which means 
the mass of council officers who are concerned with offering 
aid, advice and support—usually not in money, but in other 
forms—to the young, old, handicapped and other special 
groups). Again as expected, the main recommendation is for 
the establishment of a single new department in each local 
authority, to combine all the social welfare functions now 
scattered among several departments. 

Both documents are concerned with treating the individual 
in the context of his whole environment—a theme that has 
considerable relevance to the future training of doctors and 
social workers. Both deal with services that need, above all, 
to be consumer-oriented (which is not at all the same thing 
as saying that they ought to meet all consumer demands). Both 
face the problems of trying to deploy professional skills where 
they can be most useful, and of having to overcome various 
sorts of green-eyed professional and political jealousies. 

Some of the difficulties involved are implicit in the fact that 
the Seebohm report is addressed to no fewer than four 
ministers : the Home Secretary, the Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, the Minister of Health, and the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government. And even this 
roll-call on its title page manages to miss out its most import¬ 
ant reader : the so-called social services “ overlord,” Mr 
Richard Crossman, who by the autumn is expected to take 
charge of a maxi-ministry for health plus welfare. 

Unfortunately, it is already apparent that these, on the 
whole, eminently sensible proposals arc at the mercy of the 
kind of professional and interdepartmental rivalries that have 
prevented a rational structure in the past. They must not be 
allowed to impede progress now. Essentially, the green pfper. 
and the Seebohm report complement each other. Bofi the 
Ministry of Health clearly rushed out its propoqatytp soothe 
the feelings of the medical officers of health, XiStIM , 

functions and status would be increasingly eroded by w 
implementation of the Seebohm proposals. Hie Ckmmtnent 
ought not to succumb to pressure to put doctors in charge of 
the amalgamated personal social services. As the green paper 
rightly points out, medical officers of health will have plenty 
of new opportunities if the concept of “ community medicine ” 
really gets off the ground. 

There are certain important fields in whichthe two sets of 
proposals could coaflict—for instance in the care of the 
mentally sick and the old—but those can perfectly well be 
sorted out by goodwill and co-operation on the spot. Local 


authority social workers already work successfully in some 
mental hospitals ; this kind of secondment should become 
much more frequent. Again, the administrative structure 
proposed by Seebohm fits in quite logically with local health 
authority programmes for building health centres. Who sits in 
what building will be of minor importance compared with 
accessibility to the right combination of services for the con¬ 
sumer. Social service workers are combining into one pro¬ 
fessional association ; their bosses need to show the same spirit. 

The most bitter battle at central government level will be 
whether the Home Office should continue to run the children’s 
service. There will be no sense at all in keeping its administra¬ 
tion in Whitehall apart from that of the other welfare services, 
when their amalgamation at local government level will be at 
the heart of any reform. But the Home Office is digging its 
heels in hard—especially as it feels, rightly, that the probation 
service may eventually go the same way. The Home Office 
has run the children’s service imaginatively and, well ; presum¬ 
ably the same civil servants would continue to do so. But Mr 
Callaghan wants the Home Office to become more, not less, 
involved in social matters. Under the guise of his responsibility 
for immigration, he announced this week the first fruits of the 
interdepartmental committee studying the “ urban pro¬ 
gramme ” for areas with extra social problems. 

That these fruits are sparse is not his fault. When the 
Prime Minister heralded this particular grand design in 
January, it was. obvious that there was going to be no spare 
money. Mr Wilson hoped the “ more fortunate areas ” might 
sacrifice spending in favour of the needy cities. The response 
to that hope has not been deafening. Instead, vague central 
government economies are said to be going to yield (within 
existing spending limits) £20 million-£25 million over the next 
four years for the social problem areas. It is in keeping with 
Seebohm’s concern for pre-school children that the Home 
Secretary suggested that nurseries and the children’s service 
might have first claim on this money. This co-ordinated 
approach to “social need ” is right, but that does not alter the 
fact that the Home Office does not look the right place for 
the permanent role of social co-ordination. And there is the 
additional objection that it bears this role at present only by 
virtue of the fact that the presence of coloured immigrants in 
an area is classified as a “ social problem ” in the same breath 
as bad housing and poor education. 

■ Thearguments will be conducted between the experts, the 
administrators and the politktam. But the issues—the future 
riiape functions of the health and personal social services 
{or .many ^dlWades to eoipe^are of profound ^importance to 
the electorate as a whole* Seebohm speaks democracy. 
Cjne of the report’s most dgnificaut chapters concerns the 
dii^ -in. the evolution of the 

sohial jKrvicea The limitary of Health’s paper, on the other 
hand, proposes .area boards that will not be elected or 
vtihtiveribk to anyone except the minister. 

As things ait, the ministry has good arguments on its side. 
But, after the Royal Commission on Local Government has 
reported at the end of this year, one must hope for the 
emergence of councils bjf sufficient weight and responsibility 
re^KmsaWc for healthas they will be for the $)Hedf0eial 
mmm* theta Services are made more cbmprc^ita^ 
to the consumer, so he will rightly become more cnticalof 
them, and want to make his voice heard * 
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THE WORLD 


International Report 


How Dubcek got the upper 
hand in the war of nerves 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


With the Russian politburo coming to meet 
Mr Dubcek at a secret rendezvous, the 
mood in Prague is one in which jubilant 
confidence fades into alarm and then 
returns again. Mr Dubcek’s task for the 
week has been to smother incipient 
national jubilation and try not to make 
too much of the fact that the Russians 
have accepted a diplomatic checkmate by 
being forced to tread Czechoslovak soil. 

When Mr Brezhnev was still insisting 
that the Czechs should go to Moscow, 
Kiev or Lvov it looked for a while as 
though the Russians had painted them¬ 
selves into a corner. The Czechs refused 
to talk as long as foreign troops were still 
on their soil. Moscow then ordered its 
forces to drag their feet, suggesting real 
trouble ; but Mr Dubcek’s firm stand 
appears to have had a signal effect. 

The worry now is that any Russian 
demand to troops in Czechoslovakia 


to secure the border with west Germany 
will bring the pain on again. The Czechs 
anticipated this one before the Russians 
arrived, leaving no doubt as to what their 
reply would be by producing Major- 
General Karel Peprny, commander of the 
frontier forces, and some of his unit com¬ 
manders on a television programme to 
assure the nation that the western frontier 
was completely secure. 

The repeated delays in removing what 
have turned out to be a very considerable 
Soviet military force and the specious 
explanations employed—repair of equip¬ 
ment, waiting for spares, bridges unsafe 
(but safe enough to come in on), Czech 
tourist traffic, troops wearied and forced 
to rest—have done nothing to inspire 
Czech confidence in future Russian 
assurances. Nor has the fact that the 
Czech leadership were badly duped over 
the magnitude of what was first advertised 



as a routine staff exercise involving only a 
minimum of troops. The military 
manoeuvres and their painful aftermath 
have achieved precisely the reverse of 
what Moscow intended by uniting the 
nation firmly behind Mr Dubcek. 

There has still been no formal 
announcement of the final withdrawal of 
the Soviet army and nobody seriously 
doubts that there are substantial numbers 
of small Russian units tucked away in 
remote but strategic positions in the 
country. The estimate that on one night 
no fewer than i,ooo trucks carrying 
signals equipment crossed the border is 
some indication of the extent of the 
operation. Czech military intelligence, 
which has not been dilatory in keeping a 
close eye on its allies, now knows that 
the exercise could have turned into a full- 
scale military takeover. The extravagant 
quantity of sophisticated radio and radai 
equipment covered the whole country and 
seems to have been intended to blot out 
all Czech transmissions, replacing them 
with Soviet broadcasts. 

It is now believed that at the Warsaw 
meeting of Soviet trusties Mr Brezhnev 
strongly advocated military intervention. 
The most likely explanation of why he 
then changed his mind appears to have 
been the stubborn and unequivocal Czech 
reaction, a detail on which Soviet intel¬ 
ligence had demonstrably misinformed 
Moscow. Mr Dubcek, even if he does not 
have all his party presidium behind him, 
is now meeting the Russians with a man¬ 
date by the Czech party and nation in 
the form of a unanimous vote of con¬ 
fidence from the central committee plus 
thousands of petitions, letters and tele¬ 
grams from workers’ organisations. He fc 
also relying on the moral support of 
President Tito and the Rumanian Mr 
Ceausescu, who are said to be ready to 
fly to Prague whenever he asks them. 

Many of the so-called conservatives 
have smartly switched their ideas after 
experiencing the Russians* duplicity. One 
hard-liner, Mr Martin Vaculik, admitted 
he had shifted his position “when 1 
realised it was matters of principle, demo- 
cratisation and the like which were at 
issue, not personalities.’' Another hard¬ 
liner, Mr Drahomir Kolder, surprised the 
100 or so members of the central com¬ 
mittee when he read a 15-minute declara¬ 
tion virtually supporting the Warsaw 
letter with allegations of counter-revolu¬ 
tion, only to fold away his speech and 
add: “ I unreservedly support the 
decisions and actions proposed by the 
presidium.*’ 

Only two , prominent Slovaks A*® 
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regained as doubtful elements in a united 
front—Mr Vasil Bilak, the Slovak party 
chief, who may well be eased out at the 
September party congress, and Mr Gustav 
Huaak (not a member of the presidium of 
14 but as deputy premier a powerful 
voice) who was the only person at last 
weekend’s critical meetings to advocate 
a cave-in to Russian demands. 

The Czech press, radio and television 
present a solid front, although self¬ 
censorship has cut down or modified the 
anti-Soviet outbursts of a few weeks ago. 
Anger has given way to a distinct touch 
of the sardonic. East Germany’s official 
party paper Neues Deutschland was called 
“ Agent 007 ” for its frenetic excitement 
over the planted cache of arms—which 
were, incidentally, of an obsolescent pat¬ 
tern delivered by the United States to 
Russia during the last war. Invitations 
have been made to tourist officials, writers 
and party men to visit Czechoslovakia 
and find out the truth for themselves. 
Live television interviews have been 
broadcast with Bulgarian, Russian, east 
German, Polish and Hungarian tourists in 
Prague, who clearly were unaware that 
their own governments were locked in a 
hitter argument with the Czechs. 

The central committee paper Rude 
Pravo takes care of charges of a 
threatened western intervention as fol¬ 
lows : “ The world situation has changed 
considerably since 1956, the cold war, the 
Suez crisis, the counter-revolution in 
Hungary. Some believe the United States 
would provoke the Soviet Union by 
fomenting a 1 counter revolution ’ in 
Czechoslovakia. This would be illogical 
... the Prague spring and hot summer 
are in no way connected with an anti¬ 
socialist counter-revolution.” 

All the same, stalling the Russians, 
even for a man as adroit and well-versed 
m Soviet techniques as Mr Dubcek, is 
not an exercise to be done with one hand 
only. Progress in more pressing domestic 
issues, such as the formulation of the 
new electoral law in time for elections on 
a broader political front next year and 
the preparation of a new constitutional 
law, have been slowed down. Priority is 
being given to the federation law which 
will create two autonomous regions—one 
Czech and one Slovak—due for imple¬ 
mentation at the end of October, the 
50th anniversaxy of the republic. The 
rest, including decisions on policy towards 
the west, is being put on ice until the 
present crisis has blown over. Clearly 
this would not be the subtlest moment 
to announce greater freedom and political 
opportunity for non-communist parties 
and bodies of the national front—the 
precise heretical issue which is causing 
general insomnia in the Kremlin. 

Almost certainly the best, if the 
simplest, commentary on Mr Dubcek’s 
diplomatic victory was provided this week 
by a man in the street, interviewed on 
television: ** Why should our leaders go 
to Moscow ? They have been there before, 
and anyway leaders who go to Moscow 
are either sick when they go or become 
sick after they arrive.” 


Bohemian bastion 


The troops that Russia is deploying in the 
exercises announced with brutal and 
clumsy ostentation on Tuesday could 
provide the support in depth needed if it 
were to resort to force in Czechoslovakia. 
The exercises are seemingly on the grand 
scale. They are purported to stretch from 
the Baltic coast right down the Polish and 
Czech borders. The drums are being 
rolled ; but quite how many soldiers will 
get on parade, and where, is the Kremlin’s 
secret. The manoeuvres involve rear 
support troops, but, pointedly, reservists 
are being called up to take part in them, 
and—this at harvest time, too—civilian 
vehicles are also being requisitioned. 

These exercises are yet another stage in 
the maladroit war of nerves that the 
Russians are conducting against the 
Czechs. They add to the tensions already 
created by the continuing presence of the 
Russian troops on Czechoslovak soil and 
by the demand that Russian troops 
should be permanently stationed along 
the western border of Czechoslovakia. In 
contrast to the Russians the west Germans 
are playing it cool, switching their 
September manoeuvres from the Czech 
border to the south-west 

The Russians’ primary fear may be that 
the Czech ferment will further disturb the 
political stability of eastern Europe and 
even of the Soviet Union. But there is a 
more strictly strategic consideration that 
must also come into their thinking; bow 
reliable a military ally will the new 
Czechoslovakia be r The Czechs, remem¬ 
bering the fate of Hungary in 1956, have 
insisted time and again that they intend 
to remain Russia’s loyal allies* But the 


Russians are plainly dubious about this 
loyalty. 

Any weakening of the alliance would 
have important military consequences for 
Russia. At the worst, Russia would have 
to cease counting upon the support of the 
four tank and ten rifle divisions, making 
up an army of around 175,000 men, and 
the 600 tactical strike aircraft that 
Czechoslovakia contributes to the alliance. 
In eastern Europe, the Czech armed 
forces are third only in size to the Russian 
and Polish ones. Indeed, apart from 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia maintains a 
higher proportion of its population under 
arms than any other country in the 
Warsaw Pact. This means that the 
Russians could not count on a military 
walkover in Czechoslovakia if they were 
to resort to armed coercion. They could 
deploy a massive superiority in the air 
(and in airborne troops) but, taking into 
account the difficult country for tanks 
along most of the Czech borders, they 
do not possess, in the divisions immediately 
on hand in eastern Europe, an overwhelm¬ 
ing superiority in armoured formations. 
There is thus a military as well as political 
reason for the delay in withdrawing 
their troops from Czechoslovakia. To 
be absolutely sure of success against the 
Czechs they might well have to bring 
divisions forward from Russia itself. This 
helps to underline the significance of the 
exercises they have announced. 

Because of its geographical position, 
Czechoslovakia must loom nearly as large 
in Russia’s military strategy as east 
Germany. If it edged towards neutrality 
in effect; if not in theory, it would be a 
wedge dividing east Germany and Poland 
in the north from Hungary in the south. 
Moreover, the mountains of Bohemia 
represent a pivot for either offensive or 
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defensive conventional '• operations in 
central Europe, forming a strong southern 
flank to any drive or counter-drive across 
the north German plains. The Russian 
ability to keep a large number of German 
and American troops tied down in 
southern Germany would be weakened if 
threatening concentrations of troops could 
be posed only along the east German 
border and not in the Bohemian bastion 
as well. 

The best that Russia can expect, mili¬ 
tarily, to emerge from this crisis is that 
Czechoslovakia will remain a firm ally, 
fully supporting any defensive or offensive 
actions by the Warsaw Fact powers. But 
even that is likely to mean conceding to 
the Czechs a more independent voice in 
the military as well as the political plans 
of the alliance. Russia might ultimately 
have to setde for an understanding that 
Czechoslovakia would defend itself against 
any western attack, with its own forces 
buying time while Russia and other east 
European countries sent reinforcements 
forward. (This might be comparable to 
the way that “ alliance-free ” Sweden’s 
ability to defend itself provides a shield 
for a large part of Nato’s, northern flank.) 
The very worst—a Czech army that would 
not fight against the West at all, and 
a hostile population—would create 
the nightmare for the Russians of 
having to garrison Czechoslovakia with 
their own troops. And the more they 
attempt to force the Czechs back into line, 
the closer the nightmare of a gap in their 
defensive cordon in eastern Europe will 
loom. The more the Russians threaten to 
use arms to impose their will on the 
Czechs, the greater the damage they are 
liable to do to their own strategic purposes 
in Europe. 

Germany 

Dreaming of Europe 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT ~~ 

The vision of a united Europe that meant 
much to groping Germans in the 1950s 
has since lost its exciting clarity. So has 
that of the more compact Franco-German 
community projected in this decade by Dr 
Adenauer and General de Gaulle. The 
older generation’s tardy translating of fair 
promises into sound facts is one of the 
major grievances that moves the young to 
join, with European unanimity, in the 
serious fun of baiting {he establishment. 

Both as head of the government of the 
most economically powerful of the six 
states composing the European Economic 
Community, and as a party leader who is 
often reproached for being lackadaisical, 
Herr Kiesinger is openly troubled by the 
sluggish pace of European integration. 
Before going on holiday this month the 
chancellor spoke of his uneasiness to dele¬ 
gates of the Christian Social Union (the 
Christian Democrats* Bavarian incarna- 

a i) in annual conference at Munich. The 
que task of this European generation, 
Herr Kiesinger reflected, was to bring 


Debrt end Brandt join tends, without ideais 

about the unification of Europe. If it 
succeeded it would be able to look history 
in the face ; were it to fail it would be 
bitterly condemned. 

As an instant stimulant Herr Kiesinger 
recommended a meeting of the heads of 
the European community’s six govern¬ 
ments. It was time, he said, that they gave 
their confused and disappointed country¬ 
men a clear lead that would restore 
momentum and purpose to the Rome 
treaties. True, much had been accom¬ 
plished, so much indeed that gradually 
people could no longer see the European 
wood for the trees. Herr Kiesinger cited 
public perplexity at continuing customs 
control at the frontiers although the 
customs union had come into force on 
July 1 st. That dues were still exacted 
here and there on various goods showed 
how far the Six still had to go to com¬ 
plete a thoroughly common order. 

It has so happened that since Herr 
Kiesinger aired his disquiet, ministers of 
the Six meeting in Brussels have done 
two things that should restore some of 
the public’s shaken confidence in the 
common market’s effectiveness and good 
sense. First, on July 19th, after ten years’ 
haggling, the ministers of transport agreed 
to five important co-ordinating measures. 
These provide for similar working hours 
for inter-European road hauliers; for 
regimentation of an inter-European fleet of 
1,200 licensed lorries ; for a lorry’s right 
to carry 50 litres of fuel tax-free across 
any frontier ; and for similar conditions 
of competition on roads, railways, and 
inland waterways. 

Second, on July 23rd, the ministers of 
agriculture instructed the European Com¬ 
mission in Brussels to work out in detail 
by September 15 th their suggestions for 
disposing of 160,000 tons of surplus butter. 
These envisage selling it cheaply to people 
who can’t ordinarily afford butter, pro¬ 
cessing milk into powder for despatch to 
badly fed countries, adding itTto cattle 
fodder, and increasing the cream con¬ 


tent of drinking milk. The existence of a 
total surplus of 300,000 tons of butter in 
the common market, of which some 
100,000 tons are in Germany, has long 
vexed German taxpayers. The German 
consumers’ association has estimated that 
the equivalent of the annual wages of 
400,000 industrial workers (each earning 
900 marks a month) go to subsidise Ger¬ 
man dairy farmers alone. The decision 
to reduce the “ butter mountain ” has 
raised hopes that Brussels will soon tackle 
the problem of surplus fruit and vege¬ 
tables. At present this surplus is mostly 
destroyed at an annual cost of 240 million 
marks to common market taxpayers. 

Unhappily for the more adventurous 
advocates of political union, national self- 
interest plays a much bigger role in 
today’s European calculations than it did 
when the ideals of the Rome treaties were 
formulated. Herr Brandt, the foreign 
minister, remarked on July 4th that there 
was still no real basis of agreement among 
the Six upon which a defence community 
might be founded, and that military and 
political arrangements were inextricably 
associated. The most Herr Brandt con¬ 
siders attainable at present is “ closer inter¬ 
governmental collaboration, aiming at 
political co-ordination, especially in 
foreign affairs.” 

As yet there has been no response from 
Paris to Herr Kiesinger’s call for a Euro¬ 
pean summit conference. He is proposing 
to repeat it in September when General 
de Gaulle is next due in Bonn. But 
nobody supposes that a chastened French 
economy will have converted die general 
to a new state of co-operativeness. Cer¬ 
tainly not so far as the British application 
for membership of the community is 
concerned. And Herr Brandt has stated 
frankly that for the time being he has 
given up advocating new entries and is 
concentrating instead on trying to lower 
tariff walls and promote technical con¬ 
sultation and collaboration. It js a sadden* 
ingly slow business. 


the economist july 27, 1968 
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The Singapura Inter*Continental with 195 rooms, completely air conditioned, is located in Singapore's exclusive 
new shopping area ten minutes from the commercial center. Restaurants and lounges are favorites 
of local businessmen - typical of Inter* Continental Hotels in the Asia-Pacific area. 


Here's one reason why InterContinental 

belongs on your next Pacific business meeting agenda. 

There are 10 others just as good. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That’s why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of Inter* Continental Hotels. 

Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit all tastes. Our lounges are, invariably, 
gathering places for the world's business elite. Meeting rooms? All Inter*Continental Hotels are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 

And, for all our uniform standards of efficiency, we’re experts at maintaining the local atmosphere 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. For reservations call your travel agent or 
Inter* Continental. 


Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Hong Kong-The Mandarin 
Tokyo-Hotel Okura 
Melbourne - Hotel Southern Cross 
Djakarta - Hotel Indonesia 
Bangkok-Siam Inter*Continental , 

New Delhi -Oberoi Inter*Continental 
Auckland - InterContinental Auckland 
Bali-Hotel Bali Beach 
Tahiti -Tahara'a I nter • Continental 
Pago Pago-1 nter* Continental Pago Pago 
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Algeria _ *_ 

A gift they could 
have done without 

So long as Israel occupies Arab territories 
there is bound to be an Arab resistance 
of some sort. And if one sort—the run of 
the mill guerrilla raiding—appears to 
have little impact, militant Palestinian 
exiles will think up other things. Probably 
not the most dreadful things imaginable. 
The fear of Israeli reprisals on civilian 
populations and a genuine concern not to 
show too ugly a face to the world has so 
far kept Arab freedom fighting within 
certain bounds. But the hi-jacking by 
Palestinian commandos of Israel’s El A 1 
airliner into Algeria on Tuesday touches 
the borderline. It was obviously done for 
publicity, with scant regard for the safety 
of the passengers, and designed to nudge 
Arab governments as well as give Israel a 
not inconsiderable blow. 

In recent months the gulf between the 
Palestine resistance groups and, the 
Egyptian and Jordanian governments has 
been widening. Unlike these governments, 
the resistance groups reject the Security 
Council’s November resolution outright. 
The three main groups, el Fatah, the 
Palestine Liberation Organisation, and the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine (a branch of the Arab Nationalist 
movement) are at loggerheads about many 
things, as happens in most resistance 
movements. But they are at one on this 
point. 

It might have been more dramatic to 
have landed the aircraft in Egypt, or even 
Syria. But the hazards would have been 
too great. Syria is in open conflict with 
the popular front group who claim to 
have hi-jacked the aircraft; and has two 
of its men in prison. President Nasser 
would have been none too welcoming 
either (though, as it happens, the Israelis 
are blaming him anyhow). In a mild way 
the Israelis regularly break international 
law (if it counts for anything in the 
present state of Arab-Israel semi-war) by 
sending their reconnaissance planes over 
Egypt and Jordan and would plausibly 
argue that in self-defence they must do so. 
The aircraft are scanning the landscape 
for guerrilla hideouts. But they also 
remind Egyptians and Jordanians that in 
case of any funny business the Israelis 
are right there above them. 

It must anyhow have been tempting to 
impatient Palestinians' to call Algeria’s 
bluff. Far from the scene of conflict and 
with little to fear from Israel the Algerians 
have never budged from the hard line of 
supporting a “people’s war” against 
Israel to the hilt And no nonsense about 
political solutions. Now three of the 
“people” have brought them this 
awkward gift-horse in the Israeli aircraft, 
itsjcrew and Israeli passengers. 

* JURp Algerians are floored in being so 
donpcuy challenged and embarrassed 
jNpause Colonel Boumedienne is ruling 
country on a knife edge. His most 


powerful enemy Colonel Zbiri who only 
just failed to overthrow him last year, 
went to ground in Algeria, raised a 
maquis and has since been contacting 
opposition leaders in Europe, is again on 
the waipath, with a lot of die army be¬ 
hind him. The country is touching new 
depths of economic woe. So Boumedienne 
dare not put a foot wrong on. an issue 
about which public opinion has been con¬ 
ditioned to expect great things from hipi. 

On such occasions the Algerians tend 
to play for time as they did when British 
pilots were hi-jacked last year into bring¬ 
ing them Mr Tahombe. Fearing to lose 
an advantage and not knowing how to 
gain one they let things ride. Yet there 
is not much glory to be got from merely 
acceding to the dictates of the hi-jacking 
Palestinians. These commandos are 
demanding that the Israeli crew and 
passengers be treated as hostages against 
Arabs now in Israeli prisons on charges 
of subversion. Such victimisation of guilt¬ 
less civilians by an Arab government could 
damage the Arab case as much as the 
Arab “hate” propaganda did before the 
war last year. 

The nastiest aspect of this hi-iacking is 
the apparent wild and brutish behaviour 
of the hi-jackers. The Palestinians are of 
course not old hands at it like the Robin 
Hood Cubans (see page 66). The trouble 
is that all aspects of resistance are deeply 
unattractive to those who do not take 
part in it and only a final success 
enobles it. 


South Africa 

Chris's colleagues 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

Since the invention of 90-day and 180- 
day detention, the non-whites of South 
Africa have been a quiescent lot. While 
other countries have racial tensions, South 
Africa has grown accustomed to a heavy 
peace. Here, thanks to the long arm of 
the security police, black folk, like 
children, are seen but not heard. So it 
came as a surprise this month when 
trouble blew up along a quiet unguarded 
stretch of the colour line: non-white 
doctors in Natal declared a go-slow in 
protest against salary discrimination. Even 
more surprisingly, the revolt has drawn 
a wave of sympathy and support from 
white South Africans. 

Different pay for different races has 
always been the way in South Africa. A 
white teacher earns double what a black 
teacher earns, a white clerk three times 
as much as a black one. So there is noth¬ 
ing so special about the doctors’ griev¬ 
ances—-except that they are manifestly 
as well qualified as their white colleagues. 
They are trained at the same medical 
schools and write the same examinations. 
Also they work harder; there fure fewer 
of them handling more patients/and with 
violence increasing in the teeming African 


townships a houseman in a big non-white 
hospital may have to perform 40 or 50 
emergency operations in a single weekend 
shift. 

Hospitals are run by the provincial 
councils but pay scales for the doctors 
working in them are decided at national 
level. In 1966 scales were fixed giving 
white doctors 45 per cent more than non¬ 
white doctors. The non-whites sought 
quietly to have the gap narrowed, but 
early this July it was widened: white 
doctors were given a 46 per cent pay rise 
backdated to April ist/ and the non¬ 
whites were given nothing. Under the new 
scales a white houseman starts at 9,640 
rands a year, a coloured (mixed blood) 
or Indian at 1,380 rands, and an African 
at 1,960 rands. In some instances non¬ 
white specialists now earn less than white 
housemen. 

Chaffing under the pressure of over¬ 
work, the non-white—mostly Indian— 
doctors at Durban’s big King Edward 
VIII hospital and at Edendale hospital 
in the provincial capital of Pietermaritz¬ 
burg called a meeting and angrily 
threatened to walk out. “ They can if they 
want to, but where will they walk to ? *’ 
sneered Major Leonard Arthur, the Natal 
provincial councillor in charge of 
hospitals. This was the last straw. From 
merely blowing off steam the doctors 
decided to act: they did not walk out, 
but they began an awkward work to rule 
demonstration. Instead of attending to 
patients at the rate of 30 to 40 an hour, 
which is normal for a doctor at King 
Edward VIII, they slowed down to spend¬ 
ing 20 minutes with each patient. “For 
the first time we are giving them a proper, 
civilised examination,” remarked one 
Indian doctor. The queues swelled and 
waiting rooms overflowed, but the doctors 
were careful to attend promptly to all 
serious cases. 

The situation was embarrassing enough 
for the authorities. To make matters 
worse it happened to coincide with apres- 
tigious medical symposium in Cape Town 
at which surgeons who have performed 
heart transplant operations in various 
parts of the world—including Professor 
P. K. Sen of Bombay—gathered around 
South Africa’s top national hero, Dr Chris 
Barnard. Rubbing in salt, the non-white 
doctors sent a telegram to these surgeons 
explaining how they were discriminated 
against and asking for their support. 

At this point an unexpected crop of 
allies began to appear. Professor Gordon, 
dean of the medical school at the univers¬ 
ity of Natal where most of die doctors 
were trained, came out strongly in their 
support. Thirty-five Pietermaritzburg 
GPs signed a petition calling for “fair 
play” for the men at Edendale. The 
handful of white doctors at King Edward 
called a meeting in support of their non* 
white colleagues and some even 
announced that they would give their new 
increases to charity. The trade union 
council of South Africa, already engaged 
in another battle with the government, 
issued a supporting statement. Finally the 
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federal council of the South African 
medical association came out in favour of 
equal pay for all doctors. There has not 
been such a display of solidarity across 
the colour line on any issue since the 
Sharpeville massacre. Yet the issue— 
equal pay regardless of race—is inimical 
of the whole South African system. 

Because it is so fundamental, the govern¬ 
ment did not stay silent for long. Last 
week the minister of health, Albert 
Hertzog, told the non-white doctors 
bluntly that there could be no exceptions 
to the policy of differential salaries for 
the various race groups. The policy was 
fair and clear, he said : non-whites would 
get equal pay when their communities 
were able to contribute enough in taxes 
to pay the higher salaries. Exactly how 
their taxes are to increase while their 
incomes are held down he did not explain. 

Mr Theo Gerdener, the administrator 
of Natal (head of the provincial council) 
and a rising star in the governing National 
party, seems less inflexible. This week he 
agreed to meet the doctors and as a result 
they have ended their go-slow. There for 
the moment the matter rests. But it has 
stirred up some old embers among South 
Africa’s silent millions. 

Gibraltar and Spain 

Sore toes all round 

The number of politicians’ toes that have 
been painfully stubbed against the un¬ 
yielding Rock continues to increase. Lord 
Shepherd, the commonwealth office 
minister of state, who has lately had a 
hard time defending the thesis that it is 
actually in the Biafrans’ interest that 
Britain should sell more arms for use 
against them, may* have expected a rela¬ 
tively easy run* at the constitutional talks 
in Gibraltar which ended on Wednesday. 
But his very first remarks there threw the 
conference into a deadlock which was not 
broken until three days later. 

Lord Shepherd thought fit to start off 
by publicly warning the Gibraltarians that 
their new constitution must not in any way 
worsen Anglo-Spanish relations or block 
the eventual achievement of a modus 
vivendi with Spain. Their chief minister, 
Sir Joshua Hassan, described this as “ un¬ 
palatable” language for the people who 
had been on “the receiving end'* of 
Spain's threats and hostile actions. His 
indignation was widely shared. Gibral¬ 
tarians have every reason to want the 
improvement of relations with Spain. But, 
after enduring years of calculated Spanish 
unpleasantness, they will not listen docilely 
to maternalistic lectures implying that it is 
they who must at aU costs give no offence 
to a government in Madnd which, they 
have learnt, will find* cause for offence 
whatever they do. 

Worse followed. Lord Shepherd 
promptly went on to discount die Gibral¬ 
tarians* anxiety to have their link with 



Gibraltarians tailing Mr Thomson how they feel 

Britain formalised. No formula, “ how- full integration with Britain, the British 


ever solemn-sounding,” could add any¬ 
thing to the existing “ links of interest and 
sentiment,” he assured them. Unfortu¬ 
nately for him, the Gibraltarians have 
heard enough of this kind of talk, from 
both Labour and Tory politicians, to 
distinguish fact from fudge. During Mr 
George Thomson’s visit in May they had 
made clear that they regarded the formal¬ 
ising of the link with Britain as being of 
the first importance. This was the main 
theme in the memorandum that was then 
presented to the commonwealth secretary 
on behalf of all the political groups, after 
an impressive silent march through the 
streets by most of the population. 

The conference had to be suspended. 
Lord Shepherd was disappointed in his 
hopes of concentrating on internal reforms 
and of getting quietly right through the 
talks to an agreed final communique. 
Instead on July 20th an interim joint 
communique was adopted and issued. In 
this, the British Government said that an 
explicit promise never to hand over the 
Gibraltarians to another state against their 
wishes would be attached to the order in 
council promulgating the new constitu¬ 
tion ; and the Gibraltarian representatives 
said that their requirement for the formali¬ 
sing of the link had thus been met. 

Less agreement on other points in the 
May memorandum was recorded in the 
interim communique. The Gibraltarians 
restated their ultimate aims of securing 
exemption from restrictions on immigra¬ 
tion into Britain, and of having their 
affairs handled through the home office. 
The British representatives dismissed the 
first request as “impossible” and the 
second as “solely a matter of United 
Kingdom domestic convenience.” So in 
future Gibraltarians will ,have to deal with 
whatever the foreign office is called after 
its absorption of the commonwealth office, 
and rely on Mr Thomson’s rather puzzling 
promise that, although th$y ; cannot 
exempted coptno^ • any 

of them who want to come to wifi 

be able to do so. As to the, aspirations 
voiced by Major Robert Beliefs party for 


Government refuses to accept such pro¬ 
posals “ in the foreseeable future,” 
although it recognises “ that there is 
always scope for development in any con¬ 
stitutional relationship.” 

This week, the talks ran more easily 
through questions of internal constitutional 
reform. Constitutionally, little Gibraltar is 
a late starter that has gone a long way in 
the past decade (only in 1959 were elected 
council members given departmental res¬ 
ponsibilities ; only in 1964 did a represen¬ 
tative ministry become responsible to a 
democratically elected legislative body), 
but still has quite a way to go. As mayor, 
Sir Joshua Hassan heads the city council ; 
as chief minister, he dominates the tiny 
legislative council and the council of 
ministers (which are almost identical, now 
that a broad political coalition has been 
formed in the face of Spain’s pressure) ; 
but British official authority still looms 
large in the executive Gibraltar council 
headed by the governor and commander- 
in-chief. The problem is to rid Gibraltar 
of some of this weight of political appara¬ 
tus while extending its elected representa¬ 
tives’ powers over domestic affairs. 

The fusing of the city and legislative 
councils has been quite easily arranged. 
More obviously delicate is the problem of 
distinguishing matters of wholly domestic 
concern from those in the spheres of 
defence and i security which will be 
retained in official hands. Lord Shepherd 
insisted at the start of these talks that 
“ there must continue to be an effective 
British presence in day-to-day administra¬ 
tion.” This approach was little to the 
taste of Sir Joshua and his electee) col¬ 
leagues. Their proposals included the 
abolition of the governor’s reserved powers 
<m domestic matters. The constitutional 
committee which they formed two years 
ago had recommended that questions of 
Overlapping responsibility should be 
decided by a consultative group in which 
elected and official .members would be 
equally represented. 

It would hardly seem possible to repre¬ 
sent the projected constitutional changes 


*4 

as injurious to Spain ; but in> Gibraltar it 
was rightly assumed tlfkt ^ the Madrid 
regime would so represent them, if only 
to create a pretext for imposing some 
further unpleasantness. Since deadlock 
was reached in the last round of Angto- 
Spanish talks in March, the Franco regime 
has made its closure of the land frontier 
effectively complete, except for the daily 
passage of the 5,000 Spaniards whose 
employment in Gibraltar provides their 
country with £2 million a year in foreign 
exchange. A British note to the United 
Nations, published on July and, pointed 
out that any resumption of Anglo-Spanish 
talks seemed for the present to be ruled 
out by the tightening of Madrid’s squeeze. 

The Spanish foreign minister, Sr 
Castiella, who has suffered even more than 
Lord Shepherd from the soreness of a 
stubbed toe, seems in no position to dis¬ 
engage from the campaign which he has so 
long directed, and which has cost many 
Spaniards dear while visibly destroying 
the friendly feelings toward Spain that 
had existed among Gibraltarians. The day 
before Lord Shepherd bumped himself 
against the Rock, Sr Castiella flew to 
Washington for another bargaining session 
about the renewal of the 1953 agreement 
on American bases in Spain. A few weeks 
earlier his colleague Sr Fraga Iribame, 
the minister of information, had publicly 
attacked the United States for not sup¬ 
porting the Spanish claim to Gibraltar and 
added a threatening reference to the 
approach of the talks about bases. But so 
far there has been no more sign of the 
Americans yielding to this rather crude 
pressure than of the Rock itself crumbling. 

Meanwhile the Madrid government 
seems to have stubbed yet another toe in 
its efforts to reconcile its pressure on the 
Gibraltarians with its claims to approve 
of self-determination. “Spain has never 
been colonialist,” declared General Franco 
on July 20th, “ It is civilising ( civilizador ), 
which is quite different.” He was referring 
to Africa (where the distinction he was 
making has not been well received when 
made, as it more often is, by the Portu¬ 
guese), and specifically to Equatorial 
Guinea (Rio Muni and Fernando Poo). 
On the 10th Spain had informed the UN 
that this colony would become indepen¬ 
dent in October. But the UN then received 
a petition from four of the African repre¬ 
sentatives who had taken part in the long 
and stormy independence negotiatibns 
with Spain that came to a bitterly dis¬ 
puted end in June. They accused the 
Franco government of having imposed on 
the territory a constitution and electoral 
law that would enable it to retain control. 

During the oddly furtive independence 
conference in Madrid the African dele¬ 
gates had addressed a similar complaint 
to U Thant, with the plea that the UN 
should reject Spain’s invitation to send 
observers to Equatorial Guinea in August 
during the projected referendum there, 
which the delegates described as a 

farce.These revelations may make it 
Mifficult lor Spain to muster much African 
pw Awn rapport in the n&t UN 
Assembly for its claims to Gibraltar. 
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Shaking the tree 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

In Afghanistan, too, students threatened 
the government’s stability in the second 
half of May. Starting at the German- 
sponsored art school, the riots spread to 
include other schools in the Karte-char 
area of Kabul. And in Kabul, if not in 
Paris, student riots are capable of con¬ 
siderable effect. 

In October, 1965, university and high 
school students managed to bring down the 
government. Last year, the prime 
minister, Mr Maiwandwal, was gradually 
squeezed out of office by the unanswered 
questions put first by students, and then 
by others, about his administration’s con¬ 
nections with the Central Intelligence 
Agency—a charge that had appeared in 
the American magazine Ramparts. Now 
Mr Nour Ahmad Etemadi, who replaced 
Mr Maiwandwal as prime minister last 
November, faces similar problems, though 
for less definable reasons. 

* One difference about the spate of riot¬ 
ing this spring was that for the first time 
the disaffection spread among workers as 
well as students. In several state-owned 
enterprises workers marched out to 
accompany the students in their protests. 
These moves were not organised by any 
recognised trade union—there isn’t any— 
but neither were they entirely spon¬ 
taneous. Political parties do exist, though 
they are not yet legal. They may become 
legitimate if and when the political parties 
bill, which has been in the legislative 
process for more than two years, is signed. 

Afghanistan has changed as much in 
the last nine years as in the previous 50. 
In 1959 the king, Mohammed Zahir Shah, 
prevailed upon his generals and cabinet 
ministers to appear in public with their 
wives unveiled ; this was the start of a 
move to liberate Afghan women from the 
chaderi , a shapeless head to toe tent. Now 
a woman sits in the cabinet as minister 
of health while about half the women in 
Kabul go about in modem dress. Under 
the constitution ratified in September, 
1964, the king cut off his relatives from 
control of the government. His cousin, 
Sardar Saud, was removed as prime 
minister while other bloo^ relatives were 
barred from holding cabinet or high 
judiciary office. 

The new constitution was the king's 
method of moving away from the absolute 
power of the monarchy (and family) to¬ 
wards rule by ministers, responsible to an 
elected parliament, and towards an inde¬ 
pendent judiciary. He is sharply aware 
that such devolution does not come easily. 
Politicians, more conscious Of their privi¬ 
leges and authority than of their respon¬ 
sibility, tend neither to pass legislation nor 
defeat it, thus holding up any movement 
at all. In its turn, the government hasbeen 
known 1 to rule by carefully preventing a 
auorum in oarlianxent. ■ ■ 

When Mr Etemadi presented Ms pro- 
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gramme to parliament last autumn, the 
government relayed the entire proceedings 
over the state-run radio network. This 
was done to avoid a repetition of what 
happened two years before when university 
students marched on parliament to pre¬ 
sent their own views. But the proceed¬ 
ings were far from being short or simple ; 
opposition leaders, both left-wing and 
right-wing, seized the chance to speak 
their allotted ten minutes worth. The 
effects are still being felt. 

Seven new “ private ” newspapers have 
been allowed to spring up which reflect 
the views of the embryo political parties. 
Parwan (The Flag) and Shuley Joweed 
(The Eternal Flame) take a sharp left 
turn from the more sedate and govern¬ 
ment-owned Artis, lslah and Heywad. 
Much of the news, though, still travels 
in the more traditional form of word of 
inouth. In this leaf-shaped country, the 
size of Texas, which stretches from the 
western tip of China to the deserts of 
Baluchistan and south-eastern Iran, the 
words of travellers still carry more weight 
than newspapers and radio. In part this 
reflects the native suspicion of Afghans 
of a source whose authority cannot be 
tested by its status in the village. But 
even in provincial towns such as Mazar-i- 
Sharif, Herat and Kandahar young people 
are asking more pointed questions and 
demanding more pertinent answers from 
press, politicians and visitors alike. 

But the younger, more aggressive 
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generation is still a long way from power. 
In the second and third level government 
jobs they wait (the most Common Afghan 
expression is paruian naess, it doesn’t 
matter) while their elders muddle through. 
But, this is changing. Strenuous efforts 
at 1 primary! injd‘ secondary education in 
the past 30 years have brought forth a 
large number of university-age youngsters. 
As these young people finish their 
studies their restlessness mws. Caught 
between village culture arnf a modernising 
capital ? ;they nave little patience With, the 
stumbling ways of a growing democracy. 

Within ten years, say some, Afghanistan 
will perhaps cease to be a monarchy, per¬ 
haps turn to army rule as have so many 
of its Moslem neighbours. King Zahir 
Shah is 54 and Afghan kings do not have 
a record for dying peacefully in their 
beds ; his father was shot by a young 
fanatic in 1933. The crown prince has 
cut a poor figure and increasing criticism 
is heard about the royal family. In the 
words of one observer, the recent riots 
shook the tree, though the fruit has not 
yet fallen. 

The army is at present receiving the 
king’s careful attention. Its air force has 
Mig 2is, officers in Kabul boast an 
Olympic-size swimming pool, and enlisted 
men have first crack at government-stored 
wheat. What would happen if civil dis¬ 
orders were to spread at a time when the 
army was discontented is open to question. 
Given the permissive, vaguely left-wing 
orientation of the present regime, the 
army could throw its weight behind a 
right-wing takeover. If this should happen, 
it would certainly end the present efforts 
to develop democratic institutions that 
draw strength from the Afghan traditions 
of fierce pride. 

Japan _ 

The lesser evil 


The Japanese now spend only 7-8 per 
cent of total government spending (or 
roughly 1 ptx cent of their .g&p} on 
all three service*. half pi thtesum 

is offset by dStect ^American defence 
spending in Japan. Ho politician wants to 
advocate cuts in ovendue spending on 
social welfare. of an increase in taxes to 
finance more guns. The American 
presence is much the leaser evil on the 
political unpopularity scales. 

Besides, the Japanese cannot think what 
they would dc^With a beefed-up army. 
Few Japanese can conceive of an un¬ 
provoked direct attack on their islands by 
China or Ruppiai ,Apa they fear that 
Japanese entanglement in foreign military 
alliances would act: more as a lightning 
rod than as an umbrella. The commit¬ 
ment to provide Japanese soil for Ameri¬ 
can bases in the China containment game 
is risky enough. A commitment to pro¬ 
vide Japanese troops in an Asian war is 
almost unthinkable. When the Thai prime 
minister visited Tokyo recently he was 
told politely but firmly to count Japan out 
of any plan to extend existing regional 
economic and political co-operation into 
the defence sphere. 

The Americans argue that, even if 
Japan insists on keeping its boys at home, 
it needs to build up its conventional forces 
simply to defend its own territory ade¬ 
quately. Most Japanese do not accept that 
this argument applies to a nation of 
islands about 12 minutes from China as 
a missile flies. Ultimately, they counter, 
Japan’s safety must depend on political 
good sense—and on nuclear deterrence. 

Those who go on to argue that Japan 
should have its own deterrent are in a 
small minority. In theory, Japan could 
develop a bomb in one or two years, a 
creditable delivery system in perhaps five. 
In practice, the problems of expense, of 
securing fuel supplies, even of finding 
enough scientists both able and willing to 
work on such a project would be formid¬ 
able. Yet it would be a mistake to dismiss 



Non-nuclear , so tar, but . . . 


is desirable. But the 46 American bases 
and 38,000 servicemen in Japan may not 
be. 

In the short term, the Japanese govern¬ 
ment’s stated policy is simply to allow 
the security treaty with the United States 
to run on automatically after 1970. This 
month’s upper house elections in which the 
ruling party lost only one seat while their 
leading rivals, the Socialists, lost seven, 
suggests that most people are realistic 
enough to accept this. But in the longer 
term, pressure for some loosening of de¬ 
fence ties with America seems bound to 

5 row. Newly affluent and confident, most 
apanese want more room to assert them¬ 
selves after two decades of suffocating 
American tutelage. An increasing number, 
inside as well as outside government, 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

For years the Americans have been trying 
to get a “ sensible ” public debate of 
defence issues in Japan. Now they have 
got it. But the snag is that the reappraisal 
in Tokyo looks like coming to conclusions 
very different from Washington’s own. 

America’s conventional mythology 
about Japan has assumed that, if only the 
emotional left could be neutralised, ajl 
right-thinking Japanese would realise that 
their own security interests dovetail neatly 
with American policy in Asia. Japan would 
play a more forward political role counter¬ 
balancing China; it would also take on a 
greater share of the economic and 
military burdens of keeping the peace. 

Most Japanese, outside the defence 
agency and the right wing of the Liberal- 
Democratic party, see little merit in a 
massive build-up of conventional arms. 
As it is, the army cannot , recruit enough 
volunteers to keep up to strength. There 
might be a case for a stronger navy since 
Japan’s lifelines for fuel and raw materials 
are long. But that is all. 


the nuclear fringe completely. Japan’s so- 
called “ nuclear allergy ” may not be per¬ 
manent. 

It is still suicide for a politician to 
envisage nuclear arms in public. Mr 
Kurashi, the former minister of agricul¬ 
ture, was forced out of office in February 
for making just that mistake. But outsiders 
are arguing the case and getting space in 
journals which were formerly the preserve 
of pacifists. More surprising, a recent 
survey showed that even in progressive 
Tokyo, 21.2 per cent of those questioned 
supported the proposition that Japan 
should have nuclear arms. 

Barring an unexpected disaster, most 
Japanese still look to the American 
nuclear umbrella, and ultimately to the 
emergence of a stable three-way nuclear 
stalemate between America, Russia and 
China, for their insurance policy. The 
point worrying the Americans is, that 
many Japanese reckon that continued 
reliance on America’*; nuclear umbrella 
does not presuppose continued unqualified 
support for the present America-Japan 
Security Treaty. Some sort of treaty , link 


argues that a reduction in America’s per¬ 
manent military, presence on Japanese 
soil would not only remove much of the 

S iresent friction between Americans and 
apanese and the deeper fear that the 
Americans might involve Japan in a dis¬ 
astrous quarrel not of its own making. It 
would also increase Tokyo’s chances of 
wooing Peking into more reasonable rela¬ 
tions with its neighbours. 

The Americans are not entirely un¬ 
responsive^: this line of argument They 
recognise that there is a strong political 
case,for removing some of the bases that 
have become engulfed by Japan’s urban 
sprawl. It is also probable that when the 
Vietnam war ends the return of Okinawa 
will be negotiated swiftly and relatively 
smoothly. It would be difficult for the 
Americans to give up their rights to use 
the bases there as needed ; but they could 
offer 'to remove the nuclear irritant. In 
the end, Washington too may decide that 
a stable, prosperous and more independent 
Japan might be a r more useful friend 
than one more closely allied and fyeayily 
armed. 
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Old claim, 
new threat 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 
IN GEORGETOWN 

Venezuela’s threat to Guyana seems 
serious. The Guyanese prime minister, Mr 
Burnham, was 1 not thinking only in terms 
of domestic political capital when he said 
last week that there was a “ strong 
possibility ” of an invasion. When Presi¬ 
dent Leoni of Venezuela signed a decree 
on July 9th annexing a nine-mile wide 
strip of sea beyond the three-mile limit 
off Essequibo County, it looked a familiar 
legalistic gambit concerning Latin 
America’s territorial waters. But, despite 
reassurances from Caracas that Venezuela 
will not abandon peaceful methods in its 
quest for a settlement with Guyana, the 
new decree in fact completes the theore¬ 
tical framework for Venezuela’s extrava¬ 
gant claim to more than two-thirds of 
the former British colony, a claim that 
has been pushed with increasing insistence 
since the British withdrew in May, 1966. 
It was the latest in a series of violations 
of the Geneva agreement of February, 
1966, whereby the Venezuelans pledged 
themselves to seek a solution within a 
mixed commission which has since met 
several times without achieving anything 
satisfactory to either side. 

Everyone concerned is playing it pretty 
cool. The most the British high commis¬ 
sion in Georgetown will say is that the 
possibility of invasion “ cannot be dis¬ 
counted.” Mr Burnham, in New York 
on a visit to Guyanese expatriates, has 
sounded the alarm but played down the 
actual military threat and resisted the 
temptation to drop the problem prema¬ 
turely in the Security Council's overloaded 
lap. The United States has muttered about 
its “ neutrality ” while hinting that it has 
privately told the Venezuelans off. 

Guyanese aerial and ground recon¬ 
naissance, conducted with small resources 
but systematically over the past year or 
so, has revealed that the infrastructure 



Divided, but not on this 

of a possible future Venezuelan military 
adventure is being unobtrusively built up 
in the jungle bordering north-western 
Guyana. The “ advance base ” is on the 
tiny river island of Ankoko, at the junction 
of the Cuyuni and Wenamu rivers. The 
boundary between the two countries runs 
through this island which has been high¬ 
handedly taken over by the Venezuelans. 
They have built a military base there with 
a first class airfield, already being used 
by military jets. An all-weather road has 
been completed linking Ankoko with the 
60-mile distant garrison town of El 
Dorado, and existing roads eastwards 
along the northern bank of the Cuyuni 
are being extended. New helicopter pads 
in the nearby jungle are already in use. 

These preparations are the strange back¬ 
ground to Venezuela’s repeated insistence 
that force will not be used to press a 
claim which is based on a belated 
denunciation of the arbitration award of 
1899. The chief of a series of contentions 
is that Venezuela was the victim of a 
political deal between Britain and czarist 
Russia. This suggestion first appeared 45 
years after the settlement in a memoran¬ 
dum attached to the will of Mr Mallet 
Prevost, one of the junior counsel to the 
American arbitrating judges. So far as 
is known, Mr Prevost never mentioned 
his suspicions at the time but left them as 
a posthumous timebomb. 

The arcane nature of the legal dispute 
has little bearing on the disturbing fact 
that successive Venezuelan governments 
have created probably irreversible trends 
of public opinion in their country. The 
recovery of “ Guyana Essequiba,” the 
name now applied to Guyanese territory' 
west of the Essequibo river, has been 
absorbed into national mythology. 
Hitherto unsuccessful attempts by the 
Venezuelans to create a fifth column 
inside Guyana are reported to be con¬ 
tinuing. Racial divisions, though latent, 
are still strong in the former colony. 
Guyana’s Amerindians can hardly be 
expected indefinitely to resist encourage¬ 
ment to sedition ; many of them feel more 
closely linked to Venezuela than to their 


own country. But even in Essequibo 
County, the Amerindians constitute only 
23 per cent of the population. 

One positive result of Venezuelan 
aggressiveness was to swing the opposi¬ 
tion leader, Dr Cheddi Jagan, and his 
People’s Progressive party behind the 
Burnham government on this patriotic 
issue—even though he regards the whole 
development as a “ Frankenstein monster 
created by United States imperialism 
which has now got out of hand.” The 
tender sh<x>ts of a sense of solidarity 
between East Indians and Africans are 
appearing but there is little sign of 
genuine cohesion as yet. But the Vene¬ 
zuelans would be wildly mistaken if they 
interpret the small divided nation’s vulner¬ 
ability as apathy towards its newly 
acquired sovereignty. 


Bolivia 


Che walks again 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 

General Rene Barrientos is once again 
hanging on to the presidency of Bolivia 
by his fingertips. But this time it is as 
though the ghost of Che Guevara were 
trying to push him over the edge. 

In an announcement on July 19th, 
which fell like a thunderbolt on La Paz, 
it was revealed that the man who had 
smuggled the photocopy of the diaries of 
Che Guevara into the hands of the 
grateful Cubans was none other than 
Sr Antonio Arguedas, Barrientos’s own 
minister of the interior and right hand 
man. He had apparently been helped by 
his brother Jaime, who was conveniently 
a senior customs official in charge of 
criminal investigation. By, the time the 
news had been digested, the two brothers 
had fled to Chile. 

In Chile Sr Arguedas reportedly con¬ 
fessed to the deed, saying he decided i l 
was best to leave Bolivia because he ^ 
in danger of his life. He later announce 
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Arguedas packs a gun before departing 


that he would return of his free will. If 
he does so, he is a brave man. At one 
blow he has all but knocked away the two 
props, military and civilian, that hold 
President Barrientos in power. 

As minister of the interior he had been 
charged with licking some discipline into 
the half dozen squabbling political 
splinter groups which form or formed the 
president’s rickety backing in congress. 
He had some success a month ago when 
four of them apparently agreed to merge 
their identities in a Revolutionary Front 
on which Barrientos could rely for day- 
to-day support. With the unmasking of 
Arguedas it is unlikely that this front 
will hang together. The scandal has also 
given the green light to both the official 
and the underground opposition to bring 
their people out into the street in 
efforts to overthrow the president by more 
direct action. .On July 20th it was only 
quick action by the police that stopped 
a demonstration from descending forcibly 
on the presidential palace. 

So far as civilian support is concerned, 
President Barrientos is in deep trouble. 
This leaves only the military to support 
him. And for them the Arguedas scandal 
was a heaven-sent opportunity. Ever since 
I)r C’.astro announced that Havana was 
going to publish the smuggled diaries, 
they have had to put up with the jibes 
of civilians who not unreasonably thought 
that the leakage of the Guevara diaries 
was the result of an undercover deal by 
some venal army officer. Now with the 
confessions of Arguedas they are able to 
hit back at a government which they felt 
was becoming too soft on “subversives” 
and at a minister whom they had always 
suspected of not having completely given 
up the communism he once professed. 

Within hours, a hard-line colonel had 
filled the portfolio left by the fugitive. 
President Barrientos, not for the first time 
in his five years of power, was having to 
lean on the commander-in-chief, Geheral 
Alfredo Ovando, to ensure the loyalty of 
the army. 


The price the army seems to have got 
for its support is a state of siege and the 
arrest of as many of the opposition as 
the government could get its hands on. 
During the weekend 22 opposition leaders 
were arrested and flown off to some green 
hell in the remote eastern jungles of the 
country. There is now every likelihood 
that the naturally easygoing Barrientos 
will be forced by his army supporters into 
the sort of dictatorship that he has always 
been careful to avoid. 

In the background is the spectre of 
renewed guerrilla . warfare. Contrary 
to first reports it seems that all 
Guevara’s band were not exterminated 
and that the rump has now formed itself 
into a tiny army of national liberation. 
But the president cannot be worrying too 
much about guerrilla fighters in the 
jungles. He has enough enemies as it is 
on the pavements of La Paz. 

Autobahn 


Deadly crawl 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Now is the time when west Germany's 
motorways stagger under the weight of 
relentless tourist traffic. It pours down 
from the north of the country itself, from 
Scandinavia, Britain, Holland and 
Belgium, heading for Munich and the 
Brenner and Grossglockner passes or for 
Basle and the Swiss passes. July is the 
peak month for these southbound holiday 
motorists. Over the past two weekends 
the congestion has become so great that 
cars on some autobahn sectors have been 
drudging along at an average of ten miles 
an hour. 

On their homeward run some of them 
may fare a little better. On July 30th 
a new 88-mile stretch of autobahn will 
he opened between Bad Hersfeld and 
Wurzburg, right at the heart of the 
matter. This will shorten the drive from 
Salzburg and Munich to Hamburg by 
75 miles and will also relieve the pressure 
between Frankfurt and Karlsruhe. 

This new stretch of motorway has been 
an up hill and down dale job. It took 
six years to build, traverses 22 bridges and 
cost £1.1 million a mile. A further 135 
miles of autobahn are to be completed this 
year. This is all part of a grand design 
to increase by stages the present network 
of 2,500 miles of autobahn to some 6,000 
miles by 1985. 

It looks as if by then Germany will 
still have relatively more motorway than 
any other country in Europe. Tourists 
can look forward to driving by uninter-, 
rupted motorway from Ostend or {.he 
Hook of Holland to Rome with a choice 
of several routes. But in welcoming the 
prospect of Germany more than doubling 
its motoring surfaces they must alio reckon 
on a doubling of the number of cars 
that use them. Tliere are just over ii 
million private cars in west Germany 
today. By. 1970, it is calculated, there 
will be 13.5 million, by 1980, 20 million. 


New autobahn construction already 
under way includes the filling of a gkp 
between Hamburg and the Ruhr, north 
of Munster which, on completion by 
November 14th, will shorten the run 
from Hamburg to Cologne by 25 miles. 
Work has begun on a loop road, bypassing 
Munich, which is to Ijc ready, at the 
latest, for the Olympic Games in 1972. 

Much has been learned since the first 
30 kilometres of autobahn, running south 
from Frankfurt, were ceremonially opened 
by Hitler in 1935. (There were hopeful 
rumours in Berlin that day that he had 
been assassinated in the process.) Four 
lanes have been found inadequate on 
some of the busier sectors. Six have been 
in use for some time now north of 
Cologne, where much lumbering Ruhr 
traffic comes and goes. Last spring the 
accident-prone four lanes between 
Cologne and Bonn were similarly 
broadened. And when, holiday traffic 
abates this autumn, work is to lie begun 
on widening the overcrowded stretch 
between Frankfurt and Heidelberg, 

It is the practice nowadays, as far as 
space and funds allow, to lay a separate 
“ crawling track ” for lorries taking long 
acclivities in low gear. Bright overhead 
lighting has been installed along the whole 
of the six-lane run to Cologne. A group 
of transport specialists are about to 
give their findings on a study on the effec¬ 
tiveness of lighting in preventing accidents. 

Altogether 17,079 people were killed 
last year on west German roads, and 
461,977 seriously hurt. Some 80 per cent 
of the total number of accidents occurred 
in towns and villages. Accidents on the 
autobahn are relatively fewer than on 
ordinary roads, but invariably the pile-up 
is gruesome when they do happen. Statis¬ 
ticians have worked out that in 1966 one 
person was killed to every 29 kilometres 
of main and secondary roads, one to every 
22 kilometres of road in built-up areas, 
and one to every 4.1 kilometres of auto¬ 
bahn. 
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term is probably outweighed by what he 
gains through being liberated from domes¬ 
tic politics. He need no longer fear distrust 
of his motives at home : he can forget 
about electoral calculations, can brush 
aside and dreads and interests of the politi¬ 
cians and can even count upon a revival 
of generosity in judgments of his conduct 
of the Vietnam war which the political 
campaign, had he been in it, would have 
stifled. He also has the pleasure of being 
able to show the others who is in charge 
—as was conspicuously evident early this 
month when the Soviet government 
impounded one of his troop transports on 
its way to Vietnam. Mr Richard Nixon 
was quick with a statement insisting that 
the United States must “ demand ” the 
return of the aircraft and of the troops 
aboard: but before his statement reached 
the public the Russians has agreed to Mr 
Johnson’s polite request and his soldiers 
were free. 

In preparing to retire a President loses 
news value. The caravans of reporters are 
drawn to follow the candidates and be 
where the controversy is. There was no 
great press to accompany the President 
on his Central American tour three weeks 
ago. Yet it will be very different if he 
decides to go to Moscow as, in contrast 
to a year ago, has become perfectly con¬ 
ceivable. The uncertainty of the Adminis¬ 
tration’s reaction to t^ie Czechoslovak 
crisis derives from a real difficulty of 
knowing what to do for the best, not from 
any presidential weakness. Mr Johnson’s 
present approach to his Soviet relations is 
that expressed in his remarks on signing 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty: 
“The march of mankind is still towards 
the summit and not the chasm.” Time 
is getting short for him to prove this 
before he goes. The preliminaries to the 
talks on limitation of nuclear aims are 
slow and sticky. Now the Czechoslovak 
crisis threatens to get in the way—as, one 

S ines, it Would have been still more 
/ to do had the President been a 
campaigning candidate. 

After Vietnam, however, Mr Johnson’s 


Lame eagle 


“ Entirely improper and offensive ” is 
Senator Everett Dirksen’s phrase for the 
habit that some people have fallen into 
of calling Mr Johnson a “lame duck” 
President. Webster’s Dictionary is on Mr 
Dirksen's side. Classifying the phrase as 
“ political cant,” it gives the following 
definition : “ An officeholder, as a Senator 
or Congressman, who has failed of re- 
election, esp. one who is nearing the end 
of his term.” 

Nearing the end of his term President 
Johnson may be. He has 25 weeks before 
he hands over.to Mr X in January. But 
he has not failed of re-election, merely 
decided not to attempt it. The distinction 
may seem a quibble, but it exists. He 
still has the right to change his mind, 
though nobody expects him to do it. Apart 
from this somewhat formal difference, the 
real change from the lame-duck intervals 
of times past lies in the vastly greater 
resources and capacity for action that the 
modern Presidency possesses. Even in 
November, When thfe successor has been 
elected and the difference between Presi¬ 
dent Johnson and a lame duck will be 
merely one of honour, he will still wield 
great immediate power and the White 
House and its dependencies will still be 
humming with Johnson-directed activity. 
Should the President then be preparing to 
hand over to an elected successor of his 
own party—a situation that has not arisen 
in 40 years—it will be intriguing to see 
how the preparation of the Economic 
Report, the Budget and the State of the 
Union Message, all to be submitted to 
Congress in January and all documents 
that are likely to commit his successor 
fairly .extensively ip prgctfce, is managed. 

What rouped Senator Dirksen to Presi- 


Washmgton 1 , DC 


dent Johnson’s defence was the complaint 
of another Republican Senator, Mr Robert 
Griffin of Michigan, that a “lame-duck 
President ” ought not to appoint a Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Valiant 
though the Republican and Democratic 
Senators who support Senator Griffin are 
showing themselves in their fight to stop 
the appointment of Mr Abe Fortas, Mr 
Johnson was able to Conduct his 
manoeuvre in such a way as to force the 
Senate into a vice or pretzel lock. By 
making his acceptance of the resignation 
of Chief Justice Warren “effective at 
such time as a successor is appointed,” he 
told them that, if confirmation were 
refused to Mr Fortas, Mr Warren would 
stay as Chief Justice and Mr Fortas would 
remain an Associate Justice. The Court 
would be no more to the conservatives* 
liking under the one dispensation than 
under the other. 

Under the impact first of Mr Johnson’s 
announcement on March 31st that he 
would not seek re-election and then of the 
stupefying sequence of events that followed 
it, few people knew what to expect. But 
as the confusion of the past spring has 
subsided, President Johnson looks both 
stronger and more active than most people 
would have guessed. Passivity and with¬ 
drawal have never been his way and are 
not going to be. He has always cared— 
more than most politicians and perhaps 
more than is healthy—about what people 
would think of his Presidency when it was 
over. Now he has 85 weeks to, write a 
record while others fight for the Reces¬ 
sion. In the naRre. Of things, be can do 
more in foreign than domestic policy. 

In conducting foreign pQlity/what he 
loses by,the approach of the fehd dflus 
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biggest foreign preoccupation is the 
Middle East, which is thdbght of in 
Washington as the hardest theatre of 
events to control and potentially the most 
dangerous to the world. There, as else¬ 
where, he yearns to achieve something 
before he goes : at best, a peace or a stable 
armistice between the Arabs and Israel, 
to be combined with an American agree¬ 
ment with Moscow to keep some curb on 
the arms race in the region; 

In home policy the President has a 
perceptibly weaker hand to play. It is 
not that ne is without influence or with¬ 
out ? inducements: there are many office¬ 
holders to be appointed, much money to 
be channelled here or there, honours and 
amenities to be bestowed. But the diffi¬ 
culties are great and the political mood, 
in both parties, is brackish. One of Mr 
Johnson’s preoccupations is to drag some 
useful legislation out of a mulish Congress 
in the little time that remains. He will 
get a badly shrunken foreign assistance 
authorisation, a useful housing Act and 
perhaps some consumer legislation that 
is worth having. But the chance of a 
serious gun control measure has been let 
slip and in the social field there is not 
much more that will be done. People 
close to him argue that this is not a 
result of his lame-eagle status, but that 
he had his honeymoon with Congress in 
the first nine months of his elective term 
in 1965—a period which he himself, to 
your correspondent’s knowledge, antici¬ 
pated exactly—and never had much 
expectation of another. The next season 
of legislative progress will have to await 
another President and, very decidedly, 
another Congress. 

Mr Johnson’s other domestic preoccupa¬ 
tion is to limit the damage of the budget¬ 
ary cuts which he had to accept as the 
price of getting the tax increase from 
Congress. The income tax surcharge, now 
in force, was never well handled. From 
first to last the Johnson Administration 
persisted in underestimating the cost of 
the war in Vietnam and it persisted in 
presenting its request for a tax increase 
as an enlightened step in economic 
management, not as the unavoidable 
penalty of a military adventure. In the 
final stage, as its balance-of-payments 
problems crowded in to add to its other 
troubles, the Administration was in no 
position to bargain. The price is mur¬ 
derous : budget- cuts of $6 billion, with 
four areas of expenditure—payments to 
ex-servicemen, social security, interest on 
the public debt and spending on the 
Vietnam wa^—excluded by statute. Thus 
the cuts will inevitably fall in a dispro¬ 
portionate degree on useful or palliative 
social programmes. 

In addition, Mr Johnson is saddled 
with the obligation to reduce federal 
employment to the level of June, 1966, 
by filling only three out of every four 
vacancies that arise. If continued to its 
completion (an unlikely thought), this pro- 
will take two or three years and 
g that time the new activities of the 
^fcehpal government, those that express 


initiative or are directed to immediate 
necessities of the day, will suffer dispro¬ 
portionately. In this business the Adminis¬ 
tration is drinking the dregs. Mr John¬ 
son’s staff in the White House is working 
just now to produce a new presidential 
message on the subject of budget cuts, 
but there is no great confidence that the 
message, when it comes, will achieve more 
than, perhaps, to unload some of the 
blame on Congress. 

For Mr Johnson personally, while it 
all remains fascinating, it has ceased for 
a while to be exactly pleasant. Naturally 
the spring disasters, the bad political news, 
the poor opinion polls, the unfavourable 
primary election results, the flood of 
hostile comment, the rioting and bitterness 
and the hideous political murders not 
only saddened him but made him nervous 
and testy. Those moods have been replaced 
by an energetic, creative calm. But it is 
unlike Mr Johnson to conduct himself as 
if he were out of things. How will he, 
personally, react when the pace of the 
presidential campaign quickens and its 
temperature rises, when the candidates 
vie with one another (as vie they must) in 
picking out the inadequacies of the regime 
that is ending and in promising, if elected, 
to do better ? It is one thing when 
Republican aspirants do it, or even when 
it is Senator McCarthy, an old, cold friend 
long since written off. But opinions 
accumulate that Vice President Hum¬ 
phrey, the man of the Democratic main¬ 
stream, will get short treatment from the 
voters unless he takes steps down the same 
road. What then ? 


Cooling down 

Last week wage packets began to show 
the impact of the 10 per cent surcharge 
on income taxes approved by Congress in 
June after long and bitter debate. And 
last week it became clear that the econo¬ 
my had been cooling down before the 
debate was over. True, the gross national 
product rose nearly as fast in the second 
quarter as it had in the first, when the 
sensational upsurge of over $20 billion 
caused a near panic. But the increase in 
consumer spending was less than half 
what it had been in the January-March 
quarter, while the main reason for the 
rise was a turn-around in stock accum¬ 
ulation ; the annual rate at which busi¬ 
nessmen added to their stocks was up by 
$6 billion (to $8.4 billion) after having 
fallen by about the same amount during 
the first three months of the year. 

This change was only partly explained 
by the storing up of reserve supplies of 
steel in preparation for a possible strike 
next month ; thus it looks as if manufac¬ 
turers were beginning to catch up with the 
demand for their products. The falling off 
in the June rate of increase in industrial 
output suggests the same and so do 
various other statistics, such as new orders 
for durable goods ana thi plant capacity 
index. Defence spending has been rising 


QNP 
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$ billion 
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but is expected to level out during the 
latter part of the year. Housing, which 
has been slipping badly for the past few 
months, should soon improve since more 
credit is becoming available for building, 
both because of the effect of the passage 
of the tax Bill on the money market in 
general and because special steps have 
been taken to stimulate the supply of 
mortgage money. 

Much now depends on whether con¬ 
sumers are going to find their new tax 
money by cutting down on their savings, 
which were exceptionally high—7.7 per 
cent of income—in the second quarter, or 
on their spending, not la\tish recently in 
any case. But there is increasing concern 
that by the end of the year the economy 
may have stopped growing altogether, 
although the official view is that it will 
continue to expand moderately at least 
until then. The official view is also that 
it will be the end of the year before there 
is any worth-while decline in the present 
excessive rate—4 per cent a year—at 
which prices are going up. The President’s 
new Cabinet committee on price stability 
is equally concerned- about wages ; the 
current pattern is for increases of around 
6 per cent and several important negotia¬ 
tions, in addition to steel, are coming up. 
In an appeal for " responsible private 
decisions ” to restrain increases in prices 
and wages, in order to reinforce the tax 
measure, the committee points out that 
the economy cannot be encouraged to 
start warming up again until inflation has 
been brought under control. 


Lit r find fh'l 


George the dragon 


As the popularity of Mr George Wallace 
of Alabama rises in the public opinion 
polls, so does the concern to outfox his 
plan for stalemating the presidential elec¬ 
tion. The former Governor of Alabama, 
running as a third-party candidate, hopes 
to win enough electoral votes to prevent 
either the Republican or the Democratic 
candidate obtaining a clear majority in 
the electoral college (whose workings are 
described next). Then he hopes to extract 
a “covenant” from one of the candi¬ 
dates, in exchange for his electoral votes, 
in which the new President-to-be would 
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promise to force the federal government 
to retreat from racial integration, the war 
on poverty and perhaps foreign aid into 
the bargain. It is still unlikely that Mr 
Wallace will be in a position to make 
this offer: he would have to get a size¬ 
able number of electoral votes and at the 
same time the two major candidates would 
have to run extremely closely—not more 
than two percentage points apart in the 
popular vote—for either of them to fail 
to get the required majority. 

One widely publicised plan for thwart¬ 
ing Mr Wallace, if events so requizfe, is 
to have both parties sign an agreement, 
before the popular election in November, 
that their presidential candidates will not 
bargain with Mr Wallace. Then, if neither 
candidate had a majority and the choice 
of the new President were thrown into 
the House of Representatives, as the Con¬ 
stitution provides, all members, regardless 
of party, would be pledged to vote for the 
top man in the national popular ballot. 
But whether electors in various states 
(who have the formal responsibility of 
selecting the President under the electoral 
college system) would commit themselves 
to such an advance pledge is doubtful. 
The same applies to many members of 
Congress. To swear to vote for a man 
from a rival party requires a degree of 
selflessness that may he unfair to expect 
from a committed party member. 

Mr Richard Nixon has now cleared 
the air a bit ; he has sworn that he will 
not bargain with Mr Wallace and has 
even said that he does not imagine that 
Vice President Humphrey would either. 
Mr Nixon doubted that, even if the elec¬ 
tion went into the House, southern Demo¬ 
crats would cast their vote for anybody 
but the Democratic presidential candidate, 
even if their own states had preferred 
a third-party segregationist. 

But Governors Rockefeller of New 
York and Reagan of California were 
quick to disagree with the man whom 
they hope to defeat for the Republican 
nomination. Mr Rockefeller thought that, 
if his party picked a candidate popular 
enough to be elected (himself), there 
would be no need to bargain with Mr 
Wallace, while Mr Reagan, the. conser¬ 
vative, could not imagine co-operating 
with Democrats under any circumstances. 
The National Governors 1 Conference in 
Ohio, where the two were parading, along 
with various vice-presidential hopefuls, 
also rejected the idea of a pre-election 
bipartisan pledge on the grounds th,at it 
might make a martyr out of Mr Wallace. 

Yet the prospect of the confusion that 
would arise if no candidate had a majority 
of the electoral vote, after the balloting 
on November 5th, is unpleasant. The 
last President to be elected by the House 
was John Quincy Adams in 1824 and 
he had a very unhappy four years because 
of the discontent stirred up. A period 
of prolonged uncertainty about the Presi¬ 
dency would be intolerable in this nuclear 
age and Mr Wallace may have made 
an important contribution by reminding 
his countrymen of the danger buried in 
their archaic electoral system. 1 ’ 
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Last electors ? 

The Electoral College should be ,-a joke 
and for most of the time it is. It turns 
up, with the College of Cardinals, on 
quiz shows (what college has neither 
students hor professors nor a football 
team ?). Yet every four years the Electoral 
College springs to life to choose the 
President of the United States. The anxiety 
over how its antiquated machinery will 
cope with the complexities of this year’s 
election are so great that the College may 
well have befcn abolished by constitutional 
amendment before the 1972 election. 

The drive for reform has been spurred 
this year by the intention of Mr George 
Wallace, the former Governor of Alabama 
who is running for the Presidency as an 
independent conservative, to manipulate 
the electoral system for racist objectives. 
It has also been helped by a fine and 
scholarly book by an editor of Congres¬ 
sional Quarterly * which shows that even 
in the early days of the Republic, the 
Electoral College created as much 
trouble as it solved. Put simply (which is 
impossible) the Electoral College is the 
intermediate elective body for which the 
American people will vote in November. 
In the general election, then, millions of 
Americans will not be voting directly for 
their choice for President (and for Vice 
President) but rather for a list of electors 
pledged to their favourite candidate. Not 
until December will the electors repre¬ 
senting the winning candidate in each state 
meet to cast the actual ballots which 
directly select the President. 

In all, 538 electors will be chosen. Each 
state’s share is based on the size of its 
representation in Congress. The minimum 
number of electors (or electoral votes) is 
three because each state has two Senators 
and one member of the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, where seats are awarded on a 
basis of population. There are three electors 
from the District of Columbia. 

On December 16th the electors whose 
candidates have come out on top within 
their states will go to the state capital. 
There, at noon, they will cast all of their 
votes for their man. No votes at all will 
go to the other major party’s candidate for 
President, even if he ran a very close 
second. On rare occasions an elector has 
broken away to vote for the candidate of 
a minor party but, in general, winner takes 
all ; loser loses all. Then the ballots are 

*The People’s President. By Neal R. Peirce. 
Simon and Schuster, New York. 400 pages. 
$8.95. 


sealed, sent to Washington and opened in 
January, in the presence of the new- Con¬ 
gress. The man who has a clear majority 
of ali the electoral votes becomes President. 

The winner-take-all system has an 
obvious snag. A candidate who collects 
only a minority of the national popular 
vote can win the Presidency. All he must 
do is to edge ahead of the more popular 
candidate in the handful of big states with 
the largest number of electoral votes. No 
scholar’s fancy, this. In 1824, 1876 and 
1888 the also-ran became President. 

At best the Electoral College therefore 
seems to mock the principle of one- 
man, one-vote. The millions of votes of 
those in New York, for example, who 
supported the man who came in second 
are effectively nullified. But there is still 
another way in which the national will 
may be thwarted. When no candidate 
achieves 50 per cent of the electoral votes, 
the Constitution specifics that the choice 
of the President must be thrown into the 
House of Representatives. The House is 
not obliged to choose the man who had 
either the largest number of electoral votes 
or of the popular votes. The only restric¬ 
tions are that the House must choose from 
the three highest vote-getters and that a 
clear majority is necessary to win. 

At this stage, the plot becomes byzantine 
indeed. Under the Constitution’s rules, the 
House delegation from each state has one 
vote. Obviously the party which holds the 
majority of seats from any state determines 
how the state’s single vote is to be cast. 
It is winncr-takc-all again and the stakes 
are much higher. The House may very 
well be dominated by the party whose 
presidential candidate came in second and 
so could force him upon the country against 
its will. 

As for the electors themselves, they could 
scarcely be more anonymous. In fact, 
thirty-five states have abandoned any 
attempt to tell the voters who they arc. 
Instead these states only use what is called 
“ the short ballot ” ; New York’s in 1964 is 
shown below. Fourteen states spell out 
the names of all the electors pledged to 
each national candidate, and Alabama 
prints the names of the electors alone. 
Still one more dangerous ambiguity is 
embedded in the system ; do the electors 
have to vote for the candidate to whom 
they arc pledged ? Some states have laws 
insisting that they do but there is no 
provision for tearing up or disregarding 
an electoral ballot once it has been cast. 
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Discountingchange 

Wishington, DC 


It is not often that the central bank of a 
major industrial countiy undertakes a fun* * 
damentai alteration in its method of 
operation, but the Federal Reserve 
System has done just that. In preparation 
for formal action later this year, a seven- 
man study committee drawn from within 
the System has proposed major changes 
in the use of Federal Reserve loans or 
44 discounts ” to member banks. 

From the point of view of the public 
generally, and of the outside world, the 
most interesting feature of the change is 
that, after the regulations are formally 
adopted, the discount rate (similar to 
British bank rate) will be changed far 
more frequently than at present. Mr 
George Mitchell, the Federal Reserve 
Board Governor who headed the study, 
said that changes in the rate might at 
times be as frequent as once a week, with 
the underlying objective of keeping the 
discount rate in line with the “ cluster ” 
of short-term money market rates on such 
instruments as Treasury bills. This will 
greatly lessen the psychological effect of 
changes in the discount rate which are 
now headline news the world over. But 
Mr Mitchell said that the rate would not 
always be changed purely “ mechanically ” 
to reflect market rates ; at times it might 
still be used as a “ signal ” of monetary 
policy. But presumably a whole new order 
of sophistication will be necessary in 
order to interpret future changes. 

The study suggests that, while the 
psychological effect of changes in the rate 
will be less, the “ real ” effect on borrow¬ 
ing decisions made by banks will be greater 
under the new system. For the banks, the 
changes can only be regarded as a boon. 
Each bank will in future have an arithme¬ 
tically calculated “ basic borrowing privi¬ 
lege ” which it can use with no questions 
asked but with some limits on the fre¬ 


quency with which it is employed. At 
present discounting 41 at the Fed ” is a 
privilege, not a right, and scores of banks 
are reluctant to undergo the questioning 
that comes when they ask for a loan. Now 
this will occur only for borrowings beyond 
the “ basic borrowing privilege.” Thus 
banks can arrange their loans and invest¬ 
ments with less concern for the possibility 
of temporary losses of deposits ; in these 
circumstances they will be automatically 
accommodated at the central bank, which 
says explicitly in the new study that it 
wants the use of discounts to expand. 

In addition, for banks in such areas as 
holiday resorts where seasonal swings in 
loans and deposits are large, there will 
be a new “ seasonal borrowing, privilege ” 
to be negotiated with each bank annually 
on the basis of its past experience. Once 
again, discounts Win be obtainable within 


the agreed limits with no questions asked. 
Finally, the new scheme makes explicit 
what was implicit in a decision by the 
^fipdejnal Reserve Board during the credit 
JfueSpe of 1966—that the central bank 
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will be a “ lender of last resort ” in times 
of financial emergency not only for the 
banking system but also for savings insti¬ 
tutions and even insurance companies. 

The changes will not alter the basic 
part played by the Fed’s open market 
operations in the conduct of monetary 
policy. These will continue to be the 
primary means of adjusting the total 
amount of hank ” reserves ” and hence 
the availability of credit in the economy 
as a whole and the supply of money. The 
third weapon of policy, changes in bank 
reserve requirements, would continue to 
be used infrequently. 

At bottom, the changes are designed not 
so much to make monetary policy more 
effective as to deal with imperfections in 
the present method and to make mem¬ 
bership in the Federal Reserve System 
(which is not compulsory for state- 
chartered banks) more attractive, especially 
to smaller banks. The changes are of more 
interest to banks than to the public at 
large. But if they succeed in their pur¬ 
pose of increasing the “use of the dis¬ 
count window for facilitating short-term 
adjustments in bank reserve positions,” as 
the study describes it, they should also 
“ lessen seine of the causes of instability 
in the financial markets without hamper¬ 
ing overall monetary control.” 

Banks and others will have two or three 
months to comment on the proposal and 
then it will be issued as a formal regula¬ 
tion by the Federal Reserve Board, at 
which time several specific open questions 
(such as the exact measure of each bank’s 
new “ basic borrowing privilege ”) will 
have to be decided. The changes should be 
in effect, according to present plans about 
the end of the year, when monetary 
statistics and alterations in the discount 
rate will take on a different meaning. 


Stacked sky-high 

Some of the. people stuck in aircraft 
circling for hours over New York last 
week might have preferred to be hi-jacked 
to Cuba. For thekindofair traffic delays 
that were thought to be still part of science 
fiction have descended on America's 
biggest airports. Congestion hatbeen bad 
allsummer, with New York’s runways hit 
the worst. They handled their- highest 


amount of daily traffic ever—6,000 flights 
—one day in June. Travellers bave amved 
as much as six hours late pn relatively 
short journeys. Many Bights, including the 
Boston-to-New York shuttle service, have 
sometimes been cancelled altogether, while 
harassed pilots in the air had to weigh 
whether the passengeft are irritated more 
by circling for several hours or by 
unscheduled stops for re-fuelling. The 
price in fuel alone of this time-killing is 
heavy: Eastern Air Lines said that such 
circling could add $450,000 a month to its 
petrol bills The delays eat into the 85- 
hours a month limit set by trade unions 
for pilots and flight crews to work. 

The fundamental cause is pretty well 
known. Airports and ground control 
systems have not grown in step with the 
popularity of air travel and the reduction 
in air fares, partly because the Federal 
Aviation Administration failed to antici¬ 
pate the explosive rise and to train enough 
new traffic controllers. But there has toen 
a more specific cause lately: the discon¬ 
tent of the men who operate the traffic 
towers. Early this month after its first 
professional convention, the Air Traffic 
Controllers Organisation began working 
to rule. The rule in this case consists of 
strict safety standards set by the 
Federal Aviation Administration and 
many passengers would be uncomfortable 
to realise how often these are relaxed 
because of pressures f^om traffic. But 
spacing aircraft four miles apart instead 
of three, and preventing small private air¬ 
craft from landing on a runway intersect¬ 
ing that on which a jet is landing, make 
traffic a lot slower. Moreover, the con¬ 
trollers have told the FAA that, for 
safety’s sake, they will never return to 
their former pace. Considering that it 
takes several years to train new men, the 
only immediate solution is for airlines to 
reduce the number of their rush-hour 
Bights, often put on more for competitive 
reasons than because they are necessary. 

Chief among the controllers’ complaints 
was lack of staff. The shortage of 
trained men leaves them working ten 
hours a day, six days a week, with a fife 
and death responsibility on their shoulders. 
Their timing was well-chosen, for a 
measure to give the FAA more money for 
the financial year just begun was in the 
Senate’s pipeline. It has now been passed, 
permitting $115 million extra to be added 
to the FAA’s budget request; the increase 
is earmarked for an addition of "several 
thousand rpen to air traffic control per¬ 
sonnel and for new control tower equip¬ 
ment. Moreover, the FAA has been 
exempted from the order given to most 
other federal agencies to reduce the num* 
ber of their employees. Before the increase 
is assured, the House of Representatives, 
which has already approved a lower appro¬ 
priation, will have to change its mind. 
Although its members have been unusually 
parsimonious with federal funds this year, 
they may have suffered eiyough from 
delays or cancelled flights, on tfiis summer’* 
sweltering weekends not to begrudge a 
few million dollars extra to relieve jam* 
in the air.. 
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Recall for Reagan 7 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

As Governor Reagan of California moves 
more directly into the presidential race, 
challenging ex-Governor Wallace of 
Alabama in the South, meeting groups of 
Republican delegates all over the country 
and spreading his doctrine of a creative 
society for the nation, he is gambling on 
his base in his home state. There he has 
left behind some very untidy ends. One is 
a movement to get him removed from 
office by the voters. 

Governor Reagan says that this recall 
movement is “ a pebble in the shoe ” and 
professes not to take it seriously. He also 
discounts the fact that, in the June 
primary election among Republican con¬ 
tenders for office, as a “ favourite son " 
candidate for the presidential nomination 
(which he maintains that he does not 
want), he got far fewer votes than his 
party's other candidates. He has not com¬ 
mented on a recent poll of business men 
who approve of his conduct of state busi¬ 
ness but do not think that he should try 
for higher office. As his outlook and 
philosophy have become more exposed, 
his honeymoon with the people of 
California has ended. 

Green recall petitions being circulated in 
the state declare that those signing believe 
that Governor Reagan is not competent 
in public affairs ; has undermined the 
state’s outstanding health programme ; has 
injured the high educational standards of 
the state ; and is attempting to further 
his personal ambitions “ at the expense 
of the people of California." No recall 
attempt directed against a state official has 
ever succeeded in California, although 
two Mayors of Lqs Angeles have been 
removed by such efforts. The present 
attempt may succeed m getting the re¬ 
quired percentage of registered voters’ 
names on the petition ; nearly a million 
have signed but as many as half of these 
may be eliminated on technical grounds. 
Even if the necessary 780,414 valid 
signatures are obtained by July 31st, there 
are other obstacles in the way of a recall 
election being held ; and if it is, the 
Governor would almost certainly be 
vindicated by a large majority. 

Experienced and practical Democratic 
leaders in the state are against the present 
effort. They typify the professional dis¬ 
taste for disorderly attempts by amateurs. 
Even so, the petition represents a popular 
protest against the Governor’s actions. It 
is paradoxical that just bemuse the 
Governor is now reaching for more power 
nationally the movement at home to 
reduce his stature in his party’s eyes has 
achieved fresh mbmentum. 

Unfinished business in die state capital 
involves reconciling tbe Governor’s 
promises of economy with the needs of a 
rapidly growing state. Task force reports 
drawn up by volunCeen from business-last 
autumn remain on tke Governor’s desk. 



Governor awav from home 


Many of them involve simple procedural 
changes which would save money without 
disturbing functions. But the drudgery of 
such housekeeping manoeuvres has little, 
appeal for a man whose real talent is more 
and more plainly for talking about 
government rather than executing it. To 
him the national stage is all but irresistible. 
Mr Reagan’s many reports to the people 
of his state and his successful money rais¬ 
ing campaigns on behalf of his party in 
other states have shown where his real 
talent lies. Californians remain sceptical 
about his executive skill. 

The Governor's relationship with the 
State Legislature continues uneasy. Relief 
for property owners, who pay a very 
heavy share of state taxes and were 
promised help, has not yet been achieved. 
Summer job plans for unemployed young 
people have also been left in doubt by 
the Governor's veto of a $5 million pro¬ 
gramme approved by the State Assembly. 
His approach to minority questions in 
general and to ghetto problems in par¬ 
ticular is vague and uncreative. On the 
politically-charged issue of gun control the 
Governor opposes new restrictions. At a 
Fourth of July rally he asked : 

Isn't it time to point out that legitimate, 
God-fearing, law-abiding citizens are buying 
those guns because they have lost faith in 
the government's ability to protect 
them . . . ? 

In deriding the weakness of the police 
and calling for toughness against activists 
and hoodlums, Mr Reagan echoes a 
mounting public reaction to violence. He 
attributes the rising rate of crime to 
“permissiveness and softness." For this he 
blames the law courts, the educational 
system and the generally liberal philosophy 
of the past decades. In a letter to all 
trustees and regents of the state colleges 
and the university just after Robert 
Kennedy's murder in Los Angeles,, Mr 
Reagan condemned ; the “ sick campus 
community ” as being responsible for the 
sick communities surrounding the cam¬ 
puses. From this point of departure it is 
easy to understand his punitive attitude 
towards the academic World. This year 
go per cent of his budget cuts were in 
funds for the university and state colleges. 


Tensions at Intelsat 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON 

All is not well at Intelsat. When the 
governing committee of the International 
Telecommunications Satellite System 
voted unanimously last week to move 
ahead with plans for an advanced satel¬ 
lite series to be known as Intelsat IV, 
knotty questions about procurement were 
aired. Intelsat IV, developed through 
research at the Hughes and Lockheed 
Aircraft companies, will carry a minimum 
of 6,000 two-way telephone circuits, five 
times more than the Intelsat Ill’s, the 
new generation of satellites about to be 
launched, can carry. Intelsat IV will he 
designed to concentrate signals to par¬ 
ticular earth stations upon command from 
the ground, thereby enlarging their 
capacity by 20 to 25 per cent. The first 
launching is projected for the end of 
1970 under the auspices of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Contract negotiations are scheduled to 
begin shortly ; the three firms competing 
for the main contract are all American. 
Worth $70 million to $75 million, it will 
be the largest single contract yet awarded 
by Intelsat ; only about $15 million to 
$20 million of it will be subcontracted to 
European, Japanese and Canadian firms. 
Procurement arrangements of this kind 
have been unpopular in Europe, which 
complains that the United States, through 
the dominant position of its Intelsat 
member, Communications Satellite Cor¬ 
poration (Comsat), has secured more than 
90 per cent of all contracts thus far 
awarded, thereby widening its lead in 
communications technology. The Euro¬ 
peans feel that they should have a far 
larger share of procurements, commen¬ 
surate with their investment (about 25 per 
cent) in the network and with their tech¬ 
nological capability. This, they say, is 
guaranteed under the 1964 agreements. 

In turn, the, Americans believe that 
Intelsat’s interests lie in developing a 
satellite communications system as soon as 
possible, with the most advanced equip¬ 
ment and at the lowest cost. At present, 
they believe ’that their long experience in 
the technology of rocket launching and 
satellite manufacture makes their com¬ 
panies best qualified to meet Intelsat’s 
requirements. To awarA contracts to 
European firms for inferior equipment at 
higher prices would be “to use Intelsat 
to subsidise Europe’s technological 
development.” Moreover, they point out 
that no European companies have sub¬ 
mitted bids for the main contract for 
Intelsat IV, although they were invited 
to do so. 

In spite of Comsat’s stem defence of 
Intelsat’s contracts, there is evidence that 
the Americans desire to buy political 
peace with a few carefully selected con¬ 
cessions. The timing is important : Intel¬ 
sat is currently engrossed in negotiations 
for a permanent agreement on the 
structure of the global communications 
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network which i.s scheduled to replace 
the 1964 interim agreement hi January, 
1970. The first American concession came 
some months ago when European firms 
were given the contract to develop Jind 
produce the last two of six Intelsat III 
satellites, now ready to be launched, as 
well as six advanced satellites of the same 
type. Even though the European bid for 
the satellites was $32 million, $2 million 
more than the American bid, Comsat 
approved the transaction and agreed to 
underwrite 56 per rent of the extra cost. 
More recently, Japanese firms were 
awarded contracts to construct one-third 
of Comsat's next group of earth stations 
and'then there are European, Japanese 
and Canadian sulxrontracts in the new 
Intelsat IV package. 

There have been other disputes in the 
negotiations such as charges of “United 
States domination " of Intelsat. The 1964 
arrangements gave Comsat 61 per 
cent of the vote in Intelsat's governing 
body, the Interim Communications 
Satellite Committee ; that was equal to 
Comsat’s portion of the projected total 
investment of $200 million in Intelsat 
and also equal to its share of world com¬ 
munications in 1964. Western European 
countries together held 30.5 per cent and 
Canada, Australia and Japan 8.5 per 
cent. These percentages were to be 
reduced pro rata as new members joined 
Intelsat (but their investment was not to 
exceed 17 per cent of the total) and as 
use of the system by each member 
became commensurate with its invest¬ 
ment. But by early 1968, with Intelsat 
grown to more than 60 members, Comsat 
still controlled 53.8 per cent of the vote. 
In effect, Intelsat cannot act without 
Comsat's agreement. 

Further discontent stemmed from Com¬ 
sat’s role as manager of Intelsat. This 
gave the Americans paramount influence 
in making Intelsat’s general policy and 
awarding contracts, but the fact that 
Comsat, in addition to being manager of 
Intelsat, is a profit-making American 
company led its foreign partners to 
suspect that it was unable to separate its 
“ commercial ” interests from Intelsat’s 
non-profit-making interests. The United 
States believes that at the time the choice 
of Comsat as manager made eminent 
sense. Comsat was organised by Congress 
specifically to set up a satellite network 
and, moreover,;it had the facilities to have 
its satellites launched. In response to 
European pressure, however, last year the 
Americans permitted s personnel from 
Britain, France, Germany, the Nether¬ 
lands, Japan and the United Arab 
Republic to join Comsat’s staff. 

As negotiations plough on, other 
changes are planned for Intelsat. The 
most important will see a gradual phas¬ 
ing out of Comsat as manager. No con¬ 
crete decisions have been reached yet, but 
Comsat officials themselves are certain 
that some kind of international disin¬ 
terested body will assume the manager¬ 
ship by the mid or late nineteen-seventies. 
For the present, the number of foreigners 



About to be outdated 


on Comsat’s staff will be increased and 
the amount of funds which Comsat mav 
allocate unilaterally for research and 
development will be limited to $12^,000. 

To answer complaints of “ United 
States domination ” of the Intelsat 
governing committee, the Americans are 
willing to allow a ceiling of 50 per cent 
to l>e imposed on the voting power of 
any single member and, moreover, to make 
the size of each member’s vote commen¬ 
surate with its use of the system, rather 
than with its investments. In practice, 
this means that Comsat will no longer 
have a majority voting position ; in fact, 
Comsat’s use of the system, and therefore 
its vote, could drop to 46 per cent by 
late 1969. This may not be enough to 
satisfy France and West Germany, who 
have proposed a ceiling of 40 per cent, 
but all the other members will probably 
approve the 50 per cent ceiling. Two 
additional changes will improve the weak 
voting position of the 40 developing 
countries which belong. Comsat has 
strongly backed this move because it 
anticipates support at ICSC meetings 
from most of these members. 

A more fundamental disagreement 
between the United States and some of 
its partners concerns Intelsat’s scope. The 
Americans strongly favour a single global 
communications system, controlled by 
Intelsat ; they frown on independent 
attempts to build new systems. They have 
agreed, however, that special “ domestic ” 
systems might be constructed within the 
Intelsat system if particular areas are sub¬ 
jected to heavy traffic. Until this spring, 
two such areas had been singled out— 
the United States and western Europe. 
But in May, Canada and Japan declared 
their intentions of having their own 
“ domestic ’’ systems, with or without 
Intelsat. Comsat quickly proposed that 
the Canadian and Japanese scheme* be 
financed by Intelsat, a suggestion that 
seems to have won approval in Ottawa 
and Tokyo. 

But the real threat to Intelsat is France. 
President de Gaulle’s governmerif is seek¬ 
ing to construct a French “-regional” 


satellite system td linj Western ^Europe, 
Africa and the Middle East; This would 
make , France a * competitor with the 
Intelsat system of which she is a member. 
There are also hints that Paris may co¬ 
operate with Moscow in a joint telecom¬ 
munications effort. The Soviet Union 
could offer France the launching rockets 
which the European Launcher Develop¬ 
ment Organisation may be unable to 
provide now that the British have decided 
to withdraw and which the United 
States in unwilling to make available to 
Intelsat’s rivals. By 1969, Intelsat will 
have two satellites serving the area of the 
proposed French regional system. 

Comsat officials deny that the disputes 
with France are central to the negotia¬ 
tions on the permanent agreement. But 
the French position has clearly revealed 
the t>asic issues and, until these are 
resolved, peace at Intelsat may be hard 
to come by. 


States quo 

With the federal government rutting its 
financial aid to the cities, their desperate 
efforts to obtain relief are now directed 
more strongly than ever to the state 
governments. New Jersey and its un¬ 
blushing politicians afford an instructive 
example. It is at once the most urban of 
all states and the most parochial. It 
contains broken-down, teeming and ex¬ 
plosive cities like Newark and Camden 
with vast ghettoes as well as some of the 
wealthiest suburbs in the country. It has 
never had a state income tax but Trenton 
must be the only state capital to have 
experienced a “ rich people’s march" 
demanding one. Politically the state is 
mixed. It has a Democratic Governor, 
Mr Richard Hughes, and a Legislature 
so stuffed with Republicans that they can 
over-ride his vetoes with ease. 

For years this well-heeled state has been 
so stingy that it has a hack-log of capital 
requirements valued at about $3 billion 
at a minimum. Over a billion dollars is 
needed for roads and railways alone: 
no one who has ridden on a train serving 
New Jersey is likely to forget the un¬ 
pleasant experience. Higher education is 
so inadequate that at least half the state's 
students go elsewhere, which is why New 
Jersey is called the cuckoo state. 'No one 
calls it the garden state any more, unless 
to point to the weeds. Hospitals are 
inadequate. Pollution of the air and 
water flourishes. 

Governor Hughes, convinced that - the 
hour of Veckoning had come, asked that 
the state, after obtaining the approval 
of the voters next November, should float 
a $2 billion-bond issue. (New Jersey has 
about the lowest indebtedness a head of 
any state.) Hq also proposed to distribute 
$126 million, \n aid this year to New 
Jersey** needy Utica, primarily for. educa¬ 
tion and housing, and to have the state 
assume, a higher Vopoition of the cost of 
public assistance. To pay for this and for 
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This advertisement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these sciuriths, 
The offering is made only by the Offering Circular. 


New Ime 


$52,783,000 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

5% Convertible Capital Notes Due 1993 


Convertible into Capital Stork at $74 per Share 


The Bank is offering to the holders of its Capital Stock rights to subscribe for these Notes, 
subject to the terms and conditions set forth in the Offering Circular. The subscription offer will 
expire at 3:30 P.M., E.D.S.T., on July 29 , 1968 . The several underwriters have agreed, 
subject to certain conditions, to purchase any unsubscribed Notes and may offer the 
Notes, both during and after the subscription period, as set forth in the Offering Circular. 


Subscription Price 100% 


Copies of tin Offering Circular may be obtaimd in any Slate only from such of the several undo - 
writers named in the Offering Circular and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such State. 


Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. The First Boston Corporation 

Hornblower ft Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes 

Blyth ft Co., Inc. Drexel Harriman Ripley Francis L duPont ft Co. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities ft Co. 

hs s rpsrsts J 

Glore Forg an, Wm. R. Stasts Inc. Goldman, Sachs ft Co. Halsey, Stuart ft Co. Inc. Kidder, Peabody ft Co. 
Luxnrd Freres ft Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, F enner ft Smith 
Paine, Webber, Jackson ft Curtis Salomon Brothers ft Hnfcder M. A. Schapire ft Co., lac. Smith , Barney ft Co. 
Stoneft Webster Securities Corporation WertheimftCo. Whi te,WaMft Co. Dea?. Witter ft Co. Paribas Corporation 

New York, N. Y., July IS, 1968 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

July 17, 1968 

500,000 Shares 

AITS, Inc. 

Common Stock 

($.10 Par Value) 


Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. Ltd. 
Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 


L M. Rosenthal & Company, Inc. 

Cazenove & Co. R. C. Greig & Co. 
Singer & Friedlander 

Limited 


L. Messel & Co. 
Ufitec International 

Limited 


Bear, Steams & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Burnham and Company Shields & Company 

Incorporated 


The United States and Canadian patents and trademark for the 
oral hygiene products known as 

Broxodent® 

have been purchased by 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, Inc. 


The undersigned assisted the seller in the negotiations leading to this transaction . 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

i 4 

Newark, N. Y., July 18,1968 

9 * ' | 
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Governor in vetoing mood 


the interest on the bonds he bravely 
proposed a graduated state income tax 
and an increase in the state sales tax. 
Both were hooted down, though a 
number of excise taxes, on cigarettes, for 
example, have been approved. After a 
long tug-of-war, the Governor won a 
bond issue of $990 million—about half 
his request. But the $126 million for the 
cities ended up as $26 million, to be 
divided up with strict impartiality 
between wealthy suburbs and the impov¬ 
erished municipalities. The schools are to 
have another $33 million, similarly misdis- 
tributed. The outnumbered Democrats 
shrugged and agreed. 

“ Who can refuse money ? " they asked. 
But Governor Hughes was prepared to do 
so ; he meant to veto both of these 
measures, regarding them as an invita¬ 
tion to civil disorder, though no doubt 
he would be over-ridden when the Legisla¬ 
ture returns in September. New Jersey 
is an extreme case. But things are not 
much better in supposedly progressive 
New York next door. Under Governor 
Rockefeller’s new emergency aid for 
towns, New York City will receive an 
additional $ioo‘ million next year and 
another $100 million or so for the schools. 
But this falls far short of what Mayor 
Lindsay says is necessary ; it is a drop in 
New York City’s strained $6 billion 
budget. Its own resources do not grow 
even as fast as the rise in prices yet, with 
other cities, it is the dumping-ground for 
the poverty-stricken from rural—largely 
southern—America. 


Unlost generation 

Washington , DC 

The short campaign for the Democratic 
presidential nomination conducted by the 
late Senator Robert Kennedy in the states 
holding primary elections threw together 
campaign workers many of whom had 
never met each other before and most of 
whom were in their political infancy when 
his elder brother successfully ran for 
President in i 960 . This new - Kennedy 
generation felt more lost when Senator 
Kennedy was shot than did the old one 
of eight years ago, when his brother died 
in the same way, and there has been a 


predictable spate of publicity about the 
personal careers of the better known of his 
young followers. Less noticed were a 
series of meetings held in Washington last 
week aimed at setting up a network—“ a 
Kennedy action corps "—of local groups 
working among racial minorities, teaching 
in ghettoes, helping to get scholarships for 
the less well educated, aiding migrant 
workers, lobbying business for money 
for poverty programmes, and so on. 

The idea has grown from just such a 
group set up in southern California after 
Mr Kennedy’s death by a number of those 
who worked for him in the primary 
election campaign there. The fairly 
modest funds needed to provide a skeleton 
national staff co-ordinating local groups 
for the duration of this summer have been 
promised from private philanthropic 
foundations. It is likely that, if the 
groups take on a more permanent look by 
the autumn, their work will be incor¬ 
porated into a living Robert Kennedy 
memorial which is under discussion by the 
Kennedy family. 


I'Jn iion hH 


Chicago on the wire 


maximum pay level of alxmt $160 a 
week.) For its part, the Illinois Bell Com¬ 
pany, a part of AT&T’s Bell System» is 
afraid that any concession will set off a 
chain of strikes against other telephone 
companies whose local unions may like to 
rel>el against the CWA. 

Among those who would not hear of 
the Democrats in Miami Beach was Presi¬ 
dent Johnson. He saw the rich man's 
playground as no place for the working 
man’s party to convene. Yet others would 
have been delighted. The television com¬ 
panies could simply have left their equip¬ 
ment where it is being installed to cover 
the Republican convention early in 
August. And those going to the convention 
could have stopped worrying about riots 
and protest demonstrations. Miami Beach 
stands isolated and secure on a sandbar, 
connected to the mainland by bridges, 
while Chicago’s convention hall is in the 
heart of a Negro slum, an obvious target 
for the discontented from Senator 
McCarthy’s supporters to plain, ordinary 
vandals. It has been suggested that a 
forced move to Miami Beach might be 
a blessing in disguise for the Democrats. 
But it was not what either Mayor Da-lev 
or President Johnson was praying for 
and is therefore not to be. 


As long as Mayor Daley was alive, the 
1968 Democratic convention would prob¬ 
ably have stayed in Chicago whatever 
happened. But the city has had a nasty 
scare. The strike which started the 
rumour that the convention would be 
shifted to Miami Beach is still going on. 
But the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers has relented slightly ; 
it will allow about 300 of its 11,800 
members to install free of charge the 6,000 
telephones, 58 television cables, 40 switch - 
lioards and 400 teletype machines on 
which the conventioneers and the press 
depend. Mayor Daley has criticised the 
Illinois Bell Telephone Cornpariy for 
refusing the trade union’s offer to submit 
to arbitration and he has declared that 
the people of Chicago will \yc forever 
grateful to the union. Yet the Mayor, who 
has been called the second most powerful 
Democrat in America, would have insisted 
on keeping the convention in Chicago's 
International Amphitheatre* even if it 
meant going back to thd style of ages past 
and sending the news out py runner. 

The threat of driving out tl^e conven¬ 
tion has been a potei{|:weapon for the tele¬ 
phone workers, but their reasons for strik¬ 
ing go deeper. They do not want to 
accept for their owh men the agreement 
worked out nationally between the Com¬ 
munications Workers of* America, the : 
dominant union in the industry, and the : 
American TelephoneandTel^graph Com¬ 
pany. The $WA a£hieved its new contract 
after a long sfrSk* this spring-j its settle- , 
rnents traditionally set the v ;pattern for 
the industry. SmaH«t ufupns nave made 
various vain attemp 4 ^ 
this pattern in novir ' 

feels it has a-chinni' W success/ t?t asks 
that its electrical workers and repairmen 
get a rise of about $25 on top of their 


LJt < (hi 


Who's ahead? 

Both the leading opinion polls agree 
that at present either of the obvious 
Democratic candidates—Vice President 
Humphrey or Senator McCarthy—could 
beat the Republican Mr Nixon in the 
presidential election. The most recent 
Harris survey leaves him far behind 
Mr McCarthy, with 34 per cent to the 
Senator's 42 per cent; this survey 
gives Mr Humphrey an advantage of 
only 2 points over Mr Nixon. According 
to Dr Gallup, whose latest figures are 
charted below. Governor Rockefeller 
is the Republican candidate more likely 
to succeed. Both pollsters agree that in 
the South Mr Wallace, the independent 
conservative eandidate, is running 
ahead, or almost ahead, of any of tha 
potential nominate of the major 
parties. - ■ ■ '■ 



Preference of sii voters 1dr President. 
Undecided ere hot charted . Dares are 
those of publication. 
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Seebohm report: help where 
it is needed 


The committee which examined local 
authority and allied personal social ser¬ 
vices (chairman, Mr Frederic Seerohm 
of Hat clays DGO) was asked by tV 
Government at the end of 1965 to find 
out what changes were desirable to 
“ ensure an effective family service" , 
and they got themselves off one hook 
fairly early on by deciding that a 
“ family ” could, if necessary, be defined 
as one person. Their ieport published this 
week (Cmnd 3)03, price 31s) ranges over 
the widest possible field in which the 
personal social services might operate in 
the future. To the question “ How much 
more do we need ? ' they can, however, 
only answer : 11 We don’t know.” The 
main new task, as they see it, is to pro¬ 
vide a comprehensive service which 
people will feel encouraged to use 
(instead of, as at present, often feeling 
some soft of stigma attached to “wel¬ 
fare ”) ; and to ensure co-ordinated means 


of identifying new consumer needs. The 
counting starts after that. 

Nevertheless, the committee is fairly 
clear about how to begin ; and that the 
beginning should be as soon as possible, 
without the inevitable gap of several 
years which waiting for any new local 
government structure would entail. First 
and foremost, there is the proposal to 
create a single social welfare department, 
and committee, in each local authority, 
combining functions now spread over 
several others. Like much else in the 
report, this looks unoriginal simply lie- 
cause thinking along these lines has been 
stimulated by the mere existence of the 
committee. There can be arguments about 
the precise boundaries of responsibility ; 
but little doubt that this is the right thing 
to do. There should be no shirking the 
implications for central government 
either : the report stresses that one cen¬ 
tral department should be responsible foi 


the whole field. 

The proposed new department would 
take on duties from five existing ones. 
These'would be : 

(a) the entire work of the present 
children’s department (mainly, taking 
children into care and, more important, 
helping families so that this is not 
necessary). 

(b) the welfare services set up under the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, usually run 
by a separate welfare department, some¬ 
times with overall supervision by the 
medical officer of health. These include 
provision for old and handicapped 
people. 

fc) Miscellaneous services now supervised 
by the health department. These include 
home helps, training centres for handi¬ 
capped adults, day nurseries. Most con¬ 
troversial is likely to be the proposal to 
transfer the mental health social workers 
to the new department, although to omit 
them would run counter to the whole 
philosophy of the report. 

(d) The present education department's 
welfare and child guidance services 
(where the latter exist). 

(e) some welfare functions now performed 
by housing departments, e.g. helping 
people who have difficulty settling into 
a council estate. 

In return, the committee believes that 
lioth the education and the housing 
departments should take a wider view of 
their social lesponsibilities. It would 
like mentally handicapped children to be 
trained in the education, not the health, 
service ; and it criticises the way in which 
children may now be classified as 
“ ineducable ’’ or otherwise isolated from 
die school system. It wants the housing 
department to take on responsibility for 
homeless people. Its remarks about 
extending the commitment of housing 
authorities to housing need of all kinds- 
including simply the need for advice— 
are entirely welcome. 

Fiimly told they were not to discuss 
the probation service—which is respon¬ 
sible to the courts, not the local authori¬ 
ties—the committee nevertheless goes as 
far as it can in making a bid for that 
too. It points out that the recent white 
paper “Children in Trouble” (Cmnd 
3601) suggests that supervision of delin¬ 
quent children between the ages of *4 
and 17 should be shared between the 
probation service and the children' 
service, a division which it understand¬ 
ably finds unsatisfactory. Clearly the 
main concern should be to provide con¬ 
tinuity of supervision for youngsters who 
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need it, past the age of 17 if necessary. 
The idea that probation officers should 
become local authority social workers, 
attached to the courts where necessary, 
seems to make sense, and can be argued 
separately from the question of the future 
of the juvenile courts themselves. The 
Government needs to get this one thought 
out next. 

On the ground, the new service would 
l>c visible to the public in the form of 
all-purpose, easily identifiable area offices. 
The whole point is to save consumers the 
discouraging trek from office door to office 
door that a fragmented service now 
entails. Areas serving 100,000 to 50,000 
people, with ten to 12 social workers each 
are proposed—this size has the advantage 
of being applicable to any likely 
reorganisation of local government. 
Otherwise, there are rule of thumb 
numbers which appear to be geared to 
the possible rather than to the commit¬ 
tee's own rather alarming estimates about 
what future “ need ” might be. That at 
least one in ten children under 18 needs 
special educational, mental or social help 
(more than double the number who 
receive it) looks a bit pessimistic. It any¬ 
way assumes that wider preventive 
measures, such as the alleviation of 
poverty, will not be forthcoming ; the 
committee were not as outspoken about 
poverty as they are for instance about bad 
housing as a cause of social breakdown, 
although poverty may well be the reason 
why people are badly housed. 

It is probable that, as other ser¬ 
vices develop, so the personal social ser¬ 
vices will find their role changing. The 
report is rather more definite about the 
practical aids which can prevent people 
becoming more of a burden on the public 
services than is necessary, or best, for 
them. An obvious field for expansion is 
domiciliary services, for the old, as an 
alternative often preferable to an old 
people’s home. Equally, it costs less to 
employ one social worker than to put 
two children into care. 

The Seehohm committee is possibly too 
sanguine about the speed and cheapness 
with which its proposals can be imple¬ 
mented (it would like to see them in 
action by 1971, which would mean legis¬ 
lation in 1969-70V It is right to press 
ahead, but the trouble is, just as the 
services are very uneven now, so the 
ability of existing local authorities to 
implement a meaningful social welfare 
service three years hence will vary 
immensely. Some could start tomorrow ; 
some—even stimulated by the proposed 
central government inspectorate, which 
will be essential—will not have the build¬ 
ings or staff or expertise all at once. One 
answer would be to phase the service 
area by area—as the new town planning 
administration is to be phased. Much 
depends on the - speed \yfth which the 
present bottlenecks in social work training 
can be broken open—‘■and whether this 
will, happen faster than the new .service 
turns up new needs* , , . . 

Another awkward likelihood* officially 


denied by the committee, may also have 
to be faced up to. The money cost of 
the new service may npt, to start, with, be 
great—only 1.8 per cent of national 
expenditure goes at present on the ser¬ 
vices which it will combine. But in the 
course of expansion the high quality of 
some specific services in certain areas 
may suffer temporarily, as skills and 
resources are extended to meet all round 
needs. This is no argument against going 
ahead with these mainly excellent pro¬ 
posals. But there will be some heart¬ 
burning on the way. 

Health service 

Green for go 
forward 


Much of the Ministry of Health's green 
paper on the administration of the health 
service ( IIMSO, ;js 6d) seems as familial 
as are the recommendations of the Sce- 
bolim report. The idea of area health 
boards is at least six years old : it was the 
main proposal to emerge from the all- 
medical Porritt committee in 1962, and 
no one has yet come up with a better idea 
for bringing together the three main 
branches of the health service—the 
hospitals, the general medical services 
(including dentists, chemists and optic¬ 
ians) and the local health authority 
services. 

This so-called tripartite structure, on 
which the health service was built, was 
adopted in 1948 because the divisions were 
already there and, given the need for 
speed in establishing the health service, it 
was impossible to close them. But no one 
pretended that the structure was satisfac¬ 
tory, and over the last 20 years there has 
l>een infinite discussion about how to get 
rid of it and, more recently, successful 
attempts to overcome its disadvantages 
by bringing closer together the people 
employed in the three parts. Functional 
unity has perhaps been most successfully 
achieved between general practitioners and 
the local authority services. The growing 
attachment of local authority health and 
welfare workers to individual practices 
has anticipated the proposals to bring 
them all together administratively. 

Thus, on tiie principle of area boards 
the green paper is likely to win general 
approval. No one will cavil, either, at 
the number suggested—about 40 or 50, 
covering an average population of around 
a million—and at the recommendation 
that thejr boundaries should normally 
coincide with those of thp reformed local 
authorities that are expected from the 
royal commission* The green paper is 
also right to suggest that, in contrast to 
the Porritt committee's proposals, the 
boards' internal organisation slioi^d cut 
across existing tripartite lijjes. Instead, 
that is, of comniiftees dealing with 
hospital services or, general practitioner 
services respectively under the' cover of 
the boards, such. committees (and they 


should be few and small) should be con¬ 
cerned with aspects of community health 
services in their widest sense. Otherwise 
the hospitals would dominate the hoards 
as they now tend to dominate health 
service planning and administration. 

So far as the hospitals ure concerned, 
the green paper's proposals would mean 
the substitution of a single administrative 
tier for the existing 13 legional hoards, 
supposed to he confined to major plan¬ 
ning, and the 330 management com¬ 
mittees, which ha\e day-to-dav control 
but less effective responsibility than was 
originally intended. Planning and manage¬ 
ment would henceforward be functions of 
the same body. Since the area boards are 
intended to lie small—about 15 or ib 
members- there would Ire many displaced 
members of regional boards and manage¬ 
ment committees to appease. But more 
formidable opposition can be expected to 
the proposal to include the teaching 
hospitals within the authority of the new 
boards though their specialist services 
would be available over wider areas. 
Especially now that the training of 
doctors is gradually being widened to 
include experience in other hospitals and 
in general practice, the independence of 
the teaching hospitals has become an 
anachronism. 

Another point on which considerable 
discussion can be expected is the proposed 
procedure for dealing with complaints 
from the public. The green paper does 
not suggest a hospital inspectorate, but 
instead a “ health commissioner," on the 
lines of the ombudsman, who would look 
into complaints where patients or relatives 
were dissatisfied with the answer they 
got to them from the area board. (Would 
the commissioner also hear complaints 
from doctors about unreasonable 
patients ?) But this would still leave a 
place for a hospitals inspectorate to act 
like good inspectors of schools : to help 
raise standards by spreading the word 
about improvements in efficiency or 
economy. 


MARKETING 
IN EUROPE 

Iccue No. 49. August 1444 fecturee : 
FURNITURE AND FURNISHINGS 
Belgium. Franc* and Tha^Kttharlands 

CARPETS IN AUSTRIA 
CONFECTIONERY IN ITALY 
PHARMACEUTICALS IN BELGIUM 
Ystr's subscription CSO; £4 ptr single copy. 
Dstslls from: 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
Spsnctr House 27 St. Jetnes's Pisco 
London SW1 01-4919711 tut 27> 

40 beet 42nd Street New York 
NY 10017 Murrey Hill 7-4444 

THE ECONOMIST 

INTELLIGENCE UNIT (EUROPE) S.A. 
137 Avenue Uulco Brucselc B - 39-24*10 
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The green paper does got pretend that 
its proposals would save money. But it 
does claim they would ensure that what 
money is allocated to the health service 
would be spent more effectively and that 
manpower, which is the service’s greatest 
shortage, would be used less wastefully. 
Even so, successful integration within the 
health service is not enough. The school 
medical service and the occupational 
health service have not been brought with¬ 
in the scope of the proposed new admin¬ 
istration. Much more important, some 
way will have to be found of securing 
co-operation between the new-styled 
health service and the new Seebohm social 
work departments ; otherwise the old and 
the mentally ill will find themselves worse 
off, as regards continuing care, even than 
they are at present. 

Mr Jones 3 s board 

Prices, incomes, 
advice 

It is the great virtue of Mr Aubrey Jones 
that he is never afraid to state his reasons’. 
By his example he has done massive 
damage to the tradition whereby economic 
decisions* in Britain have either gone 
unexplained, or else been dressed up in 
devious political disguises. The third 
annual report from the National Board 
for Prices and Incomes is very clearly the 
work of its chairman. It summarises the 
36 reports that have emanated from 
the board in the last u months—some¬ 
times with wry comments on whether its 
suggestions are l>eing obeyed—and also 
spells out the assumptions on which Mr 
Jones’s contribution to public policy is 
made. 

In particular the board publishes an 
attempt at a quantification of the effect of 
prices and incomes policy in recent years. 
It dives into a series of mathematical 
equations, and comes out with an estimate 
that incomes policy may have caused 
income rises to be about one per cent less 
than they would otherwise have been. It 
then dives into another series of equations, 
and comes out with the awkward answer 
—which will be quoted furiously against 
it, even though it says it does not believe 
its own research—that M the coefficients in 
the price fufcction equation . . . are 
actually perverse in sign, showing a ten¬ 
dency for prices to rise faster rather than 
slower when the policies have been in 
operation.’ 9 Some brutal people will say 
that this is just as well, m view of the 
actual figures most recently involved. In 
the year to April, 1968, although season¬ 
ally adjusted unemployment was rising 
from 1.9 to 2.3 per cent, the board notes 
that earnings rose by over 8 per cent while 
the retail price index was rising by only 
3.7 per cent; if the gap between earnings 
and prices had been even wider than that, 
the consumer boom of last spring would 
have done even more to curl the Chan¬ 
cellor's hair. 

Nevertheless, Mr Jones still defends the 


price restraint part of official policy. He is 
impressed by the evidence he has found 
of monopolistic and restrictive practices 
among manufacturers : bluntly, although 
he is not so rude, he argues that letting 
them charge higher prices means also 
letting them continue managing their 
firms and their pricing policies inefficiently. 
Whatever one’s view of this argument, it 
is a great benefit to everyone that it should 
be set out in the form of a proper econo¬ 
mic discussion, not hidden behind windy 
phrases about a fair deal for the house¬ 
wife. For that, and for his brief but 
damning phrases about that wretchedly 
inadequate Donovan report on the trade 
unions, Mr Jones deserves to be read. 

Council houses 


Clamp on sales 


Given the promises they made before the 
May elections, Conservative local politic¬ 
ians were bound to complain that Mr 
Greenwood’s restriction on the sale of 
houses by certain councils constitutes an 
unwarranted interference with local 
democracy. But the same complaints 
could have been raised with equal justi¬ 
fication on the recent (and far more 
damaging) limitation on rent increases ; 
or on the rules which lay down precise 
standards and costs to which local author¬ 
ities must build. The truth is that central 
government is taking an increasingly 
direct interest in what the local author¬ 
ities do with their subsidised housing, and 
rightly so. The sting this time was really 
that the Minister of Housing had coun¬ 
tered one political gesture with another. 
The sale of council houses to their 
occupants can make economic sense when 
the full market price is charged. But 
usually it is not. Moreover, selling off 
the stock could be done at such a rate 
as to erode the supply of houses avail¬ 
able for reletting or transfer, or to deprive 
an authority of its cheapest property. 

Under 3,000 council houses were sold 
in the whole of England and Wales last 
year (under 1 per cent of the stock) but 
the increased rate this year has allegedly 
worried the Government. Now councils in 
the London, west Midland and north 
western conurbations—the main centres 
of housing need—have been told to limit 
their sales in any one year to 0.25 per 
cent of their stock. This means that the 
Greater London Council will be limited 
to about 600 sales compared with 562 
last year and 1,079 in the pipeline. Birm¬ 
ingham has been selling at the rate of 
1,200 a year and will be limited to under 
a third of this. 

A more sensible policy than selling to 
sitting occupants would be to encourage 
them to move into the private sectof. Mr 
Greenwood is considering allowing 
councils to give help with moving expenses 
*nd legal costs; and council tenants will 
get jpriority for the pitifully, meagre 
supply of mortgage finance now Available 
to local authorities (see page 58). Possibly 


the Treasury is scared at the implications 
of the proposed increased payments to 
owner occupiers whose houses are 
acquired for slum clearance, which will 
be effective from April 23, 1968, the date 
they were announced in a white paper. At 
least these payments mean that the owners 
concerned are going to be better able 
to buy another house, rather than auto¬ 
matically becoming council tenants. So to 
some extent the extra compensation makes 
up for the shortage of council mortgages. 

Elections 

Lures for young 
voters 


As expected, the Government this week 
published its intention to add two yean’ 
worth of teenagers, as well as the twenty- 
year-olds recommended by the Speaker’s 
conference, to the voting public. It 
intends to make quite a few smart little 
alterations to electoral law at the same 
time. 

It should he a relief to these eighteen- 
year-olds and to everyone else unahle 
to distinguish between candidates on a 
long list, or two of the same name, that 
the government considers there is a case 
14 in principle ” for party labels on ballot 
papers. Mr Speaker King’s committee 
was against this—funnily enough, since 
he himself had quite a time against Mr 
Evelyn King at Southampton in 1959. 
Bolder than the conference again, the 
government rejects its recommendation 
that opinion polls should l>e banned for 
three days before an election, which is 
unenforceable anyway. 

Both are agreed that the law on broad¬ 
casting should be altered. The Govern¬ 
ment goes farther than the Speaker’s 
conference in recommending that a broad¬ 
cast on a particular election should be 
exempt from the prohibitive rules 
surrounding election expenses if all can¬ 
didates agree to a broadcast, not only if 
all actually appear. It follows the con¬ 
ference in believing that the basic limit on 
expenses should be raised from £ 4.50 
to £750, and that it would be quite 
possible for young voters to be allowed 
to vote immediately after the relevant 
birthday, if their date of birth were entered 
after their names on the electoral 'register. 
But it was the Government, not the 
Speaker’s conference, which wants polling 
stations to remain open until 10 p.m. 
How’s that for a swinging reform ? 

Church of England 

Halfway 

ecumenical 

FROM OUR ECCLESIASTICAL * 

CORRESPONDENT 

The tenth Lambeth conference of bishop* 
of the Anglican Communion opens this 
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week in London. It could be of major 
importance not only for the Church of 
England but for Christianity as a whole. 
When the first Lambeth conference was 
held in 1867 only 76 bishops attended, 
all of European descent; but this time 
the numbers are nearly 500, representing 
19 provinces, with one sixth of the bishops 
coming from non-European stock. Another 
advance is that 50 observers from Roman 
Catholic, Orthodox and Protestant 
churches will not only attend but partici¬ 
pate in the discussions. The bishops have 
taken for their broad theme “ The 
Renewal of the Church,” and they will 
divide into 33 sub-committees to consider 
particular subjects. Some of the subjects 
to be discussed are theological such as the 
current debate about God, others are 
internal such as the status of priesthood 
and episcopacy in the Church of England 
and the priestly role of the laity, but 
others are of wider concern, such as the 
relationships between the Anglican and 
other communions, and the moral issues 
that face international society and are 
raised by technological progress. 

The conference enables the Anglican 
communion to consider its place in the 
contemporary world and its role in 
universal Christianity. The centre of 
gravity is steadily sniffing away from 
Canterbury and being dispersed overseas. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury is host 
to. the conference and enjoys a primacy, 
of honour, but has no jurisdiction over 
his fellow bishops; he is not, as is some¬ 
times loosely thought, a kind of Protestant 
Pope. The Anglican communion has not 
achieved universal status; apart from 
exotic offshoots like the Episcopal Church 
of Brazil it has followed the British flag, 
but where the flag has gone t^e Church 
remains. Because their communion is truly 
international* the bishops of the Church 
of England have tajcert a rather different 
view of the Rhodesian issue than they 
otherwise might have don$. 

But perhaps the chief significance of 
the Anglican communion today lies in its 
ecumenical potential. The concept of a 



family of churches, which is the essence 
of the Anglican communion, could suggest 
a way towards a wholly reunited church. 
The Anglican communion has no juris¬ 
dictional structure as such, any more than 
the Lambeth conference has legislative 
power, but formal links do exist and are 
likely to be developed further as a result 
of the present meeting. Relations with 
Rome are not at their best just now. 
But some still wonder, for instance, 
whether the pattern for the future of 
Christianity could not be an association of 
Churches under the presidency of the 
Pope. This is a particular reason for regret¬ 
ting that the opportunity was missed of 
inviting Paul VI to address the assembled 
bishops. He would certainly have come had 
he been asked. Now the event must wait 
upon the next Lambeth conference and 
Pope Paul’s (and Dr Ramsey’s) successors. 

Privilege 

Jumping the gun 


Mr Tam Dalyell, Labour MP for 
West Lothian and parliamentary private 
secretary to Mr Richard Crossman, is 
an enthusiast. Goading Mr Denis Healey 
from the left, he has made defence his 
subject. To some of its aspects— 
swing-wing aircraft, Aldabra, Lteut-Col 
Mitchell, Porton Down—he has brought 
zeal, heat and not very much light. He 
has bubbled over witn opinions and a 
seemingly endless flow of parliamentary 
questions. Sometimes it has almost 
appeared that his enthusiasms were 
running him, rather than he them. Now 
one of them, the biological and chemical 
warfare establishments at Porton, has 
tripped him up. Here his zeal may have 
been excessive, but in seeking to spread 
knowledge about Porton he was not alone, 
either on the right or left. 

On Wednesday Mr Dalyell was censur¬ 
ed for a breach of privilege and gross con¬ 
tempt of the House of Commons, for hav¬ 
ing passed on to the Observer a confiden¬ 
tial proof copy of the evidence given to the 
Select Committee on Science and Tech¬ 
nology at Porton before that evidence.had 
been censored for security purposes and 
before it had been laid before tne House. 
He was a member of the committee and 
apparently he passed the evidence over 
on May 23rd in the belief that it would 
be published within two or three days* 
time. In fact, it was not published-—and 
than only in a censored form—until July 
,15th. Mr Dalyell has expressed his; deep . 
Jitgfcts in d apologies.. But he lioW has to 
consider whether he can stay as a member 
of the’ select committee or continue ^ be 

By jdmpm the gdti, Mr pal^ ftaai 
damaged hkty»m political career.* It Wifs 
he who staid^^^e a 

Mitchell of Argyll arid 
Highlanders had jumped hriothe^pofitical 
gun. Ironically, on the same |my that 
Mr Dalyell was reprimanded, Mr Denis 


Healev answered his question by saying 
that there was no evidence that Lieut-Col 
Mitchell disobeyed any administrative 
and operational orders with the possible 
exception of a matter of three unprimed 
grenades. The soldier, who is resigning 
from the army, has been judged to have 
been on-side ; the MP, who is not re¬ 
signing his seat, has been whistled up as 
being blatantly off-side. In politics, as in 
sport, rules can l>e bent, but not broken, 
without penalty. 

London Roads 


Too square? 


The motorway box is the rectangle of 
motorways which the Greater London 
Council proposes should surround the 
central area of London. The council has 
said it will cost £425 million. By com¬ 
parison, the Channel tunnel is expected 
to cost £250 million, the new London 
airport £50 million, and even Concorde 
is only put at “ about £400 million.” The 
motorway box is in fact the biggest single 
investment project ever undertaken in 
Britain. It is also an investment in the 
particularly controversial and exposed 
area of traffic congestion, public transport 
and urban environment 

The London Motorway Action Group, 
more shortly, known, as Douglas Jay’s 
group, was set up specifically to provide 
a focus for actiori on the subject. Mr 
Jay is the most active member, and with 
good reason. As the map shows the motor¬ 
way runs the. length of his constituency, 
North Battersea. It. also goes through 
Greenwich, held by Mr Richard Marsh, 
the Minister of Transport. In all, six 
members of the Government lie along its 
route. All the constituencies it goes 
through are held by Labour, except 
Streatham, which returns Mr Duncan 
Sandys. That could be quite a lobby. 

Not that the >Jay group is confined to 
MPs. It is specifically designed to bring 
in any resident, well known or not, who 
is affected and interested. It also includes 
a group of transport economists, such as 
Mr Michael Thomson, who has done a 
spell at the Road Research Laboratory, 
and is now a research fellow in transport 
at the LondonJSchool of Economics. The 
other pressure group^ operating in this 
field ig the Ldndon Aknen ity and Transport 
Association. This is m more formal body 
of )onger ^t^hdin^ which is meant to be 
a locus fof cWicscfcieties. But it has also 
.ripped in some transport economists, and 
Jfome rucial people are on the committees 
r of both associations. 

> ; Sp .far most of the action has come 
from .the Jay group. It has already sent 
^jqputationis to the Ministries of Housing 
arid Transport and to the GLC. It seems 
to have three aims: to give a public airing 
to some of the facts which the GLC might 
otherwise be inclined to slide over (such 
as that the box would mean the demolition 
of perhaps 30,000 homes) ; to get more 
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Last year DSM-Holland opened its first 
Melamine factory. Sales went so 
well that another factory is under 
construction now. With a capacity of 
30,000 tons, this one will be three 
times as big as the first. 

Melamine is a raw material for the 
hard, rigid synthetics called thermo* 
plastics. It is developed from urea, 
and used in laminates for table 
tops and refrigerators, in paint, 
varnish and lacquer, and for 
plastic articles such as 
switches and table ware. 

As with other DSM processes, the 
new Melamine process meets keen 
interest outside Holland. Two Melamine 
factories will be built in the 
United States, using the DSM process. 
Their total capacities will be sufficient 
to fill fifty per cent of the U.S. Mela¬ 
mine needs. 

Something is going on at DSM. 

Aiming towards a good future in the 
dynamic world of international 
chemistry. 


mm 

P.O.Box 65 - Heerlen - Holland 
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facts about the project out of the GLG ; 
and to get an independent planning com¬ 
mission, empowered to look at alternatives. 
The final aim is the crucial one. The 
GLC must submit the Greater London 
Development Plan to the Government by 
July, 1969. After that planning inquiries 
into the various parts of the plan, such as 
the box, are possible. But the Jay group 
is afraid that this kind of inquiry would 
not be able to consider alternative schemes, 
and would not be composed of the right 
kind of experts. What they would like 
is a full-scale, independent, Stansted-type 
inquiry. 

The main argument of the GLC seems 
to be that there is going to be more 
traffic, therefore there must be more roads. 
The problem will be worst in the inner 
suburbs: car-ownership is multiplying 
fastest there, and public transport is less 
thick on the ground than in the central 
area. A big motorway connecting these 
suburbs would make it easier to get from 
one to another, and would help to separate 
through traffic from local. It would also 
make useful connections with the radials 
out of London, and keep more traffic away 
from the centre. 

The Jav group and LATA point out 
that an abundance of roads is not the 
only answer to more traffic ; and that the 
particular road solution the GLG has 
adopted is a very costly one. The basic 
box is 37 miles long, which at £435 mil¬ 
lion (and doubtless upwards of £500 
million, if the project is ever completed), 


plexity, and all the usual brouhaha about 
it being done on computers, this is a sifihpte 
exercise in extrapolating trends. But, it / 
is argued, this has been done too simply! \ 
No account is taken, for instance, of the 
dampening effect of increasing congestion 
on the rise in car use. Equally, one of the 
GLC’s points is that traffic will grow 
fastest in the inner suburbs. Of course it 
will, if recent trends are extrapolated, 
because traffic in the central area is already 
nearer saturation point. 

Even if the survey were flawless, the 
GLC could not say that the motorway box 
flowed inexorably from its conclusions, 
because the idea of the box appeared 
before the survey. The box was first 
mooted in 1963 (some say even earlier), 
and announced publicly in April, 1965. 
Part one of the survey (present traffic sit-* 
uation) appeared in July, 1964, part two 
(future trends) in July, 1966. Part three, 
with a name-change to the London Trans¬ 
portation Survey, has not yet been com¬ 
pleted. 

All this tends to confirm the basic fear 
of the two lobbies that the whole thing 
is just a civil engineer’s brainwave. Mr 
Stott, the head of the highways and trans¬ 
portation department at the GLG, has an 
engineering background ; $0 does the head 
of research. The three firms who pro¬ 
duced the traffic survey all describe 
themselves as consulting engineers. 
Engineers tend to produce engineering 
solutions: roads. They do not claim, as 


some economists do, to quantify the costs 
and benefits of altemotivr schemes. 

Iti short,: the GljC, Jati r its side, 

h jostlike a com¬ 

pany : .it cannot see ’the "qverifl5|narket 
problem, because it spends too mlteh time 
playing around with beautiful new models. 

Atthe Ministry of Transport the situa- 
, tibn is just the reverse : the planners and 
economists are on top, and that is one 
reason why the ministry tends to produce 
sound plans. Ministry intervention, in 
fact, is one of the chief hopes of the Jay 
group and LATA ; in the end the Ministry 
has the whip-hand because it will provide 
85 per cent of the money for the box. 
The only snag is that it is reluctant to 
interfere because it is just this kind of 
planning it is trying to delegate to local 
authorities. 

K lii the meantime the two groups will 
soon turn their attention to the boroughs 
through which the box will pass—many 
of whose councils Kaye already battled 
over details of the route. They may also 
go on to hold public meetings to activate 
public opinion, which in places like Black- 
heath is already seething. The GLG is 
actually building the eastern section of the 
box (for which there is. high, priority on 
other grounds) and the western side is in 
the advanced planning stage.. The whole 
thing is targeted for* completion by 1983. 
Whatever happens, it i*»g6ing to tie a 
protracted battle. And, of course, any 
alternative will be pretty unpopular, too. 


is over £10 million a mile. Building it 
farther out from the middle would be 
cheaper ; the South-east Planning Coun¬ 
cil has given its view that a proper south 
circular to match the north circular should 
enjoy a higher priority. The GLG has 
not given any figures about the rate of 
return it might expect on the money 
invested in the motorway box, but trans¬ 
port economists in the opposite camp 
think it might be as low as 3 or 4 per 
cent. (The Mi rated about 12 per cent.) 
On that kind of return the money could 
be more usefully used in almost any other 
area of public spending. 

It is also expensive in terms of the 
sacrifices which would have to be made 
to build it. The demolition of homes has 
already been mentioned—many of them 
are in just the areas which are being 
“ improved ” by middle-class owners Who 
are unusually vocal. Just as important is 
the demolition of environment. The GLG 
says it will be built over old railway tracks 
to quite a .large extentt But motorways 
take up much more room than railway 
tracks. Intersections, in particular, are un¬ 
avoidably huge—and monstrously ugly. 
Occasionally, of course, there will be gains 
—such as in a dilapidated area of North 
Kensington, where community facilities 
are proposed under the arches of an 
elevated section of thb motorway. ^ 

The same transport economists think, 
the GLG has also ovetestimated the likely 
rise in traffic. The principal evidence 
the council relies on is its huge, three-part, 
London Traffic Survey. Beneath its com¬ 


The politics of the box 
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Books 


THE PEASANTS' CONFRONTATION WITH POWER 

Russian Peasants and Soviet Power : A Study of Collectivisation 


By M. Lewin. Translated by Irene Nove 
Allen and Unwin. 539 pages. 70s. 

Many shortcomings of present-day Soviet 
agriculture can be traced back to Stalin’s 
forced collectivisation drive nearly forty 
years ago. This great confrontation 
between the Russian peasant and his 
political masters led indirectly to the 
establishment of totalitarian rule in 
Soviet Russia. It was the first occasion 
that a state deliberately set out to “ liqui¬ 
date ” (albeit only “ as a class ”) a par¬ 
ticular category of its subjects. 

Notwithstanding its significance, this 
topic has hitherto been neglected by 
historians. Mr Lewin’s thorough study is 
based on a close analysis of contemporary 
published sources, and he has also utilised 
the fruits of Soviet scholarship during the 
Khrushchev era, when collectivisation 
could be discussed more objectively than 
was possible before—or, unfortunately, has 
been possible since. Mr Lewin demon¬ 
strates convincingly that the “ great turn ” 
of 1929 was by no means inevitable, as 
Stalin’s apologists have maintained. It 
was only one of several options, which 
even Stalin was slow to adopt. It did not 
issue logically from the party’s earlier 
thinking on the agrarian problem. In the 
discussions of the mid-1920s even left¬ 
wingers like Trotsky took a line that was 
moderate by later Standards. The party’s 
leading theorist, Bukharin, stood for 
gradualism and economic rationality. The 
peasants were to be persuaded that co¬ 
operative farming suited them by well- 
planned experimental projects; the new 
farms were to enjoy adequate state aid, 
and were not to cramp their members 
from displaying individual initiative. 
This programme had its defects, but cer¬ 
tainly involved lees physical coercion and 
destruction of assets than the policy 
eventually put into effect. As Mr Lewin 
points out, “ since Stalin's death almost 
every one of Bukharin’s major theories has 
been revived in the communist world, 
which, without admitting it, is making an 
enormous effort to implement his pro¬ 
gramme of 1929 ” (while the Maoists, one 
might add, have elaborated certain Sta¬ 
linist ideas and practices of the plan era). 

Why was all the accumulated wisdom of 
the experts suddenly jettisoned ? It is 
clearly not just a matter of the “per¬ 
sonality cult,” nor (as some critics have 
argued) of Stalin choosing a policy that 
would help him eliminate his rivals in the 
Politburo—although both his, intellectual 
crudity and his political ambition were 


and John Biggart. 


important contributory factors. It is more 
complex than this. The 1928 procure¬ 
ments drive, which was successful in the 
short term, strengthened Stalin’s convic¬ 
tion that coercion brought results. When 
it seemed that the grain shortage was 
imperilling the regime’s security, he 
decided that another politically inspired 
campaign, this time for instant collect¬ 
ivism, could solve the crisis permanently. 

This was, however, utopian. Stalin 
simply ignored unpleasant facts that con¬ 
tradicted his doctrinal prejudices, and 
clung to the false belief that the peasants 
were split by sharp class antagonisms. In 
fact rich and poor were closely knit 
together by the complex fabric of tradi¬ 
tional rural society. By striking at the 
more enterprising and cultured elements, 
who were envied yet respected by their 
less fortunate fellow villagers, the state was 
drawn irrevocably into a struggle against 
the multitude. The kulaks, whom the 
official mythology portrayed as dangerous 
class enemies, were by 1929 “desperate, 
frightened creatures,” anxiously parting 
with their few pathetic possessions in the 
vain hope of appeasing authority, or 
engaging in futile acts of passive resistance 
on a local scale. 

This lends a special poignancy to the 
horrors of “ dekulakisation ”—a tragedy 
better described in the language of poetry 
than that of economics. Ten million 
people are estimated to have been 
deported; the number who perished is in¬ 
calculable. In the last instance it is irrele¬ 
vant. There are parallels here with the 
Nazi Endlosung (for example, in the use 
of bureaucratic circumlocutions and 
euphemisms to describe inhuman acts of 
policy) that Mr Lewin does not explore, 
although he is doubtless aware of them. 
He plays down this dimension of his sub¬ 
ject, and his restraint makes his criticisms 
all the more telling. As one who formerly 
lived in Stalin's Russia, he knows its prob¬ 
lems from the inside. Perceptive analysis 
is here combined with a truly remarkable 
objectivity. One could have wished for 
some tautening 0 ( the argument, which 
develops at a leisurely pace, and for a 
more systematic handling of the statistical 
information provided. But these are 
minor blemishes. Coliectivisation. has at 
last found a historian adequate tb die &sk, 
and the promised sequel will be eagerly 
awaited. 


SPY STORIES 

The Real CIA 

By Lyman B. Kirkpatrick. 
Collier-Macmillan. 312 pages. 35s. 

The Espionage Establishment 

By David Wise and Thomas B. Ross. 
Cape. 308 pages. 35s. 

The author of the first book was an official 
of the American Central Intelligence 
Agency from its inception until 1965. For 
the last three years of his CIA career, he 
was the agency’s executive director. And 
a very good one he must have been. For 
nothing in his book gives a clue to what 
the CIA must feel like from the inside. 
We are asked to accept Mr Kirkpatrick's 
explanation that it is a bureaucracy like 
any other, with inter-departmental feuds 
like any others. Perhaps an exceptional 
interest is taken in the physical and mental 
health of CIA employees. Perhaps a 
certain outside agency was jealous to the 
point of telling tales to Senator McCarthy 
(the late) about the CIA’s misdeeds. What 
kind of interest ? What was the name of 
the agency ? Aha, that would be giving 
away secrets—the last thing that we 
should expect of a crack intelligence agent, 
no matter what the title of his book 
promises. 

If Mr Kirkpatrick is chary about 
delivering the goods, he makes a brave 
attempt when it comes to the matter of 
the Bay of Pigs. There are fairly detailed 
accounts of the CIA’s disillusion with the 
Batista government (which came earlier 
than that of the American Embassy in 
Havana) and then with the lack of unity 
among the various Cuban exile groups in 
the United States. Mr Kirkpatrick is a 
good raconteur, so good that he pretends 
to be unaware of what he is leaving out. 
But still when the point comes to tell the 
real truth, the fudging is conspicuous. 

“It was in this atmosphere [worry 
about the Communist leanings of Castro 
once he had become premier] that Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower gave his permission to 
the CIA to provide support and guidance 
to Cuban exiles to plan and prepare an 
operation that would free their island of 
Castro.” Who asked General Eisenhower 
to give permission for the plan ? The 
CIA, one suspects, but no answer is 
offered here. Looking back, however, Mr 
Kirkpatrick is unequivocal on some things. 
President Kennedy should never have 
admitted American responsibility for the 
invasion and there should always be a 
dear separation between 11 those who 
evaluate intelligence and those who mount 
operations based upon intelligence.” 
Don’t blame the CIA, in other words ; it 
is well-meaning, over-investigated and 
misunderstood. 

Some sceptics need to be convinced 
over and over again that spies really do 
exist. Mr Wise and Mr Rose give ample 
proof that there are plenty of secret 
agents about, even though secrets may be 
in short supply. Their book describes in 
considerable, though superficial, detail the 
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organisations that Britain, the United 
States, the Soviet Union dhd China use 
to engage in the kind of snooping that 
used not to be officially acknowledged. 
President Eisenhower changed all that, 
the authors maintain, when he admitted 
openly that an American U-2 had been 
spying on Russia. Since then there has 
been a revolution in espionage. It lias all 
become semi-public and each spy, far 
from expecting to be shot upon capture, 
prays not to be traded for another of 
markedly inferior worth. 

The authors, two Washington journa¬ 
lists, performed a public service with an 
earlier book about the American Central 
Intelligence Agency. They go after the 
CIA again here and, in a sense, their book 
has been written for Americans. The CIA 
is dangerously uncontrolled, they say, and 
must he restrained, for in America, per¬ 
haps more than in the three other coun¬ 
tries described, an agency of government 
dedicated to stealth does not sit very well 
with the national puritanical conscience. 

The section of the book devoted to 
Britain will draw a loud ho-hum from any 
reader of the Sunday newspapers— 
Profumo, Philby and all' that. But there 
are a lot of fascinating bits and pieces out 
of James Bondland—microdots, shortwave 
radios, stolen birth certificates and lethal 
aerosol sprays. Sometimes intelligence 
methods are not very intelligent at all. 
A hole in some steps in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, was not a good place, after all, 
for Russian spies to exchange messages, 
as they found after a conscientious park 
keeper had the hole cemented up, message 
inside. 


A BOOK OUT OF JOINT 

The American Approach to the Arab 
World 

By John S. Badeau. 

Harper and Row. 220 pages. 42s. 

Within the last two years, the world has 
seen the Americans suffer a sea change. 
Before then, they were brimming with 
self-confidence, encouragement to friends 
in need, generosity and a sense of pur¬ 
pose. Now, they are adrift, uncertain 
whether best to cure their own ills with 
more police or more housing, and tenta¬ 
tive about their capacity to shape their 
own foreign policy, let alone other 
people's. 

In the Middle East, John S. Badeau’s 
name is synonymous with the first era. For 
years, he taught Egyptians and Arabs to 
value high intellectual standards. Later, 
as an ambassador, he was the only wes¬ 
terner in Nasser's confidence. In both 
roles he stood for the helpful designs that 
activated Roosevelt, Truman, Dulles and 
Kennedy. But, read from inside the 
Middle East today, his book dates him 
as of their generation, because it ascribes 
his country's loss of power to control local 
events—for instance, to dent the Arab 
refugee problem or to check Israel in 
^fifj^teitirely to circumstances within the 
handicaps he names are Soviet 
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intrusion, Arab disarray or America’s 
peculiar and inescapable link with Israel. 
In fact, the loss of influence that the book 
describes is even more due to loss of 
respect for a nation that now seems no 
lietter, or surer of the difference between 
right and wrong than any in Asia or 
Africa. And a book that passes over this 
home truth is a book out of joint; the 
beam of light that it throws on Middle 
East affairs is too narrow to bring the 
picture into world focus. 

Nevertheless, how pleasant and illum¬ 
inating to know Mr Badeau and to absorb 
the wisdom uttered by an elder, and a 
knowledgeable elder, about past mistakes, 
and about future possibilities given the 
now limited range of gambits open to the 
United States on its own. Take the past : 
“It was the protection of the Middle 
East not its control that was the chief 
American objective,” yet few believed 
this because “ in the Arab world there is 
no desire to collaborate on defence with 
the United States unless that collaboration 
includes defence against Israel.” Yet 
what was Washington trying to defend 
the Arabs against ? : mainly, ideas, and 
yet “in no current system of Arab radical 
reform have Marxists or Communist in¬ 
stitutions been made central.” Soviet 
success there is due less to the weapons 
in the Soviet armoury than to consist¬ 
ency ; whereas the Americans have 
applied and withheld pressure or bounty 
according to the mood of the moment, 
the Soviets have usually (though not quite 
always) stuck by proteges in bad times 
as well as good, and it is easier to wield 
influence if you consistently back one side 
as the Soviets are doing than if you seek 
to play the impartial outsider. 

As for the future, he recommends that 
Washington should try to avoid headlong 
expediency and the distractions of immedi¬ 
ate problems, and consistently to work out 
the few options open to it when making 
“ the security of its own interests the 
primary concern of its policy.” But a 
writer of his generation is unable inflexi¬ 
bly to pursue this novel idea. For instance, 
on page 177 he writes that “whichever 
line the United States took aroused the 
ire of some Arab regimes, leading to the 
conclusion that America was interested in 
pursuing its own welfare and not the in¬ 
terests of the Arab world”; yet ten pages 
later he is proclaiming that “ Israel must 
be told that its desires with respect to 
occupied territory are secondary, so far as 
the United States is concerned, to the 
problem of coping with the new Soviet 
position in Arab lands.” At the same time 
he at one point sees the best hope of 
reaching a modus vivendi between the 
Arabs and Israel in* some form of 
“ American-Soviet resolution.” 

A great advantage of the book is that, 
unlike some of its predecessors with simi¬ 
lar titles, it sticks grimly to the topic Of 
United States policy, and is never drawn 
off into digressions on changes of scene 
inside Iraq or Syria. Its drawback is that, 
exempt in a chapter called “Yemen—a 
case study,” it couches its record Ip the 
woolliest of abstract terms: “ peaofe and 


orderly progress,” “ reasonable danouillfty 
within the, ire#,? ^ eneottntoi, 

with * attendant problem* * trains .* 

How much better to have mentioned 
the electrifying effect of the sputnik oh die 
Arabs, or to haW specified that ior the 
only tirhe in their lives they us^thmr^ 
sanction during the Suez crisis, or that, 
for a while last year, every Egyptian be¬ 
lieved that planes launched from the Sixth 
Fleet helped the Israelis to attack in das¬ 
tardly unfairness from the west instead 
of from the expected direction. Chapter- 
heads about “ New Forces,” “ Guidelines,” 
“ Implements ” and “ Dilemmas ” are too 
wishy-washy to make a permanent impres¬ 
sion, which is a pity when they blur the 
message of a book that contains much 
common sense. 

PHILAMERICAN 

Janies Bryce and American Democracy, 

1870-1922 

By Edmund Ions. 

Macmillan. 339 pages. 84s. 

A classic more praised than read, “ The 
American Commonwealth ’* and its author 
have long deserved a champion to force 
them once more on the attention of the 
world. Mr Ions has performed this 
sympathetic role diligently, clearly and 
sensibly. But it is impossible not to wish 
that he had interpreted *it differently. 
He has not chosen the right method for 
reviving interest in his hero. The great 
interpreter of America to Britain and 
Britain to America emerges as worthy but 
unspeakably dull. No worse fate could 
befall any writer. Better to be forgotten 
than to come to be neglected on such 
grounds. 

The trouble is that Mr Ions, excited 
by the recent discovery of important new 
documents throwing light on Bryce's 
American journeys, has attempted to do 
for him what G. W. Pierson did thirty 
years ago for Tocqueville. Both commen¬ 
tators have tried to show the precise 
relevance of their authors’ journeys to 
their books. Professor Pierson succeeded 
brilliantly, not only because He is a writer 
of enormous charm, but also because he 
had four times Mr Ions’s space to deal 
with a single journey that lasted for eleven 
months. Mr Ions has had to try to pack 
in the story of more than half a century’s 
close and continuous contact with the 
United States, for six years of which Bryce 
was British ambassador at Washington. It 
is no wonder that the narrative seems 
skimped at times. 

Yet it is also prolix. Far too much 
trivial information is included, Bryce's 
every dip in a mountain lake being noted, 
and the name of his hosts on each of his 
numerous visits to Boston. As a result 
much really important matter gets 
crowded out. The discussion of “The 
American Commonwealth” itself is 
inadequate, and most of the .other works 
are dealt with by i ha method of short 
precis followed by lengthy Quotations from 
favourable reviews. It ft almost as if Mr 
Ions wfcfe writing Bryce’s bluifes. 
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It is usually impertinent to tell an 
author that he has written the wrong 
book* but Mr Ions is so dearly still the 
man for Bryce that for once the impulse 
ought not to be suppressed. If Bryce’s 
reputation is to be revitalised, then the 
best method would surely be that adopted 
by D. C. Johnson in his work on Guizot. 
There, long, unconnected essays dealt 
exhaustively with the six or seven major 
aspects of. Guizot’s career. A similarly 
rigorous book on Bryce and America 
would be immensely valuable, at least to 
historians trying to form a clear idea of 
Bryce’s contribution. 

TWO DESPOTS 

Henry VIII 

By J. J. Scarisbrick. 

Eyre and Spottiswoode. 575 pages. 75s. 

Louis XIV 
By John B. Wolf. 

Gollancz. 697 pages, illustrated. 84s. 

It is interesting to compare these two 
biographies: they illustrate completely 
different solutions to the difficult problem 
of writing a balanced and scholarly 
account of a major historical figure, and 
of handling the mass of surviving docu¬ 
ments that are the bane as well as the 
enlightenment of a conscientious historian. 
The subjects themselves have a certain 
affinity: both were kings who appeared 
larger than life to their contemporaries, 
and still do so to posterity. Henry VIII, as 
the initiator, but not the architect of the 
English Reformation, has a claim to be 
the most important king in modern 
English history ; Louis XIV, as the 
embodiment of the deified monarchy of 
the ancien regime, was of equal impor¬ 
tance in his own country and of con¬ 
siderably more in Europe. Both achieved 
an enormous centralisation of royal power 
and their rule had despotic overtones that 
ultimately led to the destruction from 
within of the political systems they had 
constructed. Here the direct resemblance 
ends, and further comparison between 
the two kings could be dangerously 
misleading. 

In writing of Henry VIII Dr Scaris¬ 
brick has tackled one of the most compli¬ 
cated and controversial reigns in English 
history. He writes with admirable restraint 
and objectivity and has produced a work 
of formidable scholarship. He has con¬ 
centrated on the central theme of Henry’s 
personal life, the divorce from Catherine 
of Aragon which led to the break with 
Rome and the establishment of royal 
supremacy. 1 his investigation of the legal 
minutiae of canon law dominates the first 
part of the book, enlivened only by an 
important reassessment, of Wolsey’s 
foreign policy and his relationship with 
Henry. The picture of Wolsey, which is 
perhaps the most original part of the book, 
remains tantalisingly incomplete, since 
Dr Scarisbrick virtually ignores both the 
cardinal’s legal and constitutional inno¬ 
vations and his impoitant patronage of 


scholars and training of future adminis¬ 
trators. Dr Scarisbrick does do justice to 
Granmers firm resistance to Henry’s 
attempts to alter doctrine ; but 'Crom¬ 
well’s great achievements ip administra¬ 
tion are dealt with only superficially, and 
the real significance of the new conception 
of royal power is not fully worked out 
except in the religious sphere. Henry 
himself emeiges quite rightly as a formid¬ 
able and able ruler, capable of correcting 
state papers in his own hand, and of 
ruining anyone Unlucky enough to seem 
to fail him. But he could be influenced ; 
and Dr Scarisbrick's account of the in¬ 
fighting within Henry’s Council (which 
was by no means confined to the king’s 
last years) is valuable, and shows that 
intrigue among his closest advisers severely 
limited, and sometimes totally destroyed, 
the seeming independence of the king. 

In spite of his originality in interpreta¬ 
tion, Dr Scarisbrick has not made the 
same imaginative use of the documentary 
materia] at his disposal. His direct quota¬ 
tions from his sources are mostly well 
known, but the state papers contain many 
unusual sidelights on Henry and his 
Court: the frenetic laughter of Arme 
Boleyn during a ball at Greenwich, which 
so astonished foreign ambassadors ; 
Catherine of Aragon's poignant letter 
from her death bed ; some of Cromwell's 
correspondence with the king. All these 
might have made Henry come to life. As 
it is Dr Scarisbrick has written an impor¬ 
tant even a monumental lx>ok ; hut it is 
the work of a scholar written for students, 
and his central figure remains a statue. 

Dr Wolf, by contrast, faced with similar 
problems in the complexity of his subject 
and with even more extensive sources, has 
managed more successfully. It is true that 
there was no Madame de Sevigne at the 
Tudor Court, and thajt Henry wrote few 
letters himself, while Louis’s personal 
correspondence was immense ; but Dr 
Wolf has not only used this material with 
skill to create a sympathetic and living 
portrait of the king, he has also succeeded 
in describing the main developments with¬ 
in France and Louis’s foreign policy in a 
way that is intelligible to student and 
ordinary reader alike. The portraits of 
Louis XIV’s advisers, Mazarin, Le 
Tellier, Colbert, and his wives and mis¬ 
tresses give the whole book a dynamic 
quality, and at the same time provide a 
mass of useful information. Louis’s deep- 
seated fear of rebellion, the legacy of his 
terrifying childhood experiences during 
the Fronde, led to his creation of one of 
the most effective autocracies in Europe: 
profoundly different from that of Tudor 
England, yet arising from similar causes 
and directed to similar ends. But his efforts 
to complete the process by French domi¬ 
nation outside France’s frontiers made its 
destruction certain. 

Like other ruler* who hoped tp replace the 
pluralism jm their lands oy a formula like 
“ oqe Goa, ,ohe law, one king,’ 1 Louis 
encountered touch difficulty, and in the told 
his efforts created dSmder; suffering and 
hatred, rather than the united kingdom of 
which he dreamed. 

England, was lucky in that its isolation 


enabled it to achieve a different and more 
constructive solution. 

Anyone interested in the mechanics of 
power could read both books with enjoy¬ 
ment, but Dr Wolfs is the more enter¬ 
taining. 

THE IRISH STAGE 

After the Irish Renaissance : A Critical 
History 0/ the Irish Dramasince The 
Plough and the Stars 

By Robert Hogan. 

Macmillan . 297 pages. 45s. 

This is a workmanlike survey of Irish 
drama since O'Casey left Dublin in 
dudgeon in the mid-1920s. The produc¬ 
tion of plays has centred on three main 
institutions : the Abbey, the Gate, and 
in recent years the Dublin Theatre 
Festival. After its great days, the Abbey 
settled down to a stereotype of acting 
that brought the stage-irishman, so care¬ 
fully banished by Yeats, back by the 
auditorium doojr., It was sufficient for 
F. J. McCormack to appear on stage for 
an audience to be convulsed with school¬ 
girl laughter before he ever opened his 
mouth, an experience for serious play¬ 
goers as exasperating as witnessing 
Moliere at the Comedie Fran$aise. At 
least one play which Mr Hogan cites 
(there were others) was drastically 
revised by the principal actor on the 
second night—to the author’s horror— 
because “ it wasn't going across." The 
amazing thing is that good plays and 
playwrights were still drawn ; St John 
Ervine’s John Ferguson , Paul Carroll’s 
Shadow and Substance and M* J- 
Molloy’s The King■ of Friday's Men are 
in the great tradition. 

The Gate Theatre, founded by Hilton 
Edwards and Micheai mac Liammoir 
and later financed by Lord Longford, 
did the complementary job Yeats had 
earlier envisaged of making world drama 
available in Dublin. Superb productions 
of Ibsen, Gogol, Klabuijd and others 
were mounted. It also offered a forum 
for at least one native dramatist whose 
best work falls only just short of univer¬ 
sal genius, Denis Johnston. 

Today the Abbey rests on its laurels, 
the Gate company is scattered. Rightly 
Mr Hogan suggests fhat their place has 
been taken, by the Dublin Theatre 
Festival, whifch, though it lasts only a 
couple of September weeks, stages around 
fifteen old and new productions. The most 
notable appearance has been John B. 
Keane, whose fine play The Highest 
House on the Mountain highlighted the 
i960 Festival. 

Of the two great “ exiles ” Who fall 
within this period, Mr Hogan excludes 
Beckett as being too far from his central 
field. He Has interesting comment in 
defence of the later O’Casey. With a 
scholar’s insight he points out that plays 
like Cock^Doodle Dandy and Red Roses 
for Me are modelled, evidently deliber¬ 
ately, on classic pastoral tradition, and to 
compare them with early O’Casey is like 
criticising chalk for not being cheese. 
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This is tenable. Yet if we admit that 
substitution of caricature for character 
is permissible in this type of drama, this 
does not excuse sloppy and tawdry 
language. As Mr Hogan admits in another 
context, that plays achieve a form of 
music hall success in London does not 
automatically make them literature. 

ONE MAN BANDS? 

Modern Managerial Techniques 

By A. E. B. Perrigo. 

Van Nostrand. 404 pages. Cos clothbound. 
32s 6d paperhound. 

This is an unusual sort of management 
textbook in that it is written by an 
engineer, who quite unashamedly thinks 
and writes in engineering terms. He is 
writing about general management, but 
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makes no pretence of ceasing to be an 
engineer in order to do so. The result is 
that subjects like the digital computer 
and its uses to management, operations, 
research and cybernetics are all authori¬ 
tatively explained ; this is in sharp 
contrast to the manager's usual agonising 
choice between specialised books on these 
subjects for other specialists and simplified 
outlines for the five minute reader. 

However, the other aspects of manage¬ 
ment—personnel, marketing and finance 
—are also dealt with, if rather more 
cursorily, and there are chatty chapters 
on things like using management con¬ 
sultants and the implications of the 
growing internationalisation of business. 
There is not so much on the ideas of 
corporate planning, management by ob¬ 
jectives, and techniques of investment 
appraisal. Lastly, Mr Perrigo spells out 
some of the implications for the future 
of management of the evolution of 
modern scientific techniques. For ex¬ 
ample, the organisation’s information 
system will tend to come increasingly to 
be centralised in the computer, with a 
resulting tendency for decision taking to 
become concentrated in the hands of one 
man in each organisation. 


STILL THEY COME. . . 

The World of the Phoenicians 

By Sabatino Moscati. Translated by 
Alastair Hamilton. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 303 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 63s. 

The Climax of Rome 
By Michael Grant. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 316 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 63s. 

One of the mysteries of contemporary life 
is the unquenchable thirst of the public 
for high-grade works of vulgarisation 
about the ancient world. T hey must sell, 
on the average, or publishers would not 
keep on producing them. But it is strange 
that, only six years after the first 
appearance of Dr Harden's excellent little 
book on the Phoenicians, there should be 
room for another larger and more expen¬ 
sive one covering the same ground in 
greater detail, and apparently aimed at 
the same kind of readership. There is not 
much room for the personal touch when 
dealing with a civilisation whose litera¬ 
ture has been destroyed ; it is largely a 
question of archaeological reconstruction, 
which Professor Moscati does excellently, 
with perhaps a little too much detail. 

Each of these books forms part of a 
series on the History of Civilisation, whose 
general editor, Sir Ronald Syme, rides his 
team lightly. Dr Grant’s book is (rightly) 
a world away from the reconstructive 
logic which is all that Professor Moscati 
can allow himself. It overlaps in time 
with his earlier volume—“ The World of 
Rome”—which deals with thcS 1 great 
period of the Republic and the Princi- 


pate, and with Professor Vogt’s volume 
on “The Decline of Rome,” which is 
written from a rather heavily Christian 
point of view and looks back with relish 
at the failure of paganism. 

This volume runs from Marcus 
Aurelius to Constantine, and covers the 
range of Dr Grant's interests : the relative 
space given to different aspects of Roman 
life, and indeed the attitude to the period 
implied by the use of the word “ climax," 
is a trifle idiosyncratic. He rightly points 
to the wonderful military recovery, 
against all odds, during that period ; but 
against the background of economic 
misery, political instability and intellectual 
decay, it seems odd to regard the period 
as climactic on the strength of Marcus 
Aurelius, Plotinus, good bust-portraiture 
and the rise of the middle-brow novel. 
But any ideas from Dr Grant are always 
stimulating ; as one would expect, the 
use of evidence from coins and icono¬ 
graphy is excellent ; and he gives as good 
a short account of late paganism—in 
particular sun-worship—as one will find 
anywhere. 

HOW TO GET ON 

TTie Lost Dictator : A Biography of Field- 
Marshal Sir Henry Wilson 
Bv Bernard Ash. 

■* ■v 

Cassell. 319 pages. 50s. 

T his new life of Field-Marshal Sir Henry 
Wilson shows with a vigour worthy of its 
subject’s own intensity how a man can get 
on, even if he makes enemies as fast as he 
makes friends, and force himself to the 
summit of his profession. Wilson rose, at 
the end of the Great War, to be chief of 
the imperial general staff and the most 
detested senior officer in the army. He 
had no starting advantages except a dear 
head, a fluent command of words, and 
Irish ancestry on both sides—tlie second 
son of an ascendancy gentleman, his 
mother a southerner. Having failed Wool¬ 
wich twice and Sandhurst three times, 
he entered the army by the back door of 
a militia commission, and saw a few 
months' subaltern service in the Rifle 
Brigade hunting Burmese dacoits—one of 
whom nearly killed him in a hand-to- 
hand tussle. This was his only personal 
experience of war outside the staff, on 
which he won such glories as were his. 
His was the great age for that continuing 
principle, " It’s not what you know, hut 
whom you know ” ; and he exploited it. 
While at the staff college he secured an 
introduction to the already half-legendary 
“ Bobs,” Field-Marshal Roberts, who took 
him up, on whose staff he served in South 
Africa, and beside whom- he. Lies buried 
in the crypt of St Paul’s. 

Bernard Ash’s grip on pottrieTbr even 
on syntax may not be faultless ; but he 
is a talented biographer. He makes' no 
secret of the fact that many important 
people hated Wilson ; and he explains 
some of the characteristics in him that 
made people detest him so—the volubility, 
the enthusiasm, the total self-confidence, 
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the pushfulness, the apparent readiness to 
intrigue. He holds that 
he was a man who managed to do the most 
appalling things from the best possible 
motives ... he himself pursued power with 
a curious kind of innocence and an unshake* 
able conviction of the rightness both of his 
objectives and the means by which he 
sought to obtain them. 

And he does bring out the points that 
undoubtedly establish Wilson as a 
character of historic weight, in a band 
of general officers of “ a high order 
of stupidity/' In the author's view, 
it was thanks primarily to Wilson—then 
director of military operations—that 
elaborately detailed arrangements were 
made before 1914 for the transport of a 
British expeditionary force to fight along¬ 
side the French army, thus creating an 
inescapable though unwritten obligation 
of honour binding the British government 
to support the French. And in the very- 
worst days of the war, early in iqiB, when 
everybody else in the know at Westminster 
was sunk in gloom and thought the war 
unwinnable, when Milner and Bonar Law 
despaired and even Lloyd Cieorge faltered, 
Wilson's impetuous optimism still main¬ 
tained that Germany could he beaten— 
and was proved right. 

On retiring, he entered parliament as 
a black Ulster Tory, and in Mr Ash’s 
view was all set to become a British 
Mussolini when nemesis tripped him up. 
All his adult life he had hacked Ulster 
against the Irish nationalist movement ; 
in the crises of 1912-14 he had found it 
within his duty to keep the Ulster leaders 
fully informed of anything planned 
against them. This became known at 
last in Dublin, where people are not quick 
to forget. Two Irish republicans waylaid 
him at the door of his house in Eaton 
Place, and shot him dead. 

THE EMERGENCE OF SWEDEN 

The Early Vasas: A History of Sweden, 

1 523-1611 

By Michael Roberts. 

Cambridge University Press. 523 pages. 
£«). 

Professor Roberts’s two authoritative 
volumes on Gustavus Adolphus, published 
in *953 and 1958, made him the undis¬ 
puted interpreter of Swedish history for 
English readers. This new volume, which 
will further enhance his reputation, now 
forms the first part of a trilogy but is 
also an independent and illuminating 
study of the emergence of a European 
power. The themes of the more primitive 
society of sixteenth century Sweden are 
as absorbing as those of the Age of 
Greatness that followed. Under the early 
Vasas a country that was an economic 
satellite of Lubeck, and with a capital 
only half the size of contemporary Nor¬ 
wich or Bristol, was transformed into a 
power that dominated the trade-routes of 
Russia. Erik XIV, who appears momen- 
taiily in English history as an eccentric 
suitor of Elizabeth I, is revealed as a king 
who brought Renaissance culture to 
Sweden and whose knowledge of Machia- 


velli inspired both his political conduct 
and his military reforms. 

The early Vasas provide Mr Roberts 
with splendid opportunities for his 
masterly brushwork and delicate chiaros¬ 
curo. Almost half the book is devoted to 
the founder of the dynasty, Gustav Vasa, 
that astonishingly crude, complex and 
creative figure. His plundering of the 
Church enabled him to make the Crown 
the largest landowner in Sweden and to 
endow it with a conscript standing army ; 
yet though he abused the bishops, whom 
lie reduced to salaried civil servants* he 
skilfully avoided theological debate. He 
chastised his servants with pokers and 
daggers ; yet he tried to instil into the 
nobility the elements of civilised 
behaviour so that foreigners might accept 
“ that we Swedes are no more swine and 
goats than they are.” He interfered in 
the details of estate management as if he 
had been a penurious small landowner ; 
and yet he analysed the general weak¬ 
nesses of the Swedish economy and 
advocated the remedies of better market- 
ing, bigger trading units and the control 
of prices. In him, Mr Roberts argues 
persuasively, a fierce spirit of enterprise 
was controlled by a dislike of risks. 

It has been said that the history of 
Sweden is the history of its kings ; and 
Mr Roberts pays full tribute to Gustav’s 
achievement in impelling his country 
towards unity, Protestantism and military 
strength. But Mr Roberts never forgets 
that he is writing a history of Swedish 
society as well as of the Vasas, and he is 
especially effective in showing how the 
strains and conflicts of sixteenth century 
Europe were revealed and resolved in 
Sweden. The ambition, violence and sus¬ 
picion so strongly marked in Gustav Vasa 
were magnified in his sons to produce 
fratricidal strife and murder ; the high 
costs of war dissipated the monarchy's 
reserves of treasure ; confessional opinions 
hardened ; and the claims of the nobility 
to a share in government became vocal. 
Gustav Vasa, forced to recruit a German 
secretariat, had complained of the 
nobility’s lack of education and of the 
incompetent headmasters who sent him 
merely “ debauched and beastly tosspots ” 
as recruits for the civil service. But better 
education, as so often, enabled discontent 
to become articulate ; and the Swedish 
revolution of the 1590s, interestingly com¬ 
pared by Mr Roberts with the English 
revolution of the 1640s, revealed the 
bitterness of class antagonisms and the 
strength of aristocratic traditions. 

In the epigraph to this volume Mr 
Roberts quotes Gustavus Adolphus’s 
“ Introduction to a History of his own 
Times” which, he said, “ is no greater 
matter than a Relation of how things 
stood in Sweden for some few years ; 
which to know is by no means incumbent 
upon all." Familiarity with Mr Roberts’s 
three magisterial volumes, if not incum¬ 
bent upon all, is essential to anyone 
seriously interested in the history of 
Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 


OTHER BOOKS 

Word in the Desert, B, Cox a*>d 

A. E. Dyson. Oxford University Press., 199 
pages. 3-js. r '■-/ 1 ’’ ■ ■ : 

This is the special double iwute yfith which the 
Critical Quarterly is celebrating its tenth y^acr. 
Started in 1958, five years after 4ad 

ceased publication, one of its purposes has bfern 
to coinbat cultural pessimism : to begin with, the 
l.eavis pessimism that bad dominated Scrutiny : 
and now, in this anniversary volume, tin- 
pessimism shown by George Steiner in, for 
instance, his recent collection of essays 
* 4 Language and Silence.” The editors of the 
Critical Quarterly, which now has a circulation 
of 5,000, believe firmly that " we are living 
through a great period of art . . . and that 
academic literary criticism can be enormously 
beneficial to the new reading public.” There is 
certainly a far Wider interest in poetry today 
than in the Scrutiny period* and this issue of 
the Critical Quarterly, which has always pub¬ 
lished modern poems alongside criticism, has 
contributions from twelve poets. 

At the same time, and for 15s, the journal 
is publishing a comprehensive index to its first 
eight volumes compiled by pfary and Lionel 
Madden. 

Health and Vital Statistics. By Bernard 
Benjamin. Allen and Unwin. 30^ pages. 65s. 
There are now plenty of statistics textbooks 
which deal with theory, but even the most 
enlightening of them do not appeal to any but 
the student, teacher or amateur determined to 
teach himself. The delight of Dr Benjamin’s 
book is that it starts from the muddle of the 
world and shows how statistics xan be used to 
give order to observation. No specialist know¬ 
ledge, statistical or medical, is needed to under¬ 
stand the points made. The inconstant reader 
who loves to dip can indulge his weakness and 
still learn. At 65s the book is not cheap, but 
then it should have a long working and reading 
life, the more so because of its full bibliography. 


* The most comprehensive 
& authoritative account of 
Russia's political & physical 
geography available today. 


Russian Land- 
Soviet People 

A Geographical Approach to the USSR 

by JAMES S. GREGORY, 

BA., F.R.G.S. 

With some 900 pages of text, backed 
up by 234 maps and diagrams, plus 
57 pages of appendices on the latest 
statistical data, this book provides a 
complete geographical breakdown of 
Russia’s agriculture, mining, oil, 
transport, communications, industry, 
etc.. 

This is a title that no economist with 
any interest in the USSR can afford 
to ignore. 84s. 
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Facts about public schools 


The Clarendon Commission on 
public schools which reported in 
1864, considered nine: Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Westminster, 
Charterhouse, St Paul’s, Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’, Rugby and 
Shrewsbury. The Public Schools 
Commission, which reported this 
week (see page 16), considered 
273. This is the total of indepen¬ 
dent schools which arc (or whose 
heads arc) members of the Head¬ 
masters’ Conference, the Assoc ia- 


counted for less than 10% of all 
the secondary school pupils in 
England and Wales in 1967; the 
remaining 90% all were at 
maintained schools (schools en¬ 
tirely supported by local 
authority funds). Less than 3% 
of all secondary school pupils 
were at the 273 public schools. 
Even this exaggerates the number 
of children who go to a public 
school, for the total of secondary 
school pupils at any one moment 


aged 14 they took only 2.63% 
(3-3 I % b °y s and 1.91% of 
girls). This is the correct measure 
of the proportion of children who 
go to a public school for their 
secondary education. 

So, numerically, public schools 
are pretty insignificant. Other 
outstanding characteristics are 
that they arc almost exclusively 
for private fee-payers; mainly 
in the south of England; mainly 
single sex and catering more 
for boys than girls; mainly for 
pupils over 13; mainly for 
boarders (they provide more 
than half the secondary hoarding 
school places in England and 
Wales); and mainly small schools. 
Approximately half of all public 
schools are in the south-east 
region. The next biggest number 
is in the south-west. There are 
only eight in Wales, and ten in 
Scotland. As Professor Vaizcy 
(who has a lot of reservations) 
says in his note of dissent, if there 
is a problem, it is overwhelmingly 
an English one. It is no coinci¬ 
dence that the big growth in the 
size, importance and number of 
public schools came with the rail¬ 
way age; the railways enabled 
traditional schools in market 
towns to take in boarders from 
a much wider area. 

There arc only three co¬ 
educational public schools: Ack- 
worth at Pontefract, BedaJes at 
Petersfield, and the Friends’ 


are slightly more girls’ public 
schools than boys', but they are 
smaller, only providing half as 
many boarding places as the boys' 
schools. 

The vast majority of girls’ public 
schools wdre founded after 1850, 
and only one was founded before 
1600. The boys' schools on the 
other hand are not too unevenly 
split between Tudor and Victorian 
foundations. Only three schools 
have been established since 1939. 
Many are religious foundations. 
The most famous of these are 
probably the Roman Catholic 
schools, such as Amplcforth and 
Downside, which are run by Bene¬ 
dictine monks, and Stoneyhurst 
and Beaumont, which belong to 
Jesuits. Eton and Harrow and 
many others have religious 
origins, but the links are now 
slight. There is one Jewish public 
school. 

Eton is the biggest public school, 
with over 17000 pupils. Four 
boarding schools have over 8no. 
But the average size is much 
lower: the average size of boys’, 
mainly boarding, schools is 419, 
and for girls the figure is as low 
as 258. Taking into account the 
widc-ish range of ability levels, 
this is very small, though it is 
offset to some extent by the later 
leaving age. This makes sixth 
forms in boys’ schools bigger than 
in maintained secondaries, but 
maintained secondary schools are 


tion of Governing Bodies of 
Public Schools, or the Association 
of Governing Bodies of Girls’ 
Public Schools. , 

But this is only the tip of the 
iceberg. There are over ,ooo 
other independent schools mainly 
for children of secondary school 
age. Round about half of these 
are “ recognised as efficient ”: 
that is they have applied to the 
Ministry of Education for inspec¬ 
tion, and have been passed as 
having standards at least as high 
as those expectfe in a maintained 
school. In addition to this there 
arc 179 direct grant schools, which 
bridge the gap between^ private 
and public education. 

Many of the 179, such as Man¬ 
chester Grammar School, are 
quite as well known as the most 
well-known public schools, and 
many of their heads arc members 
of the HMC. The Public Schools 
Commission chose to treat them 
separately because they are, on the 
whole, day and not boarding, 
schools. It will be reporting on 
.them later. This sounds like a lot 
ipf Ichools, but it is a pretty small 
proportion of the total. AU the 
% categories mentioned above ac¬ 


is inflated in favour of the public 
schools by the fact that their 
pupils tend to stay on longer. 
Thus in 1967 the public schools 
accounted for 9.32% of the 
pupils aged 17. But of the pupils 


School at Saffron Walden. Two 
of these are Quaker schools, and 
it is believed that the Quakers 
arc planning to make their other 
four schools, including Bookham 
at York, co-educational too. There 


substantially bigger overall. 

One reason often given by parents 
for choosing a public school is the 
favourable tcacher/pupil ratio. 
Simply adding up the figures 
straight, there are twice as many 


The Size of the Sector Teacher/Pupil Ratios 

in relation to the whole aecondary sector. 


• 

Number of 
schools 

Percentage of 
all secondary 
pupils. 

Percentage of 
secondary 
pupils 
aged 17 

Unweighted 

Weightedt 

Public schools 

273 

2.9 

9.3 

1 i 

; 11.6 

1 : 16.0 

All independent secon¬ 
dary schools recognised 
as efficient* 

747 

5.4 

13.7 

1 

: 12.7 

1 : 14.3 

Other independent sec¬ 
ondary schools. 

534* 

1.0 

1.1 

1 

: 13.9 

1 : 11.5 

Direct grant grammar 
schools. 

179 

3.2 

9.0 

1 : 

16.5 

1 : 20.6 

Maintained aecondary 
schools. 

5,729 

90.3 

76.2 

1 : 

: 23.1* 

1 : 19.8* 

Total 

i 

7,189 

100.0 

100.0 



— 


* Including public schooft. \ * fneiudea t act text. 

| maintdnad primary . 

aehooia. 
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MOST OF THE TOP JOBS 

The% of public, independent and direct grant school pupils at various stages 
of education compared with % from these schools in various professions 
and positions 



Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Marlborough. Rugby. Winchester 
Other public schools 

Other independent schools recognised as efficient 
Direct grant schools 


0 % 20 


* 14 YEAR OLOS 

* 17 YEAR OLOS AT SCHOOL CZEMd 
* UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IMS-66 EZZBKM 

VICE CHANCELLORS HEADS OP M 
COLLEGES & PROFESSORS ™ 

LABOUR CABINET ■■■EZZ 
CONSERVATIVE CABINET I !M3) I 
DIRECTORS OF PROMINENT FIRMS HHBHH 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND BISHOPS ■■■EZZ 

judges bqcsHHBB 

FELLOWS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY — - ■ 

ELECTED BETWEEN 1962-86™" 1 1 ■ 

All figures for 1967 unless otherwise stated 


* excluding Scotland 


teachers per pupil in public 
schools as there are in maintained 
primary and secondary schools. 
But taken in isolation, this is 
misleading. Boarding schools need 
more teachers than day schools 
Sixth-formers require more than 
first-formers, because they are 
taught in smaller groups. And so 
on. The Public Schools Commis¬ 
sion therefore weighted the raw 
iigures. For instance the number 
of boarders was multiplied by 
seven-sixths, and pupils over 16 
hy two. They tried two different 
weightings, one of which we 
reproduce (the results of the two 
different tests were only margin¬ 
ally different). As the table shows, 
the differences remain substantial, 
but not huge. 


The quality of teachers can vary 
a lot, of course. The commission 
found that, on a sample test, only 
75% of teachers at all indepen¬ 
dent schools would be regarded 
as qualified in the maintained 
sector (for public schools the 
figure was 95%). This explains 
to some extent why, in the table, 
“ other ” independent schools 
have the best teacher-pupil ratio 
of all. The commission also 
worked out how many teachers 
would theoretically be released if 
the teacher pupil ratio in main¬ 
tained schools was applied to 
public schools. The answer was 
>*317 qualified, and 389 unquali¬ 
fied staff, i.e. about one-fifth of 
all the teachers in the public 
school* On the other hand, if 


this sort of thing was done it is 
widely believed that a lot of 
public school teachers would 
remove themselves from the 
teaching profession altogether. 
Fees vary quite a lot. There are 
three girls* public schools which 
demand less than £300 a year 
from parents for boarders, but the 
average fee at boys* schools is 
£510 a year, and there are four 
boys’ schools and one girls' which 
ask for more than £600 a year. 
The total income of all indepen¬ 
dent schools is nearly £100 mn 
a year 

What is certain is that fees would 
be very much higher if it were not 
for the indirect subsidies which 
public schools receive from public 
funds. Public schools arc regi¬ 
stered as charities, which cuts 
down their expenses in three 
ways: income tax relief, rate 
relief (they pay only half the 
noimal rate to local authorities), 
and relief from the selective 
employment tax It has been 
calculated that this saves all 
independent schools about £4} 
mn a year in outgoings Nearly 
onc-tenth of the pupils at inde¬ 
pendent schools get some help 
from their local authorities Some 
£5.5 mn comes into the schools 
from this source. Another £3 9 mn 
comes in from the government in 
the form of grants of government 
employees. 

These are quite handy sums. But 
equally important to the schools 
are sums they receive from the 
endowments they have accumu¬ 
lated over the years These, again, 
attract tax relief One investiga¬ 
tion into this field has shown that 
it is probable that at the most 
generously endowed boys' schools, 
the annual fees might be some 
90% higher on average, if it wen* 
not for income sources other than 
fees. Many benefactions are very 
old, and clearly no longer benefit 
the kind of children they were 
intended to. 

On top of this there are ways open 
to parents of meeting the 
cost of an independent school 
education which do not involve 


divisive influence. They list a 
number of ways m which they 
think they are divisive, (a) boys 
and girls in the public stream are 
segregated from others at the age 
of eight—when they go to piS* 
paratory schools—for roughly ten 
years; (b) the masters are no less 
isolated than the boys (70% of 
masters at HMC schools with 
boarding pupils had themselves 
been educated at HMC schools); 
(c) most of the pupils who receive 
this special training in small 
classes are just those who would 
get off to a good start wherever 
they went, because of their backr 
ground; (d) many public schools 
have the advantage of particularly 
good facilities; (e) public schools 
arc one link in the chain of a 
selective process which tends to 
give their scions a ludicrously high 
proportion of the top jobs; (f) 
those who can afford to opt out 
of the maintained sector, mainly 
top people, care less about its 
development 

Tho range of fees * 

Number of 
Schools 


£ 

Boys 

Girls 

Under 300 

__ 

5 

300-348 

— 

3 

350-399 

7 

22 

400-449 

22 

33 

450-499 

38 

32 

500-549 

31 

14 

550-599 

18 

4 

600 or more 

4 

1 

Average fee 

£510 

£454 

* For boardars 
only 

England 

and Walaa 


When were they founded ? 

Number of 
Schools 



Boye 

Girls 

1900 to date 

12 

53 

1850-1899 

37 

67 

1800-1849 

24 

12 

1750-1799 

2 

3 

1700-1749 

6 

3 

1650-1699 


1 

1600-1649 

7 

__ 

1560-1599 

22 

1 

1500-1549 

12 

_ 


them in annual payment of the 
full fees out of their existing capi¬ 
tal or current income. The com¬ 
mission quotes one advertisement 
for an endowment assurance 
policy where the down-payment 
of £4,300 in respect of a child of 
five could secure full payment of 
fees amounting to £4,300 at pre¬ 
paratory and public schools, plus 
a cash return, when the schooling 
was over, of £3,280. The same 
advertisement also said that the 
income tax relief and surtax bene¬ 
fits could as much as double the 
estimated cadi return. A number 
of other different types of 
arrangement achieve substantially 
the same purpose. As Indicated on 
page 16 the Labour Government 
he* only begun to nibble mt the 
edges of these indirect subsidies.' 
The commission also arrived at 
strong views on the question of 
whether the public schools are a 


up to 1500 11 

England and Walaa only. 
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Italy is Awfully Close to France 

Italy has a booming balance of payments, and a better prospect for continued 5J per cent 
growth in 1968 than current statistics may suggest. But there is a danger 
that it could go the same way as France 


Italy’s troubles, said a leading Italian banker, are that “ we 
export too much, we import too little, and the government 
docs riot spend enough.” That sentence is enough to give an 
Englishman an idea of how Alice must have felt in Wonder¬ 
land. But—pinch yourself hard—Italy does seem to be in the 
kind of economic situation for which Mr Wilson’s Government 
would give an eye-tooth ; and yet, paradoxically, it is one that 
really worries those Italians who, like their central bank 
governor, Dr Guido Carli, are looking beyond mere day-to- 
day trends. 

Not that everyone is happy even about present trends. 
International economists at the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development in Paris say that one of 
the most unexpected and disappointing developments this 
year has been the apparent softening in the Italian economy, 
if the latest indicators are to be believed. The index of 
industrial output, for instance, has been running only 4 to 
5 per cent higher than in the same months of 1967 ; in Italy 
an increase of twice that order would be more usual, and was 
expected. But experts in Rome are not unduly depressed 
on this score, for the simple reason that they don’t believe 
their own statistics. Measurement is so bad, they say, that 
Italians persistently appear to consume more than is provided 
for them by production and imports. They place more 
reliance on the" latest opinion soundings from businessmen 
who expect a dynamic development of consumer demand 
this year and a growth in their investment not very different 
from last year’s. 

Despite the repercussions of the French crisis, the analysts 
in Rome believe that Italy’s gross national product should 
again grow by about 5^ per cent, in real terms this year, 
provided that there are no more disturbances in world markets 
and that agricultural production is reasonably normal. (For 
this, a long drought in the south won’t have helped.) Obviously 
exports to France, which is second only to Germany as an 
external market for Italian goods, will be affected if French 
quotas are strictly enforced. Certain Italian factories are liable 
to be hit quite markedly. But, although Italy has been 
protesting angrily, on principle, about the French measures, 
it hopes to recover the losses in France in other markets as 
as result of reduced French competitiveness. Moreover, Italy’s 
receipts from tourism have been booming: except for a 
temporary setback during the French strikes, more visitors 
and more spending per visitor have been widely reported. 
One cynical local comment is that Florence should have floods 
more often ; the resulting refitting and smartening of shops 
and workplaces has prompted American visitors to make 
bigger purchases there. 

But although thane is a certain amount of complacency-*- 
which could prove misplaced—among Italian economists 


about the immediate outlook, there is also a growing 
uneasiness that longer-term political and structural problems 
could pose a serious threat. To understand this, it is necessary 
to dig below the surface of what must still be called the 
Italian miracle. In sheer economic terms, Italy’s progress 
has been hugely impressive. Despite a recession in 1964, 
Italians have enjoyed a rise in their standard of living averag¬ 
ing 5 per cent annually over the last ten years, more than that 
enjoyed in any other common market country. National 
income a head in Italy is now three-quarters as much again, 
in real terms, as it was in the mid-1950s. The accumulated 
effect of getting more prosperous every year—even though 
from a relatively low starting level—nowadays thrusts itself 
into notice ; the nation has a new vitality which is obvious 
even to the most undisceming overseas traveller. Supermarkets 
have sprung up in the smallest seaside resorts ; farmland that 
used to look impoverished is now spruce and machine- 
worked ; houses arc freshly painted, old blocks of flats have 
been refaccd, new ones multiply daily. 

The snag is that this prosperity has not made the people 
content. In Italy, economic progress seems to have brought 
bitterness that it did not come sooner, resentment that it 
was not enjoyed by earlier generations, and uneasy dismay 
that the gap between the poor and rich regions has narrowed 
only slowly. Above all, Italians complain that social progress 
has been much too slow. They want better schooling, 
universities, highways, ports, hosfritaJs: instead they are 
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offered refrigerators. And, all of a sudden it seems, 
refrigerators make a poor substitute. 

So, whereas Britain’s problems may stem from too much 
social infrastructure, Italy’s stem from too little. What galls 
Italians is that, while they cannot get the social and transport 
investment they want, there is a wild excess, in their view, 
of what they call “ non-productive ” public spending. One 
government after another, they say, has failed to do anything 
about trimming the wasteful public payroll for an overstaffed 
and inefficient bureaucracy. Less assuredly, some critics also 
grumble at the hugeness of the government holding- 
companies, like IRI, which “ leave too little capital available 
for private industry.” While this is a different sort of com¬ 
plaint, reflecting the fear that private industry in Italy is 
under-investing, it all adds to criticism of ineptitude in the 
government’s role in Italian economic management. 

Nobody sees much hope of any immediate improvement 
in this, given the present shaky political situation under a 
caretaker prime minister. That is why many thinking Italians 
are asking themselves whether what has happened in France 
could not be repeated in Italy. Grimly, they point to the 
parallels. The student troubles in Italy arc probably more 
clcarcut than anywhere else: Rome’s university must be the 
most overcrowded and worst-run in the whole of Europe. 
Yet no suggestion for a solution seems to be forthcoming 
from the government. 

Italians are also beginning to realise, after the French 
crisis, the significance of a country running a substantial 
surplus in overseas payments on its current account. Just as 
the French suddenly decided to question, with violence, the 
sense of piling up gold reserves, the Italians ask: why do we 
need this surplus ? In fact, the growth in it in recent months, 
which has been quite substantial, has, so far as can be judged, 
been nearly matched by a capital outflow from Italy, because 
of gold purchases, investments in high-yielding foreign 
securities and speculative transfers of funds abroad. Swings 
in Italy’s capital movements can be large, and its reserves of 
gold and foreign exchange have to be sufficient to cushion 
such swings. Nevertheless, the transference of sums of money 
from one country to another has little direct impact on 
standards of living ; swings in the trade balance do. And the 
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man-in-thc-street in Italy is beginning to feel he is not getting 
his fair whack. 

The odd thing is that 1968 was supposed to be the year 
in which the creditor countries of Europe were going to 
reduce their surpluses on overseas payments in order to let 
the Anglo-Saxons improve their accounts. Italy’s usual 
pattern is to have a deficit on merchandise trading, offset 
by a large invisible surplus springing from tourist receipts 
and remittances from Italian workers abroad. In the first 
five months of this year, however, it has been running a 
sizeable surplus on merchandise trade as well ; its exports in 
this period were 12 per cent up on a year earlier and its 
imports were virtually unchanged. This outcome will not 
prove typical for 1968 as a whole. For one thing Italian 
exporters had a never-to-be-forgotten, rip-roaring boom in 
sales to Britain before the Jenkins budget eventually brought 
some clamp-down. For another, special factors shaiply 
reduced agricultural imports in the first half of this year. 
Nevertheless, misguidedly, there has been some self-con¬ 
gratulatory comment from politicians about the healthy 
balance of payments surplus Italy can expect this year. 

Italy’s miracle was bom and continues to be bred on big 
productivity gains, big labour reserves, and wages that are 
still the lowest in the common market. What remains to be 
seen, in this new uneasy climate of 1968, is what pressure 
the unions will bring to bear, particularly when the time 
comes for renewing important collective wage agreements. 
Italy’s communist trade unions are, by British standards, 
almost excessively responsible, conservative and right-wing: 
as one neutral Italian spokesman put it, “ the British 
Government would do well if it could get the same degree 
of co-operation from its trade unions.” But, after this year’s 
lessons from France, they arc frightened of losing control 
of their members. They cannot be pushed too far, as the 
recent crop of strikes in Italy has shown. 

Nobody is expecting immediate serious trouble in Italy. 
It doesn’t happen there in August, anyway. While the 
American authorities dread the hot summer which brings 
people out on to the streets, in Italy a hotter summer sends 
them indoors, docile and relaxed. But, come the autumn, 
the Italian authorities will have their fingers crossed. 


ITV: Mark II 

A war of nerves has been launched against the re-vamped commercial companies by, 
of all people, the advertising industry 


The war is based on the value advertising agencies think 
they are getting for their clients, measured by that famous 
unit of purchasing power, the probable cost per thousand 
housewives viewing. This is now running at 13s to £1 per 
thousand, depending on whether you buy peak-time or not. 
In the last few years, the value offered to advertisers by 
independent television has got less good ; the BBC has 
recaptured around 10 per cent of the total television viewing 
audience in the past eight years, with the ITV share down 

■ :r cent of the total. ITV has suffered 
ondon, where its share is generally two 
w the national average ; and elsewhere 
sred in peak period?—either for short 
hristmas, when the BBC does especially 
Vorld Cup football series two years ago, 
nket coverage earned unparalleled view- 
C has also shown a consistent ability to 
comedy series out of the hat which have 
retches at peak hours. Even re-runs of 


Steptoe and Son made the top ten every week. A new 
generation of intensely ratings-conscious senior BBC 
executives is unlikely to lessen the pressure on the new ITV 
companies—especially when some of these are run by former 
colleagues gone commercial. The advertising agencies aie 
particularly bitter at the failure of ITV to produce a flow 
of new ideas: they accuse the companies of reducing the 
flow of money for programmes during the cliff-hanging 
year when they were applying for new contracts ; and of 
not having regained the momentum afterwards. 

The diminution of ITV audiences would have worried the 
advertisers less had rates not gone up last autumn by 5-10 
per cent and again for the new season about to start : the 
fact that any future increases will have to be referred to the 
Prices and Incomes Board is no consolation to agencies who 
have seen the cost erf a minute of networked peak-viewing 
time rise to over £12,000. What some companies are doing 
is to change peak rates for a much longer period in the 
evening than the two or three peak hours they started with* 
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The audience, they say, no longer fluctuates during the 
evening as much as it did in the early days. Too true, say 
the advertisers, the peak has flattened out, while what you 
have done is to level your rates upwards and in fact charge 
us more for less. Other objectionable practices are that some 
contractors charge the same flat rate between 5.30 p.m. to 
6.30 p.m. During this period the audience undergoes a 
sharp change, from children to housewives, and if 
advertisers selling, say, sweets to children, want to make 
sure of their slot when children are viewing, they have to 
pay extra for the privilege. 

Producers of a few key products; such as detergents and 
chocolates, are the pace setters ; their industries have a few 
rich sophisticated advertisers wanting to reach a truly mass 
market. These companies are vital: their spending is steady 
even in times of recession—which is why television advertis¬ 
ing is more stable than that in the press. So agencies have 
trouble in bucking the trend to television ; if one contractor 
gets greedy, they still cannot leave that area out of a national 
campaign since there is no acceptable regional substitute. 
Evening newspapers, the best alternative, will still be too 
expensive and cover too small a percentage of buyers. In 
fact, television continues to make inroads into industries, 
such as department stores, which hitherto advertised wholly 
in the press. In the United States, Seans Roebuck has just 
started buying on a nation-wide basis, and in Britain the 
smaller regional contractors are benefiting from a similar 
trend. The daily press is lucky that the Government keeps 
cigarettes ofT the telly and a gentleman’s agreement secs 
that spirits (apart from a few importers) are not shown to 
viewers. The press also still has a ncar-monopoly of the 
motor industry’s advertising, but that may not last much 
longer ; increasing production runs of cars are beginning to 
make the heavy investment in television worth while. 
Television is even making inroads into that lovely growth 
sector, the situations vacant sections. 

For however much the agencies may grumble, commercial 
television Is still a better bargain than most of the press, 
especially if, like the harder-nosed big agencies, you negotiate 
hard and often to get better bargains for your clients. And 
the costs grow more attractive when ITV switches to full 
colour at the end of next year. Because the British rent their 
sets, and because British colour is good, the swing to 
colour is more tempting and easier to finance than it was 
in the United States. So unless the mass circulation news¬ 
papers get reasonably priced colour before 1970, the flow 
to television will continue, and the new contractors will win 
the war of nerves. 

Even if they do not, the profits look pretty considerable, 



as they need to be. A new station like Yorkshire has invested 
over £4 million in studios and equipment, and has to make 
enough profit over the six years of its contract to write off 
a total capital investment of £5 million after paying 

(1) rental to the Independent Television Authority 
(£7^ million for all the contractors) and 

(2) the Exchequer levy on all advertising revenue above 
£i| million per station. With £24 million from this levy, 
and with corporation tax, the Treasury gets around 
£40 million a year from commercial television. 

Pioneer investors of commercial television were a mixed 
bag of the brave and the lucky. This time round, despite 
the sizeable initial costs, the payback is so demonstrable 
that nearly every merchant bank in London was backing one 
or more projects with the mixed company of rich private 
investors, entertainers, companies of every kind and, of 
course, newspapers, most of whom have now been allocated 
some shares somewhere. Even such a small station as West¬ 
ward made £385,000 profit pre-tax last year on net 
advertising revenue of £1.5 million and capital employed of 
only £590,000. One of the bigger companies, Associated 
Television, made £3.5 million on net revenue of £17 million 
even after this was reduced by nearly £6 million through 
the variable levy paid to the Treasury. The arrival of a 
new major contractor means, in theory, that the profits of 
the other big contractors will be reduced by a quarter. But 
it is not quite as bad as that ; the loss is partly offset by 
increased advertising revenue. 

But the profits may be vulnerable in the longer term: 
the chart shows that television is now so dominant a medium 
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that it is ripe for a counterattack. Failing a second com¬ 
mercial television channel which the big clients would 
welcome most of all, newspapers may exploit their strongest 
card, which is their ability to reach specific audiences. If 
they can convince the agencies that ^ although umpteen 
housewives saw the specific television campaign for, say 
hormone-enriched LoVapet canary seed hardly any of them 
owned canaries, they would be home and dry. 

This is where television is most vulnerable ; another weak 
flank is the quality of its audience. Something like three- 
quarters of the poor (very roughly, with family incomes 
below £1,000 a year) watch television every day, but less 
than half the professional classes do—and then they watch 
for a shorter time. This substantially reduces the impact 
a television advertisement is likely to make in the colour 
supplement belt. ITV is still very much the working-class 
channel. 

The press’s best friend remains the BBC and its ability 
to attract new audiences. The proposed increase of £i to 
£6 for an ordinary black and white television (and radio) 
licence, and to £i i for a colour licence makes a big difference 
here. This increase will be swallowed temporarily in the 
cost of switching to colour. But within five years, the BBC’s 
finances could be transformed, as they were in the five years 
after commercial television began 13 years ago. The BBC then 
gained hugely from licence fees paid by .people buying sets 
to get commercial telly. That extra income was the weapon 
with which the BBC has counter-attacked over the past eight 


years. A similar surge in income can be expected when 
ITV goes over to colour, by which time the BBC will 
already have paid for its colour equipment, and be able to 
match the commercial companies’ programme spending 
pound for pound. What is more, the McKinsey report may 
be able to suggest very big economies in the BBC’s present, 
extravagant budget. 

Even now the BBC is a shrewd buyer: its recent purchase 
of middle-aged British films for £1 million was a notable 
bargain. But the changes in the ITV network should not 
be underestimated. Until now, the network has been 
dominated by the relatively monolithic nature of the network 
programming committee, in which the dominant personalities 
in the four major contracting companies swapped air time, 
rather than specific programmes: and the smaller stations 
had little choice in the package they bought from the bigger 
companies. The situation is now much more fluid: the five 
new major contractors are no longer so united: the regions 
can pick and choose their purchases much more freely. 
This autumn will be dominated by jostling among the new 
and the old companies over who will call the tunc next 
time. The most direct confrontation is between that doyen 
of the old style, Associated Television in the Midlands, 
relying on tried and true combinations of feature films and 
big name variety, and London Weekend Television, which 
has been spending hard to give a different look to the week¬ 
end. Only as the autumn draws in will it become clear 
precisely what the telly audience wants. 


Motivating the Mortgagers 

Building societies need an incentive to expand, and a penalty for not doing so 


In Tuesday’s debate in the House of Commons the Govern¬ 
ment was attacked for failing to stimulate private house¬ 
building. What the Tories could have claimed was that more 
private housebuilding requires more mortgage finance, and 
that this in turn requires higher mortgage rates to enable the 
building societies to pay higher rates to attract the money. 
Instead, they attacked the Government for failing to get 
mortgage rates down. The situation will be made marginally 
worse by the two surprises sprung by the Minister of Housing, 
Mr Anthony Greenwood. 

One was to limit council’s right to sell off council houses 
(discussed on page 42). The other was a cut of 20 per cent 
in the already trivial total of £130 million available for local 
authority mortgages. This is a retrograde step. Much of this 
lending consists of mortgages to borrowers or for houses ,that 
building societies will not lend for. What is really needed is 
more money fbr those councils with a special problem with 
old houses and converted flats, and restrictions on those with 
no such difficulties. 

Even more unfortunately, the cutback has come in a year 
when building society lending is unlikely to increase appre¬ 
ciably anyway. True, in the first half of this year it was 31 
per cent up ; but the inflow of new money was down by 36 
per cent, and the extra j per cent on the lending rate in April 
has still not restored it to anything like last year’s average. 

So societies will continue to have more mortgage demand 
than they can cope with. True, many smaller societies have 
to pay i per cent over the recommended deposit rate, forcing 
|h#m to charge rather more to their borrowers, and so ensuring, 
Iplt ntiich of their mortgage lending is of 'the kind that the 1 
Iptytrchd cheaper societies do not want But there is still 
enough rock-sife business to go round for practically every¬ 


body. All the societies have to do is to keep their deposit rates 
just high enough to bring in the funds they need to meet 
this business, while borrowers wanting to buy houses that are 
at all risky, or which they are deemed not to be able to 
afford, can be smugly forgotten. 

Building society men are steeped in the idea that they are 
performing a crucial public service (to the depositor and the 
L< respectable ” housebuyer, of course). There are no share¬ 
holders ; building societies do not make profits. Among other 
businesses that are supposed to combine public service with 
sordid trade, even the co-operative stores are spurred by 
the shrinkage in their share of the market, the losses that 
many of them have been making, and, indeed, the need to 
survive at all. Building society men face no such challenge. 
Comfortable survival is assured. There is nothing to drive 
them on to do better things. 

As a result, an important segment of potential mortgage 
demand remains unsatisfied : loans on older houses, converted 
flats, loans to single women of child-bearing age, to some 
young couples where the wife is working, to two or three 
related families occupying the same large house (as immigrant 
families often do). A really vigorously competitive building 
society movement would have sought out and satisfied this 
demand, on terms appropriate to the higher risk involved. 
This has not happened for three masons. One is political 
pressure to hold down interest rates,, which effectively also 
holds down the size of the pool of mortage funds. A second 
reason is the societies’ own restrictive practice of rtaomntCoding 
uniform rates of interest; for depositors and lenders And 
thirdly, arnut from amour-propre, the individual society’ lacks 
a * real incentive to grow. Indeed there is a disincentive. 
Chasing after deposits involves spending money on advertising, 
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on new and initially underutilised branches, and spending 
time on lining up more friendly contacts like solicitors and 
accountants. 

In these circumstances it is remarkable that building 
societies have seen the growth they have. Since i960 the 
assets of the movement have grown by 135 per cent to over 
£7,500 million. The top ten societies shown in the chart have 
expanded more quickly than this : by 161 per cent. But there 
are sharp variations from one society to another. These top 
ten societies, incidentally, now hold 63 per cent of all assets, 
compared with 57 per cent in i960. 

As the chart shows, some of the giant societies are trying 
harder than the others. But in other branches of business the 
dynamic firm makes life hard for its sleepier competitor. 
Either the sleepier firm goes out of business, or it too becomes 
dynamic—and the ensuing competition tends to enlaige the 
whole market for that product. With building societies the 
dynamic unit makes hardly any impact on the sleepy one. 
Therefore there is a need for building an artificial incentive 
into the system. 

This is how it could be done. At present, societies pay 
corporation tax on their surpluses, at 42^ per cent. Instead of 
a fiat 42 £ per cent, societies could be charged corporation tax 
at a rate depending on their rate of growth. Fast growing 
societies would then pay less ; slow growing societies pay 
more. Last year the movement as a whole expanded by 12 
per cent. So a society that grew at this rate would be charged 
the usual 42^ per cent ; but a society that grew at 12$ per 
cent would pay at only 40 per cent, and so on. At the 
extremes, a society showing nil growth would pay at 85 per 
cent. This would be fair enough, as a society that is not grow¬ 
ing needs no surplus at all. A society that grew at 20$ per 
cent or more in 1967 would not pay any corporation tax. 
This is not just a theoretical example. Of the societies in the 
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chart, four (the Halifax, the Abbey National, the Ledis 
Permanent, and the Alliance Leicester Permanent), all grew 
faster than 2oJ per cent last year. Under this suggestion they 
would i>ay no corporation tax and so be able to cut their 
mortgage rates by f per cent, or, more likely, offer more to 
their depositors and sq grow even faster* And the falter ttey 
grow, the higher would be the average growth rate ^biT the 
movement as a whole. This would push tip the " break¬ 
even ” point where corporation tax would be charged at 
normal rates, and hence increase the pressureon tkt laggards 
in the movement. From the Exchequer’s point of view, the 
net yield of corporation tax from the societies would be the 
same as now. 

The object of this reform would not be t q eliminate the 
much-maligned and marginally leas efficient small society, 
which serves a useful purpose in its small way. The sum 
would be to infuse more competition into the movement as a 
whole. The hope would be that it would then expand out of 
the cosy semi-detached world to which it now confines itself, 
and into the areas where housing finance is now almost 
totally lacking, but is sadly needed. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


CARS 

Production in June still at a high level, 
with export production 38 per cent higher 
than twelve months ago. Registrations at 
their lowest since end-1966. 

ENGINEERING 

New orders for export again high In May. 
though deliveries were lower. Fall in 
home orders brought total order books 
down again. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Rise in June Index was due to the 
re-introduction of prescription chargee and 
dearer fresh fruit. 

Value of the pound (1968«20s) June 
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Three into one won't go: Sir Cuthbert Clegg (Martins), Mr John Thomson (Barclays), and 
Mr Herald Peake (Lloyds). 


Barclays and Martins as relatively effic¬ 
ient clearing banks. 

Because the vote of the Monopolies 
Commission fell short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to give the President of 
the Board of Trade statutory power to 
stop the triple merger, the Government 
had to secure the voluntary co-operation 
of the banks once the cabinet, too, had 
decided that the proposed combination 
would work against the public interest. 
Doubtless, however, the large and largely 
untested powers of the Treasury and the 
Bank of England helped persuade the 
banks that any attempt to resist the 
cabinet’s will would probably prove futile. 


Barclays take the bride 


Electricity 

Aluminium today— 
steel tomorrow ? 


On Thursday, just over two weeks after 
the Monopolies Commission had voted by 
six to four against the triple merger of 
Barclays, Lloyds and Martins, the Govern¬ 
ment effectively stopped it. Immediately 
afterwards, Barclays and Martins an¬ 
nounced that they propose to merge. If it 
goes through, this combination would 
produce Britain’* biggest clearing bank, 
but' by no means the disproportionate 
domination that would have been pro¬ 
duced by the abandoned three-way 
merged with Lloyds as well. This seems 
the right outcome. So far from objecting 
to a merger of Martins with just one 
other bank, the Monopolies Commission 
conteded that there is “a strong case” 
for ' itj “although Martins has been 
relatively efficient and effective as an 
independent,bank.” For the community at 
large, the important point is the promise 
of a relatively balanced banking structure 
in Britain comprising four large clearing 
banks with at least roughly comparable 
deposits and branch networks, and yet 
just enough discrepancies in size to spur 
rather than inhibit competition. 

At the end of January, when the bid¬ 
ding closed in the discreet, private 
auctioning of Martins that was then being 
held, Barclays and Lloyds found them¬ 
selves the only bidders left in the ring, 
and it was this situation that led to the 
proposed triple merger. Once that was 
abandoned, the two big banks again be- 
:came rivals for an association with 
; Martins, and it would have been very 
wrong if ffie stock market had again been 


kept in protracted suspense. Having been 
bid up to 3 is 6d by the close of trading 
on Thursday, in anticipation of some sort 
of merger bid, Martins shares would have 
been due for a fall if no bid had actually 
been made. 

In fact, Barclays has made a generous 
offer for the full capital stock of Martins, 
valuing Martins shares at the equivalent 
of 35s 6d, which is 6d more than the price 
that Martins directors were privately aim¬ 
ing for. The Barclays offer is of two 
Barclays shares and 131s 6d of Barclays 
loan stock for every 9 shares of Martins. 
At Thursday’s middle market rate 
Barclays shares were 94s ex-dividend, and 
it is on this basis that the valuation of 
Martins was, computed. 

In narrowly domestic geographical 
terms, a merger of Lloyds with Martins 
might just have had a marginally greater 
attraction. Martins is strongest in Liver¬ 
pool and Manchester, where the Midland 
looms so large and where Lloyds is only 
thinly represented, while Barclays is 
already heavily represented in Man¬ 
chester, though not Liverpool. Against 
this there is tjie attraction of Barclays’ 
very extensive overseas links, notably 
through Barclays DCO. Less easily meas¬ 
ured is the widespread reputation of both 


The new Big Four 
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Britain’s nationalised steel industry is 
basing all its reorganisation plans on the 
premise that the Government will concede 
to it the same cheap electricity that the 
newly established UK aluminium smelting 
industry- was given under plans announced 
this week in Parliament. No formal 
application has yet been made to the 
Board of Trade by the British Steel 
Corporation, but Mr Anthony Crosland 
and his cabinet colleagues must now know 
that the aluminium precedent is going to 
be seized by other basic industries. 

Electricity for the two new aluminium 
smelters, one being built by British 
Aluminium at Invergordon in the High¬ 
lands, the other by Rio Tinto Zinc at 
Holyhead in Wales, is estimated to cost 
only o.6d a unit, compared to at least 
id a unit paid by comparable mass con¬ 
sumers of electrical power. This is because 
the aluminium companies, being given a 
total of £62 million in Government loans 
to help establish an import-saving 
aluminium smelting industry in Britain, 
will make capital contributions to the cost 
of running the nuclear power stations 
from which their power will, nominally, 
he drawn. In the case of the 100,000 ton 
a year Invergordon aluminium plant, the 
nominated supplier is the Humerston 
11 B ” station run by the South of Scotland 
Electricity Board, while RTZ’s Welsh 
smelter, also of 100,000 ton annual 
capacity, will be nominally linked to 
Dungeness 11 B ” at the other end of the 
coast. The most important difference 
between the aluminium power contracts, 
the details- of which * are being kept * 
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Which is Better? 



Japanese drink coffee almost as readily as green tea. They take 
both more or less for granted because today’s Japan is a subtle 
mixture of East and West. For instance, food sales in Japan 
have diversified significantly. Consumption of bread, butter and 
coffee has risen 17 %, 26 % and 43 % respectively in the past five 
years. Are you taking advantage of this expanding potential? 
If so, or if you plan to do so, Mitsubishi is the most qualified 
bank to act as your consultant. As Japan’s leading bank, Mitsubishi 
is familiar with every facet of Japanese economy. Team up with 
Success. TEAM UP WITH MITSUBISHI. 


Ask your bank to contact Mitsubishi for infer- 
ugntkm concerning your business in Japan. 



S w fS mw r bo. S, 2-chotnt, MarunoBChf, Ohfjwrt-kt fipgh / CiklfMirast 6ANKMITSUBISHI Swim 
•MNKlNta trwrt 7, Bircilifl.tfna, London, E.Q. 3 JIM tort LM MpM Afiftf, hail M 



Why 
be in 
the dark 
about 
Canadian 
markets? 



1 < 

—we can light the way 


the Royal Bank of Canada can provide a vital link 
between you and the Canadian market. Our servicea go 
far beyond the realm* of normal banking. Information 
about markets, sales representation, product distribu¬ 
tion, piapt sites, labour bnd taxation—we can provide 
all tki*; aftd more. Over 1,100 branches from coaat to 
obte fildit your service. Call at althar of our London 
Qffceest • iothbury# I ML 01-Mi MS end 
$ Ce o M pur Street, S.W.1.0I-M0 7f*1 
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commercial secret, is that other large 
power users are charged a price which 
includes the operating and capital costs 
of the whole national electricity 
system. But the smelter companies will 
be charged only the operating and capital 
costs of the power station that nationally 
supplies their demands, which being the 
most modern in the country will naturally 
have costs well below the average. 

Last October, the Prime Minister made 
it clear that the aluminium precedent 
could only be followed by new, large-scale 
industries which would only be commer¬ 
cially viable under such special arrange¬ 
ments. But the BSC is now claiming that 
its own plans for massive resiting and 
reshaping of its industry, which is certainly 
not in a profit-making position at present, 
fall into this category. And all calculations 
are based on the premise that 
“ aluminium-priced ” electricity will be 
available. 

The most valuable negotiating carrot 
which the BSC can hold out in these 
cheap power talks is the effect which 
cost cutting in steel production could have 
on Britain's large steel consuming and 
exporting industries, such as motor cars. 
But if BSC gets tomorrow what RTZ 
and British Aluminium have today there 
will be many others, including the car- 
makers, joining the cheap power queue. 

Cod 

What price for 
survival ? 

The National Coal Board is now past the 
halfway point in a last-ditch cost study 
designed to persuade the Central Elec¬ 
tricity Generating Board that a consider¬ 
able number of pits can produce coal 
cheap enough to undercut the costs of 
the latest nuclear power stations. If this 
study, begun two months ago by the 
NCB\s 17 area directors, does not succeed 
in persuading the CEGB to give coal a 
greater future share of its fuel pro¬ 
gramme, then this year's 70,000 man run¬ 
down in the mine, labour force is expected 
to be repeated again during 1969. Alto¬ 
gether 70 pits will close this year ; there 
will be fewer next year, but they will .be 
bigger ones—the first really large col¬ 


lieries are scheduled for the axe in 1969. 

Every pit manager in Britain is now 
estimating just how cheaply his men can 
dig coal, the target being to get fuel to 
the surface for less than the 3.8d a therm 
'on which the CEGB did its cost com¬ 
parisons between coal and nuclear when 
it awarded the contract for the Dun- 
geness u B ” plant. Last weekend's hap¬ 
penings at the Durham miners’ gala, from 
whence it was reported that the Prime 
Minister had given a more optimistic 
assessment of coal's future role than 
before, only resulted in dashed hopes when 
Mr Wilson had a tape recording of his 
actual words played in London. With 
national coal stocks now within 250,000 
tons of the 30 million ton maximum 
agreed with the Government, an actual 
cut in normal production seems on the 
cards, unless the new Minister of Power, 
Mr Roy Mason can persuade the cabinet 
to authorise an even higher stockpile. 

It will be six weeks before the NCB 
cost study is completed, by which time 
Lord Robens should know just exactly 
how cheaply each of his 350 pits can 
produce power station coal. The NCB’s 
success in selling premium-price domestic 
and coking coal has a tremendous bear¬ 
ing on the selling price of power 
station fuel, so the figures will not neces¬ 
sarily all be accurate. But if a considerable 
number of them are not down in the 
price band between 3d and 2d then not 
only will Lord Robens be a very dis¬ 
appointed man—but his miners will have 
as grim a future ahead of them as many 
now fear. In any case the reaction of the 
electricity industry to hints of cheaper 
coal to come is not to expand future con¬ 
sumption but, understandably enough, to 
buy . less of the dearer coal which makes 
the present average price of CEGB coal 
4^d a therm. 

Smdl jets 

Undercutting the 
One Eleven 

When he began his long campaign to 
re-equip British European Airways with 
new aircraft, the chairman, Sir Anthony 
Milward, wanted to buy two American 
aircraft, both built by Boeing. One was 


the medium-range 727 and the other, the 
short-range 737. Under Government 
instruction, he settled instead for two 
British aircraft, the medium-range Trident 
and the short-range One Eleven, plus a 
sizeable subsidy. At roughly the same 
time an independent British airline, Britan¬ 
nia Airways now owned by the Thomson 
Organisation, reached the same conclu¬ 
sion as Sir Anthony in his original choice, 
and has invested more than £8 million in 
a fleet of Boeing 737s. The first of these 
went into service with a flight to Jugo¬ 
slavia this week. 

Britannia is only the second airline in 
Europe to get delivery of 737s and the 
first, Lufthansa, has had some disappoint¬ 
ment with them. The aircraft is a chopped 
down version of the big 707—shorter fuse¬ 
lage, shorter wings, two engines in place 
of four. At some points this has not 
worked too well and the aircraft has 
higher drag and so less .speed and less 
range than specified. Britannia's aircraft 
have been modified, with more powerful 
engines and changes to the tail, which 
between them cancel out much of the 
drag. The result, according to Britannia's 
first trials, is an aircraft 20 per cent 
cheaper to operate than the One Eleven 
would have been. 

This conclusion vindicates BEA’s 
original judgment explains part of the 
high subsidy, and makes profoundly 
depressing reading. The small jet market 
is very big ; Douglas, which went into it 
two years after the British Aircraft 
Corporation, has already sold nearly 450 
DC9s, Boeing, which went into production 
four years after BAG, has sold more than 
200 ; BAC has, even with the BEA order, 
sold less than 190, although at one time 
it appeared to have a head and shoulders 
lead in the market. 

Holidays with more 
style 


This sort of jet equipment begins to give 
a completely new look to the once under¬ 
capitalised, under-equipped privately- 
owned airlines. Some are still in the 
struggling and embryonic stage, with 
the Air Transport Licensing Board hold¬ 
ing up their applications for licences while 
it inquires further into their financial 
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resources. Hut a growing number have, 
like Britannia, been brought under the 
wing of big companies that have gone into 
the holiday trade because it looked like a 
fast-growth industry. They have always 
argued that their costs were lower than 
those of the air corporations because their 
overheads were lower. But if in fact they 
are also now beginning to operate with 
more efficient equipment, this puts the 
relationship between them and the cor¬ 
porations in a new light. 

The fact is, that because of the cartel¬ 
isation of air traffic in Europe, the basic 
air fare sold across the counter has not 
been reduced for fourteen years, although 
fares were fixed in the old, high cost 
piston-engined days, and successive waves 
of re-equipment with turbo-prop aircraft 
and then with jets ought to have brought 
costs down. This, after all, is the osten¬ 
sible object of re-equipping. So any 
moderately efficient airline with modern 
equipment should be able to undercut 


these fares very substantially and that is 
what most of the holiday airlines do. 
Regulations say that they may not sell a 
package holiday (all-in, with fares and 
hotel included; and usually for 14 days 
because that is the popular length) for 
less than the price of the standard return 
air ticket. Most of them could undercut 
this today if they tried, and there is a 
split in the holiday business about how 
hard they should press the Board of 
Trade to revise this regulation. Lord 
Thomson had no doubt about it, and on 
his visit to Jugoslavia, lectured the puzzled 
tourist authorities, of Montenegro on the 
iniquities of the British Board of Trade's 
Clause One, for which they took their 
revenge in a series of equally incompre¬ 
hensible sad Serbo-Croat songs. The logic 
behind his attack is that lower prices, even 
by a few pounds, would sell more holidays. 

Against this, costs look as if they are 
going to rise fast next year. Continental 
hotels are getting expensive, and wage 


increases around Europe are going to 
make it difficult to get the same rates out 
of them as before. Holiday resorts that 
have been developed because they are 
cheap have a way of becoming expensive 
as the local standard of living improves. 
Quite a substantial section of Lord Thom¬ 
son's own organisation, as well as travel 
agents outside it, think this is no time to 
launch a price-cutting campaign. 

Property sales 

Reverting to profit 


Four blocks of offices in central London 
fetched £6 million altogether at an 
auction this week. This was unusual, 
since most such sales are by private treaty. 
The seller was a major property develop¬ 
ment company, Capital; and Counties, 
which can use the money to redeem 
debentures and other loans at a profit. 
The buyers—pension funds and insurance 
companies—will initially get only 2.7 per 
cent from their purchase. As they reckon 
to want at least per cent on their 
investment over the 20-25 year period 
for which they are investing, buying at 
an immediate yield of less than half that 
implies that the eventual rent roll will 
be at least three times what it is today. 

This sounds incredible, but is perfectly 
possible : for office rents in the choicest 
areas in London have quadrupled from 
just over £i a square foot 15 years ago 
to nearly £5 a foot today. When 21 year 
leases granted in the 1950s fall in within 
10 years, quadrupling is perfectly possible. 

In principle, because of tax changes and 
different investment requirements, any 
property with established tenants, offices 
or shops, is worth far more to a tax-free 
pension fund, investing for the long term, 
than it is to a property company, 
burdened with 42J per cent corporation 
tax and looking for the income to pay 
this year’s dividend. This disparity did not 
prevent at least one remarkable sale : that 
of the old AFJ headquarters constructed 
in i95o’s Georgian 10 years ago, to the 
giant Land Securities property group, 
which promptly relet to the British Steel 
Corporation. In this instance, the board 
of AEI, defending itself unsuccessfully 
against the hid by Mr Weinstock of OEC, 
needed a quick buyer : and institutions 
(unlike property companies) are not 
notable for the speed of their investment 
decisions. Not that the BSC is grumbling : 
after paying the rent it will make more 
profit from letting the offices it acquired 
as rationalisation than it will from steel¬ 
making this year. 

Correction 

In our note on dumping in The Economist 
of July 6,th, we inadvertently quoted low- 
density polyethylene capacities in millions 
of tons per year, instead of thousands. In 
fact,. QXL Plastics* capacity will rise this 
year from 60,000 tons a year to 80,000, 
and ICI’s by over 40,000 tons a year 
before the end of 1969. 


The giro in the money markets 


Britain’s new giro, due to come into 
operation in October or November, could 
one day be developed into a full state 
bank competing with the clearing banks. 
But in saying this, last week, the Mono¬ 
polies Commission was merely referring 
to a theoretical possibility without sug¬ 
gesting it would actually come about. For 
the community at large, the national giro 
will provide a new means of making 
payments: it will not rival the banks by 
lending money or renumerating deposits 
Yet there is one area in which it will 
make its weight felt, namely in the London 
sterling money markets. 

After about a year's operation, the giro 
expects to have an average of £150 million 
to £200 million available at any time for 
investment on its own account (as distinct 
from funds that it will merely channel into 
the money markets on the direct instruc¬ 
tions of its big customers). The giro plans 
to invest these funds much as any bank 
would, though it will probably concentrate 
still more heavily on the short-term money 
market in order to remain highly liquid. 
This means that the hulk of its investments 
will be in loans to the discount market, 
the local authorities, the hire purchase 
finance companies and also the interbank 
sterling market, in which non-clearing 
banks borrow' from and lend to one another, 
mostly overnight or for seven days. 

Only some £31) million to £50 million of 
the money that the giro expects to be 
pumping into the sterling money markets 
will, at a guess, represent new .money from 
depositors who did not formerly have any 
bank or savings bank account; thr 
remainder will merely represent a diver¬ 
sion through the giro of funds that would 
otherwise have reached the money markets 
through the clearing banks. So its impact 
is not likely to be large on the pool of the 
discount, local authorities and hire 
purchase money markets, whose combined 
short-term liabilities total about £3? 
billion. 

As a money market investor of anything 
up to £200 million, the giro will, however, 
be a competitive market force to reckon 
with, and a welcome one for the discount 
houses, who will have not merely a large 
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new source of funds, but one which seems 
ready to enter the market with a refresh¬ 
ingly open .mind about the spread of bills 
against which it will finance the discount 
houses. In addition, the giro expects to 
invest in the new sterling negotiable certifi¬ 
cates of deposit when these arc issued; 
it expects to hold a portfolio of short bonds 
and will probably be ready to lend these to 
jobbers; it may, in time and with Treasury 
permission, move on to direct investment 
in trade and bank'bills, though it intends, 
like the clearing banks, to refrain from 
tendering directly for Treasury bills. 

The giro cannot affect the total of credit 
in the economy except, possibly in a highly 
technical way, by contributing to an 
increase in the velocity of circulation. But 
what it could quite possibly do is 1 to make 
its large weight fek in certain tettOnr 1 of 
the money market through the investment 
choices its managers make. 
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Squabbling over scrap 


TSR 2 


Still arguing 


All that remains of £125 million spent on 
the TSR 2 bomber is stacked among the 
wreckage of the Ministry of Defence’s 
firing range ; what lingers more than three 
years after the decision to scrap the air¬ 
craft is an interminable wrangle over com¬ 
pensation to the contractors. Some of this 
came to light when Mr Mallalieu told the 
House of Commons this week that only 
£53 i million of the £70 million the 
Government expected to pay had in fact 
been handed out. The balance, he ex¬ 
plained, was being held until some sub¬ 
contractors sent in their bills and others 
agreed to trim claims that were “mani¬ 
festly too high.” The main reason why 
they are too high is because some con¬ 
tractors have been asking that the com¬ 
pensation include the profit that they 
would have made if the TSR 2 pro¬ 
gramme had been carried through as 
planned. This would have put the total 
for compensation as high, according to 
some reports, as £90 million, and the 
Government has no intention of paying it. 

Aromatics 


Esso catching up 


Esso Chemical, latecomer to petro¬ 
chemicals production in Europe, is making 
up for lost time by commissioning plant 
in the basic raw materials end. Its existing 
and planned capacity in Europe for ethy¬ 
lene amounts to 700,000 tons a year and 
for propylene is 450,000 tons. This gives 
it a good foothold in the basic materials of 
tta plastics industry. But the company is 
" : '^J2JtSfating its heaviest guns on 
t/ bajjtt|ds, die compounds of benzene. 


It has just shipped the first products of a 
300,000-tons-a-year plant at Fawley in 
Hampshire, and is taking tenders for 
doubling its 360,000 ton capacity in 
Holland. While not quite in the ethylene 
league, benzene, toluene, and xylene 
(known in the trade as BTX) are big 
business. Benzene goes into nylon, styrene 
into plastics and, through phenol, into 
resins, toluene into solvents and explosives, 
and xylene into terylene fibre. 

These compounds were originally 
obtained by distillation of coal tar, and 
western Europe still has 600,000 tons a 
year of coal-based benzene capacity. But 
following the trend of the whole chemical 
industry from coal to oil, new plant is 
petroleum-based. Esso’s capacity for the 
three, when its new Dutch plant comes 
on stream, will be 900,000 tons, which 
will put it in much the same dominant 
position in the European market as its 
associate, Humble Oil Refining, enjoys in 
America. Imperial Chemical Industries 
has existing and planned capacity totalling 
nearly 1 million tons, but this is destined 
mostly for captive users. 

Thus Esso is in a strong position on a 
growth side of the industry. The main 
users of all the big three look like stepping 
up their consumption by between 7 and 
10 per cent a year for some time to 
come. Thus in the medium term, serious 
overcapacity should be avoided, but there 
is sure to be the usual imbalance as large 
plants come into production. By 1970, 
western European production of benzene 
is scheduled to rise to just over 2$ million 
tons, and consumption should be comfort¬ 
ably up to that level. The other com¬ 
pounds may not be in quite such a good 
position, but so long as excess benzene 
is avoided it should be economic to con¬ 
vert unwanted toluene and xylene into 
it. Helping the absorption of new 
European-produced benzene will be the 
elimination of imports from the United, 
States, whence more than half of Eqkope's 
requirements have been coming. 


Hixon inquiry _ 

Use the phone 


The main blame for last January's disas¬ 
ter at Hixon, when a London—bound ex¬ 
press at 80 mph went full tilt into a 
transformer straddled across the line at 
an automatic level crossing, must be ac¬ 
cepted by the directors of the haulage 
company concerned. This is the conclu¬ 
sion of the inquiry, under Mr Brian 
Gibbens QC, which produced its final re¬ 
port* on Thursday. The accident occurred 
because the driver of the transformer 
did not use the telephone beside the bar¬ 
riers to tell the signalman farther up the 
line that he was about to cross. But he 
didn't use it, because he did not know 
he had to. The company should have 
made it its business to tell all its driven 
about the rules for using these crossings, 
especially as there had been a near¬ 
disaster involving one of the company's 
vehicles only one year earlier. No¬ 
body involved, neither the Staffordshire 
police, nor British Railways, nor the Mini¬ 
stry of Transport, is entirely blameless 
but it is clear that the non-use of the 
telephone was the biggest factor. 

More important are the inquiry’s re¬ 
commendations about these crossings. 
British Railways immediately stopped 
building them, after the disaster. The in¬ 
quiry now says that they should go ahead 
as fast as possible. It thinks that they are 
the right means for coping with an ad¬ 
mittedly difficult problem, and rapid con¬ 
version, in a blaze of publicity is the 
right approach. The inquiry did, however, 
think that the time lag between the first 
warning of a train, and its actual cross¬ 
ing of the road should be increased ; it 
suggests 24 seconds should become 32. 

# Cmnd. 3706 ; HMSO, 15s. net. 


In brief... 

One of the perks for visitors touring 
Britain is the personal exports scheme 
which enables them to buy purchase tax 
free goods to take home. But it involves 
a lot of rigmarole. And fewer tourists 
and retailers are finding it worth while. 

A number of alternatives have been 
discussed, but it now seems likely that the 
present scheme will be supplemented by 
one based on the new system in operation 
in France. There a tourist is allowed to 
take his goods when he buys them. He is 
also given a form, giving details of the 
sale, which he is supposed to hand over 
to the Customs when he leaves the 
country. The customs stamp the form 
and return it to the retailer, who then 
uses it to reclaim the purchase tax. Ales, 
if the form does not snow up at ctistoms, 
the retailer cannot reclaim the purchase 
tax. So retailers are allowed p demand 
a refundable deposit—which deprives 
tourists of cash they Could spend in the 
country. Must we have such palaver ? 
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AH these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 

Koiunklijke Zout-Organon N.Y. 

4 3 A per cent. Convertible Debentures due 1988 

Convertible into Common Stock on or after 1st October, 1968, at Dfls. 197 
per bearer share of Dfls. 20. 


The Debentures have been subscribed and offered for sate bv:- 


Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bunk N.V. 
Algemene Bunk Nederland N.V. 

N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


Pierson, Held ring & Pierson 
Mees & Hope 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securities Underwriter Limited 


The sale of the Debentures has been underwritten by:-— 

Banque Lumbert S.C.S. Banque dc Suez et de lTlninn des Mines Deutsche Bunk AG. 
Luzard Freres & Cie New Court Securities Corporation 
Sal. Oppcnheim jr. & Cie. Smith, Barney & Co. Incorporated Societc Generale dc Banque S.A. 


American Express Securities S.A. Amhold and S. Bleichroeder, Inc. Julius Baer International Limited 
Banco d*America e d'ltalia Banco Commerciale Italiana Banca Nazionule delFAgricoltura Banco Nazionale del Lavoro 

Banco Provinciate Lombarda Banco Ambrosiano Banco di Roma Bank of London & South America Limited 
. Bankhaus Metzler Seel-Sohn & Co. Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Franchise de Depots et de Titres 
Banque Nationale de Paris Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild Bunque de l'Union Parisienne C.F.C.B. 

Baring Brothers & Co., Limited Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Brinckmann, Wirtz & Co. 
Burkhardt & Co. Burnham and Company Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank AG. La Compngnie Financiere 
Credit Commercial de France Credit Industriel d’Alsace et de Lorraine S.A. Credit Lyonnais Creditanstult-Bankverein 

Credito ltaliano Den Danske Landmandsbank The Deltec Banking Corporation Limited Dresdner Bank AG. 

Drexel Harriman Ripley International s.a r.l. Kuramerica-Finanziaria Intemazionale, S.p.A. First Manhattan Co. 

Robert Fleming & Co. Ltd. Goldman. Sachs & Co. Greenshields & Co. Inc. (iunnar Bphn & Co. A/S. 

Hamhros Bank Limited R. J. Henderson & Co., Inc. Hill, Samuel & Co. Limited W. E. Hutton Underwriting Limited 
Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Istituto Buncario ltaliano Kidder, Peabody & Co. Incorporated Kjobenhavns Hnndelsbank 
Klein wort. Benson Limited Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuwait Investment Co. (S.A.K.) . 
Lazard Brothers & Co.; Limited Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. I^oeb, Rhoades & Co. Merck, Finck & Co. 

Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited Morgan Grenfell & Co. Limited Nesbkt Thomson Securities Inc. 

| de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet et Cie New York Hanseatic International Limited Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. Limited Skandinuviska ianken SocietyGenerale Stockholm* Enskilda Bank 

Strauss, Turnbull & Co. Svenska Handelsban^en C. G. Trinkatts 
Vereinsbank in Huntburg S. G. Warburg & Co. Limited 1 While, WeiiS Co. limited Wood Gundy Securities Limited 
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Hi-jacking: They mustn't get 
away with it 


On Monday night, 20 minutes after a 
Boeing jet belonging to the Israeli airline, 
£1 Al, had taken off from Rome for Tel 
Aviv, three Palestinian guerrillas hi-jacked 
the aircraft, cracked the captain's head 
open with the butt of a revolver and either 
flew, or got the remainder of the crew— 
reports are confused at this point—to fly 
to Algiers. Up to this stage, merely 
another case of increasingly frequent 
political hi-jacking by a lunatic fringe. 
What puts a different colour on the 
incident, particularly for anyone who flies, 
is the behaviour of the Algerian 
government since the aircraft landed. 
Most governments, including the Cuban 
discourage such gestures as much as they 
can by quickly and quietly sending the 
aircraft home. (Cuba bills the airline for 
fuel provided.) But the Algerians separated 
the crew and 11 other Israeli nationals 
from the rest of the passengers and neither 
they nor the aircraft have been heard of 
since. 

This is the second time that the Alger¬ 
ian government has acquiesced to open 
piracy. Last year, the British-owned jet 
chartered by Mr Moise Tshombe was 
hi-jacked in the same way. Mr Tshombe 
is still in prison ; the aircraft and its crew 
were detained for months in Algeria before 
being released without explanation or 
apology. The Algerians got away with 
it then. That presumably encourages them 
to think they will get away a second time. 
But the unlucky Mr Tshombe attracted 
rather less support than an international 
airline can command, and the aviation 
industry as such is in no mood to advise 
its governments to accept as anything but 
nonsense the argument that Algeria can 
<< endorse the kidnapping of civil airliners 
on the grounds that the country considers 
itself at war with Israel. If they were 
genuinely at war, Israel could blast the 
daylights out of Algeria's airfields, which 
is precisely the sort of retaliation such 
kind of action invites. 

It is western governments' own fault 
that there is nothing they can do about 
it. For 18 years, the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation has been drafting 
and discussing a convention that would, 
among other things, lay an obligation on 
^governments to return hi-jacked aircraft 
owners. The convention was pub¬ 


lished five years ago; since then, 29 
countries have signed it but only six 
have ratified it*. An Order in Council 
containing Britain's ratification is gummed 
somewhere in the parliamentary works 
and even that will not take effect until 
other commonwealth countries have 
followed suit. No other major government 
has ratified either. Now they have a situa¬ 
tion where it looks unsafe for anyone to 
travel in an aircraft owned by, or flying 
to, anywhere in the Middle East. 

It is not as if there hadn’t been plenty 
of warning. Hi-jacking has been bother¬ 
some all this decade, and the more pub¬ 
licity it gets, the more people think of 
doing it. Previously, it has been a problem 
mainly for the Americas ; now, perhaps, 
other governments will take it more ser¬ 
iously. Airlines certainly do and so do their 
pilots. Only ten days back, pilots held 
a conference in Seattle with some of the 
aviation authorities to see whether there 
was any conceivable way they could 
protect themselves and the conclusion 
was that there wasn’t. Airlines keep their 
private blacklist of passengers they will 
not carry, either because they cause 
trouble or are likely to attract it. But 
drunks and nut cases are one thing, how 
do you identify a potential hi-jacker ? 
With so many Arabs living in Israel, El Al 
cannot refuse to carry everyone who looks 
mildly subversive. 

Once on board, there are only three 
things a pilot can do. What they are 
advised to do now, is fly wherever the 
gun is pointing. Precautions like locking 
the door of the flight deck have failed to 
work when gunmen can hold the crew 
—they usually pick a stewardess—hostage 
in the passenger cabin. For a short period 
at the height of the Cuban hi-jacking, the 
Federal Aviation Agency had staff riding 
shotgun on aircraft taking off from 
Miami. This was soon stopped because 
no one really wanted a movie-type show¬ 
down in the cabin of a pressurised airliner 
that could burst like a balloon when 
bullets hit the wrong spot. There remain 
manoeuvres that could throw the gun¬ 
men’ off their feet. Putting the aircraft 
into negative g would have them float¬ 
ing up in the roof—but accompanied by 

•The three Scandinavian countries, jPortugal, 
Philippines and Formosa. 



One of the ones who got away, lucky to 
have an Italian passport 


all the other passengers who had undone 
their safety belts. There is also the method 
used to quiet animals like lions or horses 
that occasionally run amok, namely de¬ 
pressurising the cabin until they pass out. 
Both manoeuvres could kill elderly or 
weak-hearted passengers. When the auth¬ 
orities know the aircraft is likely to be 
returned, the risk isn’t worth it. But if 
they know kidnapping may lead to an 
interminable period in jail, something 
more drastic is called for. 

Gold _ 

How much did 
South Africa sell ? 


Last week's defiant statement by Dr 
Diederichs, the South African minister of 
finance, has left some questions tantalis- 
ingly unanswered. To which central banks 
has South Africa shifted gold recently ? 
How much was that “ substantial 
amount" of new gold which was secretly 
sold on the free market in May and 
June ? And through which free market 
were these sales channelled ? 

In speaking about dealings with central 
banks, Dr Diederichs referred to “ mone¬ 
tary transactions (which) have already 
been consummated." This suggests settle¬ 
ments of some bilateral South African 
deficits in gold rather than foreign 
exchange, a procedure open to all central 
banks and differing from an outright sale 
of newly-mined gold. For it is one thing 
for the central bank of Ruritania to accept 
gold in setdement of, say, a $10 million 
Ruritanian surplus with South Africa ; 
it is quite another matter for Ruritania 
to run down its foreign exchange reserves 
in order to build up its. gold stock with 
urchases of newly-mined South African 
ullion. Probably, although by no means 
certainly, it was the first sort of trans- 
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action to which Dr Diedeiichs was 
referring, and central bank undertakings 
to refrain from buying new gold do not 
necessarily imply not accepting normal 
settlements in gold. But it is quite possible 
that South Africa could also succeed from 
now on in making some outright sales of 
new gold to some central banks. 

In speaking of the “ substantial 
amount" of new gold secretly sold on the 
free market in. May and June, Dr 
Diederichs was dearly anxious to demon¬ 
strate that large sales could be made 
without disturbing the price. The 
markets, on the other hand, have beeh 
anxious to play down how much actually 
was sold, for fear that the price could be 
depressed if buyers were convinced really 
large stocks 4*ad recently been off-loaded. 
Thus one ought to take with a pinch of 
salt market guesses that only $5 million to 
$30 million of South African gold actually 
was sold in the two months. A truer 
indication is probably given by comparing 
South Africa’s gold output of $366 million 
in the four, months to the end of June 
with the rise of $300 million in the South 
African Reserve Bank’s gold stock during 
that period. This suggests that South 
Africa managed to get rid of about $70 
million of gold during the four months 
in a combination of central banking 
settlements and free market sales. 

That, in turn, implies that free market 
sales probably averaged $25 million or 
less in each of the two months of May 
and June, or about a third of the monthly 
average of South African market sales in 
recent years. Yet even that amount of new 
gold coming onto a heavily loaded free 
market could have depressed the price had 
it not occurred just when the French 
were creating a new demand for gold bv 
scuttling out of the franc. So it still 
remains to be seen whether the free 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Rubber pushed our all-items indicator 
marginally up by 0.1 point in the Week 
to July 24th. Sugar recovered £1 from last 
week's £18.10.0 a ton, which was near 
the year's low, thanks largely to the 
optimistic reports emerging from Geneva 
on the prospects for an international sugar 
agreement to bolster free market prices. 
Nevertheless the mein issue m the 
discussions at the moment—the 
distribution of export quotas—is by no 
means asttled. The common market is 
unhappy about its quota, which is very 
much lest than expected, and the eastern 
European exporters have still to express 
an opinion. 
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market cpuld absorb $ven modest sales 
of new South African gold in the absence 
of some special financial panic. 

„ Predictably, the markets both in London 
and Zurich have fallen over each other 
‘in modestly disclaiming to have been the 
chosen channel of the secret sales. <lt is 
quite possible that both centres were used, 
though the mechanics of the market in 
Zurich do facilitate secret sales rather 
more than those in London. 

France 


In the balance 


The French government has already 
missed a golden opportunity of setting its 
economy on a growth path ; instead, it is 
increasingly clear that “ 6vdnements de 
Mai ” are depressingly liable to spark a 
wage-price spiral (leading to an inevitable 
devaluation). This is the gravamen of the 
charge that has been levelled against 
France at the secret sessions held this week 
between the world’s key economic advisers 
and officials closeted at the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Develop¬ 
ment in Paris. Inevitably, the fireworks 
at Thursday’s meeting were again about 
the import quotas and export subsidies on 
which the Americans and the Italians 
protested again. And there was consider¬ 
able pressure on France to mend its 
general economic policies. 

The central failure has been on prices. 
If the increase in wages is to be translated 
into real consumption demand to take up 
the big margin of slack in the French 
economy, and if France’s industry is to 
remain competitive, it is vital that prices 
he kept down. It is also vital that the 
government should seek to create an 
atmosphere of expansion in the country 
at large. Yet one of its first decisions after 
the strikes was to allow a big increase in 
the price of bread, and a smaller one for 
cars. Belt-tightening is the order of the 
day in Paris. People have gone on 
holiday without spending, in a mood of 
pessimism and foreboding. Psychology, 
which was the strong point of M. Gispard 
d’Estaing’s stabilisation plan, in 1964-65, 
has been bungled this time (as in Britain). 
At the same time many smaller businesses 
will have to close because of the surge 
in wage costs, thus aggravating a serious 
unemployment problem. The OECD 
thinks that the price line could have been 
firmly, held whilst special temporary 
assistance was given to employers to ride 
them over the wage increases. The finance 
ministry replies that what matters is die 
action taken and the psychological mood 
when people return from holiday. 


Bitter aftermath 


Anmefa 


Crying with relief that the storm had 
passed, the European Commission finally 
authorised this week the “safe-guard* 


measures—exchange controls, export 
boosters and impdrt quotas—so brutally 
slapped on by the French government pn 
July 1st for six months. After fiddling 
around with community procedure ana 
the equivocations of the Rome treaty, the 
Commission seems happy to have kept at 
least the appearance of making the final 
decision. 

True, the commission has instructed 
the French to make some—mostly minor- 
modifications ; the import quotas on 
textiles and domestic appliances must be 
based on the import figures of the last 
six months of last year (when trade was 
recovering), rather than on total French 
imports for the whole of last year, as the 
French intended. Some quotas are to be 
raised. Those on textiles are to be 110-114 
instead of 103 per cent and 115 per cent 
instead of 110 per cent for heaters and 
some refrigerators; they are to be 
abolished for carded wool. 

M. Michel Debr£, France’s Foreign 
Minister, hinted at last Saturday's Coun¬ 
cil of Ministers that the. French govern¬ 
ment would offer no objection to these 
modifications designed mainly to save the 
Commission’s face and mollify the Italians. 
Possibly the French have begun to realise 
that their trade measures are supremely 
irrelevant to the real problems of the 
French economy. And the five, though 
opposing import quotas on principle and 
still bitter about the way the measures 
were introduced, have swallowed them. 
But the whole affair has left a legacy of 
bitterness behind it. 


New Zealand 

Waiting for the big 
korero 


After over a year of near standstill in 
the growth of government spending in 
New Zealand, Mr Muldoon, the minister 
for finance, has now budgeted for a 5.8 
per cent rise in the financial year to 
mid-1969. This is slightly more than the 
neutral budget that was widely anticipa¬ 
ted and recommended, by many New 
Zealand economists, though in itself it 
need not necessarily constitute too much 
reflation too soon. It could do, however, 
if it is followed by any significant increase 
in wages. And that has become a distinct 
possibility now that the Arbitration Court 
is being obliged to reconsider last month’s 
refusal to grant any increase at all in 
minimum wages. 

Although the current account of the 
balance of payments swung into a $37 
million surplus in the year to the end 
of June (from a $132 million deficit in the 
preceding year), the prospect of premature 
reflation remains worrying. This is because 
the government does not seem to have 
done enough beyond deflating to stimu¬ 
late the important reallocation of resources 
that is needed over the longer term. 
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Much has been left in abeyance here 
for next month’s national development 
conference—the big korerd which hopes 
to come out with an integrated io-year 
development plan. It will have as one 
blue-print the World Bank’s report on 
New Zealand’s economy, published at the 
end of June. This recommends that the 
11 most important single measure ” to help 
make New Zealand manufacturing inter¬ 
nationally competitive is gradual exposure 
to competition from imports through the 
removal of quantitative import controls. 
It also recommends that New Zealand 
should switch more to beef production, 
and that it should tailor its agricultural 
output less to the British market while 
doing more to develop markets in Japan 
and the rest of Asia. 

New Zealand’s own Monetary and 
Economic Council has said much the 
same, and the government has been 
whittling away import quotas, though not 
quite fast enough. Nothing, however, has 
really been done to encourage a switch 
to beef ; the fishing industry languishes 
for lack of well-directed government aid ; 
the tourist industry has received far less 
help than it needs ; and government initia¬ 
tive to encourage greater efficiency in 
shipping and at the docks has been pain¬ 
fully slow. The budget does little to 
encourage further mineral exploration or 
to attract more foreign capital (though 
New Zealand is, now, to get the big 
aluminium smelter long planned for it by 
a joint Australian-Japanese group). 

It may be right now for the government 
to await a consensus from the national 
development conference before it acts 
more decisively. But it seems a pity that 
all this has had to take so long. 

Greece 

Saved by the 
workers? 


The fate of the Greek colonels’ junta, now 
in its 16th month, will largely depend 
on whether foreign money will continue 
to come into the country. Mr Andreas 
Papandreou, son of a former Greek prime 
minister and himself former minister of 
economic co-ordination, leading a boy¬ 
cott campaign from exile in Sweden, 
hopes the pipeline from abroad will .dry 
up. In London this week he appealed 
to foreign investors and governments to 
stop all forms of capital payments to 
Greece. He also accused the junta of 
having plunged the economy into what 
will turn out to be an abyss. 

Over the years Greece has been largely 
dependent on income from tourism and 
shipping as well as remittances by Greek 
workers abroad. Together with substantial 
foreign private investment and govern¬ 
ment borrowing abroad, this has been 
worth between $500 million and $706 mil¬ 
lion a year in foreign exchange—enough 
nearly to cover the huge gap on visible 
trade, (exports only cover one third of the 
jjppora). That was true until last year, 
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when—though hidden by the officially 
recorded increase in reserves of $ 13 million 
—far less capital came into the country. 
Some invisible earnings, especially from 
travel, also suffered badly. But exception¬ 
ally buoyant shipping receipts (as a result 
of the closure of the Suez Canal) brought 
the net invisible earnings almost back to 
the 1966 level. To fill the gap the authori¬ 
ties transferred some $35 million from a 
special reserve, normally used for inter¬ 
vention in the domestic market for gold 
sovereigns, to the official reserves. 

According to Mr Papandreou, the 
deterioration in Greece’s external accounts 
has accelerated a good deal farther this 
year. In the first three months tourist 
earnings and remittances of the Greek 
workers abroad (mainly in Germany— 
where an estimated 150,000 or more work) 
are down by 20 per cent. If the Greek 
economy advances at a somewhat faster 
rate than last year’s under 4 per cent— 
which seems fairly likely after the various 
stimuli the junta has given to flagging 
investment—the country will lose a lot 
more of its reserves. During the first three 
months of this year official reserves have 
fallen from $286 million (three months 
imports) to $265 million. 

This, so Mr Papandreou says, is all the 
work of the military rulers, for the 
economy was running fine before they took 
over. Admittedly, the Organisation of 
Economic Co-operation and Development 
in Paris had forecast, on past performance, 
an 8 per cent rise in real terms in the 
national product for* 1967, but it had also 
estimated a $60 million gap in the 
external account. So things were not at all 
running all that smoothly. The political 
instability caused by several changes of 
government and economic policies had 
started to discourage domestic and foreign 
investors long before the coup. Since 
1965/66 the growth in productive invest¬ 
ment has been flagging and months before 
the coup the building sector had run 
into trouble. 

The coup turned what was a partial 
slow-down into a overall recession. Private 
foreign capital imports dropped by over 
$20 million from $173 million in 1966. 
Tourism has been hit badly too, but the 
coup was by no means the only reason ; 
The recession in Europe,, the British 
exchange restrictions and the Middle East 
war have hit travel to Greece. 


This year may turn out to be -very 
tricky indeed for the junta—in spite Of 
trying hard to restore confidence abroad 
since the early days of its dictatorship. 
Investors may continue to be hesitant to 
tie up money. The outside world, especi¬ 
ally the United States, has, with few ex- 
ceptions, continued to give military aid 
since the coup and economic aid, from 
the world Bank and elsewhere, continues. 
So Mr Papandreou should not set his hopes 
too high that the flood of foreign mdricy 
will dry out. He should remember the ex¬ 
ample of Spain : a regime quite as nasty as 
that of the Greek colonels, which was in 
dire economic trouble after the second 
world war and was saved by a mixture of 
sun-loving workers on cheap holidays frtan 
northern Europe, and anti-Communist 
arms from the United States: a similar 
mixture could rescue the Greek colonels 
from their present position. 


European competition 

More into focus 


The European Economic Community’s 
competition policy advanced one stage 
farther this week, with the publication 
of details of three agreements that have 
now received negative clearance under 
the Rome Treaty, and a statement from 
the commission describing the types of 
agreements for which negative clearance 
is likely to be given in future. 

Of the three agreements that passed 
the test, one covered joint market research 
by some 60 French food companies, for 
foreign markets only ; another covered 
nine French machine tool manufacturers 
who have a joint exporting organisation, 
whose products do not compete, and who 
have undertaken that their products 
should not compete ; and thirdly an 
agreement covering a new type of electric 
transmission that may be used in a new 
Berliet bus ; Berliet and the manufacturer 
of the transmission have both accepted 
limitations on selling this transmission to 
other people and buying it from them. 

The second of these agreements was 
allowed on the grounds that the present 
state of the machine tool market is forcing 
manufacturers to specialise more, rather 
than the reverse ; the third one, perhaps 
the most restrictive of the three, was 
allowed because technical progress was 
manifestly involved, and definite benefit 
is likely to accrue to consumfers, or, at 
least, to those who eventually ride in the 
buses. The commission is thus developing 
a far clearer idea of the type of restrictive 
•agreement that is tolerable in practical 
terms, as distinct from the inevitably theo¬ 
retical language of the Treaty. In genera! 
these cover joint market research efforts, 
joint research schemes, co-operation on 
accounting or tax matters (so long as this 
.does not directly or indirectly influence 
the emerging prices), joint advertising 
schemes (so long as the participants can 
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continue to sdvertiM independently), Jbfct 
sril% achome* when $e companiw <to % 
hot manufecture rival product* and 10 on. 

But even thete agreement. can restrict 
ootnpetitidn in some circumstances, an<^ 
the coownission is to go on giving dear- 
tfncei wse by «-asfc for the momertt. Witrf 
sole dealerships, negative clearamces were 
giver;: *n bloc , because the agreements 
fended to conform to a neatly uniform 
pattern. Only exceptional agreements 
were disallowed like Grundig-Consten, by 
which Grtup% Dot only agreed to supply 
only Cpnifen in Fiance, but also to stop 
other Wrfeyestfeto in Germany from supply¬ 
ing France too and prohibited Consten 
frorn se||{ng outside France. 

Eventuijly the commission will be able 
to outlaid a standard form of agreement, 
fpr acampfo, on know-how or jomt market 
nfetareh. These would then be given 
negative clearance en bloc, and firms 
would be able to alter their agreements 
fe conform with these models, or Seek 
clearance individually- Commission work 
on restrictive agreements is thus progress¬ 
ing steadily. On monopolies and mergers 
there has been less progress. It is not yet 
even clear if the commission can really 
prevent a merger that would lead to 
market dominance on a European scale. 
Nor, on the other hand, has them been 
much progress in tne other direction: 
removing legal impediments to desirable 
mergers across EEC internal frontiers. 


Alaskan oil 


Dreams come true 


The discoveiy of an oilfield which may 
prove one of the largest m the world, near 
Prudhoe Bay, in the far north of Alaska, 
confirms the expectations long held by 
some oil men in America that the richest 
of all Alaskan strikes would eventually be 
made above the Arctic circle Until 
recently, there was little tangible encour¬ 
agement for this view the American 
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navy gave up prospecting for oil in the 
far north of Alaska m 1954 after spending 
nine years and $45 million m drilling 75 
wells But by contrast with the estimated 
proved reserves of about 100 million 
barrels found by the US navy, the field 
now discovered by Atlantic Richfield and 
Humble Oil (a subsidiary of Standard, 
New Jersey), may contain recoverable 
reserves of 5 to 10 billion barrels, of at 
least 50 times as much as the navy’s field. 
And as a result of this latest American 
find, British Petroleum’s shares have risen 
sharply, although HP’s exploration m that 
area has not yet struck oil. 

Despite the high cost df labour and 
the difficulties of the climate, oil produc¬ 
tion in Alaska, developed over the past 
ten years in the relatively temperate 
regions around Anchorage, has proved 
highly profitable because Alaskan oil taxes 
and royalties are only a fraction of those 
m other American states, and because 
Alaska puts no curbs on the rate of pro¬ 
duction This, and the demand for cheap 
Alaskan oil on the American west coast, 
has helped boost production in southern 
Alaska more than threefold in the past 
year, to 180,000 barrels a day, or almost 
the output that oilmen were predicting 
might be reached only by 1971. And these 
factors, plus the sheer size of the new 
find in the north, could make production 
highly profitable despite the even greater 
obstacles of climate and distance 

For Alaska, the latest find not only 
increases oil’s importance m contributing 
directly to the economy, but could help 
also in stimulating * development of the 
state’s infrastructure, including perhaps, 
among other projects, the proposed rail¬ 
way from Umiat to Nome linked by a 
spur from Bornite through Rampart to 
Fairbanks. In Alaska, the building of 
roads and other facilities has tended to 
follow discoveries of raw materials by 
private industry and this may now be the 
pattern once more. Yet it is the opposite 
of that followed far more successfully m 
neighbouring Yukoh and British 
Columbia, where the authorities surveyed 
the area and'(Hen built roads and rail¬ 
way* even before being Sure of the 
minerals that existed The gamble paid 
off and ready access brought the mining 
companies rushing in, so that the author¬ 
ities on the American side of the border 
are now far more willing to follow a 
similar course. 
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Common market transport 
—— .. 10 

Starting up at last 

At long last, the fear of beifig drowned 
by a wave of nationalism has forced the 
Six’s transport ministers to take (be first 
really major combined decisions. Last 
week they hammered out common Com¬ 
petition rules and agreed on issuing 1,900 
community transport licences, valid from 
the beginning of neat year, which will 
give road hauliers the right to operate 
freely throughout the Community. In 
addition some important conditions for 
lorry drivers have wi standardised. 

Most important is the fixst break* 
through towards a common freight 
policy, so far, though, only in cross- 
frontier road haulage. The transport 
ministers have adopted a 93 per cent 
bracket system around a fixed freight 
rate, which they hope will one day also 
replace internal freight rates in the 
member countries. At the moment an 
international haulier has to charge the 
rates of the country he is driving through 
—a German haulier on the w*y to 
Rotterdam, for instance, has to comply 
with the German fixed freight rate up to 
the German/Dutch border, but is then 
more or less free to charge his pwn price. 
But for the next three^years he will be 
able to chazge his own price on the whole 
route—but within the set limits, except 
if he transports at least 500 tons in three 
months. The snag, however, is to fix the 
basic price, based on the average cost of 
transport for a well-run company It will 
have to be negotiated jointly among the 
member countries through whose territory 
the route runs, which means a long wait 
for their price guidelines 

It has been the chauvinistic transport 
plan of Herr Leber, Germany’s transport 
minister, launched last autumn, that has 
jolted lus colleagues out of their lethargy 
and petty nationalism His original for¬ 
mula for shifting haulage from congested 
roads and back to the railways to reduce 
their mounting deficit had been a com¬ 
plete ban on the long-distance transport 
of bulk goods by road, and a transport 
tax Violent opposition from the right 

a of the government and the road 
lers has forced him to give up the 
ban last month. But the revised proposal 
to be debated in parliament after the 
summer recess, still contains a highly dis¬ 
putable transport tax which is flying flat 
ip the face of the tax principles the Com¬ 
mission in Brussels had been propagating 
for a long time, but unfortunately had 
never been able to formulate precisely 
enough. Herr Leber’s tax is not designed 
to allocate road costs fairly to road users, 
but to restrict road haulage, though he 
would change over to a general trans¬ 
port tax, if it ever emerges. Before going 
any farther, the Commission will await 
the results of a cost study done by the 
French on transport by road, rail and 
water between Paris and Le Havre. 
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Boom time on A/geciras Bay 


The Spanish government’s drive to develop 
the economy of the area round Gibraltar 
(“ the Campo de Gibraltar ”) is not only 
part of the political pressure on the Rock 
—-for the latest noises see page 22— 
the development plan for the area, urgently 
needed and long overdue, is the biggest 
and most urgently pursued of Spain’s 
official development plans. The Campo 
de Gibraltar—a camp in the sense «of a 
military area—is part of the province of 
Cadiz, with Algcciras as by far the most 
heavily populated district. Despite some 
natural advantages, it is one of the poorest 
and most backward areas of Spain, with 
a lower per capita income even than the 
rest of this Andalusian province and with 
the usual characteristics of such areas in 
Spain: an excessive proportion of people 
living off the land, large estates contrasting 
with small plots (95 per cent of holdings 
arc under 100 hectares), high unemploy¬ 
ment and emigration, feudal treatment of 
labour (particularly on the big estates) 
and a great preponderance of workers 
called “ eventuates,” employed on a tem¬ 
porary basis and with no social security 
rights. There is an acute housing shortage 
and in 1965 it was calculated that half 
the children between five and 14 were 
without schools. These primitive condi¬ 
tions are much worse in the inland districts 
than round the Bay of Algeciras, where 
Algeciras and La Linea are by comparison 
properous; but in the whole area industry 
has hardly existed. Some 8,000 workers 
used to find industrial employment in 
Gibraltar. They have now been cut down 
to nearer 5,000; most of the remainder 
have emigrated to other parts of Spain, 
or abroad. 

So Gibraltar was an obvious pole of 
attraction—the employment there, the 
smuggling trade and the laige sums spent 
by Gibraltarians who crossed the frontier 
for shopping, excursions and entertainment 
in the night-cluljs and brothels of La 
Linea. Official Spanish propaganda repre¬ 
sents this dependence on Gibraltar as an 
impediment to sound economic develop¬ 
ment created by British colonialism and 
justifies the frontier restrictions and the 
campaign against the Rock, which have 
meant distress and loss of income to many 
local Spaniards, as a necessary' cure for 
the ills of the Campo. In fact, nothing 
was done for the Campo until the early 
1960s, when the strategy of the campaign 
against Gibraltar was outlined, and since 
then the idea of developing Algeciras Bay 
and its hinterland as a superior attraction 
to Gibraltar has been pursued with con* 
siderablc vigour—and without the slightest 
impediment from Gibraltar. 

Other development schemes in Spain 
consist either of agricultural and irrigation 
schemes (which may, however, also be 
designed to attract industry), or of schemes 
to attract industry to limited areas. In con¬ 
trast, the development plan for the Campo 
de Gibraltar is based both on major state 
action to improve the infrastructure of the' 
region and on incentives offered to industry, 1 
agriculture and tourist enterprises—sub¬ 
sidies, credits, tax exemptions, and land 
appropriation rights. It is a 25-year plan, 
and the present population of 183,000 is 
expected to have risen to around 560,000 
when it ends in 1990, by which time it is 


hoped the proportion of the working popu¬ 
lation engaged in agriculture will have 
been reduced to between 10 and 15 per 
cent from the present 37 per cent. The 
immediate objective is to bring the stand¬ 
ard of living of the Campo nearer to that 
in the rest of Spain in 1971 (when the 
country’s second national development plan 
finishes) and to provide by then jobs for 
over 80,000 wonkers compared with rather 
under 64,000 today. 

Although some work had been started 
before, it was only in October, 1965, that 
the government laid down the main blue¬ 
print for the Campo and most of the 
projects are still either in their initial 
stages or only being discussed. The govern¬ 
ment places a lot of stress on the possibili¬ 
ties of the Bay for seaborne cargo traffic, 
and particularly for the new giant oil 
tankers, owing to its strategic position and 
the deep-water anchorage it offers. The 
main achievement in public works is the 
dam, finished in 1966, on the river Guadar- 
ranque to supply water power for new 
industries, and irrigation of some 13,000 
hectares. Existing roads are being improved 
and new ones built; the port installations 
at Algeciras and La Linea are being 
extended, though not fast enough for the 
Directing Commission in Madrid. Seven 
thousand dwellings are at persent under 
construction by official agencies or private 
enterprise, though there will still be a 
housing shortage in four years’ time. 

For industry the advantages are similar 
to those of special development areas 
(the government here provides the land 
and essential services have also been 
established, to industrialise the whole 
fringe of Algcciras Bay). The most promis¬ 
ing achievement so far is the 4-million ton 
oil refinery built by the Spanish company 
CEPSA, which started operations last 
November. A major fire there was cheered 
by the Gibraltarians, whose fire brigade 
was not allowed to help out. The first two 
dependent factories, one to make carbon 
black and the other paraffins and detergents 
and both largely with American capital, are 
near completion—the caibon black 
factory is expected to start operations 
early next year. 

Other large plants are a filling station for 
bottled gas and a paper mill set up by 




Land over GCi-Ofeet 


Canadian and Dutch interests with Spanish 
partners to produce 20,000 tons of high 
grade paper a year and expected to start 
operations early in 1969. (The ready facili¬ 
ties given by the government to this mill 
have outraged Spanish companies elsewhere 
who claim that they are still waiting for 
government funds promised for their ration¬ 
alisation schemes.) Meanwhile, for the last 
two years the government has been inviting 
tenders from smaller firms wishing to set 
up in this favoured area. The results, 
in terms of light industries such as fish 
processing (Algcciras is already one of 
Spain’s main fishing ports), textiles and 
building materials, nave been encouraging 
but the response from agriculture has been 
disappointing. The government wants to 
promote forestry and cattle-raising and 
says that it is prepared to expropriate land 
where necessary either to ensure its better 
use (e.g. more pine trees instead of the 
prevailing; corks) or to establish agricultural 
colonies (one, of 300 people, is to be settled 
near the Guadarranque dam). Credits and 
subsidies will be directed towards improv¬ 
ing farming methods, but as yet things 
have gone little beyond the planning stage. 
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Kings and their constitutions 


At the annual general meeting of the 
International Publishing Corporation, the 
fomter chairman, Mr Cecil Harmsworth 
King, said that his dismissal “was just a 
conspiracy of a particularly squalid kind/' 
in that it was .all kept secret from him until 
a letter of dismissal was delivered. In reply 
the new chairman, Mr Hugh Cudlipp, 
defended the fact that Mr King had not 
been' brought into the discussion about 
his possible retirement by saying: 

That would just not have worked. He 
is a'very formidable character, as you all 
know. He is not the sort of press proprietor 
or boss to whom one can go in and casually 
mention the possibility of retirement 
sometime. 

The board of I PC consists almost 
entirely of executive directors: and in 
cases, like this, of a powerful executive 
chairman outstaying his welcome, British 
companies are less well placed than those 
abroad to deal with the situation. The 
only way to get rid of them then becomes 
decidedly conspiratorial. Abroad the 
solution is either (as in Germany) a 
separate supervisory board of bankers and 
other powerful individuals set above a 
management committee, or, as in the 
United States, a board of directors of 
which the majority are non-executive, and 
do not depend on the company for a 
living or any part of it. 

This independence is the key element 
missing so often in Britain. Either, as in 


IPC, there are few or no outside 
directors ; or, where they do exist, they 
tend to represent the company’s bankers, 
or merchant bankers, or stockbrokers, or 
even insurers, inevitably therefore acting 
as allies of an existing management. Even 
when, as in banks and insurance com¬ 
panies, they dominate the scene, they have 
often proved incapable of allowing the 
management below to be organised as 
befits a modem industrial set-up This is 
made worse if the board includes, as it 
so often does, retired managers necessarily 
tied to previous habits of thought, and 
who are not going to encourage their 
successors to change their own policies. 

Even when outside directors do make 
a stand they are not necessarily applauded 
in the City of London, which still prefers 
to let sleeping dogs lie : they may not 
even be supported by shareholders. The 
best examples of supervisory boards are 
probably in the better disciplined family 
businesses, like Baring, Cadbury, or 
Michelin, where there is an obvious 
incentive to put the best man of a 
generation into the driving seat. The 
supervisory board idea has worked very 
well in Germany for this limited purpose 
even for a manager as strong-willed as the 
late Professor Nordhoff of Volkswagen ; 
and the case for such an institution here 
gets stronger every time outside directors 
do not act to avert a crisis. There should, 
at least, be a majority of non-executive 


directors on a board, unconnected with 
the business, who feel that their major 
job is to choose the chief executive. 

The reasons given by Mr Cudlipp for 
the dismissal of Mr King were as revealing 
as the means involved. “ It was not/* he 
said, 

the quality or nature of Mr King’s politics 
that had caused a situation between 
himself and his colleagues which was 
detrimental to the present and future 
business of the corporation: it was the 
quantity, the preoccupation, the personal 
intervention in national affairs. 

In other words government by business¬ 
men is not on, since their businesses will 
inevitably suffer. Short-term secondments 
are one thing: for Sir Donald Stokes to 
spend three months improving arms sales, 
or for Sir Reay Geddes to report on the 
shipbuilding industry, is merely to use 
business expertise sensibly in the national 
interest. But the contiguous noises made 
by chairmen who spend so much time 
either sounding off against government 
policies that do not directly affect their 
businesses or in charge of exhortatorv 
committees of one sort or another, is 
another thing: and Mr Cudlipp and his 
colleagues have pointed up the danger 
very aptly. 

They now have their own internal 
problems. Two of these seem temporary 
the accounting practices of one trade 
publications company got rather slack, 
leading to overheads and bad debts 
£450,000 higher than expected. But now 
all the trade publications have ten 
merged under other, stronger manage¬ 
ment. And the £500,000 lost by the Paul 
Hamlyn books division in transferring it* 
accounts to a computer were due to 
troubles now completely overcome. What 
have not been overcome, however, are 
worries about the Sun, the printing 
division and the new computer divisions. 
Thanks to increased advertising revenue 
in the first half of 1968, the Sun's losses 
are running now at only £300,000 a year, 
but will 1x3 much more than that for the 
whole year. Because of further closures 
printing will still make losses this year, 
and be only marginally profitable next 
year, and there is, as yet, no evidence t<> 
refute Mr King’s charge that some of 
the new enterprises “show less prospect 
of success than one would wish.” Th p 
evidence will presumably come: but fh f 
whole situation would seem happier if 
some strong outside director were 
appointed to the board —not to mention 
the marketing director whose non' 
appointment formed one of Mr King 5 
most valid criticisms. 







SASEBO 2 down and 11 to go 



Present world trends favour ever-larger vq§jj$s and 175,000 
DWT tankers have now become the standardize ofthe "Big 
ship age" V' 

Sasebo built its first 175,000 DWT tanker '^T: BulfordMn 
lune 1968, and this has now been delivered t^.its owners, the 
Blandford Shipping Cq., ltd. of the United Kij^|Dm. A sdciond, 
for the Oriental Petroleum Carriers Inc. uf Liberia has already 


taken the water, and the keel of the third, for the Kuwaif ftiill 
Tanker Co. of Kuwait has now been laid. A further teo are 
on order. ‘:"'■ ‘,’ 

With ships ever increasing iq size Sasebo is enlarging its Ijjja.3 
dock to take vessels up to 300,000 DWT. Shipping realities-^ 
for ever bigger and metre efficient v^#*els. Sasebo stands retft 
ta supply the 'i^^ythiat the industry demands. ^ ‘ 
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Wall Street 

Deflation strikes 

A/ew York 

Prices of stocks and bonds in American 
markets moved vigorously in opposite 
directions—tends up and stocks down— 
in the wake of expectations that US 
economic growth may be headed for a 
marked slowdown as a result of the newly 
applied combination of fiscal and mone¬ 
tary restraints. The divergent trend was 
dramatised on Monday when the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average plummeted 
13.60 points—the biggest one-day drop 
in over a year. By mid-week the indicator 
stood at 898.10, down 23.10 points for 
the seven-day period. That same Monday 
corporate tend prices jumped as much 
as $. The unusually strong rally has since 
broadened to include the professionally 
dominated market for longer-term US 
government securities. Some of these 
issues, which have long suffered in com¬ 
parison with corporate bonds, rebounded 
by almost two points in just two days. 

A stronger bond market and weakening, 
equities were probably preordained when 
the income tax boost and the cuts in the 
federal budget were passed by Congress 
in early July. As a consequence of this 
braking action conventional wisdom looks 
for real economic growth to slow down 
from about 5% in the first half of 1968 
to only about 1% in the second half 
with even a recession not ruled out early 
next year. But special factors have also 
been at work accentuating the market 
trends—hence the weakness in equities 
reflects not only prospects for declining 
corporate earnings but also, more 
immediately, the increased critical pre¬ 
occupation of Washington with con¬ 
glomerate corporations—;the fast-growing 
amalgams of enterprises in many un¬ 
related fields. 

Price declines in conglomerate issues, 
already noticeable this year since some 
disappointing profits figures, notably from 
Litton Industries have deepened since 
the Federal Trade Commission’s recent 
move to conduct a full-scale investiga¬ 
tion of these concerns and these declines 


are cited by brokers as a key factor in 
triggering the market’s latest retreat. 

While the bullishness in bonds was 
more widely anticipated than the stock 
market's recent reaction, the intensity of 
the rally has been somewhat of a surprise. 
The expected improvement of some $20 
billion in the Treasury’s tax position for 
the fiscal year that started July 1 and the 
resultant lessening of government borrow¬ 
ing demands has recently been reinforced 
by the conviction that the Federal 
Reserve Board will ease up on its restric¬ 
tive monetary policy—perhaps more 
quickly than anticipated in order to 
cushion any sharp jolt that switching to 
a lower gear might give to the economy. 
Some economists indeed believe that such 
monetary unwinding is already underway. 

Takeover code 

Mr Crosland holds 
his hand 

The Government seems to have made up 
' its mind not to interfere at this stage with 
the City’s policing of the take-over code 
although the pressure on the President of 
the Board of Trade to set up an equiva¬ 
lent of the American Securities and 
Exchange Commission is now very strong 
and is coming, of all unlikely places, from 
the far right wing of industry ; Sir Frank 
Kearton and Sir Donald Stokes are 
apparently not alone in their well- 
recorded dislike of the City’s methods. 
This could be one reason why Mr Gros- 
land prefers to give the longest possible 
rope to the City take-over panel in the 
hope it can set its own house in order 
without Government intervention. The 
panel, however, has spent a far from 
fruitful week trying to devise appropriate 
punishment for American Tobacco and 
its two advisers, brokers Cazenovc and 
bankers Morgan Grenfell, that will deter 
others from copying their example. 

On Thursday the panel made a further 
holding statement saying it accepted the 
rather lame excuses given to it by Morgan 
Grenfell but nevertheless thought that the 
code had been broken and referred the 



matter to the Council of the Stock Ex¬ 
change and the Issuing Houses Associ¬ 
ation. There was no mention of trying to 
stop American Tobacco from being given 
permission to buy more Gallaher shares. 
It is difficult to see what the Stock Ex¬ 
change and the I HA can do to discipline 
two of their most eminent members, but 
there was, in an otherwise unimpressive 
announcement, the plain threat that the 
take-over code may have to he re-drafted 
much more precisely to avoid further 
differences of opinion about what exactly 
it means. It is a severe threat because 
precision is something the City very much 
wants to avoid. 

The Board of Trade may also be 
reluctant to move because a new Com¬ 
panies Bill, into which provisions for an 
SEC would most conveniently fit, is not 
scheduled until the 1969-70 session. This 
new Bill would cover the last recom¬ 
mendations of the 1962 Jenkins Com¬ 
mittee on Company Law, part of which 
was carried ,out in last year’s Act. But 
such are die pressures on the time both of 
Parliament itself and the parliamentary 
draughtsmen, that it would be incon¬ 
venient to try and fit such a complicated 
measure in next session. Of course if the 
present rate of breaches and alleged 
breaches of the present code continues, 
the pressure from industry—and even 
sections of the City—could force Mr Gros- 
land’s hand. 

Hamersley Holdings 

Ex Australia 
semper... 


So Hamersley Holdings’ half-year profits 
after tax are more than doubled at 
$A6£ mn. No surprise in that. But this 
booming iron ore producer in Western 
Australia, which only loaded ks first ore 
on to a ship just two years ago, has not 
lost its capacity to awe- investors. A new 
expansion programme will involve the 
creation of two new townships, in addition 
to Hamersley’s existing two, u metal¬ 
lising " will begin on a commercial scale 
by 1972 and will increase totol production 
to 17 mn tons by 1969 and to 30 mn tofis 
by the early 1970*, against'tg67’s 5 mn. 

Already the firm has orders from Japan 
for over 150 mn tons, for delivery up to 
ten years ahead, and total sales, 1 including 
those to Europe and North America, a* 
well as Japan, are worth £600. mn. Nor 
is it short of reserves. It is sitting on an 
estimated 500 mn tons of really rich 
(64%) ore at Mount Tom Price and it 
probably has another 4 bn torts of slightly 
poorer stuff in other places. But to build 
its production up to the 30 mn mark, 
Hamersley is to get additional ore from a 
site near Wittenoorn, an old asbestos town 
that Hanwright Leases (Messrs Hancock 
and Wright) bought from Colonial Sugar 
Refining in 1966, and around Paraburdoo 
This adds some hundreds of million! 
tons to available reserves. 
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But perhaps even more interesting than 
the size of the expansion is the trend to 
metallising. This is simply taking the pro¬ 
cessing of the ore a , stage farther. An 
ore-mining company can simply ship out 
the ore after cleaning it up a bit—which 
some Australians say is selling their heri¬ 
tage—or it can make iron oxide pellets 
and ship them out. Now Hamersley is 
working on metallised agglomerates, which 
are 90% iron or more. To the importers 
the advantages are the saving in transport 
—only about half the material has to be 
shipped around—and the possible saving 
of plant—the main blast furnace work is 
done, leaving only rolling and finishing. 
This spring Hamersley shipped its first 
pellets and announced it was going into 
metallising. Now it has shipped 370,000 
tons of pellets and awaits steelmaking 
trials with ore to be metallised in Canada 
later this year. 

Coming conveniently at the same time 
as the latest announcement is a discussion 
of the company and its prospects by Myers 
& Co., the London stockbrokers. They 
calculated that when production reached 
17 mn tons a year, which they were 
expecting it to do by 1970, but now appar¬ 
ently by 1969, Hamersley would 
be earning 30c a share. Thus at $A 14.85, 
the shares are trading at 30 times that 
year’s expected earnings. By the time pro¬ 
duction reaches 30 mn tons, which Myers 
takes as 1973, they anticipate earnings of 
100c, indicating a prospective price-earn¬ 
ings ratio of 15. Considering the time lag, 
this is not in itself cheap, and a purchase 
now would only be justified if further 
strong growth could still be expected, and 
the shares consequently valued much 
higher when the time comes. A rating of 
30 times earnings in 1973 would appar¬ 
ently double an investor's money in five 
years. This is looking a long way ahead, 
hut the possibilities of metallising, which 
Myers say “ could w revolutionise world 
steel production,” are at least worth 
gambling on. 

But Myers do not actually recommend 
buying a direct stake in Hamersley, of 
which only a 10% interest is held by the 
general public. Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia has 54% of the capital and 
Kaiser Steel 36"/,. Since CRA and Kaiser 
Steel are subsidiaries of Rio Tinto-Zinc 
and Kaiser Industries, and all four are 
quoted companies, there is quite a choice 
of entrances. Myers plumps for Kaiser 
Steel, even for British investors with the 
dollar premium to pay when buying this 
American stock. The reasoning is clear 
enough. Up-dating Myers' prices, Kaiser 
Steel is selling in the over-the-counter mar¬ 
ket at $74, and the interest in Hamersley 
is worth $97 per Kaiser share. So 
American investors, if they accept that 
Hamersley is worth its market value, do 
not merely get tKfe rest of Kaiser, 
which according to Myers, includes the 
only fully integrated steel plant on 
America's west coast,, thrown in for 
nothing. They arc actually being paid to 
take it away. Even aftei paying the dollar 
premium at 38^%, one gets' Kaiser’s 
$5.70 a year earnings fojr $5.30. 



Stockbrokers 

Go west man 


This week, Joseph Sebag opened the first 
stockbroker's office in the West End of 
London, with the American Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and Smith soon to 
follow. Sebag’s offices lie behind plate 
glass windows in Biuton Street that are 
so big, they almost invite the well-aimed 
brick. They are staffed (what office isn’t 
now. 1 *) by mini-skirts -with a rudimentary 
knowledge of shares. The office has the 
inevitable board with a list of stocks in 
which potential or actual clients might be 
interested. Chaiacteristic of iqfiH, these 
lists include a number of Australian 
mining stocks and no gilt-edged. 

A West End office is no gimmick— 
though it is curious that Sebag has been 
allowed, to put its name up in large letter¬ 
ing heie which is forbidden in its City 
home. The office will cater for those 
people who visit their branch banks in 
Mayfair to talk about their investments, 
and who have hitherto had to go to the 
City to do any business. Other brokers 
will obviously follow : in New York, most 
large brokers have an office in mid-town 
Manhattan. Knightsbridge has been 
mentioned as an alternative to Mayfair ; 
certainly it is more residential and, on 
that argument, there may even be money 
to be made by brokers in the Kings Road 
in Chelsea. 

KEY INDICATORS 


Motor trade 

Earning a living 

The market in the shares of motor dealers 
has been very cheerful this week, on top 
of a good year, as the profits figures for 
the pre-budget boom period have started 
to roll in. This week alone the shares of 
Lex Garages, distributors of Renault and 
Y r olvo, jumped by 2s 4$d to 27s fid (they 
were as low as 17s 3d earlier this year) 
on forecasts of record profits—and these 
two makes should do very well in future. 
Up to a point the market is right: shares 
in these companies have tended to be left 
behind in terms of price-carnings ratios, 
for their rise this year started from verv 
low points. The companies involved not 
only had a marvellously profitable time 
until just after the budget: they were 
so forewarned of its effects that they kept 
their >tocks very low' afterwards. And 
despite the expected drop in sales of new 
and used cars, prices of new cars have 
risen, carrying with them prices of used 
<ars. The 1 >00111 in sales of tyres this year 
with the new' official safety regulations 
has been reflected mainly in the shares of 
Albany l yre, the only distributors on the 
market, whose shares have nearly quad¬ 
rupled this veai. But garages sell a lot 
of tvre> too. 

The garage share boom has been 
intensified because of the rationalisation 
the market is expecting in the sales side, of 
British Ley land, with takeovers as profit¬ 
able as that earlier this year bv Henly’s 
for the ailing Stewart and Ardern, sole 
Morris distributor in London, when 
Hcnlvs bid nearly doubled the previous 
market price. Since Henlv’s own profits 
are good, and S & A W'as recovering 
anyway, the injection of the Henly’s 
management into S & A could have a 
startling effect on the profits of the com¬ 
bined group. But cases like this are rare : 
and profits of British Motor distributors 
will be badly hurt over the next year 
because of the continuing absence from the 
British Ley land range of a cheap medium- 
si/ed saloon to compete with Ford’s 
Cortina etc : though this consideration 
will not apply to Standard T riumph dis- 
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tributors like Hollingdrake, always the 
apple rot. the maker's apple ip 

which Standard Triumph has a 25% 
interest). 

This rationalisation will undoubtedly 
come; but it will be accompanied by 
Ford-like control over profit margins, 
and the introduction of hard, but 
not necessarily very profitable. Ford¬ 
like sales techniques. This will hurt 
the smaller dealers worst; but the new 
British Leyland management reckons that 
distributors have had life too easy up till 
now; and that they will now have to 
work for their living, justifying the 
existence of each of their outlets against 
competition from smaller dealers with the 
same franchise. Theii life, in fact, will be 
that much leaner than before. 

Investment research 


Current trend 


As another step in the increasing sophis¬ 
tication of investment research, and to 
meet the challenges of the 1970s, stock¬ 
brokers Hoare & Co. are to introduce an 
additional computer service for their 
clients. This is expected to be in opera¬ 
tion in ' the spring of 1969, greatly 
increasing the quality and accuracy of 
information. 

“ dataSTREAM," as the new service is 
called, will transmit prices, yields, P/E 
ratios and data from profit-and-loss 
accounts and balance sheets to clients in 
three ways. Firstly the answers are dis¬ 
played on a television-type screen almost 
spontaneously. Secondly a teleprinter will 
record the answers, at ten characters per 
second, on paper to be retained for future 
reference. Thirdly a graph-plotter will 
convert the answers into chart form for 
comparisons. 

As investment needs expand, more 
brokers, banks and institutions will 
inevitably install similar services to meet 
the demands, and one might think invest¬ 
ment would approach an exact science. 
Nevertheless, of course, the speculation 
remains, vide the American market, 
where brokers aqd institutional investors 
use computers on a far larger scale. 

Unit trusts 


Run for cover 

The way the fear of inflation took hold of 
investors and savers in the first half of 
1968 is clear enough from the unit trust 
figures. In the half-year, both gross and 
net sales by authorised unit trusts, repre¬ 
senting 99% of the industry, were 
more than in any previous full year and 
were three times the figures for the father 
difficult first half of 1967. Like green 
plants, as we learned in school biology, the 
fund* are in a way manufacturing their 
for the £118 run they must 


have pumped into tfre stock market in the 
six months will have contributed to the 
buoyancy of the market, which 'In turn 
brings in new unitholders. Dddlf enough, 
however, the number 1 bf unitholder 
accounts shows a fall of 2,000 during 
June. This is so small as to be largely 
within the margin of error, but may 
suggest a consolidation of holdings. 

The success of the London Wall group's 
initial offer of Special Situations, raising 
just over £5 mn confirms that 
investors seek action to keep ahead of 
inflation. Trusts now have to stress growth 
to attract a large following, exactly as thev 
had to stress income a couple of years 
ago. But all except Special Situations have 
so far shied away from the term “ go-go," 
as used in America. Thus Hambro Abbey 
in making an offer of units, claims to he 
“a thorough-going growth fund/’ but 
adds that it “does not pretend to be a 
go-go fund.* 1 There seems to be something 
of a desire for the best of both worlds 
in this. 

Incidentally, it was rather hard on 
Ulster Hambro that it appeared in the 
l>ottom ten trusts for performance ovei 
five years in our tables on July 13th. Up 
to May this year, this was the Ulster unit 
trust. With the Hambro link, not only 
was the management changed, but also 
the aims. Formerly it was an income 
fund. Now it too is a growth fund, and 
being still small, may find it can oj)erate 
more advantageously than some of its 
heavily sold rivals. 

Office machines 

All join in 

Rapidly rising demand and technological 
progress have made oflice machinery and 
equipment a glamourous growth market. 
Most companies in the field are doing 
very nicely, thank you, despite high 
research and development costs. The 
latest crop of half-year reports points 
to a continuation of this trend. 

Pre-tax profits of Ofrex, distributor of 
office supplies, are up 30% on last 
year. Ozalid, which makes sensitised 
photo-copying paper and other office 
equipment, shows a less spectacular 
rise of 7% but its shares are climbing 
because of repeatedly denied, but per¬ 
sistent, rumours about a possible takeover 
bid. 

Copiers and duplicators are one corner 
of the market with plenty of action in it: 
Rank-Xerox, jointly owned by Xerox and 
the Rank Oiganuatmn, is no longer 
unchallenged: SCM, Adressograph-Multi- 



The main consumer decision is whether 
to have a duplicator (for long runs) or 
a copier (instant, but more expensive per 
copy). Xerox has tried to combine both 
with its 2400 copier-duplicator (which 
does'2400 copies an hbuT), but tftis is not 
an unqualified success because of (he cost. 


Xerox copiers have one big point in 
their favour: they copy on ordinary 
paper. Though the method makes servic¬ 
ing more tricky, the advantages to the con¬ 
sumer are obvious ; most other copiers take 
a special zinc oxide coated copying paper. 
Now Office and Electronic Machine has 
launched the Statikon, which also works 
on ordinary paper. Not so good for Xerox, 
but it was bound to happen. The stock 
market showed its views of the chances 
by marking Office and Electronic 'A' 
shares up 19s 6d to 65s in two days, 
though profit takers have appeared since. 
Compared with 18s earlier this year, the 
present 57s 6d, 28 times earnings on the 
full capital, is a high-flying price. 

Lines Bros., eager to diversify into 
something faster-growing than Triang 
toys, is joining the fray. It is to market the 
American-invented CopyMate, a small 
copying machine designed for home and 
school use. Most of the bigger oflice copiers 
are leased, but the CopyMate will he 
cheap enough to buy outright, and will 
probably find uses in offices too. In the 
American market—where it sells for about 
£12—100,000 units have been sold since 
its launch last March. But Lines is so big 
in toys that it takes a lot of diversification 
to have any effect on earnings. 


Boilermakers 

Three's a crowd? 


Industry's first quick reaction to the 
Government's plans for reorganising the 
atomic power station building industry 
was the decision of three boilermakers to 
merge. The merger has probably been 
brewing for some time; the Industrial 
Reorganisation Corporation has been 
working at the Ministry of Technology’s 
behest on plans for both the nuclear and 
the boiler indusliy. 1'wo of the companies, 
John Thompson and Clarke, Oilman, 
already belong to the same Nuclear Power 
Group, and both are on fairly successful 
courses and have worthwhile diversifica¬ 
tions to offer each other. Clarke, Chap¬ 
man m particular, having decided a 
couple of years ago to pin its faith on 
nuclear power, and drop the fossil fuel 
side, has two substantial nuclear con¬ 
tracts just beginning, which will keep it 
busy up to 1970, while the marine side 
is recovering. 

The third partner, International Com¬ 
bustion (Holdings), is the outsider, be¬ 
longing to another consortium, with 
Fairey Engineering. This has the plum, 
sought-after and probably unprofitable 
Dungeness B nuclear job, and the outlook 
for work after next year is not too 
obviously good. Does this indicate that 
this consortium, Atomic Power Construc¬ 
tion, is the oi>e earmarked to disappear 
when the atomic industry is duly reorgan¬ 
ised into two major design groups instead 
of the present three plus the Atomic 
Energy Authority ? This possibility must 
further weaken ICH’s bargaining position. 
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Ferranti Report 




A1 if n m Mfjun Wo Introduced CONSUL which pormits complex 
nlllUIIIQllUII control ochomoo to bo implemented without 


coetly computer programmes. (More then £8,000,000 worth of Argue 
•yotoms have now boon sold.) 

A winn in g Production del ivories have bagun of martial navi- 
nlf 8118811*9 gation ond attack systems for the Phantom and the 
Herrier-probobly the most odvonced systems of their typo in the world. 
lUlinrnnirnnifc Current production is 150,000 units por 
IVI 11*1111*111*11119 month—the largest outside the US-and 
includes new TTL circuits fully compatible with US designs. 

Numerical Control now high performance con¬ 
tinuous path system for simultonaous 5 or 8 axis control of odvonced 
machine tools. 


C vnnrfe ln P»w®r transformers ws won a third, and in motors a 
LApUl 19 half, of Britain's total export orders. 


“Our investment in advanced technology has been the source of our 
success and we are sure that maintaining this investment is right for 
the Company. It is, however, a high risk business, much of it for 
export, and from time to time these risks affect our results. Present 
progress in our new technologies gives us confidence for the future. 

We have a long tradition of specialisation in our chosen fields of 
advanced technology and, in these areas particularly, success cannot 
be commanded by mere size. The record of our contributions to the 
engineering of the future, and to Britain’s continued survival in the 
markets of the world, as well as the Company's growth, fully justifies 
our policies”. 


Automation 

We have established a leading 
position in the application of com¬ 
puter control to industrial plant. 
Production of Argus microminia¬ 
ture computers and control and 
display equipment is now well 
established. Expanded manufac¬ 
turing facilities will provide for a 
considerable increase in output 
during the coming year. 

To assist plant engineers to im¬ 
plement complex control schemes, 
we introduced our CONSUL 
system. This avoids the need to 
prepare difficult and costly com¬ 
puter programmes and represents 
a major advance in control 
methods. 

Contracts received during the 
year included computer control 
systems for the nuclear power 
plant at Dounreay and for the Esso 
refinery at Fawley. In the export 
field we received a large increase in 
orders from West Germany, where 
we have established an important 
share of a highly competitive 
market. 

Our military automation activi¬ 
ties continue their progress, with 
production orders fbr the Data 
HandlingComplexfor the Type 8s 
Guided Missile Destroyers and 


also contracts for the first of our 
Small Shirs Data Processing 
Systems. The Type 8s installation 
represents probably the most com¬ 
prehensive integrated system for 
Naval Ships bemg manufactured 
anywhere in the world. Together 
with the Small Ships system, it en¬ 
ables us to span the whole range 
of requirements for action data 
automation. 

Avionics 

Our aviation business increased 
substantially, and to help provide 
for expanding production we took 
over the 300,000 square foot St. 
Andrews works in Edinburgh last 
June. The very difficult and costly 
development of the inertial navi¬ 
gation and attack systems for the 
Phantom and Harrier aircraft is 
now virtually complete to the high 
standards requited, and production 
deliveries are beginning. The 
inertial navigation system develop¬ 
ed in conjunction with the French 
company SAGEM for the proto¬ 
type Concorde aircraft has per¬ 
formed well in French flight trials. 
The development of Chart Display 
systems for the Concorde and other 
dvU aircraft is progressing well and 
airline interest in these systems is 
growing rapidly. 


Our artificial horizons have 
been chosen for the Jaguar aircraft, 
and we have received new orders 
from Australia and Japan. Our 
helicopter auto-stabilizers are being 
fitted to Wessex helicopters ser¬ 
vicing North Sea drilling rigs,and 
also to a German helicopter. Work 
on advanced designs of inverters 
has resulted in one being chosen 
for the Jaguar aircraft, and also in a 
large contract outside the vaiation 
field, for inverters for the rolling 
stock of the new Victoria Line 
Underground in London. 
MlcrocJreults 

We maintain our leading position 
in the integrated microcircuit field 
with substantial investment in the 
development of the more sophisti¬ 
cated types known as L.S.I. (Large 
Scale Integration) circuits, we 
have also secured the first sizeable 
order for M.O.S.T. arrays placed 
in Britain. Our integrated circuits 
will play an important part in the 
new 1900(A) computer series, 
since we have been chosen by 
I.C.L. as one of the major 
contractors. 

The Ministry of Technology 
have recognised the importance of 
this work with a contract in which 
they are contributing 50% of the 
cost of development programme to 
improve the manufacturing tech¬ 
niques on microcircuit production. 
We are also discussing with the 
National Research Development 
Corporation an arrangement under 
which they will contribute towards 
an expansion of our microcircuit 
research and development pro¬ 
gramme. 

Numarlcal Control 
“Both home and export demand 
for our Numerical Controls for 
machine tools has continued to 
increase steadily.” Our equipment 
is used widely in general engineer¬ 
ing as well aB in the aircraft in¬ 
dustry, which has again provided 
substantial orders in connection 
with the production of the Con¬ 
corde. We nave assisted the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Re¬ 
search at Pretoria to set up a 
numerical control computer ser¬ 
vice, and the first continuous path 
machine in South Africa is now 
operating with our controls system. 
During the year we introduced 
MULTlAX, a new high perform¬ 
ance continuous path system for 
simultaneous 5 or 6 axis control of 
advanced machine tools, and a 
variation of this equipment con¬ 
trols the machine movements of 
the Molins System 24. 


elect r ic i ty Supply 

Transformers: Our output in¬ 
creased again to a new record 
figure despite the serious fire in the 
factory on 1st September 1967, 
which put our Super Test Area out 
of action for three months. Much 
credit ii due to all concerned for 
maintaining our production rate 
under considerable difficulties. 
Home input of transformers fell 
considerably, but the deficiency is 
more than made up by a substantial 
increase in export orders, to give us 
a higher total input. Our export 
input in power transformers repre¬ 
sented one third of that total for 
British industry, and included 
seven 400 MVA 5QO kV single 
phase transformers for the TVA in 
the U.S.A.—the largest single 
phase units we have made. 

HVT Equipment: Both input 
and output of High Voltage Test 
Equipment increased during the 
year, with export input showing a 
particularly large gain. 

Meters: Meter input increased 
slightly in value, but the business 
remains difficult. Although com¬ 
petition in the world export market 
is increasingly severe we achieved 
over half the total exports for the 
British meter industry. 

Instruments: Orders for elec¬ 
tronic summation metering have 
been received from the U.S.A., and 
new designs made specifically for 
this market are being tested by 
prospective customers and by an 
American approval authority. 

Ferranti-Packard Electric Ltd. 
in Canada enjoyed a record year in 
output and results and is continu¬ 
ing its successful penetration of the 
transformer market in the U.S.A. 

Wilson Electric Transformer 
Co. Pty. Ltd., our associate in 
Australia, is holding its position in 
a competitive market. 

Industrie Elettriche di Legnano 
in Milan has recorded increased 
output with a high export content 
but it has been a difficult year. 
However, home input showed a 
substantial increase and this trend 
should continue. 

Three of our Directors, Sir 
Frank Rostron, Mr. O. M. Robson 
and Mr. J. Prince, have decided to 
retire from the Board this year, and 
to each of them we must acknow¬ 
ledge a very special debt of grati¬ 
tude. Our Company's strength 
derives from the efforts of the 
people who work in it, and to all 
these I offer thanks for their 
continued support. 

Sebastian Z. de Ferranti 


Group Accounts tar the year ended 31 at March IMS 

Profit and Lota Account Balance Shaet 



The Profit of the Group £ 

after taxation amounts to 1,1041800 

deduct Preference Dividends 
for the year 140,000 

Issued Capital 
PreferenceStock 
. Ordinary Stock 

2 , 500,000 

2,000,000 

4 , 500,000 

12 , 502,000 

17 , 002,000 

Fixed Assets 

Investments ■ 

Net Currant Assets 

9 , 208,000 

4 , 102,000 

6 , 090,000 

deduct Dividends of 12 % 

onfheQtdinatyytock mooo 

; Reserve and Retained 
Earnings 

My-DetowdUtbiUtto. 
■no, rnmsKmi 

19 ^ 400,000 

2 , 398,000 

Retained Bamlnga fortheyearJ 04^000 



17 , 002,000 


BFERRANTJ 

First in 
Advanced Technology 
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ENEL NATIONAL ELECTRIC ENERGY AGENCY, ITALY 


REPORT AND BALANCE SHEET AS AT DECEMBER 31,1967 


The Balance Sheet at December 31, 1967, which covered the 
management results of the Agency’s fifth year of activity, related 
to 990 enterprises (apart from installations belonging to the State 
Railways), out of the 1,074 which, at December 31, 1967, had been 
transferred to ENEL. The Balance Sheet of the previous year related 
to 905 enterprises. 

With regard to management progress, the .Report pointed out 
that ENEL’s total gross output for 1967 amounted to 65,042m kWh, 
which included 29,591m kWh produced by hydro-electric stations, 
29,689m kWh from conventional power stations, 2,610m kWh through 
geothermal power and 3,152m kWh from nuclear power stations ; 
compared with 1966 this was an increase of 7.7 per cent. In 1966 
the increase was 7.3 per cent and in 1965 amounted to 6.8 per cent, 
compared with the previous year. 

The second half of the financial year was a particularly tense 
period, due to the closure of the Suez Canal and the delay in 
shipments resulting from a strike in Arab countries following the 
June war of 1967 between Egypt and Israel. A further cause for 
concern was the fact that some important generating plants, both 
nuclear and conventional (as a result of the November floods of 
1966), were put out of action. Production in the three nuclear 
stations was equal to 4.8 per cent of total production, compared with 
6.4 per cent in 1966. 

SALES 

With regard to sales expansion the Report specified that the 
consumers of ENEL rose to 21,215,712 compared with 20,300,686 
at the end of 1966. In 1967 ENEL sold 58,223.8m kWh, an increase 
of 9.6 per cent over the previous year, when the increase had been 
7.8 per cent compared with 1964. 

Collectively, profits from sales of power rose to Lit 853,400m, an 
increase of 9.2 per cent compared with 1966. 

Consumption for domestic and general use continued to expand 
at a steady rate (consumption for general use rose by 12.8 per cent). 
However, as in 1966, consumption for domestic use showed a limited 
increase (3 per cent), mainly due to the adoption of summer time. 
Sales for industrial, commercial and agricultural use registered 
satisfactory increases which were on the whole superior to those of 
the previous year. 

s NEW PLANT 

New plants brought into service by ENEL during the year included 
three new hydro-electric generating plants, a new outlet in an 
existing hydro-electric installation and two pumps ip a hydro-electric * 
station already in service. These new installations showed an aggregate 
maximum capacity of 127,500 kWh, with an average annual output 
of 279.3m kWh. Three new thermo-electric generating stations were 
also brought into service, and two new units in installations already 
in service, with an aggregate gross maximum capacity of 1,650,000 
kWh. In addition two new units, of 26,000 kWh and 14,500 kWh 
respectively, were installed in two geothermic stations already in 
operation, which replaced two former units of 11,000 kWh each. 

During the course of the year new power lines were introduced 
with a tension of 120 kV or more, with an aggregate of 1,240 

' y 


kilometres of triple cables. At the same time a new transformer was 
introduced into the transport network for new or enlarged stations, 
of about 1,948 MVA. 

As in the previous year the need to connect new consumers to 
the electricity network and to meet their increased demands 
necessitated a considerable expansion of ENEL’s distribution instal¬ 
lations, involving a capital expenditure of about Lit 170,000m, 
compared with Lit 142,000m in ig66 and Lit 122,000m in 1965. 
The number of connections effected in 1967 amounted to 
approximately 2,710,000. 

NUCLEAR POWER ^ 

With regard to activities in the nuclear field, the Report stated 
that offers received for a fourth nuclear power station were being 
examined. A fifth nuclear power station of equal output (600-750 MW) 
was also under consideration. 

In 1967 the functioning of the three existing nuclear stations was 
satisfactory, with the exception of the installation at Trino Verccllese 
which was halted to correct certain defects. It was hoped that it 
would soon be functioning once more. 

The Report continued with news of an agreement in July 1967 
with CNEN, whereby the two bodies agreed to co-operate jointly, in 
collaboration with CISE and with national industry, in constructing 
at the Latina nuclear station the new Italian prototype CIRENE, 
which had aroused great interest throughout the world. 

FUTURE PLANS 

The Report went on to deal with the programme for new 
installations. Provided that the new investment policy was guided 
by maximum estimates of development, which expected annual 
increases in the next five years of 9 per cent in the demand for 
energy and 9.5 per cent in the demand for electrical power, 
anticipated expenditure for new installations for the five year period 
1968-72 was estimated at Lit 2,639,000m. The sum of Lit 
3,259,000m was anticipated for new investments during the six 
year period 1968-73. 

PERSONNEL 

At December 31, 1967, ENEL employed a staff of 94,277 
compared with 86,796 employed in 905 enterprises in the previous 
year. The actual increase amounted to 1,998 personnel, which was 
justified by the expansion in the Agency’s activities and above all 
by the increased number of consumers. Aggregate labour cost* in 
1967 amounted to Lit 344,300m, an increase of Lit 28,500m over 
the previous year. 

In 1967 ENEL opened 78 competitions for the allocation of 
personnel, offering places for 173 graduates, 915, skilled men, i,iS 4 
ordinary staff and 4,979 workmen. 

FINANCE 

With regard to questions of finance the Report stated that ENEL 
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made total payment* to the. former electricity companies, including 
the half-yearly payment due on January i, 1968, of Lit 970,300m, 
of which about Lit 59,000m was paid on account. On December 31, 
1967 the Board of Directors allocated a total of Lit 1,638,300m for 
indemnities in 493 enterprises, equal to 95*78 per cent of the 
anticipated total. During the course of the year the Treasury 
quoted 181 cases of liquidation, and in the first quarter of 1968 a 
further 41. 

In order to meet the payment of indemnities ENEL issued two 
loans in 1967, both outside the market, of Lit 135,000m each. For 
industrial requisites only one loan was issued in the market of 
Lit 100,000m, while in 1966 two loans were issued for this purpose 
totalling Lit 300,000m. 

CHARGES 

Electricity charges remained stable in 1967, while in France and 
Great Britain, both with nationalised electrical industries, there 
were further increases in charges amounting to 4.8 per cent, and 
10.5 per cent respectively. 


RURAL ELECTRICITY 

As in previous years the Report devoted a special section to rural 
electricity. At the 1965 prices the total cost of connecting areas 
without electricity to the network amounted to Lit 378,000m. 

In the face of such extensive demand, public bodies had introduced 
the second green plan, which allocated a total of Lit 38,000m in 
five years (1966-70), and also the recent law of March, 1968 which 
granted a further Lit 31,000m for the 1967 to 1971 financial years. 
Taking into account that 30 per cent of the cost of labour would 
fall to ENEL it would be possible to devote about Lit 86,000m to 
work on connections, out of which Lit 17,000m represented the 
quota to be borne by the Agency. Meanwhile ENEL opened a new 
enquiry to determine the modifications necessary in areas of 
scattered dwellings which were without electricity, making use of 
information collected during 1965. 


ACCOUNTS 

The Report dealt with the main items in the Balance Sheet and 
pointed out that in 1967 appropriations for Lit 3,000m were assigned 
to the Credit Depreciation Fund (which then amounted to Lit 
18,300m) Lit 155,100m to the Depreciation Fund (which then rose 
to Lit 1,771,000m) of Lit 36,800m to the Staff Indemnity Fund 
(which totalled Lit 356,300m). Net profit for the financial year 
amounted to Lit 100,500m compared with Lit 98,300m in 1966. 


BOARD STATEMENT 

The Report concluded: “The 1967 financial year marked the 
end of the Agency’s fifth year of activity, and the completion of our 
administrative consignment. 

“ Following the decree introduced by the President of the 
Republic on February 7, 1968, the entire Board has been re-elected 
for a further five years, an honour which has encouraged us to 
continue to give of our best. Besides, our work is by no means 
completed ; though much has been achieved, there is still a great 
deal to be done or revised, especially in the organising field, so as 
to arrive at more economic management, to assure Italy of the rising 
quantity of energy which it needed and to provide a speedy and 
efficient service. 

“ In this final chapter we should briefly like to refer to these new 
projects. Since (he future is tied up with both past and present, 
details of the results and activities during the past five yean are of 
relevance. Company activity, as has been shown in previous Reports, 
was based on two principal directives: firstly to adhere to provisions 
laid down by the original statute, with respect to the integration 
of a large number of firms (more than a thousand), with their own 
plant, administrative procedure and personnel; secondly to confront 
the present trend in management, the continuation of work already 
underway, the planning of new installations, whale avoiding any 
unfavourable awareness by the public of (he Italian electrical 
industry's transition period from private to public management. This 
was not an easy talk since many of the companies carried large Bank 
overdrafts. 

The first tarib that of abmibing K large v^y**** of electrical com¬ 
panies, was not without d ifficultie s; h uai a question, in fact, of 
integrating into an existing unified organimtion many differing 


structures and tens of thousands of workers of different origins arid 
methods with a minimum of trouble. 

“ Nevertheless, we are very satisfied with the results so far achieved : 
output of electrical energy in the 990 enterprises absorbed into our 
organisation at December 31, 1967 was according to our estimates, 
approximately 45,000m kWh in 1963 ; five years later, ENEL’s 
energy output amounted to 65,000m kWh, an increase of almost 
45 per cent. 

11 In the past five years total power of ENEL’s production plants 
rose from 18,463 MV to 18,881 MV, an increase of more than 51 
per cent. During that, period we invested Lit 1,586,000m in new 
installations (Lit 389,400m in 1967 alone) which corresponded to 
47.8 per cent of the value of all technical equipment obtained in 
more than fifty years by the electrical companies which have joined 
our organisation. The progress in investments, taking 1963 as too, 
is illustrated by the following figures: 

115.04 in E964 
119.50 in 1965 
136.35 in 1966 
149.97 in 1967 

“Of the Lit 1,586m invested by the Agency at the time of its 
constitution, the sum of Lit 634,800m, equal to more than 40 per 
cent of the total, has shown results in the distribution sector, which 
has achieved improved service, the connection of about five million 
new consumers to the electricity network, and has adequately coped 
with increased demand for electricity. 

“These figures give an idea of the enormity of problems which 
we have had to face and resolve in the plant sector, with regard to 
increased durability, innovations, and the adoption of advanced 
techniques. We have also had the added responsibility of putting 
into service the three completely differing nuclear stations which we 
inherited. 

“ The financial cost of the gradual increase in installations was 
partially covered by a corresponding increase in long term loans, 
but the cost carried by the Agency, Lit 839,000m, was a significant 
factor, and amounted to 53.3 per cent of new investment in 
equipment. 

“ The long-term loans which were arranged to cover the cost of 
industrial requisites not borne by Company capital, and to cover the 
payment of indemnities, rose to a nominal sum of Lit 1,810,000m 
during the five years, of which Lit 1,733,000m was raised by 
debentures and loans from other organisations. 

“ Taken as a whole, the cost borne by the Agency, which for 
investments alone equalled the above indicated percentage, was 
reduced to 33.04 per cent of total financial expenditure, taking into 
account interest payments which ro{$ to Lit 114,000m, of which 
Lit 83,000m concerned loans for the payment of indemnities. 
Financial charges, not counting those relative to the loans and 
interest on new constructions, registered an increase of 197.34 per 
cent over the five year period. This point merits clarification. 

“ Private electric companies, especially in the years following the 
second world war, financed their investments largely by means of 
increases in capital. The remuneration of new shares naturally came 
in the form of dividends. With the increased sales of electrical 
energy, and the consequent increase in profits, economic results 
were further strengthened and thus the amount of profits destined 
to the remuneration of capital was increased at a significant rate. 

“Since ENEL does not have an endowment fund, the financing 
of new investments can only be met by debenture issues, which 
accounts for the increased financial charges. 

“Provision for new investments during the 1968-72 period was 
increased to Lit 8,639,000m. 

“The principal system of power transmission was significantly 
strengthened thanks to the elimination of the subsidiary networks 
and previous contracts, as well as to better co-ordination and surge 
control at the new power stations. 

“ An important sequel to these measures was the reduction in the 
average length of power line from 186 kilometres in 1963 to 140 
kilometres in 1967. 

“During the course of the five year period 78a kilometres of 
triple cables were constructed at 380,000 volts, 1,965 kilometres at 
82 Q,ooo volts, end 1*839 . kilometres, *t 120,000-150,000 volts; 
the link between Sardinia and the mainland carrying a con¬ 
tinuous current of aoo kWh over a distance of 413 kilometres was 
completed. 

“ Improvement in distribution was of prime importance in the first 
five years. The transfer to ENEL of numerous small enterprises, which 
were on - the whole concerned with sole distribution of electrical 
energy, caused the major problem of repairing damaged, old and 
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inadequate networks. This t^srepair was partially due to a halt in 
maintenance and modernisation programmes during the past years, 
which companies had abandoned in the face of threatened nationalisa¬ 
tion. At least Lit 634,800m was allocted to this sector, representing 
more than 40 per cent of new investments. Anticipated expenditure 
for sole distribution during the five year period 1968-72 amounted 
to Lit 944,000m. 

44 Great attention was paid to an important development which 
was expected to show results in the coming years. This was the study 
of means and methods of estimating the quality of service through 
a critical assessment of present methods. Though such an end is not 
immediately in sight, we are confident that positive results will 
emerge in the not too distant future. 

“ In the technical field, innovations which are of equal interest on 
an economic plane, are being introduced for the speedy automation of 
cable production, both high and very high tension, and the most 
extensive system of medium tension cables. 

14 A vast automation programme is also in progress for numerous 
small and medium size hydro-electric stations. This will soon be 
extended to larger stations. 

“ The programme was also concerned with automation in thermal 
stations ; electronic equipment will be brought into service this year 
at the La Spezia centre which, at 600,000 kWh of electrical units, 
will result in one of the most up-to-date automation programmes 
ever effected. According to the results achieved, this programme will 
be extended to other thermal units, a measure of great economic and 
technical importance. 

44 A more compelling problem, especially in the geographical 


context of our country, is that of the so-called 4 automatic economic 
despatching 5 which requires the installation of a vast and elaborate 
electronic system, designed to reach the economic optimum in 
production and transmission. 

44 While we will continue in our efforts to assure consumers of the 
best possible service, and to fight atmospheric pollution with the 
most up-to-date methods, wc cannot refrain from expressing concern 
at the many difficulties we encounter from various authorities in 
our efforts to obtain the authorisation for new plants and cables 
which has on occasions obliged us to hold up work. We are duty 
bound to confess that should this situation continue we will be in 
danger of finding ourselves unable to guarantee the supply of the 
rising demand in power, a factor which would be of grave detriment 
to the economic and social development of the country. 

44 The following figures show the significant rise in industrial 
production: Lit 177,000m in 1963, Lit 200,000m in 1964, Lit 
218,000m in 1965, Lit 247,000m in 1966 and Lit 434,000m in 1967. 
These figures will continue their upward trend in coming years. 

NUCLEAR PLANTS 

44 Wc have already referred to our future programme with regard 
to nuclear plants. This will allow for a close study in techniques, and 
research into improvements and innovations in proven types of 
nuclear reactors. Great importance is attached to technological 
development in this sector, which is linked with greater safety in 
operations and economy in management. 

44 Also in the administrative field, plans for the introduction of a 


ACCOUNTS A 


BALANCE SHEET 


LIABILITIES 

Depreciation Fund : 

Buildings . 

Electricity Plant* In Operation. 

Other Plant* and Machinery .. 

Furniture, Technical, Administrative and other Equip¬ 
ment . 

Plus value of Property and Obligation* of National- 
toed Undertakings . . 


Credit Depreciation Fund . 

Special Contingency and Contingent Liability Fund 

Personnel Indemnity and Provident Fund. 

Debts with Real Estate Security . 

Other Indebtedness . 

Bonds . 

Advances and Collateral by Consumers 

Bank Indebtedness . 

Bills Payable . 

Suppliers Accounts Outstanding . 

Sootoil Insurance Contribution* Payable . 

Taxes, Dues and Fiscal Reimbursements Payable 

Equalisation Fund Payments Outstanding. 

other Jndebtedmees . 

Transitory Items . 

Accrued Values Payable . 

Indemnities Payable . 


Former Electricity Companies to be indemnified : 

Provisional Net Assets ... . 

Reserves—Act lg of ENEL Statute. 

Balance Carried Forward—1966 . 


SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 

Deposits . 

Guarantees and Endorsements . 

Other Suspense Accounts and Contra Items 


| ASSETS 

Lit. Lit. 

Land . 5,016.490,881 

12.066,809.923 Buildings. 69.302,607,817 

1.689.056.223,738 Electricity Plant in Operation : 

B.269,005,464 Generating Station* . 2.398,674,791,386 

Transmission Lines . 270,305,329,580 

17,075,033,565 Transformer Sub-stations . 102,944,196,710 

Distribution Network* . ... 1,460,774,472,457 

43,850,000,000 Electricity Plant under Construction . 348,857,634,701 

- Other Plant and Machinery. 23,242,533,196 

1.770,917,972,690 Furniture, Technical, Administrative and other Equipment 52.021,163.251 

18,258,524,919 - 

3.256,229,832 4,821,139.220.029 

256,279,254,752 Plus-value of Property and Obligations of Nationalised 

388,011,421,266 Undertakings 451,286,801.706 

65,215,784,094 Expenditure and Losses to be Amortised : 

1.694.428,276,003 Discounts on Loans for Payment of Indemnity ... 71,458,000,000 

87.689.440.582 Other* 40,918,618,228 

83,054.594,939 Stock on Hand : 

50.145.090 Material and Equipment. 108,829,968,851 

100,371,932,724 Fuel and other Stocks . 23,588.479,824 

15,962.083.792 Cash on Hand . 1,024,964,666 

107,530,704.137 Fixed-interest Securities : 

37,302,145 Bonds. 3,169,862,981 

236,382,109,026 Others 5,758,037,619 

19,084,059,743 Stocks and Shares Held . *>241.856,294 

60.064.941,355 Cash at Banks. 120.142,270,213 

1,128,953.579.816 BUIIs Receivable. 399,237,611 

- Consumer Credits outstanding : 

6,035,548,356,905 Current accounts. 157,468,445,943 

Others 57.988.118,816 

Credits to EqueUsaitdon Funds . 297.697,850 

14,701.384,696 Advances to Suppliers. 35,679,114.988 

304,247,945 Other Credits . 59,623,783,915 

164,063.349 Transitory Items . 80,643,607.879 

- Accrued Values Receivable . 7,360,166,683 

6,050,718,042,896 -- 

- . - . ; . 6,050,718.042,895 


SUSPENSE ACCOUNTS 

8,378,304.668 Deposits . 8 , 378 . 304,668 

10.666,555.214 Guarantees and Endorsements . 10.566t665.2H 

172.863.037,711 Oihsr Suspense Amounts and Contra Items . 172,863.037,711 

191,807,897,693 191,807,807,593 


trad 

Interest Paid for the year as per NatdonaUaatlon Law ... 
interest on Loans for Indemnity Instalments already Paid 
instalments or Amortisation of Price Difference* on Loans ts*^ 
Balance Carried Forward 1967 .. - 1 
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central information bureau were being developed. This bureau will 
make use of all kinds of data which will be elaborated with die help 
of a computer. Market research will be further utilised, since Italy, 
compared with more economically developed countries, has great 
headway to make in die field of electrical appliances. Employees 
must be brought up to date with the most advanced techniques 
which are essential to the successful running of large companies. 

" We have mentioned the grave difficulties encountered in the 
amalgamation of many differing systems, each ' with its own 
particular work methods and structure. We have had to evolve 
a method of administration which unifies procedures and materials 
and allows complete liaison between the various bodies. This unifying 
process has been successful in practically all sectors, particularly on 
the accounting and administrative sides. 

CONFERENCES 

ENEL held 12 regional conferences, 8 of which were held in 
1967 at Naples, Trieste, Aquila, Genoa, Aosta, Bari, Campobasso 
and Bologna. The Agency viewed these conferences as particularly 
valuable in that they afforded the opportunity to meet regional 
authorities, economists, and organisations with interests in the energy 
held. We were thus able to discuss mutual problems and the ways 
and means of resolving them. 

INVESTMENTS 

“ Personnel from the companies integrated into ENEL amounted to 
72,566 at December 31, 1967, while total personnel employed by 


ENEL amounted to 94,277. This includes personnel from contractor 
firms, staff from companies taken over by ENEL And die additional 
9,040 personnel employed in the face of Company expansion. The 
latter figure, alto includes the extra intake of staff resulting, from 
the introduction of a forty hour week in all sectors ; workmen's 
hours were reduced from 46 to 40 hours. t 

"Total cost of personnel, accounting for the increased.numbers, 
rose during the five year period by 48.09 per cent. Considered 
against the quantity of kWh sold, the cost as shown on the Balance 
Sheet rose from Lit 4.95 per kWh in 1963 to Lit 5 11 in 1967. 

"The Board is delighted with the new Company acquisitions, 
since a high rate of production could be expected from personnel 
who enjoy excellent working conditions. The increased expenditure 
shown on the Balance Sheet, however, does cause some concern, 
and there are statutory limits to the Board’s freedom of action. 

" A stable balance sheet, which ENEL has always enjoyed, should 
be in a position to provide adequate contributions to the various 
funds as well as bearing the cost of rural electrification and charges 
resulting from the improvement of the electricity service to consumers, 
which were measures contained in the nationalisation programme. 

" We should like to express our warmest thanks to all personnel, 
from the lowest to the highest grade, for their willing collaboration 
throughout these difficult years. Equally our thanks go to the 
Managing Director and the regional and central directors, for their 
dedication to management progress. 

"Finally we should like to express once again this year our deep 
gratitude to the Minister nf Industry and his colleague! for their 
valuable assistance to Company activity." 


4BER 31, 1967 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


EXPENDITURE 

Purchase of Electricity from Others kWh 4,888,532 
initial Stocks : 

Material and Equipment on Hoad . 

Fuel and other Stooks . 

Depreciation : 

Buildings . 

Electricity Plant In Operation. 

other Plant and Machinery . 

Furniture, Technical, Administrative and other Equip¬ 
ment . 

Plus-value of Property and Obligations of NaUonal- 

Ised Undertakings. 

Devaluation : 

Expenditure and Losses to be AmorUsed . 

Appropriations : 

Credit Devaluation Fund. 

Personnel indemnity and Provident Fund . 

Asset# Written-off In course of Depredation : 

Assets sold, destroyed or tran sf erred to Stock for 

Re-use . 

Personnel Costa : 

Salaries, Wages and other Remuneration . 

compulsory Social Contributions . 

Voluntary Social Contrlbuttoni. 

superannuation and other Payments. 

Notary, Legal and Professional Fees . 

Purchases of Fuel and other Supplies . 

Purchase of Materials and Equipment . 

Works. Repairs Maintenan ce ... ... ... ... 

interests, Discounts and other Financial Charges 

Losses on Credits and Securities . 

other Contingent Expenditure . 

wants to Mountain Communities, Dues and Licences ... 

Taxes and Dues. 

Publicity. Advertising and Fleas . 

ureuta tor Bdentifio Research . 

Other General Expenditure . 


interest on Indsmntttm as par 1 
Balance carried forward 


i Law 


Lit. 

24,084,225,840 

08,850,827,074 

20,103,680,051 

1,285,000,000 

134,420,000,000 

1,060,000,000 

3,285.000,000 

15,050,000,000 

7,818,420,875 

8 , 000 , 000,000 

38.340,815,575 

15,381.583.730 

226,480,711,108 
77,138,804.022 
4,480,828,400 
16,020,002.001 
1,008,218.887 
84,078,525,180 
202.775,021,878 
218.SU,052,084 
132,062,027.181 
1,812,078,278 
160,201,157 
14,010,180,007 
35,218,372,8U 
557,028,507 
1,268.126,524 
16,018,800,610 

1.881.088,086,807 

88,288,800,000 

1,465,267,285,867 

164,063,840 

1,400,421.480J08 


REVENUE 

Sales of Electricity to other Electricity Undertakings 

kWh 2,000,670 . 

Sales of Electricity to Consumers : (000) 

“.. kWh 1,080,610 

kWh 4.020,052 
kWh 8,784,274 
kWh 8,440,108 
kWh 8,040,608 
kWh 25,384,834 


Private Lighting . 

Domestic AppUinoes and General 
Indus, sad Irrigation, up to SO kW 
industrial over 30 kW to 500 kW 
industrial over 500 kW . 

Total sales of Elec, to Consumers 


kWh 55,283,002 

_ _ Charges and 

Remo v al of Matsse ... ... 

sales of Equipment and Materials for Installations 

Refunds for Damages, Penalties, etc. 

Interest and Discount Received . 

Rants and other Dues Received . 

Other Ordinary Revenue . 

Special Revenue. 

Disposal of Assets : 

Proceeds of Sale of Buildings, Plant and Machinery 
Depreciation Written-back : 

On Assets sold, destroyed or transferred to 

for Re-um. 

Withdrawals from Fuads : 

Personnel indemnity and Provident Fund 
capitalisation of works, Repairs an<T ‘ 


Land and Buildings . 

Plants In Operation . 

Plants under Oonatraottan . 

Other Plant *** Machinery ... ... ... 

Furniture, Technical, Administrative and other Bqulp- 


Stook on Hand at Year-End 
Materials and E 
Fuel and other 


Materials and Bqripmsnt ... 

is SuppMas ... 


Lit. 

27,087,145,551 

18,171,201,010 

151.268,707,800 

108,824,204,485 

105,500,900,774 

127,837,240,747 

210,114,410,687 

803,300.880,468 

20.408.074,746 

7,280.220,888 

1,632.082,843 

4,326,078,643 

836,076,801 

10,873,800,078 

1,088.858,508 

1.120.022,510 


12,500,874,484 
10,620,082,001 


5,393.470,740 
106,289,871,480 
108,401,710,200 
2.827,648,400 

10,827,204,137 

108.820,068,061 

28.688,470,824 


1,466,421,480,208 

1,466,421,439,296 


Lit 

82,388.800.000 

84,068,000,000 
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BBECHAM GROUP 
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Results for year ended 31st March 1968 



Worldwide analyeia by product group: 


Worldwide analysis by Area: 





Vrailai Prelit 



Trailas Prelit 



(Inc. Sayaltiaa) 



(lac. Rayaltlaa) 


£M. 

£M. 


£M. 

£M. 

Food and drink products .. 

321 

24 

U.K. 

63 7 

90 

Advertised toiletries and 



Western Hemisphere .. 

28*2 

6*1 

home ramadiae. 

50 6 

7-1 

Europe (excluding U.K.) 

14*2 

2*3 

Pharmaceutical products .. 

26*6 

84 

Other markets . 

94 

3-2 

Animal feedstuffs (6 months) 

7-4 

0-1 




Royalties . 

— 

26 





1165 

206 


116*6 

206 








Extracts from the speech of the Chairmen. Mr. H. G. Lazell, 
at the Annuel General Meeting on July 24th: On my last 
appearance before you as Chairman, it is a pleasure to be able to 
report that the Group has had another successful year and that its 
prospects for the future are bright. 

We have taken another step forward in the U.S.A. where the 
public offer of 400,000 shares of the capital stock of Beecham Inc. 
has been successfully concluded. As a result, we have obtained 
some $10*6m. to finance development in the Western Hemisphere, 
while Beecham Group continues to hold nearly 90 per cent of 
the equity in Beecham Inc. 

GROWTH IN EUROPE 

A long hard slog is ahead of us in the complex markets of 
Western Europe which at present provide 11 per cent of our profits. 
We are confident that we can find the products and the funds 
for European development and we are now giving the highest 
priority to building up our management teams in the main 
markets. I am very hopeful that we will create a substantial 
business in Europe within the next five years. 

The Group's progress In the United Kingdom will depend to 
a considerable degree on the state of the economy, which is 
governed by factors outside the company's control. Beecham 
will support all measures directed to creating a dynamic economy 
and, as far as its own affairs are concerned, will continue to do 
everything possible to improve operating efficiency and 
profitability. 

I am glad to report that we have made a good start to the new 
financial year. During this period we have, of course, had the 
benefit of the additional turnover from the Matta and Vitamins 
acquisitions. Sales for .the three months to 30th June show an 
increase of 32 per cent over those for the first quarter of the 
previous year. If wa deduct Matta and Vitamins sales then the 
increase is 16 per cent. 

As you know, I have always held the view that it is wrong to 
try to forecast profits after only three months' operations, but I can 
say that, provided there are no major upsets in the world economy, 
your Board expects to be in a position to report record profits 
at the end of the current year. 

TOP MANAGEMENT 

The greatest lesson I have learned in thirty-eight years with 


Beecham is the value of competition. The Group has been 
fortunate to operate in fields where it has always had to face 
competition from large international companies, most of them 
American. To compete effectively with these big battalions, it has 
had to strive continuously to match their marketing skills and 
build up an international organisation big enough to generate 
the funds needed to finance research on an effective scale. 

The knowledge and skills which our scientists have acquired 
over the last twenty years form one of the Group's most valuable 
assets. 

Another important asset which cannot be quantified in a 
balance sheet is the marketing ability of Beecham's top 
management. 

The four Divisional Chairmen—Mr. Stafford, Mr. Halstead, 
Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Bale—have all proved their ability to earn 
profits under competitive conditions. This is the acid test of 
marketing performance and I am sure that they will go from 
strength to strength. I therefore believe that I am handing over a 
very strong marketing team to Sir Ronald Edwards—certainly it 
is the strongest team that Beecham has ever had in my time with 
the company. 

INTERNATIONAL PROSPECTS 

Beecham is now an established international company. In 
1967/68 the Group earned 66 per cent of its profits overseas. 
Ten years ago, the figure was 24 per cent. This is a very satisfactory 
trend but we have only just begun to exploit our overseas 
opportunities. 

For instance, the United Kingdom represents only 5 per cent 
of the total world antibiotic market. We calculate that this market 
now exceeds £400m., of which the new penicillins marketed by 
Beecham and its licensees at present hold no more than a 20 per 
cent share. 

Our advertised proprietaries have good prospects overseas 
particularly in countries where living standards are rising. We are 
firmly established in these areas and we can at least expect our 
sales to grow in step with their increasing prosperity. In fact, our 
growth potential is greater because the range of products which 
we sell abroad is still relatively limited. I believe that we have now 
reached a position where we can widen this range and that this 
gives us opportunities for substantial expansion in overseas 
markets. 
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AEG-TELEFUNKEN GROUP 


The Sales of the AEG-TELEFUNKEN 
Group rose from 4861 Million DM to 
5166 Million DM in the Financial Year 


1967. At the end of 1967, the Group 
had 123000 employees compared to 
126500 at the end of 1966. Provided that 


no unforeseen circumstances will occur, 
we anticipate satisfactory results also 
for the current Financial Year, 


Sates Development of the AEQ-TELEFUNKEN Group*) In Millions of DM Total sales SM Export 

Mi Contribution by Foreign Subsidiaries 



*) As from 1065, total sstas figures also Include the contribution by foreign subsidiaries 

• Abbreviated Financial Year: 1,10. to 31.12.1063 •* Financial Year: 1.10 to 30.0.; as from 1064 concurrent with the calender year 


The following record shows summarised balance-sheet items and their proportion of the balance-sheet total of the consolidated 
statements as on 31st December 1966 and as on 31st December 1967. 


Assets 31.12.1966 31.12.1967 Liabilities 31.12.1966 31.12.1967 


MIoDM p/o MIoDM Vs _MioOM % MioPM Vo 


Fixed assets 

805 

26 

814 

24 

Issued share capital 

460 

15 

460 

14 

Financial assets 

2SS 

9 

221 

7 

Reserves 

427 

14 

499 

15 

Fixed and financial assets 

1063 

35 

1035 

31 

Minority interests 

5 

— 

12 

— 

Differences arising on 





Shareholders' equity 

892 

29 

971 

29 

consolidation 

40 

1 

44 

1 

General provision for bad debts 

44 

2 

60 

2 

Inventories and work 





Provisions for pensions 

70 A 

9A 

324 

10 

in progress 

688 

23 

553 

17 

Other provisions 

f«n 

cu 

557 

17 

Receivables 

931 

30 

1183 

35 

Financial liabilities 

872 

28 

834 

25 

Liquid assets 

340 

11 

519 

16 

Other liabilities 

386 

13 

514 

15 

Ounent assets 

1959 

64 

2255 

-J8. 

Total liabilities 

1258 

41 

1348 

40 






Distributable net profit 

74 

2 

74 

2 

Balance sheet total 

3062 

100 

3334 

100 

Balance sheet total 

3062 

100 

3334 

JSO 


At the Annual General Meeting of AEG-TELEFUNKEN It was resolved to pay a dividend of 16*/o for the Financial Year 1967. 


Bourn and Frankfurt (Main), July 1968 ALLGEMEINE ELEKTRICITXTS-GESELLSCHAFT 

AEG-TELEFUNKfft , 
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The 13th Annual 
General Meeting was 
held on July 24th 
L in London. 

In the course of his 
speech Sir W. 
Nicholas Cayzer, Bt., the Chairman, 
after referring to the caution which 
inhibited him the previous year 
from predicting for 1967 an 
improvement over 1965, said, “In 
the event we have improved on 
1965. This obviously is 
encouraging, but improvement is 
only relative to the starting point. If 
the market price of our shares is 
adequately to reflect the capital 
employed, then we must strive ever 
harder to increase profitability." 

After referring to the investment 
portfolio having a market value of 
£30,000,000, Sir Nicholas 
continued "You will have noticed 
the increase in the book value for 
trade investments from £11,500,000 
to £ 12,200,000, notwithstanding 
the application of a realised surplus 
of £466,000 in reduction of the book 
value figure. The principal cause of 
the increase relates to the provision 
of equity and loan capital for O.C.L. 
While it is impossible to place a 
value on this investment at this 
time your Directors are satisfied 
that, taken as a whole, the realisable 
value of Trade Investments exceeds 
the book value." 

Group Capital Commitments at 
£8,500,000 showed a reduction, 
and included an amount of some 
£3*250,000 in respect of the 
eventual redevelopment of the 
Company’s South African 
properties. 

After referring to changes in 
taxation relating to Groups of 
Companies, Sir Nicholas said "It 


The 

British & 

C ommonwealth 
Shipping 
Company 
Limited 


Sir Nicholas Cayzer 

on a new era of opportunity 


now appears—confirmed by the 
Revenue Authorities—that it is no 
longer possible to offset profits and 
losses for purposes of transitional 
relief. This is so manifestly unfair 
that we feel it cannot have been 
intentional and that the Govern¬ 
ment will introduce the necessary 
amendments to the legislation. As a 
consequence we have carried 
forward as an asset the tax which we 
consider should be recoverable." 

Importance of the Cape 
Route 

"I will now mention some of the 
extraneous events which have had a 
bearing on our results. The problem 
of Rhodesia remains, with its loss to 
us of valuable cargoes, the 
restriction on certain exports to 
South Africa is not conducive to 
good trading relationships with 
that country though in the short 
term a certain amount of stock¬ 
piling against political eventualities 
led to an increase in the southbound 
trade. The closing of the Suez Canal 
in June created some disorder. 
Fortunately, not one of our ships 
was trapped and, after the inevitable 
re-programming of the ships around 
the Cape and the necessary adjust¬ 
ments to rates of freight, the closure 
had very little effect on our trading 
results, it did, however, highlight 
once again the importance of the 
Cape route and the need for good 
relations with South Africa. In 
November the pound was devalued. 
Unimportant to the 1967 results, 
essential increases in sterling, rates 
of freight will tend to operate, at 
least for a time, to our advantage." 

The overall position had been 
Helped by better results from 
cargo services, the phasing out 


of the unprofitable Last African 
passenger ships, improved 
passenger load factors on the Mail 
ships, satisfactory cruising with 
“Rcma del Mar" and the useful 
investment in the bulk carrier 
"Elbe Ore." 

"During 1967 we sold six ships 
and one trawler, and so far this year 
we have sold three cargo ships. This 
is a shortening back of the Fleet in 
the face of rationalisation and of 
possible further container develop¬ 
ment. We have also disposed of 
two tankers." 

Referring to the launch of the 
Group's container ship for Overseas 
Containers Limited Sir Nicholas 
commented that it would be unwise 
to expect profits initially as the 
benefit of changing from traditional 
ships to containers would not be 
achieved overnight but he was 
hopeful that in due course this 
would be a worthwhile investment. 

Air Transport Activities 

Since the close of the year the 
acquisition had been announced of 
the air transport activities of the Air 
Holdings Group, in which the 
Company had and continued to 
have a 46 per cent interest. It was 
hoped that as a result of the Edwards 
Committee of Inquiry into Civil 
Aviation it would be recognised 
that the well-managed independent 
Air Line can be complementary to 
The National Corporations. 
Although B.U.A. is expected to 
make a loss this year, Sir Nicholas 
said "I can take a more hopeful view 
regarding 1969 and with our interest 
in helicopters I think we have a 
balance which will over the years 
make a contribution to the future 
of the Group." 


Improved Prospects for 1968 

"I have advised you already that, 
at least for a time, we should benefit 
from devaluation, I have indicated 
that our passcngcrload factors show 
an improvement and in the interim 
announcement we indicated that 
the voyage results to date showed 
an encouraging improvement. We 
have continued to make progress 
and I think the results for 1968 will 
show quite a marked advance on 
1967; with my usual caution 1 must 
add, provided nothing untoward 
arises." 

After referring to the state of the 
country and the problems to be 
solved with Government spending 
in 1967 rising to 46 per cent of the 
G.N.P., Sir Nicholas went on 
"Present taxation bears too heavily 
on productive endeavour and is a 
disincentive. But without a 
reduction in the overall public 
expenditure there is little hope of 
lower taxation. I am convinced the 
people of this country are capable of 
grasping the problem if it is put 
clearly to them. What has dis¬ 
appointed and discouraged them so 
much is the constant atmosphere of 
crisis, the failure to stop drift." 

"Our new shape is becoming 
apparent—Shipping, the air, and 
general and portfolio investment. 

As the pattern becomes more dearly 
defined I think we shall have to give 
thought to a change of name for the 
holding company. Meanwhile, if we 
seek and make opportunities for 
ourselves, the future can hold con¬ 
siderable promise for this Group.” 

The report and accounts were 
adopted. 

Full copies of tht speech art avaHabli 
from thr Company at Cayntr Bouts, 
2-4 St. Mary Ax*, London, E.C.3. 
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BANK OF OMAN LTD. 

DUBAI • ARABIAN GULF 


Extracts from the Report of the Directors 

The Board of Directors has the honour to lay before the Shareholders the 
first Report. 

Your Bank commenced business on 1st May, 1967, so that this Report 
and the Accounts made up to 31st May, 1968, cover a period of thirteen 
months. 

The amount available for distribution is QDR. 894,929, after deducting 
all charges and constituting necessary provisions. 

After transferring QDR. 406,000 to General Reserve there remains a 
balance of QDR. 489,929, out of which your Board recommends pay¬ 
ment of a dividend of QDR. 6 per share, costing QDR. 408,000, and 
proposes payment of Directors* fees totalling QDR. 40.000, leaving a 
balance of QDR. 44,929 to be carried forward to the current year. 

Your Board's policy of maintaining a highly liquid position has enabled 
the Bank to diversify quickly to meet the successive threats to inter¬ 
national monetary stability which developed during the period under 
review. Dispositions were made during the Sterling Crisis in November, 
1967, which minimised the loss to your Bank resulting from devaluation. 

A Sub-Branch was opened in Dubai on 5th July, 1967 and a Branch 
established at Al Ain (Abu Dhabi) on 7th January, 1968. Both are making 
satisfactory progress. All preliminary expenses incurred in setting up these 
two offices and in establishing the Deira Head Office have been written off. 

It is noteworthy that 85% of your Bank's capital was raised locally. Your 
Board's hope for popular support has been fully realised. 

An important factor in your Bank's development has been the support 
and co-operation of the Ottoman Bank. We would like to record our 
appreciation and to express our wish for the continuation of this valued 
relationship. 

The Staff of your Bank too have given their whole-hearted co-operation 
and support. 

The results achieve^ by your Bank in its first year reflect the continuing 
economic expansion taking place in the Trucial States. 

Dubai's position as a major trading centre depends largely on good 
communications, important developments have included the commence¬ 
ment of construction of a deep water harbour, extensions to Dubai Airport, 
construction of new roads and extensions to the power station, telephone 
system and water supply. 

Construction works for the Dubai Petroleum Company's off-shore field 
are proceeding. 

The prerequisites of economic and sociBl progress are stability and good 
Government. We, and everyone living here, are indebted toTheir Highnesses 
the Rulers of Dubai and Abu Dhabi for creating and maintaining those 
conditions essential to growth and prosperity. 


BALANCE SHEET as at 

31st May, 1961 


LIABILITIES 

AuthoriMd Shirt Capital 

ODR. 

ASSETS 

Cith tad Currant Accounti with 

QDR 

270,000 Shim of QDR 100 uch 

hoot* Shirt Capital: 

Z7.flN.0N 

Binki 

Z2.S2MN 

67.600 Oidmwy Shorn of QDR 100 
ooch, fully pud 

I.7N.0N 

Many at Short notfeo 

0,030413 

Gimril Rnorvo 

401,ON 

Otpoiit Account! with Bonks 

M30.I62 

Profit md Lmi Account 

44,021 

AHvmcm to Contain. Olio 


Currant Dtpoiit md othir occouatt 

7.iN,m 

Diioowitod aod othor oocoooto 

1243Z.0N 

(including provuiom fa contmgotcm) 

41.1N402 

Proniooo Md Proporty 


Propuid DMdtnd 

Cotflraid Credits md InrMtm 


loot imourns, wmttan off 

UaMIHy of Contain for cMflmod 

317,011 

w hibdf ofmtHwn 

11440,003 

Croats and Boiriotooo 

16.SN.0U 


OPi. 14,114,It# OOP. B4.1M.N4 


Exchange RateQatar Dubai Rlyal; QDR. 11.42867 « £1. 
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BRICKWOODS 

LtMITBD 

Th4l 77th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Brickwoods Limited wil| be 
held on 15th August at Portsmouth. 
The following are extracts from 
circulated statement of the 
'man, Mr. C. H. Tidbury. 
jjider 1967/68 a satisfactory 
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Profit fc. 

Taxation 

Profit after Taxation 
Attributable to 
outside Shareholders 
Attributable to Pillar 
Ordinary Shareholders 


a -si. 


689,891 441,2b* 

88,230 100,210 243,607 

801,661 341,043 1,118.266 


Notes 

1 The comparative figures have not been adjusted for changea In tha 
composition of tha Group. 

2 Taxation, which includes United Kingdom corporation tax at 424 P* 
cant, (half-year ended 31st January, 1967, 40 par cant.; 15 months 
ended 31st October, 1967, 40 par cant, for tha period to 31st March, 
1967, and 424 P* r cant, thereafter) is based on tha profit of tho period. 
Tha taxation charge in both tha half-year ended 31st January, 1967, 
and tha 15 months ended 31st October. 1967, was arrived at after 
crediting relief of approximately £4,000 in respect of invactmont 
allowances and transitional income tax relief under Section 85, Finance 
Act 1965 of approximately £15,000. 

3 On 24th July, 1968, an Inteiim Dividend of 15 par cant, wee declared 
which on tha 24,974,479 Ordinary Sharee of 2s. each now in Isaua 
•mounts to £374,617 gross. 

4 Exceptional items are not included in-this interim statement; tha 
amounts involvad are not material. 


The profit for the six months to 30th April, 1968, amounted 
to £1,212,000 before taxation and adjustments for outside 
interests. This includes approximately £75,000 of profit in 
respect of a company which became a subsidiary on let 
November, 1967 and £104,000 of losses in respect of Mellowes 
& Company Limited, Archital Limited and Mellowes Luxfer 
Limited, which, as Shareholders have already been advieed, 
were put into voluntary liquidation on 31st May, 1968. 

The change in the rate of conversion of overseas profits into 
sterling has not had a material effect on these results. 

Profit attributable to Pillar Ordinary Shareholders amounted 
to £602,000 and on an annualised basis, equity earnings in 
respect of the half-year were 48.2 per cent. (11.6d. per share) 
compared with 36.7 per cent, in the fifteen months to 31st 
October, 1967, or an improvement of approximately 31 per cent. 

Trading in your Group's products has been strong during the 
half-year, not only in the United Kingdom but, also, in Canada 
and Germany. This trend has continued In the third quarter and, 
subject to any unforeseen events, it is expected that equity 
earnings for the year as a whole will show some further improve¬ 
ment compared with the figure of 48.2 per cent, referred to above. 

Today an interim dividend of 15 per cent, (in line with that 
declared in respect of the preceding fifteen month accounting 
period) was declared in respect of the Ordinary Shares of 2s. 
each In thd Company; thie will be paid on 10th October, 1968, 
to Members on the Register at the close of business on 19th 
August, 1968. Following last year's change in the year-end of 
your Company to 31st October, this will now establish a 
pattern of dividends being paid at regular six-monthly intervals, 
in October and in April. 


24fh Ju*. 1968 
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IONIAN BANK LIMITED 

MERCHANT BANKERS 

Mr. R. E. Brook reviews a decade 
of progress and expansion 


The 129th annual general meeting of 
Ionian Bank Limited was held on 24th July, 
1968, Mr. R. E. Brook , C.M.G., O.B.E., the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement: 

As the Ionian in its new role as a Merchant 
Bank has entered its second decade, it may 
be appropriate to review the progress that 
has been made. 

From the handful of people who remained 
in London after the Bank's branches in 
Greece, Cyprus and Egypt were disposed of 
(in the last case, confiscated) the staff has 
now increased to over 140 and the executive 
directors from one to nine. 

A substantial Investment Department has 
been developed, which works in conjunction 
with a Trustee Department and a new 
Estates Advisory Department. These two 
last departments deal with all the "family" 
problems which most investors have—apart 
from the problem of investing profitably— 
namely, making provision for dependants, 
for Estate Duty, for Management succession 
in the case of private companies, landed 
estates, etc. It is clear that the joint facilities 
provided — investment and "family" 
advice—meet a widespread need, and this 
side of the Bank's activities is still growing 
rapidly. 

The Bank has also developed a New Issue 
Department and has made a number of 
successful new issues. Since JMarch 1965 it 
has been a member of the Issuing Houses 
Association. 

SERVICES W It is perhaps in the 
TO INDUSTRY ^ field of industry that 

the §artk-8 activities have grown most 


rapidly. Connections—either as Financial 
Advisers or by Board representation—have 
been established with a significant number 
of industrial companies and I believe this 
relationship has been of great benefit to the 
companies concerned. The Bank has also 
acted with considerable success on behalf 
of clients in a number of take-over bids both 
"defending" and "attacking"—if these 
terms may be used—but also as a marriage 
broker where it has become clear that a 
strong case exists for the merging of activi¬ 
ties of different companies operating in the 
same field. 

Our Balance Sheet today reflects not only 
these activities but also a remarkable growth 
in traditional banking business. This growth 
would have been even more marked but for 
the crippling series of credit restrictions 
since 1964. Deposits have multiplied from 
a little over £2m. to more than £23m. while 
we have adopted Acceptance Credits as a 
means appropriate to a merchant bank of 
financing trade through the "Bill on London." 
Since our re-appointment by the Bank of 
England as Authorised Dealers in foreign 
exchange, we have gathered a strong general 
business in overseas currencies. 

PERSONAL New developments 

RELATIONSHIP in the field of 

banking—amalgamations and the introduc¬ 
tion of computers for example—are begin¬ 
ning noticeably to affect the traditional 
personal relationship between banker and 
customer. In ogr own expansion, we have 
appreciated the necessity of maintaining this 
relationship to which we attach the utmost 
importance. We know from experience that 
it is equally significant to our customers. 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, Ionian Bank Limited, 64 Coleman 
Street , London, E.C.2. 

t 
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The 

Economist 


Subscription Pricos 
The Economist 
Subscription Department 
New Morcury House 
SI Farringdon Street 
London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 6155 

The airmail eervice Is available In 
all countries and Is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheeper 
airfreight service, which la only 
available in the countries 
Indicated. 


1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or U.S. 619.50 


1 year by Air 

Europe AirfrdTght Airmail 

Belgium £9.6.0 £11.6.0 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta none £8.11.0 

East Europe £11.6.0 

Finland 
l Luxemburg 
Norway 
I Spain 
Sweden 

North America 

Canada $29.50 $39.40 

Mexico none Max. Pes. 420 

USA $29.50 $35.40 

North Africa and Middle East 
Iran £10.6.0 £12.6.0 

Iraq 
Israel 

Jordan none „ 

Lebanon £10.6.0 

Sudan none 

UAR 

West Africa 

Cameroon none £13.16.0 

Congo 

Nigeria £10.6.0 

Eaat and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Ceylon £11.6.0 £13.16.0 

India 

Kenya 

Pakistan none 

S. Africa £11.6.0 

Tanzania 

Uganda „ „ 

Far East and Pacific Ar.ea • 

Burma none £1116 0 

Hongkong £13.16.0 

Malaya none „ 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia £14.16.0 

China „ „ 

Japan 

New Zealand 

Philippines „ 

South and 

Central America £13.16.0 

Student Rate Surface 

Britain and 

Rest of World £4.0X1 

USA $19.50 

The Economist Quarterly index 

Surface 

Annuel Subscription £1.0.0 

US $2.80 

' ...I,..,.__ 
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CHARRINGTON, GARDNER, LOCKET & CO. 


The 65th annual general meet¬ 
ing of Charrington, Gardner, 
Locket & Co. Limited was held 
on July 18 in London, Mr. K. M. 
Stobart (the Chairman) presiding* 
The following are extracts fron* 
bis circulated statement:— 

The results for the year ended 
March 31st last showed a record 
profit. Although the winter will 
not be remembered as having been 
a particularly sever® one, the con¬ 
ditions were in tffcct most favour¬ 
able from the Selfish viewpoint of 
a fuel distributor. 

Indus*#* Fuel Division: The 
market jttUr fuel oil showed some 
signs of improvement during the 
yraT and again our sales exceeded 
those of the previous year. 
Domestic Fuel Division : Thanks 
partly to the favourable weather 
conditions, turnover and profit 
both showed satisfactory increases. 
Rationalisation has continued and 
we took over part of the trade in 
London of Hall & Co. Ltd. when 
they decided to dispose of their 
solid fuel business. We also pur¬ 
chased several small businesses in 
areas where we could profitably 
merge their trade with ours. Our 
domestic fuel oil trade continues to 
expand despite increasing com¬ 
petition. The wholesale Division, 
which is responsible for the sale 
and distribution of solid fuel to 
other merchants, had a very satis¬ 
factory year. 

Builders* Merchants Division: 


After elvery disappointing previous 
year it is mofct gratifying to report 
diat all companies in this Division 
improved their performance and 
produced a profit of £63,636 
(1966/67 loss £39.933)* 
Engineering Division: Uncer¬ 
tainty amongst transport operators 
about the effect of the Transport 
Bill severely reduced orders for our 
specialised vehicles produced 
at their Huntingdon works by 
Charrold Ltd. Delav in the settle¬ 
ment of the price negotiations for 
North Sea gas virtually held up the 
industrial conversion for which 
Anglo-Canadian (Industrial Pipe¬ 
work) Co. Ltd. had hoped to 
compete. J. T. Meredith, on the 
other hand still further improved 
their position and are now trading 
on a profitable basis. 

Transport Division: The results 
of the Lighterage Company stood 
up better than we had expected, 
to the additional costs arising from 
derasualisation in the docks and 
the decline in traffic on the river. 

Rickett Cockerell fit Company 
Limited: Since the end of the 
financial year under review we 
have made a ‘ successful offer for 
the shares of the Rickett Cockerell 
Group. The merging of our acti¬ 
vities should provide substantial 
economies. 

Future Prospects: I believe that 
we arc well placed to increase our 
share of the markets in which we 
are engaged. 


IR FIX 


INDUSTRIES LilTH) 


Encouraging Level of Current Trading 


The Annual General Meeting of Airfix Industries Limited will 
be held on September 4th in London. The following are extracts 
from the circulated Report and Accounts of the Group :— 


1967 

£ 

947.560 

470,890 


Financial Year ended 31st March 1968 

£ 

Consolidated Trading Profit . 1.076,393 

Depreciation . 479.634 


328,260 Consolidated Profit before taxation . 480,983 

*121,300 Taxation . 177,60a 

206,960 Consolidated Profit after taxation . 303,381 

15% Total Ordinary Dividend for the year (gross) 18% 

* JRedvced to £ 75.122 by adjustments re prei nun years * 

In his statement, Mr R. R. M. Ehrmann said : 

The much more satisfactory results achieved in the second 
half of the year were due to a general upturn in trade which, 
together with a reduced level of stocks, allowed the Group’s 
factories to be operated with a fuller utilisation of capacity. 

The Directors felt that they lould confidently take the first 
step towards the icstoration of the dividend , to its former level. 

As order books are satisfa< tory and current trends are 
encouraging, the Group faces 1968/69 with some optimism. 


BOOSEY & HAWKES LIMITED 

Music Publishers and Musical Instrument Manufacturers 

Extracts from Accounts to 31st December, 1967 : 


GROUP NET PROFIT. £ 553.749 £ 435 . 5*2 

TAXATION .£213,448 £165,147 

DIVIDENDS . £156,412 £153.48* 

RETAINED (including minority interests) £183,889 £116,884 

The Group Accounts for 1967 not only continue the trend 
of record profits but disclose a substantial increase in the trading 
profit over the figure for the previous year. A Final Dividend of 
13 per rent is recommended (last year 124 per cent) making 
the total dividend for the year 20$ per cent as against 20 per 
cent in the previous year. 

Progress continues to be reflected in increased activities in all 
sections of the music division, including subsidiary companies over 
seas. Results for the early months of 1968 indicate that this 
progress is continuing. 

In so far as musical insfrtiment manufacture is concerned, 
concentration on overseas markets continued and, in spite of 
greater activity therein by ^tber manufacturers throughout the 
world, the 1966 performance wAs improved upon. The 1968 
home market sales to date are in excess of those for the same 
period last year. 

The anticipated" sales expansion during 1967 of both Hammond 
Organ (U.K.) Ltd. and Hammond Organ S.A. (Pty.) Ltd. 
iully ipaterialised and it is hoped that this expansion, which has 
Been maintained durirfflt the first months of 1968, will continue 
tor the rest of the year/ _ 

Appreciation is expressed to the employees at home and 



TESCO 

kCTS FROM THE 
lL REPORT 1068: 

aim is to bring 
nine ‘one-stop* 
pping to every 

_ w <*jOr town in the 

country to make 
shopping speedier, 
more comfortable, 
more convenient, 

Mr. H. Kreitman and more exciting.” 

□ With the Home *N* Wear Division now firmly established, 
we feel we shall be able to extend our range to include 
every commodity that the housewife should need. 

□ In our food division the sales have reached new high 
levels and during the past year we have increased the 
emphasis on our fresh food departments. 



£000*8 


U6S 

1,648 

8,370 

8,888 

4,598 


Dividends, 


£ 000*8 


(net) 494 1,181 
(net) 705 1,606 
(gross) 1,809 £,999 
(gross) 1,061 8,341 
(gross) 5,011 4,548 


Cash 

flow 


£000*8 


TESCO STORES (HOLDINGS; LIMITED 


A bill copy dfrtf Annual Reportjmd Account* is obtainable from the Sec¬ 
retary at Teldo House, Delaaare Road. Oheahunt. Waltham Cross, Harts, 
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BANQUE'NATIONALE DE PARIS 

Balance Sheet at 31 December, 1367 

ASSETS 

Cash, Exchequer, Banks of Issue. 

Banks and Correspondence . 

Portfolio—Bills . 

Coupons . . 

Current Accounts. 

Guaranteed Advances ... . . 

Sundry Advances and Debtors ... t . 

Customers' Liabilities for Acceptances . 

Securities . 

Suspense and Sundry Accounts ... 

Premises, Fixtures and Fittings. 

7 ° 5 » 9 ® 9 .« 7 g »38 

3 , 596 . 597 . 476-50 
- M, 994 , 753 . 055-01 
86,077,057.79 
4.681, 8 * 4 , 954-09 
630,° 9 *. 995-40 
516,986,389.88 
>.055,759,859.05 
mo,> 31 , 395-70 

304,080,495.65 

a 35 . 336 , 3 M -73 


33.970,679,187.— 

LIABILITIES 

Drawing and Deposit Book Accounts 

Current Accounts ... 

Banks and Correspondence . 

Accounts available after collection . 

Sundry Creditors ... 

Acceptances payable . 

Fixed-term Bonds and Accounts. 

Suspense and Sundry Accounts. 

Reserves . 

Capital . 

Carried Forward . 

Profit . 

11 , 004 , 628 , 595.74 

9 . 945 . 455 . 90 1.60 

5.311.830,985.64 

1.120.822.876.61 

1,801,455,215.23 

1,055,752,859.05 

4 , 920 , 955 , 379.20 

294,837,628.64 
162,500,000.— 
325,000,000.— 
4 , 3 * 3 ,16740 
17 . 109 , 577.89 


35.970,679,187.— 

FIGURES OUTSIDE BALANCE SHEET 

Liabilities under guarantees and indemnities 

Bills discounted in circulation with our endorsement 

Confirmed credits opened. 

. 5.795,190,840.— 

. a,769.037.1 >6 — 

. 755 . 553 . 388 .— 


COMPAGNIE subsequently be trebled. The first CHEMICALS 


BRICKWOODS 
1 LIMITED : 

The 77th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Brickwoods Limited will be 
held on 15th August at Portsmouth. 

The following are extracts from 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. C. H. TiDSipnrJ 

I consider 1967/68 a satisfactory 
year for trading, especially as we 
have had no profit from an Easter 
trade during this financial year* In 
the last two years our profits before 
tax have increased by £93,000 and 
£90,000 respectively. This repre¬ 
sents a 15% increase in two years, 
and this year was achieved despite 
the fact that we had no extraneous 
profit on stocks, which last year 
amounted to £50,500. 

High taxation, combined with 
the denial of freedom to put up 
our prices, and plough back a satis¬ 
factory amount into our business, 
is something about which your 
Board is deeply concerned. In 
order to keep pace with the 
standards demanded by the publir 
in this highly competitive industry 
today, it is essential that a com¬ 
pany such as ours should be free 
to renovate and repair its properties 
in order to earn a satisfactory 
return on the capital employed. 

Our margins of profit are under 
very considerable pressure despite 
all we have done to make our 
business more productive. Never¬ 
theless, we are determined that 
shareholders should have benefit 
from the increased pre-tax profit 
and are recommending the maxi¬ 
mum increase in dividend allowed 


PECHINEY 

»J, me Balzac—PARIS—(8°) 

The Annual General Meeting 
was held at LYONS on May 20, 
1968, under the chairmanship of 
M. Pierre Jouven. 

The year 1967 was marked by 
the takeover of Tr6fiih6taux and 
by the reorganisation of the Com¬ 
pany and the Group. 

The Company's turnover exclud¬ 
ing taxes reached Frs. 1,398m. 
(exports accounted for 40.6 per 
cent) against Frs. 1,335m. in 1966. 

The net dividend for 1967 was 
fixed at Frs. 6 per share as against 
Frs. 5.84 in 1966. 

ALUMINIUM 

The 1967 output of all the 
aluminium companies with which 
the PECHINEY Group is assoc¬ 
iated or which it runs came to 
587,000 tons as against 429,000 
tons in 1966. 

The consolidated volume of pro¬ 
duction in proportion to financial 
holdings totalled 440,800 tons in 
1967 (including 280,000 tons for 
the French plants). Intajco 
(United States) : the production 
capacity will be raised to 925.000 
tons iii 1968. 

PECHINEY ENTERPRISES 
and the HOWMET COR?, are 
going to establish a jointly, owned 
company which will put up an, 
electrolytic plant at FREDERIK 
(Maryland) with an ifdtiai annual 
capacity of 75,000 tons which can 


part of the plant is expected to The turnover of PECHINEY- i n one year, 
start operating at the end of 197°. SAINT-GOBAIN reached Frs. I think the beer trade r ^n be 
Queensland Alumina Limited— 1.532m. excluding taxes (an regarded as buoyant, largely due 

Australia (PECHINEY holding : increase of 5.7 per cent over 1966, to the demand for Whitbread 
20 per cent) will increase its with 20 per cent being accounted Tankard and for our own Draught 
capacity from 610,000 tons to for by exports). Beer in our houses. 

915,000 tons of alumina this year. The turnover of Naphtachimie Competition has increased in our 
SALES AND PROCESSING OF (petrochemicals) rose by 14 per retail wine and spirit business, 

ALUMINIUM cent ! 9 ^ 7 - Smeeds, and the profit has de- 

Aluminium sales by the Aluroi- RESEARCH creased. We are examining further 

nium Frangais Company reached The Company’s expenditure ways of competing, and some re- 
464,705 tons in 1967. At the same under this head was 3 per cent of deployment of capital out of 
time direct sales by the Group's the turnover. Research personnel unprofitable properties is being 
American subsidiaries rose from represented 10 per cent of the total achieved. Profits from our 
9,000 tons in 1966 to 33,000 tons labour force (at executive level re- Managed Houses have again risen, 
in 1967. Processing first stage: search workers accounted for 19 ' and our mineral water business has 
Cegedur GP (1967 turnover: Frs. per cent of the total). ! completed another successful year. 

703m. excluding taxes) supplied PECHINEY ENTERPRISES I The Monopolies Commission is 
152,000 tons of metal. Ia the United States the Howmet ! duc 10 re P° rl » n Ae ®* r ly of 

In the packaging field SCAL Corporation reached a turnover of and shareholders may be in- 

GP achieved a turnover of Frs. $ 195m. in 1967 (as against $ 158m. 1 tere8t ®d to know that any Brick- 
272m. and CEBAL GP, a com- in 1966). This American company, wood public house may have a 

pany recently established, is in which PECHINEY ENTER- 1 choice of something like 30 beers, 

pressing on with its development PRISES has a 46 per cent interest,. • wines and spirits, and over 30 
on the aluminium can market. is diversified and has important 1 mineral waters. 

COPPER PROCESSING aluminium processing installations. With the development of the 

Tr£fim6taux GP (turnover PECHINEY ENTERPRISES, ! South Coast scheme for Portsmouth 
1967 : Frs. 1,440m. excluding PECHlNEY’s American subsidiary, | ™d Southampton areas, and with 

taxes) ensures supplies to 70 per which has a 25 per cent interest ; the team we have at Brichwoods, 

cent of the French market of semi- m Ihtalco, disposed of that part I with die determination to try to 

finished copper products, and with of aluminium production which it 1 provide the public with good 

its Italian subsidiary to 20 per was allocated for the purpose ! quality food and drink at reason* 
cent of the EEC market through trade channels. ; P rices in P lcasant *urroimd- 

! ings, we should be able to face the 
future with confidence. 

I 1 feel I must emphasise ag&in we 
cannot be confident about our 
after tax profits with the present 
imposition of restriction in prices 
and heavy taxation. 




PECHINEY GROIJP t Consolidated turnover 1967 : Frs. 5,509m 
Aluminium; copper;^chemicals; sundries (special metals, ierro 
alloys, graphite, etc. . .) < 

Consolidated volume of aluminium production ‘ 1967 (in propor¬ 
tion to financial holdings) : 440,800 tons. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES APPOINTMENTS 


THE HUDSON’S SAY OIL AND OAS 
COMPANY LIMITED 

S r the first half of 1068 Hudson’s Say 
I ahd Ou Company Limited had con¬ 
solidated net earnings of tl2.643.000 and 
net oath Income generated from operations 
totalled 121,418,000. Compared with the 
same period ol 1967 these results repre¬ 
sent increases ox 23.4 per cent In net 
earnings and 14.1 per cent in cash genera¬ 
tion, due primarily to a substantial gain 
in revenues in the first quarter. Net earn¬ 
ings for the six months, after deducting 
preferred dividends, amounted to 66 cents 
per Common share as compared with 66 
oents per share in the first half of 1B67 
when there were no preferred shares out¬ 
standing- After preferred dividends, net 
cash Income generated from operations 
was 11.13 per common share, up from 
81.03 for the same period last year. For 

} the aaeond quarter net earnings were 
7,140,000, an, Increase of 8641,000 or 
B percent and net cash Income geneated 
from operations rose 8230,000 or 2.3 _per 
cent to a total of 810.746.000 Two 
Items of a non-recurring nature had an 
Impact on the comparative results for 
these periods. The 1007 figures included 
a alseable upward adjustment In sulphur 
revenues arising from a retroactive price 
determination applicable to 1966 sales 
and, conversely, operating revenues for the 
currant quarter were reduced as a result 
of a fire at the West Whltecourt gas pro- 
oesalng plant. Crude oil production at 
41,170 barrels per day was up 3.2 per 
cent with the gain largely attributable to 
production from new wells at Zama Lake 
completed subsequent to the Becond quarter 
of 1067. Production ol natural gas 
liquids, at an average of 6,822 barrels 
per day for the quarter was down 14.6 
per cent and sales of natural gas decreased 
4.4 per cent to 198.4 million cubic feet 
per day. These declines were largely 
attributable to the loss of production while 
the West Whltecourt plant was shut down. 
It has now been established that the recent 
major extension of the Kaybob South gas 
field In West Central Alberta has more 
than doubled the else of this reservoir 
Plans are now under way to construct a 
second gas processing plant of the same 
stse aa the one now under construction for 
this field. Tits company has a 36 per cent 
ownership interest in the initial field and 

B ant and expects to have an approximate 
per cent interest in the nswly extended 
area of the field and in this second plant 
Expenditures for finding and developing 
reserves were $11,881,000 as compared 
with $6,647,000 In the second quarter of 
1067. The increase was principally due 
to this year's large gas plant construction 
programme which Is proceeding on 
schedule. During the quarter, the com¬ 
pany added to Its holdings of offshore 
rights in the Maritime Provinces by acquir¬ 
ing a 50 per cent Interest in 2.3 million 
gross acres adjacent to its present holdings. 

The Royal Bank of 
Canada 

DIVIDEND NO. 324 

Notice Is hereby given that a DIVIDEND 
of 18 cents per share upon the paid-up 
capital stock of this Bank has been 
DECLARED tor the current quarter and 
will be payable at the Bank and its 
branches on or after September 3 , 1068, to 
Shareholders of record at the close or 
business on July 31, 1068. 

By Order of the Board, 

J. H. COLEMAN. 

. , ^ Chief General Manager. 

July 16. 1068. 


»*|**N0RANDA 
* HIS * MINES 

LIMITED 

DIVIDEND NOTICE 

NOTICE is hereby given 
that a quarterly dividend of 
fifty cents ( 50 c) per share, 
Canadian funds, has been 
declared by the Directors of 
Noranda Mines Limited, pay¬ 
able September 16 , 1968 to 
shareholders of record August 
15 , 1968 . 

By Order of the Board. 

R. C. ASHENHURST, 
Secretary 

Toronto, Ontario 
July 15 , 1968 . 


CONFIDENTIAL 
REPLY SERVICE 


In common with other newspapers 
we ehould like to edvise readers of 
our Confidential Box Number Reply 
Service. 

Readers wishing to make use of 
this service should enclose their 
reply (addressed to the appropriate 
Box Number) in an envelope 
addressed to 

Confidential Reply Service, 

The Economist. 

25 St. James's Street, 

London, SW1. 

and list the companies to which 
they do not wish it to be sent. 
All letters which are not forwarded 
to the advertiser are destroyed. 
The Economist makes no charge 
for this service. 


(A) Agricultural Research 
Department 

(B) Travel and Tourism 
Department 

We wish to appoint a further executive 
in each of these departments He (or 
she) will have responsibility for certain 
surveys from the design and layout of 
the questionnaire up and the production 
of the final report. Opportunities will 
be given for the developing client con¬ 
tact at the planning stage and in the 
presentation of results. 

The persons appointed are likely to 
be working In a research agency at the 
moment and have had at least two years 
relevant experience In consumer, retail, 
agricultural or travel research 

Starting salary Is likely to appeal to 
a person earning around f 1.500, at 
present 

Write briefly, giving age, qualifica¬ 
tions and market research experience 
to : — 

Agricultural Research. 

Martin Simmons, Director, 

Trawl it Tourism Research. 

Miss Leslie Austen. Director 
Social Surveys 
r Gallup Foil Ltd ). 

P.O Box 3AU. 

London, Wi. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 91 to 94 


University of 
Southampton 

Econometric Model of UK 
Economy 

Applications arc Invited for 
several posts of 

RESEARCH FELLOW and 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

on the above project, which has 
recently been expanded with the 
support of the Social Science 
Research Council. The appoint¬ 
ments will be in the Departments 
of Econometrics and Economics. 
Applicants should be interested In 
quantitative economics or statistics 
and should have a good degree in 
economics, econometrics or statistics 
or similar qualifications. The 
appointments will be for two years 
to begin as soon as possible. Salary 
will be In the range : £806>£2.066 
according to experience and quali¬ 
fications. Further detail* may be 
obtained from the Deputy Secretary. 
The University, Southampton, to 
whom applications should be sent 
not later than August 16. 1808. 
Please quote reference E. 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

DM 100.000.000,- 

(approx. $27,000,000) 

THE MANITOBA HYDRO - ELECTRIC BOARD 

(Guaranteed by the Province of Manitoba) 

6%% Three Year Six Month Loan 

This Financing was negotiated by the undersigned 

WESTFALENBANK KILL, SAMUEL, & CO. McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR & COMPANY 
AG LTD. LIMITED 

Bodium, Germany London, England Toronto. Canada 


j The National Institute of 
! Economic and Social 
1 Research 

i The Institute has a vacancy for a 
Research Officer (scale £l.470-£2,630 plus 
MO London Allowance, with F.S.S.U.) 
to work on a project on the dlseemlnatlon 
1 of certain new technological processes In 
1 a number of countries, including the 
United Kingdom. Candidates should have 
a good degree In economics and research 
experience. Applications, with curriculum 
vitae and names of two academic 
referees, should be sent to the Secretary, 
N.I.E.B.R., 2 Dean Trench Street. 

Smith Square. London, 8W1. by 
August 20th 


University of Kent at 
Canterbury 

CENTRE FOR RESEARCH IN 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


I Applications are invited for the post of 
, Director of the University's Centre for 
Research In the Social Sciences. Salary 
according to age and qualifications in the 

88f\i aSH* 110510 am or am1 

The Director la responsible for promoting 
research projects Wfthln the Centre, for 
assisting members of the Faculty whose 
research Is based In the Centre and for 
the general running of the Centre, which 
has its own premises and staff. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, The University. Canterbury. 
Kent. Completed forms (four copies) 
should be returned not later than Monday, 
September 2. 1968. (Quote A22/68 ) 


| Australian National 
I University 

| Research School of Pacific Studies 

\ DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 

Applications are invited for one or more 
grate in the Department o! Economics. 
Research School of Pacific Studies, as 

> Senior Research Fellow or Research 
Fellow 

' Appointments at Senior Research Fellow 
and Research Fellow level are for three 
to five years and provide opportunities 
for research in Canberra and in the field, 
on problems of economic development, 
especially in countries of South-East Asia. 

The salary range of a Senior Research 
Fellow is $A7,800-IA9,324, Research Fellow 
•A6.400-8A7,250. Superannuation Is on 
the F.S.8.U. pattern with supplementary 
benefits. Reasonable travel expenses 
<for * return Journey for overseas appoint¬ 
ments) are paid and assistance with 
housing is provided. 

Further particulars may be obtained 

8S^25» "E 8 -’ill" 


...... 01 iHjmraonweaun 

sssf.’ssi »ffir2S,d»i M ‘ rlborou “ i 

Applications close on September 23. lBti. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



BBO Audienoe 
Research 

Is looking for a 

Projects Organiser 

Within the Audienoe Research 
Department there Is a Projects 
team of flv# graduate research 
workers which undertakes a wide 
variety of ad hoc studies relating 
to broadcasting These may con* 
com anything from comedy to high 
culture and may involve the use 
of any of the accepted methods of 
social enquire or the Invention of 
new raw. The Projects Organiser 
is the loader of the team. He Is 
principally a research man, who 
spends only part of his time 
organising the work of the team 

We are looking for a man (or 


Planning Department 


Head of Survey and Data Group 

(Salary £4,990) 

The Planning Research Branch of the department is responsible for forward- 
looking town planning surveys and research, essential to the GLC'e task of preparing 
a strategic data-baeed plan for Greater London as a whole and for keeping Its 
policies continuously under review. The Branch Is being organised into two groups 
— Survey and Data; Planning Research. 

Applications are Invited for the poet of Head of the Survey and Data Group, where 
emphasis in the work Is likely to be on the design, organisation and direction 
of surveys and on the assembly, maintenance and evaluation of data and other 
technical Information relevant to the department’s work. Applicants should have 
an appropriate professional qualification or good honours degree, together with 
good knowledge and experience of this type of work. 

forms (returnable by 19 August) and further particulars from Director of Planning 
(EG (4617991D), County Halt, S.E 1 


We arc looking for a man (or ——. 

either”psychology or° rtatistfcs*who UulVOrSlty Of SfAClfOrd 


either psychology or statistics who 
Is thoroughly familiar with current 
developments in social research 
He (or she) will need to have had 
at least live years experience In 
the social or market research Helds 
which has included the manage¬ 
ment of surveys and the presenta¬ 
tion of their results 

This Is a pensionable post and the 
salary scale runs from £2,315 to 
£2,965 but engagement on a short¬ 
term contract at a somewhat 
higher salary could be considered 
In either case starting salary wiu 
be dependant on qualifications and 
experience 

For further particulars about the 
Job and an application form please 
write to Appointments Department 

Ea«4SKVHM! 

BBC. PO BOX 1AA, London. W1 
within five days 


University of Auckland 
New Zealand 

Department of Economics 
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MANAGEMENT CENTRE 

Applications are Invited for an 
appointment as 

Lecturer in Marketing (ref: MIH5) 

Candidates should have a good Honours 
Degree, probably In the Social Sciences or 
Statistics, with business experience in one 
or more branches of marketing 

The successful applicant will have the 
opportunity to participate in tike develop¬ 
ment of a wide range of marketing courses 
for postgraduate and post-experience 
students as well as to sustain his own 
research and consultancy He will Join a 
strong existing marketing group In the 
Business School. 

Salary: £1.470- £2.270 (Bar—£2,630 max) 
The Post is superannuate under the 




The Post is superannuate under the 
P8SU 

Commencing salary will be fixed according 
to qualifications and experience. 

Application forms (please quote ret} to be 
returned as soon as possible, and further 
particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University of Bradford, Brad- 


For further 

announcements see pages 
6 and 90 to 94 


Vbrkshlre Electricity Board 

OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
-SECTION LEADER 

Applications are invited for the post of 
Senior Assistant in the Management Ser¬ 
vices Unit of the Board at the Hod 
Office. Scorcroft, Leads. 

The main dudes of the parson appointed 
Will he to arrapgt assignments with 
senior management staff* to direct and 
supervise supporting staff hi conducting 
Investigations and to present assignment 
reports. This post offers s wlds range 
of sHperlance in Management and Opera¬ 
tional studios on ail aspects of the wqpk 
of an electricity Board. ^ 

Candidates should Hive had a gfidd gen aval 
education and should hold 0 degree m 
equivalent qualifications. They should also 
have three or more veer*' edperlencs m 
applying mathematlqal and statistical analy¬ 
sis m the solution df Industrial' or <tMB- 
mercial problems together with adequate 
supervisory experience. 

MUR* £»* * * 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 

MANCHESTER, 13 

EXTRA-MURAL STUDIES 

Applications Invited for the fol¬ 
lowing posts in this Department 
from October 1, 1908 * 

1 Stall Tutor in Mathematics 

2 Staff Tutor In Management 
and Industrial Studies 

For 1, Mathematics graduate re¬ 
quired, preferably Interested in com¬ 
puter programming and/or statistics 
to work with a small team of 
soientlats In an expanding field of 
provision of university courses for 
professional people, industry and the 
general public. 

I For 2, graduate In relevant subject 
[ required, preferably with Industrial 
or business experience, to assist In 
the development, organisation and 
teaching of the department’s pro¬ 
gramme of non-residential and recl- 
dentiai university courses In this 
Add. 

Salary range p.a : £1,470-12,630 
FSSU Particulars and application 
forms (iretumable by August 12th 
from the Registrar Quote Ref 
1'36/68/E and state number of post 
for which applying 


THI 

IIN1V1 RSI ! Y Ol 
u:r:i)S 


Applications are invited /or a poet 
in the following Department :• 

CENTRE FOR 
TRANSPORT STUDIES 

RESEARCH FELLOW and 
RESEARCH ASSISTANT 

required to work on a study of the 
economic impact of a motorway Invest¬ 
ment These appointments are to cover 
the first phase of the project, lasting 
three years, but may be continued 
thereafter Applicants should bs well 
qualified economists, preferably with 
itatlstlcal tialnlng and some experi¬ 
ence of industrial survey work Recent 
graduates may be considered for the 
poet of Research Assistant Reference 
No 68 '68/1 Closing date August 8, 
1068 

Salary range . 

Research Assistant £800-£l,200 
Research Fellow £1,200-£1.800 

Applications (three copies) elating 
age, qualifications and experience and 
naming three referees should be sent 
to The Registrar. The Unlveralty, 
Leeds, 2. 


Treasurer's Department 



Economic Efficiency 
Unit 



Applicant! wlU need • high level of financial, economic and 
buainoaa ability. An accountancy qualification or s dacron 
in aeonorh lot, mathematic* or atatlatica would be desirable 
Sucoaaafu! applicants naad not hevs had previous local 
floytmmsnt qxparlnnoa. 


1 tafrr Hum M If ■ IINNL 
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YOUNG 

ECONO 


MOL1NS MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED is the world's leading 
manufacturer of custom built machinery for the cigarette and 
tobacco Industry, and is currently developing projects in new 
technological fields in the machine tool industry. We now wish 
to appoint a Young Economist to supplement the work of a well 
established Sales Department and to provide an information service 
covering the Company's world-wide markets 

He will collate existing and new information in order to provide 
market Intelligence information to the sales force. 

We estimate that this task will take from two to three years and 
are looking for a candidate with the personal qualities enabling 
him to move into an executive role in the marketing function or 
. elsewhere in the Company. He will be given an opportunity to 
broaden his experience immediately by assisting the Economist 
in charge of Corporate Planning for the Company. 

The successful candidate will be aged between 25 and 32, and 
must have a degree or the equivalent in Economics. Additionally, 
he should have a sound grasp of statistics and experience in 
market research in either the consumer goods or capital goods 
industries. 

Please write, giving full career details, to .— 

The Staff Manager, Mollns Machine Company Limited, QA 

Evelyn Street, London, SE8. 19 gg 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH 


STATISTICIANS 


There are two vacenciee at the Ministry s headquarters in London to 
loin the present group of 10 Statisticians in the Statistics and Research 
Division A wide range of work is covered in fields of economic social 
and medical interest and particularly, at present, the following 

Remuneration . There are statistical problems peculiar to the National 
Health Service in the payment doctors, dentists, phamacists ana 
opticians in contract with it Statistical advice plays an important 
part in negotiations with the professions including the preparation 
of the Ministry's evidence to the Review Body The work would be 
attractive to a Statistician with an interest in income surveys, sampling 
techniques end computer applications there is close collaboration 
with the Statisticians concerned with manpower planning and fore¬ 
casting, doctor migration, etc 

Hospitals end Local Authority Health end Welfare Services. Statistics 
to promote efficient management of hospitals including indices of 
pafisnt treatment, bed needs, analysis of diagnostic data etc Scope for 
econometric analysis, forecasting and study of interactions between 
the various health and welfare services 

Qualifications Applicants should normally have a good honours degree, 
preferably with substantial statistical content, or have completed the 
examination for the Asaociateship of the Institute of Statisticians and 
should have had wide experience In statistical work 

Appointment: Initial appointments will be temporary, but there will be 


Age : Minimum normally 28 but exceptionally well qualified candidates 
who are at least 26 will also be considered 

tilery: (Inner London) £2.833—£3,449 (rising to €2,605—£3,660 from 
1.1 69) Storting salary according to qualifications and experience Success¬ 
ful candidates may later be considered for promotion, the salary scale for 
Chief Statisticians is £3,626—£4,626 

Annual Leave : 6 weeks riaing to 6 weeks 

Pleaae write, with details of qualifications, and experience to • 

Mr W. Rudoe. 

Director. Statistics and Research Division, (E), 

Ministry of Health, 

14, Russell Square, London, WC1. 


North Wottorn 
Gas Board 

HEADQUARTERS ALTRINCHAM 


^omcAsnNo and 

ICONOMIC RESEARCH 

Application! ere invited fur the post of 

SENIOR RESEARCH OFFICER 

in the Board's Economics end Statistics Depsrtment, at a commencing 
salary within the range of £1,860 to £2,246 per annum 

Candidates should hold an Honours Degree in Economics, Statistics 
or related subjects and should have had at least three years relevant 
experience 

A major pert of the work is concerned with the preparation of 
forecasts of gas demand, gppliancs sales, etc , in connection with 
the Board s forward planning In addition, the position entails a wide 
range of other activities in the field of economic research, including 
pricing and profitability studies investment appraisal, manpower 
planning end other buainess research studies + 

The position offers wide scope for exercise of initiative in dealing 
with the new problems arising in an expanding industry Conditions 
of service are excellent and there will be opportunities for further 
advancement 

Detailed applications should be sent to the Personnel Manager, 


before August 2, 1968 


Market Research and Market 
Development Manager 


BXL Plastics Materials Group, manufacturers of 
polyethylene, PVC, thermosetting resins, moulding 
materials and Industrial laminates, require a 
Manager for their Market Research and Market 
Development Department. He will be responsible to 
the Director of Marketing Services for market 
research, marketing analysis, economic intelligence 
and market development work within the Group. 

He will be based in London, S.W.1. 

He should be in the 30-40 age group, have a good 
Honours Degree, preferably in economics or 
science, and have at least three years experience of 
applying modem market research techniques to 
market investigations. Experience in industrial sales, 
marketing or production would be an advantage. 
Starting salary will be about £3,000 p.a. and since 
travelling in the U.K. is necessary, a car will be 
provided. Conditions of employment and career 
prospects are excellent 

Mmn writs giving brlsf (Matts ofaga. 
qualification*axparlanea and 
prasant salary to: 

The Staff Manager, 

Bakelite Xylonite Limited, 

Enford House, 139-161 Marylebone Road, 
London NW1. 


LIMITED 
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A group of Engineering Companies with worldwide 
interests and an annual turnover of about £200 million 
has an opening for a young economist to tackle a 
wide range of the technical, financial and economic 
problems involved in planning the operations of a large 
organisation. ‘ 

The post is based in London and applicants should be 
aged between 25 and 30, possess a good degree and 
some years experience in large scale industry. More 
emphasis will be placed on proven drive and ability t 
than exact qualifications and experience. 

Initial salary negotiable around £1,800 or more 
according to ability and experience. Scope for advance¬ 
ment is excellent. 

Write briefly quoting E/51 to: 

T. G. C. HALL1WELL. 


HAROLD WHITEHEAD & PARTNERS LIMITED 

Management Consultants 
21 Wigmore Street London W.l 


REGIONAL ECONOMIC PLANNING 

RESEARCH OFFICERS 

The Department of Economic Affairs has immediate vacancies 
for Research Officers in Birmingham and Manchester. Vacancies 
may arise from time to time in other Regional Offices (Bristol, 
Leeds and Newcastle) and in London. 

These Research Officers will work in the Research Team, 
headed by a Senior Research Officer, in the office of the Regional 
Economic Planning Board Chairman. The Research teams are 
responsible for advising the Chairmen of the Board and of the 
Council on short-term research and planning matters and, in 
consultation with other Departments, for preparing papers on 
these subjects for consideration by the Board and Council. In the 
longer term, the team assists in co-ordinating the inter-depart¬ 
mental programme of research work required to provide the 
Boards and the Councils with the information needed to construct 
the overall planning strategy for the region and the team also 
studies specific problems in depth. 

Qualifications. Applicants must have a good University Degree 
preferably in Economics but those with a similar qualification 
m statistics, geography or related subject will be considered. 
Several years r experience in planning matters is essential. 
Applicants should be at least 28 years of age but applications 
will, exceptionally, be considered from candidates between 26 
and 28 years of age. 

Salaries, in the range £l,866-£2,306 p.a. (from 1.1.69 £1,925- 
£2,372 p.a.). For officers serving in London there is an addition 
of £125 p.a. 

Apply to: Establishment Officer, Department of Economic Affairs, 
Storey's Gate, S.W.l, giving age, qualifications and experience. 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH 
OPPORTUNITY 
FOR GRADUATE 

Leading Stockbrokers have good opening on their research 
side for graduate aged 25 to 32. Starting remuneration £2.750 
plus, according to age and experience. Successful applicant 
will have a good degree in arts or science and will be holding 
a responsible position in Commerce, Industry or the Civil 
Service. He will be required to undertake Company and 
Industry analysis involving plant unita and interviews with 
senior management. Box No. 2232. 


ill 

r 


Information 


is I iT#7cJ 


MIDLAND SILICONES LTD. (READING) 

This Division, which Is Europe's (tiding fninuficturtf of 
silicon ts. require in their offices it Rtiding.Berlethlre, » 
graduate in science or economics who has 4 real interest in 
statistics. The work involves the preparation of 
statistical digests of salts, the investigation of systems for the 
presentation of statistical information to sale* and marketing 
staff and the preparation of market research report* for the 
Marketing Department and Management. A background of 
marketing and statistics would be useful. Age 25-18. ■ 

Progressive salary policy equating merit and reward* 

Excellent non-contributory inturenct and ponslon schemes. 

House purchase scheme. Generous assistance with relocation 
expenses where appropriate. 

Apply In first Instance, quoting ref. Ill, to Dtdf Officer, 

Albright A Wilson Ltd., 1, Knlghtsbridgo Orton, London, S.W.1. 

ALKIUOHT& 

WILSON LTI) 


MAW, ELLIS, WANNE & CO. 

require an Assistant for 

INVESTMENT RESEARCH 

The work involves the study and interpretation of data on 
Companies. A knowledge of the practical application of the 
principles of Security Analysis is required. 

The salary is negotiable according to experience, and the 
appointment has scope for advancement for someone with a 
genuine interest in the subject of worldwide investment. 

Replies to: Mr I. W. M. John, Maw, Ellis, Warns & Co., 
4 Gray's Inn Square, London, WC1. Tel. 01-242 9593. 


Mathematical Advisory Unit of the Economic 
Planning Directorate (Ministryof Transport) 

TWO UNESTADUSHED SENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICER ROSTS 
AVAILABLE IN THE MATHEMATICAL ADVISORY UNIT 

The unit does Basic Research on Transport Models and is 
developing Computer Programmes and Systems for Transport 
planning. 

It also has responsibility for a number of application 
studies, including analysis work for the Manchester 
ConuTfation Transportation Study, cost-benefit evaluations 
of two estuarial crossings and an inter-urban transport 
model geared to long-term investment planning. The unit 
uses a CDC330O Computer and will have access to the 
Ministry’s own 4/70 in 1969. 

One post is in Charge, of the development of Transport 
programmePackages (computing experience desirable), the 
other is in tne team on the Manchester Conurbation Study. 
Three years pr more O.R. or Mathematical experience 
and/or po$f*p|iuate courses and research. 

QuaUflcatioai4fc 1st or 2nd class honours degree, or equivalent 
orhigherjuMeatlonsin appropriate subject and at 
lifejStlLyseiQtf post-graduate experience. 

Salaries are supplemented in the 
Lotidoiiaraa* Cite Inner London, £75 Outer London. 
f yf # f r F$SU. 

M# ripBoatJottforin to Ministry of Transport, Room 
? m 'House, Southwark Street, London, 

SEI. TOtthone 91-989 7999 Ext 3083. 
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Univanslty of New South 
Wales 

toyu^appllcatloru for appointment to 

LecturerlSenior Lecturer 

to promote teaching and, research in 

Hospital Function and Design 

Salary ■ Lecturer 8A8.400 range IA7.300 
per annum. Senior lecturer (A?.800 range 
•A6.780 per annum Commencing salary 
aoeordlng to qualifications and experience 

Applicants must have appropriate 
quafifioatlons and experience (not 
necessarily in the hospital servloe). 

The provision of a large grant enables 
the University to .expand its advanced 
studies In hospital and health service 
Mfamtinn and administration The 

applicant will be required to 
eoneentrate on research but will also . 
contribute to the teaching programme of 

Details of appointment. Including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may be obtained from the 

ose In Australia and 
, INI 


WmmrM 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Commerce 

Applloatlone are invited tor the 
poet of Assistant Lecturer or Lee- 

fssir TrnSwdr's 

annum fqr a Lecturer, depending 
upon qualifications and experience. 

Applications stating age, quali¬ 
fications and experience, together 
with the names of three referees, 
should be received not later than 

ThS^Unive\^ J %.a* 

Liverpool from Whom former par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained Pleese 
quote Ref RV/B93/I 


WO 4 0 

University of Birmingham I 


Institute of Local Government 
Studies 

IOR RESEARCH ASSOCIATE and 
mbsBARCH ASSOCIATE required to carry 
out two-year project Into “ Process of 
Amalgamation of Local Authorltiee In the 

yjna 1 oSS^cthons 1 m & ^ aee 

Spclology or PollticeTsekilse and/or 
expoiiencs of reiearch In industrial 
sociology or the field of management; 
practical experience In industry or the 
public servlets an advantage. 

e^PC^tmapts^from October. IMS. or 

*££SP. W»a8 0 iS r dKSh* - ~ €h 

Associate. F88U or existing pension 
contribution continued 

Applloatlone (3 copies) naming three 
referees by August 12, 1888, to Assistant 

BfinfStSSStt. from whom 
further partieulare and application forme 
may be obtained to all correspondence 
please quote ref 0/812/0 


University of 
Liverpool 

School of Business Studies 

Applications ars Invited from 
candidates possessing high academic 
qualities for the poets of 

(a) Assistant Director In market¬ 

ing 

(b) Lectuier in operational research 

and finance 

(c) Research Assistant In finance 

The salaries will be detonnlnsd 
In accordance with the following 

scales • 

Assistant Director C2,700-£3,415 
lecturer £1.470-12,630 

Research Assistant C1.000-C1.600 

Applloatlone, stating age. quali¬ 
fications and experience, together 
with the names of three referees 
should be received not later than 
August 18. 1988, by the Registrar, 
The University, P O Box 147. 
Liverpool, from whom further par¬ 
ticular! may be obtained Pleese 
quote Ref: RV/692/E. 


-A 


University of New South Barking Beg 

Wales of TeohnolOi 

invites applications for appointment to the 

position of Longbrldge Road, D 

SET" 8 sffsa*fls»i 

00 *** ** * Itaqttlwdtoaaptattd 

l&MMWSr ZZn'orade 

SS nSjesSSily to lnttotoqpltolfervlm. Lecturer, Grade 

..The provision of a lam grant enables A«£4#ante should 

the 1 University to expantf itt advanced Sdlihi 

studies In hospitals and health servloe 
operation ana administration The 

ssss&wsnssj: sssus.« asr* 

the School in appropriate areas. 

Details of conditions of appointment .may Further details am 
be obtained from the Secretary-General. obtainable from the 

Association of Commonwealth Universities. College upon receipt 

Marlborough House, Ml Mall, London, fooleoaD envelone. c 

Bill Applications close in Australis and 
London on Augutt 30, 1008. 

EDUCATION, BUSINESS & PERSONAL 


Barking Regional College 
of Technology 

Longbrldge Road, Dagenham, Essex. 

sgraas&feh* 

5 Tpoa%& 04ptanlb * r * M 10011 ^ 

lecturer, Grade 11 in Economics 

jssbe Stax sSh’ffifift. 

level. ^ 

* &sx& aar** p, “ un4 * 

Further details and application forma 
obtainable from the Principal at the 
College upon receipt of o self-addressed 
foowoep envelope. Completed terms should 
be returned within two weeks of the 
appearance of this advertisement 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition tor O.C E. "0" and 
“A” (all Boards) London Unlv , 

B.Sf Scon. BA. BBc, LLB., also 
Diplomas, Certificates. Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial, statistical, and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
B. W. Bhjkv Fletcher. 0,B.E . LL.B., 

wolaey Hall. Oxford raw. am 

Home gtudy Tuition 
B.So (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship 
Law. Costing Banking, Insurance. 
Marketing. Q.CE and many (non-exam ) 
courses In business subjects Including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice stating 
subjects in which interested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092). St Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 

(Founded 1910 ) 

London EC4. Tel : 01-241 8874. 


To Let, London, NW1. 

BALL Ml i CLAHBOOMS. Mr*Uabl« Hr 
day for educational purposes during 
academic year September 1988-June 1969. 
Enquiries to Box no 2231. 

Ulster: 

The New University 

Economics 

Applications are invited for Research 
Studentships and Advanced Course 
Studentships. Applicants should hold a 
First or good Second Claes Honours degree, 
or Its equivalent of Mathematics and 
Statistics Financial a—lstancc will to 
available for a limited number of suitably 
qualified applicants. 

ftSlE * 

Ulster, Coleraine, Northern Ireland, to 
whom applications should be returned not 
later than August l, 1988. 


THE JET RANGER EXECUTIVE HELICOPTER 

FOR SAU «r THUS UASI 

m ~^ Contact:-— 

#—AUTAIR LTD. 

71 Wl«mpre Street, 

London, Wl. 

« — 1 - wabeek 1111 . 




your 


nslness Japan-oriented? 

IBJ: biggest of The Big Three. |f5j, The Industrial Bank of Japan, is the biggest of 
the three banks licensed by law to extend long-term credit in japan. IB] does long¬ 
term financing (more than any other bank) through (1) sale of its own Debentures 
(which account for 44% of all debentures issued); (2) dealing in securities as manag¬ 
ing underwriter for government-guaranteed bonds, and, as trustee for private cor¬ 
porations' bond floatation; (3 ) fund-raising overseas by financial advising and as 
guarantor for loans from foreign financial institutions. 

IBJ knows the way. Simply because IBJ is the leader in these three fields, IB) has 
closer connections with every key Japanese business. These ties in turn have 
made IBJ's research the most trenchant and trusted in Japan. True, many 
Japanese bahks give credit information on domestic business, conduct foreign ex¬ 
change operations, supply foreign loan and investment services: but IBJ knows how 
to do these things best. That is why, if you find yourself with Japan-oriented busi¬ 
ness opportunities now that Japanese capital transaction liberalization is due, it 
pays to say IBJ. 


THE INDUSTRIAL RANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 


HMd Office: H, 5-Chome, Y*mu, Chuo4u, Tokyo CtMo Address: KOGIN TOKYO Tolw; TK ?850 
London Office: Moor House, 119 London Will, London, E.C.2. Enelind 
Frankfurt Office EsMiarshoimar Landstrasse 9. Frankfurt om Main, F.R. Germany 
Nnw York Offien: 30 Brood Stroot. f$W York. NY. 10004, U.S.A. 







i-* 


Can you bank 
with Coutts if you live in 
Leeds? 

Certainly. And you would be very sensible to do so. True, 
there is no Coutts’c branch in Leeds; but whether you live 
near or far from any one of our nine branches, you can 
be a customer of Coutts.* We have customers living in all 
parts of the country, sharing the satisfaction to be derived 
from individual attention. Our customer in Leeds is able 
to cash as many cheques as <he may require locally. He 
receives a full, detailed statement as often as he chooses. 
And he has at his command the full range of Coutts’s 
services, from advice on foreign exchange problems to in¬ 
vestment management, and from arranging travel facili¬ 
ties to acting as his executor. Isn't it time you banked 
with Coutts ? 


4 ; “V' t | 

mm 
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J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. * 

Subsidiary of Industrial Co m modity Cory. 
122 Edit 42nd St., Now Turk, N.V. 10017 
CnMu Mdrassi K0NQ0IML 




NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
URLYLE 


FOR FURTHER Juiiojfc INFORMATION 
WRITE XO COUTTS AND COMPANY, 
♦40 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 


Madison avenue at 7M> st 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
CABLE: THQOARLYLB 
NEWYORK 
TELEX: 620692 
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Security is 
one of 

oir peat 

assets 


HAU FSAlSC IEU •FFICE: HALIFAX 
BUILDING SOOETY lmhoh am mavimm 


So mu 
pai 



COOKS 

TRAVEL 

CHEQUES! 


Obtainable in sterling or 
dollar denominations 
from £2-£50 or 110-$250 
from branches, banks, 
trustee savings banks 
and travel agents. 


bank • 


DAIWA 



a World-wide Network 
of 

Correspondents 

Overseas 

London Branch: 79 Bishopsgate, London E,C.2 
New York Agency: 140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10005 

DAIWA BANK 

Head Office: Osaka, Japan 132 Branch Offices throughout Japan 


KEEP ABREAST WITH JAPAN’S 
ECONOMIC PROGRESS BY READING 
THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 



*1 MW 


THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST founded In 1034 It one and only 
English monthly published In Japan devoted exclusively to economic 
problems You will find THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST an indis¬ 
pensable guide to keep yourself abreast with letsst economic end 
industrial developments in Japsn. 

Annual subscription: Stamail £6 11-5d, Airmail £l1-7-6d. 

JAPAN ECONOMIC YEARBOOK 

JAPAN ECONOMIC YEARBOOK, on* of regular annual! of The 
Oriental Economist, contains detailed reports on Japan's eco¬ 
nomic, financial end Industrial developments. It covers virtually all 
phases of Japanese economy end Industry Pries £4-2-3d. 

THE ORIENTAL ECONOMIST 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH BUNDS 


Exchequer *’»% 
Sayings BendaJ% 
Exchequer |»4% 
British Electric 3% 
Binding 4% , 

Savlncs Bonds 3% 
British Electric iW 
Funding**# 

British Transport3% 
fanning $% 

British Gas S% 
Treasury ttjf 
Treasury S’<% 

War Loan 3'% 
Consola 2'i% 


Grass BBS. 
Ytew, . 
JuijM. 

It 4 . 

7 0 3 
7 1$ 21 
7 47 I 
7 l| 41 
3 2 0 
7 16 91 
7 l| It 
7 14 101 
7 10 If 
7 13 j7 
7 0 101 
7 14 21 
7 II 71 
7 II 3f 

7 nir 


INTMNATIONAL DOLLAR HONDO 


Arts* Holdings Inc' 

Australia 4'i% 

British Petroleum IN% 

CeUneaa Inc. Finance Co. 1*4% , 
Chdvran 'Overseas Finance 

rWIteRk Al.O/ ' \ 

uwimom w$m 

firlfcaberi Mekanhka Verfcstads 0 % 

“*%**’* 

klECO?* 


Grow Running 


Nafr Zealand 6««% 

Olivetti 4*4% 

Philips Int. Finance S.A. 4’*% 
Procter « Gamble Int. Co. 
Renault 4*4% 







'mm Non* • W&hi Tad 
hr Zamblih tax. To 


lw€o.t end The Bust Borneo Corporation. Yield h 
(4 hnortm since reduced or passed. | The 


B 888 SBS 33 ; 
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Men. 1*0 
Hlfh Low 


00/0 

W 


S’ 


41/0 

HL 


I4/7 1 * 10/3*4 

«p r 
a a? 


t 

XR 

604 

7C75 

93% 

42'. 

X 

% 

11,050 

3480* 

167 


33/6 

Il/I0*i 

at 

2 64 
10/3 
IO/3*« 
2430 
65ft 
26 

St 

% 

6440 

1910 

I3S-I 


I00*i 81*4 

S',} «■ 

10/6 
26/- 
20/4** 

39/6 
M/- 

m 


I7/I0*. 

I2/4*i 

32/9 

13/4*. 

43/9 

191/3 

27/4 


26/7*. 

17/9*4 

X 

X 

49*. 

48*. 

136 

101 

917 

378 

37/6 

22/1*. 

Si; 

as 

St 

St 

2£ 

se 

T 

176 

39/9 

T 

56/7*. 

20*. 

43/4‘e 

14 

894 

696 

240 

185 

171 9 

120 

4230 

3210 

54/- 

42/Mi 

10/9 

5fl 

St 

17/4*. 

400 

347 

268 

639*4 

280 

270 

103 

23/3 

15/3 

18/6 

11/3 

263 

80 

86*4 

64*. 

1768 

1206 

61/- 

41/3 

3905 

2789 

X 

X. 


55/4*. 

fr 


35/3 

19/1*. 

ise 

55*4 

27/M. 

28/9 

31/6 


28/- 

57/3 


44/- 

15/- 


St SC 


24/7*. 

15/0 

?r 

40 

10/6 

21/6 

23/3 


48/1*. 34/6 

66/- 33/- 


20/3 

41/- 



Ordinary 

Price, 

July 

Change 

Yield 

Stocks r. 

on 

July 


24, 1968 

week 

24 

Food. Pharmaceuticals 

-2/3 

2 7 

2 8 

Allied Suppliers 
Aspro-Nlcnoles 

58/3 

60/- 

Au, Brit. Foods 

12/9*4 

l-3d 

2-5 

Assoc. Fisheries 

9/4*. 

-4*ed 

6-1 

Avon Products 

$123*4 

>11*4 

13 

Beecham Group 

*(L 

-9d 

19 

Beghln 

Fc200 

+0 5 

3-0 

Bovrll 

46/- 

-2/9 

5-2 

Brooke Bond a B’ 

18/6 

-\h 

3-0 

Cadbury's 

56/9 

-1/6 

25 

Colg.-Pslmollve 


— *4 

2-3 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

$A6-30 

-004 

3-8 

2-4 

Exprau Dry. 'A* 

Fitch Lovell 


+6d 
+ l%d 

Gelgy 

Fr,S.66IO 

-120 

0 6 

General Foods 

$84*. 

- 3*4 

2-8 

General Hills 

838 

*4 

2-1 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

% 

-1/3 

4*» 

1- 9 

2- 4 

Horllcks 

36/3 

-3d 

4-1 

L'Oreal 

Fr.1676 

4 76 

0 9 

Motu 

L.6440 

-230 

i-8 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3125 


Perrier 

Fr. 153*4 

+5% 

... 

Procter Gamble 

*94 

- * 1*4 

2-6 

Rtnki-Hovls 

44/9 

h Msd 

4-0 

Reckltt B Colm 

Ron Group 

55/- 

10/- 

±'& 

2-9 

2-0 

Schweppes 

24/l*s 

-1 h 

3-1 

Spiders 

19/10*. 


3 4 

late A Lyle 

35/6 

ijct- 

4-90 

5 6 

Unlmtc 

Unilever 

IB/3 

81/3 

4 0 

1 8 

Unilever NY 

257/6 

-17/6 

2-5 

United Biscuits 

43/9 

4-2/3 

3-0 

Motors. Aircraft 
Assoc Englnrg. 

25/3 

4 3d 

3 2 

BLMC 

13/1*. 

937*. 

4-3d 

3 8 

Caterpillar Tract. 
Chrysler 

-?*. 

3 2 

$64*4 

-3*4 

3 1 

Citroen ' 

Fr.105 

4-2 9 


Daimler-Benz 


-23 

2 1 

Dowty Group 

-2/6 

2 9 

Dunlop 

Flat 

S&M 

4-3d 

-8 

3 0 

4 2 

ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

29/6 

851*4 

-2/3 

-5*. 

3 5 
1-9 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

46/6 

-2/10'. 

3-4 

Goodyear 

8S6*« 

-*» 

2-4 

Hawker Slddeley 

60/- 

4-2/6 

4-0 

Honda (EDR) 

44/6 

-2/6 

2 3 

Komatzu 

Y.I68 

f 12 

4 2 

J. Lucas 

53/9 

-1/6 

3 1 

Massey Ferguson 
Mlchelln 'V 

SC. 18*. 

4*4 


Fr.744 

+24 

17 

Nissan Motor 

Y.2I9 

+ 15 

3 7 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.128 7 

+ 11 

4-6 

L.3480 

-29 

3 1 

Rolls* Royce 

Rootes Mm. ‘A* 

48/6 H 

-3d 

4-7 

8/9 

— Mid 

... 

Smiths Indust. 

28/9 

-1/6 

2 8 

Stoyr*Dmler*Pch. 

%«« 

—4 

2-7 

T-ovota Motor 
Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Y3I9 

SSL 

44 
- 9 

+5 

2- 5 

3- 4 
1-3 

Westland 

21/3 

-6d 

2 6 

Wilmot-Breedan 

16/4*. 


3 4 

Office Boulp., Photo. 



Canon Camera 

Y.233 

-19 

2 1 

Eastman Kodak 

$77*. 

-1*4 

1-5 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.ISSO 

-76 

3 2 

Gestetner *A' 

58/6 

-2 h 

15 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.i 122 

-13 

2 7 

Ornlid 

X 

+9d 

3 3 

Xerox 

-5*4 

0 4 

Paper ft Publishing 
Bowater Paper 

51/9 

-2/6 

4 8 

British Printing 

20/7*. 

~7%d 

3 6 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 

39/3 

+3d 

16 

Crown Zeller. 

949 1 * 

4 1*4 

4 5 

DRG 

VA 

4 2/10*. 

3 8 

Int. Publishing 

- 3d 

5 2 

Inveresk Paper 

8/10*. 

* 3d 

1 5 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

SC.23 

-I*. 

0 8 

McGraw Hill 

$47*. 

-3*4 

News of the Wld. 

27/1*. 

+ I0*.d 

5-9 

S. Pearson 

27/4*. 

30/9 

63/9 

+3d 

3-7 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 

-9d 

-2/9 

2 0 

5 7 

W. H. Smith ‘A’ 

39/6 

27/9 

-1/6 . 

4 5 

Thomson Organ. 


5 0 

Wiggins Teape 

57/3 

+2/3 

3 5 

Capital'll Counties 

10/5*4* 

+6d . 

,3 3 

City Centra Prp. 

IS 

+Jfc * 

3-2 

City Lon. Rl. Prp.' 
Hsmmersns. 'A* 

76/3 

-2/3 

i! 

74/9 

21/9 

+ 1/9 
+ I0*id 

f-3 

Land Securities 

2-6 

Lon. Cty. Fhold. 

34/M. 

+9d 

54 

Lon. March. Saa. 

10/- 

-•id 

3 7 

Metropolitan Est B Pcy 23/3 

+6d 

2-6 

St. Martins 

26/4*i 

+ 1/3 

3-4 

Sec. Govent Gdn. 

17/7*4* 

L570-5 

-3d 

<2« 

S. G. Immobltalre 

+2-5 

4-4 

Stock Convaran. 

60/6 

+ 1/- 

0-8 

Airlines ft Shipping 
Anglo Nomaaa 

40/6 

-5/6 

1-2 

Brit. A Comm. 

35/6 

+ 1/- 

3 5 

Cammed Laird 

1$/- 

+3d 

3-4 

Cupard 

24/1*. 

+ 1/3 

4 1 

Furness Withy 
Hariand A Wolff 

% 

+9d 

-7ftd 

5-fi 

Japan Air Unas 

Y.I150 

-ISO 

2-2 

PU9F-5 

-0-5 

3 6 

Lufthansa 

%I04 

-2*4 

... 

Ocean Steamship 

8/6 

+ 1/6 

4-4 


Prices, 1961 

Ordinary 

Price, 

•et mm 

Yield 



Stacks 

July 

on 

July 

High > 

Low 

1 

24.1808 

Week 

24 

24ft 

19ft 

Pan American 

$2M. 

-ift 

1-9 

40/- 

28/9 

P. A O. Defd. 

38/0 

-1/- 

5-2 

30/9 

223 

Swan, Hunter 

28/4*. 

-6d 

4-9 

1040 

820 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr3J20 

-40 

3-4 

47ft 

35 

TWA 

$43 

“4 

2-3 



Storae 


+ 12 

- Mid 

3-0 

2-6 

699 

28/6 

29/M. 

438 

21/1*. 

Bljenkorf 

Boots Pure Drug 

w 

20/1*. 

Irit. Home Strs. 

28/6 

-3d 

3-5 

25/9 

19/- 

British Shoe 

X 

36/10*. 

+4'sd 

4-5 

27/9 

390 

22/1 

T 

Montague Burton 
Debenhams 

+3d 

+U 

3*7 

5-4 

IH 

Galerles Udayeue 

Fr.155 

-4-9 

2-2 

565 

274 

Galerlas fracdo* 

%5I5 

-5 

3-8 

St 

se 

Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

S 6 

VR 

2-6 

4-8 

65/6 

27/4*. 

2920 

49/4*. 

GUS ‘A’ 

64/10*. 

- Iftd 

2-9 

20/M. 
2208 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 

27/4*. 

Fr.B.2750 

+ 1/9 

5-0 

19/10*. 

11/9 

Int. Stores 

17/6 

- 1/- 

33 

867 

461 

Karstedt 

%BI8 

- 12 

2-2 

686 

385 

Kaufhof 

%676 

-10 

2-4 

1173 

826 

La Redoute 

Fr.!073 

f 48 

17 

400 25 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.370*. 

- 3*4 

2-1 

9 ? 

5-36 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

57/6 

+ft 

0 02 

2-9 

22*. 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

$32*4 

$A.5 22 

3-1 

182*. 

163*. 

Neckerman 

%I66*. 

-5ft 

3-9 

367 

271 1 

Nouvellos Gals. 

rr.305 

-13 

13 

181/- 

107/6 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

167/6 

-8/6 

1-9 

178 

125 

Prlntemps 

Fr. 138 

+2-4 

3-4 

36/- 

16/- 

Provld Clothg. 

35/3 

~3d 

3-1 

72*4 

56*. 

Sears Rsebuck 

$67*. 

5*. 

21 

21/6 

11/8*4 

Tesco Stores 

20/3 

1/- 

0-9 

29/7*. 

24/- 

United Drapery 

28/9 

17/11*4 

3d 

4-9 

20/9*. 

16/3 

Wool worth 

~5%d 

5-6 



Textiles, Clothing 


-2 9 

4-2 

91 4 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI .85-8 

X 

23/9 

Ashton Bros. 

33/6 

1/- 

2 4 

25*4 

Burlington 

$41% 

+ 1/7'. 

2-9 

21/- 

13/10** 

Carrington A D 
Coats, Ptns. 

20/7*. 

3-6 

70/- 

53/3 

69/- 


3-9 

34/9 

W 

Courtaulds 

30/9 

4-2 

9/4*. 

Eng. Calico 

9/0*4 

-3d 

5-5 

40/- 

St 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

45/- 

... 

3-9 

65<t 

Stevens, J P. 

$54 

-3 

4-0 

90 

71 

Teijin 

Y.8S 

+2 

7-1 

140 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y. 133 

H6 

5-3 

18/0*4 

10/10*. 

Vlyella Int 

West Riding W. 

18/- 

+ I0%d 

4-1 

69/3 

48/- 

69/- 

3d 

5-2 

15/3 

9/4 

Woolcombers 

13/10*. 

+ I'm! 

(") 



Tobacco 


-6d 

31 

141/3 

99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

136/6 

7/5*4 

7/5*4 

34/9 

5/3*4 

Carreras ‘B’ 

+ftd 

5-0 

17/- 

70/1*. 

Gallaher 

30/6 

-4*.d 

4-6 

120/- 

Imperial Tobac. 

118/- 

Hj/; 

4-0 

135/6*4 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

130/- 

■ "2/6 

1-6 



Utilitias/lUils 

$C.40*4 

4 ft 


62 

48*. 

Canadian Pacific 

7-2 

740 

657 

Chubu 

Y. 696 

- 5 

830 

695 

Chugoku 

Y, 830 

$34*. 

+ 22 

6 0 

35*. 

32 

Cons. Edison 

-% 

5-2 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.25IO 

+ 10 

5-1 

1810 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I672 

+8 

6-0 

701 

680 

Kansal Elec P 

Y.69I 

-7 

7-2 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 

%479 

-13 

3 1 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y. 101 

-1 

5-9 

2 2 

46/- 

31/6 

19/4*. 

Alliance Trust 

45/9 

-I 4*.d 

28/3 

Atlas Elec 

28/- 

- 3d 

2-5 

83/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. ‘A* Defd. 

83/- 

+ 9d 

4 2 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

36/- 

+6d 

16 

30/6 

20/- 

Cable B Wireless 

30/3 

-Mid 

2-5 

29/2*4 

20/3*4 

20/10*. 

Foreign A Col. 

29/- 

... 

2-0 

30/M. 

Globe Tel. A T. 

30/- 


2-5 

ar 

18/2*4 
160 4 

Industrial A Gen. 
Interunie 

25/1*. 

FI.200 

+ l’id 

2 

3- 0 

4- 7 

25/10*. 
247 8 

ir 

Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 

25/10*. 
FI.245 3 

FMmJ 

12 

2-9 

4-1 

215*. 

181*. 

Rollnco 

FI.2I2 

-Ift 

0-9 

wMLm 

Jjg*^ 

Wltan Inv. 

22/9* 


IS 


Monty Market Indicators 


Spot sterling showed a further modest improvement in the week 
to Wednesday while the forward discount remsined comfortably 
narrow at the equivalent of 2} per cent annual intaroat coat on 
three months' cover Treasury bill rate declined both in London 
and New York, but Eurodollar rates remained unchanged and the 
return on local authority loans declined only marginally Covered 
margins remain very narrowly in New York's favour. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91-Day 
Average 
rate or 

Allotted 

Tender 

Isaue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 
91-Day 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1967 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rate* 

% 

standing 

July 21 
1968 

250-0 

361-9 

106 10-79 

75 

2,350 0 

Apr. 19 

100-0 

227 4 

142 8-26 

24 

1.950-0 

26 

May 3 

140 0 

286 3 

441 7 21 

56 

1.900 0 

140-0 

281-3 

141 10-11 

9 

1.900-0 

.. 10 

150 0 

279-f 

141 7-13 

58 

1,900-0 

.. 17 

150-0 

290 3 

142 4-09 

25 

1,890 0 

24 

150-0 

242 6 

144 0 76 

47 

1,900-0 

.. 31 

150-0 

262 5 

t.144 9-88 

43 

I.9IQ 0 

June 7 

160-0 

277 0 

101 3-38 

56 

1,920-0 

.. 14 

150 0 

268 7 

MfcjSB 

38 

1.910-0 

21 

1500 

282 4 


24 

1,890-0 

28 

170-0 

289 8 

14470-04 

43 

1,870-0 

July 5 

150-0 

278-9 

144-9-70 

31 

1,890-0 

.. 12 

150-0 

325 2 

141 5-00 

19 

1,900-0 

* -19 

150-0 

302-7 

142 5 25 

31 

I.fl00 


* On July 19th, tenders for 91-dsy bills, at 698 4s. 50. .secured 
31 per cam, higher tenders being allotted In full, fhs Offer for 
this week was for £150 million 9l3sjrb(lls. 


PriceM908 

Ordinary 

Btodie 

Price, 

July 

Chenge 

on 

July' 

High 

Low ' 

MieCetlaneoue 

24^1908 

we«k ' 

; 24 

400 

309 

Air Liquids 

Affled B.P. 

WHUam Baird ' 

FrJ72 

+ 15 

2-4- 

42/9 

31/6 

’Jm » 

26/9 

I3/4*i 

42/9 

+ Msd 

+ 1 
4-7 

Bascobell 

28/- 

+3d 

4-4 

37^ 

2S3 

Bookers 

30/9 

-3d 

4 8 

61/“ 

440 

British Match 

58/0 

-1/3 

3-9 

13/11*4 
16/Ms 

» 

British Oxygen 

British Ropes 

ir 

-3ftd 
—6d 

3-8 

5-# 

10/3 

46/9 

r 

‘Cope Allman 

De La Rue 

Jm 

+2/6 

84 

)-2 

50/9 


IfcjSUherf 

#9/9 

40 h 

-1 h 
+J/3 

40 

3-8 

2U/L 

47/3 

# 

Hudson's Bey 
- Inchope 

C.ltoh 

i. 

“'3/9 

1-9 

+2 

5 1 

iat 

at 

Johnson Matthey 
Litton Industrial 

m 

+0d 

-5% 

24 

118 

82*4 

Mlnneu M. B M. 

BIOS** 

-2 

V-4 

200 

11$ 

Mitsui 

Y.I94 

+20 

3-0 

15/6 

9/4% 

Pillar Holdings 

Sean 'A' 

IS/4's 

+3d 

4-3 

34/l's 

21/- 

34/M. 

+ 1/3 

3-0 

20/9 

16/6 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

20/9 

+4*.d 

3-8 

17/10% 

St 

w 

17/10*4 

41/- 

+6d 

“ 1/3 

3-0 

5 2 

40*. 

Union Carbide 

$42 

-2*4 

4-8 

9/M. 

6/7*. 

United Glass 

8/7*. 

- 4*id 


50 h 

30/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

47/6 

6d 

31 



Oil 




643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.558 

-.13 

20 

98/- 

61/3 

67/- 

Brit. Petroleum 

88/9 

+ 1/6 

4-1 

96/6 

Burmah Oil 

88/3 

-</“ 

3 5 

194 

155 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr. 165-1 

-1-4 

4 1 

80*4 

68*. 

Gulf Oil 

$80*4 

— ’1 

2-7 

50*4 

42*i 

Mobil Oil 

$50% 


4-0 

2270 

1440 

Petroflns 

Fr.B.2126 

-18 

4 5 

£30*4 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch w 

£28 

Ift 

27 

94/3 

IX"' 

Shell Transport 

89/6 

H l/lft 

2 5 

66% 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$64*4 

1% 

4-2 

57% 

50*4 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$54% 

-2 

3 9 

74ft 

66% 

Stan. Oil N J. 

$76% 

■1 2% 

4-7 

84 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$79% 

1 

3 6 



Gold Mines—Finance 



16/6 

10/10*. 

Ashanti 

15/7*. 

133/M. 

... 

7-6 

192/6 

100/- 

£22% 

OFSIT 

-1/3 

6 2 

£31% 

Anglo-American 

£27% 

-I *4 

2-8 

72/- 

45/7*. 

Charter Cons. 

65/9 

I-3/3 

2-0 

85/- 

45/— 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

% 

-1/3 

2-1 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

+2/6 

4-1 

440/- 

2B2/6 

J'burg Cons. 

380/- 

-15/- 

2-0 

180/- 

129/4*. 

Rand Selection 

162/6 

12/6 

2 9 

212/6 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

183/9 

H/3 

2-8 



Mines A Metals 




29ft 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.25 

-1*. 

... 

3975 

2387 5 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3275 

+75 

2 5 

52% 

45*. 

Amer. Mot. Cllm. 

$47 

-2% 

4-0 

71- 

4/10*. 

Amal. Tin Niger 

6/9 

+ 1/- 

5-3 

54*« 

39'. 

Anaconda 

$47 

3 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

48/6 

1*3/6 

4 1 

80/- 

636 

Cont'd Tin Smelters 

75/- 


4-6 

£32ft 

£19*. 

De 4*ers Defd 

£28*4 

— *4 

2 3 

108 

93 

Falconbrldge 

$C.l0l'i 

1% 


116*. 

99% 

Inter. Nickel 

$101 

% 

49 

47% 

37*. 

Kennecott 

II 

2*. 

19/7*. 

10/9 

Lonrho 

f-3d 

6 2 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

74/- 

12/- 

0-6 

95 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Fr.87 2 

i 1 7 

3-1 

50*4 

37*. 

Reynolds Metals 

$36 

1% 

2 5 

156/- 

92/6 

R.T.Z 

145/6 

+ 1/6 

1 4 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

25/6 

-r 3d 

27 4 

85/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel 1 rust 

72/6 

- 3/- 

11-4 

St 

116/- 

Selection T rust 

159/- 


2-0 

500 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr.B.2160 

-82 

2-3 

70/6 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantation*, EU. 

46/9 

-6d 

21-2 

17-6 

3/M. 

1/9 

Assam Corn'd. 

2/1% 

+ l*»d 

64/- 

55/- 

Coos. T. A Lnds. 

61/9 

+9d 

13 0 

B 

2/K 

22/10% 

2fV» 

10/9 

1/8*4 

Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokal 

Plantation Holdgs. 

T 

H/J 

2/5% 

1*4d 

fftd 

Tftd 

9-0 
10 1 


Key Money and ArMCrafe Rataa 

London: July 24 

Bank Rate % 

furo-eterling deposits 

(from 8%. 21/3/08) 7% 

(/n Paris): 

Deposit rates: 

2 days’ notice 7ft 

7 days’ notice: 

3 months' 8%*, 

Clearing banka 5'. 

NBW YORK 

Dlacount houses 5*4 

Treasury bills 5-29 

Local authorities 7*4-7% 

Certs, of Deposit 8-00 

3 months' Pxed: 

Sterlings 

Local authorities 8 

Spot race $2 3925 

Finance houses 8'«-8'« 

Forward discount 

7 days’ 

(3 months'): M. cents 

Interbank rate 7*4 

Forward cover 

3 months' 

(J months'); ' 

Treasury Bills 7*. 

Annusl int. cost 2%% 1 

Burfrdolter depoelts: 

Ineoetmont currency 1 

7 days' notice 5% 

Investment $ 39% pram * 

3 months' 0% 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour of: 

Margins (3 months') 

Lest week % This wedfc % 

Treasury Bllle 

N. York "u N. York ’ty 

luro-ddlar/UK total 

N. York, *’■ HYorK ^ 

authority loans , 

Bur»dollpr/Bure sterling 
UMwarMAiUtivgt Margflhe 

London % N. York. , ^ 

(f days') ' J 

BUre-doTtur/UK focal 

London 2 London i** 

audierfty loane 

Buro^ollar^nterbank 

London 2 London 
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Republicans’ choice 

In Florida next week the second 
stage of the American presi¬ 
dential campaign will open. Mr 
Richard Nixon’s nomination as 
Republican candidate seems in¬ 
evitable, page ii. What happens 
at the convention, page 32. 




American recession? 

July has been a golden month 
for sterling, instead of the crisis 
month which many gloomy 
prophets had feared. But the 
danger before Mr Jenkins now 
is of a winter slowdown in 
world trade, page 12. A cor¬ 
respondent reports from America 
on the possibilities of a downturn 
there, and is frankly gloomyv 
page 51. Who will make room 
for the balance of payments 
improvements which Britain and 
America intend to secure ? page 
52 . 




The Czech crunch 

The confrontation at Ciema nad 
Tisou, and its consequences and 
effects in and outside Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, are discussed on pages 16 
to 20. 


What world? 

Pope Paul’s encyclical on birth 
control is a tragedy for the 
world, and a disaster for his 
church, page 14. 


A mug’s game 

, Sir Henry Benson’s committee 
Want the Government to hand 
Oyer £8.8 million a ycalr from 
, W' betting tax to arrett the 
' yecliite of "BriiMv hotteraemg. 
'fit Jenkins should tell them to 


Government backs Genesis 

An official report to the Govern¬ 
ment comes cautiously down on 
the side of those astronomers 
who believe the universe was 
created with a big bang. A new, 
£2 million, three-tnile wide 
telescope at Cambridge may 
show if they’re right, page 54. 


Messing about in bopts 

The first tit i , series on leisare 
goes to s6a with the yachtsmen; 
;pkge"$6. 
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52 Who Will Make Room ? 

53 No Workers on the Board 

54 “ A Universe With A Definite Beginning" 
56 Britain : North Sea Gas — not just testing ; 

Building workers ; Hovercraft; Electricity pay ; 
Airlines on strike ; Tyres 

61 International: Currencies; which tide is turn¬ 
ing ? ; Yaounde convention ; Ireland ; Brittany ; 
American steel—the dinosaur moves; Atomic 
power ; Fibres ; Singapore shipping ; American 
car imports; Australian economy 
68 Investment: Matters of fact and judgment ; 
London market; Tesco ; John Brown ; Copper 
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The Cutting Language 

Sih—I n the course of your interesting article 
of July 20th you said that the National 
Engineering laboratory "has taken little dis¬ 
cernible trouble to explain its misgivings to 
industry or to invite industry’s co-operation 
in the day-to-day working out of its own 
language.” 

During the last twelve months the 
laboratory's professional staff concerned with 
this subject, who number about twenty, have : 
organised three conferences for this purpose, 
two. at East Kilbride, and one in Birming¬ 
ham, attended by 600 delegates, mostly from 
industry; published seven articles in the 
technical press; given six courses on numer¬ 
ical control languages, two in conjunction 
with the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority; given '24 lectures at universities 
and technical colleges; served as members of 
20 national and international committees 
related to numerical control; have received 
over 600 visitors from industry and have 
pan-programmed many components for 
industrial organisations. Seventeen organisa¬ 
tions have seconded staff to NEL for periods 
of from one week to ten months to gain 
experience in numerical control processors, 
post-processors and part-programming. 

The object of these activities has been to 
inform users of the merits of various pro¬ 
grammes so that they could form their own 
judgments. We may not have been as effective 
as we hoped but this is surely a not inconsid¬ 
erable effort ?■—Yours faithfully, 

F. D. Penny 
Director, 

National Engineering Laboratory 
East Kilbride, Glasgow 


Rhodesia 

Sir —Has The Economist taken leave of its 
senses ? How otherwise explain the cynicism 
and amorality—however disguised as real- 
politik—-which are the principal ingredients 
of “ The Race in Rhodesia ” (July 27th) ? 
Erratically as The Economist has wobbled 
pver its Rhodesian policies (a glance at your 
files will show what I mean), nothing pub¬ 
lished so far can match your latest apologia 
for a sell-out in Rhodesia. 

You pretend what you propose is the only 
^reasonable way of getting an admittedly 
inglorious settlement ” rather than “ an 
^inexcusable sell-out.” But wh^t you really are 
saying is that some sell-outs might be more 
.excusable, than others. "Realistically” you 
Ido not shirk from advocating the need for a 
“bogus” deal with the rebels. Apparently, 
•cheating in daylight is preferable to under¬ 
hand Cheating. 

It has become so fashionable these days to 
say that “ the facts of life ” are that Britain 
is not willing to use force against Rhodesia 
or economic sanctions against South Africa,. 
< so what is one to do except to appease as 
decently as one can—as though'there were 
ho Alternative to this kind of Municheeritig ? 
Jilt’s perhaps pointless axgutn| with ‘ you 
ut the Atony fallacies and inaccuracies in 


your analysis which are essential to your 
^fcoH^tyjOtathat Sir Alec Douglas-Home is 
I tight; bur^at least it may be worth while 
Minting out that much as you scoff at African 
weaknesses and vulnerability, in the long run 
the “African factor” cannot be dismissed as 
a determinant of policies in Africa. 

It’s easy to scoff at “ African military 
ineptitude ”; but you might remind your 
readers that, long as it took, it was the 
Congolese soldiers who themselves in the end 
expelled the mercenaries from their country. 
Good soldiers need time and experience to 
develop; but they do evolve in time : even 
black soldiers. Not that one wishes to en¬ 
courage conditions for this to happen; but 
what alternative do you offer ? 

The most you can offer is a policy that 
will “ save Zambia and Rhodesia from full 
apartheid.” By only half-bogus policies one 
might, I suppose, hope that British policy 
will succeed in getting only half-apartheid f 
You forgot to add that Africans ought to 
feel grateful for a British policy of deceit 
that will help them remain at least half-free. 
Why don’t you tell this to the Czechs ? 

Munich, too, as one recalls, had to do with 
the Czechs.—Yours faithfully, Colin Legum 
Richmond, Surrey 


Constitutional Reform 

Sir —On July 13th you remarked that judges, 
appointed by an American president “tend 
to speak with his voice” and on July 20th, 
the distinguished chief correspondent of the 
New York Times, Anthony Lewis, advised you 
to “ remember that Earl Warren was 
appointed as Chief Justice by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower.” 

You may ask Mr Lewis to remember 
reports of the New York Times saying that 
before Mr Eisenhower became President he 
was not a member ’of, neither did he ever 
vote for, the Republican party and that at 
the Convention • in 1952 Mr Eisenhower’s 
promise to appoint Mr Warren as Chief 
Justice was based on a cease-fire agreement 
between them when Mr Warren withdrew 
his candidacy. 

This deal contradicts the implication that 
Mr Eisenhower had chosen Mr Warren 
because he expected Mr Warren’s influence 
at the Supreme Court to be in line with 
Republican philosophy.—Yours faithfully, 

New York Andrew Frey 


Zambia 

Sir —Your article on Zambia (July 20th) shows 
either bias or complete ignorance. You refer 
to Mr Kapwepwe as the ’* angry foreign 
minister.” He is neither angry nor foreign 
minister. You refer to the statement he is 
alleged to have made about whites killing 
black men for money. Surely it is not your 
•intention to refute this. You surely know 
that one of the strongest reasons for your 
government supplying arms to Nigeria is 
because of oil interests, fa the same time 
you publish a photograph of vultures waiting 
to feed on the corpses of Biafrans killed 
with British arms. Are you suggesting that 
the arms are given to‘Nigeria out 
tion for the Biafrans ? 

You suggest, that President Kaunda was 
talking tough about British minister* to keep 
the support of the Bembas This is an /insult 
to 1 him .and a. gross • misunderstanding of,, 
Zambian politics. He sgts^hak he wsjMPfeet 
your miniate!** ■ 


thinks He dogs hot need to go outside Zambia 
to win popularity.* ^ .■ J ‘‘ 1 ; 

Finally yo|i , imply that if developing 'flbiliun- 
tries havh/' to gef any ;aiti twit your 
country they 1 should., support South Africa. 
How would Churchill have felt, doringthe 
second world war if the Americans had g&ed 
him to support the Nazis before giving,-aid 
to your country ? If this is the sort Of condi¬ 
tion your country is willing to impose, my 
advice is ; keep your aid to yourself, mate, 
wc do not want to subsist on blood moneys?— 
Yours faithfully, Tauseni Mwanza 

Lusaka, Zambia 


Jerusalem 

Sir —On June fifch you printed a reader's letter 
which mentioned, inter alia, that the majority 
of the people of Jerusalem “ have bedn Jews 
throughout the past 100 years.” Thi* state¬ 
ment was denied in two readers’ letters fftim 
Arab countries that appeared in your issue of 
July 6th. As a demographer and long-time 
student of the evolution of Jerusalem's 
population, allow me to correct the erroneous 
impression that spay have bpgn created by 
these rejoinders! 

The original letter referred to the City of 
Jerusalem. The writers of the rejoinders, on 
the other hand, quoted data for the whole of 
the sub-district of Jerusalem from the period 
of the British mandate. Already at the time of 
the Censuses of 1922 and 1931 this sub-district 
Included many villages in addition to the City 
of Jerusalem. Towards the end of the man¬ 
datory period the Jerusalem sub-district was 
enlarged so that it comprised also the pre¬ 
viously separate regions of Bethlehem and 
Jericho. The 1944-1946 figures quoted in your 
readers’ letters do, in fact, include- all the 
(settled) population of this extensive 'territory 
outside the City of Jerusalem. 

In the City of Jerusalem, there was a clear 
majority of Jews throughout the mandatory 
period, as is easily ascertainable from the 
published official statistics. This applies both 
to the municipal area of mandatory times and 
to the present municipal area, which is larger. 
The number of Jews in the mandatory 
municipal area and their proportion among 
the total * population of the city were as 
follows : 1922 census : 33*971 (54.3 per Cent), 
1931 census : 51,222 (56.6 per cent), official 
population estimate for end of 1944 : 97,000 
(61.8 per cent). 

There exists no official and reliable 
population figures for Jerusalem towards the 
end of the Ottoman period (prior to the 
British mandate). But the many estimates that 
can be, found in the voluminous literature of 
that period (including British consular 
reports), however divergent they are in other 
respects, concur that a* from about the middle 
of the 1880s there wa* Su majority of'tows. 
Nor is this fact suvprisinjg, since thg^iirigreised 
flow of Jewish jmniigmots during period 
turned largely towards Jerusalem^Hbecause of 
the Jews’ traditional attachment id this city. 
The number of Jews in Jerusalem, anti their 
proportion in the total population oTtiweity. 
are stated to have been conudpvably higher 
before the outbreak Of World War I than in 
the 1922 census, since during that-war the 
Jewish population was much . reduced Jty 
^departures of Entente nationals (especially 
Russians), etc. ; * 

At the end of 1967, the numbed of Jirivs in , 
Jerusalem was-officially.^stiipat^'ot-itgwdb, 
:ie., about 75 percent of thp totalpepuiation 
within the municipal boundaries of the 
reunited pity.—Yours faithfully,. O. Schmelz 
Jerusalem -'S-Va*'■ 
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*WQRLD BANK 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development, Washington D.C, 

The World Bank invites applicbtiotisfor on problems dF sector and project and/or experience In one or more of the 
the following posts which an of indefinite analysis in order to provide a better following fields; factors affecting supply 
duration mth career prospects . Salaries basis for judgements on appropriate demand, trade and prices of goods 
are net qf m tax and paid m U.S. policies and investment priorities in internationally exchanged, especially 
Dollars : levels are fixed on the basis of various sectors in the Bank’s member primary commodities? statistical tech- 
qpakfyations dm experience , Terms of countries. Research is carried out niques applicable to analysis in inter* 
iemce inchde retirement plan, life and largely independently and offers oppor- national commodities fields, including 
nodical insurance, home leave and eduea- tunities for both desk and field work in fiuniliarity with (qggoajetoc analysis; 
turn grants. Pottages paid. developing countries. Contacts with fatern.tinw.1 commodit y ng* r* * *f * * * 

_ ________ outside researchers are encouraged and commercial policies; meets ofexchange 

MANPOWER publication in various staff papers or and trade policies onretearch aliOcstion. 

ECONOMIST elsewhere js expected. Experience in emplHcal reHeahA and 

IT; . r% . . Age 30-45 Q ualifications : economic analysis, especially in mar- 

grojects Department, X^uLveraiiy degree in Economics *T S ’ f A Work ^JST 

Education Division) or other related subjects. Post-graduate languages dutiable. 

Functions will be mainly related to studies and/or research experience would DTTQT Tr 

projects involving education and train- be ail advantage. Successful candidates * UfiLlt 

ing for human resounds development will have the ability to plan and under- FINANCE 

with some participation in Bank / take analytical studies; a thorough t?PnMniUTQT 

UNESCO co-operative programmes, understanding of economic theory; and 1 

Some travel. familiarity and experience with modern (Projects Department, 

Age 30-45. Qualifications; research methods and tools together Education Division) 

Mfiausirtfs saraiaaMafB 

Economics, particularly in such fields Familiarity with the problems of do- 2 K 2 S,i “ 

as Economic Development, Education veloping countries and development 2 ™"!“ 
and Training* Labour Economics. In- economics is required. A WORKING 31 jo. vjuflliflcaaoiM. 
dustrial Relations and Management, KNOWLEDGE OF FRENCH OR A good diversity degree in economics 
and Public Finance. Knowledge of SPANISH IS ESSENTIAL. These “ d » background in public finance 
simple statistical techniques plus ex- appointments require occasional travel 'j an interest in the financing of 
penence m human resources develop- to Asia, Africa and Latin America m education) is essential Mid the successful 
ment and planning, such as projecting connection with the economists own ^ 

manpower requirements) r el ating oc- research or on consulting assignments. rai^&uy witn problems ot 

cupations t* Educational and trying educational fiwncmg on both the 

XSASSSiSZS INTERNATIOrtAL SffSSS 

population and migration trends on the ECONOMIST < ^ Ve °* Mne ? t -’ a ) ? ^”^ 2 ^ 

labour market. Atoowledge of develop- (Commodities and Trade) ISTP c ?r trie l aBd 
ing countries and characteristic develop- l v ' wn “' ,ulHes jraue/ economic development problems is 
ment problems A WORKING Commodities Economists of the Econo- essential. This post calls for someone 
vxtawt r n r f E nv fitted mics Department conduct basic research with financial aptitude) negotiating 
F R P N r w OR cpAMicu for purposes of forecasting future ability and knowledge of investment 
ESSENTIAL supply, demands and price outlook for criteria. A knowledge of foreign Ufa* 

major internationally traded primary guages desirable. * 

SECTOR 
RESEARCH 
ECONOMIST 
(Five Posts) 

(i) Agriculture (ii) Education St Ma&* 
power (iii) Industry (iv) Transportation 
(v) Public Utilities. 

The Sector and Project Research Group 
is responsible for operational research 


on problems of sector and project 
analysis in order to provide a better 
basis for judgements on appropriate 
policies and Investment priorities in 
various sectors in the Bank’s member 
countries. Research is carried out 
largely independently and offers oppor¬ 
tunities for both desk and field work in 
developing countries. Contacts with 
outside researchers are encouraged and 
publication in various staff papers or 
elsewhere is expected. 

Age 30-45. Qualifications: 

A good university degree in Economics 
or other related subjects. Post-graduate 
studies and/or research experience would 
be ail advantage. Successful candidates 
will have the ability to plan and under¬ 
take analytical studies; a thorough 
understanding of economic theory; and 
familiarity and experience with xxtodem 
research methods and tools together 
with drafting ability; all preferably 
demonstrated by prior publications. 
Familiarity with the problems of de¬ 
veloping countries and development 
economics is required. A WORKING 
KNOWLBPGE OF FRENCH OR 
SPANISH IS ESSENTIAL. These 
appointments require occasional travel 
to Asia, Africa and Latin America in 
connection with the economists own 
research or on consulting assignments. 

INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIST 
(Commodities and Trade) 

Commodities Economists of the Econo¬ 
mics Department conduct basic research 
for purposes of forecasting future 
supply, demands and price outlook for 
major internationally traded primary 
commodities. They advise Bank country 
missions on export earnings outlook for 
the country and on marketing and 
economic aspects of commodity-orien¬ 
ted investment projects. 

Ago QssiiSmimm 
A barn ecbnotoic education including g 
good university degree and preferably 

h| given to Am ww have taming 


For complete job descriptions and forms of 
application, write to: 

The Appointments Officer, 
International Recruitment Unit, 
Room 304, 

Ministry of Overseas Development, 
B and House, Stag Place, 
taondon, S.W.i. 

indicating relevant post and sending brief 
career summary. 


‘wmm&’BAm 
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The fathers of25,000 European children went to work for Texaco. Without changing jobs. 

Last year, the Caltex Company changed its operations in 12 European countries. Texaco became the 
employer of thousands of former Caltex people. Shortly before, Deutsche Erdol A.G. and other petroleum 
companies also joined the Texaco family, and thousands of other Europeans began receiving the benefits 
of working for a worldwide leader in petroleum. Wherever we work, we have two big responsibilities: one 
to the country in which we serve, the other to the world in which we live. We think you’ll like the way 
we do business. For free brochure, “The World of Texaco," write to the following address nearest you- 
Managing Director, Texaco Europe Limited, 149 avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium; Managing Director, 
Texaco Limited, 117 Park Street London Wl, England. 
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When you've readied die level 
of the new280SE 

something mote than prestige begins. 


The 280 SE is one of the new The 4-speed automatic transmission And mb we Still say 

generation of Mercedes-Benz-and one in the 280 SE is impeccable and “The world’s safest Cat?” 

of the “upper range** of Mercedes creamy smooth. And the system It’s true that, after all the Mercedes 

cars. In the big, spacious, fuel-injection allows you to switch over to manual pioneer work, other cars are 

engii^d cars luxury is carefully gear change whenever you want to. beginning to build In more safety, 

planned and 'prestige* rests on sheer Mercedes have also perfected a But too many stop short at the cost, 

engineering skill. self-levelling device. Air is pumped Mercedes deliberately crash new cars 

The brand new 2.8 litre fuel-injection automatically into a spring bellows, in a programme of safety fact-finding 

engine demonstrates afresh the fact keeping the ride level-and the that never stops. Achievements 

that Mercedes get more thrust from a headlamps pointing safely down the go far beyondpadded steering 

given size ofpower unit. And you*ll feel road-even when the rear of the carls wheel, pliable switches, safety locks 

that thrust-espedally in second and fully loaded. and so on. Mercedes safety is based 

third gear-just where you need it tor And the 280 SL Grand Tourer on localising the shock of impact, 

safer overtaking. It's an exceptionally The new 280 SL shares the comfort The passenger compartment is the 

quiet engine, too. At 70 mph you're of its predecessors, with leg-room and 'strong box'. Around it everything 

completely relaxed and still 30 mph head-room in plenty. And now the else is designed to give way and 


below cruising speed! 

The 280 SE also marks the 
point in the Mercedes range 
where fiiel-injected 
engines begin. In fact, 
the 280 SE is the only 
six cylinder production 
saloon car in the world to 
offer this aid to smooth 
acceleration and petrol 
economy. 

No uncertain, spluttering starts 
in cold weather. No burnmgup waste 
fuel. The system is completely 
reliable and needs little attention. 


"strong-silent" car is even 
stronger with 2.8 litres 
under the bonnet-but 
just as quiet, warm 
and relaxing to 
drive tor 


onmlliUi 
furi*fr0tcticfr4oghmd 
grandtoumkavailablewtto 


cushion. , 

You owe it to yourself to spend an 
hour behind the wheel of a 
280 SE or280 SL even if you're not 
thinking of buying right now. 

For thp address of your nearest 
dealer ring01-9602151. 

Mercedes-Benz (Great Britain) Ltd. 
Great West Road, Brentford, Middx. 
For enquiries about export tax 
concession purchase, contact Export 
Division, 127 Park Lane, London, W.l. 
Tel: 01-6295578. 

0 Mercedes-Benz 


power pteotag and Wtfom.tk 
trMumttdon. Priee tmjt f r o gutl OM . 





BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
the most powerful aerospace 

company in Europe 


^ttk 1 ; ■■ 






BAG aircraft and weapons systems have been chosen 
by over half of all the countries in the world. 


Rapier ia the world's finest and latest 
mobile tactical low level AA missile system. It has already 
destroyed low flying ground attack jet aircraft (above) and 
has hit a towed low level "drainpipe" target, measuring 
18 dm x 2.13 m, at 3 kms range. 


MlttftM AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


lOO PALL MALL LONDON SW1 


BAC 204 
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Thu Williams Hudson Group Is concornod 
with tho unloadlng f handling, storing and 
dollvory of all typos of Industrial cargo. 

This Is our business. 

It's not spoctacular~buslnoss. When 
we’re doing our Job wall, you taka us for 
granted. In fact, you’d only notice us If wo 
slipped up-or If we weren’t there to shift 
and store your Industrial cargo. 

Thatfs why many of you have never 
heard of us. Which Is all that It should be, 
except that you may be looking for ex* 
aetty the kind of service we offer. Go we 
produced this book to tell you all about 
the Williams Hudson Group. If you follow 
the dotted line you’ll see what we mean. If 
you cut out the coupon, we’ll send you a copy 
by return. And If you think this Is a dotty 
way of getting new business, consider 
our problem: we need to get noticed. 


The Williams Hudson Gr 

8 Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3.01-488 3171 , 
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Meet the malitcompanles operating 
In the Williams Hudson Group: 

Williams Hudson Ltd. 

Samusl Williams &. Sons Ltd. 

Samuel Williams Transport Ltd. 

The Dagenham Lighterage Co. Ltd. 

Harrisons (London) Ltd. 

William Dioklnaon & Co. Ltd. . 

John Hudson Fuel & Shipping Ltd. 

John Hudson & Company Ltd. 

John Hudson (Birmingham) Ltd. 

John Hudson (Sootland) Ltd. 

S. T. Fuels Limited 
Hudson Steamship Company Limited 
K. S. Paul Produots Limited 
Centralube Limited 
Mattereon Limited 
Ormerod Engineers Limited 
Springfield Warehousing & Wharfage Co. Ltd. 
Springfield Transport Limited 
Springfield Mechanical Handling Limited 
British Columbia Wharves Limited 
Vancouver Wharves Limited 
Vanoouver Shipping Agencies Limited 
Kitlmat Wharves Limited 
Forwarding & Shipping Co. Cltex 
(London) Ltd. 

(50% Interest) 

Sheerness Harbour Stevedores 
(50% Interest held by Cltex) 

Cltex Havenbedrijf N.V. 

<50% Interest) 
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wherever 
there is a point 
to be made- 
person to person- 
in world 
markets 



Put your business in good hands 

Dodwell are on the spot - ready to answer - ready to act. Well 
staffed branches the world over are there to advise and inform 
you about the market. Put your export or import business in 
their hands and let them take care of your overseas expansion. 
Plan a talk with Dodwell-the organisation that has made 
famous names famous the world over. 



DODWELL 

a force in world trading* 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED, INTERNATIONAL 
MARKETING. TRADING AND SHIPPING. 

HEAD OFFICE: 18 FINSBURY CIRCUS. LONDON EC2 
Telephone: 01-586 8040 - Telex: London 28411 21813 
BRANCHES. SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
Hoflg Kong, Japan USA, Canada, Watt Germany, 

Australia, Kenya, Uganda, Tanzania and India. 

Connections throughout the world *1 


established 1856 
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Republicans on the Beach 


As America’s Republican party gathers in Miami Beach 
to nominate its presidential candidate for next November’s 
election, all the signs point to Mr Richard Nixon as their 
choice. The political portents have made a habit of being 
misleading in America this year and sheer chance has made 
a habit of cutting them down. But 60 per cent of the 
Republican rank and file is behind Mr Nixon and the rest 
is divided between Governor Nelson Rockefeller of New 
York and Governor Ronald Reagan of California. With 
this and with the endorsement of ex-President Eisenhower, 
it is hard to see how Mr Nixon can fail to get the second 
bite at the .Presidency for which he has been sharpening 
his teeth for so long. It has to be admitted, however, that 
delegates once thought to be firmly committed to him are 
playing harder to get as the deadline approaches and he 
is not yet sure of the nomination on the first ballot. 

Mr Nixon has come.a long way since he was beaten, 
by the narrowest of margins, by President Kennedy in 
1 §60 and since he flounced out of California after losing 
the Governorship* in 1962. He has made a fortune as a 
lawyer, he has toured the world studying political and 
economic situations, he has chatted up famous men, he has 
ingratiated himself with his party by an cvcr-ready willing¬ 
ness to speak at Republican fund-raising dos. In the process 
he has become a favourite of local party officials and thus 
has scarcely needed to campaign openly this year. 

In practice this has been something of a handicap, for 
Mr Nixon needed opportunities to show that he can now 
win elections, that he has become a votc-gctter instead of 
a vote-loser. This is why he entered primary elections 
in states where Republicans can thus show their presidential 
preference ; but these were little help since he had no serious 
opposition in them. The charge that Mr Nixon cannot win 
rests on the contention that he cannot attract the Democratic 
and independent votes that are essential if the Republican 
party, in an apparently permanent minority in the United 
States, is to elect a President. 

That Governor Rockefeller could bring in these non- 
Republican votes has been his main argument in his bid 
for the nomination ; Mr Rockefeller has been Mr Nixon’s 
only obvious rival since he finally brought himself to enter 
the campaign—and stay in it. He has counted on mounting 
popular pressure to push him into the nomination over 
the heads of the party henchmen, as the only man who 
can win the' Presidency in a year when the Republicans 
ought to win if- they are ever going to. But the public 


opinion polls have been speaking in maddeningly different 
directions. According to Dr Gallup, Mr Rockefeller comes 
to Miami Beach running roughly equal with the two potential 
Democratic candidates, while Mr Nixon is now two points 
ahead of Vice President Humphrey and five ahead of 
Senator McCarthy. According to a (later) Lou Harris poll, 
Mr Rockefeller would easily beat both Democrats while Mr 
Nixon would easily lose. 

Mr Nixon has operated by getting as much publicity 
as he can and committing himself as little as possible, 
especially in public. So far he has concentrated on gathering 
the widest possible range of support within his party—and 
has, it seems, achieved exactly that. One of his points has 
been that the old Goldwaterites could go along with him 
but not with Governor Rockefeller. Their hero, of course, 
is Governor Reagan, the third visible possibility for the 
Republican nomination- and the man who has been picking 
up delegates lately. Mr Reagan claims that, when it comes 
to the actual presidential campaign, he, and he alone, could 
save the southern states from Governor Wallace of 
Alabama, the independent conservative candidate. There 
are those who think that, if Mr Rockefeller does succeed 
in stopping Mr Nixon, Mr Reagan will slip in between them 
both and snatch the nomination. 

Mr Nixon could in fact probably counter Mr Wallace 
as effectively as could Mr Reagan. If the threat still seems 
serious as the election contest develops, Mr Nixon may feel 
obliged to conduct a campaign along the necessarily 
conservative lines. But it is doubtful if he could manage 
this without losing support in the northern cities, the support 
that he must have to win the Presidency, among liberals, 
Negroes and independents (which is the support that Mr 
Rockefeller promises to bring to the Republicans if he is 
nominated). And if Mr Nixon did try to hold the 
reactionaries without dropping the progressives, he could 
hardly do'it without reviving the old cry of “ tricky Dicky ” 
which did him so much damage ip the past. 

Once he is nominated he will have to broaden his 
constituency somehow or other, to gather in the widest 
possible range of national, instead of merely Republican, 
support—a very different proposition. Where the Republicans 
are concerned, Mr Nixon is the man in the middle. If he 
is , to be in the middle where the country is concerned, then 
he has to move to the left of his party. His acceptance 
speech next Thursday, provided he gets to make it, may 
show how far he is prepared to go. 
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The hard line that he has maintained so far on foreign 
policy—especially on the Var in Vietnam and on east-west 
relations—will not serve him so well then ; to be the man 
the Russians want least as American President is no longer 
an asset on the ballot paper. So far Mr Nixon has been able 
to leave the intra-party argument on Vietnam to the 
Rockefeller people and the Reagan people to fight out. 
Hut if he is nominated he can hardly remain on the 
sidelines for long. 

On the other hand Mr Nixon’s “ firm ” line on law and 
order (“swift and sure” retaliation against the perpetrators 
of violence) docs clearly match the public mood. That mood 
is likely to harden if, as has already begun to happen (to 
the Vice President in Los Angeles, for example), the 
candidates are denied a hearing by uncontrollable demon¬ 
strators. On the other issues that can be expected to 
dominate the election campaign—civil rights for Negroes, 
poverty, urban decay, closely linked with one another and 
with the question of government deficits and inflation— 
Mr Nixon’s proposals have at least the advantage of being 
somewhat different, and therefore of appearing more 
imaginative, than the solution that the Administration has 
been offering with so little impact for so long. As might be 
expected from a Republican, Mr Nixon wants the attacks on 
the problems to be mainly under private auspices and he 
wants the Negroes to do more to help themselves. His 
proposals are closely aligned to much of the current thinking 
on these matters, among Negro leaders as well as white 
experts. 

But little, if any, of this will appeal to that influential 
section of the American people, the articulate, politically 
conscious intellectuals, young and old, who have made it 
clear during the first stage of this year’s election campaign 
(the stage which is now ending) that they are sick and tired 
of the existing political machines and patterns. In Mr Walter 
Lippmann’s view, “ the two organised parties today no longer 
represent the true majority of the people.” The people that 


he refers to have been flocking to Senator McCarthy’s 
meetings, the only crowded, 

weeks ; but others have felt unable tp ftoci im)%lh^re ^ce 
Robert Kennedy’s murder. These are ihflf people "jyhdm 
Governor Rockefeller hoped to pullon‘Whi "bandwagon 
that has never got rolling. If they, choose 

between Mr Nixon and Vice Presid#it Humphrey fllelxt 
November, as seems probable, they may opt out of the 
election altogether. 

The way to prevent this, it is suggested, is to find vice 
presidential candidates that will bring them back in. For 
this purpose the obvious running-mate for Mr Humphrey 
was Senator Edward Kennedy ; his “ final, firm ” refusal 
to be considered is a nasty blow for the Democratic 
organisation. Mayor Lindsay of New York would give 
Mr Nixon the same sort of dividend, but he is nearly as 
firm as Senator Kennedy in his refusal of the job. So far 
Mr Nixon has refrained from committing himself—in public, 
anyway ; the vice presidential nomination is a useful 
sweetener to have in reseve if the balloting gets bitter 
next week. 

But it is the presidential candidate who really matters and 
at this point it should be said that, however, dissatisfied 
American commentators may be with the choice that is 
being put before them this year, it compares favourably 
to that which is usually offered to voters in other countries. 
Perhaps Mr Nixon and Mr Humphrey are not the best 
men in America, perhaps they lack popular appeal. But 
they are both reputable, intelligent men, well trained for 
the job (Mr Nixon especially), experienced legislators, 
although not administrators (only Goverrlor Rockefeller is 
that), aware of the difficulties at home and abroad, anxious 
to try to deal with them, ready to take expert advice. 
It is easy to imagine an ideal President of the United States 
who could unite his country and lead the world. But so far 
he has not materialised this year. The Americans, and every¬ 
one else, must try to manage with the men they have. 



Confident Morning Again ? 

July has been an almost unbelievably successful month for the British 
economy. August may be cheering too. But the new danger for Mr Jenkins 
is a winter slowdown in world trade, stemming from America 


For the guardians of sterling, July came in like a prowling 
lion, and has gone out like a gambolling lamb. It is now 
clear that the very heavy pressure on the pound at the 
end of June arose because foreign investors genuinely feared 
that overseas sterling area countries might be about to 
withdraw their sterling balances. Those of us who discounted 
the value of the Basle half-agreement to mitigate this—on 
the grounds that every serious observer must surely always 
have suspected that in an emergency something of the 
sort would be forthcoming anyway—now need to recognise 
that many foreign holders of sterling didn’t. 

The second major reason why confidence has returned 
to the international monetary system is that foreign bankers 
had repeated to one another for a long time that it was quite 
essential that Congress should enact President Johnson’s 
demand for a tax increase. Now that it has enacted a 
disinflationary package, there is a period during which 
bankers mutter to one another M jolly fine”—before they 
begin to question whether the package may not have taken 
effect at quite the wrong stage of the trade cycle, when 
growth is already beginning to taper off. The new outlook 
£as led to an easing in Eurodollar interest rates, with 
immediate technical advantages for the pound. There is 


naturally a peak inflow into sterling securities at a moment 
when everybody is saying that Britain’s monstrously high 
7^ per cent Bank rate must soon be lowered, but when the 
drop hasn’t happened yet. 

The new confidence in sterling ought to be strengthened 
by the publication of some good overseas trade returns this 
month and next. British exports since devaluation have been 
living up to best unofficial hopes, which means that they have 
been well above Treasury estimates. The snag is that they 
have been greatly helped by the internal boom in the 
United States, which has now begun to slow, with results 
that will be awkward for British exporters by the end 
of the year. The Organisation for Economic Co-operation and 
Development (which, in this context, means a body of 
government-informed international civil servants in Paris) 
has just estimated that the underlying annual rate of 
increase in exports frdm all big industrial countries was no 
less than 15 per cent in the first half of 1968, but will 
come down to 5 per cent in the second half ; it estimates 
that Britain could have expected a 7 per cent increase 
in exports in the first half of 1968 just by holding on to 
its previous ahare of each rising world market, but ca n 
expect a rise of only per cent from this automatic 
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factor: in the second half. Export increases may become be¬ 
tween twice and three times as difficult to achieve in the near 
future than they have been in the recent past. 

Moreover, euphoria can be expected before the cold 
douche. The OECD lists a large number of special circum¬ 
stances which suggest that while the underlying growth 
in world trade “ between the second and fourth quarters of 
this year is likely to be distinctly weak, the actual figures 
for recorded exports may show a strong surge in the third 
quarter followed by a decline in the fourth.” Certainly, in 
July, Britain’s exports to the United States are reported to 
have been flowing out at full steam, partly in an attempt 
10 beat the projected deadlines for various American labour 
disputes. 

Meanwhile, July has brought increasing evidence that 
Britain’s own internal consumer boom stopped abruptly with 
Mr Jenkins’s budget on March 19th, just as the Chancellor 
intended it should do. Here again, as with the United States, 
it was to be expected that the slowing in British imports 
would follow only after a time-lag, but that slowing should 
now begin to show. At the beginning of July, there was a 
real feax that Government economic policy might be over¬ 
thrown by Mrs Castle’s and Mr Marsh’s surrender to the 
railwaymen ; but an attempt has been made to rectify that 
by sternly confronting the municipal busmen, with a muttered 
ex-post excuse that a strike by them will have fewer effects 
on exports than a strike by railwaymen would. The 
authorities seem reasonably confident that Britain’s wage 
index by next January should not be more than about 
4 per cent above its level last January. This wouldn't 
be awfully good, because it would still mean that 
weekly wage rates by then would be some 7^ per cent 
above those in the pre-devaluation month of October, 1967 ; 
but some other countries will have suffered inflations nearly 
as big, so it is probably a fair judgment that Britain seems 
set to get through the first 15 months after devaluation 
without dissipating more than a small proportion of devalua¬ 
tion’s advantages. Since retail prices from January to January 
are likely to rise by considerably more than 4 per cent, this 
prospect should also mean that consumption will be 
restrained during the coming winter in accordance with 
Mr Jenkins’s target. 

Does this mean, that Britain really may be rounding 
recovery corner, that eternal zigzag which Mr Wilson has 
thought to espy so many times before ? As politicians depart 
on their holidays, there arc three main worries : the internal 
one of unemployment, and the two external storm-clouds 
from America and France. 

Many Labour MPs—and others—are naturally shocked 
that Britain’s rate of unemployment is higher than in any 
summer since the war, and is still rising ; but they should 
not be surprised at this unemployment-—or at its mirror 
image, the so-called 6 per cent rise in British productivity 
in the past year (claimed because total industrial employment 
in May was 1.7 per cent lower than a year before, 
while industrial production was 4I per cent higher). In 
reality, both this high unemployment and apparently high 
productivity almost certainly reflect the normal time-lagged 
effect of the peculiar course of production last year. 
Between January and October of 1967 Britain’s indices of 
both industrial and mailufacturing production stood still 
at within one point of 133 (1958=100). Then, between 
October and December, both suddenly jumped to 138^139. 
Since then they haVe in practice stood still again. It is a 
remarkable, but by now pretty well-documented, fact that a 
spurt in production exerts its main effect on a spurt in 
employment only after a time-lag of something like ia 
months. Th the normal course of events, this “ disturbing ” 
rate of unemployment and “most heartening” rate of 


productivity were to have been expected for mid-1968, but 
as purely temporary phenomena. On past experience, both 
should start to fall in the autumn—when the Government 
will presumably begin to talk of the “ most heartening ” 
fall in seasonally adjusted unemployment, but may keep rather 
quiet aboqt the “disturbing” apparent fall ijjt productivity 
&*:ociated With it* . \ 

Admittedly, two things could alter this pictuife. One 
be if Britain at last started to enjoy a real increase 
productivity. As the past nine months have seen a switch 
of production towards exporting companies—which, almost 
by definition, tend to be Britain’s most efficient manufacturing 
companies, relatively skilled at economising in labour—this 
increase is quite possible. If this happened, unemployment 
would not come down this winter. The appearance of any 
such genuine technologically created unemployment—and, 
let it be repeated, it has not appeared yet—would provide a 
sound case for reflating domestic demand, provided the 
balance of payments was thriving. The second snag that 
could alter the picture, however, would be if the balance of 
payments this winter began again to go sour: because the 
recent world manufacturing boom turned into a world 
manufacturing slowdown, starting from America. 

A correspondent from America reports on page 51. There 
is no point in denying that his report is disturbing. Britain 
has cut back its internal demand in order to seize the 
opportunities provided by a world export boom ; these 
opportunities may be about to fade. 

The other potential international storm-cloud, looming up 
from precisely the opposite direction, is France. Its policies 
to rectify the economic ills created by its mad May days 
look singularly unconvincing as yet. Those who are saying 
that President dc Gaulle has taught Britain that it is possible 
and efficacious to impose import controls should wait to sec 
whether they work. Present guesses are that they won’t. In 
the short term, there are international advantages from 
France’s new payments weakness. The flight of capital from 
France has been quite largely a flight to the United States ; 
this has helped to staunch America’s payments deficit during 
the period while its merchandise trade balance has been 
shockingly in the red. France’s new uncqmpetitivencss in 
export markets could open fresh export opportunities to the 
British, although at present the Germans (who don’t need 
to sell more exports) seem to be seizing even more of them. 
Some economists will say that France can well afford to lose 
gold reserves for a while. The trouble is that General de 
Gaulle may not agree. American observers are anxiously 
reporting to one another that France will not want to devalue 
the franc, especially as this could cause considerable inter¬ 
national disruption. Come the winter, and M. Cquve de 
Murville’s government may decide to do just that. 

The worst outcome could conceivably be: a really major 
slowdown of imports into North America, hitting at Britain’s 
overseas trade returns sufficiently hard to dissipate sterling’s 
present unusual summertime strength ; followed by a sizeable 
devaluation of the franc, designed to try to secure a realign¬ 
ment of all countries’ exchange rates against gold ; all of this 
coming during America’s interregnum after November, when 
a new and possibly more conservative (Nixon ?) government 
might be waiting to take over in Washington, so that America 
would hardly be well placed to take the swift international 
action required to secure a more sensible gold (and inter¬ 
national liquidity) policy, while warding off an attack on 
the dollar and the possible danger of an internal economic 
recession at the same time. 

This catalogue of possible woes is not a prophecy. It is 
fair to say that a few weeks ago practitioners of the gloomy 
science of economics could and did draw up an even gloomier 
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list of possible disasters for this July of 1968, which has now 
been gloriously survived without mishap. Mr Jenkins can 
genuinely claim to have seenliis cause advance in the past 


five weeks: out of the fire into the more comfortable haven 
of the frying pan. But the chancellorship of any British 
Government in 1968 is still a si zzlingly difficult job. 



What World ? 

The Pope's encyclical against contraception will be ultimately ineffectual, 
but immediately injurious to both his church and the world 
which apparently, lies outside his vision 


Pope Paul’s encyclical on birth control can only be described 
as a tragedy for the world and a disaster for the Roman 
Catholic, church. It is a tragedy for the world because it 
will increase the unhappiness of obedient segments of Catholic 
womanhood (whose status the encyclical at one point affects 
to protect, but with whose real problems this male body of 
the Curia has once again shown itself sadly out of touch) ; 
and because it will raise great new difficulties in many 
developing countries. 

It may be that the world as a whole can afford for some 
time yet its present average rate of population increase at 2 
per cent a year, even though this will double world population 
in 35 years. But it is quite certain that some developing 
countries cannot afford their present population explosions ; 
not so much because of the resulting pressure upon food 
supplies, but because of the resulting pressure from swelling 
cohorts of the young on the scarcest and most vital resource 
of any developing country, which is education. 

In Latin America, which the Pope ironically is due to visit 
later this month, where Roman Catholics are in the over¬ 
whelming majority, the average rate of population increase is 
3 per cent a year. Most of these countries now have too 
many potential schoolchildren per adult, let alone too many 
schoolchildren per potential teacher. The leaders of opinion 
there, both clerical and lay, had begun to accept the need 
for national policies to reduce population growth. They will 
find themselves gravely impeded from now on. Even in 
the majority of developing countries which are not Catholic, 
the poor will have to pay for this papal failure. The concerted 
efforts of the richer countries to promote family planning 
through the medium of the United Nations and other agencies 
will now have further serious obstacles to overcome, because 
some rich Catholic countries will feel that they cannot 
support them. 

Within the Roman Catholic church itself the Pope has 
provoked a major and continuing crisis which may spread 
to the whole course of renewal and modernisation which has 
been taking place since the Vatican Council. Because of 
the division within his church, the Pope could not give a 
blanket approval to contraception, any more than he could be 
expected to flout the majority report of his own birth control 
commission. What was reasonable to anticipate was a 
moderate and balanced restatement of Catholic general 
principles on marriage and childbearing, leaving it to indi¬ 
vidual Catholic theologians, scientists and doctors to work out 
in practice their application in the changed conditions of the 
modem world. What was totally unexpected and imprudent 
was the rigorous restatement, without modification or quali¬ 
fication of any kind, of the old scholastic position that contra¬ 
ception is intrinsically evil, contrary both to the law of God 
and nature of man, and, as the Pope puts it, “ unworthy of 
the human person.” 

Pope Paul’s theological justification for this is the flat 
statement that in marriage every sexual act “must remain 
open to the transmission of life,” and is therefore incapable 


morally of being modified in any way on human initiative. 
Such a view has behind it some traditional Roman Catholic 
teaching, although the tradition is neither as long nor as 
dogmatic as some people suppose. Among many Christians 
outside the Roman Catholic church a dominant attitude will 
be one of dismay. For an Italian bachelor to claim to be the 
voice of God when talking of matters of human sexuality 
will appear to many low churchmen as the most literal possible 
manifestation of the sin against the Holy Ghost. Among 
higher churchmen, there have hitherto been some non- 
Catholics who have appreciated the value of Roman Catholic 
witness on the preciousness of life and fecundity. The cncy- 
clical’s detailed and rigid demands can only destroy this 
witness. 

Why, then, has the Pope taken the stand he has ? It has 
to be suspected that one factor is that he desires to preserve 
the prestige and authority of the Roman See. If so, he has 
made a grave error of judgment in the means chosen to 
achieve this end. Like Sir Anthony Eden on his succession 
to Sir Winston Churchill, he has had to endure unfavourable 
comparisons with his predecessor Pope John. He has been 
accused of weakness and vacillation, and has evidently deter¬ 
mined to show that he is a man of strength. Like Sir Anthony 
at Suez, he has chosen the wrong issue to demonstrate his 
resolution. 

Far from cementing the authority of the Holy See—which, 
in an organisation as vast and disparate as the Roman Catholic 
church, must always rest on a broad base -he has identified 
the Vatican with the reactionary right wing of the Curia. 
He has consolidated that wing behind the papal throne. 
The price he has paid is not only the alienation of the left, 
but the loss of confidence of the centre. This is as much a 
calamity for a spiritual as for a political leader, internationally 
as well as among his faithful. The new position of moral 
prestige to which Pope John raised the papacy in the world 
has been largely dissipated. This is a high price to pay for 
a diktat which will be ignored by the vast majority of educated 
lay Catholics, which will drive individuals from his church, 
and which will cause acute agony to the clergy who arc 
expected to enforce it. The Pope himself has abdicated from 
a position in which he was reverenced and venerated as the 
father of all, to become the spokesman of a faction. 

What is likely to happen now ? Although it will become 
the focus of bitter controversy, the encyclical within days of 
its issue is intellectually deader than the Dodo. It has been 
rejected, in public or in private, by the most sensitive and most 
refined minds in the Catholic church* It should also have 
convinced all but the most triumphalist that the structure of a 
medieval monarchy is entirely unsuitable to that church in 
the modem world. This encyclical is not the fruit of papal 
infallibility, but of papal isolation. And if it be argued that 
all this criticism is an unacceptable and ignorant intrusion 
into the world of theology, then the answer must he that His 
Holiness has this week made a most uninstruUed foray into 
the no doubt lesser world of sociology and economics. 
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Leave It To The Mugs 

British racing needs £8 million a year from the betting tax to survive, 
say the Benson committee. They've got a hope 


This week another chapter has been written in the continuing 
hard luck story of British horseracing. It comes from the 
small committee under Sir Henry Benson which the turf 
authorities set up last year to investigate the state of what 
is curiously called the racing “ industry.” Not surprisingly, 
for it has been apparent long enough to anybody who cared 
to look, the committee found the whole scene to be one of 
dismal decline. British bloodstock is deteriorating because 
the British owner cannot afford to keep or buy the best, 
and the foreigners can (Fleet, the winner of the One Thousand 
Guinea last year, was sold to the United States only last 
week). The quality of British racing is declining, partly but not 
altogether as a consequence, and so is the public interest in 
it, both in the numbers that go racing and (so the committee 
guesses) in the amount of money they are prepared to lose 
on the nags. It is a classic picture of an industry with the 
skids well and truly under it. 

On any rational economic grounds, horseracing is virtually 
indefensible. As it accounts for the major share of gambling 
turnover, it may be held responsible for the major share of 
such social evils as gambling creates. It offers very little to 
offset that. If every racecourse closed down tomorrow it 
would create no great economic problem. Racing employs 
about 150,000 people, most of whom—and it is put forward 
as another reason why remedial action is necessary—could 
get better paid jobs elsewhere, and no doubt pay more 
income tax to boot. It is just conceivable that even those 
who attend mid-week race meetings, or hang around betting 
shops, could be profitably employed elsewhere. While it 
is not exactly unknown for a declining industry to scream 
for public money to keep it going, racing must be unique 
in that it wants public funds in order to reduce its exports. 

The only plausible reason that the Benson committee can 
find for doling out public money to keep racing alive and 
flourishing is that,the Government needs the betting tax. 

The committee's argument is that the total gambling 
turnover on horseracing is about £880 million a year, which, 
now that the betting tax has been increased to 5 per cent 
on turnover, might fall to some £850 million in 1970. If 
racing’s decline is not arrested, this revenue will decline with 
it. The committee believe that the only way to prevent the 
decline is to increase racing’s prize money from £3.9 million 
to £9.1 million a year and to go on improving the facilities 
at racecourses. For this they need an extra £11.5 million 
a year, some of which they can find inside racing, leaving 
£8.8 million from a levy on betting. This is very conveniently 
just 1 per cent of the turnover on betting, so that if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would just keep 4 per cent 
for his tax and pass the other 1 per cent to the racing industry 
everybody (except the bookmakers) would be very happy, 
thank you very much. They ask everyone interested in 
horseracing to urge Mr Jenkins to do just that. 

The Economist is interested in maintaining horseracing as 
part of the entertainment industry, but it has no intention 
of urging Mr Jenkins to do anything of the sort. First, it 
would, be a waste of time. It is a fairer bet than anything 
available on most horses that Mr Jenkins (and his successors) 
will increase the betting tax to the fullest extent that the 
revenue men think the traffic will bear. Lord Wigg and his 
Levy Board can squeeze what they can from the bookmakers 
after that. But, whichever way it is dressed up, any kickback 


from the betting tax to racing would be a subsidy out of 
public funds, and if there is ever £8 million to spare anyone 
but a few ovyners could think of better ways of spending it 
than on horseracing. 

- It is entirely true that it is to the Treasury’s advantage 
that gambling turnover should remain high. But this is more 
a matter of the gambler’s convenience than of the quality 
of the racing coming over the blower into the betting shop. 
Lord Wigg caught on to that first. In order to increase his 
present levy on the bookmakers he saw that it was necessary 
to increase their turnover. So his aim is to get at least one 
race meeting on every possible day of the year, and where 
there is more than one meeting on any day to get the starting 
times of the races staggered so that a lucky punter who wins 
on the 3.30 at Redcar can add to the turnover by putting 
his winnings promptly on the 3.45 at Goodwood. 

The contraction of horseracing in this country would have 
to be on an enormous scale before any government worried 
about its revenue from the betting tax. The only obligation the 
Government has now and for the foreseeable future so far 
as racing is concerned is to ensure that the public is separated 
from its money in as honest a fashion as possible. They 
should therefore accept two important recommendations of 
the Benson committee. 

The first is that the administration of 'racing, both flat 
and national hunt, should be brought under one authority, 
if only in the unlikely hope that owners, trainers and jockeys 
might be forced to run and ride their horses rather straighter 
than some of them do now. The second is to lift the crippling 
restrictions on the totalisator, which prevents the tote from 
competing with the bookmakers on anything like even terms. 
This is the real way to advance towards the plushicr state 
of French racing which rests on a tote monopoly—something 
that the Benson committee says cannot happen here for 
another ten years. 

On its past and present form racing is not an industry 
which deserves any subsidy. Except for the handful of very 
rich owners, it is scarcely a sport: national hunt appeals 
to many farmers, but on the flat it is the moneybags who 
matter. For the trainers and jockeys it is a day’s work, and 
for the brilliant or lucky or bent few even a highly lucrative 
way of making a living. For a few hundred thousand race¬ 
goers it is an engrossing entertainment; for a few million 
more simply a betting outlet. And like other forms of enter¬ 
tainment before it—and the cinema is a good comparison 
—even if racing deserves to survive it will only do so if it 
rationalises its operations. At the moment there are too many 
racecourses (many of them as squalid as Twickenham and 
some First Division soccer grounds), each holding too few 
meetings a year. The number of racecourses should be 
reduced from 64 to 12 at the most. They should be sited 
close to large towns, say four or five around London, and 
the rest spread evenly across the country, and the amenities 
of all 12 should be brought up to at least the standard of the 
club stands at, Ascot and Newbury ; in particular, money 
should stop hieing poured away on the heath at Newmarket. 
With this restructuring and the money Lord Wigg now 
squeezes from the bookmakers and the tote, British racing 
tiouid flourish on a sensible scale. If it did not, then bring 
in facing *oh Sundays. If it still did not, it would be just too 
bad. It’s a mug’s game anyway. 
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Confrontation at Cierna 


After three long days of hard slogging 
across the conference table at Cierna nad 
Tisou, it looked as if the greatest damage 
had been inflicted, not on the principles 
of either the Czechs or the Russians, but 
on the health of Mr Brezhnev. On Thurs¬ 
day afternoon Izvestia published a brief 
communique which merely announced 
that further talks would be held on Satur¬ 
day in Bratislava, the Slovak capital, with 
the Poles, Bulgarians and east Germans 
participating. Meanwhile on Wednesday 
evening the Czech people had taken what 
reassurance they could from watching on 
their television screens Czech and Russian 
leaders strolling and chatting amicably 
through the streets of the little border 
town. 

It was certainly time for the Russians 
to introduce some show of comradely 
amiability into the proceedings. Nobody 
really knows yet what went on during 
those three days in the railwaymen’s club 
at Cierna. But everybody knows for sure 
that the Russians have been* mounting 
large-scale military manoeuvres around 
the Czechoslovak frontiers ; and if the 
most sinister interpretation of them re¬ 
mains dubious and perhaps increasingly 
unlikely, nobody doubts that they were 
at. any rate a crude attempt to bully Mr 
ijP&cek into giving way. 


Together with the barrage of verbal 
attacks in the Russian press, they were 
also probably an attempt to give comfort 
to the Novotnyites inside Czechoslovakia, 
perhaps even to the extent of encouraging 
an anti-Dubcek coup. If that was their 
calculation, it only demonstrates how 
abysmally out of touch the Russians are 
with Dubcek’s Czechoslovakia. 

Nothing, of course would be more obvi¬ 
ously likely to stiffen, and confirm the 
already overwhelming support enjoyed by 
the country’s present leaders than the 
Russian exercises in psychological war¬ 
fare. And to be known to enjoy Moscow’s 
backing is a fatal taint these days for Mr 
Novotny or anyone else who aspires to 
overthrow Mr Dubcek. 

Have the Russians then learnt nothing 
from all that has happened over the past 
20 years ? Ever since the 22nd party 
congress in 1961 they have formally recog¬ 
nised the right of each communist party to 
blaze its own trail to socialism. This week 
they have been facing the sharpest test 
yet of their good faith. 

Some, at any rate, of Russia's leaders 
must understand how much they stand to 
lose if they fail the test, both in terms of 
international prestige and in terms of their 
moral leadership 0? the world communist 
movement. Hence, presumably, the relent¬ 


less pressure on Prague to give way and 
not oblige them to tear up their past 
protestations about the rights of individual 
parties into still smaller pieces. 

Not that the Russians would agn.»e that 
they have torn up anything. In their view, 
set forth quite plainly in the five-power 
Warsaw letter sent to the Czechs in the 
middle of last month, Czechoslovakia’s in¬ 
ternal developments have taken such a 
dangerous turn that they have become 
the common concern of all communist 
parties. “ Hostile forces ” have created a 
“ threat of tearing away Czechoslovakia 
from the socialist community ” ; and the 
strength of that community “ depends on 
the internal strength of the socialist system 
in each of our fraternal countries . . .” 

The core of the arguments across the 
conference table in Cierna this week must 
have concerned this crucial pomt: is the 
Russian analysis of the Czech situation 
correct and are Russian fears justified ? 
The Czechs could argue that they have 
never given the slightest sign of wanting 
to opt out of their obligations under the 
Warsaw Pact, and that as fair as their 
commitments are concerned, the security 
of Russia and its allies is as safe as ever 
it was. 

It may have been harder for the Czechs 
to reassure the Russians that their domes¬ 
tic liberalisation, and the complete free¬ 
dom of expression that goes with it, will 
not be allowed to endanger the leading 
role of the communist party. Even if Mr 
Dubcek has managed to convince the 
Russians that his intentions a re, as it were, 
honourable, they may still remain uncon¬ 
vinced that he can keep control of the 
situation. 

Hence the Russians’ need for concrete 
reassurances, probably in the shape of per¬ 
manent stationing of Russian troops on 
Czech soil and certainly in a sharp con¬ 
striction of the present freedom of expres¬ 
sion. But if it is difficult for the Russians 
to retreat from the extreme position they 
have occupied by making such demands, 
it is even more difficult for Mr Dubcek 
to go any way to meet them. 

He knows that his whole strength de¬ 
pends on the immense popular support he 
has gained by standing up to the Russians. 
He seems to be converted to the view that 
a communist party’s greatest strength lies 
in the amount of popular support it en¬ 
joys, and that the surest way to undermine 
the Czech party’s supremacy would be to 
endanger that popular support. This is a 
novel view for a party leader to hold, and 
unfortunately it may not be shared by 
many of the present leadership ip the 
Kremlin. 
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We want to be 
friends but... 

FROM dim CAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 

There has been something very Kafkaes- 
que this week about the remote railway 
junction of Ciema nad Tisou—with the 
surreptitious gliding to and fro of Jong 
trains of heavily curtained coaches^ the 
hasty flitting of figures from train to rail- 
waymens’ club, the nightly retreat of the 
Soviet leaders back to the security k of 
Russian soil. Negotiations which for the 
first time in communist history involved 
virtually the whole party hierarchy of 
two countries were taking place in this 
dusty village tucked away in the corner 
where Hungary, Slovakia and Carpatho- 
Ukraine meet. And by the time the 
Czechs had got out their maps and located 
it they were anxiously asking each other 
whether Ciema would become another 
Munich in their history. 

The conference, originally scheduled to 
be a brief, one day exchange, is reported 
to have got off to a difficult start with 
Mr Brezhnev doing some tough talking, 
mostly a repetition of the charges of 
'* counter revolution ” contained in the 
letter from the “ Warsaw five ” of mid- 
July. Mr Dubcek and Mr Smrkovsky, the 
president of the national assembly, gave 
back as good as they got, letting it be 
clearly known that they had not come 
to be dictated to on their own territory. 
Mr Dubcek had had the foresight to insist 
on bringing along with him the president, 
General Ludvik Svoboda, the only member 
of the delegation to get a bear hug and 
double kiss from Mr Brezhnev. 

In his contribution to the talks on 
Tuesday, General Svoboda not only made 
it unequivocally clear that Czechoslo¬ 
vakia was not prepared to agree to any 
form of military intervention, whether you 
call it occupation or the stationing of 
garrisons, military exercises or advisers. 
He repeated, though a little more subtly, 
the viewpoint for which, only a few days 
earlier, General Prchlik had been uncere¬ 
moniously dismissed as head of the 
Central Committee’s security department: 
that the provisions of the Warsaw treaty 
were long overdue for revision. General 
Prchlik was only expressing the general 
view of the Czech general staff (and 
others) that there is insufficient repre¬ 
sentation of other members on the high 
command and that most decisions and 
dispositions are made by the Russians, 
without reference to their allies. 

It was no coincidence that the summit 
conference was staged in an area teem¬ 
ing with Russian troops, who were 
ostensibly returning from manoeuvres 
that ended a month ago but in fact were 
hanging ostentatiously around until the 
results of the political showdown became 
known. One Prague newspaper put a 
cat among the military doves by discover¬ 
ing that while one'Russian army unit had 
departed from Zilina, in the heart of the 
country, its place had been taken by the 
Russian army headquarters staff in 



Czechoslovakia, which was assumed to 
have left long ago. 

The Russians base their demand to 
station troops on Czech soil (for the fir»t 
time since 1945) on the ground thet 
Prague is neglecting the defence of its 
—and therefore the Soviet empire's— 
western frontiers. General Svoboda is said 
to have retorted that Czechoslovakia was 
perfectly capable of taking care of its 
own frontier security ; and if east 
Germany and Poland are worried about 
their nationals defecting to the west 
through Czechoslovakia, then they can 
seal their own frontiers. 

The Russians also pressed for a reversal 
of the Czechoslovak liberalisation pro¬ 
gramme, an assurance that the supremacy 
of the communist party would not be 
challenged by other political forces and 
a muffling of pi ess, radio and television 
comment, much of which is unflattering 
to Moscow and its more aggressive friends. 
Clearly Mr Dubcek cannot compromise 
on the basic principles of bis new policy 
although he has no intention of sur¬ 
rendering the leading role of the com¬ 
munist party. (There is in any case no 
signs of any political opposition.) As on«* 
presidium member admitted before the 
confrontation : 44 If we weaken on these 
issues we need not bother to return to 
Prague." But a 35-page 14 list of secret 
facts ” issued to editors was a gesture in 
the direction of a more discreet press. 
Equally Mr Brezhnev had to find a 
formula by which he could present Czech 
reaffirmations of solidarity and support 
as a majoi triumph. 

While the Czech and Russian leader 
have been sweating it out at Cierna, the 
Czech nation has been revelling in t 
new experience almost as much fun as 
free elections. On street comers every¬ 
where booths were set up to collect 
signatures for what is almost a plebiscite. 
Attractive young girl students and youths 


in regulation blue jeans canvassed support 
for the petition published last week by 
the writers’ union journal Literarny Listy 
exhorting the presidium to stand firm. 
More than a million signatures have been 
collected, not only giving Mr Dubcek the 
confidence he needed to face the Russians 
but providing, as one commentator put 
it, “a peoples’ referendum which is 
becoming an expression of political will.” 

There was no disguising the tension 
throughout the country as the conference 
continued through its third day, with the 


Rouble roulette 


As the Czechoslovak and Russian teams 
began their contest of wills at Cieina nad 
Tisou, Pravda was busy emphasising 
Czechoslovakia's economic dependence on 
the Soviet Union, in an article that was 
naturally interpreted as a heavy hint that 
Moscow might impose on the Czechs the 
kind of economic boycott that it applied 
to the disobedient Jugoslavs in 1948. The 
article dwelt on the fart that Russia at 
present supplies nearly all Czechoslovakia’s 
oil, 80 per c*nt of its imports of iron ore, 
citizens of Prague grabbing the arms of 
foreign visitors and asking for news and 
conjecture about Russian intentions. Off¬ 
setting the anxiety over possible military 
intervention was the comforting thought 
that Prague would soon he giving Presi¬ 
dent Tito a jubilant reception. 44 We wait 
for Tito,” said one paper, 11 this truly 
great statesman will be welcomed by the 
nation as the representative of an 
undaunted country which has not deserted 
us in this difficult moment.” For most 
Czechs, this was the Jugoslavia of 1948 all 
over again and never have they felt so 
close to the nation which defied Russian 
dictation 20 years ago. 
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So 


eople just talk big. 


We sell big. 


Ten years ago I.S.R. put up their sign. Now they 
produce and sell more than 150,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber in a year. More than anyone else in 
Britain. During those ten years we have saved 
Britain nearly $500,000,000 in imports-on the 
other side of the coin we earn almost £5,000,000 a 
year in vital foreign currency. We have assembled 
possibly the most able and purposeful chemists 

industry in the world, and enough of them to 


undertake any polymer project in the world. We 
back them with-plant and engineers who turn this 
work into the supplies you need. Then we sell, and 
sell big. Ask our competitors. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place, Southampton, Hants. 
LONDON • MANCHESTER ♦BRUSSELS 



Europe's leading producer of 
synthetic rubber-for the world 
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63 per cent of its imports of synthetic 
rubber and 42 per pent of its imports of 
non-ferrous metals. 

The Russian economic break with 
Jugoslavia failed in its purpose. This was 
partly because western countries came to 
Jugoslavia's rescue—though their aid did 
not begin to flow strongly until two or 
three years after the break. But in any 
case Czechoslovakia's position is different 
in several respects. Its economy is a much 
more developed one ; its requirements of 
raw materials and fuel are greater—but 
its potential is also greater as an exporter 
to world markets. 

Hitherto its trade has been heavily 
oriented toward other Comccon member 
states. Czech-Soviet trade is now roughly 
in balance, although the surpluses (in 
roubles) piled up by the Czechs in the 
early 1960s still remain. The Russians 
have been large buyers of Czech machinery 
and manufactures ; in exchange they have 
provided certain engineering products as 
well as raw materials, oil and wheat. For 
the Czechs, the loss of Russian supplies of 
aircraft and computers would present a 
medium term problem, but they might 
not he unduK troubled by doing without 
imports of other Soviet machinery, much 
of which has been bought only to balance 
the trade accounts between the two 
countries. As to the oil, wheat and 
minerals, they would find many alternative 
providers eager to meet their needs on 
terms at least as good as the^ have got 
from the Russians. Where they would 
face real problems would be in earning 
all the hard currency needed to pay for 
these imports. At one time Czechoslovakia 
enjoyed a certain reputation as an exporter 
of products of real quality at competitive 
prices, but now, to sell successfully in 
world markets, it would have to make 
considerable efforts to get out of the rut 
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into which it has sunk, by improving 
quality and design, salesmanship and 
management alike. 

In such a situation the Czechs might 
well find enough sympathy in the outside 
world to ensure them special credit 
arrangements and other assistance. And, 
although the transition would hardly be 
painless, it would be in the general direc¬ 
tion already charted by their economic 
reformers and their enthusiasts for more 
trade with the west. Soviet pressure and 
bluster might easily generate a Dunkirk 
spirit that made short term hardships 
more acceptable. Within quite a brief 
period Czechoslovakia ought to l>e quite 
capable of recapturing its place as an 
efficient and relatively highly developed 
trading country. It may be that some of 
Moscow’s hard-liners count on it not being 
able to pull through an economic squeeze, 
and assume that the resulting disruption 
and unemployment would increase the 
pressure on Mr Dubcek to how to Russia’s 
demands. But Moscow does not seem too 
confident of this. If it was sure that 
economic pressure would secure its aims, 
it would not have needed to stage the 
present grim display of military menace, 
a display that has already made a nonsense 
of Russia's claims that the east European 
states are held together by bonds of 
socialist friendship, not of barbed wire. 


East Germany 

Dangerous 
thoughts creep in 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

If Herr Ulbricht and his colleagues were 
in closer touch with the ways of the world 
they would not suppose that wall, wire, 
and censorship could prevent their 17 
million subjects from getting near the 
truth about the political reformation in 
neighbouring Czechoslovakia. The east 
German press and radio have not yet 
reproduced the seminal “ 2,000 words ” 
appeal which has stirred all Czechoslovakia 
since it was first published on June 27th. 
But at least the gist of the message has 
reached millions of east Germans, mainly 
through radio sets tuned in to transmitters 
operating from west Germany and west 
Berlin. Through the same channels they 
have also heard that a prominent com¬ 
munist living in the Karl-Marx-Allee in 
east Berlin lias declared, in an interview 
with west German journalists, that the 
2,000 words aptly describe the east Ger¬ 
man Socialist Unity party’s abuse of its 
monopoly of power. 

This is Robert Havemann, a 58-year-old 
chemical physicist. A member of the 
German Communist party as early as 
1932, Herr Havemann was expelled from 
the Socialist Unity party in 1963 and from 
the Berlin Academy of Natural Sciences in 
1965 for having harped in public too Jong 
and too loudly on the defects of the powers 
that he. He might have fated worse had 


it not been for the record of his earlier 
years. As an underground conspirator he 
was sentenced to death by the Nazi 
people’s court in 1943 , and owed his life 
to intervention by the army ordnance 
command, which maintained that he was 
irreplaceably useful. When Herr Have- 
mann was freed from Brandenburg jail in 
! 945 b was hi company with such subse¬ 
quent heavyweights as Erich Honecker and 
Alfred Neumann who are both members 
of today's politburo. And from his chair 
at the Humboldt university in east Berlin 
Professor Havemann described the east 
German rising in June, 1953 as u a 
counter-revolutionary provocation by the 
class enemy.’' 

But Mr Khrushchev's exposure of 
Stalin’s costly shortcomings sowed seeds of 
doubt in the professor’s mind. He began 
to advise the Socialist Unity party to 
abandon its sycophantic cult of personal¬ 
ities. In the course of a series of weekly 
lectures at the Humboldt university on 
the “ natural scientific aspects of philo¬ 
sophic problems,” he postulated a 
“ humanised socialism ” that would give 
people greater freedom than they experi¬ 
enced in “ bourgeois capitalist society.” 
Professor Havemann’s lecture room was 
regularly filled to overflowing. 

In 1965, when he was already in dis¬ 
grace, the impenitent Herr Havemann let 
the west German weekly Der Spiral 
publish his call for a new, democratic all- 
German Communist party, and for tolera¬ 
tion of constructive opposition in all 
socialist states. In the same spirit lie told 
west German journalists this July that 
nothing hindered west European com¬ 
munists more than the bureaucratic arid 
stalinist forms of socialism stifling eastern 
and central Europe ; it should be the duty 
of all communists to dismantle the 
“ socialist establishment,” which had only 
transferred property from private to 
socialist hands, precipitating in the pro¬ 
cess a system of state capitalism buttressed 
by an apparatus of power that branded 
contrary thinkers as criminals to be 
hounded and silenced. 

Herr Havemann added that he was 
convinced that the majority of east 
Germans thought similarly. If that is so— 
and it seems very likely—it is of course 
natural that the regime should have for¬ 
bidden publication of the Czech appeal 
which so eloquently elaborates the same 
theme. With characteristic sleight of hand 
the politburo pronounced on July 23rd 
that this was a “ counter-revolutionary 
pamphlet ” in keeping with anti-socialists' 
hopes of generating a “ pogrom atmos¬ 
phere against sincere members and func¬ 
tionaries of the Czechoslovak Communist 
party.” It rebuked Prague for continuing 
to allow the 2,000 words not only to be 
circulated for domestic consumption but 
also to he distributed among east German 
tourists. 

But however much the Ulbricht regime 
may rage against the Czech reformers, it 
will now have to reckon with the effect of 
their stand on the east Germans who must 
find in appeals like the “ 2,000 words ” 
a close parallel with their own plight. 
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Western communists 

Line up for the 
Czechs 

The Russians’ bludgeoning of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia has united their friends in 
non-communist Europe—against them. 
Nothing would damage these parties more 
than a forceful Russian intervention 
against Prague. The Italian communist 
party, the most significant in western 
Europe, with a claimed z.4 million mem¬ 
bers, has also been one of the most 
outspoken! After the return of its envoys 
from Moscow last month, the party leader¬ 
ship officially “ reaffirmed its solidarity 
with the process of democratic renewal " 
in Czechoslovakia. 

The French party, true to its long¬ 
standing tradition of loyalty to Moscow, 
has more restrained. Embarrassed 
silence followed M. Waldeck Rochet's 
journey to Moscow at the same time as 
the Italians' visit. But even then the 
French, true, like the Italians, to their 


domestic political needs, let it be known 
that they had warned Moscow against 
the use of force, and last weekend the 
central committee affirmed its support for 
“the free choice of each party." this 
week the French communists were strongly 
rumoured to have written to the Russians 
with another warning that they would not 
condone the use of force. 

Europe’s minor parties have been less 
mealy-mouthed! The British communists, 
who have been tardily learning to speak 
up just a little for themselves, took a line 
quite different from the squalid acceptance 
of the invasion of Hungary in 1956. This 
time, the party leadership said officially 
on July 26th that it “ welcomed the posi¬ 
tive steps taken to strengthen socialist 
democracy ... we firmly believe it was 
necessary to make these changes . . . only 
the Czechoslovak people and communist 
party can decide how to deal with their 
internal problems." 

The small Swiss party echoed the Ital¬ 
ians almost word for word. The daily 
paper of the largish—50,000 member— 
Finnish party wrote in mid-July that if 
the Czechs could carry through their liber¬ 
alisation it would be “ a valuable contribu¬ 


tion to what could be the slogan of 
international communism, unity in divers¬ 
ity." Austrians and Norwegians supported 
the Czechs’ right to their own way to 
socialism. So did the Danes and Belgians. 
So tod did the 150 members of the Irish 
Workers party. 

Most remarkable were the Swedes, 
whose party secretary spoke on the radio 
soon alter Mr Kosygin’s visit in mid-July. 
He “welcomed the process of democra- 
tisation in Czechoslovakia with great 
satisfaction," said the Czechs should be 
allowed a multi-party system if they want 
one, and condemned the letter sent by 
the Warsaw Pact countries to Prague as 
41 unwarranted interference." 

But unity was not complete. “World 
imperialism is trying to break Czechoslo¬ 
vakia away from the socialist family," said 
“ The Voice of Truth," the radio station 
of the clandestine Greek communist party, 
which once used to broadcast from Prague 
and now, probably, upholds the cause of 
democracy (for Greece) from the free air 
of east Germany. The west German and 
west Berlin appendages of the Ulbricht 
regime also dutifully echoed their master's 
words. 


THE WORLD 


International Report 


Starvation while the food rots 


The hideous situation in Biafra grows 
steadily uglier. With something like 3,000 
people believed to be dying every day 
from starvation or malnutrition, the hopes 
of bringing in adequate food supplies have 
receded yet further. At the talks between 
Biafran and Nigerian leaders last week in 
Niamey, General Gowon seemed to have 
given way to his most hawkish advisers. 
He turned down the routes for land 
corridors that the Biafrans had suggested, 
insisting instead that all relief should go 
along the road from Enugu into Biafran 
territory. This road is still disputed terri¬ 
tory ; there has been heavy fighting along 
it ; its surface, in the I bo-held sector, is 
very poor, and it is certainly not the best 
route available. The talks are to be con¬ 
tinued at Addis Ababa next Monday, but 
the Nigerians have forced the Biafrans to 
agree that relief should be discussed only 
after a political settlement and a ceasefire 
had been agreed. 

The Nigerian attitude may reflect 
General Gowon’s fear that he will not be 
able to hold back his regional commanders 
for much longer. There has been an 
increase in the fighting north of Port 


Harcourt and it appears that federal 
forces are preparing to attack Owerri, one 
of the three towns still in Ibo hands. This 
could mean that the fiery Nigerian com¬ 
mander in the Port Harcourt area. 
Colonel Adekunle, has decided to anti¬ 
cipate orders to attack the Biafran heart¬ 
land. 

There are several signs that a general 
assault on Biafra may not be far away. 
The Nigerians have indicated that they 
intend to keep 50,000 of their 75,000 
soldiers under arms after the war is over. 
This could mean that they have decided 
they will need a long-term army of 
occupation in lbo territory, once they 
have captured the strategic points. It 
could be just a way of substituting under¬ 
employment for unemployment. But taken 
with the comments of the Nigerian Daily 
Times, which often reflects official views 
and which proclaimed on Monday that 
the only way out was 41 to bring Ojukwu 
to his knees in the theatre of war and 
not at the conference table," it sounds 
ominously suggestive. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the 
whole situation is that there is plenty of 



Waiting . . . 


food within easy reach of Biafra if there 
were only agreement on how to get it 
there. There are 2,000 tons in Fernando 
Poo, the Red Cross has stockpiled 3400 
tons at Enugu and Calabar, and another 
7,500 tons are on the wfcy. Once there 
was political agreement, tpe food could 
be distributed fairly swiftly, though it 
might take three weeks to get relief 
operations into full swing. 
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For 2 years we’ve been talking 
about SASpitality. and b ess 

them all.so have our passengers 

When you talk about how good you are it doesn’t mean much. But when other people do, then 
it’s a compliment. So when we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how good our SAS¬ 
pitality is, we don't expect you to take much notice. But when our passengers talk about It... 
then it’s a different kettle of fish. And that's just what our customers have been doing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service. The 
next time you’re planning a trip, why don't you fly SAS? It'll give you something to talk about 
to your friends. 



GENERAL AGENT fOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 

Call your SAS authorised Travel agent or London—01 734 4020, Bristol—027 2 292139, Birmingham—021 236 8806, 
Manchester—061 832 8431, Newca8tl*—063 2 21644, Glasgow—041 248 5632, Dublin 779318 
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If there was an invasion, the picture 
wapiti be, very, different* M$ny of the 
people ini th!S refugee c^rnps^would flee 
into j 5 h# bush, there would Be prolonged 
and bitter fighting, and it seems unlikely 
that the army would help. It would need 
all the transport it possesses, and would 
not welcome relief work which might get 
in the way. Colonel Adekunle has already 
said that relief should he handled by the 
army and not by the Red Cross. As it is, 
the Red Cross is having difficulties in 
finding drivers willing to brave the dangers 
of ambush on the Enugu road. If there 
were renewed large-scale fighting, it might 
l>e impossible to find drivers willing to go 
on to Okigvyi—even assuming that the 
Red Cross was allowed to operate. 

One indirect result of the flare-up of 
fighting in the south is that the Red Cross 
has stopped relief flights from Fernando 
Poo. This is apparently because the 
Biafrans have banned the use of the land¬ 
ing beacon at their main airstrip. They 
probably fear that the federal air force 
would home in on the beacon to attack 
aircraft, which bring in arms as well as 
food oh the ground. 

With the Red Cross flights suspended, 
there are perhaps two or three relief 
planes a week reaching Biafra, bringing a 
total of ;jo tons or so of food supplies. 
'Fhe Red Cross has estimated that more 
than 200 tons a day are needed. And even 
if the problem of the landing beacon can 
be solved, there are still many others. For 
one thing, the runway at the main airstrip 
is only 75 yards wide, which, since all 
landings are at night, allows no room for 
error. 

The Ibo heartland is overpopulated 
anyway in relation to its resources. But 
with more than a million refugees, it is 
difficult to see how the Biafran govern¬ 
ment—or indeed any government—could 
cope for long. The most fertile parts of 
the original Ibo-held territory, north-east 
of Enugu, have long been in federal hands. 
The constant flow of refugees meant that 
little was done at the planting season. The 
shift of the battle line back into Biafra 
lias meant that the Ibos have been cut 
off from some of the areas they had sown, 
while other crops have been destroyed in 


the lighting. So this Septembers harvest 
will be very meagre indeed. 

Some Nigerians have be^n saying that 
the federal army has a duty to invade 
the heartland to put an end to the starva¬ 
tion. In practice an invasion would 
increase the suffering. And it is the federal 
government which has refused all com¬ 
promises about land and air relief opera¬ 
tions. General Gowon is said to have told 
Lord Hunt that he would allow Red Cross 
day flights from Fernando Poo on certain 
conditions. The Biafrans have now 
accepted these conditions, but the 
Nigerians seem to have gone hack on 
their promise. Relief operations in the 
Ikot Ekpene area under federal control 
have made very little impact. Whatever 
happens, a very large number of people 
are dying in Biafra. If the Nigerians 
invade, the number will be even greater. 

Italy 

Aborting the 
coalition 

FROM OUR ROME CORRESPONDENT ~ 

The papal veto on contraceptives has 
come at an awkward time for Italy. For 
Italians, with their conflicting clerical and 
anti-clerical traditions, the whole question 
of birth control, like divorce, is not so 
much an ethical problem as a political 
and even a constitutional one. All the 
more so just now because the Christian 
Democrats arc alone in government. 

Almost the entire non-Gatholic press 
is exhorting parliament to uphold the 
sovereign right* of the state to legislate 
freely, and inviting the public to distin¬ 
guish between crime and sin. Fhe Pope's 
appeal to governments not to tolerate 
what the Church does not is read here 
as a specific incitement to the Christian 
Democrats to be intransigent not only 
over birth control but on all matters con¬ 
cerning the family. Fhe reform of exist¬ 
ing legislation on some such points has. 
or had, an outstanding place in the pro¬ 
gramme of the recently disrupted centre- 
left coalition. While the Socialists have 
been ready in the past to make concessions 
they cannot now go back into government 
without clarifying their views on birth 
control and divorce. 

Only three weeks ago a Socialist deputy 
presented a bill to repeal the legal ban 
on the sale of contraceptives and the 
spread of information about birth control. 
The existing law was introduced by the 
Fascists to strengthen the “purity and 
health of the race.” Recently it had fallen 
into partial disuse. But in the early days 
of Christian Democrat domination it led 
to some notorious court cases. Now the 
lav parties fear its repeal may again he 
delayed, and contraceptives will remaip 
available only on a doctor s prescription 
and for “ therapeutic ” use. 

In one stroke the encyclical has plunged 
Italy back into the polemical atmosphere 
of 15 years ago. It is no consolation to 


Italian radicals to see, that a crack in 
the anti-derical front will probably appear 
just where it did in the controversy over 
the incorporation of the 1929 Concordat 
in the constitution of 1948. The corti- 
munists today are acting with the same 
political cynicism as they did then. They 
are at pains to point out that they share 
the Pope’s distrust of birth control as a 
means of fighting poverty and inequality. 
What they mean is tltat they want to keep 
the Socialists out of coalition with the 
Christian Democrats, while pressing their 
own suit as an alternative partner. 

South Vietnam 

Hard labour if you 
say what you see 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

South Vietnamese politics have seldom 
been more deceptive. On the surface the 
hawks are making all the running. This 
week a group of senators attacked the 
prime minister, Mr Tran Van Huong, 
for even suggesting that there were once 
some genuine nationalists in the National 
Liberation Front. A week ago Mr Truong 
Dinh D/u, the runner-up in last year's 
presidential election, was condemned to 
five years' hard labour by a military court 
for remarking to journalists that one day 
Saigon would have to talk to the front. 
A similar sentence was passed on the 
editor of the Saigon university students’ 
union newspaper, which was charged with 
being pro-Vietcong. Several student 
leaders have now gone into hiding. 

The bulk of the Saigon press, which 
is dominated by refugees from the north, 
apparently finds this atmosphere to its 
liking. But beneath the surface, things are 
very different. For the hawks, as well as 
the doves, have had it driven home to 
them that American policy on Vietnam 
has changed. The South Vietnamese 
realise that the Americans now want to 
get out of Vietnam ; what most of them 
do not yet realise is what this will mean 
to them. 

South Vietnamese who welcome the 
change in Washington’s attitude because it 
brings the end of the war nearer are not 
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making themselves heard in public, 
because they still risk being clobbered 
on the ground that they are neutralist 
or pro-Vietcong. This suits President 
Thieu very well. At the moment he is 
trying to improve his bargaining position 
against the Americans as well as against 
the Vietnamese communists. At the same 
time he wants to protect himself against 
a stab in the back from his own anti¬ 
communist diehards. The last thing he 
wants is anybody else coming up with 
ideas about recognising the National 
Liberation Front or letting it take part in 
elections. 

Tactically, from his own point of view, 
this may be sound. But the taboo that 
has been placed on all realistic discussion 
about future negotiations has its dangers. 
Even those Saigonese who are pleased 
that the Americans at last seem set on 
withdrawing have, in the present hushed 
atmosphere, failed to see what may be in 
store for themselves. Above all, they have 
failed to see that a negotiated peace, at a 
time when neither side can claim military 
victory, must mean concessions on both 
sides. 

If there was any public discussion about 
these issues, more time and energy might 
be spent putting the political house of the 
non-communist South Vietnamese in 
order. A start of sorts has been made 
with the recent creation of the “Alliance 
for Social Revolution.” This includes the 
two political groups that were formed in 
the mood of crisis that followed the Tet 
attack. One of these, which in its early 
days supported Vice-President Ky, is led 
by a former general, Senator Tran Van 
Don. The other is led by Mr Nguyen Van 
Huong, one of President Thieu’s closest 
political advisers. 

There is a good deal of talk about turn¬ 
ing the alliance into a nation-wide 
organisation that reaches right down into 
the villages. Mr Hupng’s group can claim 
some initial successes here, but Senator 
Don's followers practically none. And 
although some members of the alliance 
foresee political competition in some form 
or other with the NLF, they keep their 
speculation to themselves. 

Under these conditions there is little 
chance of getting powerful non-communist 
forces, such as the Buddhists, involved 
in constructive politics. During these last 
few months attention has been given 
almost exclusively to the Vietcong’s 
military activities. As a result the political 
strength of the Vietcong has been largely 
ignored. But you have to go only a very 
few miles into the countryside outside 
Saigon to find their political organisation 
still functioning, even if battered. 

The non-communists have nothing to 
match it. It is not a question of genuine 
popular support. It is simply that the 
Vietcong have been able to bring 
organisation into the peasants* lives ip 
a way never managed before in Vietnam. 
It is precisely this sort of skiU and 
experience that the non-communists may 
find themselves pitted against in the 
“ peaceful ” competition that may come in 
years ahead. 



Rugger fans pfotting a low tackle 


Southern Africa 

In the steps of Dayan 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 


Ostensibly he came for the rugby, and 
no doubt he took a special delight in 
watching the British Lions take a 19—6 
clobbering from South Africa. But in 
fact Mr lan Smith was after bigger game 
than that: few observers were in any 
doubt that his third trip to South Africa 
since his 1965 rebellion was mainly lo 
ask Mr Vorster to step up his assistance in 
the guerrilla war that is developing in 
Rhodesia. Mr Smith has already had to 
call up territorials to help his 5,000 regular 
troops, and this is putting an added strain 
on his suffering economy. 

The visit was well timed. A week earlier 
a posse of South African armed police :n 
Rhodesia were involved in a short sharp 
battle in which South Africa suffered 
its first casualties of the Rhodesian war ; 
three of them were wounded and one 
killed. The dead man’s body was flown 
to his home town of Port Elizabeth for 
a full military funeral on July 25th ; 2,000 
people were at the graveside, and there 
was an oration by the chief of the security 
police, General Van Den Bergh. Sud¬ 
denly white South Africa felt involved. 
Next day Mr Smith flew south. The actual 
number of South Africans fighting in 
Rhodesia has been kept a close secret. 
It is .probably about 300. But here it is 
now regardeu as certain that the number 
will be stepped up considerably as a 
result of Mr Smith’s visit. 

In the emotional aftermath of Constable 
Du Toit’s death there are indications that 
South Africa may also send help to die 
Portuguese in neighbouring Mozambique 

and perhaps in, Angola Joo, t wh$re the 

Portuguese are heavily . engaged in seem¬ 
ingly endless guerrilla wars. On July 
28th the biggest of the Nationalist 


Sunday newspapers, Dagbrcek , openly 
urged this—and Nationalist newspapers 
do not usually fly such kites without 
official approval. The minister of defence, 
Mr P. W. Botha, also dropped a hint 
last week. “ True friends need no signed 
treaties,” he said darkly. “ South Africa 
has an interest in what is happening in 
Angola, Rhodesia and Mozambique . . . 
The onslaughts there are aimed at South 
Africa, about that we have no illusions." 

What is even more disturbing is that, 
as South Africa becomes more closely 
involved in the fighting in Rhodesia, the 
danger will increase of a counter-strike 
against the guerrilla bases in Zambia and 
even Tanzania. The mood in Pretoria 
has lost some of the long-headed caution 
of Dr Verwoerd’s day: Mr Vorster is 
more a man of blunt power. So the pros¬ 
pect is now quite openly discussed. Three 
months ago Mr Botha declared that 
South Africa regarded assistance given 
to the guerrillas as an act of provocation 
—“provocation can lead to hard retalia¬ 
tion in the interests of self-respect and 
peace.” Significantly he drew the analogy 
of Israel’s raids against al-Fatah bases 
across the Jordan. 

Nor was this the first such threat: 
not long before that, Mr Vorster himself 
had warned President Kaunda even more 
bluntly that, if Zambia continued shelter¬ 
ing guerrillas, “ We will hit you so hard 
that you will never forget it.” The 
minister of transport, Mr Ben Schoenian, 
has also weighed in with an oblique 
warning that South Africa may carry the 
fight into Zambia. 

South Africa was deeply impressed by 
the Israeli example, and the feeling is 
growing that the forces of the white 


*4 

south could deliver a quick knock-out 
blow against the guerrilla Cfciqps—an air 
raid perhaps—and get away with it. No 
doubt a lot; of dust would be kicked up 
at the United Nations, but would anybody 
actually do anything about it? Thi* is 
dangerous thinking, but on the other hand 
there are many South Africans who can¬ 
not see much future in sitting around 
waidng while the guerrillas gradually 
become better trained and more purpose- 
full. Already there is a marked increase 
in their effectiveness since last year. And 
one of these days there will be more South 
African casualties to increase the pressure 
for retaliation 

Kenyan Asians _ 

Fairer play 

Half a happy ending for the wretched 
saga of the Kenyan Asians. The British 
Government's squalid disregard last Febru¬ 
ary of people for whom it bears full legal 
responsibility was offset last weekend 
by an exactly opposite attitude in India. 
After talks between the two countries, the 
Indians announced that they would give 
visas to any “ British” Kenyan Asians 
forced out of Kenya—to whom it owes 
no legal responsibility—with a view to 
their eventual resettlement in India. This 
is certainly in India's self-interest, given 
the capital and the skills the Kenyan 
Asians could bring ; it should still cause 
some blushes in a Britain that was once 
(and in India mysteriously still is) believed 
to have lessons to teach, rather than learn, 
in elementary decency. 

Meantime it has become clearer than 
ever that Britain’s haste to disown its 
citizens was not just indecent but unneces¬ 
sary. A sample survey, conducted for 
British anti-racists, has shown that if the 
British Asians had to leave Kenya, 67 per 
cent would like to resettle in India, 18 per 
cent in Britain—an overwhelming flood 
of some 13,000 likely to be spaced over 
several years. Allow for sampling errors 
and the probability that the proportions 
were not the same before the influx eight 
months ago, and it still seems possible that 
the British government's plunge into 
racism increased, not lessened, the number 
of brown faces in Wolverhampton. 

Spain _ 

The day the cactus 
bloomed 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT 

Spanish politics are like one of those 
sullen spiky cacti that not only seem life¬ 
less but positively discourage interest for 
months on end—and suddenly produce 
an exotic bloom. A memorable flowering 
occurred last week. 

y was pjpdding by according to 
d$hjediile. Thdf usual ceremonies com¬ 
memorated the 1936 uprising which 
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brought General Franco to power. And 
Miss Spain was elected in Valencia. Then, 
on July 24th, political commentators, who 
normally need at least one other job in 
order to survive, suddenly found them¬ 
selves working overtime. Everything was 
happening at once. 

The Spanish bishops released a state¬ 
ment recommending that trade unions 
should be representative, free from 
official domination and permitted, as a 
last resort, to organise strikes—though not 
political strikes. Sr Solis Ruiz, the minister- 
in charge of the regime’s controlled unions, 
declared frostily : “ The bishops have a 
right to their opinion.” Sr Santiago 
Carrillo, leader of the orthodox majority 
of the illegal Spanish Communist party, 
published a statement in Prague in support 
of the Czechoslovak reformers. The 
Spanish foreign ministry issued a strongly- 
worded communique accusing Britain of 
44 gratuitous unfriendliness ” to Spain and 
defiance of the UN over Gibraltar. 

The Cortes, Spain's mainly nominated 
assembly, consumed more than three tons 
of ice—in its air-conditioning system, not 
its drinks—keeping cool during a 
herculean session in which it approved 
nine laws and administrative measures, 
seven of them unanimously. (As Cardinal 
Heenan said, in his famous defence of 
the Spanish penal system, 44 England has 
so much to learn from Spain.”) The 
measures approved included the grant 
of independence to -Spanish Guinea, a 
curb on the business activities of directors 
and senior officials of private banks; the 
financing of an expansion of higher educa¬ 
tion, a law tidying up the regulations 
governing compulsory military service, and 
a bundle of minor agricultural reforms. 
After the session a small group of 
procuradores (members of the assembly) 
issued a statement complaining that they 
had not been able to give the Guinean 
question the attention it deserved because 
the government had blanketed it in the 
official secrets act and Cortes procedure 
had not permitted a frank debate. 

It was perhaps fitting that so extra¬ 
ordinary a day should be rounded off by 
Jos6 Legra, the former Cuban , now 
Spaniard, winning the featherweight box¬ 
ing championship in Wales. Boxing has 
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little following in Spain and neighbours 
of your correspondent who saw the fight 
on television were shocked by its barbar¬ 
ity. One had to assure them that such 
savagery is not an everyday sight in 
Britain, either. Fortunately, the president 
of the Spanish boxing federation put the 
affair in perspective : 44 We owe this 

victory to our national character. I know 
how much it will have delighted our 
Caudillo. Viva Franco ! Arriba Espana! " 

Chile 

Kicked from all 
sides 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ~~ 

President Frei’S government has still two 
and a half years to run. But for many 
irreverent Chileans the president is 
already rezando en la capilla (praying in 
the chapel) as the country moves into an 
uneasy, pre-election state of mind. Strug¬ 
gling against unremitting hostility from 
left and right to accomplish its 1964 
electoral promise of 44 revolution in 
liberty,” Chile’s first Christian Democrat 
government is increasingly concerned 
more with politics than policy. The presi¬ 
dent tours the provinces, inaugurating 
schools and public works, including, 
recently, the country’s largest hydro¬ 
electric station at Rapel. His accompany¬ 
ing oratory is full of bitter reproach to 
the opposition for the way it is opposing. 

Although, or perhaps because, it has 
initiated the greatest social changes in the 
history of the country, the Frei govern¬ 
ment, much praised abroad, has been a 
public relations failure at home. The 
Christian Democrats have paid dearly for 
their inexperience of office and the arro¬ 
gance they displayed towards their oppo¬ 
nents in their hour of victory. Many of 
those who supported them to keep the 
marxists out are now so hitter that they 
talk of the possibility of a marxist victory 
in 1970 as a better prospect than another 
Christian Democrat government. 

The conservative professional and com¬ 
mercial classes generally speak of the 
Christian Democrats with a mixture of 
contempt and fear. Suffering the effects 
of increasing inflation since 1965, they 
blame the government for not sticking to 
its wage-increase guidelines and for giving 
in to pressure from the Communist and 
Socialist trade unions. (Weakness in the 
labour field is acknowledged by most 
Christian Democrats themselves.) At the 
same time the middle and upper classes 
have a knee-jerk reaction against the land 
reform programme and blame it, with 
little justification, for continuing poor 
farm production and the present shortage 
of meat. In their anger, some have even 
blamed the government for two years of 
disastrous drought. 

Another Aunt Sally is the growing 
bureaucracy in the new state corporations. 
A reliable rion-govemroerit source has 
calculated that there are 27,000 more civil 
servants than there were in 1964. But 
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Dow Banking Corporation Chartefed under the laws of Switzerland 

Bahnhofstrasse 24, 8022 Zurich, Switzerland 


Statement of Condition (unaudited) 

■ > 

June 30 , 1968 

December 31 , 1967 

Assets 

Cash and Due from Banks 
Marketable Securities 

Bills Discounted 

Overdrafts 

Loans 

Other Assets 

Sfr 

(Swiss Francs) 

228 , 968,565 

19 , 081,349 

51 , 779,169 

9 , 279,251 

158 , 062*074 

3 , 859,800 

Sfr 

(SwIsi Fhma ), 

161 , 322,057 

19 , 904,685 

42 , 315,205 

7 , 823,993 

143 , 895,050 

2 , 705,563 


Total Assets 

sir 

471 , 030,208 

Sfr 

377 , 966,553 

Liabilities 

Demand Deposits 

Time Deposits 

Other Liabilities 

Reserve for Contingencies 

Capital Stock 

Legal Reserve 

Retained Earnings 1967 

Sfr 

(Swiss Francs) 

36 , 004,109 

312 , 391,334 

11 , 490,565 

3 , 000,000 

100 ,000,000 

7 , 500,000 

644,200 

Sfr 

(Swiss francs) 

6 , 987,778 

251 , 831,210 

8 , 003,365 

3 , 000,000 

100 ,000,000 

7 , 500,000 

644,200 


Total Liabilities 

sir 

471 , 030,208 

Sfr 

377 , 966,553 


Eurobankers for Multinational Corporations 

Short term overdraft facilities - Revolving lines of credit - Medium term loans 
Available in multiple currencies, at fixed or flexible rates, for periods up to five years. 




WE WILL SOON BE 
100 YEARS OLD 

When this baby becomes a romping youth, we'll be 
celebrating the centennial of our founding in 1873, Dai- 
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Japan. And we're still number one in serving the busi¬ 
ness and financial needs of the country. That's why for 
friendly and reliable banking service—backed by near¬ 
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Tomii: ambitious idealist 


14,000 of these are teachers, which hardly 
seems a high price to pay for extending 
education to half a million more children 
in the last four years. 

From the marxist left, particularly the 
Socialists, criticism is even more virulent. 
For the Socialists and Communists, still 
united in the Popular Action Front (Frap), 
the Christian Democrat government has 
shown itself to be capitalist and reformist, 
a particularly dangerous example of 
development through joint ventures with 
American investment and subservience to 
the International Monetary Fund. It is 
accused of winning power by pretending 
to be revolutionary when, in fact, it has 
acquiesced in the 41 bourgeois ” philosophy 
of American policy. 

The success of government participation 
in the American-owned copper industry is 
attributed to the high current world price 
of copper caused by the war in Vietnam. 
The agrarian reform is dismissed as of 
little significance, since it is not geared to 
an overall programme of social reconstruc¬ 
tion. 14 If the government has changed 
some aspects of the old social order, the 
truth is that the capitalist system is still 
on its feet and imperialist influence has 
been greatly accentuated,” says Senator 
Salvador Allende who, as president of the 
senate and Socialist leader, has probably 
done more than any other individual to 
ruin the government's reputation. 

The Chilean Communist party, solid 
and even more cautious than its French' 
counterpart, sits rather quietly in the 
background, nursing its 15 per cent of the 
vote, and leaves most of the shouting to 
the Socialists. But the old strategy is still 
there : to weaken the Christian Democrats 
by playing on their ideological contradic¬ 
tions and to prevent the stabilisation 
programme from succeeding. Among 
President Frei’s most serious defeats this 
year have been the destruction of the 
budget and the rejection of the forced 
savings plan. These and other blows have 
been the direct result of an unholy alliance 
in congress between extreme left and 
extreme right. No wonder that the presi¬ 
dent i* now belatedly trying to push 
a constitutional reform which 


would enable his successor to dissolve con¬ 
gress once during his term of oflice and 
appeal directly to the electorate. 

Meanwhile the political parties are pre¬ 
paring for the next important round : the 
congressional elections of March 1969, 
which will be the first real indicator of 
nation-wide opinion. Still more like a 
debating society than a conventional 
party, the Christian Democrat party is 
concerned more with internal argument 
than with deciding on a standard-bearer 
for the 1970 presidential election. Its 
main problem appears to be to detennine 
exactly how far to the left it stands and 
to reconcile near-rnarxist positions with 
the central Freiista outlook and other fila¬ 
ments of opinion. The question may 
eventually polarise around the man who 
is currently the strongest 44 pre-candidate ” 
for the presidency, Sr Radomiro Tomic, 
who recently gave up his post as ambas¬ 
sador in Washington. 

Sr Tomic has been reviving an old 
Christian Democrat dream of uniting all 
the progressive forces in Chile in what he 
calls a 44 social pact.” According to this, 
Socialists, Communists and other “ men of 
goodwill ” would, presumably under his 
leadership, bury their differences and work 
with the Christian Democrats for the next 
few years in an all-out attack on 44 the 
intolerable reality of underdevelopment.” 
Smirked at by the Communists, derided 
by the Socialists, Sr Tomil’s idealism is 
one of the ingredients of Christian Demo¬ 
cracy likely to suffer a chemical change in 
the crucible of political struggle. The 
party command appears just now to 
regard Sr Tomil’s proposal as personal 
kite-flying of no great significance. 

For the Communists and Socialists no 
problems are raised by sorting out candi¬ 
dates for the congressional elections. But 
when it comes to choosing a presidential 
candidate their job will be to find the 
right man. The voluble Sr Allende would 
doubtless appoint himself. But he is a 
three-time loser. And the Socialists are 
now badly split on all the classic marxist 
issues and riddled with personal rivalries. 
Sr Allende's ambition is to form a 44 broad 
national anti - imperialist front. 11 Into 
this would be drawn leftist sympathisers 
from all the main parties, including the 
Radicals whose hatred of the Christian 
Democrats is proverbial and who have put 
forth some remarkably crimson shoots. 

Against this manoeuvring by the main 
parties, a new unpredictable factor has 
emerged which could upset everyone’s 
calculations. The right-wing rump of 
Conservatives and Liberals, now styled the 
National party, has picked an old ace 
from the pack by announcing the probable 
candidacy of a former president, Sr Jorge 
Alessandri. If there is a nation-wide 
revulsion against the Christian Democrats 
and Frap fails to find the right man, it is 
thought that Sr Alessandri,. despite his 
advancing years, might jhst tpake it. As 
president he always contrived to blame 
his shortcomings on congress, and 
emerged with considerable popularity and 
honour. The prospect of being landed 
with a strong right-wing candidate is 


perhaps the only catalyst which might 
bring Frap and the Christian Democrats 
nearer to some kind of tactical alliance in 
accordance with Sr Tamil's thinking. 


Israel 


An aviary of hawks 

FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

Weary of hope and disappointment and 
dangling for 13 months between peace 
and war, Israelis are surprising observers 
these days with their colossal indifference 
to any topic other than 44 security.” Even 
this week's cabinet reshuffle failed to get 
a rise out of a normally passionately 
political country. It is security—not even 
peace or war—which is the overriding 
subject of conversation, and on this, 
popular support of the government is 
almost as total as can be. Eyen opposition 
groups, which raised their heads about 
eight months ago, have ducked down and 
are silent. 

For the first time, Israeli popular 
opinion is now being assessed scientifically 
by a private team of pollsters, the Dahaf 
Research Institute. This has been run¬ 
ning Gallup-type omnibus surveys each 
fortnight for the past four months. Their 
findings are grim. 

A stratified sample, picked at random 
from the voters’ register, was asked to 
specify Israel’s most important issue 
today. This is what they replied : defence, 
67 per cent; peace, 13 per cent; the occu¬ 
pied territories and government, 5 per 
cent each ; the economy, 4 per cent ; 
foreign policy, 1 per cent; immigration, 2 
per cent; and 1 per cent apiece for 
44 standard of living,” 41 education ” and 
41 party politics.” 

A majority (76 per cent) believed that 
a peace settlement with the Arab states 
was necessary for Israel’s continued 
existence. This at least showed a general 
awareness of how menacing the situation 
is. But Bo per cent thought that the 
government was already doing enough to 
promote peace. Answering further ques¬ 
tions in this field, 74 per cent were 
satisfied with the government's foreign 
policy, and even more (91 per cent) 
approved its defence policies. 

On the question of concessions, opinion 
here is, without question, hardening. Of 
the sample asked about it, 87 per cent did 
not think Israel should return any part of 
the territories in the absence of direct 
negotiations with the Arab states. In 
general tenps, 78 per cent approved the 
return ,pf part of the territories in the 
framework of a peace treaty, while 15 
pier cent did not. Which parts becomes 
apparent from specific questions about 
each of the territories. 

Qn. Jerusalem there is no question ; 95 
-per cent say not. However, most would 
also keep the Golan Heights (88 per cent) ; 
Sharm el Sheikh {61 per cent) and the 
Gaza Strip (56 per cent). Moreover, 
47 per cent felt that Israel should hold 
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on to the West Bank, even in the event 
of a settlement. Sinai had the highest 
number of bidders for its return—42 per 
cent. There were 21 per cent against 
returning it and 32 per cent wanted first 
to hear the terms. 

At a subsequent poll, the numbers of 
those urging the retention of the West 
Bank—even if there were a real chance 
of peace—swelled to 59 per cent. The 
implication of this is that the longer the 
Arabs remain unresponsive to the call for 
peace talks, the less they can hope to 
see their territories back in Arab hands. 

All the polls have shown that nearly 
everybody supports government policy 
on foreign affairs and defence. The 
question now is : are these policies fully 
understood ? This was tested in the insti¬ 
tute’s latest survey, taken during July. 
The questions related to the attitudes 
that various ministers have adopted on 
the future of the occupied territories. 

Perhaps with a dash of wishful think¬ 
ing, 52 per cent of the poll believed Mr 
Eshkol to be aiming at frontier changes, 
in preference to annexation ; this attitude 
is believed to be shared by. Mr Eban (42 
per cent) and Mr Alon (36 per cent). 
But 35 per cent of the people questioned 
believe Mr Dayan to have annexation 
as his object, arid 73 per cent believe the 
same of Mr Begin. The most interesting 
replies are to be found in the “don’t 
know ’’ column. Eshkol and Dayan 
netted 14 per cent of these, Begin 15 per 
cent, Eban 23 per cent and the top 
scorer, Alon, got 30 per cent. 

It is abundantly clear from all these 
polls that the majority of Israelis are 
squarely behind the government. They 
already have little faith in the prospects 
of peace and are showing less day by day. 
Despairing of any improvement, they are 
prepared to dig their heels in for as long 
as may be necessary. They are fearful 
of returning cooqi/ered land, for this con¬ 
jures up memories of the conditions that 
precipitated the war last year. 

There was a certain amount of extra¬ 
parliamentary rebelliousness about eight 
months ago when the movement opposing 
the return of any part of the “land of 
the forefathers ’’ began to pack in 
thousands of members, some of them 
influential. An anti-annexation petition 
was then got up chiefly among professors 
and students, but they were unable to 
raise much support even in the universities, 
where most people sympathise with the, 
pro-annexation movement. Also in favour 
of annexation are all the country’s 
religious groupings 

There is one tiny fringe group called 
Matzpen, which violently opposes any¬ 
thing but the immediate return of all the 
territories. However, its members, both 
teft-wing and right-wing, could ppnhaps 
be counted on fbur hands. Worth mention¬ 
ing are the three groups who have settled 
in the occupied territories, none of whom 
enjoyed any^eocoufagenient trom jfhe 
government which is still fearful of com¬ 
mitting itself on any issue except Jeru¬ 
salem. One group, which has colonised the 
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Golan Heights, consists of Israelis and 
Jewish youngsters from the west ; the 
other two groups have settled at Hebron 
and Gush Etzion in the West Bank. Each 
group has a special attachment to its own 
area rather than a general attitude on the- 
territories. 

In general, it can now be said that 
public debate in Israel on the issue of 
war and peace has come to a halt. If there 
is any extra-parliamentary opposition to 
the government, it is almost entirely in 
the direction of less flexibility, not more. 


Kashmir 

Out of prison, into 
trouble 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

Sheikh Abdullah, the Kashmiri leader, 
now faces a wretched dilemma. When 
the Indian government released him from 
detention last January, he assumed that 
it meant this as a first step towards 
resuming the talks that had been broken 
off after Mr Nehru’s death in 1964. Mrs 
Gandhi seemed to confirm this assump¬ 
tion. Referring to his release as an experi¬ 
ment, she spoke of 11 lots of possibilities ” 
that could be explored even though her 
government remained committed to its 
basic stand that Kashmir’s accession to 
India was final and irrevocable. Within 
a matter of weeks, however, New Delhi’s 
line towaids him hardened to the point of 
ruling out any talks unless he first 
accepted accession to India as an estab¬ 
lished fact. This he can hardly do. His 
personal convictions apart, such an accept¬ 
ance would at once lose him the support 
of pro-Pakistan elements in Kashmir, 
which would greatly reduce his bargaining 
power. 

His friends in India—who range all 
the way from the left communists to the 
conservative Swatantra party—have been 
urging the holding of talks without pre¬ 
conditions. These friends do not support 
his demand for the reopening of the acces¬ 
sion issue, but they still want talks, in 
the hope that he can be persuaded to 
settle for a special status for Kashmir 
within the Indian union. While Sheikh 
Abdullah has avoided committing himself, 
some of his statements suggest that he 
might accept a return to the 1952 position 
(when Kashmir’s accession was limited 
to defence, foreign affairs and communica¬ 
tions) if there were new safeguards against 
New Delhi unilaterally altering the 
relationship. 

But neither Mrs Gandhi nor Mr 
Chavan (who, as home minister, is 
responsible for Kashmir) is willing $0 start 
open-ended negotiations to explore this 
possibility. This reluctance contrasts witW 
the stand the Ind^ir^overninent has taken 
towards th£ .Naga rdfe?el?% It, rwgotifted 
with them for four years even while 
they not only demanded independence 
but also maintained a government of their 
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own. The tougher attitude to Sheikh 
Abdullah clearly reflects pressures upon 
Mrs Gandhi from hard-liners both within 
the Congress party and outside. The 
government’s “ strong man,” Mr Morarji 
Desai, is not even prepared to consider 
greater autonomy for Kashmir within the 
Indian union. This uncompromising 
attitude arises not only from distrust of 
Sheikh Abdullah but also from the present 
general nervousness about centrifugal 
tendencies. Any move to give Kashmir 
more autonomy would, it is argued, set 
off a wave of separatism throughout India. 

There is thus little prospect of a 
rapprochement with Sheikh Abdullah. But 
he is in no hurry to stir things up in 
Kashmir itself. To do so would ruin the 
tourist traffic (the tourist season there 
runs from May till October) ; it would 
also soon land him back in jail—and 
he has already spent 14 out of the last 
15 years behind bars. So his present plans 
are limited to calling an all-party con¬ 
ference on Kashmir which he hopes would 
strengthen his hand. 

But he cannot afford to let things slide 
for too long ; the Kashmir valley’s restive 
youth will not wait indefinitely. This 
year’s rash of communal riots in India 
has made them feel even more insecure 
and resentful of the Indian connection. 
Slogans like “ Indian dogs go back ” keep 
appearing on walls in Srinagar. The 
Kashmir Congress, the state’s ruling 
party, is trying to counter disaffection 
by promoting rural development schemes, 
while New Delhi seeks to find more jobs 
elsewhere in India for Kashmir’s educated 
urban unemployed. 

If disaffection did get out of hand, it 
would almost certainly degenerate into 
religious hostility to “ Hindu ” India, and 
this would tend to close off Sheikh 
Abdullah’s options. To prevent this, he 
may feel compelled to launch some kind 
of mass action of his own before the end 
of the year. But this prospect does not 
greatly worry the Indian government, 
frit it is fairly sure that Pakistan will 
not repeat its strong arm tactics of 1965 
—not, at least, before the military cam¬ 
paigning season ends in October—and 
that it could deal with any challenge 
mounted by Sheikh Abdullah alone. 
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There’s more to 
Euro-financing 
than sending 
dollars overseas. 


At Manufacturers Hanover, we spe¬ 
cialize in helping our customers meet 
working capital needs overseas—within 
the letter and spirit of U. S. Department 
of Commerce regulations. How? By 
utilizing our two London branches plus 
our network of European offices to 
devise local currency or Euro-dollar 
financing programs. 

Our international officers are global 
banking professionals-mea who main¬ 


tain close contact with banks and the 
economies of over 100 countries. And 
it is the job of each of our international 
specialists to bring to focus on your 
individual situation the worldwide capa¬ 
bilities of this multi-billion-dollar 
organization. 

To get the job done, we often team 
up with local experts to do it. After all, 
if the Europeans don’t know how to get 
things done in Europe—who does? 


• ■ • • it’s good to hove a groat bank bahind you 

MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST 

Intoraatioiiol DMtiea: 350 Pork Avonua, Now Yorfc N.Y. 10022 
tendon irenthtt: City, 7 Moca. Straat/C-C. 2 • §r.iv«t®r Square, MBrook Straot, W. 1 
ftapraiantafive Office Beirut • lnm.li • Cara rat • Frankfurt • Madrid • MentiaMexIcr City • Parli • Heme • SSofMIt 'My* 
M»mb»r Federal Deporit Iniurance Corporation • Incorporated with Limited liability In U.S.A. 
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American Survey 


Black escalation ? 

Washington , DC 


A year after the fearful riots in Detroit 
and Newark America still does not know 
whether this summer will turn out worse 
or not. . Nor does it know whether the 
malady underlying the riots is more 
accurately diagnosed as an exclusion of 
the Negro poor by white racism or as a 
Negro rejection of white men’s ways and 
institutions. People choose between the 
two views on a basis not of knowledge 
but of taste and inclination. Either way, 
however, they are uneasily aware that the 
malady has not diminished and that more 
trouble is to come. Since the gunfight at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on July 23rd, there is 
also a nasty suspicion that a new stage of 
escalation of Negro violence may have set 
in. 

The Cleveland affair was fought out 
with automatic rifles (at first on the rebel 
side and later on the police side as well). 
There has been no repetition of that and 
no similar trouble in Chicago, Detroit, or 
Pittsburgh to bear out the hasty allegation 
of a conspiracy to produce similar out¬ 
breaks in those towns as well. Outbreaks 
that were reported*on Monday night from 
widely separated places (Seattle, Wash¬ 
ington ; Peoria, Illinois ; Gary and 
Muncie, Indiana) did show marked sim¬ 
ilarities to one another, though fortunately 
not to the Cleveland gunfight. 

All involved throwing rocks and bricks 
at cars and using firebombs (presumably 
home-made ones filled with petrol, of the 
kind used in the Washington riots in April) 
against buildings. Seatde had some gunfire 
and in Peoria ten policemen and a radio 
newsman were hit with buckshot, but the 
weapons mentioned are all, in the 
unwritten code of urban rioting, conven¬ 
tional ones which have become part of the 
ghetto folklore. The coincidence of timing 
looks acidental. A police officer at Peoria 
said that the rock-throwing there had been 
going on for a month and that the bigger 
trouble blew up when the police decided 
to stop, it. At Gary, which had some 
reported sniping, Monday was the third 
of three nights of disorder. 

What happened at Cleveland was not 
spontaneous as the common run of out¬ 
breaks , of smashing, looting and burning 
is. According to the Mayor, Mr Carl 
Stokes, “ this was a small group of deter¬ 


mined men who planned an attack on the 
police ”—in effect, an ambush : police 
officers arrived to haul away a derelict 
car and were mown down. The attackers 
uhen held off large reinforcements for four 
hours ; three policemen and seven 
Negroes were killed and 12 other police¬ 
men wounded, most of them severely. 
The more usual looting and burning was 
set off and went on all night. 

An extra unhappy aspect of this disaster 
is that the Mayor of Cleveland is a Negro 
whose election last year was thought by 
many people to give the town a chance 
of getting along without recurrent troubles. 
Mayor Stokes may have suffered a 
political disaster himself. To prevent a 
repetition of the first night’s rioting, on 
the second night he withdrew all white 
police and National Guardsmen from the 
troubled part of the city, substituting 500 
volunteers from Negro organisations led 
by relatively few Negro policemen. 

Naturally the Mayor has been attacked 
for giving way in the face of violence. The 
overwhelmingly white police force 
considers itself to have been let down and 
the Mayor had to face an angry meeting 
of the Fraternal Order of Police. The 
Chief of Police defends him, on a ground, 
hvwever, which must leave the citizens 
of Cleveland feeling uncomfortable : he 
claimed that other Negro rebels, not the 
ones who had been killed or captured 
the night before, were waiting for the 
police with tripod-mounted machine guns. 
“ II don’t know where they are now,*’ he 
added, “but the danger is still present.” 

Apparently at the head of the Cleve¬ 
land affair was a manic black nationalist 
2m d astrologer known as Ahmed Evans, 
who gave himself up, complaining that his 
ca rbine had jammed, and is to stand 
trial. Why the choice was made by one 
small group to practice violence at that 
moment instead of merely preaching it is 
obscure and other black militants in Cleve¬ 
land can throw no light on it. Personal 
eccentricity may have played the deciding 
part. Around the country in the centres 
w here poor Negroes are concentrated are 
to be found many small black leaders who 
commend violence in principle as an 
ultimate necessity, some who talk about 
g;uerrilla warfare and some who offer 
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training in street fighting, but few who 
will say that the moment for it has come. 

If there is no general escalation yet in 
the methods and armament of black 
rebellion, there is a continuing escalation 
in the language of Negro leadership in 
these small groups and movements. This 
week the Wall Street Journal carried a 
long, meticulously prepared article about 
a militant leader in Los Angeles, Mr Ron 
Karenga, the author of “ Quotable 
Karenga,” whose mere aspect—that of 
an African Genghiz Khan—has struck 
terror into many white suburban readers 
of the weekly magazines. 

Not many years ago he was an 
ordinary political science graduate of the 
University of California by the name of 
Ronald Everett, the child of a Negro 
Baptist minister, well qualified for a dull 
middle-class career. Now, after a cosmetic 
and sartorial restyling, diligent study of 
Swahili and Zulu, and rigorous physical 
jerks, he leads an intimidating organisation 
called US with the motto “ anywhere we 
are, US is.” On the record are many of 
his thoughts on the quality of violence. 
However, it is also on the record that Mr 
Karenga played a most helpful part in 
the successful efforts of a coalition of 
Negro leaders in Los Angeles to prevent 
disorders there in April following the 
murder of Dr Martin Luther King. But, 
he has observed, “ conflict is a basic 
ingredient of change ” and change there 
has to be. Anyone may form his own 
opinion whether the useful, intelligent 
consultations with authority in moments 
of tension, or the hot talk of burning, kill¬ 
ing and looting, expresses the real 
Karenga. 
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A hundred such questions are pondered 
.over, for the answers may fell^what lies 
in store for American society in, say, the 
next ten years. As the balance of political 
forces changes, the findings and recom¬ 
mendations of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, appointed 
after the Detroit and Newark riots a year 
ago, fade into the background of memory 
—as, perhaps, authority may have 
intended them to do. Yet the commission, 
now; dispersing, ■■ leaving some wprk 
behind for future 1 administrators to brood 
upon. 'three - supplemental studies, 
procured under contract from research 
groups at various universities, were pub¬ 
lished last week. 

One of these studies, entitled “ Who 
Riots ?,“ questions and virtually demol¬ 
ishes the Tong-established view of many 
decent people that Negro rioting is the 
work principally of a tiny minority of 
Negro society characterised as “ the riff¬ 
raff “—uprooted, lost, juvenile, unskilled, 
unemployed creatures whose behaviour 
and ideas bore no relation to the behaviour 
and ideas of the vast majority of the 
Negro community and who were whipped 
on, ip any case, by agitators from outside. 
Quite the contrary, it seems : when loot¬ 
ing starts, lots of working people and even 
middle-class people join in, so that the 
rioters “ were fairly representative of the 
ghetto communities”; what is more, among 
those who did not join in a sizeable minor¬ 
ity or even, in some cases, a majority 
sympathised with the rioters and were not 
prepared to disapprove. These findings 
appear to raise the phenomenon of the 
American Negro riot from a mere product 
of poverty and ignorance to that of a 
conscious racial protest. 

Some points made in another of these 
reports, “ Racial attitudes in Fifteen 
American Cities,” bear on the fight to the 
death of the little black band in Cleveland 
and on the philosophical ambivalences of 
“ Quotable Karenga." The various feel¬ 
ings and aspirations that are commonly 
bundled up under the labels of black 
power, black identity, black nationalism 
and separatism are not in fact felt to be 
the same thing, but are entertained in 
sharply varying degrees. “ A substantial 
number of Negroes want both integration 
and black identity” : that is, a majority 
either likes to live in a racially mixed 
neighbourhood or does not mind, 
decidedly prefers racially mixed schools 
and rejects the proposition that Negroes 
“should have nothing to do with whites 
if they can help it.” But nearly half (46 
per cent) of the sample in this report said 
that Negro children should study an 
African language at school. “ The desire 
for more recognition of Negro culture is 
a long standing and widely felt need.” 
Finally, who wants a separate black 
American nation state ? Six per cent of 
the sample : that is to say, some 200,000 
Negroes in these 15 cities (having between 
them Negro population of about 3.3 
14 fee 1 so little a part of American 
that they favour withdrawing 
“ l**ce from the United States.” 


Steel—peace and 
war 


Washington , DC 

This year the major steel producers and 
the United Steel Workers of America were 
able to agree on their contract for the 
next three years without the postpone- , 
ments or the presidential intervention that 1 
were necessary three years ago. By 1971, 
when the contract that was agreed early 
this week runs out, the industy will have 
had 12 years without a national strike. 
The industry will draw what comfort it 
can from this thought—and comfort is 
what it needs: its other troubles continue 
to press upon it. Steel users, who had 
stockpiled supplies heavily as a precaution, 
against a possible strike, will now cut 
down their orders severely. Imports from 
Japan and Europe will also fall off for 
a time, no doubt, but they are at a lev€d 
without precedent and the price advam- 
tage enjoyed by foreign suppliers will soon 
be even greater than it has been; this 
week’s settlement costs money and neither 
their present competitive difficulties nor 
the President’s condemnation are pre¬ 
venting the big steel firms from trying to 
make higher prices stick. 

The union seems to have won an in¬ 
crease of over 6 per cent a year in basic 
rates. This looks a lot by the standards of 
the past nine years : the 1965 agreement 
gave only 3.7 per cent a year. But, since 
the consumer price index has risen in the 
past year by 4.2 per cent, the steel workers 
may well find the improvement largely 
illusory. Many of them, in any event, jure 
more interested in their incentive pay¬ 
ments than in the basic wage. Thus the 
steel workers’ president, Mr I. W. Al>el, 
is not finding it altogether plain sailing to 
persuade his members that he has done 
well for them. There are always local 
leaders on the watch for their members’ 
special interest and not averse to demon¬ 
strating that, were they in the national 
leader’s shoes, they would drive a better 
bargain than he. The 600 presidents of 
local branches who constitute the union’s 
basic Steel Industry Conference were in¬ 
duced to ratify the agreement, but reports 
have it that Mr Abel had to suffer so>me 
tongue-lashings before he won his vote:. 

Expectations are that the union's con¬ 
vention in mid-August will be stormy. In 
particular, spokesmen for the 22 per cent 
or so of steel mill workers who do not 
share in incentive payments will be on 
the warpath. On behalf of these grades 
(they are mostly craftsmen) the union at 
first sought a special bonus to compensate 
those left out of incentive schernes, but 
without success. Finally it settled for an 
arbitration board to decide what should 
be done, together with a fund to be built 
up by a contribution of ten cents an hour 
a man from the employers and eventually 
to be disbursed retrospectively when the 
decisions have been reached. This may 
turn out well in the end, but until hat 
happens Mr Abel will have a hard tim/te 
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proving it. There are, however, other 
benefits that have been won : increases in 
wage differentials, improvements in pen¬ 
sion and unemployment benefits, an extra 
day's holiday in the year, a holiday bonus 
and so on. 

In the wake of the steel settlement, 
President Johnson apparently prepared to 
give battle to the industry in a situation 
roughly parallel to that which President 
Kennedy walked into when he attacked 
the industry for its price increases in 1962. 
But Mr Johnson’s stance on the infla¬ 
tionary field differed from President Ken¬ 
nedy’s : the guidelines of those days are 
long dead and the rule is now sauvc qui 
pent. Following the agreement on the new 
labour contract for the basic steel industry, 
the Bethlehem and United States Steel 
Corporations took new decisions on the 
prices of their products at just the moment 
when, whatever they did with their prices, 
their sales were generally expected to 
begin to fall. While the new US Steel 
price list was of the subtle, complex kind 
which has been acceptable since the late 
President Kennedy took issue with the 
steel firms in 1962, the new Bethlehem 
list raised prices across the board. 

The Administration has got used to see¬ 
ing its anti-inflationary guidelines dis¬ 
regarded, but it still hates a head-on chal¬ 
lenge—and, if any one principle emerged 
from President Kennedy's conflict with the 
industry, it was that price increases should 
be selective, related to particular products 
and particular market conditions and not 
general. Bethlehem’s decision was, there¬ 
fore, a challenge and was taken as such. 
Mr Johnson said that if the rest of the 
industry were to follow Bethlehem’s 
example, “ it would have dire conse¬ 
quences” arid there are suggestions of a 
campaign involving the whole Administra¬ 
tion to stop other steel firms taking the 
same road. But a spokesman of Bethlehem 
Steel replied: “ In our opinion the price 
increase is necessary and we do not intend 
to withdraw it.“ 
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All of these Debenture h have been sold, This announcement appears us a matter of record only, 

$250,000,000 

Standard Oil Company 

{Incorporated in New Jersey) 

6 J A% Debentures Due 1998 

Interest payable January 15 and July 15 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 

DILLON, READ 4 k CO. INC. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION KUHN, LOEB 4 k CO. 

BLYTH 4 k CO., INC. DREXEL HARRIMAN RIPLEY EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 

Incorporated 

GLORE FORGAN, WM. R. STAATS INC. GOLDMAN, SACHS 4 k CO. HALSEY, STUART 4 k CO. INC. 
HORNBLOWER 4 k WEEKS-HEMPHILL, NOYES KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES 4 k CO. 

Incorporated 

LEHMAN BROTHERS LOEB, RHOADES 4 k CO. MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER 4 k SMITH 

AnifPNMI 

PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON 4 k CURTIS SALOMON BROTHERS 4 k HUTZLER 

SMITH, BARNEY 4 k CO. STONE 4 k WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 

IihoimmM 

WBRTBEIM 4 k CO. WHITE, WELD 4 k CO. DEAN WITTER 4 k CO. 


July SO, IMS. 
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Four days in Miami Beach 


Next Wednesday in an air-conditioned 
three-acre hall on the sandbar city o* 
Miami Beach, the Republican party will 
start choosing its presidential candidate for 
the 1968 election. Mr Richard Nixon will 
be one of many surprised if it is not he. The 
balloting is expected to begin at live o’clock 
on August 7 th (Florida is on Eastern Day¬ 
light lime, five hours behind London). 
1 here will be 1,333 delegates casting 
votes; a clear majority, or 667, is needed 
to win. 

Whatever its outcome, the decision will 
probably not take long. In 18 of the 
Republican conventions held since the first 
in 1856, the candidate has been chosen on 
the first ballot. If more have been needed, 
they have usually not been many: two 
ballots for General Eisenhower in 1952, 
three for Governor Dewey in 1944. Ahc 
three American and 42 foreign television 
networks that will be looking on will be 
praying against a repetition of the stale¬ 
mate of 1880 when the Republicans took 
36 ballots to come up with James Garfield. 

The presidential nomination is by no 
means the whole business of the conven¬ 
tion. It represents, so to speak, the life 
of the party; only this once in every four 
years do the Republican faithful from the 
grassroots of the United States gather 
together to agree on policy, worry about 
finances* and choose the national com¬ 
mittee which will guide the party’s affairs 
until the next convention. 

At the last Republican convention, in 
San Francisco in 1964, most of the first 
day was consumed in arguments about the 
seating of state delegations in which there 
were no Negroes. The same could happen 
on Monday. There are only 26 Negroes 
among the delegates this year, hardly better 
than last time (although 52 are attending 
in the lesser status of alternates). The 
Credentials Committee, which makes the 
final decisions about recognising delegates, 
has already been notified that the Con¬ 
cerned Negro Republicans of Florida are 
ready to protest about the composition of 
the Florida delegation; no Negroes have 
been put on it even though Florida is 
trying to make a good impression as the 
first southern state ever to be host to a 
Republican cbnvention. There may be 
similar protests from Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi and Tennessee. 


It will be interesting to watch whether 
or not the liberal-conservative split which 
plagues the party can be kept under 
wraps next week. Last time Governor 
Rockefeller of New York forced it into 
the open, helped by other liberals unable 
to stomach the extremism of Mr Barry 
Goldwatcr s followers who dominated the 
convention. But this year the Governor is 
clinging to hopes of the nomination and 
is said not to want to rock the boat by 
quibbles over the platform—the party’s 
statement of principles. Undeniably, how¬ 
ever, the right wing is in charge of this 
chore ; the Platform Committee is under 
the direction of the amiable eccentric and 
fervent conservative, Senator Dirksen of 
Illinois. And there are at least three issues 
on which party members disagree violently 
enough to fight about them when the plat¬ 
form is presented to the convention for 
approval on Tuesday: the war in Vietnam, 
civil rights for Negroes and the control 
of riots. 

It could turn out that the only real 
tension of the convention will come on 
the last day when the vice-presidential 
candidate is chosen (probably starting at 
five o’clock, Florida time). There is still 
no clear favourite for the nomination. But, 
in addition to the usually mentioned pos¬ 
sibilities (Mayor Lindsay of New York, 
Senator Percy of Illinois, Governor Reagan 
of California), there arc a few Republican 
faces which the convention itself will make 
much better known before next Thursday’s 
choosing time. Among them are the young 
Governor of the State of Washington, Mr 
Daniel Evans, who will give the keynote 
address (intended to whip up Republican 
enthusiasm) next Monday and Senator 
Edward Brooke of Massachusetts, the 
Senate’s first Negro, who will be the 
temporary chairman. Representative 
Gerald Ford of Michigan will also be in 
evidence as permanent chairman, who does 
not take over until the second day. 

The convention will be watched on 
television by more people outside the 
United States than within. Plans are being 
made accordingly. The Florida Citrus 
Commission will make its bid for attention 
by floating a huge orange elephant-shaped 
balloon through the hall at an auspicious 
moment. The police qhief of Miami Beach, 



Mr Rocky Pomcrance, is braced for protest 
groups and even riots, but his goal is 
“ maximum policing and minimum .risi¬ 
bility ” so that his city will “not look like 
a police state.” And the Republicans them¬ 
selves have streamlined their rituals. 

The nominating speeches will be held 
(so they say) to no more than 15 minutes. 
These are the oratorical flourishes in praise 
of “ a man who,” the candidate’s name 
not being spoken until the very end. Hie 
utterance of the name serves as the signal 
for his supporters to engage in a tribal 
dance called a “ demonstration.” These 
will be more tightly restricted this year 
than in the past. Only delegates and 
alternates may join in and their musical 
accompaniment may be supplied by one 
uniformed band of 50 musicians (or two 
bands of 25 each). 

The great moment for each state 
delegation comes with the calling of the 
roll. The chairman of the delegation 
announces how his members have voted 
(their votes may be split between several 
candidates), usually managing^to sneak in 
a plug for the state’s climate or principal 
industry at the same time. The roll of states 
is called alphabetically. 

The number of delegates that each state 
has depends roughly on the number of 
members it has in Congress, with bonus 
delegates given to states which turned in 
victories for Republican candidates in the 
1964 and 1966 elections. Some of the 
delegates are bound by law to vote for 
particular candidates, on the first ballot, 
at least, but most are exempt from such 
restriction. Even the 86-member Californian 
delegation, while pledged to vote for 
Governor Reagan, is legally free to change 
its mind. 

The television coverage will provide a 
contest of its own. The two biggest 
American networks, the Columbia Broad¬ 
casting System and the National Broad¬ 
casting Company, arc going to cover every 
minute, live and in colour. But they are 
nervous about the plans of the third net¬ 
work, the American Broadcasting Com¬ 
panies. Short of cash, it decided on a single 
package of convention highlights every 
evening—anil snared Mi William Buckley 
and Mr Gore Vidal as commentators; the 
two, far apart in political views but well 
matched in wit, eloquence and irreverence, 
could make ABC’s economy package more 
attractive to viewers. 
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Rhodes the 
king-maker 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Judged on his performance as the host 
at the Conference of State Governors in 
Cincinnati last week, Governor James 
Rhodes of Ohio would be easy to under¬ 
estimate. As his fellow Governors arrived, 
Mr Rhodes welcomed them boisterously 
from the street in front of the hotel, 
shouting greetings and clapping his Hands 
in rhythm to a brass band’s music. Appear¬ 
ing on the nationally televised “ Meet the 
Press” programme, Mr Rhodes gave a 
standard 14 1 don’t know ” answer to every 
question dialing with politics, seeking to 
give the impression that he had neither 
opinion nor information concerning any 
conceivable political matter. In brief, he 
seemed the very stereotype of the middle- 
aged midwestern professional Republican 
party man. 

But, in fact, Mr Rhodes is considerably 
more than that. He is an intensely subtle 
and surprisingly sophisticated political 
manoeuvrer, whose brash and bucolic 
manner shields his guile. He has always 
been an enigma for other Republican 
leaders to fathom and never has this been 
truer than in the current climactic period 
of the struggle for the party’s presidential 
nomination. With iron control of 55 out 
of the 58 delegates that Ohio sends to 
the Republican National Convention 
beginning in Miami Beach next Monday, 
in a close vote Mr Rhodes may well be 
the king-maker who decides who is or 
is not the nominee. So unrevealing is his 
past record and so uncommunicative is 
his present position that his intentions are 
a mystery to everybody, perhaps even to 
himself. 

When Mr Rhodes was first elected 
Governor in 19621 he appeared to be 
simply and clearly the unexciting product 
of Ohio’s unexciting Republican organisa¬ 
tion, a conservative party stalwart who 
had spent his entire adult life in politics 
to rise from city auditor of Columbus, 
Ohio, to Mayor and finally State Auditor. 
But two deeply damaging mistakes in his 
first two years as Governor, and the fact 
that Mr Rhodes fully appreciated the 
gravity of those blunders, had a profound 
effect on his political career. 

In 1963, in trying to fulfil his campaign 
promises of radically reducing the state’s 
spending, he fairly crippled Ohio’s govern¬ 
ment. Having had to rebuild laboriously 
what he had tom down himself, Mr 
Rhodes has since kept away from orthodox 
Republican rhetoric and substituted for it 
his own litany that jobs for everybody, 
not ideology, win elections. In *964, under 
severe pressure from the party’s financial 
contributors in Ohio and half-seduced into 
believing that the white backlash would 
turn normally Democratic voters in Ohio’s 
industrial cities to Mr Barry Goldwater, 
he put Ohio’s *58 convention delegates on 
the Goldw*ter bandwagon, at San Fran¬ 
cisco* Earlier than most of his colleagues, 



however, Mr Rhodes saw the disaster that 
the Goldwater candidacy would bring to 
Republican fortunes in Ohio and fore¬ 
swore any further alliance with right- 
wing radicalism. He then began to woo 
the Negro vote for his re-election cam¬ 
paign of 1966 and succeeded beyond all 
expectations. With a record majority of 
400,000, he captured 40 per cent 
of the Negro vote and cut into the state’s 
Democratic vote generally. 

All this has transformed Mr Rhodes 
into a super-pragmatist, devoid of doc¬ 
trine and interested solely in winning 
elections. As such, he has l)een the arche¬ 
type of the new breed of Republican 
politician while retaining the style and 
oratory of the old conservatives. It has 
also, since his own victory in 1966, set 
him off on a quest for a winning presiden¬ 
tial candidate for his party in 1968, a 
quest which is now nearing its climax 
with no certainty of success. 

While maintaining rigid silence in 
public, Mr Rhodes has been convinced 
that Mr Nixon is too much the tradi¬ 
tional Republican, lacking in appeal to 
Negroes and other big city voters, to be 
sure of carrying Ohio and other indus¬ 
trial states. Consequently, there is uncer¬ 
tainty about just what Mr Rhodes will do 
at Miami Beach ; but what he does may 
both determine events and be determined 
by events. If the convention appears to 
be locked up for Mr Nixon, Mr Rhodes 
will surely throw Ohio to him and then 
hope for the liberal Mayor Lindsay of 
New York as the Vice President. 
But by keeping his 55 delegates pledged 
to himself for one or perhaps two ballots, 
Mr Rhodes may be the very factor that 
keeps Mr Nixon just shy of the nomina¬ 
tion. Apart from his control of Ohio’s 
votes, his refusal to support Mr Nixon 
would have great impact on the conven¬ 
tion floor. Though a lone wolf whose con¬ 
trol of the English language is imperfect, 
Mr Rhodes possesses a brash magnetism 
that has often made him the leader and 
innovator in meetings of Republican 
Governors. He could play the satnb part in 
stopping Mr Nixon or perhaps in nominat¬ 
ing Mr Rockefeller. 


Havana-in-exile 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN FLORIDA 

They have arrived by boat, by air, by 
rubber raft, few with anything but the 
clothes on their backs or the babies in 
their arms, all with the dazed, dream-like 
aura of the refugee. Since 1959, an 
unending stream of Cubans fleeing from 
Dr Castro has entered the United States. 
Many, as is attested by the recent wave 
of anti-Castro bombings of offices and 
shops and pro-Castro “ sky-jackings" of 
aircraft, have not laid their politics lightly 
aside. But the majority have proved 
industrious, hard-working immigrants who 
have turned political defeat in Cuba into 
economic victory in the United States. 

The impact of the Cuban exiles is 
nowhere better seen than in Miami, site 
of this week’s Republican Convention and 
favourite stopping-place of the refugees. 
In a decade, the Cubans haVe transformed 
the resort city intb a hustling Havana-in- 
exile. From 22,000 in 1959 when Dr 
Castro swept out of the Sierra Maestra, 
the Cuban population of Greater Miami 
has grown to 2 75,000 out of a total 
population of 2.1 million. The migration 
continues with no end in sight, taking up 
a third of the annual quota of 120,000 for 
immigrants from the western hemisphere 
that went into effect in July. 

Boat traffic across the Florida Straits 
lias fallen to a trickle but each working 
day 200 new refugees arrive in Miami on 
an airlift that has been in quiet operation 
since December, 2965. Dr Castro prom¬ 
ised then that any Cuban who wanted to 
could leave and so far nearly 120,000 have 
come out, from months-old children to 
101-year-old Senora Herminia Vape. An¬ 
other 45,000 are only awaiting their flights 
while requests to leave have been filed on 
behalf of 1.3 million more by their 
relatives in the United States. Cuba’s total 
population is around 8 million. 

About two-thirds of those who arrive on 
the airlift move on to other American 
cities under a resettlement programme 
which is costing the United States govern¬ 
ment $50 million this year. There are now 
Cuban refugees in each of the 50 states, 
but Miami is hy far the favourite stopping 
place. Just how many of those resettled 
elsewhere drift back is not known, but the 
number is substantial, <Why Miami ? The 
city's hot humid clihiatlis like Cuba’s. 
It is Jess than an hour by air to Havana 
(should commercial service ever be re¬ 
stored). It is a rapidly growing area able 
to absorb large numbers of new workers. 
As a matter of fact, there have been Cuban 
exiles in the State of Florida for nearly 
a century. The first came in 2869 when 
200,000 Cubans fled from their Spanish 
rulers. For one political reason or another, 
they have been coming ever since. Dr 
Castro himself, saris beard, cum mous¬ 
tache, came as an exile in 1956, trying to 
raise money from anti-Batista refugees. 

The current influx has had a profound 
political, economic and cultural impact on 
Miami. Many of the refugees have been' 
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middle class and well educated ; few have 
got into trouble with the po&e ; and they 
have done amazingly well, not only for 
themselves but also for the city. Miami 
is well on its way to becoming bilingual. 
The “ sc habla espahol ” placards in shop 
windows have given way to signs proclaim¬ 
ing “English spoken ” at the businesses 
of enterprising Cubans. In eight years they 
have come to play a major part in the 
economy of the area. Scattered through it 
are Cuban businesses ranging from fac¬ 
tories, boat yards, restaurants, petrol 
stations, repair shops, bars, bakeries, under¬ 
takers, cinemas, motor car dealers, to 
chemists where Miami’s Cubans buy 600 
packages of medicine a day to send to 
relatives in Cuba. 

The refugees are in demand as sales¬ 
people and office help, while the avail¬ 
ability of skilled bilingual workers has led 
over 50 big firms to transfer their Latin 
American offices to the Miami area. These 
firms have found that key employees wel¬ 
come a transfer to Miami. Not only is the 
climate pleasing, but there is also an in¬ 
ternational air about the city. What other 
American city can boast 70 restaur¬ 
ants serving fried bananas and " cafe 
cubano ” ? Spanish is now taught right 
from the beginning in the Miami schools 
and there is a demand for Cubans as 
teachers. The University of Miami has 
a special institute in which 14 professors 
are creating a “ little University of 
Havana.” 

The Cubans’ success has not been with¬ 
out cost. It has aroused great resentment 
among the area’s 132,000 Negroes who 
charge, with some justification, that 
Cubans are filling jobs traditionally held 
by Negroes. Civil rights leaders angrily 
compare the federal government’s massive 
aid for the resettlement of Cubans with 
the comparatively small sums available 
to assist the Negroes. In spite of efforts 
to overcome it, a mutual enmity divides 
Negroes and Cubans. 

Politically, the refugees have remained 
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violently conservative. D? Castro is daily 
depicted as the anti-Christ and literally 
hundreds of exile organisations clamour 
for America to make war on him. Yet few 
of the Cubans in Miami would return to 
Cuba to live if the Castro regime dis¬ 
appeared tomorrow. 

Activity against Cuba has * all but 
ended; so have subventions 'from the 
Central Intelligence Agency to the exiles’ 
organisations. It is increasingly apparent, 
partly as a result of American preoccupa¬ 
tion with Vietnam, that there is to be no 
new Bay of Pigs and that the future of 
Miami's Cuban exiles is to be found right 
there. The Cubans are potentially the 
largest voting block in the city. Aided by 
recent federal legislation easing residency 
requirements, nearly 2,000 exiles became 
American citizens in Florida last year. 
Another 75,000 have taken the first step 
toward citizenship by applying for status 
as resident aliens. Both Democrats and 
Republicans have begun to woo the 
Cubans, and it appeals to be only a matter 
of time before they play a significant part 
in running Miami. 


Postal disorder 


The United States postal system is on 
the verge of chaos. The only way to save 
it is to take the responsibility for operating 
the mails away from a department of 
government and to hand it over 
to a publicly-owned corporation, with 
authority to make the service pay its way. 
Yet Congress, which now makes most of 
the managerial decisions for the Post 
Office Department (from the price of 
stamps to the approval of new post office 
buildings in small towns), is unlikely to 
let go of its juiciest political plum. That, 
in brief, is the sad state of affairs after 
the handing in of one of the most 
thoughtful and exhaustive reports ever 
produced by a presidential commission. 

The Commission on Postal Organisa¬ 
tion was a prestigious one, headed by the 
former chairman of the board of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. Its findings were harsh : that, 
in spite of the dedication to public service 
of the country’s 700,000 postal employees, 
the system suffered from a lack of man¬ 
agerial control and any business-like 
sense of what its operating costs were. 
There was a seedy and listless atmosphere 
in many American post offices as a result. 
The post office is run under an archaic 
and rigid system of rules which stifle 
ambition ; it is almost impossible to rise 
to high ranks from lower jobs, even after 
an employee lias been lucky enough to 
be hired. Postmasters are not allowed to 
live outside their own districts and there¬ 
fore cannot hope to move to larger res¬ 
ponsibilities in bigger cities. 

Moreover, the jobs Of postmasters and 
rural letter carriers are political appoint¬ 
ments, filled by Congress. The top job of 
all, that of Postmaster General, ^presi¬ 


dential appointment, is the biggest politi¬ 
cal plum of the lot and the commission 
did itself no good with President Johnson 
when it criticised the frequent turnover 
of PMGs. Instead of asking that the 
report lie put into effect, Mr Johnson 
curtly praised it as “ sobering ” and 
turned it over to the newest PMG, Mr 
Marvin Watson, a Texan on the White 
House staff, recently elevated by the 
President to the job. 

If its recommendations were followed, 
the commission predicted that the Post 
Office could cut costs by about 20 per 
cent and be self-supporting in a few 
years. What it needs, in addition to the 
power to borrow money to finance 
automation and modernisation, is simply 
the authority to make its own decisions. 
The corporation, rather than Congress, 
should bargain directly with the many 
postal workers’ unions about wages. It 
should draw up promotion schemes which 
encourage workers to strive for efficiency 
and advancement ; it should be able to 
discard the present irrational postal rates 
(a Sunday newspaper weighing five 
pounds goes through the post for a cent) 
and set new ones, based on costs. (Postal 
administrators have had little interest in 
economising for the Treasury picks up 
the deficit—about $1.2 billion a year—and 
Congress loathes to antagonise publishing 
interests by raising postal rates.) 

If the Postmaster General has not wel¬ 
comed the report, at least he knows the 
burden of dealing with Congress. He has 
been pleading for an exemption from 
the order to reduce the number of the 
federal government’s employees to the 
level of 1966 that was one of Congress’s 
conditions for approving the tax sur¬ 
charge. If he does not get this exemption, 
the Post Office will lose 83,000 workers 
and will immediately have to embark on 
a drastic cutback in service. 


Shocking trade 

Now that there has been a deficit on 
the American trading account for four 
out of six months this year it is no 
longer possible to play down this sharp 
reversal in what has until now been the 
strong item in the country's balance of 
international payments. The authorities 
claim that the tax rise in the United 
States will check the demand for 
foreign goods qnd that the lowering of 
tariffs abroad on July 1st will en¬ 
courage exports. But even so the sur¬ 
plus for 1968 can hardly be more than 
half of last year’s 94.1 billion. 
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Why is this IBM engineer 
interested in banking problems? 


IBM Data Processing systems are handling the daily pro¬ 
cessing of millions of cheques and millions of transactions 
posted to hundreds of thousands of customers’ accounts held 
by banks in the United Kingdom. 

Today banks use the full range of IBM Data Processing 
equipment for their many information handling needs: 
handling standing orders, transactions for exports, credit 
cards, company share registers, and many other applications. 

Many banks are installing IBM System/360, from the 
small Model 20 to the very large Model 65 ; direct attachment 


of data transmission terminals located in their branch offices 
is the particular facility that this IBM engineer is testing. 

The IBM Laboratories at Hursley Park have developed 
two types of advanced data transmission systems specifically 
to meet British banking requirements; enabling them to 
obtain the benefits of an efficient on-line computer service. 
r Fhat is why this IBM engineer has 
become so interested in the ways of 
banks and their customers. 

EXPERIENCE 

IBM United Kingdopi Limited. 389 Chiswick High Road, London W4. 


IBM 

HAS THE 
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LEISURE BRIEF Yachting 

__ _ o 



When King Edward VII and the grocer 
knight, Tommy Lipton, sailed at Cowes, 
yachting was a pastime for the wealthy. 
Or for a handful of hardy enthusiasts who 
knew how to do it on the cheap. One 
of them, Erskine Childers, on the pay 
of a clerk of the House of Commons, 
span a best-seller out of his hobby 
by combining sails with spies. In lioth 
respects, “ The Riddle of the Sands," was 
a precursor of a boom. But it was not 
until the 1950s that yachting really caught 
on following the introduction of mass- 
produced boats made of plywood, glass 
fibre and the like. Now, over 1] million 
people in this country regularly mess about 
in l>oats. 


Most new boat owners go for dinghies. 
The biggest single class in Britain is the 
“Enterprise," a 13ft boat, which was 
originally launched by the now defunct 
News Chronicle as a promotion stunt. It 
costs about £300. Going up the scale, a 
“ Fireball,’ such as Mr Edward Heath 
owns, costs about £400 while small cruis¬ 
ing yachts start at £800. N 
Sailing far beyond the horizon is a 
different matter : long range cruising and 
racing are still expensive. Even so the 
picture has changed since J. P. Morgan, 
the American banker grunted : “ If you 
have to*, think about the cost of owning 


a yacht, y<?u can’t afford it." Today many 
.peop^a|e finding that if they think hard 
Modjgh, tltey can afford it. 

They are then faced with a wide range 
of choice. ’ Small sailing cruisers, with 
enjjtoffs* start from about £1,000. But they 


are primarily for pottering about the 
coast. A 25-30ft yacht capable of crossing 
the Channel in any weather will cost at 
least £3,000. And to go farther and 
luxuriously afield to, say, the Baltic or 
Gibraltar, a yachtsman will need to spend 
about £10,000 on a 35ft boat. A real 
gin palace, de cked with mahogany fittings 
and a fancy gangplank, can easily cost 
£250,000. 

Much of the cost and cachet of these 
bigger boats is found in the magic phrase 
“ custom built." This is where you get 
away from the standard designs, trim 
enough but built in quantity in many small 
boatyards round the coast. Building a boat 
over 40ft justifies the employment of a 
designer for a “ one off ” boat, while for 
yachts between 25 and 40ft it is common 
for people to choose a standard hull which 
is then fitted out to their own specifica¬ 
tions. 

The Yacht Brokers, Designers and 
Surveyors Association publishes a list of 
designers with the necessary qualifications 
and experience. Most boat designers, like 
the fashion houses, have their own partic¬ 
ular style. Picking a suitable one is vital : 
a yacht consultant is a u'seful man to have 
around the place.. British designers have a 
world-wide reputation. But some yachts¬ 
men argue that Americans, like Olin 
Stephens of New' York, have the edge 
on us. 

A designer co-operates with a boat- 
builder in much the same way as an 
architect works with an ordinary builder. 
He arranges with the boatbuilder all the 


contracts, cost of extras and of special 
features, and the terms of delivery. Fees 
aMe arranged on an ordinary professional 
basis, being negotiated between the client 
and the designer. They are unlikely to be 
less than 5 per cent of the final cost of 
the boat. 

While some yacht owners like a boat 
designed according to their own whims, a 
lot of kudos is attached to owning one 
built to Lloyd’s standards. Lloyd’s Register 
of Ships is world famous for its system 
of classifying boats. It undertakes the 
approval of plans and inspects the boat 
while it is being constructed. If a yacht 
is completed to its satisfaction it is then 
classified “ 100 Ai.” Such a boat is easier 
to insure and resell. But ^the owner is 
under an obligation to keep the boat in 
good shape : the boat is examined ever)' 
two years and the owner must carry out 
any maintenance required if he wants the 
boat to remain classified. The cost of 
classification varies with the weight of the 
boat and the materials used in its 
construction. The charge for classifying a 
5 ton steel boat (about 25ft), for example, 
is £50 plus the surveyor’s expenses. 

Apart from the designer, the quality 
of a boat depends on the materials used to 
construct it and on the boatbuilders. Fibre- 
glass, with its low maintenance costs, is 
usually used for smaller boats. But wood, 
although it is more expensive, is still 
number one when it comes to large yachts. 

Standards of boatbuilders and even 
more the prices they charge vary substan¬ 
tially. Camper and Nicholson of South¬ 
ampton are at the top end of the boating 
business, with Brooke Marine of Lowestoft 
and Groves and Gutteridge of Cowes. But 
there is a multitude of less famous yards 
which still manage to do a good job for 
a smaller cost. 

Once built, there is the business of 
registering a boat. Under the Merchant 
Shipping Act all boats from 45ft and 
above must be registered at the Board of 
Trade. The charge is about £20 which 
includes surveying and measuring. Any 
boat can register in the Lloyd’s Register 
of Ships. It is free for boats over 25ft 
while dinghies and so on can be registered 
if the owner buys a copy of the register. 

It is not, of course, essential to have 
a boat built. There is a big market in 
secondhand ones. Many people change 
their boats every three years or so. Second¬ 
hand prices range down from about two- 
thirds the. price of a new boat. Sales of 
secondhand craft are usually made 
through a, yacht broker, the estate agents 
of the boating business. And this adds to 
their cost. Brokers who are members of 
the Brokers, Designers and Surveyors 
Association charge on a scale of fees vary¬ 
ing from io per cent on a boat costing 
up to £1,000 to 6 per cent of the price 
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The men who make them 



The people who seit them 


on ones Over £5,000. 

Two out of every five people who buy 
boats do so on borrowed money. The 
Inland Revenue allows tax relief on the 
interest payments in the normal way. 
Mortgages can only be obtained on Lloyd’s 
classified or Board of Trade registered 
boats. The normal practice is to advance 
75 per cent of the cash price or valuation, 
whichever is the lower. Interest rates, on 
a pro rata basis, vary with Bank rate : 
at present they are around 7 per cent on 
a loan repayable over a maximum period 
of five years. 

Unregistered boats can be financed by 
hire purchase or by a bank loan. Hire 
purchase is subject to the ordinary controls 
and as the boat belongs to the hire pur¬ 
chase company it cannot be taken outside 
territorial waters. Nor are the interest pay¬ 
ments eligible for tax relief. Personal bank 
loans operate on the same financial terms 
as hire purchase. Squeezed clearing bank 
managers would be unwilling to advance 
one, but by shopping around it is possible 
to find the odd marine bank with some 
spare cash. There are important differences 
between bank loans and hire purchase, 
for in the former case the boat belongs 
to the client and its movement is not 
restricted. And, as with a mortgage, the 
interest payments are good for tax relief. 

It is not compulsory to insure a boat but 
it is advisable as the clumsy can do 
untold damage. Premiums depend on the 
size of the boat, its value, age, mooring, 
the experience of the crew and, of course, 
on how much the boat is used. Usually 
they range from £1 10s per cent of the 
value to £5 per cent although they can 
be as high as £10 per cent. Normal cover 
includes third party cover but an extra 
single premium indemnity can be taken 
out for £1 10s to increase third party 
cover to £30,000. 

Buying the boat is the first stage. A 
yachtsman still his to meet the costs of 
mooring, maintaining and running it. A 
boat under 20ft can be kept in the garden 
and moved about on a trailer, but a larger 
one needs a mooring either at sea or on 
a river. In many areas any sort of mooring 
is scarce. There are still, in Britain, some 
generally accepted mooring areas on rivers. 
They are usually the responsibility of the 
local authorities, though where medieval 
mooring rights exist, such as at Bumham- 
on-Crouch or West Mersea, they come 
under Water Commissioners. Frequently 
they are all sublet to a commercial 
organisation which may charge anything 
from fid to is 6d per foot a week 
for mooring. Mooring a 25ft boat on such 
rivers would therefore cost between 12s 6d 
and £1 17s fid a week. To meet the grow¬ 
ing demand for mooring, special yacht 
harbours—marinas—are being developed 
both on rivers and on the coast. They pro¬ 
vide all the mod cons of piped electricity, 
gas and so on ; but they expensive with 
rentals starting from £4 a week. 

However, on the coast the odds are that 
mooring is free. Port authorities, ofeourse, 
charge harbour' dues which are, fairly 


inexpensive but there are large stretches 
of tidal waterways outside port authority 
areas. In some places the coast is Crown 
property where there may or may not be 
a charge for mooring. 

Maintenance and running costs add 
much more to the bill. Without proper 
maintenance boats fall to bits rapidly. 
Dinghy owners can, and most do, carry 
out their own maintenance. But larger 
yachts are normally put into a boatyard 
in the winter to be overhauled. And the 
chances are that a full scale annual over¬ 
haul for a £10,000 yacht will be between 
£8oo-£ 1,000. For boats over 50ft or 60ft 
three or four crew members are essential. 
And it is this item which really puts up 
the cost of running a large yacht. For 
the gin palaces as many as ten may be 
needed. A skipper will cost at least 
£1,000 a year plus his uniform and keep, 
while the other hands will not be much 
cheaper. 

Lone yachtsmen have hit the headlines 
recently, but most prefer to be more 
gregarious. And yachting clubs are surpris¬ 
ingly cheap. Eventhemost expensivchave 
an annual subscription of no,, more than 
30 gns. The reason is not difficult to find : 


the facilities offered are fairly rudi¬ 
mentary, comparing poorly with the more 
luxurious type of continental clubs where 
subscriptions of 50 gns a year are common. 

Any dub with Royal in its title, apart 
from the service ones, is usually a prestig¬ 
ious one. But the Royal Yacht Squadron, 
made fashionable by Edward VII, is at 
the top of the tree. And its distinction is 
demonstrated by the fact that of all the 
clubs, ynly its members may fly the White 
Ensign. Even the stampede to the sea has 
not shaken its traditions or altered its 
membership which is carefully and, to the 
outsider, somewhat oddly controlled. 

Although many of the newcomers to 
sailing manage to do it on a shoe string, 
yachting outside the dinghy or near 
dinghy classes is not so cheap. In what 
might be called the stockbroker’s reaches 
of this pastime the initial outlay for a 35ft 
yacht may be between £10,000 and 
£15,000. On top of that a yachtsman will 
probably pay something of the order of 
£1^200 a year in running and mainten¬ 
ance costs for what in many cases amounts 
to no more than three months on the 
water. You need a cheque book as well as 
a life jacket. 
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Parliament: here comes 
Summer 


With a fine show of reluctance, the Lords 
have been plodding through the extra 
week’s worth of bills dumped in their lap 
by the Commons, who took off for their 
holidays last Friday. The Lords are return¬ 
ing on October 7th—before the Com¬ 
mons—to polish off some more bills. 

Most of these, of course, are Govern¬ 
ment bills. The Queen’s speech opening 
this parliament is the best yardstick of 
what the Government thought it wanted 
to do. All but three of its proposals—for 
Lords’ reform, and for measures following 
from the reports of the Donovan Com¬ 
mission on Trades Unions and Employers 
Associations and the Aberfan tribunal— 
have found their way into bills before 
parliament. Ten of these are among the 
63 public bills that have already received 
the Royal Assent : the Prices and In¬ 
comes, Customs (anti-dumping), Family 
Allowances, Agriculture, Health Services, 
National Loans, Countryside, Theft, 
and Social Work (Scotland) Acts. 
The Transport, Civil Evidence, Gaming, 
Race Relations, Town and Country Plan¬ 
ning, and Medicines Bills, all of which 
were proposed in the Queen’s speech, are 
through the Commons. The Justices of 
the Peace Bill was amended by the Lords 
to allow the City of London to continue 
its antique habits. Unless they are feeling 
unbendingly high-principled in the 
autumn, ministers will probably let it go 
as it is. 

Three other acts polish off some un¬ 
finished business from the previous 
Queen’s speech : Administration of Jus¬ 
tice, Trade Descriptions and Industrial 
Expansion. Other Government Acts were 
of course regular efforts, such as the 
Finance Act or the inevitable Expiring 
Laws Continuance Act. Then there were 
those which were just ad hoc responses 
to a situation, real or imagined—such as 
the Commonwealth Immigrants Act which 
was hurried into law at the beginning of 
March—or somebody’s blue-eyed baby— 
the British Standard Time Bill, which has 
passed into law amended by the Commons 
to allow everybody in general and the 
vociferous Glaswegians in particular a 
trial run. 

Of the ten private members' bills whose 

ijsors won the top places in the ballot, 


four—Maintenance Orders, Caravan 
Sites, Adoption and Theatres—have 
received the Royal Assent, Two innocuous 
ones, from farther down the list, have 
struggled through as well, as have two 
uncontroversial ones presented under the 
ten minute rule, and another two which 
were helped through and which were 
simply presented. Four of the top ten—to 
provide a national lottery, help for non¬ 
pensioners, pensions for public servants, 
and bulk buying for local authorities— 
have been killed off. 

The remaining two—Divorce and Sun¬ 
day entertainments—are not even through 
the Commons. Their sponsors are vocifer¬ 
ously objecting to having to try to drag 
them through a second reading and com¬ 
mittee stage all over again next session— 
the more vociferously because the Govern¬ 
ment is not ill-disposed towards either. But 
it is unlikely to help them out with the 
suggested enabling motion. This would 
mean that the bills could be carried on 
from where they left off, but would also 

Strikes 


ACTT now, pay later 


The new commercial television pro¬ 
gramme companies started off in business 
this week by failing to show some of their 
new television programmes ; and went on 
to fail to show their lucrative television 
commercials. The Association of Cine¬ 
matograph, Television and Allied Tech¬ 
nicians called a series of selective strikes 
designed to hit the companies where it 
hurts. The companies in turn were con¬ 
sidering whether to declare a lock-out and 
go off the air until things get brighter. 

The ACTT won complete protection for 
its members’ jobs when the new companies 
took over, although there was a lot of dead 
wood that might have gone. But die 
union is now asking for a 7 per cent wage 
increase, a 35-hour week (instead of 40 
hours), and 4 weeks holidays. This, say 
the companies, would add around £ 1 mil¬ 
lion to their costs. Their advertising 
revenue is about £2 million a week. But 
even if they wanted to settle, the Govern¬ 
ment would have to stop such a hdje in 


mean digging about for (dubious) preced¬ 
ents, and a time-consuming debate on its 
own. The Government will not have much 
time to spare in the autumn, either for 
the bills or for a motion, particularly if the 
Lords play havoc with the Transport Bill. 
Parliament is at least likely to be pro¬ 
rogued before November 1st, since the 
Queen departs for South America on that 
date—though it is quite possible for the 
Lord Chancellor to open it. Divorce and 
Sundays will therefore be among the 
28 or so Commons bills to be lost. 
Together with those dropped, negatived 
or withdrawn, this means that nearly half 
those on the Commons public bill list 
will have failed to get through. 

The immediate reaction is, thank good¬ 
ness. By the end of October a sizeable 
stack of nonsense will have lost this chance 
of becoming law. Private members’ bills 
are regrettably taking over from early day 
motions—which are now rather nice 
rotund jokes, or at least harmless expres¬ 
sions of spleen—as the means by which 
members make a small, easy, headline. 
With a sublime disregard for drear prac¬ 
ticality, one MP introduced a bill (on, of 
all sticky subjects, equal pay) three days 
before the House of Commons rose for 
summer. It is such nice, and other not so 
nice, sentiments which make the Commons 
public bill list 139 titles long. 


the incomes policy. 

If the union is accused of gFeed, it 
throws the accusation right back at the 
employers. Profits are fabulously high. 
Plenty of restrictive practices have been 
allowed to creep in during even lusher 
years in the past, which in the case of 
ITV means less than ten years ago. The 
problem is worse because of changes in 
some contracts—where companies which 
previously transmitted only during the 
weekdays now go on the air at weekends 
as well, entailing compulsory weekend 
working ; and because of the ACTT’s 
suspicions that there is no such thing as 
permanency in the fields in which its 
members work. Its officials have served 
their time dealing with film producers, are 
notoriously slippery folk with whom tough 
negotiating tactics are inevitable, and 
where employment is wildly seasonal. 
Unemployment rates of up to half the 

ACTT’s on the creative side 

(cameramen, editors, directors and so on) 
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were not unknown a Jew years ago, before 
commercial television, and a flood of 
American money into the British film 
industry, made life much easier. 

Even worse, the union knows that the 
television companies are longing not to 
employ so many old regular technicians, 
but more freelances and younger workers 
in what is a high-wear business. But no- 
one seems to have followed this through 
to a logical conclusion : for the television 
companies to set aside a percentage of 
their profits to buy people slowly out of 
the industry, to retire them prematurely, 
as is happening with the dockers 'now ; 
only with TV technicians the transfer age 
to more peaceful areas like TV commer¬ 
cials would be 40-50 and not 65. But 
until some such scheme is devised the 
union will remain understandably sus¬ 
picious of the companies’ intentions 
towards its older and slower members. 


Censorship 

Way out 


The Obscene Publications Act of 1959 
was meant to put the real dirty hook trade 
out of business, while setting literature 
free. In its first aim it has obviously 
failed : there is just as much straight 
filth on offer in London as ever. Until 
this week it seemed as though the second 
aim had failed too. Last November the 
publishers Calder and Boyars had been 
found guilt\ by a jury of offences undei 
the act because they published “ Last 
Exit to Brooklyn.” The court of appeal 
has now reversed the verdict. Lord Justice 
Salmon said that the hook was “ admit¬ 
tedly intentionally disgusting, shocking 
and outrageous.” But the judge had failed 
in his summing up to the jury to mention 
the defence argument that the book would 
have the effect of deterring its readers 
from “homosexuality, drug-taking and 
senseless brutal violence.” Since the 
judge’s summing-up was wrong, then the 
appeal court must reverse the verdict. But 
Lord Justice Salmon made it plain that 
the court of appeal did not “ propose to 
express any opinion as to whether this 
hook or books like it are obscene ; still 
less whether their publication is justified 
as being in the public good. These ques¬ 
tions are wholly within the province of the 
jury.” 

In other words, Calder and Boyars have 
got away with publishing 11 Last Exit ” : 
and quite right too. Like it or hate it, 
it is precisely the sort of book that the 
1959 act was meant to protect from the 
Puritans. But the law is still just as vague 
as when the whole case began. No doubt 
it has to be. The question of what is evil 
and what is art cannot be defined in terms 
of legislation. A jury (like it or hate it), 
properly guided by a judge, is the best 
device yet invented to decide such matters. 
It remains to be seen what happens next. 
By all accounts there may be some candi¬ 
dates for prosecution in the autumn. 


Milk 


London's pintas 


The Milk Marketing Board is in the dock. 
For years farmers in the south-east of 
England have been agitating for more 
money. They resent the fact that, 
although their costs for land and labour 
are the highest in England, the board 
pays them nearly the same price for milk 
as it gives the Welsh and west country 
dairy' farmers, who are a long way from 
urban outlets for milk—in particular, 
Greater London—and whose milk is 
therefore more expensive to transport. In 
1965, after the south-easterners had taken 
their grievance to the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture, their request for an investigation 
was turned down. With some pertinacity, 
they plodded their way through the 
courts. Last February, the House of Lords 
ordered Mr Peart to reconsider that 
refusal. A committee of investigation 
has been sitting this month. 

The south-easterners—who have now 
l>een joined by dairy fanners in the 
hoard’s south and east regions—are 
worrying at the wrong bone. The board 
is only responsible for “ primary ” trans¬ 
port—getting the milk to the depots. 
(The cost of “ secondary ” transport— 
from depots to retailers—is actually borne 
by the Government). The regional trans¬ 
port rates that the board charges farmers 
work out at rather less than primary' trans¬ 
port costs in the south-east, and rather 
more than it costs in the west and south¬ 
west. Any unfairness is in fact the other 
way around. 

But this does not mean that all is well. 
Milk production has been, and is, increas¬ 
ing much too fast, particularly in the west 
and south-west. Although there will 
probably be a considerable world shortage 
of milk in the 1970s, there is now and 
will continue to be a vast European 
surplus, particularly of butter. Butter and 
milk products sell in Britain at the world 
price—far below the costs of production 
here. The average price for milk—out of 
which farmers are paid—is kept up by 
the artificially high price of milk for 
drinking. Last year, the MMB got 4s 7d 
a gallon out of milk retailers, hut only 
alx>ut is iod from milk turned into butter 
or cheese. Since the English will not drink 
much more milk at its present price, any 
increase in production must sell at the 
lower manufacturing price. One estimate is 
that an extra 100 million gallons of milk 
means a cut of a penny a gallon for the 
fanner. Add to this an expected increase 
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of 400 million gallons of British milk by 
1972, and an estimate that common 
market stocks of butter could reach 
750,000 tons by the same date, and the 
reason for the south-east farmers un¬ 
happiness is plain. 

The MMB continues to yowl for 
further restrictions on dairy imports. 
Fortunately, not much notice has been 
taken of this, and the price of butter has 
fallen by about 4d a lb over the past ten 
years. Except at seasonal milk-drinking 
peaks, an awful lot of milk from the west 
and south-west has to he processed. 

For this, the responsibility is the 
Government’s. The board would annoy 
farmers in the west if it charged the 
remote regions more for transport for 
which it did not have to pay. To pay 
them less simply because much of their 
milk had to be processed would mean 
that the board might as well give up its 
job of regulating the market. But the 
Government wants the market Fegulated, 
and prices maintained, chiefly to increase 
the quantity of British l>eef ; as well, no 
doubt, as to get the farm vote. It would 
now do well to let the price paid to the 
farmer reflect the long-distance, as well 
as the local, transport costs. This would at 
least be better than pushing people out 
of dairy farming equally in areas where 
it is economic and where it is uneconomic 
—particularly since the economic farmers 
in the south-east, where land prices are 
highest, can get out quickest. 


Public Building and Works 

Why? 


The House of Commons’ Estimates Com¬ 
mittee wants to improve the efficiency of 
the public building programme, and the 
use of government offices. But it has not 
taken the logical step its fourth report 
(HMSO. 29s) suggests and proposed the 
alwlition of the Ministry of Public 
Building and \yorks. The Ministry builds 
(or leases), equips and maintains all 
government buildings, including, since 
1963, those of the armed forces. This 
includes considerable overseas expenditure, 
not under scrutiny this time (remember 
the Estimates Committee back in 1964 on 
the subject of the Admiral’s House at 
Aden ?). Nor does this report go into the 
lighter side of the Ministry’s duties : look¬ 
ing after palaces, parks, and historic ruins. 

It does examine the research role in 
which the Ministry has been empire-build¬ 
ing lately ; with a pat on the back for 
the quality of work done by the Building 
Research Station it nevertheless retains an 
open mind as to whether the Ministry 
or an independent research council is the 
Best place for co-ordinating and encour¬ 
aging research into building. Certainly 
there is much overlapping at present 
between the work done under the MPBW’s 
auspices and elsewhere. 

The Ministry commissions and pays for 
all building requirements of all govern- 
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ment departments; once a department 
has said what it wants, and the Treasury 
has approved, Works takes^over. This is 
bad, says the committee, because depart¬ 
ments which do not have to meet building 
costs out of their own budget tend to make 
extravagant demands. In any case costs 
are very inadequately controlled when the 
annual accounting system requires esti¬ 
mates to be made too far in advance on 
inadequate information. A more long- 
range approach would also enable the 
Government to build more of its own 
offices instead of leasing expensively— 
although in recommending this change 
the committee might perhaps have con¬ 
sidered the effect on decentralisation 
which it wants to encourage. A depart¬ 
ment is far less likely to want to leave 
its own purpose-built office than to shift 
out of one for which it pays a high rent. 

The committee would like an indepen¬ 
dent body, rather than an inter-depart¬ 
mental committee, to chivy some more 
civil servants out of London. But would an 
independent body have any more success 
than the government has at present in 
persuading reluctant central departments 
to decentralise ? 

It would make sense for decentralisation 
and the efficient use of government build¬ 
ings and land generally to be the job of 
the Fulton-type management department 
which has been proposed for civil service 
manpower. The same department could 
also take over the maintenance aspects of 
the Ministry. What would that leave it to 
do ? The Estimates Committee would like 
to see the ministry allowed a more commer¬ 
cial role in the development field ; obliged 
to identify costs more clearly and publish 
more information about its spending ; 
build up its own flagging professional staff. 

But why not instead set up a state 
corporation to act as Government 
developers which would run as a fully 
accountable operation, like the Post 
Office ? Rather than have offices full of 
civil service architects and surveyors, it 
might then prove better to hire private 
firms, who do a large part of the work 
already. If research and development 
were the province of an independent 
council, there would be still less need for 
a ministry almost wholly concerned with 
building—although an interdepartmental 
committee might well be required to deal 
with the building industry and the 
research council. That would leave palaces 
and castles for the museum service, and. 
royal parks for the Greater London Coun¬ 
cil. The Ministry of Works would leave 
a nice empty office on the South bank. 

Scientology 

To be a thetan 


Why pick on scientologists ? That must 
have been most people’s first reaction on 
reading that foreigners are being pre¬ 
vented, under the Aliens Act, from enter¬ 
ing Britain to study Scientology. There are 
/plfftv of ; other unusual cults in 


Britain : the Exclusive Brethren ; Jeho¬ 
vah’s Witnesses, who endanger their 
children’s lives by refusing to allow them 
blood transfusions; and Christian 
Scientists, homoeopaths, herbalists and 
naturopaths—to name but a few of the 
fringe practitioners who oppose orthodox 
medicine. What is so bad about 
scientology? 

On one view, the cult is merely a 
remarkable marketing job dreamed up 
by a former science fiction writer. If so, 
the recent publicity it has received may 
actually help it. But scientology really 
does have some disturbing characteristics. 
Its essence is that a person has imprinted 
on his unconscious mind (or in scientology 
language the 11 reactive mind ”) a painful 
memory, which produces a mental image 
called an 11 engrain.” In this state he is 
known as a “ preclear,” and the purpose 
of “auditing” or “processing” is to re¬ 
lease his engrams and free him from the 
influence of his reactive mind. The object 
is to let him became a “ clear,” defined as 
a “ person who can be at cause [sic] know¬ 
ingly and at will over mental matter, 
energy, space and time as regards the 
first dynamic (survival for self). A clear 
is a being who has attained this state by 
completing the Saint Hill Clearing Course 
and has been declared clear by the 
Saint Hill Qualifications Division.” 
Eventually the “clear” should aim at 
becoming an “operating thetan,” with 
control over matter, energy, space, time, 
life and form. 

Dotty ? So it would appear. But accord¬ 
ing to the board of inquiry that investi¬ 
gated scientology in Victoria, Australia, 
“ Scientology is evil ; its techniques evil ; 
its practice a serious threat to the com¬ 
munity. ...” And since scientology 
beliefs, rules and techniques are sent out 
from Saint Hill Manor, East Grinstead, 
the home until recently of Mr Lafayette 
Ron Hubbard, the founder (who now 
declares he has retired), the Anderson 
board findings can largely be taken as 
applying to Britain. It denounced 
scientology as evil on three grounds. One 
of them—that it creates tension within 
a family and breaks up marriages—may 
of course equally be true of any religion 
or cult that is joined by one member of a 
family and rejected by the others. Much 
more worrying is the collection of the 
confessions made during auditing sessions. 
The Anderson board found no evidence 
of overt blackmail. But there is at East 
Grinstead a file of all that a preclear says 
to an auditor. The questions sup¬ 
ported by an E-meter (“ an electronic aid 
for measuring the mental state and change 
of state of individuals”), aim at extract¬ 
ing from a preclear everything about him, 
including details of hia sex life, any 
breaches of the law he may have com¬ 
mitted—anything, in fact, that he might 
feel would incriminate him were he try¬ 
ing to break free. 

Nor does coercion stop here. There 
are “ security checks,” aimed at preventing 
deviation among staff and students ; 
critics ate harassed and issued with writs 
for libel; and recusants are labelled! and 



Can they still communicate with Ron ? 


listed as suppressive persons, with whom 
all good scientologists must “ disconnect ” 
at once. 

Again, this sounds pretty ludicrous. But 
the third ground on which the Anderson 
board denounced scientology is that the 
people particularly vulnerable to its teach¬ 
ing are the mentally abnormal. The cult’s 
spokesmen assert that they do not accept 
for “processing” anyone with a history 
of mental illness or who appears to be 
disturbed, but the Ministry of Health, 
like the Anderson board, has evidence of 
such cases that have been taken on. Latent 
and overt schizophrenics and manic- 
depressives have been made worse by 
scientology, and if they are eventually 
admitted to hospital they are less amenable 
to treatment because of scientologists' 
hostility to psychiatry. No other cult has, 
by its emphasis on people’s mental poten¬ 
tialities, on the importance of “ releasing ” 
the mind, such a peculiar appeal to the 
mentally abnormal. 

The Ministry of Health does not want 
to introduce legislation to ban the cult 
as was done in the state of Victoria after 
the Anderson report was published. It 
would be difficult and cumbersome. By 
using the Aliens Order to keep out so- 
called scientology students, the Govern¬ 
ment is going as far as it legally can at 
present. Most of the present adherents 
come from abroad, and clamping down 
on them will deprive, at least temporarily, 
the cult in this county from the fees they 
bring with them. Scientology is no cult 
for the poor. Processing costs £100 for 
a “ 25-hour Intensive ”—which makes 
psychotherapy look cheap. An E-meter 
costs £50, an auditor's course £125, this 
month’s congress at Croydon 10 guineas, 
tape lectures by L. Ron Hubbard £8. And 
so on. But the personality tests, which 
introduce you to the organisation at 
Fitzroy Street in London, where you are 
told that “you can always communicate 
with Ron,” are free and are offered in an 
atmosphere of exaggerated and embarras¬ 
sing bonhomie. 

It could be that the high sums asked 
will help to stop the cult from spreading 
in Britain. But Mr Hubbard is looking 
for more British adherents, and screwy 
though it all sounds there is just a change 
that scientology, like drugs, may win itself 
a place on the dusty fringes of British life* 
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CONVERGENCE AT THE TOP 

Specialists and Generalists: A Comparative Study of the Professional Civil 


Servant at Home and Abroad 
Edited by F. F. Ridley. 

Allen and Unwin . 213 pages. 32s. 

In preparation for the Fulton Committee, 
the Institution of Professional Civil 
Servant?, a , highly sophisticated trades 
union, did more than make its case ; it 
commissioned from a group of academics, 
under the guidance of Professor Ridley, 
a series of studies on the position of 
professional civil servants in various coun¬ 
tries : Australia, France, Western 
Germany, Sweden and the United States. 
Mr Profitt of the Institution provides a 
factual statement of their position in this 
country ; and Professor Ridley winds up 
with an essay on the problems involved, 
fair and comprehensive, though clearly 
sympathetic to the institution’s thesis. 
The book is well written and edited, use¬ 
ful and interesting. 

The Government has accepted the 
Fulton committee’s report, and the com¬ 
mittee, broad and long, has recommended 
what the institution wanted. There are 
two main issues : first, that specialists 
such as scientists, lawyers and doctors in 
the civil service should have equal access 
with the administrators to the top jobs ; 
second, that at all levels of the service, in 
any set of jobs that concern specialists and 
administrators alike, there should be a 
unified hierarchy, with specialists and 
administrators tailed up and the most 
suitable man appointed to every job. Both 
theses have been accepted. The second 
will have even more importance if, as 
the Fulton Committee recommends, more 
power is devolved in the civil service. By 
outside standards it would be a strange 
concept to devolve power to anyone, 
whether pure administrator or, say, 
engineer, without making him responsible 
for his budget, for good and bad alike. 
But it is doubtful whether this principle 
will get fully accepted unless the dead 
hand of Parliament is lifted, though the 
Fulton committee does its best by suggest¬ 
ing what appears to be double books of 
accounts : real ones for management, and 
another set, one hopes purely formal, for 
Parliament. 

The British civil service has long offered 
a splendid career open to talent, provid¬ 
ing that the career is correctly chosen 
at the start. It is easy to quote examples 
of boy clerks leaving school at fifteen who 
rose to be permanent secretaries and even, 
in one case, head of die civil service ; but 
apart from special cases like the old 
Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, it is doubtful if any lawyer or 


scientist ever got to that rank by the route 
of the professional civil service. Now 
justice will be done : there is to be a 
classless civil service, and all posts will 
be open to suitable men of every kind 
of training. This is clearly right ; but it 
works both ways. Up to now each special¬ 
isation has had its own closed shop, with 
the top jobs (however managerial they 
may be) reserved for the profession. This 
is, or should be, no longer so. Just as 
specialists may now aspire to the top 
generalist jobs, so some jobs hitherto 
reserved for specialists may become open 
to generalists. After all, executive officers 
have traditionally commanded Admiralty 
research establishments, and done it very 
well. 

Nothing in this field is perfectly simple. 
One feels this all the more after reading 
the fascinating accounts of other countries’ 
methods. It is not true that no lessons 
can be learned from the United States, 
in spite of their extraordinary difference 
of political background : the pay and job 
evaluation proposals of the Fulton com¬ 
mittee are largely American-based. Little 
can be learned from German experience, 
less because of federalism than because 
of the dominance of jurists. The French 
system, alas, is pretty unexportable, except 
in its most modern features such as the 
Ecole Nationale d’Administration, because 
of our national lack of faith in written 
examinations and elitism. But what a pity. 
It is both brilliant and effective. The most 
interesting is the Swedish system, with its 
tiny ministries, files generally open to the 
public, and separate executive corpora¬ 
tions. Mr Parris’s essay on it is rather dis¬ 
appointing : a lot of useful detail, but 
little illumination on how it really works. 
One learns more from the relevant 
appendix to the report of the Fulton com¬ 
mittee, which was deeply intrigued by the 
system. 

In one respect Mr Schaffer’s section on 
Australia is the most interesting. The 
tradition there is for the highest pay and 
status to be given to the specialist, while 
till recently the general't was regarded as 
a clerk, jumped-up or not, and largely 
recruited in the bottom grade from 
ex-servicemen. Yet Australian permanent 
secretaries are just like any other perm¬ 
anent secretaries, instantly recognisable as 
such by their colleagues all over the world, 
generalists to the bone* whether, they 
started life as clerks, statisticians or 
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gynaecologists. At the top, everything con- 
verges, just as it (Joes, in industry and; 
commerce. All the niore reason for leaving 
open all paths to the top. 

One should also remember that the grass 
in the next field is always greener, and 
that this works both ways. A, few ( tye#rs 
ago one of the most distinguished of 
French civil servants, brought up in the 
admired local tradition of high profession? 
alistn, wrote a book in which he prated 
the British higher civil service above all 
others, because its small size, high and 
shared intellectual standards and free 
mobility between posts made it uniquely 
capable of effective teamwork without 
departmental jealousy. Dare one let out 
that in the same liook he also says that 
the much-maligned classics are the best 
form of education for future admin¬ 
istrators of all kinds ? 

THE LOWER DECK 

The British Seaman, 1200-1860 : A Social 
Survey 

By Christopher Lloyd. 

Collins. 319 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

There are not enough statistics of suffer¬ 
ing, and perhaps it is a greater loss than 
is apparent; for if there were more, we 
should realise better the cost at which the 
relative prosperity of this country has 
been achieved. We are particularly 
ignorant of what the common seaman, 
the 44 men of the lower deck,” endured 
through the centuries ; and it is far more 
worth while to piece together the facts 
about them than yet another string of 
battle anecdotes or incidents in the life 
of some colourful flag officer. Professor 
Lloyd has aimed at giving a full picture 
of those who worked the ships of the 
Navy of sail, and he has managed to 
make a massive collection of facts 
remarkably easy to read. 

One of the first to realise the debt of 
the nation to its fighting seaman, 
expressed in terms of suffering, was John 
Masefield, who had direct experience of 
what the forecastle was like in harsher 
times. His study of the conditions in 
Nelson’s day, though written in haste and 
passion, and with none of the sheer span 
of perspective to be found in Professor 
Lloyd’s book, was in its day a moving and 
sobering item. Professor Lloyd belongs to 
a generation of naval historians, among 
whom Michael Lewis is outstanding, who 
have made it their business to find out 
exactly the sort of man who was attracted 
to, or drawn into, the sea profession as 
known to our ancestors, and to set out 
their prospects. 

For the ordinary seaman, in time of 
war, there was unremitting incarceration, 
probable disease, possible wounds and 
death, cruel punishments, and risible pay. 
No wonder that they had to l>e impressed. 
Professor Lloyd explains not only the 
necessity behind the impressment system, 
but also exactly how it was organised. 
Although it is not a pretty tale, it is an 
entirely typical example of the general 
condition? of life of what used tp be 
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known as the 44 labouring classes.” 

44 No man,” said Samuel Johnson on a 
well-known occasion, 
will be a sailor who has contrivance enough 
to get himself into a jail; for being in a ship 
is being in a jail, with a chance of being 
drowned. ... A man in a jail has inorv 
room, better food, and commonly better 
company. 

This observation, duly quoted in its place, 
exaggerates a little, and in two respects. 
The sailor’s food was, theoretically at any 
rate, better and more certain in supply 
than that of many counterparts ashore, 
and so was the drink he consumed so 
avidly. Unfortunately, as Professor Lloyd 
says, pursers were apt to cheat, and, once 
at sea, .victuals soon went bad, and that 
was that. As for the company, it may 
generally have been rough, and at times 
debauched, yet servitude, with all its 
cruelty, brought strong and enduring 
affection with it, just as front-line soldier¬ 
ing always does. The affections of a jail 
are very different from the unity that 
bound men together who, whatever they 
had to put up with, made up the finest 
sea armament of its era, and performed 
some of the most remarkable collective 
feats, in warfare, exploration, surveying 
and policing, of which there is record. 
Besides, one has only to turn to Professor 
Lloyd’s admirable illustrations—one of 
which, the figure of a wounded Stuart 
seaman from the Great Hall of St Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital, will come with a 
shock of pleasure to most readers—to 
realise that the traditional sailor, what¬ 
ever his shortcomings, was a creature who 
made a very robust and even humorous 
best of his own grim circumstances. 

Professor Lloyd has given us the story 
of the seaman from the Middle Ages 
down to the coming of steam and the 
beginnings of better conditions. It is well 
worth reading. 

AMERICA'S CONSCIENCE 

The Civil Rights Commission, 1957-1965 
By Foster Rhea Dulles. 

Michigan State University Press. 287 
pages. $7.50. 

It is a pity that no British publisher has 
performed the public service of making 
this book available in Britain. It tells the 
story, not of the civil rights revolution in 
America, but of the Civil Rights Com¬ 
mission which was the spearhead of that 
revolution. The commission was set up 
in 1957 as an independent, bipartisan, 
temporary, fact-finding body with three 
northern and three southehi members. (It 
would be wrong to make it permanent, 
said President Kennedy, because that 
would suggest that America's racial 
problems were insoluble.) Only two of the 
original members, including the chairman, 

H hardly anyone who served 
nisfiiorjfr has failed to have his 
drastically by the facts which 

nission has had a stormy life 
las been uncertain whether 
>uld renew its lease of life. 


But it survived to see many of its most 
controversial recommendations become 
law eventually, under the hammer blows 
of southern outrages against Negroes and 
civil rights workers. Among its contribu¬ 
tions were federal voting registers in the 
South, which have done so much to 
enlarge the number of Negro voters, and 
the cutting off of federal aid to school 
systems and hospitals that practise racial 
segregation. By 1964 the members were 
not sure that there was anything else to 
do. But that was only a temporary mis¬ 
giving. Last year it produced an historic 
report on isolation in American schools, 
north and south ; this year its report 
covers the effects of the 1965 Voting Act. 
It remains an unparalleled source of 
information on racial questions and an 
indispensable clearing-house for that 
information. 

Professor Dulles, a distinguished 
historian, has written a scholarly account. 
But it needs to be supplemented by the 
commission’s reports themselves in which 
innumerable Negroes tell their unforget¬ 
table tale of injustice. 

LOST LEADER 

The Fenian Chief : A Biography of James 
Stephens 

By Desmond Ryan. 

Gill , Dublin. 415 pages. 45s. 

This is a book about a student who turned 
into a distinguished revolutionary, by a 
revolutionary student who turned into a 
distinguished historian. Desmond Ryan, 
a pupil of Padraic Pearse, became his 
friend as they fought side by side in 
Easter week, 1916 ; and was so impressed 
by the impact of Pearse’s personality that 
he devoted his life to the study of modern 
Irish nationalism. He had just finished 
this book on Stephens when he died, aged 
71, in 1964. At his widow’s request, 
Owen Dudley Edwards has seen the text 
through the press, and Patrick Lynch 
contributes an affectionate memoir of the 
author. Printer and binder have com¬ 
bined to produce an exceptionally hand¬ 
some book. 

Its subject was a stubborn, stocky, 
brave, devoted, dignified and persevering 
man. He took part, as Smith O’Brien’s 
aide, in the abortive Irish rising of 1848 ; 
and escaped to Paris, where he fought 
against the nascent power of Napoleon 
III. He originated in 1858 the revolu¬ 
tionary Irish Republican Brotherhood 
that dominated so much of Irish politics 
till Ireland's freedom was secured, and 
was its chief organiser for its first eight 
years. So many other former colonies 
have followed the Irish model in their 
efforts to thro off their dominating 
power that a life of such a character as 
Stephens, by an author as well qualified 
and as sympathetic as Ryan, is bound to 
be of interest and importance. 

The only difficulty about reading it is 
that Ryan took for granted that his 
realders share his own knowledge of Irish 
history and geography : Dudley Edwards 


has, done much tp remedy this, by insert¬ 
ing, thirty pages of notes heaves of 
the pnncipd ppliticiam mi opGspiratort 
involved inthe stbry, in Ireland, England 
and America. Ryan used StephensVoWn 
papers, including the pungent diary he 
kept in exile in America* \.m well as a 
great mass of other material, manuscript 
and printed ; he got himself into the 
minds of the leading men in the Fenian 
movement, disentangled their endless 
jealousies and disputes with each other, 
and set down what he saw to be the truth 
about their successes and their failures. 
And he had imaginative capacity enough 
to appreciate why Stephens was hated 
and exiled, as well as why he was loved. 
He pulled no punches : for instance, it is 
refreshing to read a book published in 
Dublin which is as outspoken about 
clerical errors as it is about lay ones. 

Stephens’s fatal error was to take too 
little trouble about security. He deleted 
the secrecy clause from the original IRB 
oath; and the movement was conse¬ 
quently riddled with English agents, 
ranging from the daring and competent 
doctor who called himself Henri Le Caron 
to the sordid pervert Corydon. This kept 
the Irish under, all Stephens’s lifetime— 
he did not die until 1901. Hardly more 
than twenty years after his death, an IRB 
leader who thoroughly understood 
security—Michael Collins—had driven 
the English away. 

RACES IN A MELTING POT 

Trinidad in Transition : The Years after 
Slavery 

By Donald Wood. 

Oxford University Press for the Institute 
of Race Relations. 328 pages. 45s. 

This interesting study of Trinidad’s vital 
formative years can be read with profit 
both by people interested in the island as 
well as by those concerned with the Carib¬ 
bean generally and the whole question of 
multi-racial societies. The book is part of 
the larger Ford project initiated under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race Relations, 
and is in four parts. The first deals with 
the environment and early beginnings of 
modern Trinidad. Here the lack of a 
reasonable map is a serious drawback. A 
map drawn in 1853 and reproduced much 
later in the book does not deflect the 
irritation of a reader unfamiliar with 
Trinidad’s detailed geography when place 
names are mentioned which he cannot 
be expected to identify. Similarly terms 
are introduced, such as “ the indenture 
system,” 44 the police office of Alguacil,” 

44 praedial apprenticeship,” which, though 
intelligible to someone already familiar 
with the period, are not immediately 
obvious to the less specialised reader. Yet 
these terms are nowhere clearly explained. 

The second part of the book deals with 
the immigration of Negroes from America, 
liberated Africans taken from slave ships 
and brought to Trinidad via Siena Leone, 
Indians from Calcutta and Madras, Por- 
Continued on page 4 y 
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There is a better way 

(1) to get more for your money <2) to stimulate 
economic growth (3> to search for oil 


1 Titanium, the newest structural metal, exem¬ 
plifies In many of its uses that a higher initial 
Investment can cost less in the long run. 
Widely used in the aircraft industry because of 
Its high strength-to-weight ratio, outstanding tough¬ 
ness, and good performance at elevated tempera¬ 
tures, titanium is finding increasing use in a number 
of demanding industrial applications, it can be readily 
forged, formed, and machined to meet many indus¬ 
trial requirements. Titanium’s outstanding corrosion 
resistance has led to its use in storage vessels, such 
as nitric acid tanks that will last for decades. It is 
even being used for surgical implants because of Its 
inertness in body environment. The United States 
Steel international companies supply titanium pro¬ 
duced by Reactive Metals, Inc. (an affiliate of United 
States Steel), In all common mill forms: billets, bars, 
rod, wire, plate, sheet, strip, pipe and tubing. 
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i«f* u-... jj, From one aourcc-the United SUM Steel International oompeniee-you 
W" lieVO IL can got th« widest rang* of stool* and titanium products. You con got service 
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can get reeoarch and technical help that may enable you to Improve your products. Try us. Call 
us in London or New York, or contact any of our Commercial Representatives throughout the 
world. U88 and OILWELL are registered trademarks of Unltod States Stool. 


* 

2 The Yaque River Bridge is located 
in Santiago, Dominican Republic, 
and forms a vital link in the cross¬ 
country highway from Santo Do¬ 
mingo to Monte Cristi. An open-cable 
parallel-strand suspension bridge, it car¬ 
ries a four-lane roadway. Steelwork for the 
towers and roadway was prefabricated 
in the United States and shipped to the 
site, where it was erected by United 
States Steel International, Ltd., crews 
consisting mainly of Dominican bridge 
workers. The Yaque River Bridge com¬ 
bines beauty and utility, and is stimulat¬ 
ing trade and economic growth in the 
Dominican Republic. 



3 From Australia to Alaska, from 
Lake Maracaibo to the North Sea, 
wherever things are happening in 
oil, you will usually find OILWELL 
equipment on the job, no matter how 
large or small. This is one of the largest 
offshore oil drilling rigs. USS OILWELL 
furnished the entire drilling package. The 
3000-horsepower draw works is capable 
of drilling to 30,000 feet (9,144 meters), 
deeper than any well yet drilled. The 
slush pumps are also designed for drilling 
to this great depth. The traveling block, 
with a 650-ton (590-M.T.) load capacity, is 
the largest in the world. OILWELL equip¬ 
ment is known for its dependability 
throughout the world, and plays an im¬ 
portant role in the development of oil and 
gas resources for many nations. 
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Continued from page 40 

tuguese from Madeira and Chinese from 
South China. This is well done, written 
with sympathy and understanding, and 
giving a lot of background information 
about the origins of the current inhabi¬ 
tants of Trinidad. The third part of the 
book is appropriately entitled 14 the 
tensions in tne society,” and is again suc¬ 
cessful, although space compels the author 
to concentrate on some aspects of the 
scene to the neglect of others. The book 
is almost completely innocent of statistics, 
at least in tabular form, though* such as 
are available could have been used with 
advantage, and it concentrates on socio¬ 
logical aspects : the relations between the 
French and English Europeans; the clash 
of religions ; the conflict over education 
and marriage laws ; the assimilation (or 
otherwise) of the East Indians ; and the 
disposal of Crown Lands. The author’s 
explanation of Carnival (as being both 
therapeutic and unifying) and its deeper 
significance for the community is very 
revealing. The book concludes with the 
clash of the Titans, the new Governor 
Gordon and the leader of the old English 
party, Warner, ending with the eclipse of 
the latter. 

One wonders what I)r Eric Williams 
will make of this book, which regards 
the sugar interests as bringing a “ whiff 
of the enterprising and forceful 
capitalism ” from Britain into Trinidad ; 
but oddly enough the work of Dr Williams 
does not appear in the otherwise fairly 
full bibliography. The reader interested 
in the future rather than in the past will 
look in vain for any prophecies. “No one 
can predict whether .... the two races 
will become estranged.” This is fair 
enough. The historian is not called upon 
to be a prophet and those who wish to 
take the latter function upon themselves 
will greatly benefit from this historical 
survey. 


SPAIN IN BUCK AND WHITE 

The Last Great Cause : The Intellectuals 
and the Spanish Civil War 
By Stanley Weintraub. 

W. H. Allen. 350 pages. 50s. 

For the generation that came of age in 
the 1920s and 1930s there was little room 
for doubt that the Spanish Civil War was 
the Last Great Cause. The Republic stood 
for democracy and liberty, for the forces 
of decency and political honour, apd for 
the world of the Common Man. On the 
other side, Franco represented black 
reaction, the advance of fascism, and the 
denial of freedom of thought and action. 
The civil war epitomised a world struggle 
of ideas, and the outcome was crucial. 
It was all marvellously dear and simple, 
and the Left was all right, and the Right 
was the man in black. It was merely 
accidental that this great battle was being 
fought otlt in Spain. 

Few of the intellectuals of that genera¬ 
tion had any background of Sftanish 


history, or of the internal strains and 
* stresses which, for almost 130 years, had 
made stable government in Spain little 
more than a middle dass dream and a 
peasant and working class nightmare. 
The civil war remains, for that genera¬ 
tion, a dream and an illusion, and no one 
has yet succeeded in getting it into per¬ 
spective. It may be possible one day, 
although it is hard to see when and how. 
For the historian and the political student 
of Spanish affairs there is a new perspec¬ 
tive today—but it is only a perspective, 
in Spanish terms, and in a purely Spanish 
context—of the civil war. 

Non-Spaniards of many nationalities 
fought, and many of them died, for this 
elusive great cause of the 1930s. Some of 
those who fought were writers and poets, 
like George Orwell and John Comford 
and many lesser known figures. Many 
more wrote from outside Spain, with 
brief visits but often with doubtful in¬ 
sight. Others, like Hemingway, observed 
and wrote at close hand as journalists. 
Almost all were “ Loyalists,” or of the 
Left. One or two—a very small and, on 
the whole, undistinguished band—wrote 
from the Right hand side (notably Roy 
Campbell, who produced perhaps the best 
“ fascist ” writing of the period, though 
little of it stands up to critical examina¬ 
tion today). The war aroused great 
passions in the outside world and was 
responsible for some good, and a little 
veiy good, writing. 

There has long been a need for a 
serious study of the intellectuals’ involve¬ 
ment in the Spanish civil war, and Mr 
Weintraub’s book will make interesting 
reading for all students of this period, if 
only as a reminder of men and events. 
It is, in the main, a linked series of 
extracts of writings from the war and of 
the background of the writers and poets. 
If it does not make any original contribu¬ 
tion to the subject, this is not necessarily 
Mr Weintrauh’s fault. 

Mr Weintraub does seem, however, 
from his introduction to be a little con¬ 
fused about the politics of the Republican 
Left in Spain. On page 6 he refers to 
the headquarters of the “ Specialist trade 
unions, the UGT and CNT ”; and on the 
following page he speaks of “Catalonia, 
dominated below its seething surface by 
respectable labour unions and illegal 
Anarchists.” But it was the UGT that was 
the socialist, and the CNT the anarchist, 
trades union oiganisation. This confusion 
is unfortunate in that it suggests a basic 
unawareness of Spanish political con¬ 
ditions. But the value of the book lies 
outside the author’s political views (of the 
American liberal Left), though these may 
perhaps reflect the prevailing confusion. 

The book is a salutary reminder of the 
intellectual’s dilemma in the 1930s and 
his remoteness from the harsh realities of 
Spanish politics. It is also a reminder of 
the often useless gallantry of many 
foreigners--an 4 » ( . almost inodentaUy, qi 
millions of Spaniards*-^ a teilte almost 
impossible of definition in the circum¬ 
stances of the 1930s. 
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The Near East r The Early Civilisation*. Hy 
lean Rnttero, Elefia C mm and Jean 
Ver< outtcr. WeidtyfUld md Nicola* a,' (fcloiwsr- 
sal History Series)/ 47$ pages. 63*. > 

To judge by the number of pubftmor* ip 
western Europe who are faltering ‘/series m 
universal history, the wori|d'l apatite, fftr 
information on ancient peoples is insatiable. 
This* volume by Frenih and German contribu¬ 
tors is, unlike its immediate predecessor (Mr 
D. K. Fieldhnuse’s useful “ The Colonial 
Empires”), a translation, k was first>published 
in Frankfurt. It is too trammed with fa<t, and 
rather too stilted, for the common reader, but, 
being by a number of hands, ensures that the 
confiiiting opinions of an haeologists have been 
given due weight. It lovers Sumer, Akkad, 
Babylon, and Egypt down to the Hyksos 
invasion, and is a useful referente book ; its 
few illustrations arc all of objects that are 
already familiar even to amateurs. 

What Is Linguistics? By David Crystal 
Edward Arnold. 92 pages, lbs doth bound. 
8 s. 6d. paperbound 

A briel and sensible answer to this question, 
aimed primarily at sixth-formers and first-year 
undergraduates who may be tempted to study 
linguistics, and at those who may have to advise 
them. Details are given of some first-degree 
(curses available in this country. No previous 
knowledge is required, and advanc ed Riper ts of 
the subjet t are deliberately excluded. 
Industrial Relations : Contemporary Prob¬ 
lems and Perspec tives. Edited by B. C. Roberts. 
Methuen. (New York, Barnet and Noble.) 299 
pages. 412s. dothbound, 25s. paperbound. 

A revised edition of the book first published 
in 1962. It deals with the problems facing 
industrial relations in the light of new develop¬ 
ments in technology, production and employ¬ 
ment, and the modern economic and social 
environment. 
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Accountants look at themselves 


The six main accountancy pro- in their industrial revolution were 
fessional bodies in Britain arc now typically played by engineers, 
to launch themselves voluntarily rather than accountants. As a 
into the biggest reform in their result, the accountancy pro¬ 
history! These bodies date back fessions on the continent have 

ion years; the accountant, him- never had the same importance 

self, however, has a longci as in Britain, the Netherlands and 

history. America, and engineering train- 

The accountant began his career ing is still regarded more highly 
as the businessman's clerk. lie as a business training, 
kept records of what the business- The next phases in the account- 
man was about. With time he ant’s progress were first, the 
systemised his methods of doing development of the public 
this, most notably by the develop- company in the second half of 

ment of the double-entry system the nineteenth century, and the 
of bookkeeping by the fifteenth concomitant need for an authori- 
century Venetian accountant tative independent auditing 
Paciolo. function; an,d secondly, the 

The double-entry system facili- development of income tax, 
tated the vast expansion of which has tended to force small 
commercial methods and activity, businessmen to use outside pro- 
first in Italy, then in the Nether- fessional accountants when they 
lands and Britain, and later would not otherwise have done 
America, which eventually pro- so, and often would perhaps still 
vided the launching pad for the prefer not to. The fact that 
industrial revolution. As business Britain and America had a large, 
grew in size and complexity, so recognised and reasonably com- 
the importance of the busi- petent accountancy profession 
nessman f s information system while other continental countries 
increased. This system was did not, is one of the reasons why 
devised and operated by the Britain and America still rely 
accountant, who also interpreted more on direct taxes on businesses 
the information to the business- than other countries, 
man. It was because of this However experience in Britain 
pivotal position that he came to and America has diverged in one 
enjoy such influence within the respect. In Britain, accountants 
business firm and his skills came have maintained their position as 
to be regarded as an ideal the foremost body of experts on 
preparation for a business career, business and personal taxation, 
At least in Britain, America, the backed up when occasion de- 
Netherlands and the Common- mands by a small elite of tax 
wealth. barristers and ex-tax inspectors 

Other continental countries, with (many of whom are also recruited 
less stable political backgrounds, by accountancy firms). In 
never experienced a “ commercial America by contrast much of this 
revolution ” to the same degree business has been collared by the 
as did Britain and the Nether- legal profession; the American 
lands. Therefore the leading roles corporation lawyer enjoys a 


Accountants classified : 

Institute of Chartered Accountants In England and Wales. 
Required to qualify: 6 "0" levels; 4 years in professional 

#4 x __,_■_._\ __ 


office (3 for graduates) ; exam 44,500 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in Scotland 8,000 

Institute of Chartered Accountants in Irsland 2,100 

Total chartered accountants 54,600 

Association of Corporate and Certifisd Accountants 
5 "0" levels; 5 years in a company's finance department or 
professional office; exam. 12,000 

Association of Coat and Works Accountants 

5 "0" levels; 3 years in a company's finance dept.; exam 10,000 
Institute of Municipal Treaaurara and Acdbuntants 

Usually 6 "O" levels and 2 "A” levels; 4 years in local 
authority finance dept. (3 for graduates); exam. 4.800 

Total qualified accountants 81,500 


primacy in the whole field of sultancy has been largely in 

business law that English and the hands of accountants from 

Scots lawyers have never matched, the start, simply because for the 

The fact that America has some medium-sized businessman, the 

50 different interlocking tax and professional accountant with his 

legal systems has obviously been experience of the workings of 

a factor in this. large numbers of different busi- 

By 1914 there were already several nesses has always been well 

professional accountancy bodies equipped to act as a business 

in Britain. But they were slow to consultant. Now that management 

react to a new development : the consultancy has emerged as an 

evolution of management (or occupation in its own right, the 

“ cost ”) accounting techniq ues, large firms of accountants have 

for use within business to help set up their own management 

management take decisions. As a consultancy departments: it was 

result the Institute of Cost and this department of Cooper Bros 

Works Accountants grew up to that recently co-operated with 

specialise in just this field, the Ministry of Transport in 

although chartered, certified putting the British Railways’ 

accountants are also required to he management under such a de¬ 
familiar with it. Similarly, all the vastating spotlight. (Ironically, 

accountancy profession was slow until the iy6os, the railways had 

to wake up to the development of been very remiss at recruiting 

new quantitative techniques of accountants into their manage- 

management, such as the highly ment team.) 

.publicised discounted cash flow Thus the practising accountant 

method. now has three growth fields of 

On the other hand, the general activity: taxation, auditing, and 

business of management con- management accounting con- 


Some who got away 



iSoftTmddish, Sir Joseph Latham , Mr Julian Hodge , Lord McFodaean, 

'mdm aM*Associeted . Welsh-based chairmen of British 

mmjBbmd Cement Electrical Industries financier Insulated Callender's Cables 
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sultancy. He also Has his more 
traditional, non-growth fields: 
preparing accounts, wills and 
estate duty, bankruptcies and 
liquidations. 

Practising accountants fall into a 
spectrum ranging from the sole 
practitioner with a secretary to 
the large firms like Price Water- 
house, Peat Marwick Mitchell, 
Deloittc Plcnder Griffiths, and 
Cooper Bros. These firms are 
business organisations in them¬ 
selves, with separate departments 
for tax, auditing, management 
consultancy and so on. They are 
also international, and can thus 
provide a world-wide service to 
their international clients. 

They arc also by far the best 
known firms. For this reason they 
have developed a reputation for 
being marginally ''more reliable 
and above reproach than, say, the 
next ten largest most well-known 
firms. This cachet is not neces¬ 
sarily deserved. Three years ago 
Turquand Youngs, a little below 
the top for size, stood up to some 
bullying by a company board, and 
was dismissed as auditors. Cooper 
Bros was prepared to step in, but 
the outcry was so great that the 
board eventually kept Turquand 
Youngs. Similarly Cork Gully 


has established itself as specia¬ 
lists in liquidations. 

However, nearly half of all 
chartered accountants work in 
industry or commerce, rather 
than as practising members or 
on their staffs. In Tact 60 to 70% 
now leave the profession for in¬ 
dustry within four years of 
qualifying. Yet training and study 
is designed for the needs of the 
practising accountants, rather 
than the financial executive. It 
is this that is one of the factors 
behind the proposed reforms. The 
tail of non-practising member¬ 
ship has begun to wag the dog. 
Essentially the proposals arc 
that the present six main accoun¬ 
tancy bodies (see box) should be 
integrated. This in itself has 
advantages—it will enable the 
profession to speak with one 
voice, and so on—but it also 
gives an opportunity for training 
to be looked at afresh. For the 
moment memberships will not be 
integrated. But if the proposals 
arc accepted all new aspirants for 
accountancy qualification will 
have to apply 10 one of three 
enlarged and inter-connected in¬ 
stitutes of chartered accountants. 
The aspirant will then soon 
have to choose between three 
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Mr Fred Cotherwood, Mr John Pa vita 

director-general director-general 

o? the NEDC of the CBI 


streams: one with the training 
devised for those likely to practise, 
one for those likely to go into 
industry, and one for the public 
service. Although there will be 
considerable common ground, 
there will be different exams for 
the different streams; it will also 
become possible for industrial and 
public service stream applicants 
to do their training either in 
industry, or in the public service. 
All will become chartered 
accountants in the end* althoiigh 
certain “reserved” jobs like 
public company auditing will only 
be open to those who have quali¬ 
fied in the practising stream, with 
training in the practising accoun¬ 
tant's office. At the moment, 
chartered accountants must all do 
between three and five years' 
training in a practising accoun¬ 
tant’s office, cost and works 
accountants train in industry, 
certified accountants may do 
either, and municipal treasurers 
and accountants of course, train 
in local government. The real 
effect of the change will be that 
new chartered accountant trainees 
will be able to opt for training in 
industry, and new cost and works 
accountants, certified accountants 
and municipal treasurers will have 
their training supervised by the 
enlarged chartered accountants 
institutes and will be called 
chartered accountants. There will 
also be a new second tier, the 
“ licentiate accountant,” with 
easier cxains and entry require¬ 
ments, shorter training. This will 
be mainly for small practitioners 
preparing accounts and doing 
small-scale tax work. 

Three problems will, however, re¬ 
main. The first concerns entry and 
training. The current reform will 
ensure that all applicants get 
training more appropriate to the 
work that they will eventually do. 
But it docs nothing about theo* 
retical training. The problem 
here is that none of the 
accountancy bodies has ever really 
accepted responsibility fur teach¬ 
ing Us students. The students 
leant the theory by a grinding 
correspondence course, occupying 
the evenings of the life of a young 
man aged around .m who would 
typically be earning far less than 
his counterparts of similar age 
and educational attainment, rfis 



situation is only made worse by 
the fact that the course is now 
supplemented increasingly with a 
full-time cram course immediately 
before the exam; yet since the 
English chartered institute, for 
example, regularly fails around 
35% of all examinees, apparently 
as a matter of principle, the cram 
course is a natural consequence 
of the competition. The waste of 
human effort is enormous, and 
bright graduates are put off 
accountancy as a career, although 
the failure rale for graduates and 
44 A ” level entrants is obviously 
well below the average. The 
remedy is clear: even higher 
entry requirements, more effec¬ 
tive teaching and a higher pass 
.rate. Improvements have taken 
place on all three points recently, 
and the reform will carry them 
farther. 

Secondly, tfie profession must 
adjust to a new situation in which 
it no longer offers the only 
widely accepted form of .business 
training. The art of management 
is being rapidly extended in all 
directions, and the accountant 
can no longer expect to be expert 
in much, of it or an fait with all 
of it. The accountancy profession 
has stood aloof from the upsurge 
of management educational 
activity Jn recent years. Yet the 
whizz kids of the future will 
probably be graduates with post¬ 
graduate training in business 
schools. Increasingly therefore the 
accountant rnay find himself 
pushed more ami more into the 
role of a specialist, with a decline 
, in his—now considerable—oppor¬ 
tunities for breaking through into 
general management and taking 
over the controls himself. 

Finally, because of the sheer 
volume of work now falling into 
this more limited purview, even 
this may eventually need to be 
broken down into more sub- 
specialisations than the present 
streaming implies. The quantity, 
quality and complexity of much 
recent tax legislation, for example, 
suggests that taxmanship may 
soon have to become a full-time 
specialisation of its own, with its 
own separate stream. The same 
is true of management consul¬ 
tancy. These are problems that 
will soon need attention and 
thought. 



Mr Ernest Merples, 
, MP. ex-Minister 
of Transport 
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Isn't it time you took advantage of it? 

One of Busby's jobs was to protect British commerce. Owing to in¬ 
sufficient magisterial powers, he was not very successful. But British 
commerce did survive and eventually flourish as demonstrated by 
the quantity of British goods in New Zealand shops today. However, 
New Zealand is still in need of various manufactured goods from 
Britain and other countries overseas, to maintain one of the highest 
standards of living in the world. Which is where the National Bank 
comes in: we have nearly 200 branches in New Zealand. They keep 
us up-to-date on local market conditions, investment prospects, 
import/export needs; on profitable business or travel contacts; on 
all manner of useful facts^and figures. All this information, we will 
gladly pass on—to your trading benefit. 

Why not get in touch with us here in London ? Just for a start, we’ll 
let you have a copy of our important periodical Review of the Economic 
Situation in New Zealand . 


OF NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 

London Address: 8 Moor gate EC2 (Teh 01-808 8311) 


YOU NEED 
COMPLETE 
EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
.sa. YOU GET FROM 

* SANWA BANK 

Branches: 208 

Hfead Office: Fushimi Tiachi, Higashi-ku, Osaka 
Cable Add: SANWABANK OSAKA. 

Tokyo Office: Takehira cho, Chiyoda?ku f Tokyo 
Cable Add: SA^IWBANK TOKYO 

London Branch: 3145, Gresham Street London!,($4 
I Hong Kortg Branch: 20, DesVoeuxBoad,.Hong Koo§,t ' ;^ 

New Ydrk Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan PTaza, New York ' 
San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 
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Does America Face Recession ? 

Officials in Washington talk of a slowdown in the American economy. New York 
business circles more gloomily of a recession. In the first of the following two articles 
a special correspondent in New York gives his view. It is not a cheerful one. In the 
second article, we discuss what officials at the Organisation for Economic Co-operation 
and Development in Paris have had to say this week about their view 
of the outlook for world trade. 


Prospects for the American economy over the next 12 
months are not bright. The 10 per cent tax surcharge and 
mandatory cut in government spending are only two of 
the factors which will be operating to depress business 
activity. There is a danger that the Federal Reserve will await 
very definite evidence of a cooling of the economy—meaning 
a positive slowing in the leading business indicators and a 
rising level of unemployment—before it takes any significent 
action such as a decrease in the discount rate. If so, it may 
hold the monetary rein too tight for too long. 

This, together with the turn to fiscal restraint, may induce 
something more than a slowdown. The popular forecast in 
Washington is that the restraint imposed will bring no more 
than a slowing in growth, perhaps to a rate of around 2 per 
cent over the next year. This sounds measly enough. But it 
may actually be loo optimistic an appraisal. Taking into 
account all the negative influences acting on business, slow 
growth is probably the best that can be anticipated. A more 
likely pattern is no growth. And a small decline lasting long 
enough to be classified as a recession—two quarters of actual 
decline in real growth is an acceptable definition of this—is a 
distinct possibility. 

The American economy has just had a stronger dose of 
restraint administered to it than it has suffered for several 
decades. It is now apparent that the dose has been poured 
down its throat at a time when many of the stimulative forces 
which powered the recent boom are waning anyway. Defence 
spending is about to crest ; even if the Vietnam war continues, 
outlays are unlikely to increase much. The impact of defence 
orders is already ebbing. Three other guesses made here are 
that (a) the Federal Reserve will begin to ease monetary policy 
early this autumn ; (b) there will be only a slow increase in 
Federal non-defence spending (but a continued advance of 
$10 billion, annual rate, in state and local outlays); and (c) the 
tax surcharge will not come off at mid-year 1969 as scheduled. 
Given this set of assumptions, the American economy will 
undergo a slowdown in the third quarter of this year, 
no real growth in the fourth (with obvious recessionary 
tendencies), and perhaps an actual decline in the first 
quarter of 1969. 

Consumer spending is likely to advance only slightly in the 
third quarter of this year as the tax increase bites home* There 
will probably be an actual decline in sales of consumer 
durables, with car sales coming down from their current, pace 
of over 9 .million. This piay hit American manufacturers 
harder than foreign ones. It is possible that imported car 
sales will show no weakness; they may, indeed, be running 


at an annual rate of over 1 million this autumn, even while 
total personal spending turns sluggish. 

Stockbuilding seems bound to drop sharply in the third 
quarter, but should remain positive, owing to some involuntary 
accumulation. By the end of this year, stocks may be declin¬ 
ing. Most depressingly, business spending on plant and equip¬ 
ment, which levelled out in the second quarter, seems unlikely 
to rise between now and mid-1969. The operating rate in 
manufacturing is now less than 85 per cent of capacity, a 
point which does not encourage expansion. By the year-end 
the rate will probably be in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent, 
a level which would positively discourage additions to the 
capital stock. Corporate profits are going to decline. 

Thus, the economy may lose simultaneously all the main 
forces that have hitherto been generating buoyant demand. 
Unemployment could grow quite rapidly: from a low of 3$ 
per cent in May to about 4 per cent (perhaps more) by the 
year-end, and to at least 4I per cent early next year. The 
sharp upward course of prices (by American standards) of 4 
per cent annually will be slowed by the end of the year ; but, 
even in the event of a recession, it is not likely to hold below 
3 per cent for the next year. The one area to benefit from 
the slowdown—and one which will aid recovery in 1969— 
should be housing. New homebuilding is currently at a rate of 
1.3 million a year, having fallen frpm an average of 1.5 million 
several months ago. Declining interest rates, easier availability 
of funds, and a tremendous pent-up demand for homes may- 
well push the rate up to 1.5 million ajgain by the year-end, 
and to 2 million at some point in 1969^ 

The great boom in imports into America is drawing to 
a halt. Now that there is not to be a steel strike, all the foreign 
steel which has been imported in preparation for it will be 
available as stocks for American industry to live off. Between 
now and mid-1969 there may be a small rise in total American 
imports of all commodities, but perhaps only to an annual 
rate of imports of goods and services of around $49 billion by 
then, against an estimated $47.5 billion in the first quarter of 
1968. For Britain, which has recently been enjoying a 15 
per cent vear-to-year increase in exports to the United States, 
this slowing of growth could be a severe blow. 

America’s balance on trade payments should show a fairly 
sharp improvement: perhaps reaching a surplus close to 
$5 billion (ifi tferms of annual rates) by next summer, com¬ 
pared with the pretty awful first quarter of this year. That 
should shake quite a hole in the total balance of payments 
deficit, Whicll was $3.6 billion in 1967. But there is little 
reason "to be hopeful about longer-run propects. Later next 
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year, on the heels of economic recovery, the problem will 
probably emerge once agqjn with growing force. However, 
for the balance of this year into eariv 1969, the odds are that 
foreign confidence in the dollar wiil increase. 

During this time there will be a new factor to introduce 
into the equation. There has been surprisingly little specula¬ 
tion on the varying directions that American economic policy 
might take when a new President assumes office next January. 
It seems a reasonable guess that a President Humphrey, once 
released from under the sway of President Johnson, would put 
substance into the social policies which have had only token 
amounts allotted so far., He might be more likely to try to 
close down the Vietnam war fairly quickly, and perhaps move 
to a major downshift in the military establishment. The tax 
surcharge, scheduled to expire next mid-year, would be likely 
to remain on the books to furnish the massive funds to finance 
the social programmes needed to solve the myriad problems 
of the cities. 

Under a President Nixon, the order of priorities would be 
different. He would be expected to take a harder line on 
Vietnam than the Democrats would, and in any event to main¬ 
tain a relatively high level of military outlays. Expenditures 
for social programmes would increase by much smaller 
amounts than under Mr Humphrey, but the tax surcharge 
would be more likely to end on schedule. 

Speculation on who will be the next chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers—the key economic counsellor 
at the President’s elbow—can be no more than guesswork. If 
Mr Humphrey is elected, the composition of the council might 
well stay as it is. His top economic advisers at present are 
impeccably liberal: Professor Walter Heller, who was 
President Kennedy’s brilliant chairman of the GEA ; Mr 
Charles Schultzr, former director of the budget ; Mr Otto 
Eckstein, former CEA member ; and Mr Joseph Pcchman of 
the Brookings Institution. 

Under a President Nixon, there would be a wholesale re¬ 
vamping of the CEA ; but who would be chairman is not 



readily apparent. He would probably choose a fairly con¬ 
servative economist with an academic background—someone, 
perhaps, like Professor Paul McCracken of Michigan 
University. Inevitably, with the onset of a Republican admin¬ 
istration, there would be talk of the possible conscription of 
Professor Milton Friedman of the University of Chicago. This 
would not be quite such a shattering choice as Dr Friedman’s 
somewhat exaggerated public image might suggest: he is not 
only a conservative with economic views which Mr Nixon 
shares, but he has the added cachet of advancing seemingly 
liberal programmes, such as the negative income tax. This 
broad-based, non-governmental approach to poverty and city 
problems might be expected to appeal to Mr Nixon. 

If, by some outside chance, the new president was Mr 
McCarthy (whose main adviser on economics is Professor 
Galbraith), the CEA might stay much as it is ; if it were Mr 
Rockefeller, some fairly liberal economics professor would 
probably be recruited from the universities. But whoever gets 
the job will have his work cut out this coming winter. There 
is a nagging danger that swift action against an emerging 
recession could be inhibited by the presidential interregnum 
from November to January. 


Who Will Make Room ? 

And this is what the OECD thinks 


The grand international economic strategy for 1968 once 
went like this: devaluation in Britain, a touch of the brakes 
in the United States and continued expansion in continental 
Europe would pull the reserve currency countries smoothly 
towards payments balance whilst neatly trimming the bulging 
external surpluses of the common market. Confidence would 
return, washing back to London the massive short-term 
capital funds lost during sterling’s four-year agony. The 
strategy failed in the first half of this year, because both 
Britain and America delayed in restraining internal demand ; 
their combined current deficit therefore widened further to 
about, $if billion (annual rate), while the EEC’s surplus 
expanded further to about $5 billion. Since Britain and 
America have large capital outflows to pile on top of their 
combined current deficit, while the EEC invests always far 
less than its present current surplus, the monetary imbalance 
has been huge. 

From now on, everybody is expecting a remarkably sharp 
turn around. The Paris-based experts of the Organisation 
for Eganbihic Co-operation and Development set out detailed 
forecasts in the latest issue of their twice-ycarly “ Economic 

2 ptlook.” Given continued expansion in the EEC, they 
ckon that the combined current account of Britain and 
America might improve by around $3J billion between the 


two halves of this year ; and that towards the end of next 
year it could be running at an annual surplus of $5 billion 
($i£ billions or £600 million for Britain and $3^ billion for 
the United States). This is what lies behind OECD’s opinion 
that there are now u reasonable grounds for believing that 
the worst of the confidence crisis is over” and behind the 
recovery of the dollar and sterling in the exchange markets. 
Yet OECD’s own analysis must raise serious doubts whether 
this adjustment will take place inside the existing monetary 
system without imposing dreadful deflationary strains on 
the rest of the world. 

The OECD hopes that the downturn in the average rate 
of economic growth 1 among all OECD countries—that is 
among the 21 biggest industrial powers of the free world— 
will be only from a healthy 5^ per cent increase in real 
domestic product in the first half of 1968 to a still healthy 
3 per cent in the second half. Between these two half years 
it would expect America’s growth rate of gnp to decline 
from 6 to 2I per cent, and Britain’s from 4 to 2^ per cent. 
But even this relatively mild cooling is expected to cut the 
underlying rate of growth in exports by these big industrial 
countries from the first half year’s massive annualrate of 
increase of around 15 per cent to only a 5 per cent annual 
rale of increase in the second half. 
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The worst hit countries would be those that rely most 
heavily on the United States market, like Canada and Japan. 
In the first half of 1968, there was a 13 per cent increase 
in imports into Canada's traditional export markets ; in the 
second half OECD expects an actual fall of i£ per cent. 
Equivalent figures for Japan are from a 10^ per cent increase 
in natural export markets in the first half of the year to only 
a 1 per cent increase in the second half ; for Britain from 
a 7 per cent increase to a per cent increase ; for 
the United States from a 6 per cent increase to a 1 \ 
per cent increase. 

If the present deficit countries are to recover in spite of this 
expected new stringency in export markets, they will have to 
increase their share of trade in each market. This means that 
the gold-rich states of Continental Europe will have to make 
room for them. But these countries are still following policies 
designed to yield fat external surpluses for themselves. The 
Dutch think they should have a current surplus of 1 per 
cent of national income ; the Germans want a surplus on 
goods and services of 1 per cent of gnp. This might make 
room for the desired improvement of America’s and Britain’s 
balance of payments in the second half of this year, but 
not for continuing improvements thereafter. The world’s 
major trading nations therefore seem to be firmly set on a 
collision course, at any rate for 1969. There are three possible 
outcomes. 

First, and probably best, the EEC countries could pep 
up domestic demand further and allow their external current 
surpluses to dwindle. A couple of years ago, when they were 
still struggling with overfull demand, it might have seemed 


impertinent to say this. But now it is clear not only that 
domestic demand has yet to recover fully from the 1967 
recession (many finance ministries still do not realise how* 
much of this year’s economic upswing has been based on 
exports), but also that productivity has soared ahead in 
Europe over the last business cycle (whilst it has slowed down 
in the United States). The recipe for reflation in cautionary 
Europe exists. 

The second possible way out would have the EEC 
offsetting its current surplus with big capital outflows. The 
OECD points to the recent increase in net outflow of official 
capital and the phenomenal growth of the Euro-bond 
market, giving borrowers access to virtually all Continental 
western European countries. Yet unless official capital 
outflows from the EEC rise much more steeply than seem 
on the cards at present, this solution looks more apparent 
than real: for a major proportion of the funds tapped by 
the Euro-bonds come ultimately from outside Europe (even 
though channelled secretly through Switzerland) and often 
from rich individuals in those developing countries that 
would most be hit by a worsening of their trade account with 
Europe and America. 

Finally, in the new conditions, Britain and America together 
may fail to swing their balance of payments enough, or to 
sustain such an improvement. This is the third possible 
outcome, which the OECD tactfully refrains from discussing. 
The worst outcome of all would be if this happened, while 
the effort to avert such a failure nevertheless managed to 
move the world into a serious industrial slowdown. The 
result could be currency crisis, and a recession too. 


No Workers on the Board 

Who wants worker-directors ? The answer is almost nobody. Strong trade unions are a surer 
safeguard of labour's interests 


The national executive committee of the Labour party has 
come out with proposals for greater industrial democracy 
just at this time, and specifically for discussion at October’s 
party conference, precisely because without a few diversions 
such as this, things are going to be a bit rough at Blackpool, 
and the roughness Is going to come from the unions. The 
trick is not new ; last year it was aluminium smelters, offered 
up in much the same circumstances to the interventionists and 
regionalists. None the less, the Labour proposals are worth 
taking seriously, because there is considerable head of steam 
building up behind this issue—General de Gaulle has given 
his blessing—and there is a chance that the Government 
will actually implement some of the proposals before too long. 
After all, it has now sanctioned no fewer than three smelters 
in the ten months since the last conference. 

The major part of the NEC suggestions simply boil down 
to giving trade unions a lot more information and some more 
facilities. \Vhat information ? The NEC suggests four 
areas: manpower and pay ; control questions (details of the 
internal management structure, for example, or of associated 
companies) ; production and investment (state of order books, 
etc.) ; and cost, profit and pricing policy. It further suggests 
an annual report to the workers as well as to the shareholders, 
and a number of other odds and ends. 

All this simply recognises that workers have a right to 
know what is going on in their company since it intimately 
affects their fives. Management may complain that it is 
.dangerous to reveal this amount -of information, since it may 
well get .into the hands of competitors. On the other hand, 


it is usually wrong to conceal information ; some companies 
might do a lot better if their shortcomings were exposed ; 
companies are revealing more and more information anyway, 
and they usually find it does not do them much harm (the 
best ones give most away, most recently Courtaulds). In 
the long run, too, it should make the atmosphere in which 
negotiations with the unions are conducted more realistic— 
which should help the management. 

Tacked on to this is a proposal for a new act to safeguard 
the interests of workers in a takeover. This too seems to be 
unexceptionable, though the lines remain fairly vague. The 
main idea is that there should be. a standard procedure which 
a company must adhere to when a takeover has been made. 
In particular, the redundancies should be worked out as 
quickly as possible, and the unions brought in early to discuss 
how to cope with them. Two further ideas, that the Board 
of Trade should use its powers under the Monopolies and 
Mergers Act to ensure that unions are consulted about mer¬ 
gers, and that the Industrial Reorganisation Corporation 
should consult whenever it is considering a merger, are much 
more tricky, but are not likely, one suspects, to be pressed. 

The other main proposal—that worker-directors should be 
put on the boards of a number of nationalised industries as 
they have been in the steel industry—is a waste of time. It 
is not a real change, and satisfies nobody. The hard-liners 
On industrial democracy want workers to have some real 
power over management. Management, obviously, is 
opposed to this. Most proposals or actions in this area—the 
much discussed Vallon amendment (see The Economist for 
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August 27, 1966 and August 5, 1967), last week’s proposals bv 
the Bow Group*, the worker-director idea—imply that they 
are giving workers some control, but in fact are not. Usually 
they end up as window-dressing. 

There is a real argument about whether or not workers 
should get some control, on the grounds that just as investors 
give their capital to a company in return for dividends so a 
worker gives his labour in return for wages. The wages are 
as important to the worker as the return on his investment 
is to the shareholder, so managements should be answerable 
to workers in the way that they arc theoretically answerable 
to shareholders. The usual idea in fact is that there should 
be a workers’ council above the management which can 
question, veto or reverse any decision of the managers. 

There are strong arguments against this. In the first 
place,, workers and shareholders are not the only people who 
have an interest in a company. What about consumers ? 
Chaos and inefficiency could take over, especially if the 
workers’ council got into the hands of a political clique. A 
more likely failing, though, is the opposite one. The manage¬ 
ment would still triumph, and the workers’ council would 
become fairly meaningless. The management would be able 
to prepare its case with care, and present it with determination. 
The workers would, from the nature of the proposals, be part 
time. It would be a very unequal battle. Finally, arc the 
workers’ representatives on the council to be trade unionists 


or not ? If they are not, then the workers would have two 
competing channels of representation. If they are trade 
unionists, on leaving the board-room they would have to go 
back to their union roles, and argue against the proposals 
they had just sanctioned. 

This is why the trade unions are, on the whole, not too keen 
on the idea of workers’ control. Nor is The Economist . It 
is better to recognise the essential conflict at the heart of the 
management-worker relationship, and to cope with it by 
leaving the manager with his right to manage, but giving 
the worker every effective means to protect his interest short 
of being involved in management. Hence giving unions 
information is right, and making worker-directors is an 
irrelevance. 

But two things follow from this. It is right for workers 
to have a single channel of representation, in the shape of the 
unions. But the unions in turn must be able to cope fully 
with this role. If they are to have all the information they 
need, they must themselves employ experts able to interpret 
this information. The NEC statement notes this, but does 
no more than that. Equally, if unions are to be the one and 
only representatives of the workers, then there is just as 
strong an argument that they should represent them all, not 
merely under half. In other words there should be a universal 
closed shop. How about that, Mr Wilson ? 

* Cutting the Cake : a Bow Group memorandum. 3s. 


"A Universe With A Definite Beginning" 


With the proviso that more unsubstantiated 
rubbish is talked by scientists about the origins 
of the universe than about almost any other 
subject, this is still a surprising statement to 
find in an official Government report 

Prove il ? There’s the rub ; all our ideas about the universe 
consist of a candy web of theories spun around a very small 
nugget of fact too insubstantial to prove the issue one way or 
another. A new generation of telescopes is being ordered 
round the world, costing, according to their design, anything 
from £2 million to well over £12 million apiece, but there is 
no guarantee that what they reveal is going to clinch the issue. 
There is even a nasty niggling possibility that the universe 
which comes into their greatly increased focus is going to prove 
a wilclly disorderly place that will oblige astronomers to scrap 
many of their current ideas and go back, if not to square one, 
then to something very close to it. The official report* allows 
for that possibility too : 

either cosmologists are at present on the right track con¬ 
cerning the origin of the universe or . . . if the present 
approach is wrong it will not he put right by minor adjust¬ 
ment. Our concepts concerning the relation of physics and 
astronomy will he drastically affected . . . 

and so on. 

This is not the sort of issue that can be shrugged off as of 
academic interest only ; the Gove rnment would hardly be 
putting £ 1 o million a year into this kind of research if it was. 
Matter in s^acc seems to have the same structure and obey 
the same rules as matter on earth. No birds and bees perhaps, 
but the, same kind of elementary chemicals, the same kind of 
atoms,iaadc up of the same sorts of particles. Modern industry 
„todaj£ ,4 based on discoveries about the nature of matter that 

Spac c and Radio Board’s Review. Science Research Count il. 


were made 30 years before ; the research still goes on but 
the apparatus is becoming so costly that it can only be built 
on an international scale and even then, this Government has 
decided Bi itain can no longer afford to take part in it and has 
opted out of the project for a £175 million monster research 
machine in Europe. But suppose the same sort of data can 
be discovered by watching the universe with the much cheaper 
telescopes ? This would still keep scientists’ knowledge 
of matter that one essential step ahead of industry’s. If this 
sounds fanciful, think back to the development of atomic 
power from the abstruse nuclear studies of the 1930s. 

But can the* astronomers deliver the goods the way that the 
physicists did ? They are an unruly and quarrelsome lot, 
whose arguments about how the universe did or did not begin 
is strongly coloured by religious overtones and prejudices. Any 
astronomer who is middle-aged today has already completed 
one somersault in his academic lifetime, with the discovery 
that the solar system, far from being the centre of the universe, 
wa* merely a distant and insignificant part of a galaxy that 
was itself only one of innumerable similar galaxies whirling, 
exploding, bursting and dying all over space. The bigger 
telescopes get, the more galaxies they discover ; if there is an 
end to them, we have not found it yet. 

Sheer economics, if nothing else, have obliged astronomers 
to make their most recent discoveries with ladio telescopes, 
which are several orders of magnitude cheaper than a really 
big optical telescope would be. The giant of the optical 
telescopes remains the 200-inch American one at Mount 
Palomar which was commissioned just after the last war. To 
build another that size today would cost around £12 million ; 
the 236-inch telescope the Russians are now constructing can 
hardly cost any less. Smaller optical telescopes come sub¬ 
stantially cheaper: 150-inchcrs can be built for under £5 
million ; the British and Australian governments‘are sharing 
one, the Americans are building two, and there are others. 
But these do -not solve the problem of seeing farther out into 
space than Mburit Palomar. 
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Listening for the big bang: part of Professor Ryle's radio telescope 
at Cambridge 


Radio telescopes, which were first built to hunt lor stare 
that send out radio signals without any detectable light, are the 
only reasonably cheap answer. Even so, they run to six 
figures. Sir Bernard Lovell’s big dish telescope cost originally 
nearly £750,000, and he has just been given £400,000 10 
replace fatigued metals in it and make some improvements. 
But his next telescope will cost at least £4^ million at current 
prices and, understandably enough, has not been authorised. 
The man most likely to get the Government’s money is Pro¬ 
fessor Martin Ryle at Cambridge. 

This is partly because his team has an outstanding record 
—scientifically speaking—for delivering the goods, but also 
because the Dutch are currently building a very similar tele¬ 
scope which will put the Cambridge team at a disadvantage 
unless Professor Ryle is allowed to jump ahead of the competi¬ 
tion. There is, on the other hand, no immediate competitor in 
sight to Professor Lovell’s very different design. His chances 
of further government support would be much enhanced if 
there were. It may not sound very scientific, but that’s how 
the cookie tends to crumble. 

Professor Ryle is a key figure, and not only because he is 
reputedly one of the best engineers in the country, who 
developed the concept of splitting up his telescope into com¬ 
ponent parts that he scatters round the countryside to give him 
a single, vaft instrument with a working diameter now planned 
for three miles. Hfe is also at the centre of the controversy 
about how the universe started. He (and a substantial body 
of other cosmologists) are reasonably convinced that it had 
a starting point from which nuclear particles emerged at high 


to 

speed to group, and on the fringes to solidify, into galaxies 
and stars that are still flying into the hide yonder. Certainly 
his telescope showed stars getting denser the farther fhvay 
they were, which is what you would expect to find if the 
world did begin with a big, central bang. Not quite the way 
Genesis puts it, but near enough. 

Recent research has added sufficient credibility to this theory 
for official opinion to start coming down, very cautiously, on 
Professor Ryle’s side. There is small risk of his not getting 
the £2 million that he needs from the Government to construct 
his new, three-mile wide telescope which will give him a nine¬ 
fold increase in range over his present one-mile instrument. 
This may, of course, prove that his dense distant stars are a 
purely local phenomenon not repeated farther out in space, 
which would be a triumph for the other, currently rather less 
fashionable, school whose most vocal supporter is Professor 
Fred Hoyle and which believes the universe is in an equi¬ 
librium of continuous growth and decay ; stars and galaxies 
dying and others coming into being to take their place. An 
endless process, in other words, without beginning or end, 
which agnostics find much more satisfying, intellectually, than 
all the talk of explosions and beginnings. 

Both theories, however, rest on a very shaky interpretation 
of what the telescopes are saying. What the telescopes indicate 
is that there are a lot of objects about in space giving off 
radiation. What the astronomers deduce from that radiation 
is another thing altogether. The fact that much of it is at the 
red end of the spectrum, they say, means that the star or what- 
have-you is travelling very fast away from us. This fits in with 
all sorts of theories from Einstein onwards, but it doesn’t 
always fit in with the facts. Every now and then, instances 
occur when the presence of this redness very obviously means 
something quite different. These instances are cropping up 
rather too frequently for comfort, and now comes the dis¬ 
concerting discovery of a young American astronomer that one 
of four galaxies he has been observing is travelling—as 
measured by its red shift—many times faster than the book 
says it has any right to be doing. Why is it out-distancing 
the other galaxies in this disorderly fashion ? Add to this the 
increasing difficulty of explaining away some of the growing 
number of quasi-stars (quasere, pulsars) that are also behaving 
contrary to known rules, and the foundations of modern 
cosmology begin to look very shaky. All this happens wav 
beyond the reach of the space probes, so far away that millions 
of years have elapsed between the event and the time its signal 
reaches earth ; it is really a form of, galactic archaeology. If the 
world was coming to an end, we might easily be the last to 
know it. So £2 million seems quite a cheap investment to 
find out. 
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North Sea Gas—not just testing 



Laying pipelinas at 10 teat a minute 

Within the next few days, the first test 
quantities of gas will be flowing ashore 
through the pipeline from the Esso-Shell 
consortium’s gas field on the Ionian Bank' 
in the North Sea, under an interim price 
agreement of 2.&7d a therm. This is 
the same price that Philips and, this week, 
the Arpet consortium have 'already agreed 
for their Hewitt Bank gas ; it is, however, 
something of a climb down for Shell since 
it had given the impression that it would 
not even let test quantities flow until the 
long-term price had been agreed. 

Shell now says that the interim agree¬ 
ment, due to expire at the end of Sep¬ 
tember but liable to be extended if no 
settlement has been reached by then, is 
nedttsary to test the installations. But it 
looKas if it will now be very difficult for 
theVbnsortium to hold out for the higher 


prices for long term bulk supplies that 
it has been demanding all along. The 
long-term price of 2.87d that Philips 
has agreed is for supplies at 60 per cent 
load factor, from a field expected to build 
up to 600 million cubic feet a day. 

Esso has been quiet during the year¬ 
long negotiations over the Leman Bank 
gas price. Shell has made various noises : 
that it wanted something over 3 d a therm ; 
later that if it didn’t 1 get better than 
2.87d a therm it would slow down the 
search in Britain’s part of the North Sea 
and concentrate its efforts nearer Holland. 
At the moment, Esso-Shell has a fixed 
platform drilling at the proved reserves 
on the Leman Bank, and two Mpbile oil 
rigs in British waters. It also has two in 
Dutch waters, one of which has, just 
reported a virtually dry hole in a block 


which was reckoned to be the richest near 
the Dutch coast. 

BP, for its first 50-100 million cubic 
feet a day, is at present getting 5d 
a therm and producers who haven't hit 
a bonanza ana who have no prospect of 
ever being able to supply more than this 
may well need such a price. But Esso- 
Shell is in a position to produce very 
much more gas than this. What seems to 
be emerging is the concept of a “ variable 
block” tariff to cover all these cases, 
giving companies an incentive to go on 
exploring for modest-sized^fields, but not 
offering absurd prices for the big fields. 

Building workers 

The navvy's charter 


The men who work in building and 
construction have always been hard to 
fit into neat categories. A lot of the 
work is heavy, seasonal, unskilled, geo¬ 
graphically shifting ; and a lot of the 
workers may deserve epithets to match. 
But the industry is changing, and the men 
must change with it. Above all, building 
and construction are both expanding and 
becoming far more capital intensive ; the 
firms involved are getting larger, more 
specialised, better able to offer continuity 
of employment. They have not devoted 
to the upgrading of their labour force one 
half of the attention that they have 
devoted to the improvement of their 
techniques. Spectacular misfires by con¬ 
struction firms—notably the fiasco of the 
Barbican development in the City of 
London, but there are plenty more—are 
only the tip of the iceberg. The appallingly 
low standard of ** finished ” work in a 
great many new houses, especially in the 
south of England, is equally serious. 

A government committee under Pro¬ 
fessor E. H. Phelps-Brown has now 
reported (Crand. 3714: 14s 6d) on the 
way the industry uses its workers. The 
committee was originally set up because 
of the rapid spread of the practice of 
labour-only sub-contracting. This means 
that, among the many sub-contractors (for 
site-works, for plumbing, for lifts, for 
concrete work, and so on) whom the main 
contractors have always employed, other 
sub-contractors are engaged to provide 
work-gangs, whether specialised or for 
general work. Main contractors do not 
have to pay national insurant^, re¬ 
dundancy and other statutory charges bn 
behalf of men hired through a labour-only 
sub-contractor. And if the main con- 
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tractor has (as most do) an agreement 
with the building trade unions, this can 
be disregarded when the main contractor 
does not employ workers directly. The 
disadvantage is that men paid merely to 
finish a job and get out may well finish 
it as sloppily as possible. But there are 
the advantages of the tax-dodging and 
union-busting. The union rules on rates 
of pay, on hours or work, or demarcation, 
on safety, on payment of dues, can all 
he ignored. Not only employers, but also 
a very large number of the Irishman, West 
Indians and Asians in the building trades 
prefer it that way. All the building unions 
have been losing members, at a rate 
almost as fast as the building industry 
has been gaining employees. Professor 
Phelps-Brown was asked to try to help the 
unions out by stopping that form of sub¬ 
contracting. 

Luckily he has done no such thing. He 
makes it quite plain that there is a place 
for labour-only sub-contracting, even if 
not so large a place as it now has: and he 
demonstrates that if the employers and 
the unions in construction were remotely 
competent at managing their affairs the 
practice would become far less desirable 
for employers and for workers than it now 
is. In particular the industry should stop 
its practice of sacking men on the spot, 
without notice. (If the unions were any 
use at all this would have been done years 
ago.) Construction firms should be given 
longer-term contracts, to enable them to 
plan ahead. Labour-only sub-contractors 
should have to prove they have insured 
their members adequately ; if they use a 
sub-contractor without proper insurance, 
the main contractors should be liable for 
accident insurance. Large firms should 
appoint fairly senior people to look after 
their labour relations on site—a message 
that should not have to be sent again, 
after the hilarious report last year of 
Lord Cameron on the strikes on the sites 
at the Barbican and at Horseferry Road. 

As for the unions, the committee states 
the obvious: they must reorganise them¬ 
selves entirely, stop their silly rules about 
“ craft status,' 1 abolish those second-class 
citizens called mates, and try to define 
what shop stewards are meant to do and 
how. In exchange the employers should 
help the unions by adopting the check-off 
system, whereby the employer collects 
dues on the union's behalf. With the 
present building unions this would of 
course have two effects. It would give 
the employers direct power over the union 
officials on whose behalf they would 
collect the money: and it wquld (follow¬ 
ing American practice) remove from the 
union officials the last incentive to have 
anything at all to do with the men who 
actually, do the building work. The 
employers should jump at this proposal, 
whereby they could, buy off their adver¬ 
saries at the expense of their workers. Put, 
more important,, they should now start 
treating their labour as what it is—the 
most vital factor of production, which 
needs to fee treated with, the same pare as 
the other factors. It is as simple as that. 



Across the Channel in 35 minutes 


Hovercraft 

Starting with a splash 


Hats off to Mr Christopher Cockerell. 
Only nine years after he invented the 
hovercraft, the 165-ton Mountbatten 
SRN 4 started zipping 250 passengers and 
30 cars across the Channel at 70 
miles an hour. It's a bumpy ride, but it 
only lasts 35 minutes, and in the 
rush to analyse just what those minutes 
felt like, everyone seems to have forgotten 
that marine history has bpen made. Never 
have so many people crossed the Channel 
so fast in such relative comfort. After all, 
the 250-seat air bus hasn't arrived yet. 

A large section of the sound-proofing 
hadn't been completed and the ventilation 
system wasn’t working properly this week 
and hadn't been tuned. That said, the 
trip across the Channel in a hovercraft 
cannot be described as a relaxing ride. 
With a following sea from Dover to 
Boulogne and waves of about 4ft, the ride 
was bumpy, but not uncomfortable, and 
in the forward sections of the cabins on 
each side of the craft, the noise level 
was about the same as that in a propeller 
driven passenger aircraft. Farther back in 
the cabin it was noisier, and the combined 
pitch of the air conditioning fans and 
the engines themselves (which are surpris¬ 
ingly quiet outside the craft and cause 
people living near hoverports to lose only 
a little sleep) is uncomfortable. The return 
trip from Boulogne with the hovercraft 
punching head into the same waves was 
a lot rougher—like a high speed motor 
launch hitting the waves. But the fre¬ 
quency of the bumps is too short to create 
the nausea associated with travel in ponnal 
cross-Channel ferries. And in the hover¬ 
craft, the passenger is sitting in a reason¬ 
ably comfortable seat instead of being 
crowded pn to a roiling deck of: jammed 
into a wooden deck chair in the first class 
end of the normal ferry. But the thrill 
of tearing across the surface of the water 


at over 70 miles an hour was undoubtedly 
there. 

While the start of the cross-Channel 
service proves that Mr Cockerell's prin¬ 
ciples are right, it does not yet prove 
the economic viability of the craft. On 
paper, the operating cost figures look good 
(break even with an average 30 per cent 
payload, but that depends on the operating 
hours achieved over the whole year), but 
nobody will really know what these are 
until it has been on a regular service for 
a number of months. The British Rail¬ 
ways Board which claims to be backing 
the hovercraft principle is showing signs 
of cold feet. It has still not ordered its 
second craft. That leaves Seaspeed, the 
hovercraft anp of BR, in the invidious 
position of having to run a high density 
ferry service, with only one craft. As 
somebody on the beach at Boulogne com¬ 
mented, M that's like running a bus service 
with only one bus.” Teething troubles 
have simply got to be expected. The 
problem is that a long line of potential 
hovercraft customers are on the fence 
(with letters of intent but no firm orders) 
to see just how the British Rail hovercraft 
works. 

In the meantime, Hoverloyd which will 
be operating a competitive service between 
Margate and Calais next spring had 
sufficient confidence to order two craft 
right at the start: These will be able *0 
benefit from the experience now being 
gained by British Rail. The next few 
months will be a harrowing period for 
the British Hovercraft Corporation which 
has put £20 million into developing the 
present vehicle (not to mention the 
National Research Development Corpora¬ 
tion which put in another £10 million 
of public money) and have £50 million 
worth of orders lined up if the present 
Craft can be shown to pay its way. 
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Electricity pay 

Live wires 


It is important for everybody in Britain 
that productivity agreements in industry 
should work, and he seen to work. It is 
important to the Government and to the 
National Board for Prices and Incomes 
that, iri their efforts to stop! people getting 
higher pay by bogus productivity agree¬ 
ments, they should not seem to be standing 
in the way of genuine progress. That is 
why this week’s report (Onind. 3726) from 
the PIB, # on the payments scheme for the 
electricity supply industry, matters. The 
electricity boards and the unions had 
worked out a scheme which, they thought, 
would genuinely improve the efficiency 
of the industry. In particular Mr Les 
Cannon of the Electrical Trades Union 
was thought to be angry when the Govern¬ 
ment sent the agreement to the board in 
May. But the board has done its work 
fast, and given the arrangements its 
blessing. 

Basically, as the board says, this is an 
incentive bonus scheme and not a conven¬ 
tional productivity agreement. Under it 
workers may get up to 26 per cent more 
pay. In exchange they will accept proper 
work-study examination of their jobs, and 
any proposed changes in them that may 
result. Performance standards will be set. 
Any worker performing at 65 per cent 
of efficiency, according to those standards, 
will get a tiny bonus : 100 per cent 
efficiency will earn maximum bonus; 
Rather horrifyingly, the board says that 
at present “ the general level of perform¬ 
ance in this industry is certainly below 
65 per cent.” So there is a lot to be gained. 

The board points out some undoubted 
difficulties, notably in seeing that dispar¬ 
ities of pay do not arise because different 
electricity boards are setting different 
standards, and in seeing how the incentive 
scheme might be extended to other groups 
of workers within the same industry. It 
wants to go on looking at how it all works 
out, which is fair enough. And it notes 
that the scheme—and the fact that there 
will soon be surplus capacity in electricity 
supply—will mean that the labour force 
must be reduced. The unions have 
accepted this in principle, and the 
employers must now work out a proper 
redundancy scheme. 


Airlines on strike 

Reorganising hurts 


That airlines belonging to the British 
United group were iu trouble had been 
Jgnown for, some time. Even before British 
TIo^jAppwealth Shipping decided to 
(and Air Holdings to sell) a con- 
the majority of them, it 
M^Srecast that the largest member 



of the group, British United itself, would 
make a loss of around £1.1 million which, 
together with losses expected on some of 
the smaller airlines, would bring the total 
to somewhere around £i£ million. It has 
been the custom to say that because of 
t&eir massive financial backing, British 
United and its associates were free from 
the vicissitudes of most independent air 
lines. But no backers, however well-dis¬ 
posed, would let losses like these run 
indefinitely and some of the steps that 
British and Commonwealth has been 
taking to check them have precipitated 
the strike in the Channel Islands that has 
stranded several thousand holidaymakers 
and could spread to the whole British 
United group. 

Not all the new management's reforms 
have had such painful results ; British 
United’s loss is not now going to be any¬ 
where near £1.1 million and there is just 
a chance there won’t be any loss at all. 
This turn-round has been achieved without 
any redundancy, but by a general tighten¬ 
ing up throughout the administration. 
However, in the case of the small British 
United (Channel Island) company (not 
to be confused with that other indepen¬ 
dent airline, Channel Airways) which will 
lose £280,000 this year and £300,000 
next, there seemed no option but to halve 
staff, now 573, and merge with another 
small British United airline based on the 
Isle of Man. The merger—and the 
redundancy—was scheduled for Novem¬ 
ber, and staff offered two weeks’ pay for 
every year of service, plus some fringe 
concessions. All three unions, of pilots 
and of ground staff, turned the offer 
down and asked instead for long terms 
that would have brought the year’s loss 
up to £450,000. The management refused 
and all three unions called out their men 
last weekend. The management’s reply 
has l>een to tear up its merger plans and 
announce the airline would be shut for 
good in November. 

It is probably a decision that should 
have been reached years ago. The logic 
behind the practise of maintaining a large 
number of small but “ associated ” air¬ 
lines, each with their own management, 
their own aircraft and their own head¬ 
quarters was never very sound, although 
it might at one time have made it easier 
for the group as a whole to get licences 
for services. In the years since Mr Freddie 
Laker left British United, it has added 
enormously to the management difficulties 
of the group and to its losses. That is a 
problem that BUA’s new owners took on 
with their eyes open. But the travellers 
who booked seats on British United’s 
services, had no reason to know anything 
of this, nor should ,they have been 
bothered with it. As it is, they have been 
stranded in large numbers, repeating a 
sorry history that has plagued the British 
holiday business every time a travel agent 
or an airline has put up the shutters. 
British United and the Board of Trade 
both argue that a strike which grounds 
an airline is in no way comparable with 
a financial collapse. But this strike was 
prompted by plans for what amounted to 


winding up the airline, and so at one 
remove the travelling public has once 
again been involved in an airlines’ financial 
affairs. Or that, anyway, is how they will 
read it. And they will draw from it con¬ 
clusions that will do the travel business 
no good at all. 


Tyres 

Belt and braces 


Avon, a medium-sized British tyre 
company with a good reputation for 
quality, especially among sportier 
motorists, has just announced that it is 
going to build a new factory, purely for 
radial ply tyres, in a development area 
in Washington, Co. Durham, which will 
eventually employ 1,000 men and increase 
its capacity by a third. Avon will benefit 
from high investment grants, and from the 
physical toughness of the ex-miners who 
will be employed ; tyre making is still very 
heavy work, and cannot be fully mechan¬ 
ised. The decision comes as no surprise, 
for sales of tyres had a wonderful spell in 
the first five months of this year, between 
66 per cent and 100 per cent above the 
levels of 1967. But now they may be 
slowing down. Tyre makers knew that a 
boom was coming when the first regula¬ 
tions requiring a minimum depth of tread 
on car tyres (imm) came into force 
on April 1st ; but they were not 
expecting so great a rush. As many as 15 
million tyres may be sold on the replace¬ 
ment market this year, against 11 million 
last year. Not all these will be to replace 
tyres worn down to nothing ; manufac¬ 
turers report, in a slightly surprised 
way, that “ there is quite a lot of 
rubber left on some of the tyres we are 
getting.” 

Because domestic manufacturers were 
working flat out, tyre imports went up : 
they more than doubled in value, to £7.6 
million in the first five months of 1968. 
But, generally, companies’ shares of the 
market have not varied. This is not for 
want of trying. For the second wave of 
radial ply tyres (with reinforcing threads 
running right round the tyre’s diameter), 
designed to stop some of the criticisms 
(heavy steering, road rumble) of earlier 
varieties are now on the market. Michelin’s 
famous “X” brand, the pioneer, was a 
particular target for attack since its steel 
treads (other radial ply tyres have textile 
cords) made them the heaviest of all. 
Michelin has now come up with a more 
supple tyre, the ZX, using thinner and 
less rigid wire : it is greatly helped by 
having its own, and very advanced, wire¬ 
drawing facilities. Dunlop has produced 
its SP68, designed to absorb more shocks 
in the tyre, with more and deeper knife 
cuts (“ grip slots ”) than before* and with 
a “low profile” which means it looks 
squashier and has a greater width of 
rubber in contact with the road at any 
one time. 
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Decisions,Decisions...Should you 
fly to thePacific through HqogKong, 
Singapore, the U.S, A. or Mexico? 
Better fly with someone who knows. 



You have a choice of flyingthe Pacific through Hong Kong 
or Singapore or the U.S.A. or bfexlco. Your well travelled 
friends have different ideas on which you’ll like best. 

Fly with someone who knows. 

Qantas knows. All about the Pacific. And the best ways 
to go there. Hong Kong. Full of Eastern promise. 

Or Singapore. All the Orient in one island. Or the U.S.A. 
And the Great Society. Mexico! Tequila and Tehuantepec. 
Qantas knows them all. Because only Qantas takes tftfcsefour 
great routes to the Pacific. Fifteen flights every week. 

Tell all your friends. 


AUSTRALIA® ROUND-WORLD AIRLINE 

OAJvnis 

THE PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE PACIFIC 


Contact your Travel Agent or Qantas 



QAjjITAS, with AIR INDIA and BOAC. Qantas, confer Piccadilly 'and OW&ond Stmt. London W. 1 Tel Q1 •629 9200 


BtyU.BK 




im tcoNOMisi viuiusi igbH 



Britain'! biggest 
exporters of 

chemical plant 

For the third year running in the CA 
overseas project survey, Simon-Carves 
Chemical Engineering Ltd were leading 
contractors, accounting for projects 
worth around £86 million. 

Send your next enquiry to Sim-Chem... most people do 

Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 

MOCKPOHT (Telephone 061 428 J600 ItItx 668878) Jnd SIMON HOUSE DOVER STREEI LONDON W1 
(Telephone 01 HYD 81 «51) fNGLAND 
ind in Ctilcutt < Joh innesburg Mndrid Sydney Tokyo Toronto 



MEMBER COMPANY SIMON ENGINEERING LTD 


* CHEMICAL AGE JUNE 8 
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these preference arrangements have 
become an ideal issue on ^hiih die other 
five might fight France particularly as 
some other important common market 
issues are scheduled for discussion at the 
time they are due to expire next May. 


Ireland 

Waiting for more 
investors 


The Ii;ish government’s success in attract¬ 
ing foreign investors, to speed up Ireland’s 
transition into an industrialised economy, 
has been balanced by a few failures. The 
latest is the plant, the French aircraft 
factory Potez, set up at Baldonnel in 
County Dublin five years ago, which in 
fact never really got going. For some 
years, many people had written off the 
Potez venture as an expensive error—the 
government invested almost £i£ million 
in return for the promise of some share 
in hypothetical profits. But last week the 
government announced its closure—a few 
weeks after it had said that the factory 
would manufacture aircraft parts, with 
yet another injection of government 
money. Another unsuccessful venture 
involving the Dundalk Engineering com¬ 
pany, set up to give employment to redun¬ 
dant railwaymen has cost several million 
pounds. And the biggest Dutch ship¬ 
builder, Verolme Shipyards, which 
operates near Cork, has had to have a 
state subsidy of over £300,000 for every 
ship it builds. 

The failures, though spectacular, are 
not typical: a recent special survey has 
shown that less than 7 per cent of newly- 
established industrial firms have gone 
bankrupt in the last few years. This is the 
more amazing since the bulk of new indus¬ 
trial investment in Ireland is done by 
foreign companies, and their standing is 
often not all that easy to check. In fact 
the 273 new companies that have been 
set up by foreigners in the nine years 
between 1959 and i9f>7> account for 80 
per cent of the estimated capital invest¬ 
ment of just under £100 million and 
employment potential of 44,000. The 
bulk of foreign industrial investment 
(about 40 per cent) belongs to British 
firms, but the Americans, though account¬ 
ing for only 16 per cent of foreign invest¬ 
ment, tend, on average, to invest larger 
amounts of money. ^ 

The major attraction to foreign investors 
are Ireland’s substantial investment grants 
and tax exemptions, especially on export 
earnings, and cheap labour. Recently the 
authorities have decided to step up their 
industrial promotion programme and con¬ 
centrate the administration of public 
funds. < Arthur D. Little, the American 
consuJ|£ants, were called in and, based on 
rtrt^mjtaggestions, a more flexible and 
fjpra&|ive incentive scheme was an- 
ratunced. Previously applicants could not 


rely on a fixed amount of aid in their 
initial calculations since the flow of public 
money depended in each case on the 
extent of the benefits to the Irish economy. 
Under the new two-tier system fixed 
basic grants (of 40 per cent in develop¬ 
ment areas and 25 per cent elsewhere in¬ 
stead of up to 66§ per cent and 50 per cent 
previously) will be available more or less 
automatically, and if a proposed factory 
employs a large number of male workers, 
uses local materials, or introduces new 
technologies, the basic grant can be 
increased by up to 20 per cent. 

But the government is already running 
into trouble : some people, especially inside 
the small Labour Party, are getting 
worried that foreign companies are gaining 
excessive control of Irish industry. But 
general opinion in the Republic supports 
the policy of accelerating economic growth 
by further injections of foreign industrial 
expertise and marketing know-how. 

Brittany 

The cost of fear 


Paris 

The French government is to introduce 
new aid measures for Brittany next month. 
Last week M. Couve de Murville had 
talks about this programme with M. Rene 
Pleven, president of CELIB (Comit£ 
d’Etude et de Liaison des Interets Bretons), 
a Breton economic and political pressure 
group founded about 15 years ago. M. 
Debre, during his term as prime minister, 
allocated considerable public funds to the 


province. Why all this solicitude ? 

The simple Answer that Pj&ris is afraid 
of Brittany may sound a little ax^&ated. 
But there has been enough violence in 
Brittany over the last few months (like 
attacks on the hated CRS riot police) to 
make an explosion possible if things get 
worse. Eight years ago the placid M. 
Pleven said that if Brittany remained the 
underdeveloped area it was, there would 
be a militant revolt. The extreme Breton 
nationalists are not all that numerous, but 
they are well placed to exploit public 
discontent if it gets any greater. 

The government is going to undertake 
a huge reform of local government over 
the next few months and is to try 
to give some financial independence to 
about 20 regions (the figure is not yet 
certain). Obviously it would be a disaster 
for the government if the orderly progress 
of these reforms were immediately nullified 
b> more far-reaching local separatist 
demands, even if only from Brittany. 

So the central government is making 
several promises to Brittany, including an 
additional investment programme, mainly 
on roads, partly financed by the common 
market’s European Investment Bank, one 
of M. Pleven's most long standing requests. 
And Brest, it is said, will become an oil 
port. A deep-water port will be built at 
Roscoff, designed to bring Brittany’s excel¬ 
lent agricultural products to Britain. 
Another electrical factory will be built at 
Fougeres—Brittany has been an electronic 
centre for some years, notably with GSF’s 
installation. And other measures will be 
taken to bring industrial and service 
industries to Breton towns. 



Battar roads for Bratons 
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American steel—the dinosaur moves 


Pittsburg 

The United States steel industry, the 
epitome of corporate conservatism, is in a 
turmoil—and not just because of President 
Johnson’s Kennedy-style confrontation with 
Bethlehem Steel and the only-just- 
averted steel strike (described on page 
30). After a decade of shrinking profit 
margins, steel, confronted by vastly in¬ 
creased imports and labour costs, is start¬ 
ing to reverse two historic trends by diver¬ 
sifying into other metals and by using new 
steel-making techniques. 

Critics say steel created its own problems 
by misguided investment in processes and 
technology—primarily open hearth steel- 
making—in the mid 1950s, compounded by 
a lag in adopting cost cutting methods like 
the basic oxygen stcclmaking furnace and 
continuous casting, leaving it unable to 
compete with imports. Steel’s profitability 
has certainly dipped. I11 1957 net profit as 
a per cent of net worth for the industry 
stood at 13.2 per cent; last year it was 
7.4 per cent. This put it only two places 
from the bottom of a list of 41 manufac¬ 
turing industries, whose average was 
12.5 per cent. Even in 1966, a record year 
for steel when net profit was 37 per cent 
better than the 1957-59 average, it was still 
well below the 109 per cent jump achieved 
by the manufacturing sector as a whole. 

Eight steel companies have long domi¬ 
nated the rest of the industry. Togethn 
they account for about 75 per cent of the 
industry’s output. They have functioned as 
a tightly knit fraternity—a strategy that 
worked well in a seller’s market, but that 
era ended in the mid-1950s. After the post 
war booms had faded, competitive 
materials like aluminium, plastics and 
concrete ate into steel’s markets and in 
1959, imported steel got its first foothold 
during the 116-day strike. Imports this year 
have been boosted by lower labour costs 
and pre-strike stockpiling. 

The “ Big Eight ” arc United States 
Steel (24 per cent of the domestic market), 
Bethlehem - (15.6 per cent), Republic, 
National, Annco, Jones & Laughlin, Inland 
and Youngstown Sheet and "lube. Initially, 
the Big Eight located their productive 
capacity in the east and mid-west sections 
of the country, but increasingly they are 
following other industries west and south¬ 
west. Detroit, with its automotive industry, 
and Chicago, with a more diversified 
manufacturing sector, both have attracted 
steelmakers. Bethlehem, National and 
Jones & Laughlin have built new mills in 
the Chicago area (already Inland’s head¬ 
quarters) in the past eight years. Armco 
and US Steel arc investing in Texas, 
and National has options on land there. 
US Steel and Bethlehem already have 
facilities in California—where Kaiser Steel 
is headquartered—and National has bought 
3,300 acres of land near San Francisco 
with the idea of putting a mill there. 
Despite this geographic flexibility, steel's 
critics maintain that its inflexibility on 
adopting new technology and miserly 
expenditures on research and development 
—the National Science .Foundation says in 
1964, steel spent only 60 cents of every 
$ioo of sales on RftD compared to a 
$1.90 average for all manufacturing in¬ 
dustry—is what has put steel in its present 
situation. 


The basic oxygen steclmaking process, 
bringing with it increased speed and 
reduced capital costs, was developed in the 
early 1950s in Austria, yet even today it 
accounts for less than 35 per cent of Ameri¬ 
ca’s output compared to more than 70 per 
cent in Japan. Continuous casting— 
another bit of European steel making 
technology—has been approached with ex¬ 
treme caution by the major producers. 
Despite heady projections by continuous 
casting equipment makers, it probably 
accounts for only about 2 per cent of total 
production. US Steel and National Steel 
are now operating commercial continuous 
slab casting plants; National reckons that 
cost saving will be between $10 and $12 a 
ton. US Steel, characteristically, is saying 
nothing. 

But the industry has continued to pour 
funds into modernisation in the 1960s. 
With the exception of 1962, capital ex¬ 
penditures have topped $1 billion annually 
and in the last two years exceeded $2 
billion annually. Although this has in¬ 
creased integration, profits and return on 
investment have not reflected the spend¬ 
ing. Hence the interest in diversification. 
US Steel is in a joint venture on titanium. 
Alleghany Ludlum Steel Corp., a stainless 
and super alloy steelmaker, has a joint 
venture in titanium as well as such non¬ 
steel making areas like garden tools and 
golf club shafts. Armco is also in titanium 
and actively searching for other areas of 
investment. US Steel is increasing its 
stake in chemicals, fertilisers, plastics, real 
estate and is now forming a joint venture 
with Burlington Industries Inc., a textile 
company, to invest in a jet aircraft leasing 
operation. Until very recently, this kind of 
move would have been considered 
ridiculous by steel’s titans who view r cd their 
world as above the frantic activities of 
conglomerates. National Steel is now 
plunging into aluminium by teaming with 
an aluminium fabricator to build a 135,000 
ton per year aluminium smelter in 
Kentucky, the first time that a major steel 
producer has gone into primary aluminium 
production. Bethlehem Steel was thwarted 
ia an effort to merge with the Cerro Corp. 
by the Department of Justice this spring. 
Possibly more intriguing is where non- 
stcci interests move into steel, most 
dramatically by the lightning move ,pf 


Ling-Tcnico-Vought which in May set out 
to acquire 63 per cent of the common 
stock of Jones & Laughlin, the country’s 
sixth largest steel producer and a solid 
member of the Big Eight. 

Ling offered $85 per share, about $35 
above the current market value of J&L 
common, and for $426 million bought its 
way into the major steel making ranks. 
The main attraction J&L held for Ling 
was a book value of $85.29 per share 
compared to a market price of about $50. 
That gave J&L. the distinction of holding 
the largest disproportion of price to value 
in the Big Eight. And its cash flow per 
share of $12.75 was largest in the 
industry. Crucible Steel Co., a stainless 
and alloy producer, has been close to being 
acquired by non-steel companies in past 
weeks. Two early deals fell through but 
this week’s announcement of a possible 
merger with Colt Industries has the 
approval of Crucible’s board. 

If all of this bedazzles the old hard line 
steel man, it also disturbs him. But even 
more disturbing to steel executives gener¬ 
ally is what appears to be a crack in steel’s 
traditionally solid price line. Since w r ell 
before the last world war, steel prices 
have not reflected dips in demand. The 
price cune has gone upward. In slack 
periods, the price book remained effective 
with possible concessions on freight costs 
or extra charges for various services— 
edging steel sheets, special treatments, 
wrapping, etc. But before the threatened 
strike, price cuts were occurring in a 
variety of steel products. Steelmakers in¬ 
sisted that these were not widespread; but 
the fact that they occurred at all in a 
period of boom demand suggests that they 
will find it even harder to hold on to their 
posted prices, now that the labour dispute 
has been settled, and consumers can liqui¬ 
date their stockpiles. 

Following the settlement, US Steel made 
a selective price increase, applying to tin¬ 
plate only. Bethlehem Steel, however, 
raised its prices across the board by 5 per 
cent, thus bringing down on itself the 
wrath of President Johnson for breaking 
the informal gentleman's agreement (that 
emerged from President Kennedy’s con¬ 
frontation w’ith the Steelmasters in 1962) 
that future price increases would be 
selective. But quite apart from the watch¬ 
ful President, the weakness of the market 
alone could hinder or even prevent other 
steelmakers from following Bethlehem's 
example. The seller’s market has gone. 
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Atomic power * _ 

Big power politics 

Stockholm 

AB Vattenfall, the government-controlled 
Swedish hydro-powei hoard, has now 
ordered two atomic reactors, one of 
730 MW, one of 800 MW, instead of the 
one it originally wanted to supplement its 
hydro-electric plants in about five years’ 
time. When it invited tenders for one 
generating plant, the apparent winner on 
price and technical specifications was the 
American Westinghoose group, against the 
combined efforts of ASEA, the Swedish 
electrical giant, and the privately-owned 
Johnson group. 

Then politics got to work : for this is 
an election year and the outgoing Social 
Democrat government is anxious to dis¬ 
play a purposeful interventionism in 
industry. Two other factors intervened : 
the workers at Stal-Laval, an ASEA sub¬ 
sidiary' which badly wanted to make the 
turbines (it will, in the event, for Westing- 
house) started lobbying on their company's 
behalf without telling their management ; 
and the state felt obliged to help ASEA 
in keeping a Swedish atomic industry- 
going after a bad start which had cost 
the country nearly £iy> million to no 
appai enl purpose. 

This posed a tricky problem : for 
although AB Vattenfall is government con¬ 
trolled, it, like everyone else in Sweden, 
is supposed to buy in an international 
open market. In the end ASEA not only 
got a reactor order, as did Wcstinghouse, 
but has also merged its atom business 
with the government's own AB Atomherg 
in a jointly owned company (ASEA- 
Atom). The new arrangement may not 
be in the purest spirit of Swedish free 
trade, but it will at least ensure a Swedish 
presence in the nuclear power industry : 
for the Minister of Economics, Mr Krister 
Wickman, who was largely instrumental in 
setting up the arrangements, says there 
are plans for atomic power projects cost¬ 
ing over Li billion to come in Sweden, 
and that the two new stations account only 
for a tenth of this sum. 

But ASEA-Atom's orders may not come 
only from Sweden. Last week’s announce¬ 
ment that Finland was delaying indefin-’ 
itely the purchase of an atomic power“ 
station means that a future order (prob¬ 
ably for delivery by 1975) could well 
involve both the Swedish company and 
local Finnish, interests. In this way the 
Finnish government wilkget out of the 
difficulties which prevented two different 
cabinets from ordering a reactor during 
the past three years. After a number of 
contenders (including Westinghouse and 
the /Qetfhari .AEG company) had Ireen 
eliimnaftid, the .final three bidders were 
the United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority^ ASEA and the Russians. The 
Russians copfused the issue badly : they 
produced thieir tender late, in April' this 
y&ar, jafnd tied to it alluring possibilities of 
tttfroised Soviet orders of ice breakers 
W M d b ther ships, and paper-making mach¬ 


inery. Furthermore if the Finns bought a 
reactor elsewdiere, the Russians were not 
prepared simply to provide fuel. The 
Finns would have been happy for the 
British to get the order, l>oth because their 
reactor design was competitive and 
because it would help to rectify the 
present imbalance of Finno-British trade. 
The Russian attempt to play politics with 
the deal dashed the Finnish dreams of a 
three nation consortium, to build the 
station. So rather than letting itself be 
the plaything for the big powers Finland 
has opted out of the atom-power race for 
the time being, presumably to come back 
later with an all-Scandinavian consor¬ 
tium. An alternative, a deal between 
private Finnish interests and an outside 
supplier, would be complicated by the 
apparent desire of the Finnish govern¬ 
ment to have a sav in the supply of 
the fuel. 

Fibres 

Stamped out 

Seamstresses had better watch out. 
Moulded clothes are coming in. Paco 
Rabanne, the most wav-out of the Paris 
couturiers, showed them in January ; 
Cardin last week. But for once the coutur¬ 
iers are behind the mass trade ; shirt- 
makers are already exploiting the same 
technique on a very big scale. 

Fbe principle is simple. Some man¬ 
made fibres melt on flame heating, 
nylon is one : Dynel, made by the Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals of America and 
the fibre used by Cardin, is another. In 
effect they behave like metal. Tliev can 
he welded and patterns can he stamped 
on them. A number of companies are 



Moulded end welded 


developing heat-welding machines for 
fibres ; so far one of the best has been built 
by Pfaff, the German sewing machine 
firm. 

If fabrics made from the appropriate 
fibres can be welded together there is 
no need for stitching. Equally, cuts can 
be made in the fabric, and there is no 
need to secure the edges by stitching. So 
button-holing becomes redundant. This is 
in fact the area where heat-welding has 
made its biggest impact. The button-holes 
on most nylon shirts are no longer 
stitched ; just cut and sealed by heat. 
Cuffs aie being treated in the same way. 
Patterns and shapes follow. This does not 
mean much change for the fibre-makers ; 
quite a broad range of fibres can be used. 
But it could mean quite a revolution in 
the making-up business. Quite a few 
seamstresses could find themselves being 
retrained as lady welders. 


Singapore shipping 


Containers go east 


The Straits Steamship Company of Singa¬ 
pore is planning a container feeder service 
between five ports in Malaysia and Singa¬ 
pore, operated by five small ships each 
carrying 400 20ft containers (built to inter¬ 
national standards). As it is still in the 
planning stage, no ships containers or 
hardware have yet been oidered so the 
service is not likely to start operating 
much before 1971, hut its implications 
are far reaching. 

Singapore is now likely to be the first 
port off the mark in south-east Asia with 
container berths, gantry cranes and a con¬ 
tainer depot. Unless Hongkong now 
follows suit with a container base of its 
own, it could lose vital transhipment trade 
to Singapore. Witli the feeder service 
established, Singapore is likely to become 
a major port of call for Britain’s Overseas 
Containers Ltd., a consortium consisting 
of Blue Funnel, P&O, Furness Withy and 
British & Commonwealth. Straits Steam 
is linked to this consortium through a 
minority shareholding owned by Blue 
Funnel. The Straits Steam container 
service will bring several thousand con¬ 
tainers into Malaysia and will act as a 
catalyst for the movement of containers 
throughout the whole of south-east Asia. 
But there are even wider implications. 

While OCL is busily preparing for the 
start of its container service between 
Britain and Australia next February> it 
is already discussing the start of a con¬ 
tainer service between Australia and 
Japan. As a result of those discussions, a 
Blue Funnel affiliate will be one of the 
first Hongkong shipping companies operat¬ 
ing purpose-built container ships by the 
end of 1970. News of the, Straits Steam¬ 
ship feeefer service could also cause con¬ 
sternation amongst members of the Far 
Eastern Freight Conference* It will force 
many of them to think in terms of 
purpose-built container ships rmich sooner 
than they would have done if left to 
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Westminster Bank 
can help you 
by giving you the facts 
on selling overseas 

We’ll help you find markets, guide you through the 
labyrinth of regulations, and advise you on every financial 
aspect of the business of overseas trade. 


A successful exporter depends on 
precise information and expert 
advice. Did you know that both are 
surprisingly easy to obtain? Just lift 
your phone and ask to speak to the 
Manager of your local Westminster 
Bank. Why the Westminster? Because 
it combines world-wide experience with 
the great resources of a major Bank. 
Here is an outline of the highly organ¬ 
ised services that your Manager can 
alert on your behalf. 

1. The Overseas Branch 

(To give you the latest information) 

Senior Representatives of the Bank 
travel the world to keep in personal 
touch with the fluctuations and oppor¬ 
tunities of overseas business. In the last 
year, every continent has been visited. 
Up-to-date information is also available 
about regulations and restrictions in 
foreign countries. 

The Foreign Exchange room of the 
Bank has a big reputation for the speed 
with which it can quote the best rates 
for all foreign currency transactions. 

2. The Commercial 
Information Department 

(To help you find markets) 

This department is in touch with 
thousands of banks all over the world, 
from which we receive information that 
often enables us to help you find the 
foreign market you are looking for. 

Over the years we have also built up 
extensive records covering the reputa¬ 
tion and commercial standing of foreign 
firms. You can quickly chick on the 
standing of a potential customer. 


3. The Economic Intelligence 

Department 

(To help you make the policy decisions) 

A research staff of trained economists 
collate information from all over the 
world. They can give you a dear picture 
of general economic conditions in any 
market you care to name; and the facts 
provided can help you in making your 
policy dedsions (e.g. whether to set up a 
subsidiary overseas). 

The Department also publishes bro¬ 
chures under the general title of These 
are your markets'. Economic reports on 
countries not covered in this series and 
studies of aspects of trading can be 
spedally prepared. 

4. Foreign Business Centres 

(To bring the service to your doorstep) 

These centres at Birmingham, Bradford, 
Bristol, Leeds, Liverpool and Man¬ 
chester complement the Overseas Branch 
in London. 

Staffed by spedalists, they can advise 
you in every aspect of import/export 
financing and will guide you expertly 


through the maze of export documen¬ 
tation. They will collect outward bills, 
arrange documentary credits and effect 
insurance on the passage of goods. 

5. The Overseas Trade 
Development Department 

(To visit you personally) 

Experts in foreign business are available 
to visit dients anywhere in the U.K. 
and, if you wish it, attend your high- 
level meetings. In effect, you can add 
an expert to your staff when you are 
making the vital decisions and planning 
ahead. 

6. Westminster Branch Managers 

(Men you can really talk to) 
Everything starts with your Manager. 
He'll get to know your problems in a 
personal way, really associate himself 
with your hopes and plans. He’ll make 
sure you get the best out of the highly 
organised services of the Bank. He’ll 
make the whole thing work as you want 
it to. Above all, he supplies the human 
touch which is so pleasant a part of 
doing business with the Westminster. 


To: Westminster Bank Ltd. : 
Overseas Branch, 

53 Threadneedle Street, 
London, e.c.2 

Please send me a free copy of 
“A Handbook for Exporters ” 


NAME. 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS... 
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Soon MBNG 707320 C 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft . 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Cairo with Kuwait, the Arabian Gulf, Pakistan, India, Iran and Aden. 
Also Athens/Kuwait/Athens. " 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 

^KUWAITAIRWAYS 

_ LONDON Tel No 499-7681/2/3/4 
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BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


This series of 28-page illustrated booklets will look at some of the challenging problems in the world 
today, isolating the real issues and giving the indispensable background information so easily lost 
sight of. 


VIETNAM-WHY IT MATTERS The background to the conflict how the U.S. came to be 
so inextricably involved and what each side claims it is fighting for. 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS Since the second world war Europe has 
been dominated by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. How is the old pattern, set by the cold war, changing ? 
What part does, or can, Britain play in the new Europe? 

DEVALUATION—WHY IT MUST WORK The background to the underlying weakness 
of the £ at the old exchange rate, why successive governments failed to correct this weakness 
and what has to be done now if the British economy is to work properly. 

COMMUNICATIONS—THE NEXT REVOLUTION Instant communication may 
soon be possible with almost every part of the world. What technical developments can be 
expected next, and what are the legal, social, political and business factors involved? 

RACE RELATIONS^BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD Western industrial society 

now faces the world's most emotional problem. What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world? How can governments secure equality? 

CHINA-MAO'S LAST LEAP Mao Tse-tung is the only communist leader to have 
purposely destroyed the party he created, even at the risk of civil war. Why did he do itt What are 
his chances of restoring order to strife-torn China? 

CANADA'S NEW GENERATION (Aug.) After a general election contested by new 
political leaders, Canada has renewed its opportunities for national self-confidence and economic / 
expansion. The problems are old but a younger generation is tackling them. 

4 t 


Order now—pleas* send me 

VIETNAM-WHY IT MATTERS... . .copies 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE 

SUPER POWERS copies 

DEVALUATION—WHY IT 

MUST WORK copies 

COMMUNICATIONS—THE 

NEXT REVOLUTION copies 

RACE RELATIONS—BLACK 

IN A WHITE WORLD copiss 

CHINA-MAO'S LAST LEAP ... ... copies 
CANADA'S NEW GENERATION ... copies 
and the next 

six booklets copies 


Rates—Inland and surface mail 2/6d. each. 
Airmail US 50c., rest of world 4/6d. aach 
(postage included). Bulk orders ovar 50 of 
any one booklet 2/- each excluding freight 
charges overseas. 


nama 


address 


I enclose a cheque/ 
postal ordsrfor 
(Payment with order, please) 

The Economist, Marketing Department, 
25 St. James's Street, London S.W.1. 
Telephone:01-9305155 Telex:24344 
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themselves. Because of the new feeder 
services, some of the British lines in the 
conference will have a head start over 
their colleagues. But all the shipping con¬ 
ferences controlling the trade between 
Europe and the Far East have a much 
bigger problem when it comes to deciding 
the timing of the switch to containers. 

The prime container route in the Far 
East is between Japan and Europe. Trade 
is nicely balanced in both directions and 
the majority of the cargoes fit into con¬ 
tainers. The trouble is that Japanese 
shipping companies control nearly* 50 per 
cent of the import and exports of japan, 
leaving 15 foreign shipping lines in the 
Europe/Japan conference to share the 
other half. A container service will need 
far fewer ships (nine container ships on 
the Britain /Australia trade will replace 
about 80 conventional cargo liners) and 
that means fewer foreign lines will be 
able to get a share of the trade. As a 
result, some entirely new groups are likely 
to be formed. 


American car imports 

Everything has its 
price 


For the fifth successive month this year, 
June, with 87,237 sales, marked a record 
in the number of cars imported into the 
United States. The figure, fractionally 
over the May one, still corresponds 
to around 9-10 per cent of the total 
American market. The most important 
segment of this market is still the 
truely cheap car, selling for well 
below $2,000. This class includes the 
everlasting beetle (Volkswagen still 
accounts for nearly 60 per cent of the 
total helped by the fifth of its cars which 
now have automatic transmissions) and the 
two cars which have increased sales by 
more than a half this year, the Japanese 
Toyota Corona and the Kadett, made in 
Germany by General Motors' Adam Opel 
subsidiary and sold through Buick dealers. 
The class now includes the new Austin 
American (adapted by British Motor from 
the BMC 1300 before the merger with 
Leyland) which, at under $1,850, is the 
cheapest car with automatic transmission 
on the market. Foreign models have 
benefited in the last few years as American 
companies have edged the price of their 
cheapest compact cars upwards. 

Sports cars are doing well despite the 
absence of so many young buyers in 
Vietnam, but two successful classes of 
saloons are competing directly with 
American products, one in the $2,000 to 
$2,500 bracket, and the other in higher 
brackets altogether. The boom in cars as 
expensive as the Volvo, selling at nearly 
$3,000, and Mercedes selling at weir over 
that figure, gives the lie to American 
'accusations that only price sells imports. 
But the awful fate of Datsun underlines 
jWhat can happen at the lower end of 
the market. For, unlike any other make, 


sales of Datsuns are marginally down this 
year. The company claims that this is 
because of lack of capacity in Japan : 
but two alternative explanations being 
aired are either that the cars "have not 
proved reliable (as happened with so 
many European imports nine years ago) 
or that the rise of a fifth (to virtually 
$2,000) in the price of its standard car 
was too much for the market. 


Australian economy 

Budget test 


Canberra 

Mr Gorton's first six months as prime 
minister of Australia have riot been happy 
for him or his government ; already there 
is speculation that he will bring down a 
general election for the house of repre¬ 
sentatives in late November or early 
December in an attempt to consolidate 
his leadership. Mr Gorton himself has 
failed to carry through the early impres¬ 
sion of glamour he imparted on television 
during the “ prime ministerial stakes " after 
the death of Mr Holt. He has not solved 
the tangle in defence planning follow¬ 
ing the accelerated British withdrawal 
from the Far East and is finding it liaid to 
keep the people interested in the Vietnam 
war. In parliament he has made only 
three speeches* since becoming prime 
minister and they were all clumsy and 
unconvincing. Behind him Mr McMahon, 
federal treasurer, and Mr McEwan, 
minister for trade, continue their bitter 
feuding. He has done nothing to impose 
his will on his own cabinet and knows 
that only three of his 22 ministers voted 
for him to be their leader. He has been 
lucky in the minerals boom but knows 
that his government cannot afford any 
slip-ups in economic policy. Having little 
or no experience in this field, it is not 
surprising that he has been trotting over 
to the treasury building to take a personal 
part in the discussion between Mr 
McMahon and treasury officials. He has 
been accconipanied in this by his personal 
aide, Mr Len Hewitt, a former treasury 
official who has risen sharply to power 
under Mr Gorton. 

At first sight, the outlook looks cheer¬ 
ful enough. Mr McMahon is now making 
the final preparations for his budget on 
August 13th in the knowledge that the 
financial year begun on July 1st is going 
to witness a big rise in gross national 
product—forecast at about 6J-7 per cent 
in real terms, compared with an average 
per cent in recent years. But he is 
politically bound to raise social service 
payments heftily in 1968-69, and finding 
the money for this is going to require 
some pruning of government spending 
which has been rising rapidly. He would 
find it hard to justify higher taxes in his 
budget which might well stifle the still 
tentative recovery in the private sector. 
Both private investment and consumer 
spending remain sluggish (in the first 


three-quarters of 1967-68 they were up 
only 7 and 8 per cent respectively on the 
corresponding period of 1966-67). Vet it 
is vital to keep living standards rising in 
order to forestall excessive wage demands 
and make the country more attractive to 
potential immigrants. 

Gan this be done ? Mr Gorton lias 
indicated that defence spending in the 
new financial year would be held down 
to the surprisingly low figure of $A 1,250 
million—or only 11 per cent more than 
in 1967-68, roughly half the annual rate 
of increase during the past three years. 
But this is a figure nbt yet in print, and 
officials have been heard to say that they 
hoped the prime minister had got it right. 
Even if he has, Mr McMahon will still 
have to restrain the growth of non¬ 
defence Commonwealth government 
spending. Not all plain sailing, by any 
means. 

Despite gloomy talk from the minister 
of trade and his officials—used to justify 
protectionist policies—the Treasury ex¬ 
pects the level of international reserves 
to hold up. To be sure, the capital inflow 
may drop by $A3oo million-$A4oo 
million in 1968-69 (from the extra¬ 
ordinary 1967-68 level of about $ A 1,000 
million). But exports will spurt ahead by 
some $A400 million as a result of better 
seasonal conditions and the leap in 
mineral exports. And imports, boosted 
last year by defence purchases and civil 
aircraft arrivals, should not rise anything 
like as fast in 1968-69. So the total current 
deficit is expected to run well below the 
1967-68 level. 


KEY INDICATORS 


WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


Slightly lower prices for copper, lead and 
sugar brought our all-items indicator 
down 0.2 point to 104.4 in the week to 
July 31st. 

Lead prices at the LME reached a 2j- 
year high last week and have fallen back 
only marginally since. The main reason 
for this peak is the ten-week-old labour 
dispute at the Australian Broken Hill 
mines which has caused a 40 per cent 
loss in production there. But the unions 
have now agreed to reducing their 
demands to a straightforward wage 
increase, and a settlement may be 
reached soon. 

Copper prices have been keeping 
fairly steady since the end of the strike 
at the Chilean El Teniente mine. LME 
stocks remain at a high level—around 
18,000 tons last week—and the 
pressure of copper supplies has now 
turned the backwardation into a 
contango, with three-month copper 
wirefiers about £1 higher than the cash 
price. 


New sensitive 
indicator 
1963**>100 


Percentage 
change on 



*sx 

July 

31 

One 

month 

ago 

Twelve 

months 

ago 

All items 

104.6 

104.4* 

+ 0.6 

- 2.2 

Food 

107.0 

104.9* 

+ 0.8 

nil 

Fibres 

83.9 

94.1* 

nil 

- 6.8 

Metals 

1B6.0 

191.6 

- 1.7 

- 2.4 

Misc elfin. 

82.7 

93.8 

+ 2.4 

- 0.8 


proViaion*! 

New Insensitive indicator 1963M00 
1967: Jul. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 

106.2 109.7 109.8 109.1 110.6 


Dec. 

112.2 
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Matters of fact and judgment 


Last November, the directors of Associa¬ 
ted Electrical Industries forecast profits 
of £10 inn for 1967. This forecast 
coincided with a takeover bid from the 
General Electric Company, although it 
had been prepared before the bid was 
known. Subsequently, GEC gained con¬ 
trol. Now its preliminary figures for the 
year to March reveal that in 1967 AEI 
in fact made a loss of £4^ mn. Of 
this discrepancy, some £5 mn is 
attributable to matters “ substantially of 
fact,” and some £g£ mn to “ matters 
of judgment,” according to a report 
commissioned by the GEC lioard from 
the GEC and AEI auditors jointly. The 
implication is plain ; had AEI not been 
taken over, the profits would have been 
£5 mn less than forecast. 

Nobody will say what the matters sub¬ 
stantially of fact were. The GEC directors 
claim not to have had time to analyse in 
detail the water that has flowed under 
the bridge. The former AEI directors 
have not been asked. But it is clear that 
the old AEI board’s control over its ramb¬ 
ling empire was even weaker than had 
been suspected. Of the matters of judg¬ 
ment, it is fair to guess that the bulk of the 
difference arose from the more precise 
and stringent accounting approach tradi¬ 
tionally used by the GEC management. 
In a complex and technically advanced 
group like AEI a more pessimistic 
approach to valuation of stocks and work 
in progress could produce a difference of 
this order, in the year the accounting 
approach changed. Both groups would 



value stock at the “lower of cost or 
market value.” But what is the market 
value of semi-manufactured electronic 
components of new and advanced design, 
for a product that has never yet been sold 
on the market ? And how much do you 
provide for unexpected costs on erecting 
and commissioning a huge piece of 
electrical machinery on a contract lasting 
five years ? And when do you take profits 
on such a contract ? Significantly, the 
1967 AEI accounts show a provision of 
£10.7 mn for stock obsolescence and 
unexpected provisions, compared with 
£2.8 mn in 1966. This is an increase from 
i>% to 4% of AEI turnover, and 
this change in practice has obviously con¬ 
tributed a fair slice of the £9.5 mn 
discrepancy in “judgment.” And of the 
total discrepancy, £5.1 mn arises from the 
control and electronics sections, the sec¬ 
tion with the most advanced technology 
(although the £2.6 mn from cables is less 
easily explicable). 

So although the institutes of Chartered 
Accountants are constantly issuing pro¬ 
gressively more detailed guidelines to 
their members, it is inevitable that room 
for differences of opinion will remain. 
Spectacularly successful companies like 
Thorn and the GEC can afford to be con¬ 
servative in their approach ; AEI by 
contrast had been trying to stage a 
recovery for over five years and its 
directors and subordinate managements 
had clearly developed an optimistic out¬ 
look about the future. For investors the 
case is yet another reminder that account¬ 
ing figures, by their inherent nature, fall 
into the category of the relatively true, 
rather than the absolutely true. 

But another loose end remains. The 
profit forecasts of AEI were endorsed by 
a bank, Baring Bros, and chartered 
accountants, Deloitte Plender Griffiths. 
Deloitte were instructed* to act by Baring 
Bros. Their report has now been pub¬ 
lished. This stressed that the firm only 
had time to make inquiries down to the 
level of general managers and comptrol¬ 
lers in “ the groups,” but not to officials 
at divisional and cost centre level. 
It also says that the forecasts were “on a 
fair and reasonable basis and in a manner 
consistent with the principles followed by 


the company in preparing annual 
accounts.” Although Deloitte reported 
privately to Barings, the fact that it had 
done so was used as ammunition against 
the GEC bid, but its report (with quali¬ 
fications) was not published. 

In future, if chartered accountants 
follow the guidelines for their proper 
behaviour in takeover bids issued last 
week by their institute, the reports they 
make on forecasts in takeover struggles 
will be published. Further, these forecasts 
will be limited to the current year and 
(if that is far enough gone) the next one 
as well. Qualifications (like that expressed 
privately by Deloitte) will be made 
public ; and the responsibility of the 
directors, rather than the accountants, for 
these forecasts made dear. But even 
now, with these new guidelines, is it 
really desirable that accountants should 
be involved at all in “ reporting ” on 
future events ? The whole strength and 
importance of the professional qualified 
accountant's position rests on the fact 
that he is capable of issuing an authori¬ 
tative, independent judgment on facts 
and figures presented by other interested 
parties like boards of directors. By all 
means let him advise companies about 
takeover strategy, but takeover forecasts 
are not facts. They contain figures based 
on any number of guesses about future 
events that nobody can foresee. An 
accountant might be better off not putting 
his name to statements of this kind at 
all, with or without qualifications. Let 
him leave this to the merchant bankers. 


EIU Quarterly Economic Reviews 
62 each quarter covering 130 countries 

BELGIUM, 

LUXEMBURG 

Our latest Review assesses the stats of the 
economy ae the new government in BELGIUM 
enters office with a programme designed to 
accelerate business expansion. 

In LUXEMBURG economic prospects depend 
on the performance of the steel sector, 
though efforts at Industrial diversification 
are gradually bearing fruit 

An annual subscription to one review < 4 Invei 
and an Annual Supplement; is £10 (US$24). 

Air mail postage extra, single copies to/- 
(US$9) each. Details from : 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 

Spenoer Heme 27 St. James’s Place London BW1 
01-492 0711 Ext 27 
40 Mast 42nd Street New York 
NY 10017 Murray Hill 7-4080. 

THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT 
(EUROPE) 8.A. 

127 Avenue Louise Brussels I -28-20-30 
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umchduplication $C$tiK and already 4R0 
of Victor Value’s shops are trading und^r 
the Tesco name (it looks as if only ' 39 
or so will he sold). Art of the opdrhjsta 
among investors is based On the hope 1 that 
the combination of the TcSconamc, the 
Green Shield stamps it uses and its aggres¬ 
sive selling techniques will put the VV 
stores oh the same basis (making over 
€% pretax on sales) as Tesco's qvte profits, 
the highest in the business. 

" But optimists have Other grounds to 
work on, Tesco’s annua] sales per store 
ate under £2150,000 ; and it is still pre¬ 
dominantly in the k>\V margin business 
of food retailing. It can, and is, increas¬ 
ing the size of its stores, and is steadily 
diversifying oiit of food into higher margin 
clothes and consumer durables—even 


London market 

Ride him, cowboy 

T he London equity market has just gone 
through one of those bumpy patches 
where it takes more of a conscious effort 
to cling on than to get thrown off. After 
reaching a new all-time peak, at 492.5, 
the Financial Times industrial ordinary 
share index dropped 28.7 points, or nearly 
6%, in six business days, without much 
sign of resistance. Since Tuesday a worth¬ 
while rally has got under way. 

There had been no bad news for the 
British economy, or from companies 
themselves, to prompt the sudden loss of 
confidence. On the contrary, the market 
at last had some decent external trade 
figures to mull over. There have, of 
course, been less happy factors, notably 
the infectious gloom on Wall Street, and 
the explosive situation in Czechoslovakia. 
That Wall Street’s doubts should be 
echoed in Britain is natural enough, for 
if the American eqonomy does stop grow¬ 
ing for a time, what will become of the 
transatlantic arm of Britain’s export 
driv e ? 

But the dawning new trust in Britain 
that is reflected in the current strength 
of sterling undermines one of the main 
motives for the rush out of money into 
anything else—equities, diamonds, paint¬ 
ings or gold chamber-pots. Consequently, 
gilt-edged and other fixed-interest stocks 
have picked up. If the capital value of 
gilt-edged stock rises, they provide just 
as good a hedge against inflation, for a 
time, as the common privets of the invest¬ 
ment world. 

Hence the absence of institutional and 
other buyers when the profit-takers gave 
their selling orders. And once the indices 
boiled over and started running down, 
the temptation to ^et out while the going 
was good was considerable. Investors who 
have been in their stocks more than the 
year needed to clear the dreaded short¬ 
term capital gains tax have some con¬ 
siderable profits. They would not want to 
ride the market down again. And recent 
investors, with less to lose to the 
Exchequer, must be . worrying about 


having bought too near the top for com¬ 
fort. So a hearty rally of at least three 
days’ duration is good. On a falling 
market sellers look out for just such a 
rally to recoup a few pence a share. 

The bull market may not really be 
in danger. As the graph shows, the 
index still had some way to go to break 
the lower trendline. But a word of caution 
for chartists comes from Mr A. G. 
Ellinger of Investment Research. He 
points out that the last share price peak 
in July was not accompanied by a peak 
in activity. He associates this with a 
reversal of trend, and backing up his 
technical chartist’s forebodings with 
fundamental considerations, he thinks the 
gilt-edged market is going to attract 
funds away from ordinary shares. 

This could be the case for a short 
period, but it seems likely that equilibrium 
would soon be reached. If gilt-edged 
prices rose while equity prices fell and 
their earnings rose, the attraction of gilts 
would very soon be eliminated. For 
economic pointers are at last fairly 
favourable, and it seems more natural to 
regard the decline as just a shake-out. 
Probably the best advice if shares start 
to tumble again, is to hang on for a 
bumpy ride. 

Tesco 

Jack's all right 

The shares of Tesco have gone up around 
seven times in the last three years to 
about 50 times last year’s earnings. But 
pretax profits have risen far less, from 
£3.6 mn to £8.3 mn. This is because the 
company's growth has been so regular 
and because it became an early favourite 
for London’s equivalent of New York’s 
go-go funds—-a prime example, in fact, 
of the way American shopping habits 
have spread to the City as well as to 
housewives. 

Even now there is more growth to 
come, for a couple of months ago Tesco 
took over Victor Value, another ttjpgf* 
market chain, which was k»ing 

money from its 280 shofrs (Ifttob ha* 
around 600). There does not seem to be 


Hoover now has to supply Tesco. Also, 
Tesco has now got over 100 licences to 
sell drink—a trade wide open for cut 
prices, and not just on spirits. Since 
supermarkets’ share of the food business 
is currently reckoned at only 20%, satura¬ 
tion (with the lower profit margins it 
implies) could by American standards be 
ten years away. 

Bears will argue that the American 
pattern is not always followed here, that 
VV is only now returning to profitability, 
that diversification will bring Tesco into 
much more direct competition with Wool- 
worth and Marks and Spencer, that the 
price is absurdly high and therefore as 
vulnerable as any fashionable American 
computer leasing or electronic company to 
a sudden change of trade, or even of mar¬ 
ket fashion. Certainly this is not a share 
for small investors, but they should assume 
that almost any unit trust which pretends 
to be looking for growth will have the 
shares in its portfolio. By investing through 
this medium, they can delegate the 
decision when to get out to people whose 
jobs depend on being right. 

John Brown 

Becalmed no more 


That John Brown’s pre-tax profits for the 
year to last March were £2.36 inn, com¬ 
fortably exceeding the £2 mn forecast, was 
not alone the cause of jubilation 
in the stock market. It also seemed to 
like what it could detect about the sources 
of these profits. 

The profit-makers in the group, with 
investment income, had been expected to 
roduce £4 inn, which would be halved 
y further provisions for costs in com¬ 
pleting land boiler contracts, a side of 
the business hived off, apart from these 
outstanding contracts, into a joint com¬ 
pany with Foster Wheeler, with Brown 
holding 39% of the capital. In the event, 
these contracts cost £2.6 mn in the year, 
but as any further costs in this connection 
Jare to be charged against reserves, the 
^market ‘has no further interest in them. 
-‘What it does care about is that the good' 
boys turned in a profit of very nearly 
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£5 inn. Full explanations will come in the 
report, and getting paid for a hig con¬ 
tract can mean a lot to this kind of com¬ 
pany’s profits, hut the signs are that the 
improvement was centied on chemical 
engineering and pipelines. Profits from 
this side, which just crept into the black 
last year after a whacking loss, grew more 
than fivefold to £i] mn. But other 
divisions fared well too. Containers and 
commercial vehicles became profit-making, 
with a £900,000 turn-around, and general 
engineering did better. Machine tools, 
unfortunately, fell hack a hit, and they are 
important, conti ibuting nearly £3 inn. But 
this is in line with the general reduction 
in capital investment in the country, and 
should recover accordingly. Finally, ship¬ 
building does not come into the latest 


accounts, thanks to the Upper Clyde 
merger. This is the central point of John 
Brown's change of image. 

The outlook now depends on a recovery 
of machine tool business and getting good 
contracts for Constructors John Brown, 
the chemical engineering and pipeline 
firm. Wirkman, the machine tool sun* 
sidiary, is highly delighted with the 
reaction to the Machine l'ool Exhibition. 
It is proud of its contracts in Russia and 
apparently expects worthwhile develop¬ 
ments in America, where it has opened 
a branch. But iron curtain contracts, 
while all right for spreading overheads, 
are not noted for profitability. Pipeline 
contracts should keep CJB busy enough. 
It has one for the Cas Council to lax a 
106-mile feeder main, one of the biggest 
such contracts exer awarded, and BiitLfi 
Petroleum has eiven it the older foi fin 
miles of crude oil pipeline across Scotland. 

Then the companx has a good lot of 
rather hush-hush jobs for Imperial 
Chemical Industiies and the major part of 
the crude oil transshipment terminal fm 
Culf Oil at Bantrx Bay—the supertankei 
port, CJB, too, is in Russia, with £40 mu 
worth of orders foi a polyester film* 
complex and ancillary plant. With it'' 
experience of electrolysis, it is a like!v 
beneficiary from the British aluminium 
smelters. Max ing nearly doubled this xcat. 
John Brown shares are at 53s fid. Suppos¬ 
ing maintained piofits from the goodies, 
with the land boiler losses eliminated, tlii- 
is 13 times earnings, still a long way from 
taking account of the new image, and of 
the likelihood that piofits will impro\e 
further this year. Perhaps the full repott 
will dispel some more of the caution. 


Copper companies 

Sloughing off the 
strike 


Second quarter earnings reports now 
coming in from American copper com¬ 
panies are for the first period without a 
crushing strike since the second quarter 
of 1967. But it takes time to get hack 
into full health. In fact the surprising 
thing is not the marks left on companies, 
hut the rapidity of some recoveries. Ken- 
nccott Copper, the world’s biggest copper 
producer, reports second quarter net in¬ 
come of $36 mu, including $fi.fi mn from 
the newly acquired Peabody Coal. Ibis 
compares with $3*2.9 mn in the similar 
period of 1967, when non-recurring pro¬ 
fits from the sales of the firm's control¬ 
ling interest in El Tcniente Mining to the 
Chilean gox'ernment are eliminated. This 
is a smart enough turnaround from the 
loss-making fiist quarter. 

Phelps Dodge, the next biggest pro¬ 
ducer in the United States, after being 
lucky enough to break even in the first 
quarter came within a million dollars 
of matching the previous year's earnings 
in the second quarter. But for the io l \, 
tax surcharge, it would even have beaten 
the 1^67 equivalent. It was Phelps Dodge 
that led the return to normal business hv 
signing a separate treaty with the unions, 
hut this cannot have had much effect on 
the comparative results, as the others 
soon fell in beside it. The copper com¬ 
panies are agreed that the hangover 


How to translate SEC into SEB 


If the City had a proper watch committee, 
the AEI profits dispute would now be 
under investigation by its professional stall 
As it is, the matter is lost in the usual 
confusion of claim and counterclaim by 
rival institutions, with the press acting as 
informal judge. It is to deal with this 
sort of problem, as well as to administci 
the takeover code, that Britain needs an 
equivalent of America's Securities and 
Exchange Commission. 

The framework for such a body already 
exists. The supervisory powers given in the 
United States to the Securities and Ex¬ 
change Commission are exercised in Britain 
mainly by the Board of Trade under the 
1948 Companies Act and the 1958 Prcx'cu- 
tion of Fraud (Investments) Act. In prac¬ 
tice, considerable pawej; under the 1958 Act 
is delegated to the governing bodies of 
groups like the share dealers* associations, 
the issuing houses and the stock exchange. 
The Bank of England has some power 
through its authority in the City of London 
generally, coupled with legal powers (on 
the fringe of SEC territory) under its 
1946 Bank of England Act. The Treasury, 
with the Bank as agent, also comes in to 
deal with exchange control matters, like 
approving of takeovers of or by foreign 
companies. 


The most obxious and least radical vxay 
to fill Britain's need is to put more staff 
into the Board of J'rade. But the board's 
failure to take on the role of an SEC does 
not, 111 fact, reflect just a shortage of staff 
or of competent men in particular, but 
rather an absence of drixe from the top. 
Policing capitalism is not a job w'hicli 
calls for political skills, and no politician, 
exert if temperamentally fitted to the work, 
is likely to xvin prestige by doing the job 
well. The SEC, on the other hand, owes its 
fame not to the powers given it by the 
Securities Exchange Act of 1934, but ro the 
men who have run it. The first chairman 
was Joseph P. Kennedy. He set the 
example for three illustrious successors, 
Messrs. Landis, Douglas and Frank. These 
men, aided by a competent professional 
staff, imposed the SECs authority on a 
capitalism w'hosc vigour had all too often 
been matched by malpractice and over¬ 
sharp dealing, especially in the boom 
preceding the 1929 crash. 

The necessary dynamism could be 
introduced if the Board of Trade's 
company and dealing controls were trans¬ 
ferred to an independent body set up by 
Parliament, on the lines of the BBC. This 
SEC equivalent (it is being discussed as a 
Securities and Exchange Board) w'oyld need 

. .. i .— 


to be given greater powers; to subpoena 
directly, to function quasijudicially (as the 
Board of Trade already docs under section 
(> of the 1958 Prevention of Fraud Act, 
and as the inland Revenue does) and to 
punish. Appeal could well be to a special 
court consisting of a judge and two expert 
assessors, in the manner of the Admiralty 
division of the High Court. I11 general this 
new body should, like the SEC, “ protect 
the interests of the public and investors 
against malpractices in ihe securities and 
financial markets." 

The five commissioners of the SEC are 
appointed by the President for five years, 
one of them completing his term each year. 
The British political system is so different 
(hat this arrangement cannot be applied. 
It would be better to have a supervisory 
board w-ith members appointed by the 
Covcrnment, the Bank of England, and 
bodies like the stock exchange which have 
an interest in the business—thus retaining 
the City’s valuable goodwill and avoiding 
the sort of frictions that mar the relation¬ 
ship of the Washington-based SEC and 
the New York-oriented securities industry. 

'This board could appoint a strong 
enough director to attract a vigorous and 
able team. For only a professional police 
force can prevent misdeeds anti this is 
eminently a field where prevention is better 
than punishment as many investors learn 
to their cost. 
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This research benefits the world 


Research brings progress. This applies In particular to chem¬ 
istry. Hence BASF devotes considerable funds to research 
and development - in 1967 alone the figure was £ 24 million. 
And this is why every fifth BASF employee is engaged on 
research work. BASF inventions have made history. 

BASF is a pioneer in dyestuffs chemistry. With the introduc¬ 
tion of industrial ammonia synthesis it has ensured that 
more grain grows. Numerous plastics amongst the most 
widely used in the world were manufactured on an industrial 
scale for the first time by BASF. New industries have arisen 
on the basis of BASF developments. 

Today the BASF group is engaged in production throughout 


the world. It is one of the largest manufacturers of plastics 
and intermediate products for man-made fibres, it produces 
dyestuffs, magnetic tapes, auxiliaries and processing 
agents, plant protection agents and fertilizers, numerous 
basic chemicals — a total of 5,000 products. 

In 1967 the total turnover was £ 526 million. The proportion 
of foreign business increases every year, because the BASF 
group is extending its plants and sales organizations through¬ 
out the world. With its experience and research it is contrib¬ 
uting towards progress. 

Badische Anilin- & Soda-Fabrlk AQ, 

Ludwlgshafen, West Germany 


BASF United Kingdom Limited, York House, 
199, Westminster Bridge Road, London S. E. 1 


BASF 


.0 

i 
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Copper wish the lid off—stripping overburden et e new Anaconda mine 


effects of the strike hit their profits, but 
un these figures they do not seem to have 
done much worse than other American 
mining companies. The highly diversified 
American Metal Climax reported second 
quarter earnings down from $17.4 inn to 
$16.1 mu. 

On the other hand, Anaconda, in spite 
of the geographical spread which for once 
has been a relief to it—most of its mines 
are in Chile—still suffered pretty badly 
in the second quarter, though in 
gradually diminishing amount. As it takes 
the company from 60 to 90 days to trans¬ 
port and convert its ore into a saleable 
form, it was late in the quarter before 
earnings started to accrue from the 
mines, smelters, refineries and brass mills 
that started up at the end of March. 
Also the wire and cable mills did not 
start work until July. Thus Anaconda’s 
net earnings, down 53% in the first 
quarter, were still down by 44% in April 
to July. 

Looking ahead, the large expansion 
plans, in which the companies were not 
held up by the strike, together with the 
substitution of aluminium that gathers 
pace with each upheaval in the copper 
market, and for which there is a tremen¬ 
dous scope, are likely to bring in a 
period of overproduction. British Insu¬ 
lated Callender's Cables' interest in an 
aluminum smelter in Britain is a sign of 
the tynies. And as the chairman of 
Richard Johnson and Nephew, the British 
jre manufacturer, has made clear, when 
jr consumers have the whip hand they 


will use it to advantage. 

If the high earnings of 1966 could be 
repeated once strike factors are out of 
the way, these three American copper 
companies would be on price-earnings 
ratios ranging from for Anaconda to 
10 for Kennecott, with Phelps Dodge in 
the middle, which shows what the market 
thinks of the chances of a return to this 
kind of prosperity in a hurry. But the 
caution is not limited to copper specia¬ 
lists. Amax is selling at ioJ times 1966 
earnings, or 13 times the 1967 figure. 
The general decline in first-half earnings 
and doubts about the outlook for the 
American economy explain this, and the 
additional discount for a copper specialty 


is undoubtedly warranted. But consider¬ 
ing the enthusiasm for minerals elsewhere, 
the sector does not seem to be generously 
valued. 


Royal Dutch/Shell 

lip to standard 


While just short of the dramatic improve¬ 
ment in the first quarter of 1968, net 
income of the Royal Dutch/Shell group, 
in which the British company, “Shell” 
Transport and Trading, has a 40% 
interest, are so nearly in line as to give 
ample satisfaction. A 38% improvement 
in the half-year compares with one of 
39% in the first quarter, and if devalua¬ 
tion benefits are excluded, the improve¬ 
ment is 19% as before. That the rise in 
sales is halved at 8% is no surprise. The 
earlier figure was known to be exceptional 
and the half-year's rise *is in line with 
the trend anticipated for the corning few 
years. 

Next quarter, the results will be com¬ 
pared with a period already reflecting the 
closure of the Suez canal. But this does 
not mean a bigger improvement should be 
expected. Shell, noted for flexibility and 
with its main source , of crude oil in the 
Western hemisphere — Venezuela — was 
able to make up for the interruption of 
Middle East supplies by cashing in on 
higher prices. But volume, in chemicals 
and natural gas as well as oil, is set for 
a further rise, and costs for a fall. The 
chairman has already forecast that the 
year's profits will show as big an improve¬ 
ment on the 1967 figure as they did on 
1966's. That looks on the conservative 
side, but if it is not exceeded, it indicates 
a price-earnings ratio of 21 for the British 
company's shares at 93s fid. After the 
long climb, which has trebled the price 
in three years, this rating is at last a 
reasonable lecognition of the company’s 
expectations. The chances of the forecast 
being beaten are needed to offset the 
possibility of something going badly 
wrong, such as political trouble in 
Venezuela. 


KEY INDICATORS 
MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indicaa a 


1968 


Percentage change from : 


LONDON 

Shares regained some 
of the ground lost to 
gilt edged. 

NEW YORK 

Selling dwindled, but 
the market remained 
uneasy. 

JAPAN 

Index reached highest 
level for five years. 



July 

31t 

High 

Low 

A 

waak 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

yaar 

ago 

All- 

tlma 

high 

London 

631.6 

847.9 

486.4 

- 0.7 

__ 

+46.1 

- 2.6 

Now York 883.0 

823.7 

826.1 

- 1.7 

- 2.3 

- 4.3 

-11.3 

Franco 

101.6 

120.4 

97.4 

+ 0.4 

4- 1.3 

+17.3 

-47.1 

Germany 

120.9 

123.0 

108.6 

+ 2.3 

- 1.6 

+46*7 

-13.6 

Holland 

372.0 

382.6 

340.9 

- 1.2 

+ 0.6 

+13.3 

-13.7 

Italy 

01.9 

03.6 

81.3 

+ 0.8 

+ 2.7 

+ 6.3 

-46.9 

Canada 

168.9 

172.1 

148.7 

- 0.8 

- 0.1 

- 3.6 

- 4.1 

Balgium 

88.7 

89.2 

83.4 

+ 0.3 

4 2.6 

+ 8.6 

-17.4 

Auatralia 

803.1 

816.9 

444.3 

- 1.7 

- 0.0 

+63:7 

- 2.2 

Swadan 

288.4 

288.4 

219.7 

+ 1.3 

+ 4.6 

+22.4 

— 

Japan 1,803.0 

1,803.0 

1.269.3 

+ 2.2 

+ 3.6 

+10.8 

- 7.8 


* Stock prices end Yields on psgss 85 and 86 
t London August lot 

The Economist unit trust indicator July 30168.72 (July 23 173.73) 
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NEW ISSUE 


The First Boston Corporation 


These Notes were offered and sold outside the United States. 
This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 


$20,000,000 

Kawasaki Steel Corporation 

(A Japanese Corporation) 

7%% Guaranteed Notes Due 1973 

Unconditionally Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal and Interest by 

The Dai-Ichi Bank, Limited 

(A Japanese Corporation) 


Hill, Samuel & Co. 

United 


July 26,1968 


The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd. 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Arnhold and S. Bieichroeder 

lac. 

Bache&Co. Baer Securities Corporation Bahamas Overseas Bank Limited Banca d’America ed'ItaliaS.p.A. Banca Commerciale Italiana 

Incorporated 

Banca Nazionale dell’Agricoltura Banca Nazionale del Lavoro Banca Privata Finanriaria Banca Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. 


Banco Ambrosiano S.p.A. Ban! 

Ranque Louis-Dreyfus & Cie S.A. 
Banque de Suez et de (’Union des Mines 


Bank of London ft South America 

Llalta* 

Banque Nationale de Paris 


Banque de Suez et de (’Union des Mines Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellschafl 

Akttcwcwllaebdft 

Gunnar Bohn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. Burnham and Company Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank Credit Commercial de France S.A. 

AktlencreMUMbeft 

Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. The Deltec Banking Corporation 


i Privata Finanziaria Banca Provinciate Lombarda S.p.A. 
Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild 

Berliner Bank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft 


The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. 


Credit Lyonnais Credito Italiano The Daiwa Securities Co. America, Inc. The Deltec Banking Corporation 

Ualtad 

Den Danske Landmandsbank Deutsche Bank Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Dresdner Bank Euramerica-Finanziaria Internazionale S.p.A. 

AktlanMMUirhBft AktUiutMllMtatt 

Finacor Frankfurter Bank Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hayden, Stone Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 

InctmrtM 


Frankfurter Bank 


Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 


Finacor Frankfurter Bank Goldman, Sachs & Co. Hayden, Stone Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 

InctmrtM 

The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Institute Bancario Italiano Kleinwort, Benson 

Limlto* 

Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Luxembourgeoise Kuhn, Loeb ft Co. International 

Kuwait Foreign Trading Contracting ft Investment Co. S.A.K. Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Labouchere ft Co. N.V 

Lazard Brothers & Co., Lehman Brothers Lepercq,deNeuflize &Co. Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 

Malta* luiramM 

Lloyds Bank Europe Limited Mees ft Hope Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith Model, Roland ft Co., Inc. 

InwHIii Untonrrttor Malta* 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Morgan ft Cie International S.A. Morgan Grenfell ft Co. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet ft Cie 

Malta* Malta* 

New York Hanseatic International Ltd. The Nomura Securities Co., Ltd. Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 

Rheinische Girozentrale und Provinzialbank Rodo International Limited N. M. Rothschild & Sons E. D. Sassoon Banking Company Limited 
J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. Joseph Sebag ft Co. Singer ft Friedfander Skandinaviska Babken Smith, Barney ft Co. 

Malta* Malta* lawntorato* 

Socidti G6n6rale Soctett Ginftrale de Banque, S.A. Stockholm* Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. Svenska Handelsbanken 
Swiss American Coiporarion C.G.Trinkau* Ufitec International Ltd. Vereinsbank in Hamburg * S.G. Wa rte g ft ' 
Westfalenbank White, Weld ft Co. Yamaichi Securities Company of New York, Inc. 


Lazard Brothers ft Co., Le 

Malta* 

Lloyds Bank Europe Limited 
Samuel Montagu ft Co. Morgan 

Malta* 

New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 
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SAINT-GOBAIN 

Th« annual ganeral masting of the Compagni&tfe Saint-Gobain was bald in 
Paris on June 10th last, with M. A. da Vogu6 pitsiding. In his opening 
address the Chairman referred to the creation in the United States of the 
Certain Teed Saint-Gobain Insulation Corp., whose first plant for making 
glass fibre using the TEL process has been operating since April 1968, and 
which already can count on a fairly important share of the considerable 
American market for glass fibre insulants. 

The Chairman also announced the recent decision by the Glaceries de 
Saint-Roch, a Belgian company in which Saint-Gobain holds substantial 
interests, to construct jointly with the Glacerie de Franidre, the Belgian 
affiliate of Saint-Gobain, a production line utilizing the “Float Glass", 
process that will come on-line in 1970, when it will exceed in capacity any 
existing plant In Europe and perhaps in the world. 

M.*de Vogfi# then emphasised the multinational character of the Saint- 
Gobain Group, a tendency that has become even more marked in the past 
decade* 

He pointed out that, in 1967, the Saint-Gobain Group (with Saint- 
Roch) had furnished 22% of the glass delivered in the world; 75% of the 
glasefibre insulants consumed in Germany and Italy; 60% of that consumed 
In Spain, and 50% of that in Sweden. 

The following information is taken from the Report of the Board of 
Directors for the year ended 31st December 1967: 

Glass and Insulants Industries 

Consolidated sales rose from F 3,670 m. (including F 1,170 m. for the 
directly controlled establishments) in 1966 to F 3,753 m. (including 
F 1,238 m. for the directly controlled establishments) in 1967. 

The stagnation prevalent in France and the decline of the glazing 
market in Germany (automobile and construction industries) have 
resulted in a drop in sales in these sectors. 

For packaging materials, sales of Saint-Gobain and its affiliates have 
risen in all countries, particularly in the bottleware sector. 

In insulants. Group sales rose 6% in the production and installation of in¬ 
sulating materials. A parallel growth was evident in textile glassware, where 
research has been initiated to extend the use of glass fibre to new fields. 
Capital Investment. Outlay on investment for new constructions and 
acquisitions in the Company's directly controlled establishments in 
France, Germany and Italy, together with applications for trade investments 
and other stock came to F110.55 m. against F140.84 m. the previous year. 
The greater part of the outlay went on raising productivity in plants. 

Non Glass Making Industries (Chemicals, Oil, Paper, Machinery, 
Engineering Design and Construction.) 

Sales of Pechiney-Saint-Gobain in 1967 rose by 5.7% to F 1,532 m., 
while those of its principal affiliates rose 11 % overall. Broadly speaking, all 
earnings improved as compared with 1966. 

The directly controlled establishments of Produits Chimiques et 
Raffineries de Berre showed satisfactory growth, as did its two affiliates, 
the Compagnie de Raffinage Shell Berre, which refined 14.3 m. metric 
tons of crude (up 20%) and the Soci6t6 des Pdtroles Shell Berre, which 
sold 9.6 m. metric tons of refined products (up 12%). 

At La Cellulose du Pin and its main affiliates, sales reached F 528 m. 
(up 2.7% over 1966). The Group has acquired interests of about 20% in the 
capital of the Canadian company, Donohue. 

Sales of the Group's three affiliates engaged in the machinery sector 
reached F 75.2 m. (up 8.5%). 

In the area of nuclear engineering, Saint-Gobain Techniques Nouvelles 
(SGN) pursued work on construction and designs of projects in France, 
Australia, Japan and the United States. 

Balance Sheet, Earnings, Dividend. The balance sheet totalled 
F 3,335 m. against F 3.256 m. in 1966. while corporate earnings reached 
F 67.1 m. against F 63.3 m. The net declared dividend per share came to 
F 4.60, against F 4.2 the previous year. 


Group Turnover (million francs x 100) 



oph$ of the compete yearly report In French end English may be obtained on request 
‘ “r Service Information Extirieure. Compagnie de Saint-Gobain, 62 Bd. Victor Hugo, 
Heuff/y-tur-Se/he, France. 


Montagu Trust 

LI MITED 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 29th July, 1968 in 
London. The following is an extract irom the Statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. Louis Franck, G.B.E, 


In my statement last year I remarked that your Board was 
actively examining areas for expansion; in this statement you will 
find the first results of this examination. 

E. W. Payne Cr Co. Limited 

In August, 1967, your Company acquired E. W. Payne & Co. 
Limited, a successful firm of Lloyd's insurance brokers, whose 
business is complementary to that of Bland, Welch and Company 
Limited. The acquisition has considerably extended the range of 
your Company's insurance broking activities, both in this country 
and abroad. 

Midland Bank Limited 

In October, 1967, Midland Bank Limited acquired a one-third 
interest in your Company. This is the first direct link between a 
clearing bank and an established merchant -bank, and a close and 
very effective relationship has already been established between 
the two banks, which promises to be most advantageous. 

Banking 

Samuel Montagu & Co. Limited had a very Successful year, 
benefiting in particular from the remarkable trading activity in the 
precious metal and stork markets. This high level of activity has 
continued to be reflected in the results for the first 3 months of the 
current year. 

Samuel Montagu was one of the founder members of a new 
bank, Banque Europ^enne de Credit a Moyen Termc, in Brussels, in 
September, 1967, for the purpose of providing medium term credit 
on a multi-national basis. The other founder members were 
Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N. V., Deutsche Bank A.G., Midland 
Bank and Sociltc Gcneralc de Banque S.A. (Belgium). Since then 
Banca Commcrcialc Italiana, Credit Lyonnais and Societe 
G&ierale (France) have taken interests in the new bank. 

The associated Swiss Bank, Guyerzeller Zurmont Bank A.G., 
Zurich, has had another excellent year with a further increase in 
profits. 

Since the end of the year Samuel Montagu has taken a 30 per 
cent interest in an Australian company formed under the sponsor¬ 
ship of J. B. Were & Son, Capel Court Acceptance Company 
Limited, which carries out the business of accepting and dis¬ 
counting commercial bills. 

Insuranca 

Bland Welch has had another highly satisfactory year with 
increased profits and further expansion in its business. 

As 1 warned you in my previous statement, the benefits in 
relation to River Thames Insurance Company Limited will not 
accrue for the next two or three years. River Thames has made a 
substantial loss lor the year and as a result in the autumn of 1967 
the company decided to cease underwriting on the Non-Marine 
accounts. 

E. W. Payne has reported substantially increased profits for the 
first nine months since its acquisition. 

A new company, Bland Payne (U.K.) Limited, has been 
formed primarily to handle a new portfolio of business being 
principally United Kingdom subsidiaries of North American 
companies. 

Prospaets 

Both the banking and the insurance broking companies are at 
present very active with a record level of business. In the event of 
the problems which beset this country being resolved, your Group 
is well poised to lake advantage of the resultant economic recovery. 
In the event of a recession in world trade, your Group should be 
less adversely affected than most other industries, both because it 
supplies essential services lor which demand will always remain 
and because it has great versatility. 


Summary of Result* 

1968 1967 

Group Net Profit aftar Tax £1.109,420 £1.185,597 

Dividend Rato 20% 18±% 

Coat of Dividoml £022.007 £705.202 

Group Asoots (prow) £240,204,102 £185,428,267 


hole: The net profit figmti for i 967 and rod ft air not comparable flu fiturt far tg$8 |N- 
eludes fifteen months' profits for Hlmtd Welch and nine month.' profits for /?. IV, 
Payne, uhneas the figure for 1 f/67 included I we lot months ’ profits for Bland Welch 
anil did Mil include h. W. Payne. 
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CREDIT LYONNAIS 

EXTRACTS FROM ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1967 


A considerable expansion of our 
activities in 1967 is reflected in 
the balance sheet total of 
Frs.3a.899 millions as at 31st 
December, an increase of 
Frs.4,129 millions, i.e. 14.4%, 
compared with the year to 31st 
December, 1966. The increase 
amounts to 15.7% if, for purposes 
of comparison, one excludes our 
former Algerian branches which 
were transferred to an associated 
bank during the year. 

Credits granted to the economy 
increased to the extent of 18% 
and their average duration tended 
to lengthen. 

Private customers continued to 
share to an increasing extent in 
the employment of our resources, 
the overall total of credits granted 
to them having increased by more 
than half. Personal loans again 
showed a steady rise, but the 
exceptional extent of the overall 
increase was mainly due to direct 
loans granted for house purchase, 
thanks to the success of the system 
introduced during 1966. The 
organisation of the mortgage mar¬ 
ket made it possible to extend the 
period of repayment of such loans, 
not only for the acquisition of 
newly constructed homes but also 
for the purchase of flats in old 
buildings. The annual cost to 
borrowers is thus reduced and a 
solution of the ever-acutc housing 
problem is facilitated. 

Loans granted to the State 
remained at the same level as at 
the end of 1966. 

The funds deposited with our 
Bank increased by 14.2%, mainly 
in the form of liquid savings. 
Ordinary savings accounts and 
house-purchase savings accounts, 
bonds and deposit accounts for 
fixed periods together increased by 


Fr*.a,574 millions (about 50%). 
On the M her hand, funds held 
on cheque Mid curreht accounts 
increased by only Frs.420 millions 
(iMta.6%). 

j The 'results for the year were 
better than in 1966. 

The income from banking 
operations, after provisions for 
doubtful debtors and constitution 
of a general provision which will 
be subject to taxation, amounted 
tn'Frs. 1,241.3 millions, an increase 
of 12.9%. 

Overhead expenses, including 
the cost of maintenance and reno¬ 
vation of premises, increased by 

13-7%- 

Provision for company taxation 
at Frs.83.4 millions showed a much 
larger increase. 

The amount written off initial 
expenses is lower than in previous 
years when exceptionally heavy 
costs were incurred in connection 
with our decentralisation pro¬ 
gramme. 

The net profit for the year was 
Frs. 15,810,197.24, 21.6% higher 

than in 1966. 

Just before the end of the year, 
the capital was increased from 
Frs. 180 millions to Frs.300 mil¬ 
lions, and the general reserve 
fund was simultaneously increased 
to Frs. 150 millions. 

In spite of the economic diffi¬ 
culties and credit squeeze in 
Britain, increased results were 
achieved by our branches in the 
City and West End of London, 
mainly as a result of a further 
expansion of their activities in 
financing international trade and 
facilitating commercial investment 
abroad, in foreign currencies. Our 
West End branch moved to new 
premises in Regent Street early in 
the year. 


BALANCE SHEET AS AT 31st DECEMBER, 1967 
ASSETS 


Cash in Hand, with Treasury and Banks of Issue F 
Balances with Banks and Correspondents 
Bills discounted 
Coupons 

Current Accounts 
Secured Advances 
Sundry Debtors 

Liability of Customers for Acceptances, as per contra 
Investments 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries 
Bank premises and fittings 


444,695,993-55 

3,460.638,965-21 

22,365,105,163.00 

24 , 934 . 465-87 

4,232,532,630.36 

200,979,171.51 

580,013,292.89 

1,096,189,091.09 

291,788,686.92 

710,366.15 

201,333,526.57 


LIABILITIES 


F 32,898,921,353-ia 


Cheque and savings accounts F 

Current Accounts 

Balances of Banks and Correspondents 
Accounts payable after collection 
Sundry Creditors 

Acceptances for account of Customers, as per contra 

Bonds and Fixed Deposits 

Suspense Accounts and Sundries 

Reserves 

Capital 

Profit for the year 

Balance brought forward from previous year 


12,146,564,736.46 

8,411,612,448.57 

4,018,388,394.70 

1,003,819,586.27 

2,025,917,595.61 

1,096,189,091.09 

3, *45.371,023.56 

S 79 .< 9 «> 95>-'7 

I 50,000,000.00 
300,000,000.00 
1 5 , 81 °,* 97-24 
6,049,328.45 


CONTINGENT LIABILITIES 

Guarantees 

Endorsements 

Documentary Credits 


F 32,898,921,35312 

F 3,964,714,383.07 
3 , 258 , 142 , 533.59 
872,605,657.83 


LONDON BRANCHES Of CREDIT LYONNAIS 
City Office: 

40 Lombard Street, E.C.3. 

West End Office : 

18 Regent Street, S.W.i, 
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Another Year of Great 'Itf&sjrpjt'A 


The 16 th Annual General Meeting of Kangol Limited was Held 
on July 26 th in London, Mr. J. Spreiregen (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director) presiding. 

The following is his circulated statement : 

It is with much pleasure that I report increased profits for 
the year 1967. Group sales of £2,809,823 have risen by more 
than 50 per cent, and pre-tax profit by more than 70 per cent, 
and amount to £193,546. Taxation absorbs £75,006 leaving 
as net profit £118,052 (as against £72,336 of the previous 
year). By reason of the restriction of 3^ per cent, on 
dividend increases, the Directors have maintained the dividend 
at 10 per cent, because the permitted increase of .35 per 
cent, is not of consequence. The dividend costs £30,400, 
and is covered 3.9 times by profits after tax. 

Headwear Division 

Sales increased from £1,012,896 to £1,157,924 in 1967. 

Profits for 1967 have improved from £78,936 in 1966 to 
£80,114 in 1967. From the outset the Division has 
concentrated on increasing export trade and this has steadily 
risen. Export sales last year amounted to £594,488 as against 
£467,825 a year ago. 

Safety Division 

Sales of Safety Belts and Crash Helmets have increased from 
£689,977 in 196G to £1487,618 in 1967, and profits from 
£44,825 to £148,716. The new extension for the 
manufacture of Safety Belts has been completed this year. ■ ‘ 
The Minister of Transport, the Rt. Hon. Richard Marsh, M.P., 
travelled to Carlisle to conduct the opening ceremony on 
the 24th June, which was very much appreciated by the 
Management, Staff and all concerned. This extension will 
enable us to meet the increased demand for oui Safety Belts. 

Kangol S.A. (Pty.) Ltd. 

It is satisfying to note that our South African Company, in 
which we have a 67 per cent, interest, is now firmly established, 
and this year contributed £7,000 to the Group’s profits. 

Electrical Division 

The Electrical Division continues to be disappointing and 
incurred a loss of £35,000. Your Board is aware that the 
elimination of this loss would make a significant difference to 
the profits of the Group, and corrective measures have 
effectively been taken to eliminate further losses. 

Future Prospects 

Judging by the progress made during 1967 and the first five 
months of 1968, the indications are that your Company will 
further increase its turnover and its profits in 1968. Your 
Directors have been very well setved by employees at all levels 
throughout the Group, and to them we extend our thanks. 

Additional Remarks 

Addressing the meeting, the Chairman said : 

“ You will probably wish to hear me add to the information 
given in my Statement. In my report I have already indicated 
that Group sales in 1967 amounted to £2,800,1x10, an increase 
of more than 50 per cent, over the previous vear. I am happy 
to add that during the first six months of 1968, Group sales 
have again increased by nearly 50 per cent, over the 
corresponding period of last year. I have every reason to 
believe fhat the prpfits have increased proportionately. The 
half, year results will be announced early in September.” 
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Sir Hugh Fraser, Bt., 
Chairman and 
Managing Director 


HOUSE OF FRASER 

Group Turnover 
Exceeds £100 Million 


The late Lord Fraser 
of Allander, Founder of 
House of Fraser Ltd. 


In his annual statement to the shareholders of House of Fraser Limited , Sir Hugh Fraser , Bt., reports: 

In a difficult year it is satisfactory to record that the Group Turnover reached a record figure, and for 
the first time exceeded £100,000,000. 

If is even more satisfactory to record that, as a result of better merchandising and more economical 
administration the rate of profitability was slightly higher than in recent years. 

Our aim is profitable growth. We shall take any suitable opportunity to extend the range of our outlets 
by the acquisition of existing businesses which could conveniently be integrated with the Group. 

The current year has made a good start. Turnover shows a satisfactory improvement, and we have 
meantime been successful in containing the increase in costs to a level which leaves our profit margin 
unimpaired. To do this in the face of such difficulties as the increase in Selective Employment Tax and 
the increase in the financial burden of carrying stocks inflated by additional purchase tax, makes 
increasing demands on the merchandising skills of our management. 

The maintenance or improvement of our present level of success depends on our ability to attract a 
proper share of the reduced purchasing power which the government obviously intends to leave in the 
hands .of consumers. I have every confidence in the ability of my colleagues at every level, directors, 
managers and staff, to achieve this. 


LE NICKEL 

92 RUE DE COURCELLES, PARIS 8 


The Annual General Meeting of Le 
Nickel was held in Pans on July 2, 1968 
under the 1 hairmanship of M. Louis Devaux. 
The report of the Board of Directors recalls 
that 1967—in the course of which the dis¬ 
parity between world resources of nickel 
and the growing demand for its use became 
more pronounced—saw the beginning of a 
new French polu> of the Company decided 
by the government which marks a profound 
change not only for the future of New 
Caledonia but also for that of the Company 
itself. 

The report goes on to point out that 1967 
was marked by undeniable progress. 

Le Nickel achieved a turnover of Frs 
426,621,000 as against Frs. 371,784,000 in 
1966, with exports' accounting for Frs 
228,814,000 or 53.65 per cent of total sales. 

The financial year closed with a profit 
of Frs. 25,261,000 as against Frs. 15,521,000 
for the preceding year, an increase of 62.75 
per cent, after setting aside Frs, 60,716,000 
t for depreciation, provisions and reserves 
" The cash flow showed a spectacular 
growth (Frs. 85,977,000 as against Frs. 
67,413,000) from one year to the next and 
jf ^ made it possible to step up appreciably the 
lU pet remuneration of shareholders, which 


amounts to Frs 6 per share including tax 
c redit. 

Le Nickel intends to continue its progress 
A plan worked out in association with the 
American company Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Corporation is already being put 
into practice it should make it possible, 
with investments of the order of Frs. 590 m, 
to obtain at medium term a production of 
65,000 tons (against 34,500 tom last year) 

Le Nickel, technically well equipped as it 
is, should also rank high among its com¬ 
petitors. In association with the K.A.C.C. 
it has set up an American company, Kaiser 
Le Nickel Corporation, jointly owned in 
equal parts by the two partners, whu h 
extends the Company’s direct access to the 
American market. 

Moreover, by agreement with Nippon 
Yakm, Nippon Mining and Pacific Nickel, 
Le Nickel has Set up the Nippon-Nickel 
company, whose Japanese plant should make 
it possible to process the matte supplied by 
S.L.N. into nickel oxide of some 5,000 tons 
metal content annually. 

At the same time the Company is making 
efforts to ensure new sources of supply by 
diversifying its prospecting work throughout 
the world. 


STET 

The Annual General and Ex¬ 
traordinary General Meetings of 
STET, Sotted Finanziaria Tele¬ 
fonica pa., were held in Turin on 
July 5 . 1968, with On. Avv. 

Arrigo Paganelli in the chair. 

The report of the Board of 
Directors reviewed the generally 
satisfactory progress of the com¬ 
panies of the Group and showed 
how the new telecommunications 
set-up in Italy, created by the 
agreements between the Italian 
Ministry of Postal and Telegraphic 
Services and the SIP and 
ITALCABLE companies represen¬ 
ted progress and growth in this 
sector. Particular significance is at¬ 
tached to the supplementary agree¬ 
ment with SIP which provides, 
for the extension within thirty 
months of the subscriber trunk 
dialling system to the whole of 
the country. 

SIP, with r ),2ri,438 subscribers 
and 7,059,019 instruments in 
service is now ranked seventh in 
the international league table for 
the number of instruments ; 
TTALCABLE greatly strengthened 
its own installations in preparation, 
for the start of an exacting 
programme of investments which 
should enable the Company to 
maintain and strengthen the 
international position. Telespazio, 
having put into servic e installations 
at Fucino, has won similar 
installations in all parts of the 
world. 

Good results were reported by 
Seat, Sirti, SocietA Italiana Tele- 
comunicaziom Siemens, Ates, life 
and Fonit-Cetra ; normal progress 
had been reported by Saiat and 
Seta whilst S.T.S. during the first 
year of operations had won the 
tender opened by the Argentine 
government for the construction at 
Bale arc e of an earth satellite com¬ 
munication station and was nego¬ 
tiating with the Sudanese Republic 
for the construction near Khartoum 
of a similar station The Cselt 
Company finally, which is engaged 
in study and applied research in 
the telecommunications field, was 
able to make use of the new 
laboratories of the modern Turin 
headquarters The Group’s overall 
investments during the past year 
exceeded Lit. 156,000m., employed 
more than 61,000. Investments for 
1968-1072 are expected to be more 
than Lit. 763.000m. with Lit 
227,000m., or 30 per cent 
intended for Southern Italy. 

The report as at March 31, 
1968, as well as the distribution of 
a gross dividend of Lit. 155 per 
share (Lit. 150 in the preceding 
years) were adopted in ordinary 
session. In extraordinary session 
it was resolved to increase 
the capital from Lit. iSo,ooom. to 
Lit. 195,000m., Lit. 12,000m. in 
rash and Lit. 3,000m. by way of a 
scrip issue. 
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AIR LIQIJIDE—PARIS 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW 
ABOUT THE 
AGRICULTURAL BANK 
OF SUDAN ? 

The Sudan is a developing 
country, and 80% of its popula¬ 
tion depends on agriculture in one 
way or another for their living. 
The Sudan has good potential for 
development. It has about 180 
million feddans of cultivable land 
with available sources of water. 
Due to lack of capital, only about 
4-5% of that large area is utilised, 
15% of which is under cultivation. 
The private cotton estates—one of 
the main features of the economy 
cover about 17% of ihe total 
area. 

As agricultural credit is one of 
the main bottlenecks of agrarian 
development, an Agricultural Bank 
was founded in 1957 for the 
purpose of facilitating production 
and marketing by providing credit 
in kind and cash. 

The Agricultural Bank is the 
sole agricultural credit institution 
in the country. It gives three types 
of loans: (a) short or seasonal 

term loans at 7% rate of interest, 
(b) medium term loans at 9% rate 
of interest and (tj long term loans 
at 9% rate of interest. In spite 
of its small liabilities (LS.5 million 
as working capital; the Agricultural 
Bank finances about 70% of the 
private cotton estates. Its servic.es 
are also extended to other non- 
cotton crops such as dura, ground¬ 
nuts, tobacco and wheat in the 
main areas of production. 

Two silos have been built by the 
Agricultural Bank, the construction 
cost of which was over LS.g 
million. These silos are among the 
biggest ones in Africa. 

One silo is sited fct Gedaref, one 
of the largest areas for dura 
production, with a capacity of 
100,000 rti.t. The other with a 
capacity of 50.000 m.t. is sited at 
Port Sudan to facilitate quick 
movement of the crops to and from 
the country. Some services such 
as grading and cleaning are per¬ 
formed in the silos. The silos are 
run using the most modern 
technical methods. 

The El Rahad and El Roseires 
Projects are intending to develop 
millions of feddans in Gedaref and 
the Nuba Mountain regions. The 
Agricultural Bank is expected to 
extend its services to these areas. 

To perform the services effici¬ 
ently, the Bank has ten units. The 
main opes are, the Agricultural, 
Agricultural Credit and Financing, 
Agricultural Engineering, Com¬ 
mercial and Economic units. 
Eleven branches are situated in 
the main areas of production to 
render these services. 

The Agricultural Bank is extend¬ 
ing its branches and services to 
meet thd ever-increasing demand. 


The Annual General Meeting 
and the Extraordinary General 
Meeting of AIR LIQUIDE wore 
held on June 28, 1968 under the 
chairmanship of Monsieur Jean 
DELORME, Chairman and 
Managing Director. 

# Net profit for the year was cob- 
firmed at Frs. 50,564,258.90 as 
against Frs. 47,77*.714-35 for the 
preceding year. The dividend was 
fixed at Frs. 8 per share on all 
the shares making up the share 
capital and at Frs. 70.25 for each 
preference share. 

Allowing for the tax credit, the 
real imome foi the year 1967 
amounts to Frs. 12 per share and 
to Frs. 105.37 per preference 
share. 

Coupon No. 47 for the shares 
and coupon No. 59 for the pre¬ 
ference shares will be payable as 
from July 8, 1968 

In his address the Chairman 
pointed out that the Company’s 
consolidated turnover inside and 
outside France for the first four 
months of the (urrent year showed 
an increase of 125 per cent and 
that profits had made comparable 
progress. 


He went on'•to explain that, in 
view of the extent of the group's 
establishments abroad, the overall 
results for the current year would 
by virtue of this fact be relatively 
less affected by the May events in 
France. 

He stressed the existence of 
competition from powerful foreign 
groups both inside and outside 
France, a competition against 
which the Company was fighting 
and regularly 1 onsohdatmg and 
developing its positions he quoted 
as an example the recent installa¬ 
tion of Oxytonne tonnage oxygen 
plants and of oxygen pipelines m 
Belgium in the face of competition 
from large American companies, 
thus linking the French Northern 
network with the Charleroi Basin 
and, following a very recent con- 
tract with the Belgian subsidiary 
of a large German company, 
taking the network as far as the 
Antwerp region. 

The Extraordinary General 
Meeting approved the report of 
the Board of Directors relating to 
the conversion of preference shares 
into ordinary shares. 


© 


Allied 

Ironfounders 

Limited 


Thefollowing are salient points from the statement by Mr. G. S. Steven 
(the Chairman) circulated with the Report and Accounts for the 
52 weeks ended March 30 th, 1968 : 

# Turnover at £ 32 , 470,000 is up by 7 . 4 % and the trading profit, 
before charging depreciation, is £ 4 , 308 , 000 , an increase of 
12 . 2 % on last year. The Directors recommend a final dividend 
of l?i%, making a total, for the fifth successive year, of 25 %,, 

fit Two new plants came into operation and are now operating 
profitably, Our Manchester Gas Appliance Works has bpen 
successfully reorganised and a new foundry plant in Shropshire 
is now fully employed. 

fit I believe our Company occupies a position which will enable us 
to take advantage of opportunities and to weather adversity 
better than most. We intend to continue building up our 
resources with the best technical developments open to us. 

Copies of the Repprt and Accounts may be obtained on application to: 
the Secretary, 28 Brook Street, Rendon, WJ. , 


HUMPHRIES 
HOLDINGS LTD. 

•4 

The Annual OaSaMf Mwtfec of 
Humphries Holdbfii Linu^fcd/ was 
held on July 30 in Londoft Mr. 
Paul Adorian, F.C.G.I., F.I.B#., 
F.I&R.E. (the Chairman) pre¬ 
siding. The following are extracts 
from bis circulated : 

The Group ' profit ’'Before tax 
for the year is £568,186, being 
£ 119,836 more than the previous 
year. This figure includes the 
profit for 13 months to 29th 
February, 1968 of Filmatic 
Laboratories Ltd. acquired on 1st 
March, 1968. 

In his review of the activities of 
the Group’s three main subsidiaries, 
the Chairman said that there had 
been a steadily rising demand for 
the services of George Humphries 
& Co. Ltd. from all the main 
sectors of the film industry. He 
continued : Although the results 
of the Mole Richardson Group 
for the last year were disappointing, 
the profits to date are encouraging. 

De Lane Lea Ltd. operates four 
sound and one music recording 
studios in London and the success 
of these studios has been so marked 
that we have embarked upon a 
major scheme to construct a com¬ 
plex of sound recording studios in 
Dean Street to serve the needs of 
him and television producers. 

The report was adopted and a 
total dividend of ao}% (20%) 
approved. 


Industrial 
| Profits and 
Assets 

Entry quarter The Emmrnm provides * 
unique service 1 - an enalysle of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
eeoounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industnal Profits and Assets 
adrvrce is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
end other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - tent out within e month 
td the end of ■ quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies ere analysed in the course 
of e year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item In the balance sheet end profit 
end loss acoount 

Seetionelieed - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0.0* A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
errmall postage to any pert of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
Jenusry-Msrch 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St. James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01-830 6166 
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COAUTS 

and Chemical 
Products Ltd. 




51st Annual General Meeting 

The following points are taken from the Statement of the 
Chairman , Commander Colin Buist. 

Substantial increases in Production, Sales and Profit were 
attained. Sales of “Coalite” increased by 26% and no difficulty 
is being experienced in absorbing the increasing output of oils 
and chemicals. 

Net Profit after taxation totalled £1,651409 against £1,381,656 
an increase of 19 5%. The combined Depreciation and Net 
Profit figures provided an available cash flow of £2463,850. 
After providing for additions to fixed assets, the Bank Overdraft 
was reduced from £1,525,347 to £223,188. 

A final dividend of 6.85% is recommended compared with 
6.5% equivalent last year. This makes a total for the year of 
10.35% on the increased capital compared with 20% on the 
lower capital last year. This is the maximum increase consistent 
with the Prices and Incomes Policy and has been agreed by 
the Treasury. 

It is unfortunate that the economic position of the Country 
has brought about national policies which have had the effect 
of increasing the costs of production. Despite this the ex Works 
price structure of “ Coalite" has remained unaltered since 1 st 
May, 1966. Every effort is being made to hold the position 
for a third successive year. 

Following a recession in “ Coalite ” demand due to abnormally 
warm weather in April, 1968, the output is now being fully 
absorbed. The order book for oils and chemicals also looks 
promising. 


Alexander 
Howden (holdings) Ltd 

INSURANCE BROKERS AND UNDERWRITING AGENTS, 
SHIPPING, FORWARDING AND TRAVEL AGENTS 

The following are points from the Statement by the Chairman , 
Mr. P. B. Gilbert, for the year ended 31st December , 1967 :— 

The Statement is accompanied by the Accounts which show the Group 
pre-tax profit for 1967 of £1,240,784. Although this figure compares 
with £739,069 for 1966 it should be appreciated that had a full twelve 
months of the Swann & Everett Group been included that year the 
J966 pre-tax profit would have been approximately £950,000. 

During 1967 plans were formulated and are now being implemented 
for the integration of Group companies within the U.K. A new 
Management Company was established on 1st January 1968 to 
provide Group management services and later this year a new 
Company, to be named Alexander Howden & Swann Ltd., will 
become responsible for the Croup’s international insurance broking 
business. 

From my previous Statement shareholders will appreciate that we 
have extended considerably our investment in the Sphere Insurance 
Co. Ltd., now a wholly owned subsidiary, and in an associate 
in^lltfage .company. The Drake Insurance Co. Ltd. Each of these 
r^i ^lfea tfcinw has a paid-up capital of £1,000,000. 

Inpmnoe broking has played a predominant part in the development 
of the Groupv This is illustrated by the fact that approximately 87% 
of thqj^pkrnings arise from that source. Additionally, 43% of the 
insurance brokerage was earned in U.S: and Canadian dollars and of 
|he balance' a substantial proportion was earned in currencies other 
than sterling. 


POINTS FROM MR. G. J. STEWARTS STATEMENT 
PRESENTED ON JULY 31 AT THE 49™ 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 

I The legacy of the bad underwriting experience of both 1965 
and 1966 continued to affect us seriously in 1967 and we 
found it necessary to provide a further £332,500 to meet our 
Marine and Aviation losses, in addition to £117,631 for our 
Fire and Accident account. 

I Increased investment income, recovery of taxes, and profit 
arising from the Unicorn sale, were sufficient to offset the loss 
and we ended the year with a profit of £142,308. 

I Since the beginning of the year, all the general business of the 
London & Edinburgh has been transferred to the new wholly- 
owned subsidiary, London & Edinburgh General Insurance 
Company Limited, which has an issued and fully paid-up 
capital of £1,000,000. 

| Once again London & Edinburgh Life Insurance Company 
Limited is able to report a year of progress and will pay its 
first dividend at the rate of 4% for the year 1967. The 
Company is expanding at a greater rate than at any time 
previously. * 

[ The Group profit for London & Edinburgh and its subsidiaries 
amounted to £154,843. A final dividend of 7i% will be paid, 
making a total of 15%, as before, on shares in issue at 31st 
December 1967. 

1 To complete the acquisition of Stewart, Smith & Co. Ltd., 
on 1st January 1968, the authorised capital was increased to 
£4,500,000, of which £3,625,000 is paid up. The merger with 
this powerful organisation adds immeasurably to the potential 
profitability of the Company. 

A special resolution was passed at the meeting to change the 
name of the Company to Mercury Insurance (Holdings) Limited. 



Parkinson 
Cowan H 


Points from 

Mr. H. P. Barker's 

Statements 


The Annual General Meeting of Parkinson Cowan Limited was held on 

July 3Jst in London. The following is derived from statements by the 

Chairman. Mr. Hugh P. Barker, C.Eng., M.I.Mech.E., F.I.E.E., 

M.Inst.Gas E.. M.I.H.V.E.. M.lnst.T.. F.B.LM. 

# Sales increased from £1 l a 4 to £ 13*7 millions. Pioflt increased 
from £682 thousands to a record £1 *23 millions. 

# Ordinary Dividends totalling \ 2 \% have been declared, the 
same total cash sum as last year. 

# Fisher-Bendix Limited is being acquired from the British 
Motor Corporation for the sum of about £ 3*7 millions. The 
Company makes Bendix Washing Machines, Fisholow Sinks 
and central heating equipment. Sales are about £ 7*5 millions 
per annum. 

# An offer is being made in agreement with the directors and on 
terms shortly to be announced, to acquire G.W.B. Holdings 
(Dudley) Limited, well known manufacturers of furnaces 
and boilers. 

# With sales in the near future at an annual rate of about £25 
millions per annum, Mr. Barker said: "We have grown from 
being a large small Company to a small large one," and if the 
economy remains reasonably active he expects that the 


RESULTS AT A OUNCE 

Sales 

1987 

£ 

11,370.000 

19SI 

£ 

13,650.000 

Profit before Tax 

682.000 

1,233.000 

Profit after Tax 

367,000 

679,000 

Retained Profits 

49,000 

359,000 

Total, Net Assets 

5.775,000 

6,423,000 

Ordinary Stock 

1.499.000 

2.300,000 

Earnings par £1 Ordinary Stock 

4/4|d. 

6/3M- 

dividends par £1 Ordinary Stock 

4/-d. 2/6d. 

(on ifvwreated capital) 


Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained on application to the 
Secretary . Parkinson Cowan Limited, Terminal House, Grosvenor 
Gardens. UtSon, S.W.L 
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APPOINTMENTS 


STATE BANK OF 
PAKISTAN 

Applications are invited from Pakistan Nationals for senior 
positions in the following Departments of the State Bank of 
Pakistan:— 

a) ECONOMIC RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 

b) STATISTICS DEPARTMENT 
Qualifications required 

a) Economic Research Department. 

High academic qualifications in Economics, preferably a 
Ph.D. from Foreign University. 

b) Statistics Department 

High academic qualifications in Statistics, preferably a Ph.D 
from a Foreign University. Preference would be given to 
persons having experience of mechanical data, processing 
or computer operation. 

Maximum age: 40 years, relaxable in case of highly qualified 
and experienced candidates. 

Appointments will be made in the regular carde with salary 
and allowances as admissible under the rules. Starting salary 
will be fixed on the basis of qualifications and experience. 

Applications stating age, qualifications, experience, copies 
of articles published, details of publications, if any, and salary 
presently drawn, should reach the Director of Establishment, 
State Bank of Pakistan, Central Directorate, McLeod Road, 
P.0. Box No. 4466, Karachi, latest by 31st August, 1968. 

Candidates found suitable for consideration on the basis of 
applications will be advised of the date and place of interview. 


ITT requires a 
MANAGER 

MANAGEMENT 

CONTROLS 


Applications are invited from highly qualified Accoun¬ 
tants in the age range 35-50 who have had substantial 
managerial accountancy experience in a medium-size or 
large-scale Industry. 

The position Is concerned with in-depth operational and 
financial reviews for evaluating management controls and 
determining areas for profit Improvements in subsidiary 
companies. The successful candidate will assume 
responsibility of directing the work of a group of special¬ 
ists engaged In this field. The post Is based in Brussels 
and involves substantial travelling, generally mid-week. 
Prospects are extremely attractive in terms of possibili¬ 
ties of entry Into higher management. In addition to an 
attractive basic salary there are substantial allowances. 
Please submit replies in English, preferably typewritten 
to The Manager, Executive Placement, ITT Europe, Inc., 
11 Boulevard de I'Empereur, Brussels. Please Include a 
curriculum vitae, Information covering present salary 
level and earliest starting da{e. 

ITT embracas more than 150' associated companies with 
a total of200,000employees. If carries on primely research, 
manufacturing, communications, sales and service 
activities In 57 countries, and maintains market outlets4n 
62 others. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the following posts :— 

1. Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer in Sociology. 

2. Part-time Tutor lit Sociology fur Session 1968/69. 

Application forms and further particulars are obtainable from 
the Registrar, to whom all applications should be sent by 
August 10, 1968. 


London Borough of Enfield : 

Education Committee 

Enfield College of 
Technology 

' Principal : O. S. Broun, T.D., Ph.D 

The Governor! seek to appoint for 
September Jat or as early as possible 
Lecturing Staff us follows: — 

ECONOMICS (ref: A.34/1). 4 w 
Five Lecturer/ Grade It to teach on 
Honours Degrees in Business Studies. 

Social Science and Technology. Special 
areas of need are Economics of 
Business Problems (El). Comparative 
Economic Systems, Development or Quanti¬ 
tative Economics (£2). Interest in 
Methodology with StatisUca. Quantitative 
or Mathematical Economics (E3). Relation¬ 
ship of Economics to Technology and 
problems of teaching technology students 
CE4). 

MARKETING (ref: A.26/1). 

Leetvrer Grade 11 to teach on Honours 
Degrees, Diplomas and Post Graduate 
Courses In Business Studies with specialist 
Marketing options. An exceptionally well- 
qualified candidate would be considered for 
a Principal Lectureship and the position 
of Subject Head in Marketing. 

Candidates must have a good honours 
degree, and possessing a second degree or 
special experience is an advantage. 

Salaries: 

Lecturer II £l.796-£2.350 

Including London Weighting. 
Principal Lecturer £2.800-£3.320 

including London Weighting 

Application forms and further details 
obtainable from and returnable wU/un 
14 day» to the Academic Registrar. Enfield 
College, Queen/voay, Enfield, Middlesex. 

(Tel, 01-104 1126.) 

D. B. Danny, M.A. 

Chief Education Officer. 


The University of 
Warwiok 

Centre of Industrial and 
business Studies 

Joint Directors: K. A. Clegg. Professor 
of Industrial Relations. 

F. Q. Pyatt, Professor of 
Mathematical Economics. 

The newly established Centre of 
Industrial ancf Business Studies 
Intends to make appointments to 
a number of research posts from 

SSfSAJSS: ttffOWftl 

six appointments as RESEARCH 
FOLLOWS or RESEARCH ASSO¬ 
CIATES to take part in projects 
already approved in the areas of 
management sy 
industrial pure 
research and the interaction of 
productivity and technical change. 

In addition, the Cenre hopes to 
make appointments to one or two 

8S?i8*..i , SK5Sg l m;«; 

development and management of 
projects. The holders of Thaw posts 
will be expected to take a lead in 
the work of the Centre. 



Salaries in the following, males: 
(a) Junior Research Associate: 
£600-2900 P.e. 

<#> ' 
in addition, superannuation 

S2B oi^jsnjSns 

obtained. 


Massey University 

Palmerston North, New Zealand 

Chair of Economics 

The Council of Massey University Invites 
applications from suitably quaUfiad persons 
for the Chair of Economies. 

The appointee will head a recently 
established Department of Economics 
which has an establishment of seven staff 
members and which is teaching a full 
undergraduate programme. It 
puted that the Department, which is 
located within the Faculty of Social 
Sciences, will soon oner postgraduate 
courses and that ths undergraduate 
enrolment wlllcontlnue to expand. 

The University oonduots an extra-murul 
teaching programme in which the 
Department of Economics oilers units at 
first and second year levels. 

In addition to the Department of 
Economics there is a Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Farm Manage¬ 
ment which teaches to the postgraduate 
level. 

Salary for the position will be In the 
range tNZ7.200-sNZ9.200. 

Further details of the University together 
with the conditions ol appointment may 
be obtained from the Secretary-Oenersi, 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Office), Marlborough House, Pall 
Mall, London. S.W.l, or from the Registrar 
of the UnlverslLy. 

Applications close In New Zealand and 
London on September 15, 1900. 


University of 
Liverpool 

Department of Economics 

Applications are Invited for. the 
post of Lecturer or Assistant 
Lecturer in the Department of 
-Economies. 

The initial salary will be within 
the range £l,l0S-£2.630 per annim 
depending upon age, qualifications 
and experience. 

Applications, stating age. qualifi¬ 
cations and experience, together 
with the names of three referees 
should be received not later than 
August is, 1968, by the Registrar, 
The University. P.O. Box 147, 
Liverpool, from whom further par¬ 
ticulars msy be obtained. 

Please quote Ref: RV/610/E. 


The Institute of cost and 
works accountants 

63 Portland Place, London, W.l. 

December 1969 Examinations 

The next examinations (Parts I-V) will 
be held at the usual Home and Overseas 
Centres on December 2. 3 and 4. 1968. 
Applications on Form c (obtainable on 
receipt of salf-addreased gummed label) 
should be received at the institute as 
n as possible, and in'any case not 

R r than September 10th for Overseas 
October 10th for Home candidates. 
No tote entries will be accepted. 


City of Nottingham 
Education Committee 

COLLEGE OF ART AND DESIGN 
SCHOOL OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANN1NO 

Principal: Robert Lyon D.A.(Olas) F.R.8A. 

LecturerlSenior Lecturer 

Applications are Invited from Economists 
for the post of Lecturer or Senior Lecturer 
with ah interest In the application of 
Economics to Town and Country Planning. 
An interest in Land xmo Egpnom fe s and , 
Urban RedevetopamiMjftroilid bo particularly 
appropriate. 
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For further announcements see pages 
5, and 79 to 81 


tv 

im# 440x1 


Measurement, Prediction — 

& Government Policy 

Statisticians 

The critical interpretation of information about a great range of events and trends is essential 
to Government administration and the formulation of policy. The Government Statistical Ser¬ 
vices can offer statisticians, mathematicians, economists, sociologists, and others having a 
strongly developed interest and experience in statistics, a wide and growing variety of activities 
in which they can use and develop their expertise. 

Some examples are: — 

• assessment of short-term economic trends as an aid to the management and development 
of the economy 

• forecasting manpower needs and supplies 

• forward planning of the educational system 

• development of population forecasting 

• assessing future pattern of demands for energy 

• forecasting demands for freight and passenger transport 

• preparation of statistical programmes for developing countries overseas 

Techniques employed include sample surveys, input/output analysis, model-building, econo¬ 
metric methods, cost/benefit analysis, operational research, and systems analysis, A wide range 
of automatic data processing equipment is used. 

Most of the tasks involve multi-discipline team work but there is considerable scope for the de¬ 
velopment of individual ideas. There are opportunities for statisticians to broaden their experi¬ 
ence by*moving within the statistical service or into other fields of Government work. There 
are posts in a number of departments for men and women with experience to deal with a variety 
of statistical problems. 

An honours degree (or diploma in technology) in statistics, mathematics, economics, or other 
subjects involving formal training in statistics, or a post-graduate qualification in statistics, is 
ideally required. Candidates with specially suitable statistical qualifications or with valuable 
relevant experience and command of advanced statistical techniques may also apply. The lower 
age limit is normally 28, but exceptionally well qualified candidates aged at least 26 may be 
considered. Salary scale (Inner London) Is £2533 to £3449 (will become £2600 to £3650 on 
1.1.69). Dependent on qualifications and experience, Starting salaries could be above the 
minimum. Promotion prospects to Chief Statistician (£3625 to £4625) and above. Non¬ 
contributory pension. 

Fuller details of all the appointments may be obtained by writing to the Civil Service Commission^ 
23 Savile Row, London W.1., quoting 619/S. Closing date 22nd>August, 1908. 


University of Western 
Australia 

lecturer in Economics 

Applications are Invited lor appointment 
to a position of Lecturer on the stall of 
the Department of economics. Special 
interest will be shown In candidates 
Qualified In industrial Relations, Labour 
Economics and Economic Statistics, 
but applications from other candidates 
will be considered. The appointee will 
be required to take up duty not later 
than March, 1969. 

The salary range for the post Is 
$A5,400-S7,300 p.a. with superannuation 
similar to F.8 8 U 

Intending applicants are requested 
to obtain details of the procedure to be 
followed In applying lor the position 
and a copy of the conditions of 
appointment before submitting their 
applications. This information is 
available from the Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
London Marlborough House, Pall Mall 

. Applications close In Australia and 
London on September it. 29(6. 


University of Natal 

Department of Commerce and 
Administration 


Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified Persons for appointment to the 
POSt of SENIOR LECTURER OR 
LECTURER IN COMMERCE, Durban or 
Pletermarltsburg. 

The salary scales attached to the post 

are: 

SENIOR LECTURER: RM00 x 160- 
R4.800 x 300-R6.700 per annum. 

LECTURER: R3.000 x H0-R4,800 per 
annum. 

(RU=ll/7d. stlg. approx.) 

In addition an annual vacation bonus is 
payable subject to Treasury Regulations. 

The commencing salary will be dependent 
on the qualifications and/or experience 
of ihe successful applicant. However, in 
the case of a Lectureship It will not 
exceed R4.660. 

Further particulars of the post and of 
the concomitant amenities such as 
travelling exoenses on Urn appointment; 
slon, medical aid, staff bursary, and 
g loan schemes : long leave 
tloni, etc., are obtamable fiom the 
| Association of Commonwealth Universities 
{Branch .Office). Marlborough House, 
till Matt. London, e.W.i 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Financial Controller 
To EBjOOO p.e. 

Qualified gentleman to control new European Division 
of world*wide manufacturing and marketing Company. 
London-baaed. One European language and experience of 
international accountancy essential. 

Chief Accountant 
To £3,000 p.Q. 

Expanding home-counties agricultural company offers 
prospects of directorship to C.A. with cost efficiency 
experience. Must be capable of making a constructive 
contribution to greater company efficiency. 

Simply ring managing director, Talent Brokers Ltd. GRO 4288. 


MAW, ELLIS, WARNE & CO. 

require an Assistant for 

INVESTMENT RESEARCH 

The work involves the study and interpretation of data on 
Companies. A knowledge of the practical application of the 
principles of Security Analysis is required. 

The salary is negotiable according to experience, and the 
appointment has scope for advancement for someone with a 
genuine interest in the subject of worldwide investment. 

Replies to: Mr I. W. M. John, Maw, Ellis, Warne & Co., 
4 Gray's Inn Square, London, WC1. Tel. 01-242 9693. 


Market 

Research 


Opportunities in 
International Marketing 

Two men are required in our Marketing Planning Depart¬ 
ment to assist in identifying and evaluating market 
opportunities for the Perkins Group of Companies 
throughout the world. 

Market Research Manager £2,000/£3,000 
To take full responsibility for studies. At least 3 years 
in Industrial Market Research is desirable—preferably 
in the Automotive or Allied Industries—or an Industrial 
Market Research Agency—engaged on studies at home 
and overseas. Experience in controlling and working 
with Consultants would be an additional asset. 

Market Research Officer £1,400/22,000 
To take full responsibility for studies as soon as possible. 
Some experience in industrial maiketing, market research 
or in O.R. would be an advantage. 

For both positions talent m the form of drive, imagina¬ 
tion, flexibility and a team spirit where business acumen 
is combined with technical competence are prerequisites. 
A recognised qualification in a relevant held, plus a 
foreign language would be beneficial. 

Salary wilt be in accordance with your experience, 
potential and qualifications. Applicants are asked to 
forward a resume of experience, qualifications and Salary 
history by August 14th to i 

M. h G. MerJeft 
Employment Manager, 
Perkins Engines Company, 
Esatfield, Peterborough. 



THE DELTA 
PI GROUP OF 
COMPANIES 

MARKET research officer 


Applications era invited from male or female candidates for a post in 
tha Market Research Department baaed on offices about two miles from 
the centre of Welaali. 

The euceeaaful applicant for this appointment will be engaged in 
detailed market studies relating to tha Company's existing products and 
to new product*, and will also take part in the continuing study of the 
implications for product policy of new materials and technology The 
work will involve desk research, field surveys, forecasting and report 
writing, and there will be ample scope for individual initiative. The 
successful applicant will have a good economics or commerce degree, or 
have completed a post-graduate course in economics. In addition 
applicants should have at least two years' experience of industrial or 
consumer market research, either in industry or in an agency. 

Delta is one of the foremost manufacturers of non-ferrous metals in this 
country. It also manufactures a wide range of other products and has 
eubatantiel overseas interests. 

The salary for this appointment will’ be in accordance with age and 
experience. There is a contributory pension and life assurance scheme, 
and prospects in this large and rapidly expanding Group are good. 

Applications should be addressed to ■ 

Mr. A. Constant, 

The Delta Metal Company, 

Delta Works. 

Dartmouth Street, 

Birmingham 7. 

as soon as possible end not later than Friday, August 16, 1968 


EDUCATION 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.C.8. “O" and 

3£. < lBJ!"R. , |X!? ffifc also 

Diplomas, Certificates. Bar, Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statiatical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E.. LL.B., 
Dept. PIT 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <*« 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London, Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
■ Law, Coating. Banking. Insurance. 
Marketing. ChC.fi. and many (non-exam > 
courses In business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers’ end Stockjobbers' course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects in which interested, to- 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Vietoiia Sirecl. 

(Founded 1B10.) 

London, ECU. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 


FALCONBRIDGE 




DIVIDEND Number 97 


Notice is hereby given that a 
quarterly dividend of Seventy-Five 
Cents (75c) per share has been 
declared by the Board of Directors 
of Fajconbridge Nickel Mines 
Limited, payable in Canadian funds 
on August 30. 1968, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 2,1968. 

By Order of the Board 
J* L. Matthews 
Assistant-Secretary 



Toronto, Canada 
July 18, 1968 
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10 second tea-break. 

(The employer’s dream come true.) 



And believe it or not your employees will like 
it too. Because all we're suggesting is that you 
replace those long, drawn out, twice a day 
affairs with the round-the-clock service of a vend¬ 
ing machine. 

We’re also suggesting you come down to 
the Nestte Vending Demonstration Centre at 
Croydon and have a look atVthe wide variety of 
piachines you can install. 

I We won’t sell you one. We don’t make them. 
Wfejust make the tea, coffee; hot chocolate, cold 
ck$ttks> bouillon, even thick soup that go into 
vending machines all over the cOUirtry. 

That means we know quite a lot about vend¬ 
ing 'mafbines and can advise you on the right 


kind for your particular business and number of 
employees. 

We’ll show you, too, how these round-the- 
clock tea ladies can improve productivity. How a 
machine that can serve a delicious cup of tea 
(and all those other drinks) in ten seconds flat 
will give your employees a refreshing pick-me- 
up whenever they want or need it. Result: a 
much happier staff of employees Working at a 
far more productive level. , 

So come along to Croydon, have a cup of tea 
with us, and see for yourself.! And if you haven’t 
been considering a vending machine, we might 

just get you thinking about it.and all the time 

and effort and money itcanpye youv, v y - ■ 

' ' ' rtf." V - • k 


The Nestle Vending Demonstration Centre, St. George's Ho«n» Gvtydon, CR9 
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Subscription Prices 

Tbs Economist Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01*930 5166 

The airmail service is available in all countries am 
usually quicker by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only available in the 
countries indicated. 


1 year by 8urfaoe Mall 
Britain and 

Ireland £6.10.0 

Outaida Britain £7.16.0 or (JSlI 9.60 


Waat Africa Airfraight Airmail 

Camaroon nona £13.16.0 

Congo „ „ 

Nigaria £10.6.0 


Europe' 

Airfraight 

Airmail 




Belgium 

£9.6.0 

£11.6.0 

Eaat and Southern Africa and 

Denmark 

„ 


Indian Bub Continent 


France 

„ 

„ 

Ceylon 

£11.6.0 

£13.16.0 

Germany 

„ 

„ 

India 



Holland 


„ 

Kenya 



Italy 

„ 

„ 

Pakistan 

nons 


Portugal 

„ 

„ 

S. Africa 

£11.6.0 


Switiariand 

„ 

„ 

Tanzania 



Austria 

£10.6.0 

£11.6.0 

Uganda 



Greece 

„ 

„ 




Turkey 

„ 

£8.11.0 




Gibraltar, Melts 

nona 




last Europe 


£11.6.0 

Far Eeat end Peolfic Area 


Finland 



Burma 

nons 

£13.16.0 

Luxemburg 

„ 


Hongkong 

£13.16.0 

„ 

Norway 


„ 

Malaya 

nons 

„ 

Spite 



Thailand 


„ 

Sweden 

M 

fi 

Vietnam 


„ 

North America 



Australia 


£14.16.0 

Canada 

$29.60 

$39.40 



•• 

Mexico 

nona 

Max. Pea. 

A2A 

Japan 

Naw Zealand 


“ 

USA 

$29.60 

$36.40 

Philippines 

" 

» 

North Africa end Middle Eaet 




Iran 

£10.6.0 

£12.6.0 




Iraq 



South and Central America 

.(•real 

„ 



none 

£13.16.0 

Jstrian 

none 





Lebanon 

£10.6.0; 





Sudan 

nona 





UAR 

*, * 


The Economist 



Student Rata 



Quarterly Index 



Britain and 


Surface 



Surface 

Rett of World 


£4.0.0 



£1.0.0 

USA 

$19.60 


Annual Subscription 

US$2.60 


International Subscription Service 

I wish: to antar a naw subscription □ to renew my subscription 

to change my address [J to sand a gift subscription [j 
Please sand copies by surface mail FI by airfraight F by airmail H 
to the following address:— 



I enclose Payment of... . 

A«»el) praamt •d4tw 

Aweh vMrMMtnteWcmMfclramtticwnMMr out from EconomW 
and write your new address (if necessary) above. wrapper here 

Qlft subscript ions* Please also attaeh your pwn name and address. 


The February 1967 high was forecast well in advance, 
as well as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later 
in 3rd quarter, and the decline during first quarter, 1968. 




In 1966, we anticipated the January *67 lows and the 
recovery that followed. We were prepared for the subse¬ 
quent February decline, and advised of later substantially 
higher prices during April-June. In May and June, we 
warned of coming big collapse in prices to August- 
September levels, the subsequent rise, and the decline 
during first quarter 1968. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price projections 
on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa... 
For further details kindly write us on your corporate 

larg est corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements/* 


c c e N V(TiMWe* i «L1| * t» 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 


Subsidiary of Industrial Commodity Corp. 
122 East 42nd St., Hew York, N.Y. 10017 
35|h Year World-Wide Service Cable Address: EC0N0CRAM. 




NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
tjJIlLYLE 

fiw Svt/i transient 
am/ Mlif/en/ia/ 

OCftt/iHHCy. 

fj/iwe j a/ie*/ 
sej /aaran/x 


'■ V'Pji v ' -.v ' * 

: - 

'■" i Kv v *. ’ 1 


I MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
" NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 

t CABLE: THECARLYLE 

J NEWYORK 

I TELEX: 620692 
















ooo 


March 7 , 1968: We warned “expect substantial decline in 
copper prices." 


SILVER... 

Feb . 9,1968: “expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs." 

May 1968: ^'expect major top around 2.60 in terms of 
Sept. *68 N. Y. future followed by significant price 
decline." 



September 1967 Major trend up. 


This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price projections 
on* grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa . .. 

For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead Currently serving a number of the world’s 
largest corporations. "An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements.” i 



35th Year World Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange i 

International, Inc. 

Ms. K MistrW tirp. 

122 E. 42U St. Nm Tut, N.Y. 10117 
Caitoc ECONOSUM 



I he Hokkaido Takushoku Bank, a name m the history of 
Japanese hanking is now a banking name throughout the 
world Lbtabhshed m 1900 to develop Hokkaido, the 
northern island of Japan, success and experience extended 
it to Tokyo on Honshu (where there are now over 30 
offices^ I he best in modern service and dependability 
aie the essence of its histoiy Wherever you do business, 
look for the bank with history m its name, Ihe Hokkaido 
Takushoku Bank 




J 


IK 


HOKKAIDO 
TAKUSHOKU BANK 




Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What's more, a 70-year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 
Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
—the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 


Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Head Office. Tokyo, Japan 

New York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York 6 

London Branch: 22 Wood Street, London E.C.2 

Taipei Branch: 3B P 0 -A 1 Road, Taipei 

♦Over 140 branches throughout Japan * Over 1,600 

correspondent banka around the world 


Newspaper Authorised as Second Class Mali. Post Office Dept, Ottawa Printed In Kntland bp Beotrlcnl Press Limited (Web-OSaet PiPlitan). Barlow, BM> 
bp The Economist Newspaper Ltd . at 25 St James's Street London B w 1 Telephone 01-930 5155 Foetate on this Issue UK 7d , overseas 6Id 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. IMS 

BRITISH FUNDS 


Prlee, 

Price, 

Net Red. 

Gross Bed. 






SC 

Low 

Exchequer 6«a% 

Savings Bond. 3% 

1969 

July 

24. 

1968 

99'». 

July 

31. 

(968 

99'i. 

Yield. 

{"As"' 

C 1.4. 

4 10 4 

Yield. 

July 31, 

1968 
£ 1, d. 

7 9 6 

INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 

Amex Holdings Inc. 6'.% 1982 

Australia 4'.°Z 1982 

Last week's 
prices 

88-9 

93M 

This week's 
prices 

89't-fO'i 

95-6 

Gross Running 
Yield % 

698 

6 84 

9Pl. 

NS 

1960-70 

90**« 

91'» 

5 2 

10 

7 IS 2 / 

British Petroleum 6*»% 

1978 

95»*-6’. 

97't-8'. 

693 

98** 

96*w 

Exchequer 6*.% 

British Electric 

1971 

96'»i. 

97*.. 

4 II 

0 

7 15 7 

Cflaneae int. Finance Co. 6*.% 

Chevron Overseas Finance 6'.% 

1982 

93**-4 J * 

96V7'. 

701 

S2*i 

BO*. 

1968-73 

8l*u 

81'*i. 

5 1 

5 

7 13 6 / 

1972 

96'*-7'. 

98*4-9*. 

6‘2I 

fPa 

94'* 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

95’. 

95*.. 

3 6 

5 

5 2 1 

Denmark 6».% 

Eriksberg Mekanlska Verkstads 6*.% 

1982 

95**-6*« 

97-8 

6 96 

7(P» 

71*. 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

74* 

74*»* 

5 4 

II 

7 15 10 1 

I9B2 

93’t-4'* 

96V7', 

700 

7Vt 

66 

British Electric 3'*% 

1976-79 

69*i. 

69*. 

5 1 

10 

7 13 4 1 

European Inv. Bank.6'1% flepr IS) 
C.E.C.A.6».% 

1982 

92'*-3'» 

93'*-4'» 

6 95 

m 

86*. 

Fundlng6’s% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

89*.. 

89'. 

4 12 

8 

7 14 * 1 

1987 

91-3 

95’t-6'» 

6*94 

57*. 

52'. 

1978-88 

54 

54'. 

5 0 

7 

7 8 7 1 

LS.E.C. 6% 

1987 

08-9 

09-90 

6 74 

«* 

81 

Funding 6% 

1993 

83*.. 

83'*i* 

4 12 

1 

7 13 4 

Mexico 7% 

1982 

92-3 

92'.-3'. 

7-60 

53 

48'i 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

*50*. 

50*. 

4 17 

2 

7 6 9 f 

* New Zealand 6'.% 

1986 

87-8 

91-2 

7 14 

95’. 

88 

Treasury 6*.% 

1995-98 

90*i. 

90>. 

4 II 

3 

7 14 i f 

• Olivetti 6*«% 

1982 

91W. 

93’i-4'i 

7 22 

79«i. 

73'. 

Treasury 5'»% 

2008-12 

75*. 

7S u i* 

4 10 

5 

7 11 2 I 

Philips Int. Finance S.A. 6'*% 

1979 

97-8 

9BV9', 

6-60 

50S 

45'. 

War Loan 3W 

after 1952 

46'*i. 

47'.. 

4 8 

0 

7,10 8 f 

Procter A Gamble Int. Co. 6'.% 

1982 

94-5 

96W. 

6 75 

US 

32'. 

Consols 2'.°/. 


33'. 

33"i« 

4 7 

6 

7 9 3 f 

Renault 6*.% 

1982 

93-4 

94 l *-5't 

7 IS 


TN Economist Extol Indicator 


1 * 1953 — 100 ) 


1968 


Noon Close 

Ylald 

Bargains 

markad 

.July 24 


642 1 640 5 

3 62 

14,201 

.. 25 


638-9 636*2 

3 65 

13.749 

.. 26 


627 8 624 7 

3-71 

13,351 

.. 29 


623 0 619 3 

3 77 

14.623 

.. 20 


622 2 624-0 

3 72 

13,264 

..31 


625 3 625 2 

3 71 

12.701 

High: 
Low: ■ 


647 9 (July 19 1968) 

486 4 (January 2 1968) 




Prices, 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Change 

Ylald 



Stocfce 

July 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


31. 1968 

waek 

31 



Banka A Other Financial 



245'i 

222 

Algemene Bk. 

%137 

|B'» 

6 3 

52 5 

45 5 

Am.terdam.Rot. 

Ff.52 5 

-2 7 

5 4 

94/9 

72/6 

Aust. A N.Z. Bk. 

89/- 

-3/9 

2 7 

3155 

2920 

B. de Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3065 

* 5 

3-8 

»l*« 

60 

B. of America 

875*. 


29 

I’i55/- 

94/6 

B. of Ireland 

152/6* 

£6'*i* 

"’3/9 

2 3 

!•#**. 

a 

8. of Montreal 

- *1. 

2 9 

n/- 

65/9 

B. of N.S. Wales 

79/9 

-5/3 

2-4 

97/9 

80/6 

B. of Scotland 

94/9 

+ 6d 

3 8 

im 

2404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B.2960 

+ 10 

3-5 

251 

190 

B. de Paris P.B. 

Fr. 198 1 

-4-9 

4 4 

96/6 

67/9 

Barclays 

85/3 

-8/6 

3 3 

66-/6 

49/9 

41/9 

Barclays DCO 

60/3 

-V- 

3 8 

59'/9 

BOLSA 

54/- 

14/4's 

-2/9 

3 5 

iSK 

9/r** 

Bowmaker 

-Psd 

5 2 

£5’*.. 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£8'» 

*u 

2 5 

7976 

65/3 

Chartered Bank 

77/-* 

-2/- 

3 9 

ss 

2T 

Charterhouse Grp. 
Chase Manhattan 

X. 

:r 

4 3 

2 5 

277 

164 5 

Commerzbank 

D.266 4 

1 5 4 

3 0 

133 

100 

Credit Comdal. 

Fr.104 1 

—09 

3 8 

577 

481 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.528 

-|6 

3 3 

3570 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S.3305 

75 

2 1 

2&2 

228 

Creditanstalt 

%234 

+2 

4 0 

314 

1845 

Deutsche Bank 

D.308 3 

+6-3 

2-6 

300 

173 5 

Dretdner Bank 

D.286-5 

+ 5 

2 8 

81 

55 

First Nat. City 

$76*. 


2 6 

53/6 

33/9 

Hambros 

45/6 

-1/9 

2 9 

20 ( '9 

% 

Hill. Samuel 

19/7’. 

-6d 

3 0 

£1 1*4 

Hongk'g. A Sh. 

£11'.* 

— 

4 9 

70/6 

56/6 

Keyaer Ullmann 

66/6 

-1/6 

3 6 

Sb 

25/9 

Klelnwort^en. 

36/6 

3-0 

4400 

Krediecbank 

Fr.B.5980 

-10 

2-3 

20ji 

125 1 

Kundenkredlc 

D.I88 

+ 1 

4-0 

122.2 

1092 

Lambert L’lnd. 

Fr.B.1116 

-B 

4-9 

73/3 

52/9 
16/8'* ‘ 

Lloyds 

67/3 

-3/9 

-1/1*9 

3 4 

33/i& 

Lombard Banking 

3I/I0't 

3 0 

34/4 

26/- 

Martins 

32/9 

1 2/- 

2 3 

84,'.100 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.75.980 

1 70 

1-3 

31/.- 

I9/I0't 

Marantlle Cred. 

28/3 

~9d 

4 0 

126/- 

77/- 

61/3 

Mercury Secs. 

112/9 

■ 6/9 

1-8 

87/- 

Midland 

83/6 

*3/6 

3 3 

13/iP* 

9/1'. 

Minster Aaaac.' 

13/3 

*2U 

3-4 

71/- 

36/B'. 

Montague Trust , 

62/- 

-5/- 

1-6 

7!/- 

47/- 

Nat. A Grlndlays 

67/- 

1;- 

4 0 

350 

280 

Nat. Austra. 

$A3 35 

-0-07 

30 

2l/4‘'i 

20/- 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

21/l't 

-r- 10'ad 

3-5 

82/3. 

70/6 

Nat. Wait. 

78/6 

-3/6 

3-5 

I4B 

129 

Norsk. Cradltbk. 

r 

+’» 

6 2 

£10". 

£6*. 

Royal Canada 


2 3 

88/- 

53/- 

Schrodars 

86/6 

-1/6 

J 7 

14.075 

12.800 

Sodeta Ganaral 

Fr.B.13,650+ 25 

4 0 

88/9 

69/3 

Standard Bank 

86/- 

l/» 

4-0 

432 

335 

Sualf 

Fr.35J 

-3 

3 5 

3190' 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

fr.S.2945 

-1-05 

2-4 

5065 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.4700 

-ISO 

,1-6 

67/3 

46/6 

Union Discount 

23/7'. 

+6d 

4-6 

25/3 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

-7’,d 

4-2 



Insurance 




1180 

704 

Allianz Verslch. 

8% 

1 2 

1-6 

58,480 

41,006 

Ass. Ganerall 

+220 

0 8 

If 

49/6 

Cohnm. Union 

61/9 

-1 h 

4 1 

79/6 

, Eagle Star 

X ' 

-2/9 

3 4 

175/- 

113/9 

Eqult. A Law Ufa 

+3/9 

2-6 

39/« 

27/6 

Gen. Accident 

35/6 

-9d 

2*8 

m 

35/- 

28/6 

Guardian 

40/- 

■i 3d- ■ 

3-1 

Legal A general 

37/9 

tm 

,2-7 

713'. 

487 

NatNadrlandn. 

%670 

-$0 ■ 

2» 

76/9 

55/- 

Pearl 

k 

+1/3 

y\ 

ilO'i 

a 

Phoenix 

-s 

8*8 

66/6 

44/3 

Prudantial ‘A* 

ft fvr 

. ^ 9d 

2 3 

M/3 

ID/9 

44/6 

, Royal 

-1‘sd 

3-9 

m 

Royal Exchanga 

97(4 ■ 

+ 1/1" 

1*8 


Prices. 1968 

Ordinary 

Prlee. 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

July 

on 

July 

31 

High 

Low 


31. I960 

week 

75/- 

59/6 

Sun Alliance 

66/9 

-2/6 

4 1 

139 

100 

Tatsho Mar. A F. 

Y.IQ2 

1 1 

5 4 

233 

115 

Toklo Marine 

Y.I8I 

-1 

3 0 

46/3 

37/9 

Vehicle S Gen. 

40/3 

+6d 

3 4 

5675 

3725 

Zurich Ins. 

Fr.S.S300 

-100 

2 7 



Breweries, Etc 




20/l'i 

15/9 

Allied Breweries 

18/1'. 

- 1'id 

4 4 

17/7'* 

• 4/- 

Bass, Charrlngton 

15/10'. 

t l'*d 

4 9 

215 

173 

Bols N.V. 

FI.2Q2 

1 1 

3 3 

30/6 

23/4'. 

Courage, B. A S. 

28/6 

+ 3d 

4 4 

27/- 

19/3 

Distillers 

24/9* 

-1 /- 

4 7 

43*. 

36'. 

Distill. Seagrams 

$42'. 

- 

2 4 

26/7'. 

21/6 

Guinness 

26/4'. 

i-l'td 

4 2 

770 

387 

Heineken 

%705 

-25 

2 0 

»/- 

44'. 

21/7'. 

IDV 

26/6 

■ 1/3 

j 6 

36*. 

Nat. Distillers 

|40'i 

1 1*4 

4 4 

78/6 

58/- 

61/4'. 

Scottish A Newc 

72/9 

J[/* 

4 3 

36/3 

Showering! Ass'n. 

52/- 

•* 9d 

3 3 

149/- 

89/- 

Sth. African Br. 

136/- 

3/6 

3 3 

47/— 

31/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

40/6 

17/4'. 

-2/6 

3 5 

21/4'. 

16/6 

Watney, Mann 


4 9 

12/- 

91- 

Whitbread 'A' 

10/6* 

- 9d 

5 2 



Building A Building Materials 

-3/6 

3 0 

89/- 

54/6 

Assoc. Portland 

75- 

36/9 

24/- 

BPB Industries 

35/3 

<9d 

3 3 

13/2'. 

10/7'. 

Cementation 

12/9* 


3 9 

279 

221 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr.255 

(5 S 

3-2 

2685 

1996 

Clmlterles Brlq. 

Fr.B.2086 

34 

5 3 

25/4'. 

15/1** 

R. Gostain 

21/3 

1/3 

4 7 

18/6 

7,7'. 

CrlttalLHope 

17/- 

1/6 

2 1 

49/- 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 


3/3 

1 4 

37/6 

19,- 

Int. Paints 

29/9 


4 0 

25350 

12.420 

Italcementi 

L.24,505 

565 

1-8 

22/- 

16/6 

J. Laing 'A' 

20/4'. 

I/I'. 

2 4 

24/9 

15/9 

London Brick 

21/6 

-9d 

4 9 

29/3 

18/4*. 

20/1'. 

Marley Tile 

27/9 

+3d 

3 6 

26/7'* 

29/1'. 

Redland Hldgs. 

24/3 

-6d 

3 9 

18/1'. 

Rugby Portland 

27/9 

l/l'*d 

1 7 

57/6 

41/3 

36/6 

Tarmac 

«/- 

-1/3 

3 1 

23/3 

Taylor Woodrow 

41/3* 

h 9d 

2 4 

8/1'. 

6/- 

Venesta 

7/3 

4'«l 

3 4 

-55/- 

33/9 

G. Wlmpey 

SI/3 

1/3 

1 5 



Cntoring, Hotela, Etc 



47/9 

34/9 

36/3 

Assoc. Brit. Pie. 

45/3 

-1/6 

ll 

45/6 

ATV ‘A’ 

39/- 

-7'.d 

3 7 

6/0*. 

4/4'. 

Butlln's 

X. 

-l'.d 

6 4 

75 

42 

CBS 

- *. 

2 8 

27/3 

16/9 

47/4'. 

13/11'. 

Fortes 'A* 

27/- 

f 3/3 

3 3 

76/- 

Granada 'A' 

64/6* 

-3/- 

3 9 

IS.T 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons 'A' 

17/3 

4'id 

2 9 

88/- 

50/6 

80/- 

• «/- 

3 4 

17/9 

13/6*. 

Mecca'A' 

16/7't 

19/7’s 

t 1/10'. 

5 2 

20/7'. 

10/9 

Trust Housas 

4'.d 

3 8 



Chemicals 




1509 

1225 

ANIC 

LI326 

i N 

3 8 

23/3 

16/6 

Albright A W. 

20/9 

64 

3 6 

28'. 

22*. 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

$27 

■ '. 

4 6 

257 5 

169 

Badlsche Anllin 

D.247'» 

1 3’. 

4 0 

223 5 

113 2 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

D.220 4 

166 

2 9 

9150 

5975 

Fr.S.B700 

, 150 

II 

87'a 

70'. 

Dow 

$74'* 

3*» 

3 2 

177'. 

148*. 

Dupont 

$156 

-4 

3 2 

60/- 

36/3 

Fliont 

54/3 

-2/3 

3 9 

26'. 

ir« 

General Aniline 

$22'. 

-'4 

1 8 

284 5 

177 6 

Hoachst 

D.280-5 

■t7 

3 6 

152.000 

62.100 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S.140.000 f 2.750 

0-5 

69/7's 

47/- 

ICI 

68/- 

4'td 

3 6 

Hg 


Laporte Inds. 

66/3 

'3/3 

2 8 

17/10*. 

Moiupnto 

26/6 ^ 


3 3 

|j|^S 

1047 $ 

Moqtecatinl>Edls. 

L.I092-S 

1 7 

5-0 

77 

143*. 

57 

Norsk Hydro. 

Pfizer 


1 7'. 

4 3'. 

4 6 

197 

140 , 

RhonePoulenc 

FM45-5 

4 0-4 

53 

165 

122 , 

St. Gobaln 

Fr.134-6 

- 1-2 

3-9 : 

m. 

m. 

Takada Chemical . 

Y.150 

+7 

3 0 



Coat A Steel 


-50 ' ■ 


2875 

m> 

Arbed 

Fr.6.26S0 

4-7 

33*. 

28 U 

Bethlehem 

$29*. 

+*• 

5 4 

25-08 

15*80 

Bpoken Hill Pty. 

$AJ3 10 

-0 9 

TO <■ 

1319 

80-2 

' 

FrJ9 
L575 

-0$, 

7\1 

575 

,-* 1 

7*0 * 

120 

Geheiiidreblhif. / 


v 

3* l V" 


Prices. 1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

July 

on 

July 

High 

Low 


31. 1968 

week 

31 

£24 

£16'. 

Grsncasberg 

£22 


3 7 

182 

84 

Hoetth 

%I66». 

• 1C. 

3 6 

125 

70 

Hoogoven 

Fl.114 9 

- 1 1 

3-4 

178'. 

96 

Mannesmann 

%I64 

■ 3 

4 3 

176'* 

81', 

Rhelnstahl 

%l 16'. 

1 2'. 


221 

109'. 

Thyssen Huettc 

%20B 

• 3 

3 8 

177 

120 

Uglne Kuhlman 

Fr.l2l 9 

1 0 4 

S 7 

9/7', 

6/7', 

Union Steel S.A, 

6/9 

!'»d 

3 9 

44 

38'. 

U.S. Steel 

539'. 

■ 

6 0 

85 9 

55 

Uslnor 

Fr.60 

'1 

4 7 



Electrical A Radio 




587 

292 

A.E.G. 

%564 

t 10 

2 8 

293 

20S 

ASEA 

Kr.282 

f-6 

3 5 

55'* 

48'. 

Am. Tel. A Tel 

$51 

'* 

4 7 

93/9 

79/9 

BI.C.C. 

85/- 

r 4/6 

4 1 

2535 

2355 

Brown Boverf 'A' 

Fr.S.2385 

45 

2 1 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Fr.404 

-r4 

3 1 

97 

70 1 

C.S.F. 

Fr.70 5 



18/4*. 

14/3 

Chloride Electric 

!7/3 

1 ',d 

4 6 

64 

40', 

Comsst 

$52 

I*. 

... 

185/- 

127/6 

Dacca 

172/6 


20 

54/4'. 

38/6 

E.M.-l. 

45/- 

9d 

3 3 

235 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.235 

44 

3 4 

58/6 

45/9 

English Electric 

51/- 

- 9d 

4-3 

269 

177 

L.M. fcrlccson ‘B* 

Kr.269 

+ 5 

1 7 

99 

83*. 

Gen. Electric 

$84*. 

* 1 

31 

100/- 

85/6 

Gen. Electric Co. 

107/3 

*6/3 

2 5 

46'. 

36*. 

Gen. Tel. A Elec. 

536*. 

■'. 

3 8 

I2S 

73 

Hitachi 

Y.II6 

- 3 

4 3 

50/6 

36,- 

Hoover 'A' 

45/3 

•1/.. 

4 4 

375 

281 

I.B.M. 

$338*. 

-3*. 

0-0 

48/6 

45/3 

Int. Computers 

45/3 

- 1/3 

4 4 

59*. 

45'. 

Int. Tel. A Tel. 

$54*. 


1 6 

96 5 

67 

Machines Bull 

Fr.7l 



375 

324 

Matsushita 

Y.36I 

*14 

2.4 

205/- 

143/9 

Phlllpt Lmp Wks. 

175/- 

6/3 

2 4 

15/4', 

24/5'. 

Plessey 

323’. 

1/7', 

2 9 

54*. 

45'. 

RCA 

$45*. 

T . 

2 2 

64/9 

31/6 

Radio Rentals 

58/9 

4/6 

1 9 

24/- 

15/10', 

Redlffusfon 

20/- 

2/9 

4 2 

73 h 

61/3 

A Reyrolle 

70/6 

1/6 

4 0 

346 

161 5 

Siemens 

D.336 

. i 

2 4 

1,168 

654 

Sony 

Y.I064 

, 27 

1 4 

6l’a 

42 

Sperry Rand 

$45', 

- 

0 9 

116 9 

68 5 

Thomton-Houst. 

Fr.75 7 

- 1 3 

2 7 

80/- 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

71/-* 

6/- 

1 5 

49*. 

3P, 

Western Union 

$39'. 

- 4*. 

3 6 

78 

60 

Wcstmhse. El 

$7P, 

+ P. 

25 



Engineering 




41/9*. 

33/- 

Acrow ‘A’ 

37/9 

■21- 

25 

28/3 

J7/P. 

Allied Iron 

20/3 

+ 1/6 

4 7 

201 

155 

Atlas Copco 

Kr.20l 

+ 4 

2-0 

43/3 

36/P, 

B.S.A. 

37/9 

-21- 

3 7 

40/3 

31/9 

Babck. A Wilcox 

30/3 

4 I/P, 

5 5 

38/6 

26/4'. 

Broom A Wade 

30/6 

-1/6 

3 1 

53/6 

26/3 

John Brown 

53/6 

1 7/9 

30 

19/4', 

12/7', 

Cohen 600 

18/3 

-9d 

4 1 

30/10', 

22/6 

Coventry Gauge 

“I* 


.., 

,20/- 

13/9 

Davy Ashmore 


” 4'»d 

3 4 

17/- 

11/5'. 

Delta Metal 

15/6 

' 3d 

5-1 

399 

212 

Demag 

%387 

! 13 

3 6 

31/6 

24/6 

B. Elliott 

29/10', 

*■ P,d 

4 0 

23/1'1 

16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

18/10', 

lO'id 

7 4 

87/6 

60/- 

Guest. K. A N. 

84/- 

1/3 

3 3 

462 

314 

Gutehoffngi, H. 

%445 

1 

2 7 

II/- 

6/10', 

Head Wrlghtson 


. Prf 

3 9 

57/9 

47/3 

Alfred Herbert 

47/6* 

- 1/3 

4 2 

!2J9 

9/4'. 

I.M.I. 

12/6 

3d 

3 6 

8/7', 

5/- 

Inter. Combstn. 

7/10', 

9d 

5 7 

280 

220 

Kuliager 'B' 

Kr.269 

-1 

3 7 

577 

530 

MAN. 

%S46 

. 16 

3 3 

61/6 

46/6 

Mather A Platt 

00/6 

^ 1/6 

3 3 

67/P, 

50/9 

Metal Box 

59/- 

-1/3 

3 4 

79 

59 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.77 

* 6 

6 4 


48/9 

Morgan Crucible 

69/6 

6d 

4 3 

219 

165 3 

Pechlney 

Fr.169'1 

2't 

4 0 

$8/2'. 

42/3 

Renold 

53/3* 

3/7', 

4-1 

' IfcIO’. 

14/10'* 

Serck 

17/P, 


3 4 

M/3 

25/6 

Simon Engtng. 

37/- 

' 9d 

3 5 

38/9 

32/6 

Staveley Ind. 

32/6 

■■2/3 

7-4 

12/6 

9/6 

Stone-Pirn 

11/6 

4'.d 

4 3 

l 14/$ 

7/7', 

John Thompson 

11/4', 

-I/I0'. 

3 7 

70/3 

00/- 

Tube Investments 

6B/6 

-3d 

4 7 

39- 

■ 29/4', 

Vickers 

33/- 

-1/3 

60 

67/- 

49- 

Thos. W. Ward 

66/- 

id 

4*1 

*9/7', 

0/- 

Wellman Eng. 

0/10', 

• 3d 

40 


Stock Price, and Yield* compiled wfcti'kalp Jtom-Mtttrt. VNMn ds Costs A Co.: Morrill Lynch, Pierce Fenne* A Smph; YsmtldW Sscurttfoi Co.: apd Ths First Boston Corporation. Yield in brackets is on forecast dividend, 
•lx dividend, || lx capttsllaatlon. r ExrigMa; * 't"-|ft,ipH. (f) flat yield.: , (hj After Zamblah tax. , (J) To (Mpat due. (n)lnteMm since reduced or passed. §The net redemption yields allow for 
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THE ECONOMIST AUOUST % 1968 


45/6 

55/3 

10/6 

26/- 

20/4S 

ft 

ft 



Porrter 

Procter Gamble 
Ranks-Hovl* 
Reckltt A Colm. 
Rom Group 
Schweppes 
Splllen 
Tate A Lyle 
Unlgste 
Unilever 
Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits 


26/7*. 

ft" 



Nissan Motor 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spn 

Rolls-Royce 

Rootes Mtrs. *A' 

Smiths Indutt. 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

Tovota Motors 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 

Westland 

Wllmot-Breeden 


23/9 

&. 

962 

Frill 

w 

Em 

& 

44/Mi 

*564 

59/4«i 

85*. 

Fr.752 

Y.230 

Fr.127-2 

L.347S 

it 

26/IO*i 

*s 

£S. 

% 


-W6 

-44d 
-fa 
2 *. 
+6 
’I 12 
- 1/6 
-2/9 
+34 
-1/6 
-3*. 
-2/4*. 
+'« 
-7*»d 
■2 /- 
14 
"J/3 

— T i 
+ 8 

4 II 

-1-5 

-5 

■at 

- 1 / 10*1 

+9 
+ 16 
fl 
+ 1/3 
+ 3d 


263 

864 

1768 

& 

at 


55/4*i 

23/- 

St 

ft 

iff 

55*« 

27/» 

$ 

46/-* 

* 


10/6 

48- 

82/3 

76/- 

25/9 

356 

10/3 

ft 

at 

«/* 


i(/iv 


1206 

Sft 

SR. 


15/- 

ft 

isr 

x 

40 

16/6 

21/6 

23/3 

346 

33/- 

20/3 

41/- 


$ 

% 

17/0*. 

25/6 

7/Mi 

ft 

X 

41/6 



Office Equip., Photo. 
Canon Camera 
Eastman Kodak 
Gevaart Photo. 
Gestetner 'A' 

Olivetti Prlv. 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

Paper A Publishing 
Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp A P. 

Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Int Publishing 
Invaresk Paper 
MacMillan 81. P 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 

S. Pearson 
Pepguin Pub 
Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


Y.235 +2 

$754 -2 

Fr.B.1616 +66 

59/- f 6d 

L.3I39 I 17 

33 /-• -2/3 

S272*i -5*i 


SI/3 
21 /- 
3B/9 
$46*4 
34/7'i 

W. 

$C.23*i 

•44'i 

St 

ft 

40/- 

27/IO'i 

63/- 


-6d 

+4*id 

-6d 

-3 

+1'id 
- Mid 
+9d 
+ '■ 
-3»i 
+7'id 

-3d 

t l/10'i 
i 6d 
4 I'td 
l 5/9 


Capital A Counties 10/- 

Clty Centre Prp. 47/4’i 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. n 72/3 
Hammersns. 'A' 75/6 

Land Securities 24/- 

Lon. Cty. Fhold. 34/I0 1 * 

Lon. March. Sea. 9/44 

Metropolitan Eat A Pcy 32/6 
St. Martins 25/6 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 16/74 

S. G. Immoblliire L.575 7S 

Stock Gonvaran. 56/- 


Alrlinas A Bhlpplpg 

Anglo Nomess 
Brit. A Comm 
Cammed Laird 
Cuoard 
Fumeu Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
Japan Air Lines 
KLM 
Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 


41/3 

33/9 

17/9 

24/10*1 

34/9 

15/6 

Y.I405 

FI.I93 


-5*id 

+7'id 

—7* id 
—9d 
— I0*sd 
-I/- 
+5 70 
-4/4 


+9d 

+ 9d 

-1/3 


It. 

+3'. 
+1/- 


YMd 

July 

31 


2 6 

2 9 
2 6 
6 5 

1 3 

2 0 

3 0 
SI 

3 1 
2 6 
2 4 

37 
2 5 
0-6 
2-9 
2 2 

1 9 

2- 4 
4-2 
10 

1- 9 

2 - 6 

4 4 

2 9 
2-0 

3 2 
3 5 

5 B 
3 B 
2 0 
2 5 

3- 0 


3 3 
3-9 
3 2 
3 2 

21 

3- 1 
3 2 

4- 1 
3 7 
2 1 
3 4 
2-4 
4-0 

2- 4 
4-1 

3 2 

1-6 

3- 5 

4 7 
3 2 

4- 8 

3-0 
2 7 

2 4 

3 3 

1- 3 

2- 4 

3- 3 


2 I 
IS 

3 I 
I 5 
27 
3 5 
0 4 


4-9 
3 5 
1-7 

4- 8 
3 1 
5 2 

1- 4 

0-9 

5- 7 
3 7 

2 - 0 
5 5 
4; 5 
50 
31 


3- 3 

4- 1 

1- 3 

2- 7 

5- 3 
4-0 
2-6 


W 

0-9 


1-2 
3-7 
3 5 
40 
57 

2-1 

3- 6 

4- 4 


Prices, 1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

’Cow 

Stocks 

JfW 

on 

WMk 

iP 

24*. 

I9*i 

Pan American 

*2Ps 

-fa 

1-9 

40/- 

30/9 

28/9 

22/3 

P. A O. Defd. 

Swan, Hunter 

ft 

Vth 

SO 

4 8 

1040 

815 

Swissair (Jkarer) 

PrJJil 

-5 

>•4 

47*i 

35 

TWA 

$39*. 

-3*4 

25 



Stores 




699 

438 

Bljenkorf 

ft! 

+6 

10 

28/6 

21/r. 

Boots Pure Drug 

—1/4*. 

28 

29/1'. 

20/1*. 

Brit. Home Stri. 

27/1*. 

-1/4*. 


25/9 

27/9 

39/3 

19/- 

British Shoe 

2l/4'« 

-9a 

4 1 

22/3 

29/7*1 

Montague Burton 
Debennams 

26/3 

36/- 

-3d 
— 10’sd 

3 8 
5-5 

197 

155 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr.162-5 

+75 

2 1 

565 

274 

Galerlas Precdos 

$ 2 

-3 

3 4 

63/- 

49/3 

Grattan Ware. 

+ 9d 

2-5 

37 J « 

26*. 

G. T. A. A P. 

$29*i 

65/6 

-3's 

$•4 

65/6 

49/4'i 

GUS ‘A’ 

+7«id 

2-9 

m 

1920 

20/1*. 

House of Fraser 

27/4*. 


50 

2206 

Innovation 

Fr.B.27» 



19/10*. 

11/9 1 

Int. Stores 

17/6* 

fa 


3 3 

867 

461 

Karscadt 

+ 12 

2 1 

688 

38$ 

Kaufhof 

+ 12 

2 3 

1173 

826 

La Rcdoute 

+27 

1 *6 

m 25 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.373 

+2*. 

2 2 

58/6 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

56/- 

-1/6 

2 9 

35*i 

5 36 

22<i 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

$33*. 

$A.S 06 

+ Mi 
-0 16 

30 

I82*t 

I63'» 

Neckerman 

%I67 

+ 'a 

3 6 

367 

271 1 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.316 

f 10 

13 

181/- 

107/6 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

162/6 

Fr. 141 5 

-5/- 

2 0 

178 

125 

Prlntemps 

i-3’5 

3 7 

36/- 

26 /- 

Provld. Clothg. 

35/3 


3 1 

72'. 

56*. 

Sears Roebuck 

$64*. 

-3 

2 2 

21/6 

11/8'« 

Tesco Stores 

2I/I'i 

h 10',d 

09 

29/7*. 

24/- 

United Drapery 

29/3 

i 6d 

4 8 

20/9". 

16/3 

Woolworth 

18/0*4 

1 1'id 

5 5 



Textiles, Clothing 


I 1 8 


91 4 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI .87 6 

4 1 

36/7'i 

SO'i 

23/9 

Ashton Bros. 

33/- 

-6d 

2 4 

25*. 

Burlington 

$39*. 

-2*4 

3 5 

21/- 

13/10', 

Carrington A D 
Coats, Ptns. 

20/l*i 

6d 

3-7 

70/ 

53/3 

65/3 

30/7'. 

3/9 

4 1 

34/9 

9/4', 

22/9 

Courtaulds 

. 1'id 

4 2 

6/9 

Eng. Calico 

8/7*. 

5* id 

5 B 

48/- 

40/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

ft 


3 9 

65*i 

37*. 

Stevens. J. P 

-2*. 

4 2 

90 

71 

Teijin 

Y.B8 

+ 3 

6 8 

143 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I32 

-1 

5 3 

l8/0>« 

10/10*. 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

17/3 

-9d 

4 3 

69/3 

48/- 

69/- 


5 2 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

13/3 

74d 

(**) 



Tobacco 




141/3 

99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

•30/3 

-6/3 

3 2 

7/5*. 

5/3*. 

Carreras 'B' 

$,6 

'J 

e*id 

5 5 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallaher 


4 6 

120/- 

70/1', 

Imperial Tobace. 

-6/- 

4 3 

135/6*. 

74/ 

Rembrandt 

130/- 

... 

1-6 



Utllitles/Rallt 

$C.58*i 

-2*. 


62 

48', 

Canadian Pacific 

... 

740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.696 


7 2 

851 

695 

Chugoku 

Y.85I 

+ 21 

5 9 

35*. 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$34*. 

1 *• 

5 2 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2585 

+ 75 

5 1 

1810 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I680 

+ 8 

5 9 

702 

680 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.69I 


7 2 

507 

322 

RW.E 

%490 

i 11 

3 1 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invoat. Trusts 

i.99 

-2 

6 1 

46/- 

31/6 

19/4*. 

Alliance Trust 

41/3 

-4/6 

2 4 

28/3 

Atlas Elec. 

26/9 

1/3 

2 6 

83/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 

78/3 

-4/9 

4 5 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

32/9 

3/3 

1-8 

30/6 

29/2*. 

30/1*, 

20/- 

Cable A Wireless 

29/- 

-1/3 

2 7 

20/3*. 

Foreign A Col. 

27/4'i 

-1/7*. 

2-1 

20/10*, 

Globe Tel A T. 

29/- 

-1/- 

2 6 

X 

18/2'. 

Industrial A Gen. 

23/- 

r 

3 2 

160 4 

Interunle 

FI.I97*. 

4-8 

25/10*, 

18/2*. 

Mercantile Inv. 

25/4'i 

6d 

3 0 

247 8 

193 

Robeco 

FI.242 5 

2 8 

4 1 

215 5 

181 5 

Rollnco 

FI.2I0 

-2 

10 

22/9 

l4/7'i 

Wltan Inv. 

22/- 

- 9d 

1 6 


Monty Market Indicators 


Sterling strengthened further in the week to Wedneeday, the epot 
rate rising on balance to $2,391. it* highest level since early May. 
The discount on forward sterling narrowed further and the margin 
in New York'a favour on covered swaps of both Treasury bills 
and three months Euro-dodars against UK local authority loans 
was reduced to leas than j per cent, at which there was ho longer 
a significant incentive to move funds out of London 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

91-Day 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Tender 

Date of 

Amount 
(£ mn.) 
Offered 

Applied 

Average 
raze of 

Issue 

Out- 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1967 

July 28 

1968 

91-Day 

250 0 

366 4 

s. d. 

106 10 69 

S 

2,410 0 

Apr. 26 

140 0 

286 3 

141 7-21 

56 

1,900 0 

May 3 

1400 

281 3 

I4M0 II 

9 

1.900-0 

.. 10 

150-0 

279 9 

141 713 

58 

1.900 0 

„ 17 

150 0 

290 3 

142 4 09 

25 

1,890-0 

.. 24 

1500 

242-6 

144 0 76 

47 

1.900 0 

31 

June 7 

150 0 

262 5 

144 9-88 

43 

1,910-0 

1600 

277 0 

144 3-30 

56 

1,920-0 

14 

150 0 

268 7 

143 9-58 . 

38 

1.910-0 

.. 21 

150-0 

282 4 

143 8 57 

144 10* 04 

24 

I.SS.S 

.. 28 
July S 

170 0 

289 8 

43 

150 0 

278-9 

144 9-70 

31 

1,890-0 

., 12 

150-0 

325-2 

143 5-60 

19 

1,900-0 

.. 19 

150 0 

302 7 

142 5-25 

31 

1.9100 

.. 26 

150 0 

280 8 

141 2 22 

39 

1,960 0 


* Oh July 26th, tenders far 91-day blHs, sc £98 4e. td. Secured 
39 per cant, higher tenders being allotted In full. The offer far 
this week was for £150 midfan CMsy Mils. 


Prices, I960 

Ordinary 

Price; 

July 

31. IMf 

' Change 

Yield 


tow 

Hooka 

.da , 

July 

H, * h 


4(eek . 

31 



Mtecettaiwoui 




406 

IS/7*a 

303 

12/3 

Air Liquid# 
Allledt.P,. 

Fr.372 

1M 1 * 

-34 

1-4 

42/9 

27/KPi 

William Baird 

39/3 

-3/6 


316 

26/9 

Beitobell 

28/7*. 

+?4d 

4‘4 

37/- 

25/3 

9lk 

Bookers . . 

36- 

-9d 

4*9 

61 h 

British Mitch 

54 h* 

-4/6 

4 1 

13/1 Mi 


British Oxygen 
British Ropes 

12/6 

-9d 


16/Mi 
10/3 

12/9 

15/Mi 

+ Mid 


6/10*. 

Cope Allman 

7/1*. 

4 Mid 

8*4 

47/3 

30/- 

Pe La Rue 

47/3 

+6d 

12 

50/9 

40/6 

40/- 

29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

49/6 

39/- 

196/3 

-Id 

-1/- 

4*8 

19 

215/- 

148/9 

Hudson's Bay 

-10/- 

2 0 

ft 

ft 

Inchcape 

C.ltoh 

47/6 

Y.II7 

+3d 

-1 


110/- 

102*4 

ft 

Johnson Matchoy 
Litton Industries 

ft 

;ic 


118 

82*. 

Mlnneu M. A M. 

$99*4 

-54 

l& 

202 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.20O 

+6 

3'5 

15/74 

9/44 

Pillar Holdings 
RankOrg. ‘R 

Stars 'A' 

15/-* 

■•»4'id 

4 3 

75/3 

45/9 

69/9 

■ l/4'» 

1*7 

34/3 

21/M. 

21/- 

16/6 

33/9 

-44d 

3 7 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 
Union Carbide 

21/M, 

^4«.d 


17/10', 

9/Ip*! 

17/10'. 

ft? 


3-6 

St 

ft 

- 2/4*, 
14 

4-9 

9/M, 

6/7*. 

United Glus 

8/- 

7*ad 


SO/- 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

45/9 

- 1/9 




Oil 




643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.578 

I 20 

If* 

98/1 

ft 

Brit. Petroleum 

93/3 

4 4/6 

4 0 

96/6 

Burmah Oil 

90/9 

+ 2/6 

2 8 

3 !i 

194 

155 

Cle. Pet roles 

Fr, 162 3 

4 2 

B2*i 

6B*i 

Gulf Oil 

$79*. 

*4 

3 0 

54*i 

42*. 

Mobil OH 

1524 

+ 2 

3-El 

1270 

1440 

Petroflna 

<5r.B.2l30 

+ 4 

4 4 

£304 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch 

£27*. 

-4 

2 IB 

94/3 

52/Mi 

Shell Transport 

91/6 

4 2/- 

2 5 

66'* 

57*. 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

$634 

fa 

4 2 

57*. 

50*4 

Sun. Oil Indiana 

$54*. 

+ ’. 

3 8 

79*. 

664 

Sun. Oil NJ. 

178*4 

4 Ifa 

48 

84 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

$804 

^1 

3 6 



Gold Mines—Finance 



16/6 

10/10*. 

Ashanti 

15/14* 

- 6d 

8 0 

192/6 

100/- 

£22*i 

OFSIT 

£274 

... 

6' 2 

£3 Mi 
72/- 

Anglo-American 

... 

2 8 

45/7*. 

Charter Cons. 

63/- 

- 2/9 

2 1 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

ft* 

- 1/- 
1/5 

2 1 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

4* 2 

440/- 

282/6 

129/4*. 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

372/6 

-7 6 

2 1 

180/- 

153/9 

- 8/9 

3 1 

212/6 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Minas A Metals 

174/4*1 

9/4*. 

17 

29*. 

22*. 

Alcan Alum. 

IC.25 



3975 

2387 5 

Alutsultse 

Fr.S.3300 

‘4*25 

24 

52fa 

45*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$454 - 

-Ifa 

4 2 

lh 

4/104 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

6/4*i 

-4**d 


54*. 

39*. 

Anaconda 

$454 

-Ifa 

5'5 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.5.T. 

44/9 

-3/9 

4 5 

80/- 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

75/- 

4-6 

£32*4 

£19*. 

De Beers Defd. 

£28 

‘"•4 

2 4 

108 

93 

Falcon bridge 

IC.I00* 

Ifa 


Il6'i 

97*. 

Inter. Nickel 

$97*4 

3*4 


47fa 

37*. 

Kennecott 

$384 

24 

5 2 

19/7*. 

10/9 

Lonrho 

19/M. 

-Mid 

*i 2 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

72/- 

-2/- 

0 6 

95 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Reynolds Metals 

Fr.86 

-12 

3 2 

50*4 

35 

$35fa 

fa 

2*. 5 - 

156/- 

92/6 

R.T.Z. 

145/- 

-6d 

1 4 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

25/6 


23’-4 

85/- 

64/- 

Roan Sal. Trust 

71/6 

-1/- 

II. 5 

181/- 

116/- 

Selection Truat 

153/- 

-6/- 

2 2 

2242 

500 

Union Minlara 

Fr.B.2176 

I 16 

2 3 

70/6 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantations, Eta- 

45/9 

-1/- 

21 7 

3/M, 

64/- 

1/9 

Aium Cons’d. 

ft’ 

29/9 


17 6 

55/- 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

Vfd 

12 8 

30/9 

22/104 

Guthrie 

3**d 

9 0 

3/9*4 

15/6 

2/6*4 

10/9 

Highlndi. A Low. 
Jokal 

3/7*. 

11/3 

•id 

10 J 
(n) 

V9 


Plantation Holdgs. 

2/5*4* 

m—mm 

Il6 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 


London i July 

31 



Bank Rata 

% 

fiuro^torllng deposits 

(from 8%, 21/3/68) 

7*. 

(in P wit)’ 


Deposit rates: 


2 dsys* notice 

74 

7 dayt' notice: 


3 months' 

14 

Clearing banks 

5*. 

NEW YOBK 


Discount houses 

5*4 

Treasury bills 

5 19 

Local authorities 

V, 

Carts, of Deposit 5 79 

3 months' fixed: 


Starting: 


Local authorities 


Spot me 

$2 3950 

Finance houses 

B'od'i 

Forward discount 


7 days' 


(3 months'): 

Ifa conti. 

Interbank rata 

74 

Forward cover 


3 months' 


(3 months')- 


Treasury Bill* 

7*« 

Annual int. cost 

24,% 

Eurodollar deposits: 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 

6fa 

Investment $ 

36% prafa 

3 months’ 

6*4 


iCovorad Arbitrage 


In favour of: 

This 

Margins (3 months') 


Last weak % 

Treasury BJ Us 


N, York > 

PLYork > 

■urodoftar/UK local 

, N. York fa 

N. Yoi-k" ^ 

authority loans 


Biis»dollar/Buro sterling 

N. York *w 

London fas 

Unopvorad Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 


Burodolfar/UK facdf 



authority loans 


London M*ii 

London Mt 

Burodoifar/lnterbaf 

ik 

London 14 

London Ms 







Protective coating, 
of course, is important 



tte Jyujj^u 

ip PfPPf 


to prolong life. 

But what really counts Is the decades of 
construction technology and experience that 
go into steel structures, made by NKK with 
NKK steel. 


WWMNOKMI 

i* 

l»i Often tteys fete 1 

Mtfm kite. Hgit ]U||a J 

jteiL^, IjteTitriiH it teg^gUgJI H|U 

Water 

Otter Onruai Offkesi Nm Yak, Ut teylu , Hmj 
l S tomm 


Aimm to* tcrifif 



The bellboy’s buttons come with 
every hotel we build... 


.., another shining Cementation Package Deals offer these 
example of the thoroughness of the major advantages: ■ Fixed price, certi- 
Cementauon Service. The hotel’s fied by independent assessors, cover- 
complete down to the smallest detail, ing everything from inception to 
ready to open for business and opening ceremony m Guaranteed corn- 
start earning money for you straight pletion date ■ Undivided responsibility 
away. ■ Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 

^Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the sevendcfl ? Then first 
consult Cementation —the British specialists m designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 


Cementation 


The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Co. Ltd., 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: 01-764 J030. | 



The Tunis Hilton Hotel, toas a package 
deal commissioned by the Tunisian 


Qovenmtekt. 

Architects: Replan Squire and Partners, 
London, 








I Sir 

\ (onomisr 


August id, i 



Policy’s not on holiday 

The most urgent reason why Mr 
Wilson’s government needs to 
resist inflationary wage settle¬ 
ments now is to prevent a rise 
in unemployment this winter. The 
danger of a slowdown in world 
trade also makes it important to 
have plans for increasing interna¬ 
tional liquidity at the ready, page 
it. Internally, Britain’s latest 
retail trade figures are still just a 
bit too bumptious, page 54 . The 
latest state of play in current 
industrial disputes, page 55 . 


The elephant’s choice 

Mr Richard Nixon’s nomination 
as Republican candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States 
is not exactly inspiring news, but 
it should be greeted in the rest of 
the free world with something 
much better than a shudder, page 
9 . Our correspondents report from 
the convention in Miami Beach, 
page 17 . 



Badflying weather 

Into the red with too .many jets ? 
That’s what the airlines could be 
doing, page 51 . 



Dubcek gets his chance 


But he has still got to satisfy the 
Czechs' demands for continuing 
reform without making the 
Russians run out of patience, page 
10 . How the Czechs feel about 
their victory, page 30 . 


Uncompetitive Wall Street 

Recent hearings have exposed 
the many undesirable results of 
the present inflexible Tate atnic* 
ture of the New York Stock 
Exchange, page 64 . 


Tripped up by a cable ? 

It could happen to American 
computer manufacturers if they 
arc forced to merge with the 
cable companies *, and, as 
America goes, so goes the rest of 
the world, page 5 a. 


Glory on the moors 

The second of our series of 
“leisure briefs" looks at the top 
people’s patfifoe of grouse shoot¬ 
ing* page 44- 
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Papal Encyclical 

Sir— If you will allow a leas sensitive and less 
refined mind in the Catholic Church to com¬ 
ment on your article “ What World ? ” I 
would say that the author has in fact, as 
he himself suggests, made “an unacceptable 
and ignorant intrusion into the world of 
theology .* ¥ On the other hand, I find it 
hard to balance against this the assertion that 
the Pope has made an “ uninstructed foray 
into ... the world of sociology and econo¬ 
mics." On the contrary, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, the encyclical deals primarily with 
the very essence of the life of the Christian 
couple. * 

No doubt it is absurd—in the secular 
vision of the world—for an Italian bachelor 
to talk about such things, but what do we 
married people know about human sexuality 
that is of so much greater value ? We can 
only generalise outward from our own per¬ 
sonal experience—a hazardous exercise at best 
—and amongst us you will find every point 
of view, including that expressed by the 
Pope. Much will probably depend on the 
density of our spiritual life. 

No doubt, too, the encyclical will be 
ignored by the majority of lay Catholics. 
But what of that ? Did not our Lord say, 
“ For many are called, but few are chosen ? ” 
The Pope has, to be sure, placed the voca¬ 
tion of Christian marriage on a high spiritual 
level. The Church has, in fact, always taught 
that this is where it belongs even to be fidly 
human. The admonition of our Lord is not 
forgotten: “ If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me." Still, your article stands as 
a good example of the secular mind at work. 
—Yours faithfully, M. Clark 

Nyon, Switzerland 

Sir —As an Anglican I am impressed by the 
fearless leadership given to the faithful by 
Pope Paul's encyclical. 

In contrast the more one studies the content 
of your article (August 3 rd) upon the subject 
the greater is the sense of nausea caused by 
the human selfishness and decadence which 
it exemplifies.—Yours faithfully, 

Dublin Templemore 


Rhodesia 

Sir —Congratulations on your article “ The 
Race in Rhodesia " (July 27th). 

White Rhodesians intend to exercise power 
for some time to come but the majority dislike 
apartheid. Race relations, as'anyone can see 
who visits Rhodesia, are better than in most 
African countries. External pressure can only 
erode these facts. The pressure of sanctions 
in order to force an agreement may make 
sense. Sanctions coupled with a refusal to 
negotiate under any terms short of virtual 
unconditional surrender can only encourage 
the minority to support apartheid. 

As you suggest, Rhodesia cannot lose even 
though, because of unemployment, the security 
‘position may deteriorate, in which case it will 
receive more and yet more South African 
help. If we want any future chance of a 


developing multi-racial society in Rhodesia we 
had better start talking now, though it may 
already be too late. The key is surely the 
“ blocking quarter " which, after recognised 
independence, would prevent any legislation 
designed to erode black African rights under 
the constitution. If the British Government 
Would accept that this is the baric principle 
agreement could still be reached.— Yours 
faithfully, Patrick Wall 

House of Commons, SW1 

Racing and Breeding 

Sir —I was surprised to read the unconstruc- 
tive article (August 3rd) summing up Sir 
Henry Benson's report on the subject of 
horse-racing and breeding. You appear to 
accept that this country should be relegated 
to third place behind the United States and 
France. You seem to think it is a new idea 
that money drawn from betting should go to 
the improvement of racing and breeding after 
a large sum has been syphoned oil by the 
Inland Revenue. This foim of taxation has 
produced an incredible figure for the State 
of New York alone. It is, in fact, the 
almost universally accepted method of run¬ 
ning horse-racing. 

We are fortunate indeed in having inherited 
the British racehorse, which appears indigen¬ 
ous to western Europe and thrives in this 
country, so much so that the rest of the 
worid has to come here to replenish its 
stock. You say that public funds are needed 
in order to reduce exports. The truth is that 
if we have to sell our foundation mares we 
are selling the geese that lay the golden eggs. 
It is from these mares that we have been 
able, throughout the years, to sell good race¬ 
horses and stallions abroad and can continue 
to do this if the industry is properly organised. 
This is an established fact. 

Surely it is contrary to modem thought 
that only the privileged few should see racing 
at, as you suggest, 12 courses instead of the 
existing 6o-odd. Why should not the holiday¬ 
makers visiting, say, Brighton and Yarmouth 
have the opportunity of passing their leisure 
hours on a nearby racecourse ? The organisa¬ 
tion of leisure is indeed important in this 
industrialised island which is being driven to 
increase exports. If we follow the unbiased 
views of Sir Henry Benson and his committee, 
wc can put racing on its feet, produce a 
staggering figure for the Revenue in a few 
years and at the same time increase our 
exports of colts. Their claim to fame will be 
that they will have won high stake money 
in our international races and be the envy 
of the racing world. If we accept your article 
and disregard the report it is we who will 
be the mugs—the word is yours, not mine.— 
Yours faithfully, jew Musum 

Thetford , Norfolk 

Belgian Steel 

Sir —In your article “European steel after 
the storm " (July 13th) you had some hard 
words for the Belgian steel industry. 

We would like to point out that this 
“handful of smaller producers laden with 
spare capacity in old well-written down 
plant" has, Almost every year since 1960, 
invested more dollars per toil Of steel pro¬ 
duced than the Community as a whole, with 
the result of several brand new plants or 
divisions now in production. The Belgian 
companies quoting the lowest official puces 
(in which you see the root of all evils) ait 
also among those with the highest level of 
productivity in the Cqrompuity andL the 
soundest financial poritton. Is it really a grime 


if they now develop their sales in a community 
which was designed piteMy “to establish 
conditions limiting by themselves the btyarr 
rational distribution of production at the 
highest level of productivity’’ as the Treaty 
of Paris says? 

We also think that in a general common 
market it would be a nonsense to search for 
an equilibrium of trade balances in every 
direction and in every specific industry. If 
Belgium is a net exporter of steel towards 
France and Germany, these two countries 
are net exporters towards Belgium for other 
products. In 1967, for example, Gezmany 
was a net exporter towards Belgium for 
£44.2 million of minerals (especially coal) 
and for £117 million of steel manufactured 
products, which benefited mainly the German 
steel companies.—Yours faithfully, C. Owry 
Groupment des Hauls Foumeaux et 
Brussels Acieries Beiges 

Ports 

Sir —1 feel I must Comment on your article 
of July 20th about the Minister of Trans¬ 
port’s decision to reject the proposed new 
West Dock at Bristol. Yoy say that the 
Minister has applied a harsher set of guide¬ 
lines to this project than to others. But he 
himself refuted this allegation in some detail 
in the course of the debate on July 8th 
(Hansard, Col. 148). Mr Marsh quoted then 
examples of the rates of return expected on 
other port developments, 10.5 per cent to 
13 per cent on Stages 2 a 3 at Tilbury, 9.6 
per cent at Seaforth and so on, Moreover, 
as he then explained, the West Dock pro¬ 
posal was rejected precisely on the grounds 
of pressure on national resources—the grounds 
on which you say “there would have been 
little reason to criticise the decision." 

Again, had your correspondent read 
the published letter from the Minister 
to the Chaiiman of the Port of Bristol 
Authority on his speech in the debate he 
would have realised that the Minister—while 
not accepting that the decision meant the 
inevitable decline of Bristol as a port—was 
very well aware both of the long-temt impli¬ 
cations of the decision for the grain and 
other bulk-using industries of Avonmouth, 
and of the possible stimulus to industrial 
development which provision of deep-water 
bulk-handling facilities can provide. But the 
West Dock was not intended to provide 
either for the larger bulk-carriers (e.g., ore 
vessels) or, indeed, exclusively for bulk 
traffics. The traffic originally in prospect 
for the oil berth had vanished and one or 
two of the other berths were intended to be 
used for general cargo. Moreover, if the 
Government is to give a deliberate stimulus to 
die development of facilities for bulk¬ 
processing industries, is the fastest growing 
sub-region in the country (and a site physic¬ 
ally leas promising than many others) the 
right place for it ?—Yours faithfully, 

Gregor Mackenzie 
House of Commons, SWs 

Accountants 

Sir-— -I must congratulate you on the very 
osmpreheiuive article oh the accountancy 
Ifdression’* present standard in Great 
Britain and abroad (August 3rd). 

May I point out, however, that the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants in Scotland does 
provide evening classes for examination pur¬ 
poses and that the minimum preltannary 
qualification for that Institute includes tyro 
“A” levels.—Yours faithfully* S. McLennan 
Woking, Surrey K ' 
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The Nichimen Man: 
He goes places 

for you 


The upper reaches of the Menam 
River in Thailand may be out of the 
way for most persons, but the 
Nichimen Man is there. 

He's there because Nichimen exports 
machinery, textiles, chemicals and 
metals to Thailand. And purchases 
cottonseed, maize, rice, rubber, lumber 
and minerals from Thailand. 

Can he help you? 

Try his personal service. 

There are 3,500 trained Nichimen 
Men around the world in our more 
than 70 branches. Their experience is 
dealing in raw materials, in finished 
goods, in construction. They can 
arrange import and export of technology. 
They can advise on 
investment procedure. They are 
backed by the full resources of one 
of Japan's largest trading companies. 

Our idea: Before you choose a 
Japanese trading company, have a 
talk with the Nichimen Man. 

He'll go places for you. 


8 Nichimen Co*, Ltd. 

C.P.O.Box 18, Osaka, japan Cable: "NICHIMEN OSAKA" 

London: Nichimen Co, London Branch/Tower Block \ Hillgate House, Ludgate Hill, London, E C. 4 Hamburg: Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.H./Hamburg 
36, Cross Bleichcn 12 Duesseldorf: Deutsche Nichimen G.m.b.H./Duesseldorf, Immermannstrasse 13 Brussels: Tradinter S.A./24 Avenue Mgnlix, 
Brussels 5 Paris: Nichimen franca 5.A./231, Rue Saint Honore, Paris 1«* MSIgnor HkHmm Italia $.p.A./Corso Eyropa, 7, 20122 Milano 
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wire is 


Because whatever you make - 
front safety pins to six inch cables 
chances are Rywire can help you make 
" thein better, cheaper. Rywire: versatile 
;ity||tltat industry's made of. Tough, 
fleitro}?, resilient: find a use for it in a 
th^t^ipd economical applications: 
s|i«fii^hening, suspending, binding, tying, 
keeping the chickens at home. Look 
It’s positively ubiquitous. 



Uncwbi^ Stee) 4 Northwest Group/British Stas] Corporaticn. 


if you’re making 
practically anything, 
it’s a good chance Rywire 
could help. Drop us a line (or a wire). 

RYWIRE by 
RYLANDS 

RYUANDS BROTHERS LIMITED 
Warrhtgt)riri‘ ; Lancashire " 
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Coslain has the man 
for the job 


Roy Nolan is 27 But he has success¬ 
fully managed one of the most unusual 
construction jobs in the country-building 
the unique S shaped office block at 
Piccadilly, Manchester 
This demanded considerable strength 
of character to knit together a team and 
command the respect of 200 men on the 
site, some of them old enough to be his 
grandfather 

Yet it also demanded a great deal 
more, a scientific approach to building. 
A special computer program was wrlttert 
to set out the structure on the ground, 
(Ji ncJ the whole project was planned and 




ress controlled with the help of 


Costain's own computer, using Critical 
Path methods 

But Roy Nolan is trained to handle this 
He has a first-class honours degree in 
building end the right sort of experience 
behind him. 

Roy is a confident character. Perhaps 
it’s because he lost his mother when 
he was 10 With his two brothers he 
had to grow up in a man’s world very 
quickly. Now he is in charge of a 
million job 

He is typical of thousands of Costain 
people working in 19 different countries 1 
highly skilled, fully-experienced and 
above all, dedicated 


Many compamescanacquire resources 
in plant and finance, but a construction 
group is only as good as Its people 
Whether it’s building, dredging, mining, 
civil engineering or property develop 
ment, Costain has the man for the job 



RICHARD OCDTAIM LIMITED, 111 WEfcTMlNSTER BRIDX9E ROAD, LONDON S E 1. 
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The Elephant's Choice 


It used to be said that the great strength of America’s peculiar 
system of choosing its main presidential candidates is that 
the long arm of the people’s choice can go deep into the 
barrel and pull out the best available man, whatever his 
previous public role. This was supposed to be in sharp 
contrast to European political systems where preferment in 
politics is more often a matter of climbing the ladder ; so 
that, when there is a vacancy at the top, the choice is limited 
to two or three familiar—perhaps far too familiar—figures. 
The nomination of Mr Richard Nixon as Republican 
candidate is in a sense a signal refutation of this American 
dream. Professionalism in politics has proved to be all-impor¬ 
tant again. Familiarity, it has been deemed, breeds consensus. 

There are advantages as well as disadvantages in this. One 
of the advantages is that Mr Nixon is more ready for the 
job as his country’s chief administrator than most other 
Republicans. If Mr Nixon becomes president, there will be 
no interregnum after January before an expert administrative 
machine starts rolling again. In America, as in other major 
countries, it is this administrative machine that takes the 
greatest number of the government decisions that affect 
the ordinary man. In particular, the management of 
America’s internal economic policy is nowadays likely to be 
in expert hands whoever is in the presidency (especially when 
it is a man attuned to operating within a modem administra¬ 
tive system, as Mr Nixon certainly is). Those who have been 
frightened by some of the Republicans’ speeches from Florida 
this week—extolling the virtues of more balanced budgets, 
just when most outsiders are frightened that America might 
trip into a recession—should have no exaggerated fears. 

The bigger worry about a potential President Nixon is. 
oddly, that this man chosen as a unifying consensus candidate 
within the split Republican party might prove an exacerba- 
tor of national divisions within the great republic. He has 
been chosen as a representative of the Eisenhower centre 
of his party, but he lacks ex-President Eisenhower’s greatest 
advantage* Whereas Mr Eisenhower was generally liked even 
by his political opponents, Mr Nixon is rather generally 
disliked by a disturbingly wide stratum of opinion. This is 
perhaps part of the cross that has to be borne by any ipan 
of the centre who has risen by skills as a professional 
politician*, In Britain Mr WU$pn is impeded, even in his role 
of head of government, by vituperation from those on the 
right who label him as “shifty*” In America Mr Nixon 
*r*who^ if elected, would also have to fill the dignified office 


of head of state, as well as being the symbol in every country 
of America’s leadership of the free world—is still labelled 
by the left as “ tricky Dicky ”, from whom nobody should be 
happy buying even his new and more reputable 1968 brand 
of secondhand cars. Even if a President Nixon followed 
the most progressive policies on the relief of poverty and the 
furtherance of civil rights at home, and the protection of 
liberty and the promotion of economic development abroad, 
one has an uneasy feeling that the most, restive sections of 
society would give him insufficient credit for them. 

This lack of the capacity to be admired could be a serious 
handicap in a President at a time when America needs at best 
to pull itself out of a mood of some spiritual stalemate and 
at worst may have to stave off some major physical manifes¬ 
tations of internal discontent. It is one of the factors that 
may swing the election in November against him. But, at 
present, he probably has a nearly even chance of becoming 
the leader of the free world, of which America is still the 
keystone. Those of us who have no votes in America, but 
whose lives and liberties yet depend quite largely upon the 
foreign policies of the United States, therefore necessarily 
have our anxieties engaged in this contest. It is worth setting 
down certain other points about Mr Nixon. 

The first is that it is a long time since the United States 
had a Republican president who played a strong personal 
hand in international affairs. General Eisenhower came to 
the White House in 1953 as a declared internationalist, whose 
world-wide fame was one of his great political assets ; but 
until 1959 the foreign policies of his Administation were 
mainly identified with the powerful personality of Mr Dulles 
(and Mr Eisenhower’s own involvement in the abortive 
summit meeting of i960 was a thoroughly disconcerting 
experience). By contrast, the Mr Nixon who descended upon 
Miami Beach on Monday was a min bent on projecting 
himself as an experienced and responsible statesman of world 
stature. As only one example, his awareness of his unfortunate 
reputation as the man Moscow would least like to do business 
with was dearly one of his reasons for announcing a plan 
to visit the Soviet leaders later this month—if he was 
nominated, and If they would receive him. It is important for 
the long term to have, some day. soon, a Republican president 
who will take a particularly close interest in foreign affairs; 
otherwise, there is a danger that the party while in opposition 
may fall into whatever is to be the latest version of nfeo- 
isolationism In the 1970s. 





IO 
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The second important point to recall is that the process 
the Americans are now engaged in is one that leads ip the 
installing in the White House of a man who will stay there 
for four years, and most probably for eight. American 
responsibility for international leadership is not likely to 
diminish during those eight years. Such leadership calls for 
a president who is not only clear aftout his immediate 
priorities, but also capable of adapting to the changes in 
the world environment that look like being at least as rapid 
in the 1970s as they have been during the present decade. 

Mr Nixon has a talent for adaptability. Even his sternest 
critics would grant him that. There may be a question 
about his skill in deciding on immediate priorities for a 
statesman, as distinct from for a politician. But the platform 
which the Republicans have adopted at Miami Beach does 
not, jn any event, tie him to any blatantly undesirable ones. 
Moreover, many of the priorities he must decide upon look 
as if, in the end, they will depend upon a mixture of flex¬ 
ibility in diplomacy (such as Mr Nixon has shown he 
possesses, in internal party caucuses at least) plus steely 
determination on essentials (which may not be part of Mr 
Nixon’s natural make-up, but which in foreign policy is 
one of his party’s supposed heritages during this age of 
confrontation with the communists). 

The problem of negotiating a Vietnam solution that does 
not involve letting a disastrously evil genie out of the bottle 
is the one that must obviously take first priority among 
the next president’s preoccupations in foreign policy ; it is 
a problem of this mixed elastic-and-iron kind. Moreover, 
behind and beyond it looms the greater problem, which is 
barely mcntionable during an election campaign, of seeking 
some tolerable relationship with a China that is itself still 
undergoing processes of confused and confusing change. 

In Europe, Mr Nixon has emphasised the need for getting 
back on to conversational terms with General de Gaulle. 
This is conventional and evident enough. But behind that, 
too, lies the whole complex of uncertainties for which the 


one word “Europe” is now a misleadingly simple label. 
Western inaction during the Czechoslovak crisis 
to confirm the familiar concept <jf a Europe still dividedinto 
two great-power spheres of influence; The Czechs* apparent 
success in withstanding all Moscow’s huffing and puffing 
may, however, strengthen the rival; concept of a Europe 
steadily moving toward a detente of its own in ways that 
will modify, though obviously not wholly remove, the present 
influence of the superpowers. Mr Nixon’s main potential 
weakness here is that his instinct might be to think in terms 
of the old American-European relationship he grew familiar 
with Mr Eisenhower’s vice president in the 1950s. 

Another major problem during the 1970s will be that of 
the non-European “ third world ” as a whole, the world 
whose hopes have been dashed this year in so many crucial 
respects. Aid programmes are ailing ; Unctad’s trade 
promotion efforts have been blocked ; population control 
has suffered a setback ; there is a general impression that 
supposedly left-wing governments in both America and 
Britain are disposed to allow their cause to rot, while 
admittedly right-wing governments in continental Europe 
and Japan have never been particularly effective aiders 
of all the third world anyway. It may seem over-optimistic 
to suggest that a Republican administration in America 
would turn back this sad tide. But Republicans who regard 
the world as their constituency have in fact had a particularly 
good record in such matters, for example in the World Bank. 
Mr Nixon is not a protectionist. 

By 1976, and indeed by 1972, each of the great interna¬ 
tional problems of today can be expected to loom larger 
rather than smaller. Could a President Nixon grow enough 
in stature over the years to match world problems of this 
magnitude ? To do so would be quite a trick for the Dick 
we now know. But it would not be an impossible one. Any 
liberal European’s comment on his nomination must fall 
some way short of either a welcome or an endorsement. 
But it should also fall a long way short of a shudder. 



Mr Dubcek Gets His Chance 

He has gained a breathing space, but he still has to show that he can 
satisfy his own people without straining Russian tolerance too far 


Mr Dubcek and his men have won a victory, although they 
will sensibly be the last to crow about it. When Mr Brezhnev 
and his colleagues eventually gave way last week at Ciema 
nad Tisou, the Czechs leant over backwards to spare the 
Russians’ blushes—to the extent even of causing their own 
people a good deal of agonised misunderstanding in the first 
24 hours. The Russians, for their part, did what they.could to 
cover themselves by calling in their four co-signatories of the. 
Warsaw letter to play their part in the face-saving last weekend 
at Bratislava. 

So far as one can tell at this stage, the face-saving was 
largely semantic. The Bratislava declaration is drearily gar¬ 
nished with the vindictive phrases about foreign imperialists 
beloved of communist cold-warmongers. But what really 
matters is that it apparently leaves the Czechs pretty well 
where they want to be. The Warsaw letter of mid-July, which 
had told them that what they were doing was quite unaccept¬ 
able, has been quietly dropped into the wastepaper basket— 
A although one suspects that Herr Ulbricht for one has carefully 
jtiteBt his copy. Mr Dubcek has preserved his country’s 
^sovereignty ; there is no longer any talk of permanently 
^ stationing Russian troops—-or even Russian military observers 
V—on Czech soil. He has refused to reimpose censorship or 


sack any of his colleagues. In short, he has successfully 
vindicated the right of his country (and, by inference, of every 
other communist country) to work out its own domestic 
policies without Russian interference. 

In return, the Czechs have promised to remain loyal 
members of the world communist movement in general and 
of the Warsaw pact and Comecon, the economic group, in 
particular. Mr Dubcek and his colleagues have never wanted 
to be anything else—although they believe that the organisa¬ 
tion of both the Warsaw pact and Comecon could be changed 
for the better ; and the great majority of Czechs, whatever 
their private preferences, realise that in the present state of the 
world they have little other choice. So these assurances should 
not have been hard to give. It may have been more painful 
to subscribe to a declaration whose immoderate language 
about west Germany and Israel may hamper the Czechs 
from adopting a more flexible policy towards these countries. 
Moreover, the Russians have presumably lined tip the Czechs 
not only to attend the international communist conference in 
Moscow in November, but also to support there the distinctly 
hard line laid down in the Bratislava declaration. 

The danger of sabotaging the Moscow conference before 
ever it men must have loomed quite large in the Russians’ 
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calculations at Ciema. They must have eventually registered 
the danger signals reaching them from Bucharest, Rome, 
Paris and elsewhere ; and realised that, unless they gave way 
to the Czechs, they would do irreparable damage to the 
already fragile and imperfect unity of the communist move¬ 
ment—to say nothing of their own prestige and influence in 
it. Fortunately for Mr Brezhnev, he took almost the whole 
of Russia’s top leadership with him to Cierna. They could 
see for themselves just how tough the Czechs were being, 
and they could all be implicated in the decision to retreat. 
Mr Brezhnev has certainly not improved his own chances of 
hanging on to power, but the presidium may think it wiser to 
maintain a united front for the time being. 

Although the Russians felt obliged in effect to concede 
victory to the Czechs at Ciema, they have certainly no inten¬ 
tion of giving up the fight. The campaign, in fact, is only 
just beginning, and things could still go badly wrong for 
Mr Dubcck. The Russians would much rather have someone 
else in charge in Prague, and will probably beaver away 
behind the scenes to bring about his downfall. This may not 
worry Mr Dubcek too much—so long as he continues to 
enjoy his present overwhelming popular support. But he will 
have to work to keep that support. He will have to solve the 
problem of how to satisfy the Czechs’ growing appetite for 
change and liberalisation without giving Mr Brezhnev and 
his friends the jitters again. The vague jargon of the 
Bratislava declaration can mean different things to different 
people, and it should not be hard for the Russians to accuse 
the Czechs of infringing at any rate the spirit of the 
agreement. 

Take the question of freedom of expression. The absence 
of official censorship may mean much or little. Officially 
there is no censorship in Hungary, but journalists there know 
better than to write anything of which Mr Kadar might 
seriously disapprove. Czech journalists, on the other hand, 
although they may (and, indeed, should) exercise some self- 
restraint, especially when writing about their Warsaw pad 
allies, have no intention of refraining from writing what they 
want to write just because orthodox communists might not 
like it. In the present climate in Czechoslovakia they can 
take this line. It is for Mr Dubcek to satisfy the Russians 
that press freedom is not undermining the leading role of the 
communist party. 4 If he fails, the consequences could be 
tricky, both for him and for all Czechs with liberal ideas. 

Moreover, the Czechs will not be content with paper 
debates. They will want to express their different beliefs 
through political action. Will they come to feel that their 
ability to take this action is intolerably circumscribed, so 
long as the last word has to rest with the communist party or 
even with the National Front ? Much will depend on how 
the National Front is organised. Even more will depend on 
whether the new Czech communist party statutes, to be 


hammered out at next month’s party congress, genuinely 
guarantee that different points of view shall not be merely 
expressed but taken into consideration in the formulation of 
policy. If the party really is reformed and renovated, it is 
conceivable that most Czechs who are interested in getting 
things done will feel that the communist party is for the 
moment their best—as well as their most prudent—bet. The 
question is whether the kind of communist party which a 
majority of Czechs might think worth supporting—given the 
limitations imposed by their relationship with Moscow— 
would in fact be tolerable to the Russians. Mr Brezhnev and 
his colleagues might argue that according to their lights it 
docs not qualify as a communist party at all. 

They will certainly be worried by the unsettling effect of 
Czechoslovakia’s political experiments on other east Euro¬ 
peans, not excluding the Russians themselves. The Russian 
press may claim that the Soviet presidium’s mission was a 
resounding success. But enough of the truth about what is 
happening in Czechoslovakia will get through to the restless 
Russian, Polish and Hungarian intellectuals— and the 
Ukrainian nationalists—to make them think hard about the 
relevance of the Czech example to their own case. 

The prospect that is haunting eastern Europe today is not 
really that of counter-revolution, but of counter-evolution. 
Peaceful change, if it comes, will have to come by consent of 
the communist parlies. This was how it nearly came in Hun¬ 
gary 12 years ago and how it has come in Czechoslovakia 
These ruling communist parties are all faced with the same 
basic problem: a political system that can no longer meet 
the needs of a rapidly developing economy and society. They 
will not all solve it—if they solve it at all—in the same way. 
Some of them—and this is especially true of the present 
Russian leadership—cannot really bring themselves to tackle 
it at all. All of them may for a time react to the Czech affair 
by nervously reducing, to a greater or lesser degree, whatever 
freedom of expression they now allow. At best, they will try 
to stand still in the political field until they see how Mr 
Dubcek makes out. 

If he succeeds in establishing a system which can still be 
called communist (even if not by the most dogmatic party 
members), while satisfying the political aspirations of most 
Czechs and retaining their support, his example may seem 
very attractive, at any rate in Hungary. The Czech people, 
for their part, will give Mr Dubcek a proper trial run. He 
has, after all, made them feel once again that they are free 
men. This is his greatest achievement so far, and westerners 
must hope that it will be a lasting one. Their freedom may 
turn out to be rather more trammelled than it would be in an 
ideal world. But the Czechs know that in an imperfect world 
compromise is the essence of politics. And, if they go on 
backing Mr Dubcck, it will be very difficult for the Russians 
to do anything about it. 



Policy's Not on Holiday 

Mr Wilson's most urgent reason for resisting wage demands now is to prevent a rise 
in unemployment this winter. There is a real danger that the world export boom 
may be about to fade. Contingency plans for increasing international liquidity 
ought to be at the ready; but they still aren't 


It is important to emphasise again how disastrous it will be 
for the British people if there are any inflationary surrenders 
to the current cluster of industrial disputes. There is a tempta¬ 
tion to forget this because sterling is at present riding high ; 
and because ministers, sunning themselves on beaches, may be 
inclined to tljink that it will be rather nice if the union leaders 
who yvill be carrying the biggest card votes at the Labour 


party conference at end-September arc not all arraigned before 
the courts for illegal strikes in the meantime. But the points 
that all Labour politicians should Jay to their hearts arc these: 

(t)> There is almost bound to be a slowing of the growth of 
world trade in the next few months. In the first half of 1968, 
the best available estimates suggest that imports into Britain’s 
main . export markets were growing at a tremendous average 
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annual rate of nearly 15 per cent. In the second half of 1968, 
the expectation is that this^ annual rate of market growth will 
slow to around 5 per cent—probably to still less by the end of 
the year, especially if America dips towards any recession. 

(2) The British Government's strategy for this year has been 
to cut back domestic demand, in the hope that exports will 
expand to take up the slack. If overseas markets now slow to 
an import growth rate below 5 per cent a year, then there will 
be only one wajr in which Britain can secure the export 
expansion it requires in order to maintain full employment: 
it must increase its share of the trade in each major market. 
It will be unable to do this unless its costs of production rise at 
a slower rate than its competitors’ costs. In present circum¬ 
stances, every British union which gets any wage increase 
above the rate of increase in its members' productivity is 
likely to be throwing more Britons out of work next winter. 
And that is the point which should be remembered by every¬ 
body every time he reads a newspaper headline about “ hopes 
rising for a settlement ” (which is all too often an inflationary 
settlement) of any industrial dispute. 

(3) Between now and October this danger may be disguised 
because tfle next two published overseas trade returns are 
expected to be good. Recorded deliveries of exports generally 
go on rising for some months after a world slowdown has 
begun. The first signs of slowdown are often falls in some raw 
material prices ; significantly, there now seem to be some 
indications of these, and they might cut Britain’s import bill 
before exports find the going tougher. But winter is now the 
danger time. 

(4) The dilemma over unemployment could be consider¬ 
able. The most probable reason for this summer’s relatively 
high (2 J per cent) unemployment rate in Britain is that the 
sharp rise in industrial production last winter (by 4 per cent 
in three months) has not yet shown up in the employment 
figures ; there usually is a time lag. At the beginning of next 
winter, seasonally-adjusted unemployment might begin to fall, 
just as the overseas trade figures could coincidentally look 
sticky again because of the slowdown in foreign demand. 
There might then be orthodox clamour actually to intensify 
the domestic squeeze. On present evidence, it will probably 
be right to resist this ; but brutally, there is unlikely to be 
scope for genuine internal reflation in the year ahead unless 
the balance of payments is going very well indeed—and 
this assumption must apply even if seasonally-adjusted 
unemployment rates do not start coming down (i.e. even if 
last winter’s rise in production proves to have been the result 
of a maintainable rise in productivity). The only viable 
internal anti-unemployment policy is to keep down costs, and 
try to see that exports take up the slack. 


This does not mean that all economic policy must now 
be passive or restrictive. The danger before the world economy 
this winter arises because the two reserve currency countries 
of the United States and Britain are each having to meet 
balance of payments problems by slowing their internal 
economies, and this in turn is threatening to lead to a slowing 
of world trade. The reflationary action that is needed is not 
within the internal economies of these two countries, but 
directly upon world trade. In other words, this winter is 
likely to be the right time for a deliberate expansion of 
international liquidity. 

In recent years, the approach to a more modem inter¬ 
national liquidity system has taken the form of a bankers’ 
minuet. The tolerably sensible scheme for special drawing 
rights in the International Monetary Fund has been put into 
position, but it is doubtful if it will be ratified by sufficient 
countries in time for this winter ; and after ratification there 
may still be rows about implementing it unless some pre¬ 
planning is done. 

A major trouble in all the debates has been that France 
believes at heart that any increase in world liquidity should 
come at least partly through a rise in the-official price of 
gold, while any mention of a possible change in the gold price 
drives some people in Washington neurotic. The British 
Government has not wanted to annoy Washington on this 
matter, so it has concentrated on acting as a broker in securing 
compromise agreements which sound fine on paper, but have 
not actually been put into effect. 

Mr Jenkins should now decide that the crucial contingency 
need for this winter is to have a plan for increasing world 
liquidity which could, in an emergency, be put into action 
very quickly. Among the main protagonists in past debates, 
the French should now be more amenable to change, because 
France will be among those who will need to use any new 
“ artificially-created liquidity ” that becomes available in 
1969 ; while the United States will have a new President 
after January who will not have been thinking in particularly 
urgent detail on such erudite matters as world liquidity 
during these election months. Mr Jenkins’s object should be 
to talk in private to the Germans, French and others ; and 
to try to secure their agreement about how much new short¬ 
term international liquidity should be created—and in what 
form—if, say, by next February the annual rate of growth 
in world trade has slowed to some low figure like 2 per cent. 
This scheme should be ready to be presented to a new 
American administration as a matter which could need prompt 
implementation in early 1969. The wagons of moderate 
international reflation may need to be set rolling then. 



Estate Agents' Watchdog 

The new Estate Agents Council, and the prospective bill controlling 
the business, will marginally restrict competition. But they will not 
give the public the new type of service it needs 


Where does a professional rule for the protection of the 
public end and a restrictive practice begin ? At some point 
or other, nearly all professions in Britain lay themselves open 
to the charge of drawing that line too much in their own 
favour. It is a charge Which the new Estate Agents Council 
is anxious to avoid. It is sponsored by nine professional 
^^ppt|cb^ons, whose members form a majority on the council ; 
* but * n ^birth has been strictly supervised by the Board of 
%lpde, which rightly insisted on a lay chairman and lay 
*lftSpfeBentation. In the background is the Monopolies Commis¬ 


sion, which is compiling a report on house agents, and also 
conducting a general investigation of restrictive practices in 
the professions. 

The Estate Agents Council runs a register of recognised 
practitioners. At present, anybody can enter the business of 
helping people to sell property, whether he is on this register 
or not. This is expected to change next ’year after the 
introduction early next session of a private member’s bill 
(With government backing) which will give estate agents on 
this official register something like a closed shop. Last year 
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private house-buyers spent more than £2,000 million on 
over 600,000 houses ; so there is considerable public interest 
in securing an efficient and honest service. How likely is 
statutory control to achieve this aim ? 

The estate agents’ professional associations, especially the 
three chartered bodies (surveyors, land agents, and auction¬ 
eers), have made attempts in the past to obtain laws that 
would bar other people from estate agency business. In 1963 a 
private member’s bill, which would have virtually restricted 
the field to the “ chartereds,” aroused strong opposition from 
people in the business who were not members of one of the 
professional institutes. They formed a club of their own, 
the National Association of Estate Agents. After a brief 
struggle—and in time for the formulation of another 
unsuccessful bill in 1965—-the “nationals” joined the 
establishment: in return for gaining the point that statutory 
recognition would be given to those already in practice for 
two or more years, whether they held any formal qualifications 
or not. 

This is the principle on which the Estate Agents Council 
now works, and which is likely to be written into any new 
law for enactment in the parliamentary session 1968-69. If 
a bill is enacted, some people who might have relevant 
experience outside the business—for instance in a building 
society—will be barred from setting up as estate agents, while 
others who have merely paper qualifications in certain 
subjects will be allowed on to the register. Some professionals 
would like, eventually, to insist on a special pre-registration 
exam for all agents not otherwise qualified in subjects like 
rating and land law. 

None of this matters very much as long as registration 
remains voluntary. One in four practising estate agents is 
believed to be “ unattached ” to any professional organisation 
(including the NAEA) at present. In the first three months 
of the register, 6,000 “ attached ” agents, who qualify auto¬ 
matically, were enrolled ; the eventual figure is expected to 
be about 12,000. But only 1,000 “ unattached ” agents have 
so far been registered ; some dozens ” have been turned 
down, mainly on grounds of insufficient experience. The 
council’s definition of relevant experience includes working 
for another agent in a job where sales were carried through 
single handed. The position of local authority employees 
engaged in property transactions, who wish to switch to 
private practice, has not yet been defined. 

In its voluntary capacity, the council feels it can be fairly 
strict about registration ; but it is admitted that statutory 
registration is likely to be a rather milder affair, at least 
to begin with, so as not to rob anybody of his livelihood. 
This is a pleasantly unrestrictive approach, but it sits rather 
ill with any serious claim that the new law will automatically 
sort sheep from goats for the protection of the public. The 
register is, however, backed by some worthwhile safeguards. 
One is the system of “ honesty bonding ” : a registered agent 
is obliged to subscribe to an insurance policy, minimum value 
£20,000, from which any member of the public would 
be reimbursed if an estate agent ran off with his deposit 
money. And there will soon be a rule that estate agents, 
like solicitors, must keep clients’ money in a separate bank 
account. Such elementary precautions against fraud could, 
of course, be imposed by the government whether or not 
there were any registration system. 

An agent will risk losing his place on the register (and 
therefore, under a statute, his right to practise) if he trans¬ 
gresses a code of conduct, soon to be published by the council. 
The chartered bodies already have codes of conduct. like 
other such professional codes, their main purpose has been 
to try to prevent members pinching business from each other. 
The Estate Agents Coiincil has had to steer an uneasy course 


between pressure of this kind from the associations and the 
Board :of Trade’s keen eye for restrictive practices—although 
as long as the system is still voluntary the Board of Trade 
is not obliged to take a very firm line. 

The code, when published, is likely to be fairly innocuous: 
mainly concerned with the kinds of action which are already 
covered by the Misrepresentation Act. Predictably; Sind 
unfortunately, it will reinforce the solicitors’ monopoly of 
conveyancing. There is likely to be a rule about declaring 
any interests which might conflict with the client's (aimed 
at agents who buy clients’ property cheaply through third 
parties). It will be interesting to see if this is held to apply 
to things like directorships in property companies. So-called 
unfair competition—such as offering to waive a commission 
if a certain price is not reached—is something a lot of member 
agents want to ban too. They must not be allowed to ban it. 

Arguments are still going on about methods of seeking 
business other than Ordinary advertising (which is of course 
the life-blood of the trade). Eventually, the code of conduct 
is likely to ban only the sort of personal door-knocking which 
might be thought troublesome to the public—but, to the 
annoyance of some professional bodies, and to the relief of 
people who believe in competition, this is not likely to apply 
where the property is already being advertised by another 
agent. Unfortunately, the code will not go so far as to condemn 
the practice which is common in many parts of the country 
of insisting on “ sole agency ”—so that a client cannot choose 
to sell through more than one agent. Such practices, and 
the whole question of fixed scale fees, are matters left to the 
Monopolies Commission. 

In many respects, the Estate Agents Council and the 
proposed new law arc worthy and welVmeaning ventures ; 
but they will not lead to houses being sold more cheaply 
or more efficiently than before. All these problems highlight 
the absurdity of trying to govern what is essentially a com¬ 
mercial service in the same spirit as it is thought proper to 
govern the conduct of doctors and lawyers. Of course, thf 
spirit is not the same, as the many compromises show. In 
which case, why not rely on normal safeguards against 
commercial malpractice rather than on setting up a system 
which purports to impose standards—but which will tend, 
if anything, to reduce competition and will not offer the 
public any notably better service ? 

The red herring of 41 professionalism ” is anyway at variance 
with the way estate agency is regarded by many practitioners. 
It is common to distinguish between the 44 commercial ” 
business of selling property and more 44 professional ” types of 
work like valuation or surveying. Rules which insist on 
recognised qualifications are appropriate in highly skilled fields 
like quantity surveying and even in lesser ones like rating 
valuations, but they do little to tell the public which agent 
is likely to find a willing buyer most quickly for his house. 

If the public wants the reassurance of knowing that an 
estate agent is also an expert in the laws of compulsory 
purchase or in methods of building construction, Well and 
good. A voluntary register will suffice for that. But such 
matters are really generally of more interest to buyers than 
to sellers of property—and it seems sometimes to be forgotten 
that the agent’s job is to act for the seller. Increasingly, 
in the realm of commercial property, large agents act as 
gdviseis to property investors ; and it is then that qualities 
other than sheer sales ability start to matter. What is still 
missing for the ordinary man in the street, making the biggest 
investment of hir lifetime when he buys his house, is any 
disinterested, aH-rouhd source of advice on his purchase. If 
the Estate Agents Council turned its attention to providing 
this, it really would be breaking new ground. But it also 
would not be an estate agent’s council. 
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Soldiering On 

The special role that the British army can play in Europe should 
draw on the skills it has accumulated outside it 


The British army has been having a thin time of it lately. 
Recruiting is poor. Regimental traditions are taking another 
hammering. Morale is bruised. Above all, 300 years of small 
wars, the bloody commas of empire, are drawing to a close. 

The army is not finding it easy to wrench its thoughts 
away from active service outside Europe to passive deterrence 
within it. Understandably, what was achieved in Borneo, 
Malaya and Aden still grips the soldiers’ imagination, but 
is regarded as a role now thrown into the discard. It is 
true that the army is preserving a “ general capability ” for 
use outside Europe. But when one looks at its size (a brigade 
group plus supporting naval and air forces), and at the 
distances involved—and then broods upon the strength of the 
political will that would be needed to commit such forces to 
action—it is clear that this capability is now for providing 
a stirrup pump rather than a fire brigade. What the with¬ 
drawal from the Indian Ocean means for the soldier is less 
opportunity to do the job he is paid to do, to fight. 

There are some fears that the skills accumulated in police 
actions, confrontations and wars since 1945 ‘may go to rust 
on European garrison duty : that the “concentration” of 
military effort on Europe, about which Mr Healey talks so 
often, could produce a rigid, almost inbred, habit of thinking. 
But there are also hopes on which to build. The army lias 
plenty of combat experience tucked under its belt : through¬ 
out its ranks, orders have been given and taken where they 
really matter—under fire. No other European army can 
claim as much. Necessity has given a fine polish to training in 
the army. Its equipment is good and the developments now 
in train—in helicopters, armoured cars, armoured personnel 
vehicles and, crucially, in artillery—all point in the right 
direction, towards Europe. For the ig7o*s Britain’s small 
professional army, so long as it keeps its ranks filled, can do 
its job well in its own continent. 

What is that job ? It would be a waste of talent, equipment 
and experience if it were to consist solely of maintaining the 
British Army of the Rhine in western Germany and its 
reserves back in this country. It is essential, under present 
conditions of detente, that BAOR and its reserves should 
be kept up to their present strength, simply because a divided 
Germany is still potentially the most dangerous flashpoint in 
European politics. But this is part of Nato’s wider task : to 
present a united front to communism, just as the Warsaw 
Pact (as the Russians re-discovered in Czechoslovakia) is 
there to present a united front to democratic capitalism. 
Germany is the centre of Nato, but Nato has flanks as well, 
stretching from eastern Turkey to northern Norway. 

Whether Russia’s strategic aims are basically defensive or 
aggressive is a matter for endless, circular argument. But it 
is plain that either purpose would be served if the Nato 
alliance were weakened, its partners driven into squabbling 
national groups. Russian strategy will be flexible enough to 
exploit any opportunity to bring this about—by political and 
economic blandishments, internal subversion and, if needs be, 
by external threats. And, because of the fear of the big 
nuclear bang, such nibbling attacks at the cohesion of Nato, 
resulting in low level confrontations between the Nato and 
Warsaw Pact powers from which either side can withdraw 
gpRhout too much loss of face, seem to be more probable 
Ppn a direct, full scale onslaught. 

the best way to stop external threats from 
developing (or to nip them smartly in the bud), is for Nato 


either to maintain multi-national forces on the spot (as in 
Germany) or to demonstrate its readiness to rush a multi¬ 
national force to aid local forces that are threatened. 

This is basically a demonstration of mobility, in which 
the speed with which troops can be sent out as reinforcements 
compensates for the weakness of the troops already on the 
spot. It is within this concept of strategic mobility that the 
British army, working together with the navy and the air 
force, has a particular contribution to make to Nato, over 
and above its BAOR commitment. From its recent (and 
not so recent) services outside Europe it has accumulated a 
vast body of knowledge and doctrine on how to move troops 
over long distances, how to command a joint services force, 
how to keep it supplied, how to maintain communications 
and how to use the troops once they are therer Need created 
this knowledge. It is now very much part of the bloodstream 
of the army. And, because Britain still has the planes and 
ships to carry such mobile operations out, the army knows 
it could repeat in Europe what it did outside it. 

To maintain that ability, the British forces will have to 
keep up to scratch their thinking (not so difficult because 
they are very much predisposed that way) and their 
equipment (more difficult because of its cost). Among 
other things this will mean preserving adequate naval 
and air transport elements ; using combat aircraft that have 
good ferry ranges ; and putting even more emphasis on the 
development of weapons and equipment for the army that 
can be transported by air. 

Any efforts to preserve the mobility of the army should not 
be at the expense of the commitment to the direct defence of 
Germany. Nor need they be, for brigades or divisions that 
could be rushed to anywhere in Europe could obviously be 
rushed out to Germany. 

It is not disparaging to say that other European armies 
are not so imbued with the doctrine of strategic mobility 
and the tactics of long range joint warfare. Their primary 
need was, and still is, to maintain troops on the spot to guard 
their own national territories. Outside the BAOR commit¬ 
ment, Britain’s military role in Nato should be very much 
the provision of reserves immediately on call—a role to which, 
in low level confrontations, a small, professional army is 
especially suited. 

Military mobility within an alliance opens the door to 
political flexibility in any crisis. But there is a snag. The 
technical means of switching troops from one area to another 
can exist—and within the British forces do exist—but the 
political will to make the switch may not. In the committee- 
ridden atmosphere of Nato a firm political decision, resulting 
in prompt military action, is not easily arrived at. Hence, in 
offering mobile forces to Nato, Britain will have to back up 
the military means with the political will to throw its weight 
off the side of prompt and decisive action. 

If Britain preaches and demonstrates the doctrine of mobility 
in Europe, its benefits may rub off on others —first within 
Europe itself and then, once Europe became fully alive to 
its interests and responsibilities outside its own shores, farther 
afield. By drawing upon its past, the British army could inject 
a more agile and flexible element into strategic thinking in 
Europe. For that army itself, this points to a less active, less 
exciting and maybe less bloody future than its past. But it 
will not be a jot less significant. 
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Umited 

Pierson, Heldring ft Pierson Rodo International NL M. Rothschild ft Sens J. Henry Schroder Wagg ft Co. 

Umited Umited 

Joseph Sebag ft Co. Singer ft Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken Sodfttft Gftntrale 

Umited 

Society Gftnftrale de Banque S.A. Stecbholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. 


Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


Berliner Bank Buc 

Aktlenceeeilecheft 

La Compagnie Finandere 


Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank Euramerica-Finandaria Intemaxiom 

Aktlenfeeelleeheft AkUeneeeellechaft 

Frankfurter Bank Guinness, Mahon ft Co. Hambros i 

Umited Umltt 

Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. Istituto Bancario Italiano Kitcat 
Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank SA. Lazard Fifties ft Cie Mees 

Lwembourfeelee 

Morgan Grenfell ft Co. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet ft Cie 


Svenska Haodelsbanken 


S. G. Warburg ft Co. 

(Frankfurt) 


White, Weld k Co. 

Limited 


Dillon, Read ft Co. Inc. The First Boston Corporation Morgan ft Cie International SA. Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 

Kidder, Peabody ft Co. Lazard Frfcres ft Co. Loeb, Rhoades ft Co. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner ft Smith 

Ineorfo'eted Soourltlm Underwriter Umited 

Smith, Barney ft Co. Wertheim&Co. Dean Witter ft Co. Paribas Corporation Bache&Co. Bear, Steams ft Co. 

Incorp o r ated Inco r po rat ed 

Amhold and S. Blekhreeder Beer Securitiei Corporation Burnham and Company » Clark, Dadp It Co. 

Iat< Inoovporotod 

Dominick ft Dominick, R. J. Henderson ft Co., Inc. Model, Roland ft Co., Inc. Swiss American Corporation 

Inco r porated 

August 6,1968. 
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I'Julhnl hi! 


Republicans unite for victory 


Our correspondents et Miami 
Beach report on this week's 
presidential nominating convention 


Four years ago Mr Richard Nixon saw 
no recourse but to acquiesce in the wave 
of Republican party feeling that swept 
Mr Barry Goldwater into the presidential 
nomination and, for a few disastrous 
months, into the party leadership. This 
week Mr Nixon was able to stay mostly 
in his hotel suites putting the finishing 
touches to his acceptance speech, while 
his competitors trod the path from dele¬ 
gation to delegation striving to keep their 
chances alive. His confidence that the 
nomination would conie to him was based 
on a long, laboriously accumulated record 
of services to his party across the country, 
on the command of an excellent staff and 
campaign organisation and on two judg¬ 
ments which proved correct. 

One judgment was that the scent of 
possible success would exert a strong 
enough pull to determine the party to 
unite for the coming presidential contest. 
The second was that, nevertheless, 
because the scars of the past werp still 
raw and the differences of philom^hy as 
alive as ever, the Republican^ could not 
possibly unite around an eastern liberal or 
a western conservative. No combination 
of grbujM could be formed strong enough 
fb prevail against the man of the middle. 
With iquammity Mr Nixon was able to 
watch tfiis week the attempt of the 
llockefeQer) fnd Reagan forces to co¬ 
ordinate their efforts to deny him a victory 
on the first ballot, well knowing that 
their common interest would not outlast 
an initial negative success and that the 


ordinary, limited Republican delegate 
would be shrewd enough to perceive this 
in advance and take account of it. 

This analysis applies merely to the 
mechanics of the nominating process. 
From any other point of view, to put the 
Rockefeller forces and the Reagan forces 
on a par as similar but opposite would 
be unjust to both. Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, in his really rather courageous 
and ingenious effort of the past two 
months to make good the indecision of 
the past and take the lead in Republican 
national affairs, has not been leading any 
ideological movement. His concern is with 
how the government of the United States 
can best be carried on and how the 
Republican party can best be equipped 
to take charge of it for the coining period 
of years. One sees without difficulty that 
the men and the interests that supported 
him in his brave, elegantly conducted 
effort have their ideas of what the first 
tasks of American government ought to be 
in the next presidential term. They are 
responding to the threats that they see 
and to the economic and social needs that 
face them. 

They think that Mr Nixon has shown 
too little sign bf being aware of those 
(mainly urban) needs, that Mr Rockefeller 
as President would have paid more 
attention .to them and also that Mr 
Rockefeller, once nbihinatad^ would have 
had a better chance of getting elected. 
Men like Mayor Lindsay of New York, 
Senator Brooke of Massachusetts and 


Senator Percy of Illinois are distinguished 
from Mr Nixon and his men, as is Mr 
Nelson Rockefeller himself, by their 
urgent urban and social preoccupations 
and not by any systematic difference of 
philosophy about what government is for, 
or what society ought to be like, or what 
America means. These are the kind of 
differences that politicians habitually work 
to iron out and accommodate between 
themselves and now, without much doubt 
—the Nixon-Rockefeller contest for power 
having been resolved—the process of 
accommodation will begin. 

With the Reagan forces it is otherwise. 
The Republican party contains a fair 
scattering of people who see politics as 
the expression of a view of life and a 
view of nationhood. These are the people 
who, four years ago, endowed Mr Barry 
Goldwater rather arbitrarily with the 
attributes of an ideological leader. Mr 
Goldwater, now campaigning in Arizona 
to get back into the Senate, has been back 
in action at the convention this week as 
a politician in the straightforward sense: 
he made a good, quite moderate speech 
to the convention and was received with 
great warmth as a beloved old friend. 
Even four years ago there were plenty 
among the ideological conservatives of the 
party who did not feel that he was quite 
their man. Some of these began even then, 
far. too late in the campaign year for their 
feeling to have any political effect, to feel 
that Mr Ronald Reagan expressed their 
homespun philosophy better. Since then 
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Mr Reagan has been elected to the head 
of a big state government, California's, 
and this year has seen his first essay at 
national political power. Perhaps his 
venture never had much chance : had it 
succeeded, however, it would have meant 
a renewed diversion of the Republican 
party from the business of government to 
the joys of expressing a view of life and 
Vice President Humphrey’s chances of 
being the next President would have been 
vastly improved. 

With some stupefaction one was able 
to wateh on the television screen this 
week (more than once, since he is a 
keen man for publicity) Governor Kirk 
of Florida explaining that his favourite 
ticket' would have Governor Rockefeller 
as candidate for President and Governor 
Reagan for Vice President. Mr Kirk is 
his own law and was the exception to 
the rule. In general, Rockefeller support 
and Reagan support are oil and water. 
This is especially true in the southern 
United States, where conservatism and 
racial prejudice tend to be directly 
equated. The aversion to the Governqr 
of New York on grounds of racial and 
social attitudes was reinforced in the 
minds of the southern delegates by a 
political calculation, that of all possible 
Republican candidates Mr Rockefeller 
would be least able to keep voters from 
following .the racist Pied Piper from 
Alabama, Mr George Wallace, in his 
third-party venture. Both Mr Reagan's 
men and Mr Nixon's men made use of 
this argument in their pleadings with 
the Southerners who (or some of them) 
went through a decidedly restive period in 
the first two days of the convention. 

It was at this point that Mr Nixon's 
policy of achieving the broadest possible 
degree of party unity came into conflict 
with his immediate interest in collecting 
delegates. When the draft of the party 
platform (the Republican programme for 
the 1968 campaign) became known early 
in the week, its moderate tone left no 
doubt that a large amount of give and 
take had been going on between the 
Rockefeller and Nixon camps. Vague 
the platform may be, but it is one on 
which either of the leading contenders 
could have based a national campaign 
without discomfort. At this stage Mr 
Nixon had about boo delegates in his 
camp—not so many short of the 667 he 
needed for victory, though still not 
enough : it was not until Wednesday 
evening, in the last hours before the bal¬ 
lot, that his victory became certain. Mr 
Rockefeller’s efforts had kept many of the 
liberal and moderate delegates out of the 
Nixon camp. Obviously in those circum¬ 
stances there were not a few among Mr 
Nixon’s 600 who regard themselves as 
conservatives. Some of these, when they 
read the platform draft, felt themselves 
let down and became aggrieved ; or else 
they felt the hot conservative breath of 
Mr Wallace on their necks and became 
alarmed. Just at the same time, Mr 
decided to drop the pretence of 
for a call and became an avowed 
te himself—in a way admitting 


that his case was desperate hut, all the 
same, exertiaje; a sudden pull at the 
heart strings of conservative supporters 
of Mr Nixon. 

The mutiny in some of the southern 
delegations was serious enough to bring 
’‘ Mr Nixon down from his hotel suite— 
not, indeed, to take to the road like the 
others, but at least to address the southern 
delegations in person in a room downstairs. 
In doing so he may have created some 
future embarrassment for himself since 
an enterprising newsman from the Miami 
Herald got hold of a tape recording of 
what he said to a group of delegations 
from seven states (Kentucky, Tennes¬ 
see, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Arkansas and Florida) and the District of 
Columbia. According to this account, he 
condemned the busing of children to 
schools outside the neighbourhoods where 
they live to achieve racial balance 
and said that courts of law ought, in 
effect, to keep out of the business of 
running schools. He also said (by the same 
account) that laws against segregation in 
housing, like gun laws, ought to he left 
to the states and not promulgated by the 
federal government. These were the kind 
of remarks the southern delegates wanted 
to hear and it is clear enough why they 
were made : but this tape recording may 
dog Mr Nixon in the future. 

That Mr Nixon and his spokesmen 
and organisers were able to hold his camp 
together almost intact, so that by Wednes¬ 
day it could exert on the uncommitted 
delegations the magnetic pull of the pro¬ 
mise of power, might seem to express a 
rejection of the American conservative* 
bacillus by the Republican bloodstream. 
In reality the conservatives have not been 
rejected ; they have merely been told to 
behave like every body else for once and 
lend a hand in practical politics in a year 
when there is a political opportunity to 
he seized. They have perhaps been 
reassured hv Mr Nixon's choice of a vice- 
presidential candidate—Governor /$p iro 
Agnew of Maryland, no conservative hut 
from a border state, who is being 
rewarded for having started the move¬ 
ment of favourite sons to Mr Nixon. 

Seizing a political opportunity means 
responding in some measure to the state 
of public feeling. Four years ago the fact 
that Governor Rockefeller and Mr Scran¬ 
ton were more representative of feeling in 
the country than was Mr Goldwater was 
a fact brushed aside as of no account by 
the Republican convention at San Fran¬ 
cisco. This time the elders of the party 
did not want adventure : they wanted 
the broadest hand of support rallied round 
the middle. Collisions were avoided by 
almost general consent; dissenting views 
were offered with diffidence and listened 
to with respect ; consideration and civility 
were the rule, a far pry from the ex¬ 
changes of defiance and contempt four 
years ago. The Republican party put aside 
the temptation to spend a week peering 
into its soul and instead made its arrange¬ 
ments to offer itself to the country ps an 
alternative government. 



Platform for today 

That the Republican party has come 
under new management since 1964 was 
apparent early this week when the plat¬ 
form—the statement of policy for the 
election—was adopted .on Tuesday night. 
The followers of Mr Ronald Reagan, the 
right-wing Governor of California, did 
not like it. Neither did the nostalgic 
ye&rners after Mr Barry Goldwater who 
led the party four years ago into a 
reactionary wilderness. Neither presum¬ 
ably did the entrenched right-wing leaders 
of the party in Congress who survived the 
Goldwater holocaust. But the party is now 
in the hands of a man who is determined 
to win the general election in November. 

It is an oddity of American politics 
that the platform is written before the 
presidential nominee is chosen. This 
accounts for the number of platforms that 
are discarded almost before the ink on 
them is dry. But this time, while Mr 
Nixon brooded over his acceptance speech 
on Long Island, his men in Miami dragged 
his party back into the main stream of 
American politics. The 12,000 or so words 
are full of ambiguities and careful balanc¬ 
ing of interests. But the dominant thrust 
is realistic and moderately progressive. It 
remains, as it always, must, for the presi¬ 
dential candidate to fill in the gaps. 

The platform points unmistakably to 
peace m Vietnam from its opening 
references to President Eisenhower who 
cleared the way to an end of the Korean 
hostilities 15 years ago. Here at least 
Governor Rockefeller of New York scored 
a victory, managing with the Nixon forces 
to transform an originally intransigent 
statement into a pledge “ for peace in 
Vietnam ... a positive programme that 
will offer a fair and equitable settlement 
to all based on the principle of self-deter¬ 
mination, our national interests and the 
cause for long-range world peace." 
Negotiations are to he pursued vigorously 
as long as they offer reasonable prospects 
for just peace ; meanwhile there will be 
“ progressive de-Americanisation of the 
war.” 

A Republican Administration will not 
“ condone ” aggression or wars of libera¬ 
tion. But not to condone is not the same 
as fighting ; in the words of the platform 
“ it is time to realise that not every conflict 
is susceptible of solution by American 
ground forces.” Right-wing Republicans 
arc offered for comfort a bitter attack on 
the Johnson Administration for allowing 
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American military predominance over the 
Soviet Union to be frittered away. On the 
surface at least the Republicans are en¬ 
dorsing a policy remarkably similar to that 
now adopted by the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion—though with the promise of a new 
President to carry it out. 

Among a host of virtuous pledges of 
international co-operation, support for the 
United Nations, consultation with allies 
and avoidance of unilateral action, there 
art a few harsh notes. Foreign aid “ must 
be positioned realistically in our national 
priorities.” (Does that mean even lower 
down than it is now?) There is to be no 
expansion of trade with the communist 
countries until 41 they prove by actual 
deeds ” that they genuinely seek peace (a 
triumph, surely, of ideology over econo¬ 
mics). Business pressures come through 
most clearly in the sections on foreign 
trade. Republican policy, the platform 
says, is to work toward freer trade. But 
competition should be made fairer by 
developing 44 fair labour standards.” 

Foreign affairs may be Mr Nixon’s main 
concern but in the platform pride of place 
is given to the huge domestic challenges 
which America faces: the cruel cycle of 
poverty, bad housing, unemployment, 
underemployment and the alienation of 
youth. There is a pledge to make the 
flighted areas of cities centres of 14 oppor¬ 
tunity and progress, culture and talent.” 
There is mention of a national commit¬ 
ment to rebuild the slums, a welcome 
welcome for new towns, a pledge to 
release private and governmental energies. 
Notably the Republicans would give a 
larger part to the states with which they 
would share the federal government’s 
revenues through block grants. 

Like the Democrats the Republicans 
emphasise private enterprise both in hous¬ 
ing and creating jobs ; state and commu¬ 
nity development corporations are to foster 
what in less stately documents is called 
black capitalism. (Although the platform 
recognises the plight of Negroes, Indians 
and other minorities and contains a pledge 
to enforce the laws against racial dis¬ 
crimination, the casual reader might be 
forgiven for imagining that the slums were 
inhabited mainly by deserving white 
Protestants.) What is missing is any 
mention of the federal funds needed to 
revitalise urban life. Instead another 
section promises that, when the war ends 
in Vietnam the money now being spent 
on it will be divided 44 in a balanced way ” 
between domestic needs and reduction of 
the heavy tax burden. 

The closest scrutiny, however, is 
reserved for crime. The. temptation to 
appeal to the general fear of violence 
was great and it was not resisted. (Too 
gentle a line would also have given former 
Governor Wallace, the independent con¬ 
servative candidate, an opening in the 
campaign to come*) “ We will not tolerate 
violence," theplatfonn states in its only 
undefined, {passage X ® u PP< >rts 
"decisive action to auell civil disorder 
prinuuily by statcand local 
although it^alsO promises tp 
Imkpmmw that contribute to ftbiih- 


How Nixon did it 

For a moment on Tuesday morning, the 
day before balloting, Mr Richard Nixon’s 
hold on the Republican party’s presiden¬ 
tial nomination looked in danger of being 
broken, but by mid-afternoon on the same 
day his grip on a majority of delegates 
was tighter than before. The story was 
that of a handful of delegations, particu¬ 
larly southern Ones. Many southern Re¬ 
publicans reckon that the name of 
Governor Ronald Reagan of California at 
the top of the Republican ballot in 
November, even if it might not have led 
to national victory, would at least have 
staved off the threat which Mr George 
Wallace’s independent presidential cam¬ 
paign is posing for local Republican can¬ 
didates in the South. 

Mr James Gardner, a Congressman 
from North Carolina and an increasingly 
worried candidate for Governor, switched 
to Governor Reagan soon after Mr 
Reagan declared his formal candidacy on 
Monday in spite of two years of assiduous 
courtship from Mr Nixon ; he took up¬ 
wards of six votes with him, giving Mr 
Reagan possibly a majority of the North 
Carolina delegation which had previously 
been heavily for Mr Nixon. More than 
a dozen members of the large Texas dele¬ 
gation then threatened to defect. A more 
serious blow came from Florida where 33 
of the 34 votes were said to be going for 
Governor Reagan unless Mr Nixon under¬ 
took to choose a vice-presidential running 
mate acceptable to southern voters. 
Leaders of several of these delegations, all 
nominally for Mr Nixon, admitted some 
difficulty in holding delegates for him. 
Mississippi’s 20 delegates voting as a unit 
were in a mood to join a Reagan sweep 
once it developed. There can be little 
doubt that the rush of the southern 
lemmings to Mr Reagan, followed by a 
number from the mid-western states, 
would have begun if Mr Nixon’s forces 
had not acted. 

They did and with more accomplish¬ 
ment than their opponents. Every 
southern delegation, and several others, 
were called to Mr Nixon’s hotel and, 
after some grumbling, they came. 
Governor Rockefeller, meanwhile, trying 
to induce Northerners to defect from Mr 
Nixon from a hotel inconveniently far 
away up the long Miami Beach spent 
that vital Tuesday visiting a succession of 
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delegations which were at best of marginal 
value to his candidacy. 

What Mr Nixon was saying in private 
to the Southerners on Tuesday morning 
was scooped by the Miami Herald. 
It will not help him in his campaign 
for the general election, but it did 
help to stop the southern stampede away 
from his cause for the nomination. He 
skirted the issue of the Vice Presidency 
with skill and his statements on domestic 
issues stilled the fears aroused in southern 
breasts over the weekend by the liberal 
concessions which his men had made in 
the drafting of the Republican party’s 
policy platform. Mr Reagan, rushing from 
delegation to delegation at incredible 
speed, clearly made a less favourable im¬ 
pression in person than he manages on 
television. 

How rattled the Nixon camp momen¬ 
tarily was early on Tuesday showed in 
their desperate and uncharacteristic 
attempt to shake loose the New Jersey 
delegation (40 strong) from the favourite 
son candidacy of Senator Clifford Case.* 
The tactic differed from their more usual 
one—which had finally succeeded on 
Monday afternoon in the case of Mary¬ 
land—of trying to persuade the favourite 
son candidates themselves tp withdraw 
and announce for Mr Nixon. Senator 
Case just kept control of his delegation, 
only to lose it finally on the convention 
floor as the Nixon bandwagon gathered 
speed. But after talking with their 
followers on Wednesday morning 
Governors Rhodes of Ohio and Romney of 
Michigan, favourite son candidates for all 
but a few of the 106 delegates from those 
two states, were both hedging their bets 
ahead of the evening balloting. At this 
stage it was at last being borne in on 
the delegates that, though Mr Nixon 
might just miss nomination on the first 
ballot, he stood to make a net gain on the 
second through the release of favourite 
son delegations and of the Massachusetts 
delegation hound to Governor Rockefeller 
through the first ballot by the state’s 
primary election law. 

And with this thought came another, 
that all the delegate polls during the last 
week showing Mr Nixon to be narrowly 
short of nomination did not take account 
of a large body of delegates yet to make 
up their minds, and of the fact that 
delegates are left free to change their 
minds as and while the balloting roll call 
is made state by state. Meetings among 
southern delegations on Wednesday 
showed that Mr Nixon’s efforts of Tues¬ 
day had been well directed. Florida 
stuck with him despite the* lack of 
any better guarantee on the Vice Presi¬ 
dency than that he would consult party 
leaders before deciding. Mississippi, 
though half its members preferred Mr 
Reagan* decided to vote as a block for 
MrNixon. The southern revolt was over. 

* A favourite son is a man with political 
influence in his own state, probably the 
Qoyernor, who does not usually intend to 
rim ‘ for the Presidency but who keeps hi* 
States’ delegates pledged to himself until 
he can see which real presidential candidate 
is most worth supporting. 
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Everglades fgrever ? 

FROM A VISITOR TO FLORIDA 

The million people who visited the Everglades 
National Park last year saw it nearing its 
last gasp. This great sub-tropical water park, 
covering nearly a million and a half acres, 
was dying of thirst. Dead fish floated on 
algae-fillcd oxygen-depicted green pools and 
alligators glared balefully from drying ponds 
only a few inches deep. As the fish died, 
birds starved. Scrub willows made big inroads 
in the sawgrass savannahs which are a feature 
of the paii. When the peaty land dried out, 
the danger of fire increased. All this was 
the result of the drought, which started in 
1961, and of the indifference of man, which 
allowed water to be cut off from the park in 
the name of flood control and the needs of 
rival claimants, chiefly farmers. This was 
water which for thousands of years had flowed 
south through the everglades from as far 
north as Lake Kissimee, principally through 
Lake Okeechobee—the second largest lake 
inside the boundaries of the United States. 
The land is so flat that the water flows with 
immense slowness, a mere third of a mile a 
day. But it is vital to the complex cycle of 
life in the everglades. 

This summers visitors—some of the dele¬ 
gates to this week's Republican Convention 
in Miami arc certainly among them—will 
find the park reprieved. The drought (in 
Florida this means not a total absence of 
water, but no rain for several months) ended 
suddenly this spring as the May and June 
rains came down much more heavily than 
normal. Already the park has had nearly 
twice the usual rainfall this year. But animals 
cannot live on yearly averages; there has to 
be water for them at the right time. 

No one knows how much permanent damage 
the park has suffered from the prolonged 
drought. But many species appear to have 
made a good recovery. The park shelters a 
large number of rare and endangered animals: 
the crocodile, which is found nowhere else 
in the United States, the everglades kite (only 
50 remain), the alligator, the roseate spoonbill, 
the eagle, the snowy egret, whose plumes, 
in the days before protection, were shipped 
out by the hundreds of thousands. Damage 
need not be direct. The everglades support 
a vast web of existence with one level of 
creation providing food for that above. 
One tragedy of the recent drought was the 
concentration of alligators—normally solitary 
beasts—at the few remaining water-holes 
where they fell easy prey to poachers. The 
animals and birds could not go elsewhere 
for food and water; outside the park 
conditions were worse. 

But there is better news for lovers of the 
Everglades National Park than this year’js 
rains. Last month Congress approved a Bill 
which promises the park, in time, something 
like the annual 315,000 acre-feet of water 
which is the minimum that it needs to 
suivive. But even this ration 'would be inade¬ 
quate over the long teim. The Bill also 
heralds, it is hoped, an era of closer under¬ 
standing between the federal Corps of 
Engineers, which is responsible for building 
levees and canals to control floods, the state 
Flood Control Authority which operates this 
system and the National Park Service. 

The everglades, making up a fifth or more 
of Florida, sweep in a great band down the 
centre of the southern part of the state. 
Most of them are outside the park itself. Its 
f heart is the Shark River Valley, the " River of 
Grass/' 1-2 feet deep, 40-50 miles wide and 
covered with sawgrass, so called for its cutting 



official drainage district. Then in the nineteen - 
twenties came two fearful floods when hurri¬ 
canes whipped up the shallow waters of 
saucer-like I<ake Okeechobee. At least 2,000 
people were drowned. 

Then the federal Corps of Engineers, long 
concerned with internal navigation in the 
state, began to build levees around the lake. 
A few years later, in 1934, the New Deal 
Congress created the Everglades National 
Park, although it was not formally dedicated 
until 1948 by President Truman. Another 
great flood in 1947 led the Corps of Engineers 
to be more ambitious. They began to build 
levees around the undrained part of the ever¬ 
glades in three huge conservation areas just 
north of the park, partly to control floods 
but also to store water for the growing cities 
in southern Florida—Miami and Fort Lauder¬ 
dale. Two of these conservation aieas are 
run by the state, the third by the federal 
government's game and wildlife authorities; 
all three are maintained for recreation and 
sport. 

As the new levees and canals were built 
the park became almost completely dependent 
on whoever controlled the watergates between 
it and the conservation areas. Neither the 
state nor the federal authorities proved 
sympathetic. The state Flood Control District 
was responsive to the pressure from farmers 
and property developers; the federal Corps 
of Engineers argued that its function was to 
protect some 2 million people from floods, 
not to preserve the park. As a result, when 
there were storms and floods (which occur in 
Florida even when a technical drought exists), 
the water was often run off down canals into 
the ocean as it was this summer. This is the 
quickest, most efficient way to get rid of 
it. So from 1961 to 1966 only a trickle of 
water reached the nark. 

An interim agreement was reached with 
the Corps of Engineers in 1966 under which 
the park received water according to the level 
in Lake Okeechobee, but this was administered 
inflexibly and the damage continued to grow. 
It is much to the credit of Florida’s Governor, 
Mr Kirk, that last year, when it began to 
look at though the park might not suivive, he 
ordered the water-gates to be opened. Conser¬ 
vation groups such as the National Audubon 


Society began to get busy and, as the pictures 
of dead fish and gasping alligators reached 
ordinary Americans, public concern grew. 

As long ago as 1962 Congress had ordered 
a thorough study of the water, resources of 
southern Florida for the purpose of helping 
the park, but pressure on Congress from local 
interests has led to a plan which takes into 
account the needs of all users—farmers, 
settlers and the cities as well as the park. 
This scheme, in which for the first time the 
views of the National Park Service were con¬ 
sidered, reached Congress this spring and has 
now been approved. Under it the park is to 
get the maximum amount of water consistent 
with flood control; as much as possible must 
be transferred to the park before letting any 
run off into the ocean. The levees around 
Lake Okeechobee are to be raised to 
make it possible to store more water and 
pumps arc to be installed so that fresh water 
can be pushed back into the lake. But it will 
still be five or ten years before the park can 
be sure of even the bare minimum it needs. 

All this is a fine new start, though how 
the system will work in practice remains to 
be seen. The state still aigucs that the park 
must share any shortages "bf water which 
occui. This sounds fair. But there may be 
times when for the park to share a shortage 
condemns it to death. Fortunately the new 
head of the Southern Florida Flood Control 
District, unlike his predecessor, cares about 
the preservation of Florida’s unique wilderness. 

At present, if the water is properly 
managed, there is enough for all. But how 
long will this be true, with new farmers 
seeking more land to grow sugar and citrus 
fruit and with people in search of a sunny 
retirement pouring into the state ? Then the 
old cries are certain to be revived: “ Water 
for ducks or people ? ” “Alligators don’t vote.” 

Such slogans are misleading, even from a 
selfish point of view. Tourism is Florida’s 
great industry and the park is an immenre 
attraction. It exists to give enjoyment to 
people, not to alligators. But the eveigladcs 
are also a complete ecological system, with 
much to teach the scientists. A great deal 
has been learned about it as the park and its 
defenders struggled to find arguments for its 
survival. But there are many more secrets 
to be unlocked. If the park dies something 
unique will have been lost to future 
generations. 
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Steel show-down 

Washington, DC 

There is no doubt that the announcement 
of an across-the-board price increase b> 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
immediately following the generous but 
fully expected wage settlement with the 
steel workers’ trade union last week, came 
as a body blow to the government. 
Although the Johnson Administration is 
coming to the end of its days, its successor 
is unlikely to feel any differently about 
the proposition that price stability in the 
modern world requires a degree of 
restraint by private decision makers, 
both in labour and in business, in key 
sectors of the economy. In the United 
States this is not called “ incomes policy,*’ 
but incomes policy by any other name 
still has the smell of failure—with trade 
unions even more than with industry. 

This is not to say that the dramatic 
showdown between the government and 
the steel industry turned out a failure 
from the government’s point of view. The 
one-week war produced, in the end, an 
average price increase of 2.5 per cent, 
with no increase at all on about 30 per 
cent of the industry’s shipments and 
increases on the u remainder less than 
Bethlehem’s original announcement of 5 
per cent. In accepting the final pattern, 
established by the United States Steel 
Corporation, the leading company in the 
industry, the chairman of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, Mr Okun, 

. said that it would save the American con¬ 
sumer $500 million in inflation by com¬ 
parison with Bethlehem’s across-the-board 
move. But the fact remains that steel 
prices will be noticeably higher, imports 
will have more scope to increase their 
already large penetration of the market 
and the industry will remain relatively 
unprofitable. The real culprit was the 
6 per cent plus cost of the wage settlement 
but no one could have expected any less. 

The announcement by Bethlehem Steel, 
which has never been known for great 
sophistication in public relations, could 
hardly have been worse for an industry 
that has not been mmh in public favour 
; anyway. It came at a time when, because 
of hedge-buying inie^ of a strike, pteel 
stocks were enormous and new' orders 
( Wpre already in the doldrums. The 5 per 
[cent increase in prices was far more than 
^enough to cover the - direct additional 


labour costs in the new settlement, which 
the government estimates at about 2 per 
cent for each ton of steel. It came at a 
time when Bethlehem’s president, Mr 
Martin, was leading the parade of indus¬ 
try officials demanding quotas on steel 
imports. And finally, it came just after 
Congress had at last passed a tax increase 
to reduce demand and, it was hoped, to 
swing the economy back toward price 
stability. The President, reacting within 
hours and with a touch of hyperbole, said 
an across-the-board increase in steel prices 
of as much as 5 per cent would have ” dire 
consequences for the economy.” 

But to Mr Martin and many of his 
colleagues, something simply has to te 
done to improve earnings (though nothing 
in recent experience suggests that higher 
prices are likely to accomplish that 
purpose as far as the steel industry is 
concerned). Not many Americans realise 
that the price of a share of stock of 
United States Steel is $40 today against 
$100 ten years ago—and this in the 
industry that is supposed to be the sinew 
of a modern society. Steel shares, though 
the companies still report respectable 
earnings in most years, are going the way 
of railway shares some time ago. The 
industry's distress is understandable. 

To the government, steel prices are 
still symbolically, and practically, import¬ 
ant. The current show-down has run a 
familiar Course, with verbal thunderbolts 
from the White House, orders to all 
government agencies to buy only from 
companies that have not raised prices, 
and so on. But peace lovers and conser¬ 
vative critics of government spending 
alike may be surprised to know that less 
than 5 per cent of America’s steel output 
goes to defence and less than 10 per cent 
to government purchases as a whole. If 
the government’s weapons were the only 
important ones, the industry—if it were 
united—could hold out. 

But, as its practice of increasing prices 
selectively in recent years should have 
foretold, the industry did not prove 
united, though such large producers as 
the Republic and Inland Steel Corpora¬ 
tions followed Bethlehem’s lead. United 
States Steel made its selective increases in 
three jumps and made clear that the third 
was the last. Bethlehem promptly fell back 
to “ remain competitive;” Mr Okuti 
heaved a public sigh of relief and the 
war was over. Adam Smith wdn the vic¬ 
tory aa much as President Johnson.. 


Congress 
goes slow 

It is the dilatoriness of Senators, only a 
third of whom have to face the voters 
in November, which is forcing Congress 
to return to Washington on September 
4th, as soon as the presidential nominating 
conventions are over. The House of 
Representatives has been waiting around 
for Bills to come down to it, say its 
members ; all of their seats have to be 
filled this autumn and all of them should 
therefore be anxious to get home and 
campaign—except that air-conditioning 
is more prevalent in Washington than in 
the grass-roots and September is a hot 
month. 

It will be the Senate's fault, too, if 
Congress has to continue in session until 
Christmas as Senator Mansfield, the 
leader of the Democratic majority, fears 
that it may. For that will happen only 
if there is a prolonged deadlock over the 
nomination of Mr Fortas to be Chief 
Justice of the United States. Already 
what amounts to a filibuster in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, where there is 
certainly a majority in favour of the 
nomination, has prevented it being sent 
to the floor before the recess. The biparti¬ 
san conservative coalition that opposes 
Mr Fortas claims that it is strong enough 
to prevent a vote being taken when the 
nomination does reach the floor. 

Election considerations—the embarrass¬ 
ment of seeming to be against the appoint¬ 
ment of a Jew and of attacking a 
Supreme Court that has defended Negro 
rights—may improve the atmosphere as 
regards Mr Fortas when Congress returns. 
Election considerations may also help the 
legislation restricting the ownership of 
guns, another piece of reprehensibly 
unfinished business. But in other respects 
the tail end of the session is sure to be 
stormy and frustrating, partly because 
members will resent being in Washing¬ 
ton at all, partly because the legislation 
that has been put off is in most cases the 
legislation that Congress dislikes. 

This does not, however, necessarily 
apply to the treaty banning the prolifera¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons, which the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
not reported on yet because it has been 
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This announcement appears as a matter of record only . 

$100,000,000 

EASTERN AIR LINES, INC. 

Equipment Trust Secured Loan Certificates 
Equipment Trust Owner Certificates 


The understgned arranged for the purchase by a group of banks and institutional investors of ap¬ 
proximately $80,000,000 of the aoove Loan Certificates, and for the purchase of approximately 
$20,000,000 of the above Owner Certificates, under an equipment trust which will lease to Eastern 
Atr Lines, Inc., for a fifteen-year period, fifteen DC-9-30 aircraft and five DC-8-61 aircraft. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorporated 

July 30, 1968. 



All these securities having been sold, this announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


New Issue 

$60,000,000 

American Export Industries, Inc. 

5V4% Convertible Subordinated Debentures, due August 1,1993 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. The Furat Boston Corporation 

Drexel Harriman Ripley Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 

Incorporated 

Hombiower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. Lehman Brothers 

Incorporated 

Loeb, Rhoades & Co. Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curds Salomon Brothers ft Hutxler 

Wertheim & Co. White, Weld & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Bache ft Co. Butcher ft Sherrerd 

Incorpo rate d 


New York, N. Y„, August 8 ,1961 
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busy demolishing the foreign aid pro¬ 
gramme. This work has now been com¬ 
pleted by both houses, with the total 
authorisation cut by a third from the 
bare minimum that the President re¬ 
quested, to $357 million for military 
assistance and $1.6 billion for economic 
aid. The severest damage fell on the most 
creative part of the programme, the 
authorisation for development loans at 
low rates of interest. 

Before adjourning, Congress did 
approve two Bills that are constructive 
actually as well as metaphorically^ for 
building more houses and more highways. 
If Congress comes up with the necessary 
funds, the new housing Act should 
provide 6 million dwellings for poor 
families in the next ten years and should 
mean the eradication of substandard 
housing. The highway Bill, which 
extends the inter-state system and 
authorises improvements in urban roads, 
is less satisfactory ; indeed, it may be 
vetoed because of its inadequate provi¬ 
sions for protecting parks and historic 
sites and for beautifying roads. 


Surprise issue 

New York 

The debt managers at the United States 
Treasury deliberately took a hand last 
week in speeding the recent decline in 
interest rates in the money and capital 
markets. The occasion was the Treasury's 
latest financing operation, prompted by 
the maturing of some $8.6 billion in 
United States notes and bonds on August 
15th. In fashioning the new financing 
programme the debt managers clearly had 
their eye on their opposite numbers in 
the Federal Reserve System. I11 recent 
observations to the press the Secretary 
of the Treasury made it clear that the 
Administratioa had grown weary of high 
interest rates and expressed the view that 
some relief was called for, particularly 
now that fiscal restraint had been 
provided for by the tax surcharge and the 
cuts in government spending. 

The Treasury’s tactics for achieving 
this have added a touch of spice to the 
August dog days in the credit markets. 
Most dealers had been looking for the 
refunding of the August maturities to 
be coupled with plans for raising a fair 
amount of new money through the sale 
of short-term notes. But the Treasury's 
debt handlers, confounding the experts, 
decided to lump all of their money 
requirements in a single $10.1 billion 
issue of six-year notes, at a stated rate of 
5f per cent. Then the issue was priced 
a bit on the rich side to yield 3.7 per 
cent and elicited so avid a response that 
investors who subscribed to it last , Monday 
had only 1$ per cent of their orders filled 
(an allotment of 30 per cent is ordinarily 
considered a .satisfactory reception on a 
government offering). 

The Treasury's manoeuvre also set off 
a reaction in both the. resale bond and 



money markets. Predictably the over¬ 
subscription of the note issue was quickly 
communicated to other sectors of the bond 
market, further buoying the prices of 
existing high-grade corporate and local 
government bonds. But the Treasury’s 
manipulation had an even more direct 
effect on the short-term money markets. 
Investors caught out by the Treasury's 
failure to offer the expected short-term 
issue scrambled to place their cash in other 
short-dated obligations. As a consequence 
yields on the Treasury’s latest 91-day 
bill issue fell on average in last Monday’s 
weekly auction to a surprisingly low 4.9 
per cent. This was substantially under 
the present 5$ per cent discount rate, 
the key interest fee that Federal Reserve 
Banks charge for loans to commercial 
banks. 

The Treasury's purpose in all of this is 
clearly to push market rates down to a 
level where the semi-autonomous Federal 
Reserve System may find it has no choice 
but to cut the discount rate to bring it 
in line with the open market. For its part 
in recent weeks the central bank has 
eased up slightly on its restrictive credit 
policy, but it is very doubtful whether 
it will move soon to decisively easy credit. 
The monetary authorities appear to be 
still too worried about inflation in the 
economy to let theif hand be forced pre¬ 
maturely by Treasury shenanigans. 


Octopus swallowed 

Westinghouse Electric Coqxiration, the 
second biggest electrical company in the 
United States, is taking over the Music 
Corporation exf America by an exchange 
of shares.* As a result the largest share¬ 
holders in MCA, its, founder, Dr Jules 
Stein, and its managing director, M t Lew 
Washerman, will end up as thelargest 
shareholders in Westinghouse with sutftftid 
5 per cent of the shares. This is a far 
cry from the days forty years ago when Dr 
Stein (then an, optithalmoiogiftt) set up 
MCA as an agency for dance hands. 

At the height of its power, which 


lasted until 1962, when it gave up its 
talent agency business under threat’ Of 
an antitrust prosecution, MCA had a 
stranglehold over Hollywood, a grip 
symbolised in its nickname, “The 
Octopus.” MCA supplied film studios 
with a package of stars, directors, script 
writers and even technicians. It also 
acquired Universal Pictures and Decca 
Records and invested heavily in producing 
for television. Like other Hollywood- 
based concerns, it has developed the 
property assets that it inherited through 
its purchases of film studios ; it also owns 
a savings and loan association (American 
for building society) and a mail-ordei 
business. 

Westinghouse has been revitalised under 
its present managing director, Mr Donald 
Burnham ; the subsidiary Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company, in particular, is 
being developed, in the hope perhaps of 
becoming a fourth network to compete 
with the three existing nationwide ones. 
It operates five television stations (the 
maximum allowed) and seven radio 
stations, including the oldest in the United 
States ; these are good outlets for MCA’s 
products. Unless the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission finds , reason to object 
to the merger, or unless it attracts the 
attention of the Department of Justice, 
the MCA-Westinghouse deal will create 
a major new force in American entertain¬ 
ment. The Octopus could grow again. 


Let no man put asunder... 

" Not as dissimilar as they might appear to 
the public at first glance/' Thus lamely did 
America's leading pollsters hastily try to 
close the credibility gap opened by the 
divergence in their final assessments of the 
presidential chances of Mr Nixon and 
Governor Rockefeller before the Republicans 
chose between these two candidates. Dr 
Gallup and Mr Harris insist that public 
opinion did change as their results suggest 
during the weak between their two surveys 
when allowance it made for normal statistical 
error. Naturally they emphasife the Unusual 
volatility of political opinion this year. 
But this combination of the country's two 
largest pollsters " in e common effort to cor¬ 
rect their previous positions” has given 
further impetus to a congressional move to 
investigate ell public opinion surveys. , 


O GALLUP 0 HARRIS 

r -1 r* -145 



Praf e ranct of all voters for Praaidont:th*#a favouring 
Govomor Wallace or undecided not charted; rotaaee dates 
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International Retort 


Iraqi government should fail to help 
Jordan as the deposed President Aref did. 
His contention that the Aref government 
—which, being politically nondescript, was 
quite friendly to both Jordan and Syria— 
had begun to shape common military 
policies between the three countries, was 
probably an overstatement. Iraq barely 
played such a role. But its 17,000 soldiers 
All Arab governments know that Israel All the same, other Arab countries in Jordan have been helping the Palestine 
could, if it wished, capture Amman and watch the tide of Israeli reprisals creep- commandos. 

occupy all of east Jordan tomorrow. They ing up towards Jordan’s capital and Iraq’s latest government—the revised 
believe it does not wish to do so, if devastating east Jordan’s farms with version after the throwing out of the 
more because such an action would worry emotions that range from morbid evasive- middle-of-the-road officers who had 

many of Israel’s friends than because ness in Syria to Egypt’s unconcealed help to dislodge President Aref—is 

the Israelis are loth to extend their lines dismay. Presciently, Mr Hassanein Heikal, Baathist of the old school. It is thus 
of communication. (Jordan's furthermost writing in Al Ahram on August and, opposed both to Jordan’s monarchy and 
borders are, after all, deserts—nature’s described his fears of new tribulations for to the Syrian new-school Baathists. Many 
obvious demilitarised zones.) Jordan and called upon Amman to Arabs believe that Israel chose its moment 

So the Arabs take Israel’s latest bomb- stand firm and upon Baghdad and to bomb east Jordan when )£mg Hussein 

ing of Jordan on Israel’s own evaluation, Damascus to take care. This was the was feeling the draught more than ever 

if not in Israel’s words. They see it as a kindest article about Jordan to be written through this divisive turn of events, 

carefully timed step to make King Hussein in another Arab country ; it recognised But the real Arab fear about Iraq is 
crack down on the Arab guerrillas. And King Hussein’s courage in balancing that, enveloped as k is in its deserts, it 

that, in the eyes of the Arabs, goes for “ flexibility ” towards Israel with “ enough w iH revert to the isolationist tendencies 

Arabs in the occupied West Bank as well, resistance ” and in agreeing to co-exist that suit the Iraqi temperament. The new 
The Palestine guerrillas operating from with the Palestine liberation movement, government is clearly dedicated to put- 

east Jordan have not, in fact, forged (No Arab believes that the Israelis really ting Iraq's own affairs in order first, 

serious links with West Bank Arabs. The think the king can do anything else.) But The Palestine commandos themselves 
few people on the West Bank whom it carried the implication that if Jordan's do not view the changes in Iraq so 
Israel has recently arrested on charges of neighbours did not weigh in with support, desoondentlv Let the Iraois settle their 
sabotage are thought to have been work- Jordan might get left out on a limb to Kurds, the/ say, then they can release 
ing, if at all, on their own initiative. But deal with Israel, or be dealt with, alone. morc troops for the Jordan-Israeli front. 
West Bankers are seen to have been Or it might just collapse. The commandos even believe that Iraq 

thoroughly warned again. Mr Heikal was concerned lest the new may be able to set off a revolution in 

Syria and bring that erring and sourly 


Rubbing it in 



unhelpful country back into the true 
revolutionary (that is, anti-Israel) fold. 
There is nobody so full of hope as a 
desperate people : the countryless fighting 
Palestinians can even view anarchy in 
east Jordan or an Israeli occupation as 
possibly lending strength to their struggle. 
They are less critical of King Hussein 
than are some of the king’s own soldiers, 
who blame him for not having properly 
replenished Jordan's arms. 

With President Nasser taking a cure 
in Russia, the voice of Egypt is confined to 
Ate Security Council. There the Egyptian 
delegate has been canvassing support for 
sanctions against Israel on the ground that 
in March the council, in condemning 
Israel's raid on Karameh, mentioned the 
possibility of taking “ more effective 
steps." 

In. fact the Israelis, did not, on this 
occasion strafe town centres' as they did 
at Karameh and in June at Irbid/ They 
tried to keep to the region hear Salt 
where guerrillas were l^nown Wife But 
the area is closely brined. There are 
terraced orchards and gardens and a big 
rural population. After the first wave bf 
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What profitable advantages are there 
in siting up your industry in Ireland ? 

To give you an idea: when first we set out to 
prepare this ad we somehow arrived 
at over 30 pages and something more like 
a booklet.lt just couldn’t be condensed 
So a booklet it is. May we send it to you ? 
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bombing the Israelis dropped leaflets. 
Civilians coming out of shelter to read 
them were hit by the secftnd wave ; hence 
a high civilian casualty list and corres¬ 
ponding bitterness. 

The commandos, for all their losses, 
stand higher in the Arab world after such 
a bombing. Arabs who have lapsed into 
thinking that the monotonous petty raids 
on Israel were not really adding up to 
much suddenly sit up when they find 
that Israel says that they were. Con¬ 
sciences twinge. More money is poured 
into commando coffers. More recruits 
come forward, including non-Palestinians. 

But Arab moods rise and fall. The true 
Arab feeling was pvobably best reflected 
in Mr Hassanein Heikal's perceptive 
writing on Jordan. He even made a case 
for King Hussein taking arms from 
America, not Russia, as being helpful in 
maintaining a link with the Americans 
that the Arabs need. President Nasser did 
not, it appears, get all that much change 
out of Russia when he went there officially 
last month. There is proof of this in the 
gentle apologies for Russia made by Arab 
diplomats everywhere: “ The Russians 
have new problems in Europe. So has 
President Tito. . . ." The idea of a 
“ political solution " abetted by Russia 
and America still dwells in the Arab 
subconscious and surfaces more often than 
is generally supposed. 

France 

Let there be 
darkness 

The censorship is dead, long live the 
censorship. Le pouvoir , as de Gaulle's 
critics now habitually refer to his regime, 
is taking brutal revenge on those who 
(albeit several years late) struck in May 
and June against the authoritarian control 
of news that had made French radio and 
television an insult to France and the 
mockery of western Europe. 

On July 31st, the government’s new 
information secretary announced a series 
of reforms that answered some, at least, of 
the criticisms that had kept the ORTF, 
France's BBC, on strike long after most 
French workers had gone back. The board 
would be enlarged, notably by the inclu¬ 
sion of extra representatives of the staff, 
and given greater powers ; the interminis- 
terial committee which used to lay down 
the news line would be killed off ; govern¬ 
ment statements would' be labelled as 
such ; news would be separated from com¬ 
ment. And, by the way, the number of 
journalists would be reduced to what is 
actually needed—that was, from 281 to 
179. But of course having been on strike 
would have nothing to do with who 
stayed and who was sacked. 

Everyone suspected that the information 
secretary, and the new director-general 
l||f the ORTF, who had given a categorical 
written assurance to the same effect on 
Tjime 17th, had been, shall we say, mis¬ 


informed. And everyone was right. By 
mid-week the names were known of 59 
broadcasting journalists who had been 
fired, and 31 who were being transferred 
from Paris to the provinces or abroad. The 
leaders of the strike were among them. 
t Without exception the names of those 
who had n6t struck were not. 

Among the victims were some of the 
best known faces in France: M. 
Emmanuel de la Taille, a diplomatic 
commentator saved neither by his boyish 
smile nor his past services to gaullism ; 
M. Michel Honorin, the French Michel- 
more ; M. L6cm Zitrone, the French 
Dimbleby, whose vast experience will now 
be confined to a sports department 
deprived by “ actual need M of virtually 
all its leading reporters. 

Protests are now pouring in from a 
variety of unions, from most political 
parties and from television unions abroad. 
Outside the government no one of signifi¬ 
cance has been found to support victimi¬ 
sation both of the journalists and of the 
viewers, except the new director of tele¬ 
vision, M. Andre Francois, a civil servant, 
whose published views make Lord Hill 
look like a champion of unbridled licence. 
Within the gaullist ranks, loyal servants 
of the president like M. Andr6 Malraux, 
minister of culture, remain silently dis¬ 
loyal to their past. But at mid-week every¬ 
one was still fighting very shy of the 
industrial action which would have 
followed within ten minutes in freer coun¬ 
tries. After all, they have struck once— 
and the government is France’s only 
broadcasting employer. Besides, it's August. 




Basques 

We're no Spaniards 

The growing trouble in Spain’s Basque 
provinces came to a head last week. The 
chief of San Sebastian’s political police 
was shot down at Irun by a young Basque 
separatist, just two months after a civil 
guard had been killed near San Sebastian. 
The Spanish government promptly slapped 
a limited state of emergency on the pro¬ 
vince of Guipuzcoa, giving the authorities 
the right to hold suspects indefinitely and 
to search houses without a warrant. Some 
50 Basque activists were reported under 
arrest by mid-week. 

Both incidents were the work of the 
Basque separatist group ETA (Euzkadi ta 
Askatatuna —Basque-land and liberty). It 
has developed links with the French 
Basques (its slogan “ 4 plus 3 equals 1 " 
refers to the four Spanish provinces of 
Guipuzcoa, Vizcaya, Alava and Navarra 
plus three parts of the French Basses 
Pyrenees, the whole forming 11 the Basque 
land ”). 

The area has a tradition of independ¬ 
ence ; it was indeed partly the republicans' 
readiness to give the Basques and Catalans 
a wide measure of autonomy that led to 
the military revolt which brought General 
Franco to power. The two areas were 
among the most militant of the republican 
provinces, and there, as elsewhere, 
Franco's biggest asset—the memory of the 
horrors of civil war—is fading. 

Increasing support for the separatists 
is partly due to the growth of minority 
feelings throughout Europe, from Scotland 
to Brittany, partly to the support of the 
young priests in the area ; they backed 
the strikes last year, and rnany of them 
are separatists themselves. The authorities 
both clerical and lay have been worried 
by the growing Basque independence and 
assertiveness. The ETA thrives on local 
grievances. But there is also a feeling of 
unease which is felt throughput Spain. 
Like France, the oountry fa faced with 
a succession problem, and discontent feeds 
on uncertainty about what or who is going 
to succeed the Franco regime. 
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Getting nearer, 
maybe 


Have the Paris talks on Vietnam inched 
just a little farther forward ? The news of 
the last ten days was the interview given 
by Colonel Ha Van Lau, number two in 
the North Vietnamese delegation, to an 
American correspondent last week, claim* 
ing that the lull in the ground fighting in 
Vietnam was indeed a political response 
by Hanoi to the American limitation of 
bombing announced on March 31st, and 
accusing the Americans—in demanding 
an official acknowledgement of “ recipro¬ 
city,” as Mr Rusk did on July 30th—of 
ignoring this response. 

It seemed clear from the subsequent 
behaviour of the North Vietnamese that 
this 14 private ” interview was intended as 
a very broad hint of what they will not 
say, official to official, in public. They 
had in fact, they were saying, made the 
gesture of response to the partial limita¬ 
tion of bombing which the Americans 
had called for as a precondition of any 
complete cessation. Mr Rusk’s demand 
for an official assurance of what would 
happen next if bombing were entirely 
halted was an American escalation—they 
claimed—to avoid halting it. 

The American official reply is that the 
lull in the fighting is only the prelude to 
a new communist offensive which Hanoi 
will blame on the Americans’ refusal to 
take the lull as a political gesture. But 
that is not quite how Mr Harriman 
answered in Paris in the 16th meeting 
on Wednesday. 

He is claimed by the Vietnamese, and 
believed by some American reporters, to 
see a chance of moving forward ; and he 
seems on Wednesday carefully to have 
avoided asking the straight question whe¬ 
ther the lull was indeed political, which 
would only have earned a straight denial. 
Like Kennedy in the Cuba crisis, he pre¬ 
ferred to give his opponents the chance 
of taking the benefit of the doubt. All 
bombing could stop, he said, 44 if our 
restraint is met by restraint in Hanoi.” 
The figures he gave of North Vietnamese 
troop infiltration to the south did not 
suggest that it had been. 

Nigeria and Biafra 

Peace talks near 
breaking point 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

When Colonel Ojukwu finished reading 
the 40-page harangue with which Biafra 
opened its case before , r the Addis Ababa 
peace conference on Monday night, 
Ethiopians, : diplomats and others in the 
crowded public gallery of Africa Hall 
broke into warm applause. The next most 
audible sound in the vast blue and beige 



Blafran troops train with what they have got 


chamber, however, was the dull thud of week to present their detailed, nine-point 
illusions crumbling. peace plan. It offered a general amnesty 

The secessionist leader’s impassioned to all but the top secessionists, called for 
speech, a painstakingly documented recital an external force of Ethiopians, Indians 
of why and how the former Eastern and Canadians to police Biafran-held ter- 
Region had left Nigeria, effectively cut ritory along with largely Ibo units of the 
the ground from under those who had Nigerian police, promised that civilian 
hoped to find a new willingness to seek administration of the east-central state 
accommodation with Lagos. Instead, the would be entirely in lbo hands and 
Biafran stand boarded up the few doors promised to give jobs to Ibo public 
to settlement of the 13-month-old civil servants. 

war which had been painfully inched open More detailed and more accommodat- 
on earlier occasions. ing than the last Kampala proposals, the 

44 Is it possible to imagine that our Nigerian stand nevertheless continued to 
people would now be ready to accept require Biafra to state its acceptance of 
Nigerian rule ? '* Colonel Ojukwu asked, a reunified Nigeria. The statement need 
44 Against all the background of suspicion, not be a 44 grovelling renunciation ” of 
hate, conflict and war, our survival cannot secession, Chief Enahoro said, but, he 
be separated from the sovereign independ- added, 44 1 find it difficult to foresee an im- 
ence of our state.” He went on to say mediate end to our civil war unless we can 
that no international police force could agree that we all belong to the same coun- 
reconcile the lbos to living under Nigerian try.” Echoing a statement he had made on 
rule. It would depend on the federal the first night of the talks, he warned the 
government, which could remove it at Biafrans, who said they would reply on 
any time. Finally he declared that: 41 We Friday, that Addis 44 may well be our last 
will continue to die in our thousands as chance to resolve our conflict through a 
we have done in past years without help negotiated settlement.” On Monday even- 
or support from the international com- ing he had professed to believe that 14 the 
munity,” omens are propitious.” 

The conference appeared stalemated He was despondent that night, but the 
after this uncompromising start. Colonel Biafran delegation was openly gleeful. 
Ojukwu’s Shakespearean delivery was out Its leader, who left for home 24 hours 
of keeping with his earlier hints to journa- later with his claque of supporters from 
lists that sovereignty was a confusing word Gabon (which has * already recognised 
he preferred not to use and that it might Biafra), had dramatically placed Biafra's 
be 44 negotiable.” Where Colonel Ojukwu case before what he called 44 the disturbed 
had once enjoyed the reputation among conscience of the world.” Biafran spokes- 
journalists of being the most reasonable men, clearly emboldened by France’s 
and realistic of all Biafrans, he treated the declaration of support last week, made it 
conference to the inflammatory rhetoric clear that their resolve to fight on was 
of his radio’s' propaganda. stiffer than ever. 14 There are a lot of 

Nigeria’s delegates * were taken com* surprises coming,” one promised, referring, 
pletely abatic by the performance. They it sterns, to the persistent reports that 
had thought the opening public session Tunisia will shortly grant diplomatic 
would be 1 an exchange of courtesies with recognition. Though the talks are still 
Emperor Haile Selassie, before the h&rd going on, there seems very little room for 
and secret bargaining began. But instead compromise. The only question now is 
of continuing the slanging match, as they when large-scale fighting is going to 
did, at Kampala, they went ahead at mid- restart. 
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Germ warfare 

I say, chaps, let's 
ban the bug 

At the Geneva disarmament conference 
on Tuesday, Mr Fred Mtilley, Minister 
of State at the Foreign Office, proposed 
that the nations of the world should be 
invited to sign a new convention banning 
the production, possession or use of micro¬ 
biological weapons. As a starting point for 
discussion, Mr Mulley put forward some 
proposals for supervision. But, in the next 
breath, he admitted that verification and 
control would be praotically, impossible. 
This is indeed so. Germs can be produced 
easily, cheaply and secretly. Delivery 
systems would also be difficult to trace, 
for basically they depend on air spraying 
techniques. So what the British initiative 
boils down to is that there should be a 
new gentleman's agreement to outlaw a 
most ungentlemanly form of war. 

As germ as well as chemical warfare 
is already banned by the 1925 Geneva 
protocol, it is not entirely clear why 
Britain is suggesting a new convention. 
If this move reflects a belief that the 1925 
protocol is ineffective, then why not pro¬ 
pose a nfew one covering gas as well as 
germ warfare? The Russians may yet 
come up with just that idea. They, like 
the Americans, possess gas weapons—pos¬ 
session, and retaliatory use, are not banned 
by the 1925 protocol—but they accepted 
that protocol, whereas the Americans and 
the majority of other nations did not. 
But, perhaps, at Geneva Mr Mulley had 
an eye more to reactions at home (where 
Porton has !>ecome a symbol for the left) 
than to international repercussions. 

A new convention might, just possibly, 
erect a slight psychological barrier against 
germ warfare. But what will stop that 
weapon of terror being used is not so 
much an appeal to international morality 
as a realistic assessment of the power of 
such a weapon. Here, three factors come 
down on the side of the angels. First, it 
is an untried weapon whose effectiveness 
is unpredictable. Second, through the work 
done at Porton (and in the United States 
and Russia as well), it is possible—if not 
easy—to devise defences. Thirdly and 
brutally, there is the fear of retaliation, 
for research into the defences against germ 
warfare provides insight into its offensive 
possibilities. 

These factors are probably strong 
enough to stop the superpowers or other 
major industrial powers from initiating 
germ warfare. But germs could be the 
poor nation's weapons. There is a risk 
that, in limited war in the less developed 
and hence more disease-prone, areas of 
the world, a desperate nation might try 
it on, just as poison gas was used in the 
Yemen. Perhaps this is what is worrying 
Mr Mulley. But a country in such, straits 
is hardly likely to be much bothered by 
fear of being branded as an international 
criminal. 


Kenya 

All over bar the 
shouting 

Local elections due in Kenya this month 
have degenerated into undemocratic farce. 
The vast majority of opposition candi¬ 
dates have been disqualified at the 
nomination stage. 

Over the past two years, Mr Oginga 
Odinga’s opposition Kenya People's 
Union has looked toward the next 
elections, local and national, as the reason 
for its existence. Denied permission to 
hold public meetings, party leaders have 
watched many of their supporters drift 
away to rejoin the ruling Kenya African 
National Union. Last .month one of their 
nine members of parliament crossed to 
the government benches. Eight KPU 
leaders are in detention, and the party 
vice-president, Mr Bildad Kaggia, is 
serving a year's sentence for holding an 
unlicensed public meeting. 

But now so many—over 500—-KPU 
candidates have been disqualified on 
technicalities by returning officere that 
there will be no elections at all in Kenya's 
major centres. In Nairobi, while riot 
police stood by, all 40 KPU candidates 
were declared disqualified. The same 
happened in Mr Odinga’s stronghold of 
Kisumu, where Kanu has held no seats 
at all on the municipal council. Apart from 
the nomination results' still due from four 
areas, only 70 of the 1,900 seats in the 
country will be contested., 

Few details have been given of the 
technicalities supposedly responsible for 
the disqualifications. Mr Odiriga has also 
claimed that other prospective KPU can¬ 
didates were eliminated by {he abrupt 
raising of the deposit from £5 }° t £*°> 
by hrrriging forward the nomination date 
without notice, or by making various 


surprise demands, such as the presentation 
of tax receipts, of intending candidates. 

Little wonder that, before it all 
happened, Mr Odinga early last month 
warned the local press club that "when 
the voter finds his only means of changing 
a government he dislikes is denied him, 
then he may be driven to find other 
means of doing so." 


India 


Looking east 

Times change, and ever so slowly Indian 
foreign policy changes with them. Mrs 
Gandhi, who in May and June paid 
official visits to Singapore, Malaysia, 
Australia and New Zealand is now, at the 
end of October, to visit Japan ; the first 
time an Indian prime minister has ever 
done so. 

None of these visits indicate interest 
in the regional military alliance which 
remains a dream in some western 
strategists' eyes. They do indicate a 
common interest in the security problems 
raised by China, by Britain’s impending 
withdrawal from the far east and the 
possibility of eventual American with¬ 
drawal from Vietnam. 

The visible change so far is slight. The 
Malaysians indicate that they found Mrs 
Gandhi “ too obsessed with Kashmir "— 
people in New Delhi would be inclined 
to substitute the word Nagaland—to take 
much interest in south-east Asian defence. 
The Australians found her, on the same 
topic, “ absolutely non-committal ” and 
credit her with the improbable remark 
that "power politics has no 1 place, in 
south-east Asia." 

But the ajgreement reached, after her 
visit, for India to increase the help it gives 
(in India) in training Malaysian troops, 
and for the two countries’ chiefs of staff 
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to exchange visits, may be the first straws 
in a zephyr. 

Mrs Gandhi's visit to Japan has a back¬ 
ground of potential competition as well 
as co-operation. The Indian foreign min¬ 
istry does not like to think that western 
influence in south-east Asia may just be 
substantially replaced by Japanese 
influence, and in choosing to go south- 
eastwards first Mrs Gandhi was seen, in 
a sense, as securing a base for her 
approach to Tokyo* But the possibilities 
of economic co-operation, so far largely 
untried, are considerable. 

Ireland 

Fateful date for 
Lynch 


Once upon a time, Irish party politics 
seemed easy to understand and hard to 
change. Mr De Valera’s party, Fianna 
Fail, dominated the scene, strongly 
sustained by the small farmers, the 
priests, the Irish-language enthusiasts and 
the men with long memories. On the left 
was the Labour party, with no hope of 
ever gaining much ground in rural 
Ireland. On the right was Fine Gael, 
almost equally hamstrung by its identifi¬ 
cation with property, with the first Free 
State epoch and to some extent with the 
old English ascendancy. And that was it, 
apart from the independents and small 
splinter groups produced by proportional 
representation. 

“ Dev ” grew old and his party aged 
with him. Twice (1948 and 1954) the 
opposition parties got the chance to put 
together a shaky coalition government. 
Twice (1951 and 1957) the experiment 
came to an early end, and Mr De Valera 
resumed office. The rejuvenation of 
Fianna Fail accompanied the transfer of 
the premiership to Mr Lemass in 1959 
and to Mr Jack Lynch in 1966. In the 
1965 elections the ruling party, which 
had then been in power for 27 out of 
33 years, could still win half the seats in 
die 144-member Dail. 

Yet times do change, after all. That 
is why, after months of angry debate, 
Irishmen are now to be called on to vote 
in a referendum on proposed constitu¬ 
tional changes that include a switch from 
proportional representation to what the 
government calls the “ straight vote ” (its 
indignant opponents brand it as the 
11 British vote ”). This change, it is 
reckoned, could bring the dominant party 
another 20 seats at the next general 
election, and entrench it in power for 
another decade with comfortable parlia¬ 
mentary majorities even if its share of the 
total vote remained at only about 40 per 
cent. Nice work if you can get it. But 
can Fianna Fail get it ? In 1959 it tried 
much the same thing, and lost the 
referendum—-but by the narrowest of 
margins* 

Officially Mr Lynch and his party are 
unanimously in favour of the referendum. 
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The Dail has approved the project, and 
dispersed to campaign about it (the 
voting will take place in October, before 
the members reassemble). But in fact there 
seems to have been some wavering in the 
ruling party’s ranks* The trick may not 
work ; and, if it does, some of the 
uninspiring Fianna Fail politicians who 
have got into the Dail without much per¬ 
sonal effort through multi-member con¬ 
stituencies may prove poor performers in 
single-member ones* On the other side, 
two unhappy experiences as coalition 
partners have not finally disposed of all 
idea of Fine Gael and Labour coming 
together again. Over the years Fine Gael 
has grown a left wing and adopted a pro¬ 
gressive-looking programme, although its 
annual conference in May withstood 
demands from some of the younger 
members for a further leftward shift. In 
June it virtually invited Labour to join 
it in a bid to form another coalition. 

The Labour party leader, Mr Brendan 
Gorish, promptly indicated that he had 
no present wish to play junior partner to 
Fine Gael. Labour is in a thrusting mood, 
after a year that has brought it the back¬ 
ing of Ireland’s biggest trade union, 
impressive gains in local elections in 
Dublin, and a galvanic injection of 
intellectual support. Its conference on 
July 20th produced a radically new draft 
programme that even had a flavour of 
the marxist thinking of James Connolly, 
who was one of the party's founding 
fathers before his execution as a leader 
of the 1916 rising. In this atmosphere, 
Mr Gorish cannot be expected to infuriate 
his own left wing by hastening toward 
Fine Gael’s embrace. He has tended, 
rather, to suggest that the question might 
be reopened when Labour (which won 
only 22 seats in the 1965 elections) is 
in a position to deal on more equal terms 
with Fine Gael (which got 46). 

The referendum looks to be even more 
fateful for him than for Mr Lynch. If 
PR goes, Labour may lie cut down to 
only about seven seats in the next Dail. 
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But if the referendum brings defeat to 
the government, Labour and Fine Gael 
will celebrate a joint triumph and Mr 
Gorish will be sorely tempted to forget 
his recent utterances and go all out for 
an electoral victory on a “ united front M 
basis. There is beginning to be a smell 
of blood in the air. Mr Lynch’s govern¬ 
ment has had a fairly nasty summer, 
with a notably variegated succession of 
strikes (“Threatened strike would close 
bogs ” ran one Dublin headline in July). 

July began with a dramatic farmers’ 
revolt against Fianna Fail influence in 
the beet growers’ association, and ended 
with the abrupt closing down of a French- 
owned factory in which the government 
had invested £ii million. As things 
stand, a successful outcome to the 
referendum looks increasingly like Mr 
Lynch’s only chance of averting an early 
surrender of power to a coalition that 
could prove a more formidable challenger 
than those of the De Valera years. 

Venezuela 


Still a strong man? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

Venezuela’s right-wing former dictator, 
Sr Marcos P6rez Jimenez, landed in 
Madrid last week, apparently none the 
worse for having spent five years in 
prison on charges of embezzling over $13 
million in state funds* The 53-year-old 
retired general had been released from 
a comfortable internment in Garacas 
model prison after being sentenced to a 
prison term shorter than the time he had 
already spent inside. Now he may become 
a factor in Venezuelan politics once again. 
While in prison he was nominated as a 
candidate for the December presidential 
elections. 

If Sr Jim6nez returns to Venezuela to 
stand for his recently legalised party, the 
National Givic Grusade, he is not expected 
to pose a real threat. In fact his presence 
could well help his enemies, the ruling 
Democratic Action party, since it is the 
party least likely to lose votes to the 
former dictator. 

This year's election will be the toughest 
yet for Democratic Action in its effort to 
retain power as the only freely elected 
political party in modem Venezuelan 
history. The choice of the former interior 
minister, Sr Gonzalo Barrios, as its presi¬ 
dential candidate split the party badly, 
causing the rejected would-be candidate, 
Dr Luis Jtefltrin Prieto, to form a splinter 
.group. 

democratic Action's main rival, the 
Social Christian party, is hoping to gain 
an increased share of votes this year 
thfotygh its policy of standing aloof from 
opportunist political alliances. Since its 
unhappy term in coalition with the 
democratic Action party after the over¬ 
throw of Sr Jimenez, the Social Christian 
party has worked hard to build up its 
grass-roots strength. These efforts are 
expected considerably to narrow the gap 
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between the two leading parties in 
December. * * 

The third major element on the 
Venezuelan political scene is a shaky 
three-party coalition whose main member 
was formerly a junior partner in the 
present government. Its presidential 
candidate, the ex-ambassador to Britain, 
Sr Burelli-Rivas, does not look like being 
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able to hold together the conflicting 
interests and* ambitions of the coalition, 
much less defeat the ruling party. 

And then there is Sr Jimlnez, whose 
enduring popular appeal is not to be 
underestimated. The urban guerrilla war¬ 
fare and widespread thuggery which have 
prevailed in Caracas under his demo¬ 
cratic successors have led many people 
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to look nostalgically back to the relative 
tranquillity of the Jimlnez regime. The 
ex-president has also profited from the 
sympathy which Latin Americans tradi¬ 
tionally extend to anyone who finds him¬ 
self at odds with the law. Now balding, 
portly and 17 years older than when he 
first came to power, the former strong¬ 
man may yet cause some surprises. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


The Czechs get their 
second wind 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


Only in the last few days has it dawned 
on ordinary Czechs that to all intents 
and purposes they suffered a military 
occupation for nearly two months. The 
Russian troops were withdrawn with 
monumental reluctance ; a modus vivendi 
was hammered out at Cierna and 
Bratislava and the Czechs and Slovaks— 
those who were not sunning themselves 
in Italy, Jugoslavia or the High Tatra— 
breathed more freely. But the Czecho¬ 
slovak public remains sceptical and 
reluctant to accept that it has emerged 
unscathed from its greatest crisis since 
1948. It suspects the presence of a hidden 
trap in the Bratislava settlement. 

The Russians' retreat from their 
exercise in brinkmanship is a vindication 
of Mr Dubcek’s carefully balanced policy 
of revolution by quiet tenacity rather 
than by spectacular panache. The out¬ 
ward appearance of this wiry mild-looking 
man with the Cheshire-cat smile is grossly 
misleading. A man of lesser calibre would 
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have caved in quickly to dictation from 
the Soviet presidium: a nation of less 
phlegmatic disposition would have 
gouged up the paving blocks and gone to 
the barricades, thus creating precisely the 
kind of provocation the Russians wanted. 

The repeated demands during the past 
week's demonstrations to “ know the full 
truth about Cierna and Bratislava ” have 
been met by assurances that there are no 
hidden trapdoors. In the month between 
now and the 14th party congress, a lot of 
background explanations will be made at 
regional, district and party cadre level 
which should allay lingering suspicions 
of a sell-out. These suspicions have been 
increased by the proposed list of restric¬ 
tions on the press; but so far these 
have been largely directed at the car¬ 
toonists, who have been having a field day 
(with a touch of the indecent) ; in fact 
at present the voluntary self-censorship is 
no more stringent than what is accepted 
in Britain and the United States and a 


good deal less than in France. Moreover, 
the decision to drop the polemics is 
reciprocal and affects Prague's critics in 
Moscow more than the mild and often 
subtly humorous barbs of Literarni Listy 
or of Czech television," which blandly 
faded out its report from Bratislava with 
night shots of columns of Russian trucks 
and armour rumbling over the frontiers 
while border guards waved a very small 
farewell. 

The replacement of the Russian chief 
of staff to the Warsaw pact forces. 
General Kazakov, by General Shtemenko 
is some reassurance to the doubters : the 
massive mobilisation around Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s borders looks rather absurd in 
retrospect and had to be laid at some¬ 
body’s door. It is reasonable to suppose 
that General Kazakov, released for 
“ reasons of health ” (even if it is claimed 
that the decision was made a month ago), 
is in effect a scapegoat. Any future War¬ 
saw pact manoeuvres on Czech territory 
will not be like the last lot. 

A new central committee and presidium 
will emerge from the September congress, 
and Mr Dubcek will then be in a stronger 
position to ward off further incursions 
by his hawkish neighbours and get on with 
his domestic programme. A new electoral 
law must be promulgated before the 
general elections due next spring. It will 
offer voters alternative candidates, 
including local personalities. But it will 
be conducted solely on the National Front 
list, which includes the Catholic and 
Socialist parties which have been puppet 
partners of the Communists since 1948. 
They may no longer deserve to be called 
puppets, but it is improbable that any 
more radical elements will be admitted. 

There is also a federalisation law which 
will grant Slovakia virtual autonomy. 
Like the electoral law, it has been delayed 
by the recent crisis and both will have 
to be approved by the National Assembly. 
These political changes must be co¬ 
ordinated with economic reforms con¬ 
cerning raw material procurement and 
distribution and fiscal changes to 
encourage small private enterprises. This 
programme would be a challenge to 
experienced parliamentarians and admini¬ 
strators, let alone men brought up under 
the umbrella of “ democratic centralism ” 
aiid only now 1 moving into their own. 
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Youth Festival 


Putting the boot in 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SOFIA ” 

The ninth world youth festival which 
ended in Sofia on Tuesday was not the 
grandiose demonstration of the “ unity of 
youth in the struggle against racism, 
imperialism and neo-colonialism ” that its 
orthodox communist organisers had hoped 
for. Instead it demonstrated the glowing 
fragmentation in the communist world, 
and emphasised the split between tradi¬ 
tional communists and the “ new left.” 

Although in most cases the delegations 
were hand-picked or screened in advance 
(notable exceptions were the Czech, Jugo¬ 
slav, British and west German delega¬ 
tions), before the conference started it 
seemed inevitable that there would be 
conflict among the champions of the 
various brands of socialism. But there were 
no open ideological debates in the count¬ 
less scheduled forums and seminars. 
Speakers, topics and even audiences were 
carefully selected in advance. When this 
failed the discussions were manipulated, 
or individuals were intimidated. 

As a result, criticism and dissension 
began on the first day of the festival, and 
got steadily worse. Bulgarian secret police 
roughed up students who displayed 
heretical posters (praising, for example, 
Mao or Trotsky), cleverly broke up a 
student demonstration, and assaulted a 
group of reporters. Last Saturday Karl 
Dietrich Wolff, head of the German SDS 
(Socialist Students' League) and a leader 
of the new left at the festival, was com¬ 
pared to the Nazis by a Bulgarian ; when 
he tried to reply he was beaten and 
dragged from the hall by secret police. 
On Monday an unofficial teach-in 
organised by the n^w left was manipulated 
and then shut down by the Bulgarians. 
Each incident helped to strengthen a 
coalition • of students—German SDS, 
British Young Liberals, Dutch, Czechs and 
Jugoslavs—who were all opposed to the 
“ authoritarian and manipulative struc¬ 
ture ” of the festival. These students 
organised a small anti-festival of unofficial 
teach-ins and discussions ; they also pub¬ 
lished statements criticising the festival. 
The most specific and damaging criti¬ 
cism of the festival was made by the 
Jugoslavs. In an official communique, their 
delegation attacked “efforts to impose 
upon the festival certain concepts of a 
narrow ideological and sectarian unity.” 
It forcefully condemned undemocratic 
procedure, limited freedom of speech, 
misinformation, unwarranted security 
measures and the exertion of pressure on 
individuals, sometimes by physical attacks. 
It added that the committee which 
actually organised and controlled the 
festival was undemocratic and unrepresen¬ 
tative, and had substantially overstepped 
its powers ; and that many important or¬ 
ganisations were not allowed to participate 
in the festival. 

Another main- target of Criticism has 
been the discrimination exercised against 
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certain delegations and individuals— 
including the French, Iranians, Greeks, 
west Germans and Jugoslavs. But those 
most harassed were the Czechs, whose 
ideas of 11 democratic socialism ” were con¬ 
sidered most dangerous by the festval's 
organisers. The huge if unofficial dele¬ 
gation from the Bulgarian secret police 
was also strongly criticised. When the 
policemen were not actually roughing up 
students or reporters, they blatantly used 
cameras and tape recorders to keep tabs 
on suspected persons and groups, and 
had them shadowed by obvious “ tails.” 

Although the organisers of the festival 
and Bulgarian officials were obviously 
worried by the new-left coalition, they 
failed to meet its criticisms. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the value of any future youth 
festival has been questioned by Czechs, 
Jugoslavs and the new-left students from 
western Europe. 

Hungary 

Reform with 
inflation 

Unfortunately for the Hungarians, the 
first year of their economic reform has 
been a year of drought. As a result, 
agricultural yields, especially yields from 
horticulture, have been well below 
normal. Horticulture accounts for no more 
than 10 per cent of Hungarian agricul¬ 
tural production. But because of the 
direct impact of fruit gpd vegetable prices 
on the family budget, and because horti¬ 
culture accounts for 40 per cent of nil 
Hungarian agricultural exports, the 
effects of the drought, on this industry are 
significantly adding to fihe* problems of 
Hungarian planners. > 1 X 

Producers in the industry have suffered 
because of the lower yields and because 


the drought has also increased their pro¬ 
duction costs. Worse still, only about 20 
per cent of their produce if sold tq con¬ 
sumers directly ; the remainder goes 
through state purchasing agencies. These 
agencies have not hesitated to mark up 
prices to the consumer, who is now 
having to pay some 15 per cent more for 
his fruit and vegetables than last year, 
and as much as 50 per cent more for 
certain products. But little of the benefit 
of these higher prices has filtered through 
to the producers, who are usually bound 
by their fixed-price contracts. 'l'lns 
apparent profiteering seems to have been 
justified by the purchasing agencies on 
the ground that they have merely been 
seeking to maximise their profitability, 
which is what the economic reform 
requires them to do. 

In other sectors of tjie economy some 
prices have increased more sharply than 
the planners had expected. But the 
evidence so far suggests that in general 
the Hungarians have controlled the pro¬ 
cess more effectively than the Czechs did 
a year earlier. Retail prices had been 
expected to rise by between 1 and . 2 
per cent this year, but during the first 
six months the increase was even less. 

Many Hungarian managers, however, 
are hesitant and uncertain about their 
increased responsibilities under the 
reform. For instance, their own salaries 
and living standards are now, more 
directly affected by the profitability of 
their firm ; but their own power to 
improve this profitability is often seriously 
circumscribed by external factors. This is 
especially true in the consumer, goods 
industries, where it is already often hard 
enough to sell what is produced. Selling 
more means either raising quality or cut¬ 
ting costs. But attempts to raise quality 
are frequently frustrated by low-grade 
materials and components ; and to cut 
costs without damaging quality usually 
requires new investment, which means 
either getting the plan changed or 
queueing up at the bank. Wherever pos¬ 
sible, therefore, Hungarian managers axe 
trying to escape from this dilemma by 
replacing existing products by new ones 
which may be only slightly different, but 
are different enough to justify l>eing sold 
at a higher price. 

It is now dear that part of the price 
to be paid for economic reform in eastern 
Europe will be some degree of inflation. 
Debate behind the scenes in Hungary 
now Centres on whether the pace of the 
reform should be speeded up, at the cost 
of faster inflation, or whether some parts 
of the reform should be scrapped, with 
a partial return to a more refined system 
of planning, making more use of com¬ 
puters. The ultra-liberals argue that a 
sharp burst of inflation is preferable 
to a prolonged period of steady inflation. 
Given the present political mood, the 
Hungarian leaders are most likely to stick 
to their gradualist policy. But tile very 
existence of the debate demonstrates, as 
has the Czech experience, that the appetite 
for liberalisation grows with feeding. 
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A matter of judgment 



Lord Avonside—out of commission 


The Scottish judge, Lord Avonside, 
resigned on Monday from his member¬ 
ship of the committee which Mr Heath 
has set up to advise the Tories on what 
sort of new constitution to offer to Scot¬ 
land, after a row over the propriety of 
his position. The issue might never have 
come to a head had it not been forced 
by the Scottish National Party, which 
went out of its way to request permission 
for a judge to advise its equivalent com¬ 
mittee. By refusing this request, the Lord 
President of the Court of Session, Lord 
Clyde (the senior Scottish judge) made 
Lord Avonside’s resignation inevitable. 

Subsequently, Lord Avonside and the 
Lord Advocate Mr Henry Wilson (Scot¬ 
land’s equivalent to the English Attorney 
General) have indulged in heated 
exchanges which have emphasised the 
political nature of the controversy. This 
is fairly closely related to Lord Avon* 
side’s past career as a Tory-appointed 
Lord Advocate, while Mr H. Wilson (no 
kin to his famous namesake) is a Labour- 
appointed one. The argument, surely, has 
become topsy-turvy. Since a political 
party's proposals may eventually become 
the law of the land, it should be regarded 
as to the country's advantage that legal 
experts (including judges in their spare 
time, if they wish to) give advice on what 
proposals make sense. Much more rele¬ 


vant is the auestion of whether Scotland 
should abandon die practice, which is now 
generally avoided in England and Wales, 
of giving senior judicial positions to men 
who have held political appointments. But 
even this separation is not consistent. The 
Lord Chancellor still has some judicial 
functions, and the Law Lords take part in 
parliamentary debates. Recorders can also 
be MPs—while magistrates are certainly 
not expected to be non-political. 

The Scottish Lord Advocate is not 
obliged to sit in Parliament, so to that 
extent he is less political than an Attorney 
General or a Lord Chancellor. And the 
trouble is that, with a smaller range of 
talent to choose from in Scotland, it 
might become very difficult to fill political 
legal posts if this precluded eventual 
promotion to the bench. This difficulty 
is already hampering the choice of men 
of the right calibre for Government legal 
jobs in England and Wales. (Whom, for 
instance, would the Tories pick for an 
Attorney General ?) These considerations 
have to be weighed against the occa¬ 
sional embarrassment such as the Avon¬ 
side row. 

Labour party 

No bun fight 

Mr George Brown last Sunday told a 
television interviewer, and the world, that 
he is hanging on to the deputy-leadership 
of the Labour party 

for the moment. I don't know that I’ve 
made up my mind whether I should for 
ever or for long. Vet it gives me a position 
in the party, a position on the National 
Executive. But of course it is in parlia¬ 
mentary terms exceedingly anomalous. 
Equally for the moment# Mr Wilson may 
be glad that the anomaly should survive. 
If Mr Brown resigned from the deputy- 
leadership, Mr Jenkins, would presumably 
have to safeguard his claims as heir-not- 
yet-apparent to Mr Wilson, by. standing 
in the subsequent election for the job. Mr 
Callaghan would probably also feel bound 
to contest this election among Labour 
MPs. So might some standard-bearer from 
the left: if not Mrs Castle, then perhaps 


somebody like Mr Greenwood who will 
bear a standard practically any time. Mr 
Wilson might also want to push the 
claims of some undangerous neutral, like 
Mr Peart. 

The personal struggle between these 
ministers would not be good for the party. 
It also would not be good for the country 
at the moment—especially in the light 
of something else Mr Brown said last 
Sunday about the way the country is 
being ruled. Mr Brown’s view on the 
cabinet was: „ 

You want people to come there properly 
briefed, having read the thing, knowing 
who was defending whose interests, and 
then making a serious decision taking all 
this into account. I think what made me 
fed up in the end was that I got the impres¬ 
sion this wasn’t being done, and we were 
making decisions more by reference to 
whose interests needed to be defended than 
wc were according to the merits of the 
business. 

An impending bun fight among ministers 
over the deputy-leadership might lead to 
some other decisions being taken partly 
by reference to which rivals’ interests 
needed to be attacked. 

Countryside Act 

Modest start 


The best part of the Countryside Act, 
which came into force on August 3rd, is 
its emphasis on the provision of “ country 
parks ”—pleasure spots within easy reach 
of big cities, instead of in remote areas as 
most National Parks are. Country parks 
will be nothing like as big as National 
Parks, but public access and enjoyment 
in them will be the prime purpose. The 
Countryside Commission—a renamed 
National Parks Commission—will recom¬ 
mend to the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government projects like parks and 
picnic sites which it believes merit the 
75 per cent Exchequer giant available 
under the Act. The commission will 
generally encourage and co-ordinate any 
activity concerned with preserving the 
amenity of the countryside, and its enjoy¬ 
ment by the public—sometimes, of course, 
the two aims have tp be carefully 
balanced. But it is to be hoped the com¬ 
mission will put more emphasis on public 
access than it did in its National iWltf 
guise—when in tg years it.made op|y one 
access order against a landowner (though 
more was done by agreement). 

Financially this could not be a worse 
moment for launching,anything to do with 
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Unsubsidised giraffe at Longieat 


amenity. The modest annual expenditure 
of £2 million envisaged under the Act will 
not now be reached for a few years. In 
the first year £500,000 will be nearer the 
mark. This must cover not only grants 
but also whatever the commission wants 
to spend itself under its power to conduct 
research and experiments into ways of 
improving enjoyment of the countryside. 
Such things might, for example, include 
running (or paying someone to run) an 
artificial ski slope. 

On the whole, financial stringency is 
likely to mean that commercial operators, 
rather than local authorities, will be the 
initial providers bf country parks and 
other facilities—especially as sites near 
large towns are likely to be costly. This 
will be no bad thing, if there are enough 
takers in the right* places. Private owners 
will be eligible.tor grants in so far as they 
need them to supplement commercial 
takings. Places like Whipsnade, Woburn 
Abbey and Longieat already provide 
attractive surroundings plus amusement 
which puts them in the country park 
category. People pay a lot to go there, 
and might well be ready to do so for 
expensive publicly provided facilities, like 
scenic motorways. But this kind of big- 
scale thinking about leisure in the country¬ 
side is, unfortunately, still a long way on. 


BBC 


Favourite son 


The appointment, announced on Thurs¬ 
day, pi the favourite Mr Charles Gurrah 
as the next director general of the BBC is 
a welcome refutation of the rumours that 
had . been ^ulluttdiUF "around 1 London 
recently that JUxrd ''Mill, the chaiftnaii qf 
the iBCs governors* would appoint a 
pliable MM lackey-like person to succeed 
Sir Hugh Carleton Greene next year. Mr 


Curran, now the head of the overseas 
services, is an extremely independent per¬ 
son who resigned from the BBC 20 
years ago on a matter of principle) at a 
time when there were no comfortable 
slots in commercial television to go to. 
The appointment will be especially wel¬ 
come within the BBC, which had until 
recently been afraid of an appointment 
from outside (Sir Hugh was the first 
director-general to have been a true 
“ insider ”). Perhaps the only possible 
future problem is that the new director 
general is a staunch opponent of advertis¬ 
ing in any shape or form on the BBC. 

Mr Curran’s appointment was accom¬ 
panied by a rejigging of the top manage¬ 
ment : the first result of the efforts of 
Messrs McKinsey, the management con¬ 
sultants. This gives new names (managing 
directors) and fuller administrative and 
financial responsibilities to the heads of 
the home and overseas sound services and 
of television. There will also (a real 
Charlie Hill touch this) be a Director of 
Public Affairs with a seat on the manage¬ 
ment board ; and a financial director will 
be appointed—about time too. The faces 
involved are predictable. Home sound 
radio, where changes in approach are 
bound to come, is left in the hands of the 
present director, Frank Gillard. But he 
retires next year, by which time the final 
results of the McKinsey blitz will be 
apparent. 


Leaseholds 


Muddling through 


Since the Leasehold Reform Act came 
into force on January 1st, widespread con¬ 
fusion has developed over the “ right ” 
price which leaseholders should pay for 
enfranchisement. This is not just a ques¬ 
tion of leaseholders offering too little and 
landlords offering too much, since it 
involves genuine differences of opinion 
among surveyors and valuers. The Lands 
Tribunal last week turned flown the idea 
of hearing experts argue a theoretical case 
to settle the issue ; it already has nearly 
20 live cases in the pipeline. But the 
trouble is none of these is likely to be 
heard before next January. Mean¬ 
while many leaseholders who have served 
the statutory notice of enfranchisement 
hesitate to go to appeal until they have 
some idea of their chances. Withdrawal 
of the notice means they must pay the 
landlord’s expenses. 

The Act lays down certain principles 
but no formula for calculating the cost. 
The value is to be the value of the site 
minusthe house (tyit assuming the house 
on it), ^bearing the j»s$nt rent plus the 
prospect of a flpFiy yehr extension/'^**; a 
modern ghtond irent* 1 at the end of the 
current lease. Develbptnent yalue* if any, 

"t* .1*1*6, 

tional valuation, indttbds ‘ wbiSH assign 
little or np importance to the; concept of 
income to be received over 56 yeah hence, 


A SURVEY OF THE NORTH EAST 
Five years ego The Economist visited 
North East England and published a 
survey entitled "The First Region." 

Now we have taken another Took. Whet 
has happened to all those brave 
promises ? How has the region reacted 
to the inducements End exhortations of 
the authorities ? 

" North East England; Reedy to go M 
appears in next week's issue of The 
Economist, dated August 17th. 

Order ydur copy now. 


but there is a school of thought which tries 
to take the idea literally, and also intro¬ 
duces an allowance for long-term inflation 
when calculating the price. Many econo¬ 
mists would say this last is right, manv 
accountants would say it is unusual, and 
valuers are split down the middle. Over 
very long periods, because of the remote¬ 
ness of the reversion, this argument 
may make little difference, but clearly the 
inflation factor does produce higher 
prices for the medium-term leaseholders 
who are often interested in enfranchise¬ 
ment. Until the Lands Tribunal sorts this 
one out, there will be many examples 
of differences of several hundred pounds 
in the prices calculated for the same free¬ 
hold according to the formula used. 

Another cause of discontent with the 
Act is its effect on expensive leasehold flats 
which may now be brought within the 
scope of the Rent Act. If ground rent 
and service charge together make up more 
than two-thirds of the rateable value, and 
that value is within the Rent Act limits 
of £400 in London, £200 elsewhere, then 
the Act applies. That means among other 
things that the flats cannot be sold at a 
premium ; in other words, in theory the 
occupants cannot sell the leaseholds at all. 
Although the danger of the market 
“ drying up ” may be more apparent than 
real, this state of affairs is bound to make 
it still harder to obtain a mortgage on a 
flat (few of which are freehold). The 
rule was introduced in an attempt to 
protect poor tenants whose landlords 
switched to leases over 21 years in the 
hope of evading the Rent Act: the effect 
on luxury flats was apparently unforeseen. 
Clearly the law needs amending to 
eliminate this snag—possibly by omit¬ 
ting the service charge from the calcula¬ 
tion. But the Government seems to prefer 
to let the courts do what they can first. 

Legal education 

Ripe for discontent 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 

The Benchers of Gray’s Inn recently 
revealed administrative inefficiency by 
the Council of Legal Education over the 
recent Bar exams ; this gave Bar students 
the grievance they needed to join the 
fashion for student organisation. Reform 
committees and manifestos have sprouted 
since it was discovered after the May 
results came out that over 50 Part I 
students had been omitted from the pass 
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list. It has been alleged for some years 
that a student could be lasted as failing, 
simply because his mark was typed as say 
17 instead of 71. 

Inefficient administration of Bar exams 
is only a superficial cause for discontent, 
however. Students have long complained 
about overcrowding and inaudibility in 
lecture rooms. Lectures and classes are 
cancelled at very short notice when the 
tutors (mostly young practising barristers) 
or lecturers are on circuit or in court. 
There is no one at either the Inns or the 
CLE responsible for any particular student 
as there is at university, and so students 
lack help to fight battles over delayed 
grants or inadequate teaching. In tact 
local authorities often refuse to give grants 
to the Bar students. (Sponsorship schemes, 
as at the Middle Temple, do not aim 
at helping in this kind of thing.) 

Students complain that the exams are 
not related to practice, and that the 
lectures ads not related to the exams, 
while for law graduates there is needless 
repetition in the Part II syllabus for 
which no exemptions are granted. Many 
intending practitioners would like courses 
designed to encourage the acquisition of 
professional skills like drafting and 
advocacy. Tutorial classes vary in both 
quality and accessibility. 


Subjects and requirements 

There is little attention paid to the needs 
of overseas students beyond providing 
exams in Roman-Dutch, Hindu and 
Moslem law. The inevitable charges of 
racialism are made against the CLE so 
that overseas students are now demanding 
the use of numbers, not names, on exam 
papers. 

The Inns of Court, which were once 
responsible for the education of barristers, 
handed over this function to the specially 
created Council of Legal Education in 
1852, after a select committee had 
criticised strongly the current state of 
legal education. The Inns, however, are 
still responsible for the admission of 
students who pay their fees to their Inn. 
No accounts have been published in a 
way that makes it easy to judge how 
efficiently this, or other, income has been 
devoted to legal education. 

Requirements for admission to an Inn 
are agreed between the four Inns, and 
these are considerably lower than for 
entrance to university—no A levels are 
required. Otherwise the requirements to 
become a barrister include being able to 
eat 24 dinners during eight terms, signing 
one’s name to certain forms, passing the 
exams, and paying the appropriate fees. 
These can come to £180, including the 
fee for call to the Bar ; in addition 
students who are not graduates or under- 
grtydEtfetes pay deposits of £ioo-£i5o. 

\ at lectures and classes held by 
■ other recognised institutions 
Dry, as it is for the solicitors* 
ams. As a result, call to the 
one of the eaisier “ quali- 
to obtain. 

(# JJiMi lawyers insist, accurately, that 
jjfhg the Bar exams does not in fact 



qualify anyone to practice at the Bar. It 
is necessary to serve a year of drudgery 
in a barrister’s chambers after being 
called. But overseas students still seek 
the prestige of putting the name of an 
Inn after their own, and the Inns who get 
money for admitting students do not 
discourage them from coming. The found¬ 
ing of law schools in Commonwealth 
countries has not yet cut off the flow. 
Prematurely retired ex-colonial adminis¬ 
trators and police have found membership 
of the bar a useful qualification, while 
one new role for the Inns is that of 
finishing school for girls not bright 
enough, or unwilling to work hard enough, 
to go to university. It is unknown how 
many practising barristers have university 
degrees or how most Bar students do in 
fact study for their examination— 
although it is known that most do best 
by going to crammers. The CLE con¬ 
siders its students as adults (despite the 
fact that many come straight from school 
either here or overseas) and so does not 
seek to inquire. Many overseas students 
appear to study on their own, sometimes 
even without a correspondence course. 

What kind of students ? 

Total numbers of Bar students are 
unknown both to the Inns of Court and 
to the CLE, although the CLE estimates 
there may be some 5,000 student members 
of Inns of Court. At the May exams 
there were 600 people taking Part II, plus 
about another 100 re-sitting one subject. 
The numbers sitting for all or part of 
Part I were not available, although 
approximately 2,500 exam papers were 
written. 

The general feeling of dissatisfaction is 
reflected in recent conferences and com¬ 
mittees. A central issue is whether, as 
in the United States, law students should 
be graduates—and if so whether they 
should necessarily be law graduates. What 
role should professional associations play 
in the structure of university courses? 


Finally, what training should be given 
to potential practitioners and who should 
give it? And in all this discussion, what 
is the future role and function of the 
CLE ? The Lord Chancellor in December, 
1967, set up a committee under Mr Justice 
Ormrod to inquire into the general state 
of legal education, including the relation¬ 
ships between organisations involved in 
teaching the law and co-ordination of 
training between the Law Society and the 
CLE. The committee is representative of 
the two law teachers associations, the 
Bar, and the Law Society, and includes 
one Law Commissioner and one layman. 

Reforms in progress 

While all these inquiries and discussions 
are continuing, the CLE has been trying 
to put its house in order. Some years ago 
it was ruled that students would be 
allowed only four attempts at any 
examination. Very recently a Dean of 
Studies has been appointed who will be 
responsible for both administration and 
teaching. He has already declared himself 
in favour of modernising the syllabus and 
teaching methods. Advertisements are 
now out for four full-time tutors, at a 
salary of about £1,100, to begin in Sep¬ 
tember. These tutors will have approxi¬ 
mately twice the number of students as 
do the staff at the College of Law (the 
main crammers used by intending 
barristers) who are paid a starting salary 
of £ 1,500. Talks are also going on between 
the Senate of the Bar and the CLE about 
pupilage. At present a pupil can appear 
in court after only six months—a period 
considered, rightly, to be too short to give 
any practical experience. 

This is a major crisis in legal education. 
Let it be hoped that these limited reforms 
by the CLE, although welcome if they 
relieve any of the hardship experienced 
by present Bar students, do not inhibit 
major reforms as happened after 1852. 
What is the role of a lawyer today : who 
should be training him and how ? 
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It took courage 
and twenty-one years 



to build EAST KILBRIDE 

(we feel the result wes well worth the effort) 




EAST KILBRIDE 
DEUELOPItlEIU (ORPORDTIOI1 

Norfolk House, East Kilbride. 
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FROM THE ARCHIVES OF A RACE 

A Mediterranean Society: The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as 
Portrayed in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza : Volume One, Economic Founda¬ 
tions 

By S. D. Goitein. 


dominated by an “ upper class ” of high 
officials, great doctors, judges and leading 
businessmen, whose social prestige rested 
not on occupation only but also on family, 
piety, religious learning, good business 
reputation, and liberal spending for public 
purposes for the poor. Beneath this class 
lay a bourgeoisie of merchants and master 
craftsmen, and a mass of urban artisans. 
At the bottom of the structure were the 
slaves. It is somehow exciting and moving 
to see their names recorded here—Gold, 
Musk, Turquoise, Gazelle, Fidelity, 
Pleasure and Arsenic—and to find that 
here as elsewhere in the Islamic world 
slaves were well treated on the whole: 


University of California Press. London : 
£6 3s 6d. 

Devout Jews in the Middle Ages 
believed that pieces of paper which bore 
the name of God should not be burned 
but be put aside in a special room or 
geniza , just as the human body, which 
had been the soul’s receptacle, was laid 
reverently in a tomb. By extension, any¬ 
thing written in Hebrew, or even in other 
languages but in Hebrew characters, came 
to share this sanctity and be preserved 
in the storehouses. For a number of 
reasons one of them survived almost un¬ 
touched : the Geniza attached to a 
synagogue in Fustat, the city built soon 
after the Muslim conquest of Egypt a 
little to the south of what is now Cairo. 
In 1890 it was renovated, and at this 
time the roof of the Geniza was torn 
down and a great mass of papers was 
revealed. 

Some papers from this collection had 
been extracted even earlier, but after 1890 
the trickle became a stream of material 
flowing rapidly into western libraries : the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the Jewish 
Theological Seminary in New York, 
libraries in Russia. In 1896 a rabbinic 
scholar at Cambridge, Solomon Schechter, 
who had at first shown little interest in 
the finds, became convinced of their im¬ 
portance through recognising in one of 
them the lost Hebrew text of 
Ecclesiasticus ; he went to Cairo, cleared 
the remaining manuscripts from the 
Geniza, and brought them back in 
triumph to the Cambridge University 
Library, which now has three-quarters of 
all the material that survives. 

It is of many different kinds: works 
of devotion and literature, books on 
philosophy and science, legal documents 
(deeds of marriage and bills of divorce, 
powers of attorney, contracts of partner¬ 
ship), business and private correspondence. 
Earlier scholars were mainly concerned 
with religious and literary works, but more 
recent students have given more attention 
to the 10,000 leaves of documentary 
material. Now Professor Goitein, who has 
spent many years in their study, has given 
us the first of a series of books about the 
Jewish communities of the Muslim world 
as these documents vividly reveal them. 
It ctttrly was a labour of love for him, 
but 4pi.it must have been a labour: the 
d°c^|enta are divided into fragments 


Cambridge University Press . 576 pages. 


scattered all over the world, difficult to 
decipher and containing technical terms 
and colloquial expressions difficult to 
understand. 

But it was certainly a task worth 
undertaking. We have almost no archives 
of Muslim states earlier than the 
Ottoman ; the Arabic historians are 
mainly concerned with rulers and govern¬ 
ments or else with scholars and saints ; 
and it is rare indeed that we are able to 
form a precise and detailed picture of the 
life of the bourgeoisie in medieval Islam. 

Most of the dated documents in the 
Geniza collection come from the period 
between the beginning of the eleventh 
and the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the age of the Fatimids and Ayyubids. It 
was a time when the centre of gravity of 
the Muslim world was moving from 
Mesopotamia to the Nile valley and 
farther west. To some extent there was a 
physical movement of population: the 
various states that sprang up in North 
Africa were founded by foreigners from 
the east, Arabs, Persians and Turks ; and 
the new bourgeoisie of Cairo and Tunis 
had its roots in Syria, Iraq or Persia. In 
spite of differences of religion and culture, 
political changes and conflicts, the unity 
of the Mediterranean still held in this 
age : it was “ a friendly, inviting sea,” as 
against the “ frightening Indian Ocean.” 
Merchants moved easily: Jews and 
Muslims from one Islamic country to 
another, Europeans across the sea to 
Egypt— 44 Europeans are present every¬ 
where -in -the Geniza records.” 

The papers tell us much about business 
methods : accounting, the credit system, 
and the postal service. They also reveal 
the principles on which trade was con¬ 
ducted : the usual contract was that of 
partnership, not employment, for there 
was a general belief that the state of 
dependence on others was humiliating and 
paid employment something to be 
avoided. The moral basis of partnership 
was a deep trust between partners, par¬ 
ticularly when they were of the same 
family. In an age and society usually 
regarded as pre-capitalist, merchants 
understood clearly the good capitalist 
principle of keeping one's money working. 

Professor Goitein tells us much about 
the Jewish society of th£ time. It was 


they were part of the household, a mer¬ 
chant would be reminded by his wife to 
bring home a present for the maidservant, 
men exchanged condolences on the death 
of a slave girl. 

How far is the picture true of Muslim 
as well as Jewish life? Professor Goitein 
maintains that Jews were less different 
from non-Jews at that tim&»than at others. 
They had nn special professions or crafts, 
and Jewish merchants did not deal only 
with other Jews. But the traditional 
society of the Near East was based on 
mutually exclusive religious communities : 
men met in the markets to do business, 
but then withdrew again into the closed 
quarter and extended family : the Jewish 
family, here as elsewhere, had some 
features of its own, with its “ strong 
cohesiveness, great reverence for the 
senior members, prominence in the house 
of the old lady who presides over a bevy 
of daughters, daughters-in-law and grand¬ 
children, tender care of brothers for sisters 
and vice versa, and in general a stronger 
emphasis on the ties of blood than on those 
created by marriage.” 


JOB THE AFRICAN 

The Fortunate Slave : An Illustration of 
African Slavery in the Early Eighteenth 
Century 

By Douglas Grant. 

Oxford University Press. 243 pages. 35s. 

When the first Englishman visited the 
Gambia early in the seventeenth century 
he refused an offer of slaves, saying that 
44 We were a people who did not deal in 
any such commodities.” A hundred years 
later, during the period described in this 
interesting book, the situation was very 
different. The story of the Fortunate Slave, 
which forms the core of the book, was 
unfortunately very far from typical of the 
tens of thousands then shipped to 
America : he was, in fact, Aphra Behn’s 
Oroonoko come to life, and his adventures 
were just as romantic as that popular 
novel and play. 

Job ben Solomon was the son of a 
High Priest of the Fulahi people, who, 
with the Floops, Banyoons, Joloffs and 
Mandingos, inhabited the banks of the 
river Gambia. Most of them worshipped 
Mumbo-jumbo, but Job was an intelligent 
'Muslim who could write out the Koran 
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Walter Bagehot, Editor of The Economist 1861-1877, has been described by Sir William Haley 
as a writer “that no generation has yet been able to ignore”. This edition of Bagehot, to be 
published in nine volumes, sets out to include everything he wrote which is of lasting value. 


“ Bagehot’s writings have for so long been 
enjoyed and esteemed by all sensible people, 
that it remains a mystery why he has never 
until now had full textual justice done to him.” 

John Raymond, Financial Times 

“ ... everything in this noble edition does 
Bagehot proud—editing, annotation, index 
and printing 

Raymond Mortimer, The Sunday Times 

“ We are deeply indebted to Mr. St. John- 
Stevas for giving us our first opportunity of 
studying the collected works of the finest 
essayist of the nineteenth century.” 

Kingsley Martin, Punch 

“ Mr. St. John-Stevas is doing Bagehot proud, 
and the enterprise is in no way out of scale. 

He is more than just highly readable. He 

should be read.” 

The Times Literary Supplement 

The Collected Works of 

WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited, by Norman St. John-Stevas 

THE HISTORICAL ESSAYS: Volumes III & IV 

Price £7.0.0 for the two volumes, post free by surface mail to any part of the world except the USA and 
Philippines where an edition published by the Harvard University Press is available. A leaflet describing 
the complete works is available on request. 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable direct from : 

Book Department, The Economist, 25 St. James’s Street, London, SWi. 
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from memory. He was trying to sell some 
slaves when he himself was captured, sold 
and transported to Maryland, By mirac¬ 
ulous chance, a letter explainirig his plight 
fell into the hands of General Oglethorpe, 
the humanitarian founder of Georgia, who 
redeemed him and brought him to 
London, where he made a great stir as 
the first African who might be considered 
a Noble Savage, a role hitherto reserved 
for American Indians. 

As Professor Grant says, he “was the 
fiist African who could be appreciated 
as a person," not as a chattel or a sub¬ 
normal specimen of the human race. This 
book describes the confrontation of White 
and Black in an area better known than 
any other because the river Gambia was 
navigable for the representatives of the 
Royal African Company. Job’s biography 
was written by a missionary friend, but 
the story is here continued from the 
company’s records. In so doing the author 
provides a great deal of curious and 
recondite information, some of it rather 
ill-digested, about the period preceding the 
abolitionist crusade. 

Neither his biographer, nor Job himself, 
attacked slavery as an institution : it was 
the accepted consequence of war, crime 
or starvation. The Africans could not con¬ 
ceive why, in the bloody wars fought in 
Europe, so many men were massacred 
when it was more profitable and humane 
to send them to market. The worst effect 
of the transatlantic slave trade was its 
encouragement of the capture of slaves 
to the point when it became an industry 
on the part of warlike tribes. 

TRADITION AND CHANGE IN 
FRANCE 

The New French Revolution : A Social 
and Economic Survey of France , 7945- 

By John Ardagh. 

Seeker and Warburg. 496 pages. 84s. 

This book is a perceptive and intelligent 
account of the industrial and social 
changes that have taken place in France 
since the last war. It was completed 
before the riots, strikes and paralysis of 
the last two months, but the book explains 
much of what set off the trouble in the 
Sorbonne and its offshoot at Nanterre. 
There was the overcrowding common to 
all French universities, the rigid hierarchy 
and the lack of personal contact between 
students and their teachers, as well as the 
pressure for university places. All of these 
helped to start the trouble* Indeed much 
of Mr Ardagh’s theme seems to be the 
contrast between the old-fashioned con¬ 
servatism of university administration, the 
retail trade, local government and much 
else besides and the sophisticated and 
modern world of Planification and the 
French senior civil servants who run it, 
and of the best of French industry— 
including the railways. 

The book is very good on areas of 
Jratfijjffe and has a particularly interesting 
the fight between the tradi¬ 
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tional retailers, with their stress on high 
profits rather than swift turnover, and M. 
Leclerc, who was the first man to try the 
modern supermarket approach with a 
high turnover providing profits. He was 
bitterly assailed, and it was only govern¬ 
ment intervention that prevented all his 
supplies being cut off. But elsewhere no 
government has tackled the problem of a 
particular group that protects its own 
interests by holding up everyone else’s: 
for instance taxi drivers in Paris limiting 
the number of licences so that the city 
has fewer than it did in 1931. Mr 
Ardagh is good on such matters, but one 
sometimes feels buried under the weight 
of his erudition. In wanting to give a 
completely accurate picture he allows his 
broad outline to be swamped by detail. 

Many of his strictures on the results of 
French conservatism apply to Britain just 
as much as to France. The housing short¬ 
age in both countries has been partly 
caused by artificially low rents. The 
answer in both cases seems to be to raise 
rents for those who can afford to pay them 
and to encourage more building for the 
poorer end of the housing market. The 
problem of regional autonomy and the 
need for larger and more viable units of 
local government is, heaven knows, a 
British as much as a French one, though 
in France the degree of detailed control 
dating from Napoleon is awe-inspiring. 
But for the first time there does seem to be 
a local pride and spirit developing in some 
provincial towns—Grenoble, for instance. 
While they flourish the capital seems stale, 
partly because of the noise, bad housing 
and claustrophobic traffic conditions but 
also because of the musty intellectual 
atmosphere, still heavily orientated 
towards Sartre and the existentialists of the 
1940s, and heavily suspicious of develop¬ 
ments outside France since. Perhaps the 
student troubles this year have opened 
the intellectual horizon. With Guevara, 
Marcuse and Fanon, student heroes are 
certainly international. 

Of course France needs to keep its own 
traditions and qualities while accepting 
modern methods and efficiency that 
Americans have pioneered. One casualty 
of the new method is French cooking, hit 
in Paris by less relaxed office hours. But 
perhaps it is possible that drug stores can 
coexist with French cafes as the pub 
survives with the bistro in England : one 
certainly hopes so. 

The author is an optimist who sees the 
changes taking place in France as not 
only inevitable but desirable as well. He is 
probably right, though, as he says, the 
gaullists often introduce necessary re¬ 
forms in a dictatorial way that ensures 
they are resented. The French govern¬ 
ment is trying to build a sense of identity 
and belonging through its ill-defined 
policy of “ participation." Mr Ardagh’s 
descriptions of what has already happened 
and his suggestions for further changes 
seem sensible and well thought out, and 
the “ New French Revolution" should 
certainly.prove the right bedside book for 
President de Gaulle. \ 
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DECLINE OF A MINISTRY 

Politics of Colonial Policy : The Board 
of Trade in Colonial Administration , 
7696-/ 720 
By I. K. Steele. 

Oxford University Press. 233 pages. 48s. 

A new government department created for 
political reasons and involving a rapid 
increase in clerical staff, denied the 
executive powers essential to the fulfilment 
of its duties, becoming very soon little 
more than “ a sympathetic complaints 
bureau " and declining ultimately into a 
“group of placemen more interested in 
politics than administration"—all this 
suggests an essay by a contemporary 
journalist on the Department of 
Economic Affairs in the 1960s. But histor¬ 
ical situations recur with painful regularity 
and, in fact, this story summarises the 
history of the Board of Trade and Planta¬ 
tions during its first twenty-five years of 
existence between 1696 and 1720, now told 
with scholarly care and almost excessive 
detail by Professor I. K. Steele of the 
University of Western Ontario. 

The late E. R. Turner published the 
main outline of this some forty years ago ; 
but he claimed that “ for some time after 
it was established [the board] was active, 
effective and important." Professor Steele, 
using the Board of Trade papers and 
many other related sources, has modified 
and corrected this judgment. He shows 
that the active life of the board was about 
ten years ; that even in this period it 
was effective only when king and ministers 
were prepared to back it, as over the 
suppression of piracy in the years follow¬ 
ing the Peace of Ryswick ; and that its 
importance declined sharply “ with the 
shift of administrative power which 
followed the accession of Queen Anne” 
and the renewal of the war. Then, in the 
government changes of 1707-08 member¬ 
ship of the board was made part of the 
wider political bargaining. The experts, 
such as William Blaythwayt, were dis¬ 
missed and the politicians took over. The 
negotiations connected with the Treaty 
of Utrecht gave the board a brief 
revival of importance when, as Professor 
Steele says, it became a board of trade 
for the first time, having previously con¬ 
centrated on colonial affairs. Now it 
provided information for the abortive 
commercial treaty with France and for the 
completed but unprofitable trade treaty 
with Spain. Yet even here its work was 
“ fruitless ” ; the insertion among its 
members of Bolingbroke’s personal mentor 
on trade matters, Arthur Moore, brought 
about muddle and culminated in parlia¬ 
mentary defeat. 

With the establishment of the Hanover¬ 
ian succession and the subsequent rise of 
Walpole, membership of the board, which 
between 1707 and 1714 had been “a 
political trophy constantly changing 
hands," came to be lodged securely in 
the hands of the political “ ins." So New 
castle’s brother-in-law, appointed in 1717, 
retained his emoluments for twenty-five 

Continued on page 45 
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They pay for it in lire and read it in English. 

In Italy, that is. Elsewhere it might be Leks or Dinars or Cruzeiros or Cedis 
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Mercedes-Benz 


Today you can embark on an adven¬ 
ture in perfection. Mercedes-Benz has 
introduced a new generation of fine cars 
— 14 models in all. With new engines, 
new bodies, a host of significant engi¬ 
neering advances — and more value for 
money than'ever. 

200 to 250 — six new models. 

Highlight of this new Mercedes-Benz 
Generation are 6 entirely new compact 
sedans: the 200 and 220 4-cylinder 
Diesels; 200 and 220 4-cylinder gaso¬ 
line versions; and the 230 and 230 6-cyl¬ 
inder types. 

All 6 share the trim new body diown 
at left above. It is leaner in overall meas¬ 


urements than previous models in this 
class — yet not an inch of inside space 
has been sacrificed. 

Inside, new instrument panel with 
built-in center console. New appoint¬ 
ments and new upholstery. Vastly in¬ 
creased glass area for better visibility. 

Incredible handling ease. 

And beneath the new body —■ a new 
chassis. The engineers proudly point 
to an improved front suspension 
(now entirely maintenance-free) and a 
remarkable new “diagonal swing-axle” 
at the rear. 

This chassis develops what the engi¬ 
neers call "neutral handling charac- 


launches a 

tens tics”. You’ll call the resulting eti 
of control and road-holding stubboi 
ness the safest driving you’ve ev 
experienced. 

You stop with the matchless ioo 
dence of husky, 4-wheel caliper 91 
disc brakes. Backed up by duad-c-rcv 
brake lines and a regulating devic1 
job: to spread braking forces e & 
between all 4 wheels. 

Livelier performance. 
Improved Diesel engines mean 
more durability. The 4-cylihder gas a# 
engines use si cross-draught carto.*^ 
for near-6-cylinder smoothness. A H 
and 146 hp respectively, the 230 
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All-new 250 Sedan. Center: 
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generation of automobiles. 


0 offer plentiful extra power — and 
iximum speeds in the 110-mph range. 

250 S to 900 SEL — 

8 larger models. 

<- larger 6-cylinder Mercedes-Benz 
x sis are not all new — just unproved 
ie e improvements could be made. 

1 He 250 S remains intact, but is now 
® d by the 280 Sand 280 SE Sedans 
Jie 280SE Coupes and Convertibles, 
lust new 2.8-litre engines: 157 hp for 
5 80 S, 180 hp for 280 SE versions. 

1 he 280 SL is a two-seater sports 
u 'ine, now more desirable than ever 
its new 195-hp, fuel-injection en- 
K (and top speed of 124 mph). 


The 300 SEL Sedan uses air suspen¬ 
sion and lavish hand craftsmanship to 
earn its title as one of the world’s great 
cars. The new 300 SEL 6.3 litre Sedan 
uses a 300-hp V8, luxurious interior 
fittings and many built-in technical ad¬ 
vances — and is one of the most stun¬ 
ning performers ever constructed. 

See them all soon. 

The engineers have worked long and 
hard to bring about this new Mercedes- 
Benz Generation. See for yo urself what 
they accomplished; visit /T\ 
your Mercedes-Benz f k \ 
dealer or agent soon. 
Mercedes-Benz V-/ 


The new 

Mercedes-Benz Generation. 


200 D 

Saloon 

4 -cyl. 

60 bhp 

220 D 

Saloon 

4 -cyl. 

65 bhp 

200 

Saloon 

4 -cyl. 

105 bhp 

220 

Saloon 

4 -cyl. 

116 bhp 

230 

Saloon 

6 -cyl. 

135 bhp 

250 

Saloon 

6 -cyi. 

146 bhp 

250 S 

Saloon 

6 -cyl. 

146 bhp 

280 S 

Saloon 

6 -cyL 

157 bhp 

280 $E 

Saloon* 

6 -cyl. 

180 bhp 

280 SL 

Sports 

6 -cyl. 

195 bhp 

300 SEL 

Saloon 

6 -cyl. 

195 bhp 

300 SEL 6.3 

Saloon 

8 -cyi. 

300 bhp 


* Alio la Coupe or Convertible form, 
la addition as 280 SB with long 
wheelbase. 
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Managua Citibanktrs with Lake Managua and Momotombo Volcano m the background. 


In Managua—the right bank in the right place 


Cotton and cattle are big business in Nicaragua. And, wherever you’ll find 
important business activity and opportunity, you’ll find Citibankers like these 
men and women... ready to help with all the facilities, resources and experience 
you’d expect from the leader in worldwide banking. In Central America, from 
Honduras to Panama, there are 17 Citibank branches ... each fully-staffed to 
meet your growing needs in this area of growth. Wherever your interests lie, 
Citibank... with fully-staffed branches, subsidiaries and affiliates in 63 countries 
... is the right bank in the right place to serve you. 
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Continued from page 38 

years. The Board of Trade had become, as 
Burke later said of it, “ a sort of gently 
ripening hot-house where 8 members of 
Parliament received salaries of a thousand 
a year in order to mature at a proper 
season a claim to two thousand.” 

FROM MOVEMENT TO PARTY 

Party Building In A New Nation: The 
Indian National Congress 
By Myron Weiner. 

University of Chicago Press . 509 pages. 
£5 12s 6d. 

This is a major piece of research which 
will be welcomed by all students of the 
Indian political scene. Founded in 1885 
the Indian National Congress is the oldest 
political party in Asia ; Mr Weiner notes 
that there must be few of India’s half¬ 
million villages that do not now have at 
least a single member. It is perhaps a pity 
that the author gives only a passing men¬ 
tion to the contribution of various Britons 
(Wedderburn, Cotton, Yule and Hume 
whose work he acknowledges) to the 
foundation and early growth of Congress ; 
but then it was not until the early 1920s 
that Congress became a militant political 
party. Indeed, in his initial proposals, 
Allan Octavian Hume suggested in a 
famous letter (in 1883) to the graduates 
of Calcutta University that the new 
organisation should be known as the 
Indian National Union. But at that time 
India was a subject nation rather than 
a new nation state with an early prospect 
of sovereign independence. 

Congress remained a more or less 
peaceful, select and law-abiding body 
until soon after the end of the first world 
war. Then with Mahatma Gandhi 
returned from South Africa, it began to 
assume the characteristics of a mass move¬ 
ment. Mr Weiner takes several districts 
—Kaira, Guntur, Belgaum, Greater 
Calcutta and Madurai—and dissects the 
patterns of political behaviour as he finds 
it from his on-the-spot investigations. The 
results are interesting. He describes Cal¬ 
cutta as a city of “ high revolutionary 
potential ” in which the Congress Party 
successfully competes with the communist 
and left-wing parties. Perhaps, if he had 
the opportunity today to revise that 
judgment he would tone it down sub¬ 
stantially for Calcutta is, and always has 
been, the Congress party's problem child. 
At the time he was writing his book it 
was possibly true that, in the very short 
term, the Congress party was providing 
11 West Bengal with one of the most stable 
governments to be found anywhere in 
India.” But it was a stability that was 
more apparent than real, as has since 
been demonstrated. 

Nevertheless, in the chapters he devotes 
to West Bengal and Calcutta he shows 
some unusual insight into local problems 
and passes some important judgments. 
He finds that throughout India, but 
especially in West Bengal, migrant and 


refugee communities prefer to support the 
Congress party rather than smaller left- 
wing political parties, whose performance 
does not by any means come up to their 
promises. Two-thirds of the population 
of Calcutta were bom outside the city 
and Mr Weiner notes that it is the resi¬ 
dent, rather than the migrant, who is 
most dissatisfied with his lot. He notes 
that “ Congress strength is greatest among 
the working class migrant, the well-to-do 
Marwari and Gujarati businessmen, 
Muslims and members of the scheduled 
castes.” 

The present organisational shape of 
Congress dates from 1908, when scattered 
units of the nationalist movement were 
assembled into a three-tiered structure 
consisting of taluka and district com¬ 
mittees, Pradesh or state committees and 
the All-India Congress Committee to 
which there are several hundred dele¬ 
gates. Thus the Congress party has been 
operating in its present form for some¬ 
thing like sixty years. Its long and on the 
whole unchequered career makes it 
difficult for a rival party to compete and 
this is a large part of the reason for the 
generally poor showing of the other 
parties, which have not lacked men of 
talent or ambition. But perhaps the most 
decisive moment in the party’s history was 
its transition from a nationalist movement 
to a ruling political party. Mr Weiner 
makes it clear that at this stage many 
things could have gone wrong, but did 
not. For this the credit goes very largely 
to Sarder Patel, who “ set out to tame the 
nationalist movement into a conservative 
modernising force.” It is a pity that Mr 
Weiner cannot turn the considerable gifts 
he shows in this book to a study of the 
man whose part in the transition to inde¬ 
pendence has not yet been adequately 
recognised. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Who Owns Whom (UK Edition) 1968: A 
Directory of Parent, Associate and Subsidiary 
Companies. O. W. Roskill. 1717 Pages. £10. 

Most volumes which reviewers describe as 
“ invaluable " tend to gather dust on office 
shelves until some recondite piece of informa¬ 
tion is required. Then, more often than not, 
either the book or the information cannot be 
found. But “ Who Owns Whom,” with its 
77,000 entries, really is invaluable, in that it 
is constantly used by a surprisingly wide 
number of people, which it would not be were 
it not intelligently laid out and reasonably 
comprehensive—and of course the provisions 
of the new Companies Act will make the 
compilers’ task easier in future, since all 
companies now have to give much more 
information about subsidiaries and associated 
companies. 

Development Finance : Institutions, Problems 
and Prospects. By Phillips Perera. Pall Mall 
Press. 463 pages. £6 58. 

This volume in the Praeger Special Studies 
in International Economics and Development 
series covers such subjects as capital flow and 
supply, broadening local markets, the role of 
development banks, guidelines for the future, 
and sources of development finance. 

Harraf’s Shorter Frbnqh and English 
Dictionary. (Revised End enlarged edition). 
By J. E. Mansion. (Revised by M. Ferlin and 
P. Forbes: edited by D. M. Ledisert and 
R. P. Ledisert) Harrap . 1,508 pages. 50s. 
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A complete record of The Economist 
on microfilm has for some time been 
available, year by year, from January 
1955 onwards. 

Now the complete series, from the 
first issue in September 1843 to the 
end of 1954, connecting with the cur¬ 
rent series, is available. It enables 
libraries to have a complete file in 
convenient compass instead of the 
bound volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are largely 
unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record 
of fact and opinion, essential for re¬ 
search in the economic and political 
history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 
ordered at one time costs £750.0.0 
($1,800), but particular periods are 
available as required and an exact 
quotation will be sent on request. 
Microfilm? from 1955 onwards cost, 
on average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 
Enquiries and orders should be sent, 
not to The Economist, but to: 

University Microfilms Ltd. 

St John's Road 
Tylsrs Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 
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300 North Zesb Road 
Ann Arbor 
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LEISURE BRIEF 


Grouse 



On Monday evening, many London res¬ 
taurants will serve up the first of this 
year’s grouse, But the Glorious Twelth 
is less glorious than it used to he. Land- 
owners are now reluctant to splash out 
on such celebrations as gillies’ balls. 
Higher taxes and the Inland Revenue’s 
clampdown on entertainment expenses 
has forced them to keep a closer eye on 
their costs. But the mystique of grouse 
shooting still remains. This is hardly sur¬ 
prising. Grouse is still thought to be the 
best shooting in the world and few new¬ 
comers, apart from wealthy Americans 
and some Europeans, are let in on the 
act. So the sport remains shrouded in 
native traditions and myths of prohibitive 
expenses. 


Red grouse, the kind everybody talks 
about, live only in the British Isles. 
Most of the grouse shooting is done in 
Scotland on vast estates. The list of 
grouse moor owners reads like a page 
from Debrett, alternating with sudden 
incursions from a business supplement: 
Lord Dalhousie and Vicompte Adolphe 
de Spoelberch are followed by Boots Pure 
Drug Co. Ltd. (owners of Kilchoan and 
Ben Hiant^and the Countess of Seafield 
iimtone are flanked by the 
&ium Co. Ltd. However, 
r moors as good, and pos- 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire 
land. Grouse are also shot in 
pferefordshire, Shropshire and, 
wf*fcan And them, all over Wales and 
ad. But for all that, the most popu- 
/eas are still the traditional ones--' 
fL north of England and, above all, 
Rutland. 


and Lord 
British 
there 
sibly 




For the uninitiated it can be difficult 
to get in on the celebrations of the 
Twelfth. About 60 years ago there was 
a stampede to invest money in large un¬ 
productive estates to avoid death duties. 
As it is still a good way of avoiding them, 
the estates are in short supply and very 
few of them with grouse shooting come 
on to the open market. The few that do 
change hands are not expensive in terms 
of the price per acre: in Scotland it can 
be as low as £20. Normally the value of 
the land is estimated on a season’s average 
bag from the past seven years, and the 
price is quoted as so much a brace. High- 
class moors in Inverness-shire, Aberdeen¬ 
shire, Angus and Yorkshire have recently 
reached £150 to £200 a brace. 

It is keeping a grouse moor in good 
shape which takes the money, although 
some landowners manage to finance the 
shooting on an estate with the profits 
from the agricultural side. For a start 
keepers’ wages are a heavy item ; at least 
two are needed on an estate of 30,000 
acres. Paying them the basic agricultural 
wage with cottages thrown in costs in 
the region of £3,000 for the two of them. 

Outside the season the keepers do a 
variety of jobs. In the spring they burn 
the old heather, for grouse thrive on 
heather when it is between 3 and 12 
years old. Grit, essential to the grouse 
for digestion, is put down. Although 
nature usually provides grouse moors 
with plenty of water, it is often in the 
wrong place and some areas have to be 
drained. All this probably puts another 
£1,000 a year on the bill. In addition 
the shooting lodge must be kept in good 


condition which means that the cost of 
repairs, as well as rates and taxes, must be 
taken into account. 

While it is still common to rear part¬ 
ridge, there is little point in investing 
money on stocking a grouse moor. Al¬ 
though grouse can be reared, nobody 
has yet found a way of making them dis¬ 
tribute themselves over an estate. They 
return to and stay on the patch of land 
where they were bred. And even inter¬ 
changing stock between estates, a com¬ 
mon practice 30 years ago, has largely 
died out. 

Not only landowners, of course, shoot 
grouse. Normally there are eight people 
in a shooting party. When the sport was 
less expensive, friends were usually invited 
as guests for a week or "two of shooting 
and they got the whole thing free. But 
few landowners can afford such 
generosity nowadays and their friends 
are more often paying guests—at anything 
up to £400 a week. 

Most people who shoot grouse rent 
estates rather than own them. Arrange¬ 
ments are made either through friends, 
or with the help of one of the many 
agencies which advertise in the sporting 
press. While some people rent an estate 
for the whole season, that is until 
December 10th, some landowners let their 
estates for only part of the season, often 
the first month. Rentals are based on the 
expected bag—usually about £4-£6 a 
brace. Therefore, a thousand brace moor, 
probably about 7,000 acres, will cost 
between £4,000 and £6,000 to rent for 
the season. And, as subletting is rarely 
allowed, some people pay this sum for 
only a few weeks of shooting. 

The rent of a grouse moor includes 
overheads like keepers’ wages, but not 
the day to day costs of shooting. A large 
part of these costs goes on running the 
lodge. To run one for ten weeks, provid¬ 
ing accommodation for eight people, may 
cost as much as £2,000. 

The cost of shooting the grouse de¬ 
pends, to a large extent, on whether it 
is done by 14 driving ” or 44 walking.” In 
Scotland it is customary to walk grouse 
for the first week of the season: the 
party walks over the moor and shoots the 
grouse as they fly away. In the case 
of driving, which is the normal practice 
in England, beaters drive the birds to¬ 
wards the butts. For this kind of shoot¬ 
ing as. many as 20 beaters are needed, 
each of whom is paid £1 1 os or £2 a day. 

In addition to the two full time keepers, 
two gillies are sometimes employed as well, 
and they are paid about £2 10s a day 
each. If a man has two guns, as he nor¬ 
mally does, he needs a loader , to reload 
the guns and he too is paid £2 ius a day. 

As grouse moors are often fairly in¬ 
accessible, it may be difficult to get the 
essential shooting equipment on to the 
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moor and to get the dead grouse off it. 
After all 20 brace of grouse can’t 
be carried over the shoulder. Traditionally 
ponies are used. To buy one costs about 
£150 or they can be hired for a full 
season for £40. Usually four are needed 
—one for the lunches, one for the cart¬ 
ridges and two for riding. Four ponies 
need four ponymen which adds another 
£10 a day to the bill. A Land Rover can 
be cheaper. 

As the outlays for a grouse moor are 
high, it might be expected that com¬ 
mercial organisations, hotels for instance, 
would go into the business and tap the 
large potential market of people who 
can afford to shoot for only a couple of 
days or a week at most. In fact very few 
moors are run commercially at all. And 
the few moors that are run for profit, 
are managed on a fairly amateur basis 
rather than a commercial one. The hotels 
rarely advertise, preferring guests to hear 
about them from friends. In Scotland, 
Invercauld Arms at firaemar takes a few 
guests for grouse shooting, and charges 
them £480 a week. And a new hotel, 
Netherley House at Stonehaven on the 
east coast of Scotland, has recently adver¬ 
tised grouse shooting. The position is 
much the same south of the border. 
Bracken Bank at Lazonbury in Cumber¬ 
land charges £375 for five days shoot¬ 
ing, but that doesn’t include the hotel 


bill. Alternatively those who want to 
shoot grouse can answer one of the ad¬ 
vertisements in the sporting press. The 
snag here is that they may not -know 
what kind of shots the other members 
of the party are until it is too late. Guns 
can be lethal to humans too. 

A dog is essential for grouse shooting. 
In driving grouse labradors are used to 
retrieve the dead birds. And pointers 
or setters play a key role in locating 
grouse when they are shot by walking. 
Most keepers breed their own dogs and 
the landowner only pays for their food. 
But keen shots normally buy their own 
dogs, usually ones which have a good 
pedigree and a thorough training. A 
suitable dog can be bought for £100 
although Americans have been known to 
pay £2,000 for a pointer. 

By far the most important part of the 
equipment is, of course, a gun. Some 
prefer to go to a local gunsmith, but for 
many James Purdey and Sons, in Lon¬ 
don, is the place. And a pair of 12 bore 
double barrel hammerless ejector Purdey 
guns costs £2,750 built to order. Guns are 
made to measure, to suit the individual 
concerned. For novices, Purdey’s will 
send them out to the shooting ground at 
Northolt where a lesson, including 100 
cartridges and 100 clav pigeons, costs 
£8 1 os. There are many other shooting 
grounds all over the country. 
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To carry the guns, Purdey’s make a 
leather double motor—so called because 
it takes two guas and fits easily into a 
motor car—for £75. Cartridges at £3 
15s qd per 100 also need a bag, and a 
leather one is about £13. And naturally 
a shooting stick is useful—a fancy tele¬ 
scopic one costs £12. 

Finally, it is vital to be togged out in 
the correct ctothes when grouse shooting, 
both to avoid pneumonia and to prevent 
the birds taking fright. Most people 
wear Scottish tweeds in sober, camouflag¬ 
ing colours. For men plus twos are de 
rigueur now ; they are an adaptation of 
the famous plus fours but they are 
shorter and less baggy. With it goes a 
Norfolk jacket. Altogether the suit costs 
at least £60. Worn with such a suit are 
a pair of tough shoes, preferably Veld- 
schoen at £8 15s a pair. And the lot is 
topped off by a Connaught tweed hat 
at £2 16s. 

For a few people grouse shooting is 
not particularly expensive. They shoot as 
guests of grouse moor owners or they 
pay for the less expensive shooting on 
small, usually local, grouse moors in 
England and Wales. But they are the 
lucky ones. The rest will probably have 
to pay something in the region of £500 
a week to shoot 25 brace of grouse. It is 
obviously much cheaper to eat grouse 
than to shoot them. 
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Business 
Brief * 


Oil: tough outside America 


Last week the Royal Dutch/Shdl 
came‘up with some very good 
net profit (what it calls net 
income) figures for the second 
quarter of 1968. Looking ahead 
it expects the profit figures for the 
whole of 1968 to be up on 1967 
by as much as 1967*8 were on 
1966. But this has only been 
achieved bv some very hard work 
on the cost side. The company 
will need to keep this up, for 
most ol the other trends make it 
look as though things, in the 
immediate future, are going to be 
fairly tough for all the oil giants 
when it comes to business outside 
America. 

The problem is partly a matter 
of the abundance of oil. Pro¬ 
duction and consumption arc fairly 
well balanced at the moment, 
rising at about 7i% a year, but 
both are outstripped by a 10% 
rise in the amount of newly dis¬ 
covered oil. At the present rate 
of consumption, proven reserves 
are now big enough to last until 
the year 2001. Some 63% of these 
reserves are located in the Middle 
East, 11% in North America, 10% 
in communist areas. 

Given the s naturally tough com¬ 
petition between the oil giants, 
plus their never-ending desire 
not to be too dependent on any 
one area for their supplies of 
crude, a good strike usually leads 
pretty quickly to its exploitation, 
whatever the precise state of 
demand for oil at the time. As 


a result, volume is going to con¬ 
tinue to rise pretty quickly, but 
profits will be harder to lift, and 
may well fall. 

The oil giants arc also having to 
share their black and gold harvest 
with more and more outsiders. 
The seven major oil companies, 
the seven sisters as they were 
dubbed by Italy's late oil 
crusader, Mr Enrico Mattei— 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
(Esso), Royal Dutch/Shdl, British 
Petroleum, Texaco, Standard Oil 
of California, Gulf, and Mobil— 
are still out in front. But not by 
so much. In 1952, these seven 
companies accounted for 90% of 
free world' production outside 
North America, more than 75% 
of product sales in those areas, 
and 72% of refining output. By 
1965 the majors’ share of pro¬ 
duction had fallen to about 75%; 
product sales were down to 
<>o%, and so was refining output. 
So although the oil industry will 
continue growing fast (the 
primary energy needs of the free 
world will rise from i95o’s figure 
of some 1,800 mn tons of oil 
equivalent to more than 3,000 mn 
tons by 1970) more and more 
challengers will be facing the 
seven giants. 

National pride—and profitability 
—is making the majority of oil 
producing nations impose in¬ 
creasingly tough contracts on the 
would-bc explorers and exploiters 
of their oil resources. The 16th 


conference of the Organisation of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, 
meeting in Vienna in June, made 
it clear that “a powerful surge 
forward in the process of uni¬ 
fication of OPEC’s policies” has 
been made. Not only do the oil 
executives now say “ the smallest 
government is stronger than the 
biggest company,” but they 
actually believe it and operate 
accordingly. 

Companies such as the American- 
owned Aramco, which is the 
principal force in the vast Saudi 
Arabian oilfield, or Iranian Oil 
Participants (40% BP, with 
smaller bits for most of the other 
majors) which is Iran’s major 
foreign producer, are now accept¬ 
ing that they must not only 
tolerate but actively help in¬ 
digenous oil companies. These 
local companies arc being given 
increasingly stronger positions in 
the oil set-up. 

Into the traditional oil areas are 
coming an increasing number of 
non-traditional countries, estab¬ 
lishing their own production 
centres and willingly conceding 
much more than was given in the 
past. Japan is now a major force 
in the Middle East; not sur¬ 
prisingly for a nation which has 
increased its oil intake by the near 
unbelievable figure of 20^% annu¬ 
ally each year from 1962 to 1967. 
France, Italy, Spain, and Russia 
arc also now considerable opera¬ 
tors east of Suez. But it remains 
true that the American backed 
companies are still setting the 
pace, thanks to the fabulous strike 
by one company in Libya. 

Ten yeais ago Occidental 


Petroleum was unknown, but 
a steady build-up by the now 
legendary Dr Armand Hammer 
of Los Angeles was rewarded by 
the largest single oil find ever dis¬ 
covered, made last year in the 
Libyan desert. From one single 
well it is now producing at the 
rate of 25 mn tons a year with a 
potential build-up to 50 mn tons. 
It is the lure of such finds which 
is now making scores of com¬ 
panies, explore most likely and 
some unlikely spots. 

Egypt now has jyell-justified hopes 
of entering the ranks of the oil 
exporting nations. Nigeria’s oil 
industry is being held back only 
by the Biafran war. Australia is 
still digesting its considerable oil 
strike in the Bass Strait. The 
Alaskan discoveries of the Atlantic 
Richfield group have pushed BP 
into a major exploration of its 
neighbouring concessions in the 
far north. Some experts are 
already convinced that America’s 
Arctic state may contain one of 
the world’s largest oil reserves; 
some 5 to 10 bn barrels. 
Although the United States 
remains the world’s largest pro¬ 
ducer of oil, also the world’s 
largest importer, future major 
finds seem certain to be made 
outside America. A total of 
750,000 wells are producing in 
America compared with only 1,200 
wells in all the Middle East. But 
some of these American wells 
produce only a few barrels each 
day (there are 35 imperial gallons 
to the oil barrel). At present 
Russia remains an exporter of 
oil, selling some 1 mn barrels a 
day, equal to 50 mn tons 


How six of the 


Esso 


Shell 


Texaco 


seven oil giants 
fared in 1967 


Chief executive 
t v0il sales (barrels/day) 

Met profit in America ($ mn) 

NMt profit outside America ($ mn) 
Return on net assets (%) 

Saturn on total capital (%) 
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a year. But the West's 
oil combines estimate that Russia 
and its eastern European partners, 
which average an 8% increase in 
oil consumption annually, will 
become major importers of oil by 
the mid-1970s. 

'ITie date on which the Soviet block 
becomes a major buyer of oil on 
the world market may also be 
speeded up by another truism of 
the oil industry—that oil is always 
discovered in the least accessible 
spot in any country. Russia’s 
principal oil reserves are in 
Asiatic USSR, so far away from 
its principal industries and popu¬ 
lation centres that. it might well 
pay it to import capitalist oil into 
western Russia while exporting 
communist oil from its Pacific 
seaboard to Japan and other Asian 
users. 

The continued closure of the Suez 
canal is undoubtedly the principal 
present spur to the oil explorers 


Moby 



iv.a 

10.0 


but there are other reasons for 
wanting to get aWay from oyer* 
dependence on Middle 4 Eastern 
crude. (BP has 80% of its vast 
crude resources coming from the 
war susceptible Middle East.) 
For instance, the industrially 
advanced countries are now pass¬ 
ing increasingly tough legislation 
against air pollution, and the high 
sulphur content in some oils is 
one of the principal causes of this 
pollution. The oils of Africa, 
Libya, and Algeria happen to 
have a low sulphur content, and 
so are in increasing demand. 

The closure of Suez is also re¬ 
sponsible for the current massive 
construction programme for giant 
tankers. Shell alone will have 
29 ships of 200,000 tons in service 
by the end of 1970. The transport 
economics are so heavily in favour 
of the larger ships that the oil 
companies’ planners now pre¬ 
paring to prematurely scrap many 


BP 
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ships, of less than 100,000 tons. 
With the United States taking 
the Hem’s share of worid oil con¬ 
sumption, production, and of 
capital expenditure, it would seem 
natural that the American-based 
companies should be more 
profitable than their European 
fellows. Safe in a protected 
market, with taxes which average 
out at 20% compared with 50% 
elsewhere, and with a higher 
proportion of the average barrel 
of crude oil being converted into 
high-priced petrol, they have 
much to be happy about 
in their home market. There, 
too, they do not have to 
face the pressure from “ host 
governments ” for increases in the 
local government rake-off. These 
have escalated total payments to 
the eight principal countries, six 
Arab states, Iran and Venezuela, 
from £700 mn in 1957 to £1,691 
mn in 1967. 


Gulf 



itt 


Between 1961 and *966 western 
European oil companies 1 profits 
fell by 25%, while payments to 
' producer governments rose by 
11%. SO >t is hard f6r a company 
without a big stake in the 
American market to make the 
same sort of return on its capital. 
The proof of this may have been 
shown by Shell which has pushed 
the net profit of its considerable 
North American holdings up by 
130% between i960 and 1966. 
A rise of less than 10% was all 
the rest of the group could 
achieve. For BP with few 
American interests and an excess 
of Moslem crude the principal 
hope must be that it finds 
sufficient oil in Alaska. 

Profits look like staying low in 
Europe, with any oil company 
which docs not now improve its 
efficiency and cut Its expenditure 
to the bone having precious little 
chance of making a satisfactory 
overall return. Those who doubt 
the facts of the matter arc told 
sadly by the companies that 
although a gallon of standard 
grade petrol now retails at 5s 3d 
in Britain, compared with 4s 6d 
in 1955, the taxman now takes 
3s 7d, leaving is lod for the oil 
company, as against 2s 6d and 2? 
all those 13 years ago. 

In Britain, fresh pressure to 
have the Government form a 
Hydrocarbons Corporation to 
exploit the North Sea gas finds 
and develop a nationalised oil 
company (including BP ?), is 
causing calm consternation in oil 
circles. The plan to create a state 
oil combine would seem to be 
a present impossibility, but those 
who are now pushing the pro¬ 
posals, and they include key 
upion leaders, believe that such 
a plan would form an interesting 
election platform plank for 1970. 
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Bad Flying Weather 

The question isn't any longer what sort of aircraft airlines should be buying and from whom, 
but whether anything short of a miracle can save the air transport industry 
from a major slump before the decade's out 


This might seem a peculiarly inappropriate week to make a 
forecast Tike this, when the British Overseas Airways Corpora¬ 
tion has just reported a profit of more than £22 million and 
other major airlines are doing equally well. But the signs 
of a down-turn are there sure enough, and the prospects 
of riding it out made unnecessarily difficult by the airlines 
themselves. They have been doing two things in the past 
year which are explicable only on the assumption that the 
world’s economies will boom without check during the next 
five years. One is to buy new aircraft on such a scale that 
by mid-week, there were well over 1,200 jets on order all 
capable of carrying upward of 100 passengers—and this 
did not include the supersonics. Approximately one out of 
every three of them will carry more than 300 people. Taking 
account of their size, their speed and a normal rate of utilisa¬ 
tion, they will more than double capacity by 1972. 

The airlines could retort that as passenger traffic has 
come very close to doubling itself in the last five years, it is 
a sensible precaution to plan capacity on the assumption 
that it will repeat this performance again in the next five. 
And that sort of thinking is precisely what is wrong with 
the airlines, For the last five years have been ones in which 
great efforts have been made to tap new markets with 
substantially low$r fares. Heavy seasonal cuts have been 
made on the North Atlantic in particular, travel agents have 
been offered special holiday rates at least a third below the 
cheapest that can be bought across the counter, the traffic 
has bounded with each fresh boost. But there are no signs 
that the airlines have a repeat performance planned for 
the coming five years. In mid-September they descend in 
a body to Cannes there to decide world fares to mid-1971, 
and without, so far as one can detect, a single original idea 
among them. 

BOAC’s results merely confirm what has already been 
reported by the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 
Expenditure was rising much faster last year than revenue, 
the one went up more than 14 per cent, and the other by 
less than per cent. But for once, this was not due to any 
internal slackness. For the airlines as a whole, operating 
costs were actually being brought 1 down quite substantially 
during the year. But they were putting capacity faster than 
they were increasing traffic, with the result that world loads 
fell on average from by 2 points to 52.5 per cent of capacity, 
and BOAC\s by 3 points, to 57 per cent of capacity. 

Every r per cent sold or unsold is equivalent, in global 
terms, to $200 million revenue gained or lost. BOAC’s 
striking recovery since 1964 has been largely due, said Sir 
Giles Guthrie in his valedictory report as chairman, to 
keeping the airline deliberately and continuously one aircraft 
below strength. “ Aircraft are expensive assets,” wrote Sir 
Giles, “ life would undoubtedly .have been easier if wc 


had one more plane but we have consistently borne in mind 
the fact that nothing is more expensive for an airline than 
one aircraft which is underutilised or its equivalent—a fleet 
of aircraft underutilised.” Last year, BOAC expanded its 
capacity faster, much faster than its traffic. 

This is what makes the current buying spree look so 
alarming. There is nothing to suggest that the 1,200 now 
on order represent anything like the end of the list. For 
one thing, only half consists of the hew jumbos, and the rest 
of what are perjoratively called (by those who have pqt 
their shirt on jumbos) “ narrow fuselage jets ” One 
worry of the non-jumbo owners is going to be whether 
passengers will readily travel in the narrow fuselages of 
the old-type jets once the new monsters arc flying. They 
did not willingly fly in propcllor aircraft when the jets came 
in. The difference is not so striking this time round, 
but the big, fat jets give! the impression of a small 
cinema, even when the seats are really packed in, and a 
sizeable majority would probably vote small cinemas more 
comfortable and less claustrophobic places in which to spend 
four or five hours than the average jet cabin today. 

When the airlines come to discussing fares next month, 
they are likely to divide between those who want some kind 
of fare penalty to soften the competitive impact of the 
jumbos, and those who are anxious for fare concessions on 
the jumbos (which are substantially cheaper to fly) because 
they don’t see how else they are ever going to fill them. The 
issue becomes pressing when you think that the first jumbos 
are being delivered to, among other airlines, Pan American 
and BOAC, late next year. 

Airlines have based their expansion plans on two assump¬ 
tions ; one is that world economies maintain a high growth 
rate and the other really stems from it, that tourist traffic 
continues to grow. They do not expect much development 
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in business flying, not enough, that is, to contribute anything 
material towards filling* aU those seats. But rising living 
standards, so the argument runs, implies more holiday money, 
ana more tourists willing to travel farther in the cause of 
spending it. This assumes existing holiday-takers will be 
willing to trade up from the coach tout; to the air holiday 
on the Costa Brava, and from there to points farther afield. 
It also assumes that hotels will be built in places yet 
unexploited that will be able, among other things, to handle 
420 passengers debussing on its doorstep all at once, fresh 
off someone’s jumbo 747. This, when it happens, is going 
to strain the resources of even the best-run hotels ; how 
will they cope in it at, for purposes of argument, Malta, or 
Nairobi ? All these expectations may be true and possible, but 
the best one can say is that at the present time air traffic Ls 
not developing in the way one would expect if they were. 

There are certain saving qualifications ; much current 
ordering is for use inside North America, where flying grows 
faster, pays better and costs less than it does in other parts 
of the world. Against that, non-American airlines are 
generally in a much more parlous condition. Look at British 
European Airways, once among the most efficient short-haul 
carriers in the world and now expected to show a loss when 


its accounts are published later this month of well over 
£2 million. European airlines art suffering frqjm a non- 
growth in traffic for which they have ho one to blame but 
themselves. They have not cut their fares for 14 years, their 
costs are, on the most recent international survey, 50 per 
cent higher than comparable North American ones, and 
they employ between two and three times the number of 
men that the American airlines need to do the same work. 
Their services arc pooled, their operations tightly controlled 
by cartels with full government blessing. They arc, with one 
or two honourable exceptions, the lame men of aviation and 
it is hardly surprising that surface transport competes so 
effectively against them for the traffic. 

The fact is, there are a few very efficient and successful 
airlines about, fewer than 20 out of a total of well over 
Ido. The rest get by, with about half of them just breaking 
even and the rest making a loss. Should they be encouraged 
to stay in business ? The trend, towards big aircraft, big 
investment, and diversification into hotels, and catering and 
travel agencies makes the small man, even the medium-sized 
man an uneconomic unit holding back the rest of the industry. 
And if the omens have been read right, tty; industry will 
become less and less able to carry its lame and halt. 


Could America's Computer Business 
Get Taken Over? 

What worries American computer users today is likely to be troubling the rest of 
the world tomorrow. Their biggest current concern is the 
imminence of a clash with the telephone companies 


The crux of the dispute is that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to distinguish the areas where computers as fast 
information handlers sending data over long distances end, 
and where traditional telecommunications (telephone, telex, 
television, telegrams) begin. Sooner than most people imagine, 
more than 40 per cent of all computers will be able to 
recognise verbal instructions spoken directly down a telephone 
line ; they will also be able to correspond directly with type¬ 
writer and television terminals thousands of miles away. 

The big world telecommunications carriers, particularly 
North American giants like International Telephones and 
Telegraph and American Telephones and Telegraph, have 
never been in the computer business. Now they have begun 
to see, with something like near panic, that the imminent 
“ computerisation ” of their own traditional message-carrying 
trade could mean a loss of vital business. In countries like 
Britain, where the General Post Office has a statutory 
monopoly of land lines, there is revenue to be earned by 
carrying messages between computers, but this cannot 
compare with the volume of ordinary business there would 
have been if computers had never been invented. The GPO 
js 1 countering the competition by going into the computer 
business itself, offering facilities for hire in competition with 
privately owned networks. There has been some sniping in 
Parliament about this, but nothing to cause the GPO concern. 

The American telecommunication companies are working 
in a more fractious atmosphere. Their main concern is to 
safeguard and expand their cable facilities, while remaining 
deeply committed to expanding communications via satellites. 
Congress cannot understand why they should be so aipdous 
to keep a foot in both camps, and the companies have been 
given a particularly tough time by the State Department. 
Although they recently won their case for a new cable to 
Spain and Portugal, it was only on condition that cable 
traffic grew no faster than satellite business ; the American 


government insisted on a 50-50 split and equal prices. 
This kind of wrangling has not improved relations. Now 
the Federal Communications Commission has moved in to 
make its own examination of the communications aspects of 
computers, and to define for itself what part of the business 
belongs to computer makers and what to the cable companies. 
Tempera are decidedly strained. For their part, the computer 
companies are just as worried ; the telecommunications com¬ 
panies are busily mugging up their computer homework very 
fast indeed and they could be bloody minded enough to 
refuse to lay lines for potential computer customers. The last 
thing big computer bureaux want to see in North America is 
GPO-style competition from the cable companies. 

On the surface, all this sounds faintly ridiculous. Intelligent 
computer and cable engineers argue that the dividing line 
between what a computer does (it calculates and processes 
information) and the method of conveying messages connected 
with that job is easy enough to separate. At present this is 
true ; but the long-term distinction is going to become much 
more blurred, particularly when the problem arises of 
attempting to allocate responsibility for costs. This is what 
the FCC is most interested in. Snowed under with evidence 
from all sides, the FCC has engaged a consultant. What he 
has to decide is how to keep the charge for using the 
telecommunications network, either satellite or cable, separate 
from the ch&rges made for the use of a computer’s processing 
time. And if a package deal is offered, who offers it ? The 
cable companies or the computer's owner ? 

To confuse the issue further, computers are being built in 
increasing numbers into the cable networks themselves, as 
fast message switching and monitoring units. Quite soon, 
tiny computers attached to keyboard telephones will process 
routine jobs^oa the spot (in banks, universities anc^ eventually 
in private Homes). They will pass on only the really com¬ 
plicated work to other and more powerful machines. From 
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whom is one going to buy mini-installations like these ? Will 
the telephones companies have a monopoly of supplying 
them, or will the computer manufacturers be allowed to 
compete ? In Britain, when the proposed bill for setting up 
a post-office-run national computer grid was debated, the 
computer companies were very worried that the GPO would 
be able to discriminate against, and undercut, private installa¬ 
tions, by cross-subsidising from other parts of its business. 
Alternatively, if the GPO had a monopoly, it could very well 
overcharge. Substitute for the GPO the great American 
telecommunications companies, and you see the problem that 
is worrying the FCC. 

The sort of solution that the computer companies most 
definitely do not want is one that would smooth away a lot 
of the FCC’s troubles: namely, closer association between 
them and the telecommunication men. For a start, this would 
bring computer sales under the same sort of government price 
supervision as the telephone networks. But there are plenty 
of people in Washington who think that mergers are just 
what the FCC might recommend. The situation is not 
helped by the fact that the largest computer company in the 
world, International Business Machines, commanding 70 per 
cent of all American and 80 per cent of all world business, 
is constantly chivvied by American anti-trusters suspicious 
of its influence on market prices. 

Out of all this is growing a very interesting new form of 
competition between the computer and telecommunication 
industries. Leaving aside obvious commercial sales battles— 
when computer speaks to computer it cuts out the need for 
an office telex—a quiet but deadly war is now being waged 
for bodies. There is a world shortage of top computer brains: 
not the really hairy engineers, but the men who know the best 


way to use computers and fit them into a business—i.e. every¬ 
thing the computer industry understands by the fdrfti 
“ software experts.” By far the biggest catchment area for 
these brain£ is on the West Coast of America. Small companies 
of computer software experts arc mushrooming there over¬ 
night, and attracting talent from all over the world. The 
brains prefer to work in small teams, closely associated with, 
and often situated near, universities. They are not. much 
attracted by large corporations, but the large corporations 
are in desperate need of their expertise ; more money goes 
into devising intelligent software than into building the 
.actual computer. 

The cable companies are after such talent too. It could 
bridge the gap in their computer techniques. If they knew 
how to manipulate a computer, they could offer their 
customers new facilities. The computer companies are also 
after the brains—partly because they are scarce, and less 
edifyingly, because this would deny them to the cable 
companies. Also because those sorts of minds arc likely to 
have bright ideas on how to handle communications. 

So far the West Coast men have remained deaf or aloof, 
but there arc signs that they are weakening. Several deals 
are being discussed ; and Western Union has already formed 
links with one of the biggest software companies, Computer 
Sciences. Some astute businessmen (not computer men them¬ 
selves) have begun to “ deal ” in brains, by financing small 
companies, keeping them afloat until a suitable buyer comes 
along, and then gently nudging them into a merger. Software 
men do not seem to mind being tied to financially lively 
companies, so long as they are outside the computer/ 
communications field: but they are still mighty reluctant to 
marrv their most ardent suitors. 


How to Survive in the Middle 

How Sweden's three motor manufacturers continue to thrive in an industry dominated 
by giants is an object lesson to all similar managements everywhere 


The reasons that keep the three Swedish motor companies 
apart are not particularly logical. Sweden is, like Germany, a 
country where industry is largely dominated by three big 
banking groups, and the Wallenberg family, through its 
Enskillda bank, has a say in the affairs of two of the three 
motor manufacturers : Saab, making cars; and Scania 
Vabis, trucks. The square in front of Scania’s new head office 
is known, unofficially, as Wallenberg platz. Volvo, the biggest 
of the three motor manufacturers, is determined not to get 
absorbed into the Wallenberg family empire, and so long as 
Mr Gunnar Engellau runs Volvo, and Mr Marcus Wallenberg 
the Enskillda Bank, any merger between Volvo and either Saab 
or Scania seems out of the question. 

But this leaves the problem of three companies competing 
fiercely for a small and unprotected home market that is 
hardly big enough to provide one of them with a decent 
living. Swedes last year bought 176,000 cars (60 per cent 
imported) and 6,200 heavy lorries (virtually all home- 
produced). So the need to export has become more than a 
platitude, it is a condition of survival The Swedes have got 
out and sold : not just against tariffs and prejudices, but 
against larger competitors, better equipped financially than 
they to lay long siege to foreign markets. The only help 
received from the government has been indirect. Saab’s air¬ 
craft division (a third of its sales) and Volvo’s aero-engine 
company (only a small part of its turnover) have been con¬ 
sistently supported as part of the policy to maintain a 
Swedish defence industry. 

The Swedes have only quality to export, and to get quality 


they have to shop around the world for materials and parts. 
Keeping foreign suppliers up to the mark on specifications and 
delivery dates becomes the whole-time occupation of a high 
proportion of company engineers ; out of a labour force of 
24,000, Volvo has 9,000 engaged on this arid other white collar 
jobs. It has earned Volvo a name for ruthlessncss among 
British suppliers not used to being chivvied in this way It is a 
policy that leads Swedish companies to buy components abroad 
even when their volume of production has passed the point 
when it might he cheaper to start manufacturing at^ homc. 
Saab plans to buy the engines for its new car from British Ley- 
land, something that is unheard of for a manufacturer making 
Saab’s 75,000 vehicles a year. But, looked at the. other way, 
the order is also big enough to make British Leyland willing 
to modify its engine specially to meet Saab’s requirements. 

Volvo’s cars tend not to be full of the latest engineering 
fads and fashions : they might be said to be old-faishioned in 
many ways. What thcy t do Is last—the engines for up to 
200,000 miles—so that the company Is dosing its engine 
reconditioning plant. Vylvo is now turning out nearly 3,000 
cars a week, and showing sufficient profits on selling them, 
mainly to younger professional people, not to get too deeply 
into the pockets of either of the two non-Wallenberg banks. 
The costly automated new engine plant produces engines for 
marine use as well ; Volvo is the biggest exporter to the 
United States of engines for small boats. Saab and Volvo 
between theta are selling 134,000 cars, or two-thirds of their 
output, abroad. 

Commercial vehicles are another matter. Both Volvo and 
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Scania make the heavier, more expensive trucks and buses 
but neither turns out nftich more than 10,000 a year—a 
dangerous level that is too bi& to make them pure specialists 
and too small to match the low costs of the giants in the 
business. It is the sort of production level, in fact, that Berliet 
foundered upon. Scania has less to worry about here because 
it has a subsidiary source of income, importing Volkswagen 
cars into Sweden ; it ploughs the profits from this into its 
truck business, and even though Volkswagen sales are well 
down, Scania does well out of the arrangement—another 
reason why a Scania-Volvo merger seems improbable. 

Time, oddly enough, is on the Swedes* side. In the past 
few years they have suffered particularly from the very low 
prices at which some large German companies for whom 
trucks were not economically important were selling their cars. 
The German companies arc now infinitely more profit¬ 
conscious—and the Americans always were. When Ford 
started to build heavy lorries, 18 months ago, these competed 
in quality and carrying capacity, but not in price. That sort 
of competition the Swedes feel they can meet and beat. 

This is life on a tightrope, which presumes cars can be 


sold in the mass market on something other than pure price. 
It is also a much tougher life than many European (or 
American) executives are accustomed to. Even with the 
cushion of the big banks behind them, the executive in the 
Swedish motor industry knows that as night follows day the 
consequence of not recording regularly increasing profits is 
replacement by a younger, abler man, Volvo, which has 
become the biggest company in Sweden, with a turnover of 
£300 million, has done so by branching out into a wide range 
of industrial equipment. But it is noticeable that Volvo in 
particular, and Swedish companies in general, are careful 
not to lumber themselves with unprofitable ventures, acquired 
through sentiment, in the course of history, for prestige 
reasons or through plain bad judgment. If they go into 
technically advanced industries, such as computers and air¬ 
craft, they make sure these pay. The prospect is as austere 
as the landscape, but the end result is a very respectable 
performance in world markets by companies that should be, 
by all normal yardsticks, outclassed by the big guns of the 
competition. It is a lesson that those parts of British industry 
that do not want to take refuge in mergers will have to learn. 
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The latest retail trade figures are dis¬ 
appointing, but not wildly so. Indeed,, 
it*s a measure of the new confidence that 
has sprung up about the way devaluation 
.is working out for the British economy 
that they are looked upoq as even dis¬ 
appointing. Only a little while back we 
would have been thankful enough to find 
that shopping was no longer going on in 
that gleeful, abandoned way which marked 
pre-budget days. Now it’s a matter of 
concern that there has been some rebound 
from the low level of May, and it was 
certainly low then, with spending no 
higher in volume than it had been two 
before. It couldn’t have been 
ejraroed to stay quite so low, but the 
tggMj^may i^that the Board of Trade’s 
volume index-^yrent up three points in 


June, to above its pre-devaluation level— 
whereas, as everyone knows, Mr Jenkins 
is trying to hack something off the British 
standard of living. 

However, the doggedness of the Board 
of Trade in refusing to give its calcula¬ 
tions more accurately than to the nearest 
whole number can falsify month to month 
changes. Probably the volume of spending 
in Britain’s shops in June was 2, rather 
than 3, per cent higher than in May, 
and for the second quarter as a whole 
it appears to have been the same as 
in the third quarter of last year, before 
devaluation. From the violent fluctuations 
of recent months, it is hard to see what 
constitutes normal post-devaluation shop- 

Q in Britain, but one rather carious 
ire of it has been the increase in 


clothing sales. Even though these have 
come down 5 per cent, in value, in the 
second quarter from their peak in the 
previous quarter, they were one of the 
buoyant features of the June returns. A 
rush to invest in mink ? 

And so One of the most extraordinary- 
periods in British retailing is now on 
record. In the first quarter of this year, 
sales of durable goods shops were 24 per 
cent more, in value, than they had been 
a year before. The surprising thing about 
the fall in these sales in the second quarter 
was that it was no more than 17 per cent, 
leaving them still 5 per cent higher than 
in the same months last year. Moreover, 
credit business of these shops rose a little 
in June and was greater than would have 
been expected after such a shopping fling 
earlier; indeed, even taking the second 
quarter as a whole, these HP sales were 
as much, in value, as in pre-devaluation 
days. Mail-order business, too, continued 
to do well in these months—8 per cent 
higher than 12 months before. 

It is small wonder, then, that at the 
meeting in London this week of the 
National Economic Development Council 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer re¬ 
affirmed his determination to give no 
concessions to British consumers this year 
(although whoever thought he would ?) 
and was careful not to sound too compla¬ 
cent. Mr Jenkins must be only too aware 
of the dangers of counting his chickens be¬ 
fore they are hatched. He must turn his 
back on the first half-year, for the sums 
just didn’t work out for him then. Accord¬ 
ing to his budget arithmetic, consumer 
expenditure was planned to fall, in 
volume, by nearly half of one per cent 
between the second half of 1967 and the 
first half of 1968 ; in the event, retail 
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sales, which account for half that spend¬ 
ing, rose by i per cent. But what about 
the second half ? By the end of the year, 
retail prices may be expected to have risen 
7 per cent since November, 1967. Up to 
now, or rather up to June, they had risen 
by 4 per cent. So a price increase of 
roughly 3 per cent in the second half of 
this year seems on the cards. If Mr 
Jenkins can keep income increases down 
below that, his calculations on consumer 
demand will start taking on a better shape. 
Even so, they cannot hope to get on 
to his budget course this year. 

Labels on goods 

Emptor needn't 
caveat any more 

This is the last summer in which shops 
have been able to display sale bargains 
without the risk of being hauled before 
the criminal court to prove the reductions 
were genuine (a fine or two years in jail 
if they weren’t). The new and much 
tougher law on trade descriptions takes 
effect at the end of November, giving 
retailers six months breathing space since 
it reached the statute book at the end of 
May, to consider its implications. Because 
it is long, confusing and turgidly drafted, 
it has not dawned yet on many people 
that it kills finally the old legal principle 
that it is the shopper’s duty to watch 
what he’s buying rather than the seller’s 
to watch what he’s selling. The law now 
puts the obligation squarely on the seller 
to prove every claim that he makes about 
the goods or services on offer, unless they 
belong so obviously to the flight-of-fancy 
category that they are plainly not meant 
to be taken eithe^ literally or seriously. 

There is argument about how wide a 
field is going to be covered. The act is 
intended to go well beyond the ordinary 
retail shop and Mr Bowes Egan, in a 
pamphlet just published* on the scope 
and operation of the new law maintains 
that it embraces not only antique and 
second hand car dealers (all that fake 
Georgian and one-owner only, cars) and 
testate agents but also banks, insurance 
companies, building societies, travel 
agents, furniture removers and so on. 
This is going to be contested on the 
grounds that some of these like to call 
themselves professions whereas the act 
talks of goods and services provided “in 
the course of trade.” Mr Egan does not 
think the distinction will stand up in 
court, but the wording of the act is open 
to so many quibbles of this sort that until 
there have been prosecutions, it will be 
difficult to know how widely and strictly 
it will apply. 

Earlier legislation which defined 
offences more precisely under the old 
Merchandise Marks Act has tended to be 

* Trade Descriptions ; the new law. Bowes 
Egan. LRS Publishers. 


rapidly out-dated by technical advances 
in goods and marketing techniques. In an 
effort to get this pew law to stick, the 
Parliamentary draftsmen have tried to 
phrase their clauses widely enough to 
deal with every eventuality, including 
those not yet invented. The result might 
be that more slips through the net than 
they intended. It is easy to jump on a 
garage that claims to have “qualified 
mechanics,” but harder to decide what 
sort of shower, a shower-proof coat should 
be able to keep out. One of Mr Egan’s 
own examples is the life assurance “ policy 
with profits ”—what should a court make 
of that ? The Board of Trade has specific 
powers under the act to issue definitions 
of phrases like these as a guide to prose¬ 
cutions, but it doesn’t follow it will always 
be diligent in using them. 

Insurance companies are going to be 
cross at finding themselves lumped with 
barrow boys and encyclopaedia salesmen 
as potential breakers of the criminal law, 
but any effort by the Government to 
protect the public from woolly jargon 
over matters that could lead them to 
part with very large sums is to be uncon¬ 
ditionally welcomed. And genuine fraud 
apart, all a salesman has to do to keep 
on the right side of this particular law 
is to eschew the woolly euphemism. From 
now on, sales literature of all kinds will 
have to be precise and unambiguous and 
—an important change, this—so will sales 
spiels. Verbal mis-descriptions (mislead¬ 
ing, as well as obviously false ones) will 
be a crime from November 30th$ a 
development that will oblige shops to re¬ 
think quite a lot of their staff training. 



Britain could not afford so flagrant a 
breach in incomes policy next December 
either, this is not wholly heartening. 

If the big battalions have once again 
refused to come out fighting, the same 
cannot be said for the small unions : 

Television : No signs of early peace in the 
dispute between the 15 independent tele¬ 
vision companies and the 2,500 members 
of the Association of Cinematograph, 
Television and Allied Technicians which 
has forced ITV to scrap its normal pro¬ 
grammes and its normal advertising rates. 
Last Thursday, as the dispute ended its 
second week, ACTT declared: “We don’t 
expect this to be over very quickly.” With 
the employers’ negotiator describing the 
dispute as being as intractable as the 
Vietnam issue, little (12,000 members) 
ACTT is likely now to ask the seven larger 
unions in ITV to come out as well, prob¬ 
ably unsuccessfully. 


Strikes 

Some are more 
resolute than others 

It looks as if Mr Frank Cousins and his 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
are once again to pull back at the last 
moment from a showdown with the 
Government over incomes policy restric¬ 
tions on pay rises. On Monday next, 
70,000 municipal busmen were due to 
start an illegal national strike for an extra 
£1 on their weekly basic wage. On 
Thursday the signs were that the TGWU 
was not going to be ordered into action. 
A strike involving the bus fleets of more 
than 100 local authorities throughout the 
land then looked like being replaced by 
local-level productivity negotiations. 

Those busmen’s leaders, including Mr 
Cousins himself, who have in the past 
been overruled by the would-be militants 
from among the TGWU’s non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, now believe that at least 
half the local authorities involved are not 
only prepared to settle for productivity- 
pay agreements, but will backdate the £1 
a * week award by 1$ months when Mrs 
Castle’s current freeze on their previous 
agreement runs out next December Since 


Newspapers s The 12,985 member Society of 
Lithographic Artists, Designers, Engravers, 
and Process Workers continued to keep 
practically all photographs and cartoons out 
of every national newspaper (except for the 
strange trinity of the Communist Morning 
Star, the licensed trade’s Morning Adver¬ 
tiser and the ubiquitous News of the World). 
On Thursday, it looked as if the dispute, 
centred around 700 Fleet Street members 
of SLADE,,who are demanding that their 
present basic wage for a 35-hour Week 
should be raised from £20 15s to £25, 
could be settled by the weekend. 

Pilots : The 1,000 BOAG pilots who staged 
a. 17-day strike in June for missive Increases 
in their salaries look like getting their way 
for an hourly wage rate in place ofn pearly 
salary. EOAC is reported to be offering 
more than £10 a flying hour to senior 
captains, but only on the undemanding 
that a further year is needed to work out 
the teheme~*and get Government approval. 
lUifri^yn^: Not good news : the 270,000 
railWAy Workers who mounted a go-slow 
last mon^hin an attempt to speed up their 
, pay claim* arc on ,the brink of settlement 
% Railway Bhard, But it seems un¬ 
likely that the new pay plan, a £13 basic 
wage for all ratlmen and a minimum £19 
t|or ; drivers, will, give the rail management 
idie i considerable manpower 'reau^bbns 
ijtoped f° r Respite this, the Governinent 
^ Jhpears to have agreed, in principle, that 
' the deal comes within its “ copper bot¬ 
tomed ” pay-productivity standards.' 
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Problems, problems 

A team from the British Aircraft-Corpora¬ 
tion has again been in California nego¬ 
tiating with Lockheed the possibility of 
sub-contracting more of the construction 
work on Lockheed’s jumbo 10-11 air¬ 
liner, which indicates how far BAC’s 
thinking has come from the days when 
anyone who suggested the possibility of 
a deal with the Americans was liable to 
be sho$ at dawn, but that was when BAC 
was in line for almost every major British 
government contract. Growing disenchant¬ 
ment in Whitehall with BAC’s perfor¬ 
mance has meant that the Ministry of 
Technology has come more and more to 
rely on Hawker Siddeley and it is Hawker 
Siddeley, not BAC, that has been at the 
British end of the European air-bus nego¬ 
tiations. The estimated cost of this has 
recently jumped by nearly £100 million, 
to £285 million before the design has 
even been settled, and when the represen¬ 
tatives of the French, German and British 
governments met last weekend to decide 
whether or not to go on with it, they 
temporised with an agreement to do an¬ 
other four months of design studies. With 
two very similar aircraft actually in pro¬ 
duction in the United States, every 
month’s delay increases the probability 
that airlines will prefer to buy American 
rather than wait to see what the European 
industry comes up with. BAC, in its nego¬ 
tiations with one of the two American 
manufacturers, is therefore busily ham¬ 
mering nails into the coffin of the Euro¬ 
pean air bus and of rival Hawker Sidde- 
ley, with every chance of success. 

In a week in which BAC has lost two 
orders to the American industry, one from 
India’s domestic airline, the other from 
Malta, and it was simultaneously an¬ 
nounced that the Jaguar military aircraft 
being jointly built with France was in 



technical trouble and would need con¬ 
siderable modifications before an attempt 
could be made to fly it, the Public Ac¬ 
counts Committee has chosen to drive 
home the lesson that aircraft come 
cheaper in the United States. The moral 
of long production runs and off-the-shelf 
purchases, is, records the PAC, borne out 
by the RAF’s experiences with its Her¬ 
cules freighters, which it bought cheaply, 
without asking for modifications, and its 
and the navy’s Phantom jets that had 
British engines substituted for their Ameri¬ 
can ones at a cost provisionally estimated 
at £25 million but which turned out at 
nearer £90 million. When they heard the 
bill, the navy and the RAF both pleaded 
for the order to be switched to the stan¬ 
dard American version, but the Govern¬ 
ment refused. That small production runs 
cost more than large should not surprise 
anyone, it adds probably 25 per cent to 
the price of military aircraft built in 
Britain as compared with the United 
States. It is a fact that in itself is neither 
praise- nor blame-worthy. But what one 
would like to see is some recognition by 
the Government in its policy towards the 
aircraft industry that it is aware the fact 
exists. 

GPO _ 

Participation 

Mr John Stonehouse, the new Postmaster 
General, who lost a lot of political ground 
during his stint at the Ministry of 
Technology, made a bid to get back into 
the act last weekend with the promise of 
workers’ participation in the running of 
the new Post Office corporation when 
this eventually comes to be set up. 
(Parliament should deal with it in the 
next session). This makes him the first 
member of the Government publicly to 
seize the tailboard of this particular band¬ 
wagon which was rolled out by the 
executive of the Labour Party in its 
manifesto of two weeks ago. To be fair to 
Mr Stonehouse, he made the necessary 
sensible qualifications: 

“ Wc must establish * the clear distinction 
between workers' participation and workers’ 
control. The former is acceptable, but the 
latter must be ruled out. Workers’ control 
is indefensible; (1) it is grossly unfair to 
the rest of the community ... ; (2) the 
management function is indivisible." 

Both are vitally important reservations, 
whether they are a kind likely to get 
across to Mr Stonehouse’s hearers is 
another matter. For when the GPO is 
floated off as a public corporation, it will 
be the biggest of all the nationalised 
industries, and Mr Stonehouse made the 
additional point that a monopoly public 
service is just the last place to put too 
much power in the hands of the workers. 
If workers had control of a company in 
the private sector, they would have to 
recognise the constraints of the market 
or else would go out of business. If they 
controlled the GPO, it would be quite 
possible for them to hold the public to 


ransom, in their own interests. This is 
why it was a serious mistake for the 
Labour Party to suggest experiments in 
the public sector. It is the easy way out— 
too easy. 

Drugs 

What the PAC says 

The drug industry’s relationship with the 
Ministry of Health comes in, not surpris¬ 
ingly, for some pretty stern criticism from 
the Committee of Public Accounts in its 
latest report. It is not news that pharma¬ 
ceutical companies have been making 
whacking profits out of Government con¬ 
tracts (particularly in hard-to-manufacture 
antibiotics) and that the ministry has been 
struggling like a fly caught in a spider’s 
web during negotiations owing to an 
inadequate voluntary pricing scheme. 
Everyone in the drug world knows that 
until 1961 when Mr Enoch Powell, the 
then Minister of Health, got tough and 
used the famous Section 46 of the Patents 
Act, the ministry was having difficulty in 
getting the companies to co-operate at all. 

Things have improved but they are 
still far from perfect, and the PAG has 
been consistantly critical since i960. Two 
companies (neither of them British) are 
quoted as examples of extreme awkward¬ 
ness. In one case, squat>bling over what 
constitutes a “ reasonable ’’ profit has been 
going on since 1962—and is still going 
on, with the company apparently playing 
silly babies and only giving the Ministry 
its profit and costing figures after a three 
year delay, using its international charac¬ 
ter as the excuse. The other company has 
been almost as dilatory. To conclude, the 
PAC announces icily that “ Your Com¬ 
mittee consider that the delays in obtain¬ 
ing the necessary information and settling 
prices reveal a serious defect in the opera¬ 
tion of the scheme and recommend that 
further consideration be given to means, 
including if necessary the use of the 
Minister of Health’s power to fix prices, 
to ensure that excessive prices are brought 
down to a satisfactory level without 
delay." 

British Leyland 

Whose triumph? 

At some point soon Sir Donald Stokes, 
the chief executive of British Leyland, is 
going to have to expose the full pattern 
of his top management team. In the three 
months since the merger became legal 
fact, an enormous amount has been done : 
product and production plans established 
within five divisions (volume cars, 
specialised cars, commercial vehicles, 

D ressings, and general engineering). 

toying for both cars and commercial 
vehicles has been rationalised: the 
scrapping of those famous names Riley 
and Wolseley decided on—and Austin 
and Morris are soon to emerge with 
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distinct personalities, Morris the cheeper 
(" that reliable old districtaiqrse image ”) 
and Austin the more luxurious. Marketing 
of BMC*s commercial vehicles in this 
country is being rationalised, and car 
distributors (wholesalers) made to earn 
their living. Progress on all fronts, all 
sensible, some more far seeing than that. 

Some executive appointments have, 
indeed, been made. But they are all of 
people who had worked with Sir Donald 
at Leyknd or its Standard Triumph car 
subsidiary. Of course Sir Donald nas to 
weigh up his new collaborators:, and, 
because the joining with British Motor 
was, in name at least, a merger, he could 
not throw his weight around too much. 
But it is only the people from British 
Motor, from the very well-run Pressed 
Steel, and from Ford who have the 
necessary experience of how to produce, 
finance and market cars at a rate of 
3,000 or more a week—Standard Triumph 
never made more than a quarter of that 
of any one model. This is difficult for Sir 
Donald : he is used to smaller companies, 
the personal touch, the frank argument. 
But if he is tp keep up the momentum he 
has so splendidly initiated, he has to 
appoint some men whose styles of manage¬ 
ment are different from those he has been 
used to: he has also to put out of their 
misery the former senior managers of 
British Motor who now feel that they 
are being permanently adjudged guilty, 
yet see no sign of a sentence, or indeed 
of what the final verdict will be. 

Mechanical engineering 

Waving the flag 

After the stagnation of 1967, the mechani¬ 
cal engineering industry is going to have 
a fast recovery, according to its Little 
Neddy. The big surge in orders received 
in the first quarter" this year is now begin¬ 
ning to push up production, which should 
be some 5 to 6 per oent higher at the 
end of the year than at the beginning. 
Comparing 1968 with 1967, the rise is 
expected to be 4 per cent, and 1969 is 
forecast to be about 6 or 7 per cent 
higher than 1968. 

This good news is all the better because 
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Where It's a// happening: and tha foreigners 
love it 

the growth is going to be export led. 
The Little Neddy questioned 55 big firms, 
accounting for a seventh of the industry’s 
output, and found that nearly two thirds 
of their expected growth between last 
year and 1969 came from exports. For 
the industry as a whole, total output is 
estimated to rise by a tenth between the 
two years, and exports by between a fifth 
and a quarter. 

In the public eye, mechanical engineer¬ 
ing is a Cinderella, outshone by glamorous 
sisters like chemicals and computers. But 
in fact the industry, which founded 
Britain’s industrial revolution, is far from 
being a poor wee thing in need of a 
Prince Charming. Together with eleotrical 
engineering it accounts for about a tenth 
of total intermediate output (measured 
before the goods are in the hands of the 
ultimate users) and a fifth of all exports 
of goods and services. The industry which 
made Britain the factory of the world has 
lost its relative importance over the years, 
but mechanical engineering is still big 
enough to have an important say in the 
growth of the economy as a whole. 


The export recovery: 

survey of 66 big engineering firms 
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The forecasts for this year and next are 
good, but they are not outstanding com¬ 
pared with the recent past. Between 1959 
and 1961 the engineering index rose nearly 
19 per cenf, just under twice the rate 
expected now. The rise was 16 per cent 
between 1963 and 1965. Balance of pay¬ 
ments troubles ended both periods of 
economic growth reflected in the engineer¬ 
ing figures. 

The Little Neddy found, significantly, 
that users of imported engineering pro¬ 
ducts were not much concerned with 
price and that, in any case, half the 
devaluation rise in the price of the equip¬ 
ment had been absorbed by the sellers. 
The converse of this finding is that the 
price of British exports will not materially 
affect sales. This does not look too good 
from the trade balance viewpoint, but 
some comfort can be found in the report. 
The industry seems agreed that imports 
will rise and there is not much to gain 
from import substitution, which suggests 
that all the effort will (rightly) go into 
export promotion, to back up the 8 per 
cent reduction in dolkr prices. 

Co-ops 

Awaiting a chief 

The weakening of working class ties with 
the co-operative movement, plus the 
greater financial sophistication of the 
general public, have squeezed societies’ 
deposits, reducing the movement’s ability 
to finance much-needed modernisation 
from traditional sources (in effect, work¬ 
ing class savings). At the same time, many 
societies have not known how to make 
best use of any surplus funds they might 
have. So S. G. Warburg, the merchant 
bank, was brought in to help~-and a joint 
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venture named Co-operative City Invest¬ 
ments was set up. Warburg also advises 
on the financing of HP« debts, premises 
and pensions. Now a unit tllist has been 
started to give tax-exempt pension funds 
of individual societies a way into equities. 

The other transformation has been in 
the CWS Bank itself, magnificently 
boosted when “ Which ? ” publicised its 
low bank charges (and the Consumers 
Association, publishers of “ Which ? ”, 
obediently transferred its account there). 
Traditionally, its main customers have 
been town councils and other local 
authorities (about 300 of them bank with 
it). Now it is aiming at more professional 
and personal accounts—solicitors, accoun¬ 
tants* etc., and is trying to remedy its 
biggest handicap, the lack of a proper 
branch network. (After this week’s 
opening in Stratford it still has only 27 
branches and sub-branches in East 
London, though retail co-operative 
societies will, as agents, cash cheques and 
take deposits). Assets of £200 million and 
nearly 250,000 customers provide a sound 
base. But neither Warburg’s skills, nor 
the bank’s efforts, can flourish indepen¬ 
dent of the fortunes of the movement a9 a 
whole. And this remains leaderless since 
the death in an aircrash in South Africa 
last April of Mr Philip Thomas, the chief 
executive of the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, who had started to merge and 
prune activities and make the CWS into 
a fit shape to face twentieth century 
trading conditions. 


Businessmen’s health 

Fit as fiddles? 


In this month's issue of Tht Director 
Dr Beric' Wright, of the Institute of 
Directors’ medical centre, sums up the 
results of four years’ medical examinations 
of company executives. These examin- 
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ations are only one part of the centre's 
activities; it also advises particular com¬ 
panies on what Dr Wright calls "the 
state of its collective health and what it 
appears to be doing to its employees,” .1 
useful function, no doubt, but one that 
surely ought to be undertaken by am 
* management that knows its onions. 

But on the effectiveness of individual 
screening for disease, which is expanding 
rapidly at the centre, Dr Wright is per¬ 
haps more sanguine than is justified in 
the light of present knowledge. Screening, 
or a check-up, will undoubtedly become 
more common in Britain than it is at 
present Already certain local authorities 
notably Rotherham, periodically offer 
a whole adult population the chance of 
undergoing a series of tests for certain 
diseases. But medical opinion in Britain 
and elsewhere, is still not decided on how 
much importance to give to individual 
variations from what is believed to be 
normal—whether, for instance, everyone 
with a blood sugar level over 120 mg per 
cent should be diagnosed and treated as a 
diabetic. 

Or take coronary disease. It is a main 
purpose of the medical centre to prevent 
coronaries in executives, a class of people 
that is often believed to be particularly at 
risk from them. However, a recent Ameri¬ 
can study of 270,000 men found that 
executives, despite their stress and ten¬ 
sion, were no more likely to have coronary 
heart disease than their workmen. 
Physique, cigarette smoking, and eating 
habits were found to be much more 
important factors. And of course lack of 
exercise is another one. Dare one suggest 
that if young executives gave up cigarettes 
and business lunches, and walked to work 
(or at least to the station), they would 
be just as likely to prevent a coronary as 
by being medically examined, at the cost 
of £23 to their firm, at 10 Belgrave 
Square ? This, after all, is the advice Dr 
Wright gives them. 

Computers 

Bank orders 


For computer manufactuiers, British banks 
are a very important market. With over 
£80 million of computers and theii 
associated machinery now installed and on 
order, with a reputation for being 
extremely tough and demanding 
customers, what they buy is watched with 
interest by worldwide banking and indus¬ 
trial would-be computer buyers hoping 
to pick up some useful pointers. This has 
led to some fairly machiavellian goings 
on by computer manufacturers trying to 
make the headlines. Some big orders have 
been “ announced ” and reported in the 
press long before the prospective bank 
customer has made any firm decision— 
which has subsequently led to “ cancel¬ 
lations” when the order went elsewhere. 

At present, taking the five big clearing 
banks and their associates, as the most 
obvious examples, there is no getting away 



One of the pictures kilted by the newspaper 
strike: Soviet girl and Soviet car making a 
western style bid for the British market at 
Earls Court this week 


from the fact that the goliath Internatio¬ 
nal Business Machines has received well 
over half of the orders (which is not what 
a lot of people have been led to believe) 
The rest of the business has gone to Bui- 
roughs, doing well with its big B8500 
machine and its branch bank terminals 
(which it had the nous to announce before 
anyone else thereby sweeping in the 
orders). Its decision to concentrate a high 
proportion of its efforts on the banking 
market has certainly paid off. National 
Cash Register, in the hanking market foi 
many years, has also gained while English 
Electric has had two of its larger third 
generation machines installed in the Mid¬ 
land Bank (the only one without any 
IBMs) but has not managed to attract 
any further takers, Although the bank 
mergers might have been supposed to 
affect the scale of computer ordering, this 
has not been the case, the banks 
apparently need as much computing 
power as they can afford, although 
there has been a swing towaids standardis¬ 
ing on one manufacturer. This is a pity for 
the British computer industry, left out of 
the present round of ordering and not 
likely to qualify for a good few years yet. 
The banks are, uniquely, outright pur¬ 
chasers in a largely lease orientated, there¬ 
fore tight cash, market. And cash is what 
the British computer industry badly needs. 
Had the Government not, in receut years, 
given ICT nearly $3$ million for 
research, the work would n0f have been 
done “because,” says the official report, 
“ of a shortage of cash resources.” 
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MITSUBISHI HEAVY INDUSTRIES’ new “ Colt” passenger car assembly line. 


Access to Japan’s industry and markets 
made simple by Mitsubishi Sho|l 

There are good, sofid reasons why international businessmen 
seek out Mitsubishi Shoji when exporting and importing, or 
when making technical arrangements with Japanese industry. 

In the first place, Mitsubishi Shoji's special relationship with 
the Mitsubishi group (40 of Japan’s largest corporations) and 
its association with other major manufacturers give access to 
virtually every line of industry in Japan. 

In the second place, there is scarcely an area of commercial 
activity for which Mitsubishi Shoji—with a staff of 10 , 000 - 
does not boast a group of well trained specialists. Whatever your 
interest, you will find the right Mitsubishi man to help you. 

In the third place, Mitsubishi Shoji is there when you need it. 
With 80 branches and associates in commercial centres around 
the world, Mitsubishi is never farther from you than your 
telephone. 
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Tokyo's balancing trick 


Thl$ wMk, loss than a year after the brakes were first applied to a then 
seriously overheated economy, the Bank of Japan cut its discount 
rate,! It's a staggering success stoiy—but, this time, with a few stings 
in this tail. In this section, given over entirely to Japan, a correspondent 
recently in Tokyo reports on how prospects look from there 


An English economist in Tokyo is always 
at a psychological disadvantage and 
particularly so at present. Accustomed 
to the economics of disaster, he is hard 
put to digest the sort of sucress that the 
Japanese usually take in their stride. And 
this time even they are crowing a bit. 
Unless the international monetary scene 
goes sOur after all, Japan can congratu¬ 
late (itself on having chalked up the 
smoothest and most painless correction 
yet of a bad balance of paymenis 
situation. (And Japan periodically finds 
itself in such situations: it is now in its 
sixth postwar business cycle.) Indeed, the 
Bank k of Japan this week took its first 
cautious step towards dismantling its 
domestic squeeze, lowering its official dis¬ 
count rate (comparable’ to British Bank 
rate) by 0.3,65 points to 5*84 per cent, 
less thin a year after, the brakes were first 
applied. 

On the face o{ it there are risks in the 


decision. Full-blooded reflation in the 
teeth of a sharp slowdown in world trade 
in the months immediately ahead could 
take a big bite out of the current surplus; 
the resilience of the domestic economy, 
and particularly of investment, since last 
September suggests that, in sharp contrast 
to 1965-66, the rebound in home demand 
in response to easier money this time 
round could be very swift indeed. More¬ 
over, the recent improvement in Japan’s 
capital accounts has depended heavily on 
a squeeze-induced jump in borrowings by 
Japanese banks and companies abroad. 

In practice, however, the* risks arp 
probably marginal. The Bank of Japan 
has made its gesture on interest rates, hut 
it has done no more than reverse the 
second of two increases made in the 
squeeze, bringing the basic money rate 
down to what it was for four months 
before January, 1968, but leaving it 0.365 
points above what it was for more than 


two years before last September. More¬ 
over, the Bank is hanging on to its direct 
controls over credit availability through 
11 window operations,” with guidelines to 
commercial banks on the maximum per¬ 
missible credit limits. 

Your correspondent reckons, as does 
the Paris-based Organisation for 
Economic Development and Co-operation, 
that Tokyo can afford a few risks. 
Although there is considerable room for 
argument about the precise figures in the 
uncertain world of 1968, a few weeks 
ago the concensus £inong Japanese 
economists was that the swing on Japan’s 
combined balance of payments on current 
and long-term capital acounts could be 
of the order of $i,oqo million-$ 1,200 
million: from a deficit of $1,041 million 
in the financial year ended last March to 
near equilibrium, or even small surplus, 
this year. This is a switch in resources 
equivalent to roughly 1 per cent of the 
country's gross national product and in 
absolute terms it is as large a turnabout 
as in any of the previous three cycles. 
Yet even before Tuesday's move, Japan’s 
real growth in the financial year that 
began in April was expected to exceed 
7 per cent, only 1 to 2 per cent short of 
the long-term target rate. In the previous 
three “ recession ” years of 1958, 1962 
and 1965, gains were cut back to between 
34 and 5.3 per cent (that’s what a 
recession means to the Japanese). 

So it would seem that a spectacular 
improvement in overseas payments has 
been affected at a remarkably light cost 
in home production. Last year Japan 
really seemed up to the neck in over¬ 
heating : normally it relies on a surplus 
on ordinary trading to compensate for a 
traditional deficit on invisibles, and to 
finance some long - term investment 
abroad. But by last autumn, after two 
years of rapid internal expansion, 
imports were being sucked in at an 
unprecedented rate and exports had 
flattened out in a none too easy world for 
sellers. Yet, if correction can be made so 
easily, why, one might ask, worry ? 

Now come the qualifications that take 
off some of the gloss. Japanese planners 
have a habit of looking for flaws even in 
the most dazzling success. They reckon 
they have found two. One of them is 
patently obvious: the possibility that 
deflation in the United States, welcome 
though it may be as a boost to confidence 
in the dollar in the Bhorttrqn, will be 
allowed to go too far. Japan’s own 
external adjustment itt accent months has 
owed uncomfortably much to the dollar’s 
difficulties. The second is the suggestion 
over the course of the latest squeeze that 
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Bank governor Jsami: " We must continue 
to watch domestic economic trends 
carefully " 

the Bank of Japan’s traditional deflation¬ 
ary weapons may have lost some of their 
ability to bite quickly. This may sound a 
nonsense in view of the quickness of the 
turn-around in the external situation ; 
but, in fact, this time, Japanese policy¬ 
makers can take less credit than usual in 
the success story. The world had a hand, 
too. 

Exporting was 
just too easy 


The first thing to say about Japan's 
external arithmetic is that the latest essay 
in squeezing the balance back into the 
black has owed much to fortuitous good 
timing. True, the devaluation of sterling 
and the consequent upward twist to world 
interest rates gave Tokyo some very bad 
moments last winter. But the phenomenal 
rise in Japan’s exports in recent months 
(up over a fifth in the first half of 1968) 
has owed less than in past cycles to the 
pinch on companies’ liquidity positions. 
It has owed much more to a buoyant 
/ebound in world import demand: the 
OECD reckons that its member countries, 
broadly the free world’s industrial ones, 
were importing about 14 per cent more, 
in value, in the first half of this year than 
in the same months of last year. 

If this outside boost were acceptably 
spread and likely to endure, Tokyo’s 
economic managers could simply count 
themselves lucky and let it go at that. 
But, of’course, it is not: the spurt in 
world trade—and more particularly in 
Japan’s own exports—has depended 
heavily on inflated demand in the United 
States. Nearly 30 per cent of Japan’s 
exports normally go to the American 
market and in recent months the ratio 
has climbed higher still. Sales to the 
United States have been soaring ahead 
by 30 per cent^ to account for roughly 


half of the country’s total export gains. 

Clearly this will not go on. On top of a 
big consumer spending boom, there have 
been a number of special factors affecting 
American imports : strike-induced copper 
imports ; steel stockpiling as a safeguard 
against a strike that never materialised ; 
and more recently, a rush to get goods 
into the country in anticipation of a dock 
strike in the autumn. Even more to the 
point now, the acceptance by Congress 
of the 10 per cent surcharge, plus the 
mandatory cut in government spending, 
will mean that the underlying rate of 
growth in America’s total demand could 
be slowing down very fast indeed by the 
end of the year. Yet this is precisely 
when, if the Bank of Japan follows 
through this week’s nibble at reflation, 
Japan’s own domestic demand—and 
imports—should be about to recover: 
most economists in Tokyo reckon that the 
trough of the present business cycle 
should be past after the first quarter of 
next year. 

How the armour 
could be pierced 

So while the timing of the world trade 
cycle has been working in Japan's favour 


on the downswing of its own cycle, it 
lboks like working against it on the 
upswing. Nor is this the only difficulty. 
Bankers and planners argue that Tokyo’s 
room for manoeuvre in the. months ahead 
could be severely limited by three other 
factors. First, there is the outside chance 
of a quick settlement in Vietnam., This 
would pinch both directly and indirectly. 
It is estimated that the war has boosted 
Japan’s payments receipts by roughlv 
$1 billion a year. Less than half of this 
total comes from direct procurements and 
local spending by Americans in Japan. 
Of the total of $524 million spent by the 
American military establishment last year, 
only about $200 million was directly 
related to the war. The balance has come 
from the extra demand for Japan’s 
exports induced by Vietnam spending, 
both in America itself and Tn south-east 
Asia. Roughly 21 per cent of Japan’s 
exports go to seven countries in Asia- 
South Vietnam, South Korea, Taiwan, 
'T hailand, the Philippines, Hongkong and 
the Ryukyus—whose economic fortunes 
are closely tied to the war. One (pessimis¬ 
tic ?) guess is that peace could cost Japan 
$400 inillion-$5oo million over one or two 
years. 

Second and more worrying in the 
immediate future, Japan’s foreign debts 
have moved up fast since the second half 
of 1967. Administrative “guidance” and 
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The Tokyo shove: students ere employed es 
pushers in the rush-hour 

credit curbs have pushed would-be 
borrowers to New York and Europe even 
when straight considerations of interest 
rate differentials might have failed. This 
was a useful buffer last year. The switch 
from net repayments to net borrowings 
trimmed over $100 million from Japans 
deficit 
fiscal 1 
in the 
export 

capital account were even more spec¬ 
tacular; only 11 per cent of Japan's 
combined deficit on current and long-term 
capital account had to be financed from 
its official reserves. But the borrowing 
overhang, especially at the volatile short 
end, is now uncomfortably large. 

The third limiting factor is the slimness 
of the reserves. Having, very sensibly, 
gone all out in the past for growth rather 
than idle stockpiling of gold, and allowed 
wide swings in private capital flows to 
carry much of the burden of short-term 
adjustments, Japan's financial managers 
are now beginning to wonder just how 
safe this policy will prove in the restric- 
tionist world of the late 1960s. Although 
the volume of the country’s trade and 
long-term capital commitments has grown 
rapidly, its reserves are now no higher 
than they were in 1963-64. At $1,976 
million (including Japan’s automatic 
drawing rights at the IMF) at the end 
of June, they were equivalent to less than 
two months’ imports. 

There is no intention at present ot 
Switching to a policy of deliberate stock¬ 
piling, still less to shift sfrom dollars into 

5 old. On the other hand, the Bank of 
apan does not feel that it can afford to 
run its reserves down in order to dash 
over an awkward phase in the trade 
cycle ; it would rather, if need be, keep 
the monetary lid on imports and domestic 
growth a bit longer than it normally 
would. In the longer-term, say over the 
ypext five years, Tokyo’s financial policy¬ 
makers would like to push the reserves up, 
|b $3,000 million or more—if, somehow, 
■bis can be done without seriously rocking 
dollar. 


on long-term capital account m 
967, despite a continuing rapid rise 
country’s own outlays on aid and 
credits. The pluses on short-term 


Guesstimates 
on payments 

These vulnerable points in Japan’s eco¬ 
nomy are real enough. But they look 
far less dangerous now than they did a 
month or so back, before the Basle meet¬ 
ing and the passage of the American tax 
bill boosted confidence in the present 
monetary system. Japan’s prognosticators 
may be underestimating the full force of 
the deflation in the United States: their 
guesstimates are that growth there will 
be checked but will still be about 3 per 
cent by the end of this year, allowing 
world trade to grow by 6£ to 8£ per cent 
in the 12 months ending next March. 
This latter prediction sits oddly with that 
of the OECD that the total growth in 
exports from the industrial countries will 
slow to an annual rate of just 4^ per cent 
in the second half of 1968. Still, Japan 
can comfortably reckon in the months 
immediately ahead that its own exports 
will grow easily twice as fast as the world 
average ; this is a tribute to an economy 
where imaginative management has stimu¬ 
lated precisely those industries producing 
goods for which world demand is rising 
fastest. Moreover, Japan’s imports have 
already begun to come down fast; and 
despite Tuesday’s move there is some 
squeeze here still to come. 

This should give enough fat to absorb 
some deterioration on the capital side of 
the external accounts, and then, later on, 
to allow imports to rise again. The best 
guess now is that Japan’s current suiplus 
will be running at $200 million-$3oo mil¬ 
lion (seasonally adjusted) a quarter in 
second half of this year. Admittedly, if 
interest rates in Tokyo were allowed to 
get too far out of line with rates abroad 
—and foreign bond markets tightened up 
—the switch on the capital accounts 
could be very large indeed. 

There is one hair-rasing precedent, the 
11 yen switch ” of 1965-66, the product of 
curbs on borrowing in New York and a 
very rapid easing of interest rates and 
credit availability jn Tokyo. In the 18 
months from July, 1965, Japan’s long¬ 
term capital account showed a net out¬ 
flow of $145 million ; the short-term 
capital account, including banking trans¬ 
actions, slumped $884 million into the red 
and the total swing, on all these accounts, 


from the previous 18 months, was nearly 
$2 billion. 

But no one expects a repetition of this 
experience. This time round rates will 
come down more slowly. And, with luck, 
rates abroad will also continue to ease. 
At wont Tokyo may have to reckon that, 
despite its prospective current surpluses, 
its overall payments will be tipped back 
very nearly into the red. But then,’ in 
the Japanese scheme of things, a recon¬ 
stitution of private credit lines abroad 
remains the best alternative to an increase 
in official reserves. And it is the one 
alternative that would help to take the 
international sting out of the swing on 
Japan’s basic payments accounts. 

New face on 
investment 

What’s happening now in the Japanese 
economy is not strikingly different from 
that in earlier so-called “ recessions.” At 
least not on the surface. The stock cycle 
is leading the way down ; private invest¬ 
ment outlays on plant and equipment are 
confidently expected to follow ; orders 
for machinery are tending downwards ; 
and recent surveys reflect some dampen¬ 
ing of investment plans. By the late 
summer or autumn, downturns in stocks 
and equipment investment should out¬ 
weigh the usual continuing gains in con¬ 
sumer spending, housing, government 
spending and export demand. Indeed, 
most private and official economists 
reckon that the economy probably passed 
the peak in the second quarter of this 
year. 

Nonetheless, for all the broad similari¬ 
ties, this is a cycle with a difference. And 
the key is private investment. The decline 
here has come later and promises to be 
much more shallow than in previous 
squeezes. Indeed, as the table shows, 
despite the break in trend during the 
course of the year, there will probably 
be a substantial plus—unprecedented, in 
these circumstances—in capital expendi¬ 
ture in the current financial year. 

It is this new ability of investment- 
minded companies to resist deep cuts in 
their plans that is meant when financial 
men in Tokyo talk of the squeeze “not 
working.” Other unorthodox features of 
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the adjustment are blithely ignored. 
When, for instance, a foreign observer 
asks about the rise in consumer prices, 
that looks like accelerating in the teeth 
of the general downturn, his question is 
dismissed with references to “special” 
factors (hikes in the price of rice and 
public charges) and to 44 structural gaps ” 
in productivity in the services and small 
business sectors of the economy, to which 
deflation simply is not the answer. (How 
would European finance ministers react 
to that one ?) 

Investment has held up relatively well 
because the nature of investment plans 
has changed. Increasingly, oudays by 
companies are undertaken not simply to 
increase capacity but to take advantage of 
new technology and to save on more ex¬ 
pensive and newly-scarce labour. Such 
criteria are not very sensitive to short¬ 
term cyclical changes in demand. 

Moreover, investment has become more 
broadly based. This is in part a reflection 
of the success in recent years of efforts 
to get Japan's heavy and chemical indus¬ 
tries more closely geared to consumer 
demand, and to trigger higher investment 
by the country’s mass of relatively labour- 
intensive and inefficient smaller enter¬ 
prises—although the continued steady rise 
in bankruptcies since 1965 suggests many 
of the weaker fry got cracking too late. 
One upshot and a major feature of the 
fiscal 1967 investment boom was the re¬ 
entry of the capital goods industries into 
the queue. Shaken by the emergence of 
considerable excess capacity in the early 
1960s, these industries held their invest¬ 
ment down tightly in 1960-66 ; net out¬ 
lays (to increase capacity rather than re¬ 
place old machinery moved sideways in 
1962-64, then fell substantially in 1965- 
66. But by the end of 1966 the adjust¬ 
ment was over. Operating rates, profits, 
everything suggested that the supply- 
demand gap was finally closed. It was 
time to rip again. The 30 per cent jump 
in real investment in fiscal 1967 was more 
than a cyclical upturn. 


Recessions compared 

(fiscal years; real terms) * ehOT9 . ^ y ., r ** 

Average in three Forecast* . . Average in th*ree ■ Foftceeta 
previous recession* for 1968 previous recessions for 1968 

Private consumption 8.0 8.5 4.3 4.3 

Govt, current expenditure 6.5 6.3 0.5 0.4 

Private houaing investment 12.6 14.7 0.5 0.8 

Private investment in plant — 5.6 7.9 -1.0 1.7 

and equipment 

Gross govt, capital formation 19.4 8.2 1.6 0.8 

Private stockbuilding —70.0 —37.8 -34 -2.1 

Exports 13.1 15.4 1.6 2.3 

Imports - 1.8 6.9 0.2 7.2 

Total gross national product 4.3 7.2 4.3 —1.0 

Forecasts for fiscal 4968 have been taken from the Japan Economic Research Centre : In practice this year 
theta differ. If at all, only ijnargmally from government est/metes. 

The three previous recession years were fiscal 1968, 1962 end 1966 . 


Answers in 
good time 

Everything, then, combined to produce 
not only the will but also the where¬ 
withal to invest: a rapid recovery in 
profits, to post-1961 highs, and a greatly 
reduced dependence on outside finance. 
By the first half of fiscal 1966 (before 
investment turned up strongly) the portion 
of equipment outlays that large com¬ 
panies could finance out of their deprecia¬ 
tion funds alone had risen to over 90 per 
cent, from roughtly 64 per cent in the 
first half of the previous year and an 
average of 49^ per cent in the previous 
four. That ratio has since begun to fall 
—and fast. None the less, the Japan 
Economic Research Centre, Tokyo’s 
equivalent of London’s National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research, reckons 
that even in the tightest months the over¬ 
all ratio of companies’ own funds to invest- 
.ment will remain high—close, in fact, to 
80 per cent. 

On the whole, all this is more a matter 
for satisfaction than for worry. But there 
is a caveat. Companies have not only 
reduced their dependence on banks ; they 
have reduced their dependence on the big 
44 city ” banks more than proportionately. 
The city banks now control only 34 per 


cent of total deposits in the financial 
system ; local, mutual and other banks 
account for roughly 40 per cent; and 
credit associations, life assurance com¬ 
panies and trusts account for the remain ¬ 
ing 26 per cent. The leverage of the city 
banks has been reduced both by the pro¬ 
gressive blurring of demarcation lines 
between different types of financial insti¬ 
tutions in recent years and by the impact 
on financial flows of government bond 
issues since 1965-66. Yet these are precisely 
the institutions through which the Bank 
of Japan focuses its window operations. 

In the long-term the implications are 
two. First, monetary and fiscal policy 
will have to march together more closely. 
Intentions in this year’s budget were 
admirable. New expenditure plans were 
held under check, tax reductions foregone 
(though an election year put increases 
out of court), bond issues cut back. But 
carryovers of projects deferred in fiscal 
1967 (and buoyant local tax receipts) will 
mean that, none the less, government 
expenditures this year will rise faster than 
in last year. At best, fiscal policy could 
be labelled neutral. 

Second, the tools of the Bank of Japan 
will either have to be broadened or, more 
likely, city banks encouraged to merge 
with their competitive cousins. Typically, 
Tokyo is already studying the problems. 
No doubt, also typically, it will have 
answers in good time. 
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Wall Street—not yet competitive 


No eyebrow rose when Mr Gerry Tsai, 
a meteor in the American mutual fund 
industry, told the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in Washington recently that 
he earmarks well over $1 mn a year 
to reward share tipsters (though he did 
not call them that), and a further $1^ mn 
for brokers and others who sell shares in 
his funds. Mr Tsai was one witness 
of many in recent hearings before the 
SEC examiners in Washington. 

The beauty of the arrangement Mr 
Tsai was describing—an arrangement 
which is common to the whole burgeoning 
mutual fund industry—is that neither his 
mutual funds nor his management com¬ 
panies pay one cent of these huge com¬ 
missions. They are all paid by brokers 
out of the standard commissions they 
earn by dealing for mutual funds. Mini¬ 
mum stockbroking commissions, calculated 
on archaic, complex formulae, were last 
set when American stock markets catered 
for private investors and for leisurely 
institutions. Recent years, however, have 
seen a huge growth in mutual funds 
(similar to unit trusts in Britain). In the 
decade to 1967, mutual funds increased 
their holdings from 3.5 to 5% of all stocks 
listed on the New York stock exchange, 
and their turnover of stocks increased 
from under one-tenth to near one-quarter 
of total NYSE business. Seeking perform¬ 
ance before all, mutual funds are currently 
turning over 40% of their investments 
every year, more than twice as fast as 
any other category of financial institution 
ana twice as fast as they themselves were 
doing a mere four years ago. The sheer 
volume of business has sent brokers' 
incomes and profits soaring. So they have 
competed to keep mutual fund business 
by offering (or being compelled) to “ give 
up” substantial portions, sometimes die 
whole, of their commissions, thus, 
implicitly, admitting that they are higher 
than they need be. But there is a trick. 

The New York and the American stock 
exchanges both have rigid minimum com¬ 
missions," do hot allow volume discounts, 
and will only permit their members to 
give up parts of their commissions to other 
members. The; mutual funds have thete- 
fojl^ninged that excess commissions, as 
“ * •feannot be directly recouped, be 


Washington 

handed on by their brokers to their selling 
agents and tipsters who are mostly 
members of one exchange or the other. 
Where this proves difficult, the funds 
channel business through the regional 
stock exchanges whose rules are laxer ; 
and in two significant cases known to 
the SEC, mutual funds have joined reg¬ 
ional exchanges themselves through 
subsidiaries and thus at one or two 
removes have been able to direct com¬ 
mission dollars back to themselves and 
thus to their shareholders. 

Then last year came the Kaplan case. 
In it, the minimum commission rates of 
the NYSE were accused of amounting 
to price fixing. When the supreme court 
threw the case out (but not before the 
chief justice, Mr Earl Warren, had 
formally disagreed with his colleagues) it 
was almost literally possible to see the 
ears of the anti-trust squad of the justice 
department prick up. Early this year the 
department, in a detailed and sometimes 
contemptuous critique of rival SEC and 
NYSE proposals for sorting out the mess, 
called for full hearings into the problem. 

Few brokers (in contrast to their official 
leaders) yet realise the potency of this 
threat. The mutual funds, whose pros¬ 
perity feeds on performance, on tips and 
on a constant flow of new money, quite 
unashamedly believe that the present 
system is good for them and for their 
shareholders. But just hacking away 
at the give-up jungle has already 
opened a horizon of problems that few 
suspected were there. For instance, the 
almost cosy relationship between the SEC, 
established by Congress in 1934, and the 
industry it regulates is now under 
scrutiny. 

Ahead of the hearings, the SEC and 
the NYSE had agreed that minimum com¬ 
mission rates should stay and that all 
that was needed was to agree suitably 
lower rates and forms of volume discount 
to replace give-ups—though even these 
are. now being opposed by a small group 
of important New York brokers, who 
claim that the NYSE is not representative 
of the bigger brokerage houses. Hence 
this week’s secret discussions between the 
SEC and the NYSE as to what redactions 
should be made, when, and how. 



Unwilling partners: Manny Cohan of tha 



Brooding over the scene is the justice 
department, demanding freely negotiated 
commission rates, and with its record of 
disagreeing with other federal regulatory 
bodies and then beating them on a test 
case before the supreme court. As for the 
mutual funds, they have seen a bill to 
reduce their maigins pass the Senate 
recently and it is small comfort that it 
will—at least temporarily—get stuck in 
the House of Representatives. For the 
attention of interested congressmen and 
senators is now firmly on the SEC hear- 
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Dear Sir: 

Ym have a Pacific 
predicament. 

Did you know? 


I f you make things, or trade in them, you 
need to rfead these 31 words about 
Australia and the Pacific: 

Australia consists of relatively few people 
surrounded by enormous natural resources . 

(You know about the gold and the beef 
and the wool, but did you know that this 
year we’re exporting $500111. of minerals?) 

And while Australia bustles to exploit its 
resources , the Pacific Basin is preparing an almost 
limitless market for Australian products . (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods will be electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is going to boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? You must choose between 
going into Australia and staying out. 


Neither is going to be easy. Stay out rtow, 
and you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world has ever known. 

Come in, and you’re going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 

That’s your Pacific predicament. 

Suggestion: Re-read those 31 words. Think about 
them, and about your company’s progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any easier, we 
would very much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called 4 'Establishment of Industry 
in Australia”? Simply contact our Head Office—the 
address is below. 



Keeping op *fth Australia Is a fall-time Job. Oars. 



Australia and New, Zealand flank Limited 

Head Office: *)£London E.C .3 Ttel: 01-283 1281 

1,100 offices in Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific. 
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urea Fertilizer complex in west Pakistan 

DAWOOO HIRCULM CHIMICALS LTD. 

ADVANCE NOTICE OF INTENT TO INVITE TENDERS 
FOR PUNT MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 

Dawood Hercules Chemicals Ltd., a corporation organized and existing under the laws of Pakistan, 
will bbild a urea fertilizer manufacturing plant in West Pakistan. The plant design shall include facilities 
to produce approximately 200,000 metric tons of ammonia and approximately 345,000 metric tons of 
urea annually. The plant will also include facilities for product handling, storage, bagging, shipping, 
maintenance, laboratory service, and general administration buildings. 

Dawood Hercules Chemicals Ltd., has received a loan from The International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development in various currencies equivalent to U.S. $32,000,000 towards the cost of a Urea 
Fertilizer Complex and it is intended that proceeds of this loan will be applied to payments under the 
contracts for which this Invitation to Bid is issued. Payments by The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will be made only upon approval by The International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development of an application presented by Dawood Hercules Chemicals 4.td. f 
in accordance with the terms and conditions of the loan agreement. Local currency financing will be 
provided by the Agency for International Development (AID), Branch of the United States Department 
of State. 

The Fluor Corporation Ltd., of Los Angeles, California, has been designated the Engineering Manager 
by Dawood Hercules Chemicals Ltd. Suppliers who are interested in bidding on materials and equip¬ 
ment required for this complex are invited, at once, but not later than September 9,1968, to apply 
for the " Qualification Conditions and List of Goods " from The Fluor Corporation, Ltd., P.O. Box 7030, 
East L.A. Branch, Los Angeles, California 90022, U.S.A., Mr. R. M. Hollar, Director International 
Procurement. 

All applications must be in English. 



THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF KUWAIT S.A.K. 

Established 1962 

Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah. Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 

Capital and Reserves: Kuwaiti Dinars 14,266,134 

Assets as at 31st December 1967 Kuwaiti Dinars 223,651,865 

(1 Kuwaiti Dinar — £1.167 aterling) 


London Correspondents: 

United Bank of Kuwait Limited 
Eastern Bank Limited 
Chartered Bank 
Midland Bank Limited 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Lloyds Bank Limited 
Westminster Bank Limited 
Bank of Tokyo Limited 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Fuji Bank Limited 


New York Correspondents: 

Bank of America (International) 

Bankers Trust'Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 


Correspondents in all Principal Countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 
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ings too. The damage—namely the sure 
promise of change—has been done, and 
President Johnson last week rubbed in 
the necessity of change by asking the 
House not to delay the Senate's bill ; 
by calling for answers from mutual funds 
as to why they “eat up nearly 10% of 
every dollar invested for sales commis¬ 
sions, instead of putting that money to 
work ” ; and by querying the practice of 
front end loading, by which commissions 
due over the whole life of an investment 
scheme or insurance policy are deducted 
in the first few years. This gives the sales¬ 
man additional incentives, but, said the 
President, “ make the investor forfeit half 
the money he puts in if he can't afford 
to continue." 

The hearings have also uncovered con¬ 
flicts of interest on Wall Street, and 
between it and the aggressive regional 
exchanges (backed by their local Repub¬ 
lican congressmen) that can only con¬ 
tribute to the degree of change when it 
does come. The regional exchanges have 
not only been courting mutual fund 
business directly, but have begun to open 
their doors to membership by the sub¬ 
sidiaries of mutual funds and other 
investing institutions. The Philadelphia- 
Baltimore-Washington exchange rocked 
even some of its own members recently by 
allowing the subsidiary of an insurance 
company to join the exchange and rubbed 
in the lesson by testifying to the SEC 
examiners that one of its new members 
is an affiliate of Credit Lyonnais, the 
French bank, and that it would happily 
consider requests to join from subsidiaries 
of mutual funds—including, it said, 
Fidelity, the big mutual fund, which had 
only the previous day testified that PBW 
would not allow it to join. If the principle 
of institutional membership of exchanges 
were accepted, the other Wall Street 
cartel, closed membership, would go. 

The split in Wall Street opens wider 
every day. One major mutual fund group, 
Investors Diversified Services, which 
employs its own salesmen (and therefore 
does not need to reward brokers for new 
business by directing give-ups to them) 
has come out before the SEC for 
flexible commissions to save its share¬ 
holders' money. And one argument made 
to your correspondent by a member of 
Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner and Smith 
could equally have been made by one of 
the young men at the justice department 
Because it is the biggest broking house, 
has only a small proportion of its 
business coming from institutions and 
anyway operates on the principle of not 
selling mutual funds. Merrill Lynch has 
less to fear from any change that serves 
to increase competition. His argument 
runs that even minimum commissions 
are not sacrosanct, for, after all, does not 
Wall Street portray itself as the Mecca 
of competitive capitalism"? And, he points 
out, on the over-the-counter market, com¬ 
missions are already effectively negotiated 
through variable price spreads quoted 
by dealers. Moreover, he argues, for Wall 
Street to stick with fixed commissions 


puts it at the mercy of regulation of 
rates from Washington—-creating more 
government interference, not less. It t^kes 
a brave man to repeat these arguments 
elsewhere in the street, so set are its ways 
and high its profits. 

Italian market 


Insure yourself 

Milan 

The Italian bourses closed for their fort¬ 
night’s summer holiday last week unex¬ 
pectedly firm and with several shares 
standing out. One thing that has helped 
to steady the market has been the entry 
of Investors Overseas Services: it 
launched a Luxemburg-based investment 
fund, Fonditalia, which is heavily oriented 
to Italian shares. Over the last six 
months Fonditalia has raised $25 mn, 
most of it in Italy, and about 35% of 
this has been invested in Italian securities. 
These have included smaller, faster grow¬ 
ing stocks like Mondadori, the publishers, 
as well as blue chips like Pirelli. The only 
flop has been the investment in Motta 
(now at a new low), following the lead of 
a subsidiary of IRI, the state holding com¬ 
pany earlier this year. 

Another reason for the firmness of the 
market has been the improved position 
of assurance companies. The change at 
the top of the biggest company, Assicura- 
zioni Generali, where ex-president of the 
Senate, Mr Merzagora, has become 
managing director, has been generally wel¬ 
comed. Two other companies have made 
free scrip issues, and a third is expected 
to do so. This activity on the part of the 
insurance companies has also favoured 
property shares. 

And 1968 has also some particularly 
volatile operations. A well-known specula¬ 
tor, Mr Michelangelo Virgillito, has 
shown a continued interest in mercury 
shares, particularly Monteamiata, which 
has reached a new peak, doubling in the 
last few months and almost tripling in the 
last year, helped by continuing stock short¬ 



age. But the most spectacular operation 
has been carried out by the international 
financier, Mr Michele * Sindona, who 
manages several businesses and directs* 
the Milan Banca Privata Finanziaria, in 
which Hambros Bank and the Continental 
Illinois Bank of Chicago are investors. He 
has quietly picked up corf&ideiable 
amounts of shares in Bastogi, Sviluppo, 
Italcementi and Ciga. Speculators noticed 
the volume of this buying at times and 
invested heavily, especially in Italcementi. 
This company, apart from its overwhelm* 
ing importance in cement production, 
wholly owns a finance company, Italmobi- 
liare, which itself has a majority holding 
in three fairly important banks. It also 
controls Ras, the second biggest private 
insurance company, and has other impor¬ 
tant shareholdings. Sviluppo, in which the 
Sindona group now has a big holding, 
controls a well-known hotel company, 
Ciga, and is part of the syndicate that 
controls Montedison. So is Bastigi, which 
also owns a lot of property shares and 
over 10% of Italcementi’s shares. 

In the last few months public or semi- 
public companies have bought millions of 
Montedison shares (there is talk of over 
25 mn). And large holdings in Rinascente 
(the chain store company) have been 
bought by the Mediobanca and by IFI, 
the Agnelli family's holding company. So 
the Italian bourse has been reasonably 
active, indeed quite strong, although 
smaller shareholders continue to get rid of 
Italian shares to buy foreign, and above 
all American, unit trusts and convertible 
debentures. 

The Economist indicator 


International 


The Exchange Telegraph company is 
now stopping its “ club " tape service, so 
has ceased to put out twice daily the 
share indicator which The Economist 
calculated and organised for Extel. We 
have now reverted to an earlier practice: 
the indicator (now purely The Economist 
indicator) is being calculated and pub¬ 
lished weekly, on the basis of the prices 
at which shares closed on Wednesday 
night. At the same time we are making 
a small adjustment to the way we calcu¬ 
late the yield on the 50 shares in the 
indicator, to put it in line with the way 
the price is calculated. 

Reverting to a weekly basis will enable 
us to develop the indicator still further. 
We have already tried to give it a really 
international flavour, so much so that 
55% of the underlying profits of the com¬ 
panies in the indicator are now earned 
overseas.. We have tried in this way to 
jive a picture of the major stocks traded 
m London, rather than merely of stocks 
reflecting the British economy, like the 
Financial Times 30-share index. We 
hope at the end of the year to expand 
this idea still further to give readers a 
fuller picture of what goes on in London's 
multi-faceted share markets. 
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Investment trusts * v _ 

The gaps widen, 
the pace quickens 

We publish this week the second of our 
quarterly valuations of the one- and five- 
year records of investment trusts with 
total assets of more than £10 irin. The 
figures (though not the opinions) are 
provided by Myers & Co ., the London 
brokers who specialise in this, still the 
most suitable form of investment for any¬ 
one with £5,000 to £25,000 to invest. 
The names, bottom and top, are much 
the same as in the previous list—whereas 
in our quarterly lists of unit trusts the 
names vary. This is because the invest¬ 
ment trusts on our list are less specialised 
than unit trusts, so variations in market 
sectors do not show through so starkly— 
except in the case of two laggards in the 


five-year table, Home & Foreign and 
Great Northern, which are heavily 
involved in insurance shares through the 
Stenhouse group, an involvement which 
could yet stand them in good stead. 

In the same way the names on the 
one- and five-year lists are much the same, 
if only because the rise in the London 
market, and in the value of dollar port¬ 
folios (what with devaluation and the 
rise in the dollar premium) has ensured 
that the bulk of the five-year growth has 
come in the last year. This time London 
Electrical, run by Guiness Mahon, stands 
out. It is a medium-sized trust, with 
assets of £17 mn, with nothing outwardly 
to distinguish it from a dozen others, with 
the same decent but not extraordinary 
gearing and involvement in the United 
States, and with 250 stocks, a tenth down 
from last year—though this is substan¬ 
tially less than some sloppily run trusts. 
But London and Electrical's directors also 
manage the trust; this gives flexibility 
and speed of decision not found in 


some other London-based trusts, where 
the directors earn their fees, not by 
running the trusts, or, as in Scotland, by 
appointing managers and letting them get 
on with it, but by interfering in details. 

London Electrical has also been bolder 
than most in switching securities in the 
United States. Like a number of other 
trusts, it can use freely the dollar loans 
raised. London Electrical reckons that the 
American market fluctuates so wildly that 
it is worth giving up the necessary 25% 
of the dollar premium in order to be free 
to switch other investments there. This 
policy has clearly paid off; and share¬ 
holders of other trusts should be asking 
why their managers don't do the same— 
the compulsory give-up of part of the 
dollar premium now looks less adequate 
an excuse for inactivity. 

Our “ scattergraph ” shows the five- 
year record of the trusts measured against 
their market value, expressed as the dis¬ 
count (or occasionally premium) on their 
net asset value. They lofik pretty concen- 
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(rated this time, with only London 
Electrical and London & Aberdeen 
(despite its name, another trust run from 
London with an outstanding record) 
looking really cheap. 

The four trusts in our table managed 
by the Belsize House group in Dundee 
(the fifth is too small for inclusion) share 
a bad record and yet have a smaller dis¬ 
count than the average. Holders of such 
trusts tend not to react to circumstances, 
just as the management may have stayed 
too long with those American utilities 
which were so fashionable just after the 
war. The group is changing ; a director of 
Robert Fleming, London specialists in 
trusts, is now on the board, and the trusts 
have issued dollar loans. The trouble is 
that older fashioned, stop-stop (pre¬ 
sumably the opposite of go-go) portfolios 
like these contain shares giving a reason¬ 
able yield. Owners of trusts like these 
would hate the idea of the dividend cuts 
involved in a sudden switch to lower 
yielding, growth oriented shares, though 
this would be sensible if the new policy 
of capital gains were seen to be working. 

In any case, investors who want yield 
shouldn't really be in these trusts. They 
should look at the steady stream of con¬ 
vertibles being issued by the trusts, the 
latest of which was announced this week 
by the English and New York Trust. The 
yields tend to be at least a half more 
than that on the shares, around 4-4$. 
But, once the initial excitement has gone 
these convertibles often look cheap in 
relation to the market value of the trust’s 
shares—the American Trust’s convertible 
is a case in point at the moment. 

Burmah Oil 

Shelli ng out 

Burmah Oil is to make a convertible euro¬ 
dollar band issue with the unusual 
feature that the bonds will be convertible, 
not into Burmah’s own shares, but into 
those of Shell Transport. Burmah’s own 
shares would not be attractive enough 
for the international investors involved, 
and the Bank of England frowns on con¬ 
version rights starting within five years 
(because the shares might then be sold by 
foreigners to British investors who would 
thus export the purchase). Shell is happy 
that some of the Burmah shareholding 
(worth $209 inn in the market) will go 
into international hands; and Burmah can 
use the money it raises to increase its 
marketing outlets in Europe. It has re¬ 
cently bought petrol chains in Sweden 
and Belgium, both well placed to take 
surplus petrol from the expanding Elles¬ 
mere Port refinery primarily designed to 
produce lubricating oils for Burmah’s Cas- 
trol subsidiary. 

Burmah’s issue terms will not be final¬ 
ised until September. This is not sur¬ 
prising ; the whole loan market has been 
topsy-turvey in the past few weeks. The 
general fall in interest rates has .triggered 
renewed interest in the older fixed 


interest issues. Some of those with lower 
coupons have bounded five or six points. 
This has involved some unhappiness for 
convertible issues. Although the largest 
issue, that of $100 mn by Philips Lamps, 
was standing at a premium of 2 points 
this week, the same could not be said 
of many others. And two recent issues, 
those by Pan American Airlines and by 
American Tobacco, hit snags. Pan Am 
had to reduce its offering to $30 mn, 
since airline stocks are not now in favour. 
And American Tobacco, which needs the 
money to pay for its partial bid for 
Gallaher, had to increase the coupon 
to 5i%, since its own shares yield 
more than that (before allowing for 
American witholding tax) and the great 
advantage of these convertibles in the 
eyes of the typical European buyer is the 
superiority of their yield over those of 
the company’s ordinary shares. 

The Burmah issue could hit one snag ; 
for the shares of Shell Transport (which 
owns 40% of Shell) are unattractive com¬ 
pared with those of Royal Dutch—which 
owns 60% of Shell. Shell Transport is 
a British share and therefore a favourite 
share for British investors seeking a 
refuge from currency risks. So it stands 
at a relative premium over Royal Dutch, 
not available so cheaply to the British, 
and being sold at a great rate by the 
Americans ‘because of the interest equal¬ 
isation tax. So European holders could 
prefer to buy Royal Dutch direct rather 
than go through both the Burmah con¬ 
vertible and Shell Transport. The present 
investment restrictions look so permanent 
that Shell Transport’s premium seems 
solid and attractive enough—but then so 
did Royal Dutch’s a few years ago. 

“The Money Game” * 

The new world of 
Adam Smith 

11 Adam Smith,” in reality George Good¬ 
man, an American analyst is the first to 
give us a real picture of the new Ameri¬ 
can investment world of the go-go funds, 
so dominant in the Wall Street market 
in the last couple of years. Mr Smith 
owes an openly acknowledged debt to the 
late Lord Keynes—as an investor for 
whom it was a recreation and fun as well 
as profitable ; and to various experts in 
crowd psychology, starting with Gustave 
le Bon. But his biggest unacknowledged 
debt must surely be to the late Damon 
Runybn, whose fiat style, use of the pres¬ 
ent tense, and above all, characters, find 
echoes in this book and make it so read¬ 
able and so funny. There is Scarsdale 
Fats, the broker, with his famously sordid 
lunches (the original for this character 
was recently seen dining at the Savoy 
in London, allegedly off meatballs and 
champagne). Tnercf is ^ Great Win¬ 
field, and Charley, the master-gtinslinger 

* The Money Game by u Adam Smith,” 

Random House, New York. $6.93. 


of a fund so aggressive and fast-moving 
that “the man at the wall end of the 
desk sometimes ends up buying what the 
guy at the window end hats been selling” : 
not to mention, “ Marvin from Brook¬ 
lyn, a busted cocoa trader,” who is sent 
out to Ghana to find out how bad the 
cocoa bean crop really is. 

Like all the best funny books, this has 
a lot of serious lessons ; that most private 
investors are not interested primarily in 
making money (or they would have their 
money managed for them) but in getting 
some other satisfaction out of playing 
the market ; that none of the technical 
approaches, the Fundamental, the 
Chartists, the Random Walkers (all very 
well described in an anecdotal way), can 
give all the answers because the market 
is a human crowd, which sometimes be¬ 
have like “ one woman ” ; and that no 
approach to investment is for ever. This 
is perhaps ironic: the new battle between 
the American government and the invest¬ 
ment community could seriously inhibit 
this new investment world, which is, 
above all, uninhibited. So let us be 
thankful that it found its prose laureate 
while it was still in full swing. 

Gilt-edged market 

Did Bank rate 
change? __ 

Changes in Bank rate alone do not 
influence gilt-edged prices except at the 
very short end. This week's buoyancy in 
the gilt-edged market, though rationalised 
as anticipation of the long expected half 
point cut in Bank rate to 7%, which 
did not arrive this Thursday, reflects 
longer-term considerations. The American 
tax increase has pricked the international 
interest rate bubble, the pound now looks 
safe enough ; the debenture rush is over, 
now tliat companies have rediscovered the 
equity rights issue (or have been reminded 
of it by satiated debenture buyers). 

The traditional move at this stage of 
the interest rate cycle is to go long, and 
it is the longest stocks of all, the irredeem¬ 
ables, which have usually moved up 
farthest and fastest as interest rates came 
down. But confidence in these has been 
severely eroded, especially over the past 
three years, which have produced several 
“false bottoms” on the charts (i.e. low 
points which were subsequently broken) 
and left many stale bulls. It would not 
be surprising if a wider yield gap opened 
between the dated longs and the 
irredeemables than has been usual with a 
normal yield curve, reflecting the market’s 
wish to have a payback date for its invest¬ 
ment. And this week’s rises have been 
consistent with such a theory. 

if the mediums-to-longs continue to find 
especial favour with investors, Govern¬ 
ment can happily satisfy the demand. 
Over the next six years, maturities are 
large, and much of the stock carries high 
coupons. Such bonds are good collateral 
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for the discount market and so could pro¬ 
duce unduly high liquidity in the banking 
system. While the gilt-edged market sets 
great store by the government's borrowing 
needs as outlined in the budget, it does 
tend to forget that the nature of the 
borrowing is unrevealed. A borrowing 
switch from Treasury bills to the gilt- 
edged market can have a sobering effect 
on prices. And many local authority issues 
are believed to be lined up. 

Apart from its usual interest in main¬ 
taining an orderly market, the Bank of 
England has at the moment special con¬ 
cern to curb a fall in interest rates. Despite 
sterling's continuing strength, hot money 
needs every encouragement to return. 
The best thing might be if the Bank 
fought the downward movement of 
interest rates just hard enough to let the 
hot money get in, but not so hard that 
it looked like succeeding. 


Ranks, Ho vis, McDougall 

Don't say Hovis, 
say profit_ 

This ’Week Ranks, Hovis, McDougall, one 
of Britain's biggest flour millers and 
bakers, successfully sold off its Wheat- 
sheaf subsidiary in a tender issue. At the 
striking price of 16s 6d announced late on 
'fhursaay the flotation will give Ranks 
£7.0 mn of cash, and the lucky investors 
a stake, at eighteen times eaniings, in a 
big (£50 mn turnover) low-margin (1.4% 
pretax on sales) mixture of wholesaling 
and retailing interests. By this imagina¬ 
tive and unusual operation Ranks leaves 
itself free to concentrate on food manu¬ 
facturing, in which the return is better 
at around 4^% pretax on sales. 

This week also, Hoare and Co., the 
brokers, urged their investment clients to 
invest in Ranks, a recommendation that 
leaked to the press and resulted in a rise 
of 2s 8}d in the shares to 43s 8jd this 
week. But Hoare’s recommendation is 
based rather on a detailed and impressive 
look at the whole flour and bread indus- 


well placed in the growth sectors of the 
bread market, brown (sorry Hovis), less- 
fattening bread (Energen), sliced loaves 
(Mothers Pride), higher quality cakes 
(Mr Kipling). Ranks lias also been invest¬ 
ing heavily in modern factories and has 
not yet got the full reward for this 
investment—as it will when smaller 
millers and bakers go out of business. 

This is a convincing enough case for 
a share which, even at the present price, 
is on under 15 times the likely earnings 
for the current year. But there is another 
bonus: the group has lately acquired a 
surprising reputation as a marketing 
oriented company ; the launches of 
Mothers Pride and Mr Kipling were con¬ 
sidered models of their kind. The cash 
it gets from selling Wheatsheaf, and the 
acquisition of a number of brand names 
with the present take-over of Cerebos, 
which should be successful, will add a 
bonus to the case put forward by Hoare. 
And in markets like today's a change of 
status like this—for Ranks' previous repu¬ 
tation was pretty stodgy—can do stagger¬ 
ing things for a share price. 

Life Association of Scotland 

Mad sanity _ 

To the layman, the bidding for the Life 
Association of Scotland this week had a 
tinge of madness about it. First came the 
Dutch company, Nationale-Nederlanden, 
with a bid of 165s, which is £1 higher 
than the actuarial valuation of the shares 
made for the scheme of mutualisation on 
which LAS had embarked before the bid. 
Then the unquoted Noble Lowndes 
Annuities put in a counter bid of 180s, 
in cash and guaranteed loanstock, which 
gives the shares a price/earnings ratio of 
100 and a yield of 1.7%. These terms look 
just too complimentary to LAS, which, 
since its foundation as a copartnery 
back in 1838, has managed to build up 
a life fund of only £25 mn. But to value 
LAS on the usual market criteria is 


wrong, since both the bidders are in {Wfe 
assurance business and look at the taktife 
over as business development rather than 
investment. 

The most expensive thing about life 
assurance is starting up. It can take some 
£40 to £60 to sell a policy, and* while 
this amount is easily recouped over *#ie 
life of the average policy, the effect in 
the early years of a life office's existence 
is the expenditure of vastly more oath 
than the premiums provide. Both the 
Dutch company and Noble Lowndes are 
newcomers to life assurance, at least in 
this country. Nationale-Nederlanden has 
a 46% stake in Orion Insurance here, 
but this company is not in the life busi¬ 
ness. It does not have the staff to cope 
with life work or the established fund to 
bring in new business. Noble Lowndes is 
almost entirely concerned with pension 
and single premium work and is weak 
in the normal sort of premium life 
business. For both bidders the LAS has 
the attraction of a competent staff, an 
established business, and branch offices, 
nineteen in England, two in Ireland and 
three in Scotland (including the head 
office in Edinburgh). Buying such advan¬ 
tages, even at 100 times earnings, can be 
cheaper than starting from scratch. 

Shareholders of the LAS can happily 
sell to the highest. bidder knowing that 
they have made a grand killing. The 
policyholders have more reason to be 
interested in the buyer, although they 
have no say in the matter. (Under the 
mutualisation scheme there was to be a 
policyholders' committee until the com¬ 
pany was wound up.) They might wonder 
whether the new owners would affect the 
management of the company in the long 
term, even if the present managers are 
left undisturbed for the moment. That 
question apart, they would benefit if the 
company's growth could be speeded up, 
so long as expenses were kept under 
control. On this score Noble Lowndes 
has the advantage, perhaps, since it is a 
small company, which has built up funds 
of £35 mn in five years and is obviously 
very vigorous. Apart from its pension 
plans it also has its new unit-linked life 
policies to sell through the LAS offices. 


try than on the Wheatsheaf operation. 
For years this sector of the market has 
been considered dreary ; sales of starchy 
foods are inevitably static or declining' in 
an urbanised, weight-conscious society. 
The companies looked appropriately 
stodgy unless, like Mr Garfield Weston's 
Associated British Foods, they were also 
in supermarkets and had big interests 
abroad. 


As usual the gloom was overdone ; and 
Ranks' shares, which had not been above 
35s for four years, rose this year by a half 
as the group announced a 39% rise in 


pretax profits for the half year to the 
end of February. Hoare gives solid rea- 
, sqns for expecting a continued rise: price 
ppm^ses since devaluation help margins, 
$jas floes increased emphasis on home meat 
production (and hence consumption of 
Ranks'.Animal feeding stuffs). Ranks is 
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ROYAL DUTCH/SHELL GROUP OF COMPANIES 

Results for first Half 1968 ' 


This is an interim report by Royal Dutch Petroleum Company and The "Shell” Transport and Trading Company, Limited 
on the results of the Royal Dutch I Shell Croup of Companies, In Which their interests are 60 % and 40 % respectively. 

The balance of net income of the Royal Dutch/Shell Croup of Companies for the first half of 1968 was £166*7 million, compare! with 
£120-4 million in the first half of 1967, an increase of 38%. If the effect of the devaluation of sterling if excluded, the improvement amounted to 
18-7%, as shown in the (J.S. dollar figures below. 

Sales volumes showed An 8% increase in the second quarter compared with the corresponding quarter of 1967. This improvement fell short of 
the 16% increase in the first quarter, which, as reported previously, was exceptional. Prices of oil products tended downwards in many countries, 
but were still above the very depressed levels of the-first half of 1967. Continuing reductions in operating costs per barrel were achieved in those 
sectors of the business not affected by the abnormal supply situation. 

Unlike the first half year, the Group results for the remainder of the year will be compared with those for a period which already reflected the 
higher costs and prices resulting from the closing of the Suez Canal. However, it is expected that greater volumes of oil products, natural gas 
and chemicals will be sold and that further reductions in operating costs will be obtained. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 


First Half 


Revenues 

Sales proceeds . 

less Sales taxes, excise duties and similar levies . 

Other operating income . 

Share of earnings of joint production and other associated companies 
Interest and other income . 

Costs and expenses 

Purchased oil and chemicals, including special supply 

contracts and purchases from associated companies . 

Operating, selling and administrative expenses . 

Research, and exploration including dry holes . 

Depreciation, depletion and amortization . 

Interest on long-term debt . 

Taxation on income. 

Income applicable to minority interests . 


Net income for the period. 

Appropriation for additional depreciation . 

Balance of net income for the period . 

The U.S. dollar figures are the statistical expression of the related 
sterling amounts at the rates of £1 — %2'80 for first half 1967 


1968 1967 

£ million 

2,652*4 

2,066-2 

803*3 

659-8 

1,849*1 

1,406-4 

37*3 

28-8 

11*8 

221 

17*6 

12-6 

1,915*8 

1,469*9 

547*7 

400-8 

764*5 

627-3 

1,312*2 

1.028-1 

66-6 

54-9 

134*3 

119*4 

15*2 

11-5 

176*5 

115-1 

29*3 

20-5 

1,734*1 

1,349-5 

181*7 

120-4 

15*0 

— 

J6£7 

120-4 



First Half I 

1968 

1967 

Percentage 

U.S. $ 

million 

change 

6465*9 

5,7854 

4 100% 

1,928*0 

1,847-4 

+ 4-4% 

4,437*9 

3,938-0 

1 12 7% 

89*5 

80-7 

+ 10‘9% 

28*3 

61*7 

-54-1% 

42*3 

35-3 

+ I9S% 

4498*0 

4,115-7 

+ 117% 

1414*5 

1.122-3 


1,834*7 

1.7564 


3,149*2 

2,878-7 

+ 9-4% 

160*0 

153-8 

4 4 0% 

3584 

334-2 

+ 7-2% 

36*5 

32-3 

+ 13 2% 

423*6 

322-2 

+315% 

70*3 

574 

+225% 

4,198*0 

3,778-6 

+ 111% 

400*0 

• 

337-1 

+ 18 7% 

400*0 

337-1 

+187% 

• included in depreciation 
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Mr. ChobeiTaked* VI, President, 
Takcda Chemical Industries, Ltd. 



Industries, Lid. 




FINANCIAL SUMMARY FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st MARCH 1968 


Yen 

Millions 


Land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment, less depreciation 25,568 

Investments in and advances to 
subsidiaries and affiliates 17,118 

Current assets 83,161 

Less current liabilities 48,501 34,660 

Other assets 4,554 

81,900 

Less employee severance 
and death benefits 9,078 

Long-term debt 13,241 22,319 

59,581 


Issued capital of 300 million shares 
Capital and revenue reserves 

Yen 

Millions 

15,000 

44.581 

59.581 

Net sales 

118,334 

Operating profit 

17,980 

Interest, dividends and other income I 

less interest and other expenses 

218 

18,198 

Provision for income taxes 

8,249 

Net earnings 

9,949 


Semi-annual cash dividends: 6 months to 30 th September, 1967 , ¥ 3.75 share ¥ 1,125 million; 6 months to' 
31 st March, 1968 , ¥ 3,75 per share—¥ 1,125 million. This last dividend is not reflected in the above figures. 

Copies of the Annual Report are available from Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of New York , 

33 Lombard Streets London , E.C.3. 


COX AND WYMAN 

The 9th annual general meeting 
of Cox and Wyman Linked was 
held on August i in London, Sir 
Christopher Bullock, K.C.B,, 
C.B.E. (the Chairman) priding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated statement: 

The Group Trading Profit for 
the year before 7 Debenture Interest 
and Taxation was a record at 
£169,908, being an increase of 
£31,636 over last year. Turnover 
and the total number of volumes 
produced at Reading and Faken- 
ham also achieved record figures. 
In addition, our subsidiary (Oscar 
Blackford) at Truro turned in an 
excellent profit. 

As in previous statements, the 
Chairman confirmed his confidence 
in the long-term future of the Book 
Printing Industry and, turning to 
the Company’s prospects for the 
current year, Sir Christopher said: 

Certain rationalisation measures 
between the two main factories at 
Reading and Fakenham may cause 
some minor and short-term disloca¬ 
tion, but the long-term results 
should undoubtedly be beneficial 
and increase profitability. The 
current year has started well ; sub¬ 
ject to the special factor mentioned, 
and if the country is spared further 
financial and economic upsets and 
progress can be maintained, I see 
no present reason why we should 
not have another satisfactory 
twelve months in 1968/69. 

The report was adopted. 


G.I.S 


APPOINTMENTS 


Groupemcnt de lTndustrie Siderurgique 
PARIS, FRANCE 

(Finance for the Iron and Steel Industries) 


The Annual General Meeting of 
G.I.S. was held in Paris on May 
27, 1968, under the chairmanship 
of Mr Jacques Ferry. The finan¬ 
cial year 1967 coincided with the 
first year of effective application 
of the Industrial Plan, fixed by 
the State-Steel Industry Conven¬ 
tion of July 29, 1966. The suc¬ 
cess of this Plan has been based 
on a dual hypothesis : 

—the carrying into effect of an in¬ 
vestment programme over a five 
year period, 

—the reasonable growth of the 
steel consumption in France and 
in the main markets of the CECA 
and thr third countries where the 
French Steel Industry holds a 
'> traditional position. 

Despite the fact that production 
and turnover were practically un¬ 
changed over the year (19*655,000 
tons and Frs. 11,745 million (om- 
pared with 19,585,000 tons and 
Frs. 11,750 million), the balance, 
sheet for the steel industries showed 
an improvement. 

1'his improvement was charac¬ 
terised by a recovery in gross in¬ 
dustrial financial results. Turnover 
for the whole of the steel industries 
increased by 9.8 per rent in 1966 
and H '3 per cent, in 1967, This 
increase was mainly due to: 


—an upsurge in the increase in 
productivity ( + 7.2 per cent) 
—a reduction of the cost of fuels 
from the CECA countries—a 
reduction of cost prices and a 
more extended rationalisation. 

Investments amounted to Frs. 
945 million, an increase of 20 
per cent, and should reach ap¬ 
proximately Frs. 1,250 million in 
1968, i.e. an increase of more 
than 60 per cent within two years.' 

After allowing Frs. 465 million 
for interests on long and medium- 
term loans, Frs. 140 million on 
account of company taxation and 
dividends, G.I.S.’s own available 
resources amounted to Frs. 725 
million, an increase of 29 per cent, 
which represents 6.2 per cent of 
the turnover as against 4.8 per cent. 

These resources covered only 
three-quarters of the Btecl activities 
capitalisation, and 46.6 per cent of 
capital expenditures (Frs. 1,555 
million). The first part of the 
Industrial Plan's hew operations 
has just begun, the last big 
merger in the ordinary steel field 
took place only six month* ago, 
the reorganisation of special steels 
is under preparation, and the con¬ 
siderable efforts accomplished dur¬ 
ing this new stage of rationalisation 
has started to bring results. 


University of Birmingham 

Chair of Econometrics and Social 
Statistics 


Applications are Invited lor the Chair of 
Econometrics and Social Statistics, held 
by Professor A A. Walters until his recent 
appointment to the Cassel Chair of 
Economics at the London School of 
Economics. The Chair Is a key post in the 
Faculty of Commerce and Social Science ; 
and it Is hoped that the new professor 
will also play an important part in the 
Graduate Centre for Management Studies, 
a joint institution of the Universities of 
Birmingham and Aston. 

Salary in the range £3.670-14,990 FSSU. 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Registrar (R.S.), University of 
Birmingham, P.0 Box 363. Birmingham 
15, to whom applications (12 copies, 2 
from overseas applicants) naming 3 
referees should be sent by October 28. 

I960. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 73 to 75 


Hampshire County 
Council 


Administrative Assistant 

An ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIS¬ 
TANT is required in the County 
Arehlteot’s, Department for statisti¬ 

cal analysis, salary in the range 
£l,020-£l,43S. Duties wlU include 
the statistical analysis and 
presentation of data for planning 

the capital development programme. 

Computer facilities are available. 

The post might be at Interest to 
a young graduate with sons 
.training but others with 
it background will be 
... The successful candl- 
Jete will be regulred os from 
October 1. 1968. 

”lease write for an application 
form (returnable by August 30. 
I960) to the^Clerk of the County 


Committee on Invisible 
Exports 


The Committee invitee applications for the 
poet of assistant to the Director. 

A knowledge of economics, financial 
statistics and an ability to write, though 
desirable, are not essential. 


Salary, though depending on age and 
experience, will be in the range of 
n,ono-n son 


Applications to The Director, Committee 
on Invisible Exports, Bt. Albans House. 
Goldsmith Street, London, EC2. 


The Institute of cost and 
works accountants 

83 Portland Place, London, W.i. 

December 1968 Examinations 


The next examinations (Parts I-V) will 
be held at the usual Home and Overseas 
Centres on December 2, 3 and 4, 1968. 
Applications on Form C (obtainable on 
receipt of self-addressed gummed label) . 
should be received at the Institute as 
soon as possible, and in any case not 
later than September 10th for overseas 
and October loth for Home candidates. - 
No fate entries will be accepted. 


Social Scienoe Research 
Council 


Applications are Invited from graduates 
with an.. Honours Degree, preferably in one 

TIONAL RBBEARCh BOARD. BnHMM. 

of educational research le desirable. Tbe j 

holder of the post will also be concerned 

more generally with the Council's proi 

gramme for supporting research and ,\ 
research training in universities end other 
institutions. Minimum in 26. Salary 

within the range of Cl.530-C2.690. The: 

is a recognised institution: fog 
of- 


Further particulars ore available, from 

whom applications stating age. quallfloattoni 
and experience and naming three referees 

——“ ei sent by A ug u st 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, ABERYSTWYTH 
RE-ADVERTISEMENT 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Application* are invited for the following poit* :— 
i. Assistant Lecturer/Lecturer in Sociology, 
a. Part-time Tutor in Sociology for Session 1968/69. 

Application forms and further particulars are obtainable from 
the Registrar, to whom all applications should be sent by 
August io, 1968. 


REGIONAL TRANSPORT PUNNING 

Consultants engaged in planning for the transport needs of a 
region wish to appoint an economist, engineer or planner who 
has received formal training in transport systems or who has 
studied them closely in the course of his work. 

The successful applicant will be well versed in computer 
assignment techniques and will have knowledge of methods 
for estimating modal split. 

This is an interesting and rewarding post with good prospects 
for advancement. Excellent salary offered plus fringe benefits. 

Please write in confidence giving full career details to Staff 
Secretary, R. Travers Morgan & Partners, Wellington House, 
Strand, WC2. 


AUSTRALIA 

THE NEW SOUTH WALES INSTITUTES OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
(BUSINESS STUDIES) 

The New South Wales Institutes of Technology and Business 
Studies are being developed to provide diploma courses at tertiary 
level in a wide range of technological and commercial fields. 
Those offered ' present include Architecture; Building; 
Commerce; Civil, Mechanical and Electrical Engineering ; 
Information Processing; Management; Public Administration 
and Science. 

It is proposed to appoint an Assistant Director whose main 
responsibility Will be the development of the areas of Business 
Studies including accountancy, economics, public administration 
and management. Further, the Assistant Director will have 
responsibilities to both Institutes in relation to studies of the 
needs of the Community in new areas of tertiary education, in 
the determination of the joint educational policies to be followed, 
in fostering close links with commerce and industry and in 
planning on an annual and triennial basis. 

Applicants should have had extensive post-graduate professional 
experience in a recognised field of business studies and preferably 
should possess a higher degree. Experience in teaching and 
administration at tertiary level would strengthen an application. 
The salary for the position of Assistant Director (Business Studies) 
will be $A 11,500 per annum plus $A 156 expenses allowance. 
Approval to undertake consultative work may also be sought. 
The successful appointee will- be eligible to join, under certain 
conditions, an attractive superannuation scheme. 

Subject to certain conditions, the successful applicant will be 
eligible for 

★ Payment of fares to Sydney. ’ 

★ Financial assistance towards removal expenses. 

★ Financial assistance towards initial accommodation expenses. 
For application forms and further information write to the 
Recruitment Section, New South Wales Government Offices, 56 
Strand, London, WCa, where applications close on SEPTEMBER 
6, 1968. 

Hon. A. Landa, 

Agent General. 


economists 

1) ECONOMIC AND MARKET RESEARCH 

. To aselat with analysing published statistics and results of field 
I surveys as well as the preparation of reports. The successful candl- 
j date will be expected to progress rapidly in analysing industrial data 
1 and producing his own reports. 

He should be in his early twenties, preferably with some knowledge 
of statistics. Some industrial or government experience an advantage, 
but a recent graduate would be considered. 

2) CORPORATE PLANNING 

Should have several years of commercial or industrial experience and 
a keen Interest in management and marketing problems. Age 24-88. 

These are challenging end well-remunerated positions with good prospects for 
advancement . Please write to the Personnel Officer, Milliard Limited, MuHortt 
Houae, Torrtngton Place, London WC.1, quoting PBTf804. 





FAO/INDUSTRY COOPERATIVE 
PROGRAMME SECRETARIAT 

requires s 


HM 


Unique joint effort between the UN's Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO) and multinational 
agro-allied industry wishes to employ a Li&ison 
Officer responsible for operating a system for 
exchange of economic and technical information 
between FAO and industry. 

Under general supervision of the Programme Direc¬ 
tor, he will collect and analyse data on agro-allied 
industrial developments in developing countries, 
including information from FAO's headquarters and 
field activities and industry’s activities. 

He will also assist in the periodic review of Pro¬ 
gramme activities related to investment and other 
projects, advisory services and pre-investment 
country missions, and make action recommendations 
to the Director. 

His duties will also include correspondence and 
direct contacts with industry and FAO officials for 
briefing, project development and advisory purposes, 
and to facilitate meetings and consultations. 

The Officer will write and edit the Programme's 
newsletter, in co-operation with the neceaaary FAO 
and industry sources. 

The successful candidate will have a University 
degree in economics, agriculture or related subjects 
and at least five years of progressively responsible 
experience in international economic development, 
preferably within industry. He will also be able to 
communicate economic and technical information 
precisely in written media and verbally. He should 
be fluent in English and preferably have a working 
command of French or Spanish, Experience in de¬ 
veloping countries would be desirable. 

Net tax free annual salary will be in the stg. £4.000 
range plus allowances and other benefits. The officer 
will be based at FAO headquarters in Rome. 
Candidates should send a brief but comprehensive 
r£sum£ of their background and experience to: 

QVactftt 

jPAO/ljbi|kuftiy Cooperative programme 

Via delle Term* dl Caracal la 

Rone 00100—Italy 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Queensland 
BepderlSentor Lecturer I Lecturer fn 
Accountancy 

.tnuvwMty invitee. sppUeettoos 


For further 
•iwouncements 
6 and 72 to 78 


aaa pages 






wvss 

Free puuf 

etc 

Contract 24 

supplement axe nor- 

ree 

m, generous allowances 

-M month* 

Candidate* ihould anolv to - 


nts Officer. 

■Hi 



AUSTRALIA 

THE NEW SOUTH WALES INSTITUTES OF 
TECHNOLOGY AND BUSINESS STUDIES 

HEAD OF THE SCHOOL OF 
FINANCE AHD ACCOUNTING 

The New South Wales Institutes of Technology and Business 
Studies are being developed to provide diploma courses at tertiary 
level in a wide range of commercial and technological fields. 
Currently, the New South Wales Institute of Business Studies 
offers courses in Commerce, Public Administration and 
Management and it is anticipated that a further course will be 
offeree in 1969 in Public Relations. 

It is proposed to appoint a Head of the School of Finance and 
Accounting who will assume responsibility for the supervision 
and development of the Commerce Diploma Further, he will be 
called upon to study current trendp in the fields of finance and 
accounting and to introduce, where netessary, new courses at 
diploma and post-diploma level to sheet the needs of the business 
community in these areas As a Head of School it is expected 
that he will take active part in the joint development of both 
Institutes. 

Applicants should have had extensive post-graduate experience 
in a field appropriate to the work of the School and preferably 
should possess a higher degree Experience m teaching and 
administration at tertiary level would strengthen an application 
The salary for the position will be $A 10,800 per annum plus 
$Ai04 expenses allowance. Approval to undertake consultative 
work may also be sought. The successful applicant will be eligible 
to join, under certain conditions, an attractive superannuation 
scheme. 

Subject to certain conditions, the successful applicant will be 
eligible for;— 

★ Payment of fares to Sydney. 

★ Financial assistance towards removal expenses. 

★ Financial assistance towards initial accommodation expenses. 
For application forms and further information write to the 
Recruitment Section, New South Wales Government Offices, 56 
Strand, London, W.C.2., where applications close on 6th 
SEPTEMBER, 1968. 

w|pn A. Landa, 

Klbnt General. 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET RESEARCH 
LIMITED is continuing to expand its 
activities and offers excellent opportunities for 
recent graduates who want a career in industrial 
marketing. The company are the leading specialists 
who have pioneered many of the techniques used in 
industrial marketing research today, and their clients include 
some of the largest companies in the world and many 
governments. Applications are now invited from* 1968 
graduates in the social economic engineering and 
natural sciences. 

All those joining the company will participate in the 
company's training programme. A profit-sharing and 
non-contributory sickness benefit scheme is in 
* operation. " 

Please write to: 

The Director of Research 


J^HISARGH LTD 

* m rnmmiem ***** tNesiAiA 


X MASSON 

f /1S\\ scon 

I J THRISSELL 

rVLJy J ENGINEERING 
V_/ LIMITED 

TECHNICAL MARKET RESEARCH 
PROJECT FEASIBILITY STUDIES 

Paper & Plastics Machinery 

With the sxpanaion of our research and development facilities MASSON 
SCOTT THRISSELL (a company within the MOLINS ORGANIZATION) 
requires e graduate, either Arts or Science, to carry out feasibility 
studies for future projects within the broad field of PRINTING. PAPER 
CONVERTING. PLASTICS, end POST OFFICE LETTER SORTING 
MACHINERY 

He or she will be expected to collate into Uesr reports information 
from market studies, engineers schemes, accountants' drafts etc, and 
should, therefore, have e good understanding of modern economic methods 
Participation In brain-storming with engineers and scientists Is Inevitable 

Applicants should have had several years relevant experience end can 
expect a starting salary up to £2,0QO The post will be at the new Develop¬ 
ment Headquarters In BRISTOL 

Please apply to the Chief Research end Development Engineer. M8.TE 
Ltd , Haw Lena, Seunderton, High Wycombe, Bucks, giving brief details 
of your experience, ambitions, qualifications and precept position ; sll such 
information will bs htld in confidence 
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APPOINTMENTS 


TRANSPORT STUDIES 

Consultants wish to appoint a 
graduate to join a taam 
concerned with ragional planning. 

Ha will Initially ba angagad 
on Studios of traval ganaration 
and eholca of mode, and an 
understanding of mathematical 
models will ba eseential. 

A second degree, particularly a 
reaearch qualification, would ba 
an advantage. 

The salary will depend on the 
experience of the parson appointed, 
and will ba fully commensurate 
with hjs ability. 

Please wrlfte in confidence giving 
full career details to Staff 
Secretary, R. Travers Morgan & 
Partners, Wellington House, 
Strand, WC2. 

R. Travers Morgan & Partners 


Economist 


Research Officer far Trade 
Association 

Duties will Include the collection 
and dissemination of coating and 
other Information on the road haul* 
age industry, the conduct of 
surveys and the compilation of 
statistical records on a punched 
card system. Age limits 25 to 50. 
Salary In the region of <2,000 plus 
generous contributory penskm/llfe 
assurance scheme. The successful 
applicant will be given wide scope 
In his approach to the various 
problems involved. 


Applications (which will be 
treated in strict confidence) stating 
age, qualifications, experience ana 
present salary should be sent to 
The Secretary, Road Haulage 

Association, 22, Upper Woburn 

Place, London, WCL, marked 

** Confidential—Research Officer." 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Finance—Scandinavia 

Are you represented in the quiet corner of 
the world—Scandinavia ? In the field of 
finance there are splendid opportunities in 
a marketof expanding industry and 
shipping. And the old politically stable 
kingdoms offer the beetse curltjMor 

in Oslo, Norway 


investments. Yoi 


, well < 


_ Young, 

representative btiair_ _ 

(with the best personal contacts in 
industry and shipping) would like to 
represent a serious firm in the field of 
finance, merchant shipping, leasing, 

' lease write ' 


factoring, etc. Please write for further 
Information and the best references to : 
Jac. A. Hartwlg ft Co.. 59 Munkedamave 


... Hartwlg 
Oslo, Norway. 


University of Bases 

Department of Economics 


plicati ons are^nyited for the 


the post of 
i-£1.200 per 


rawsnnwn fisuiutmu | »*W 

annum) for appointment from Octobei 
1965, to assist with a study of the effects 
of the regional distribution of unemploy* 
ment on the rate of Inflation. The person 
appointed may be permitted to study for 
a higher degree on a part-time basis. 

Amplications (three ooplen, quoting 
reference 88/17/E), Including a currlculu 


► and the names of 
1 reach the Resist! 
Wivenhoe Park,, < 
Jtom further — 1 
r August 31. 


[verslty of 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Social and 
Economic Research 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 
URBAN STUDIES 

Applications are Invited from persons 
qualified in social administration, 
sociology or polities, or with other relevant 

qualifications and^exyerl^nce^ fgr a^iyst as 

The appointment will be for three years 
commencing on October 1, 1955. The 
successful applicant will be expected to 

take a major part in a study of the 

administration of slum-clearance pro¬ 
grammes in Great Britain. 

The salary for this post is on the 
Lecturers’ scale with initial placing 
according to experience and qualifications. 

Applications (8 copies) giving a statem 
of qualifications and experience and the 

names of not mors than three per 


particulars may I 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON. 
Secretary of the University Court. 



EDUCATION 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E. “O" and 
"A" (all Boards) London Unlv., 

B.Sc. Econ.. B.A.. BJSc., LL.B., also 
Diplomas, Certificates. Bar, Bankers. 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 

nr*BWBMrEfit’atc* 

Dipt. P.17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford «*•»• imi 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy. Secretaryship, 
Law, Costing. Bankiug. Insurance, 
Marketing, O.C.E. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers’ course. 

Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which Interested, to : 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092). St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Vlotorla Street, 

(Founded 1910.) 

London. EC4. Tel.: 01-349 6874. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


BENGUELA RAILWAY COMPANY 

The following Preliminary Traffic Results for the first six months of the year 

1968. compared with the first six months of the year 1967, have been issued. 

Kilometres run . 

1966 

3,547,511 

, 3.096.488 


Teas Escudos 

— « 9,568,000 

Tons ttcudos 

— - 9,634,000 

Local Traffic . 

Transit Traffic : 

Minerals . 

.. 416,644 - 56,465,000 

288,907 — 190,792,000 

804.000 - 72,282.000 

266,873 — 168,803,000 

Other . 

Miscellaneous Reosloti . 

.. 197,405 — 115,458.000 

- - 8,396,000 

159,903 — 99.630,001 
— - 9,630.000 

Working tkpmgra In Africa 

602.086 368.700,000 

213,631*000 

931,606 330,179,000 

200,613.000 

Net Operating Receipts . 

164,676,000 

138,006,000 





out of Mr. Johnson’s 




(we did) 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance 
for 92 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan- 
extensive associations with Japanese 
industry. 

HEAD OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

..■■".■Mmi.xm Bangkok Bombay Singapore 

London Brandi: 35 King Street, London. E.C.2, England 




















agoyouU have told us to 
.trim .:purproposal and 
luMiii in tlio loch. 


And you might have been right. 


wai a quarter of the UK*» total land area and a labour force. 

And little die. 

So we’ve spent the last twenty-five yean getting the place ready for 
you. Ready to keep you and your industry in the manner to which 
you're accustomed. Only more so. 

Now, to celebrate our twenty-fifth anniversary, we are actively and 
openly proposing that you develop here in the North of Scotland, 
because everything is ready. 

Superior industrial sites are fitting waiting in the best strategic 
positions. Yohr expansion is expected and catered for. Water and 
power services, second to none in the UK, are laid on. Harbour 
installations, better than those you are used to, are at the disposal of all 
industrial newcomers. All road, rail, air and sea communications, 
within, and to and fro m the area have been so streamlined that 
distances have been reduced to about the size of the map in your 


the North) is still here for the employing 


This it a Development Area: Which means that you get £ 9710 s. p.a. 
for every man on your payroll; at least 25 %, and probably more, of 
your building costs is recoverable; you get back 45 % of the cost of all 
new plant and machinery if you buy it before the 31 st of December 
1968 ; and up to £10 a week is allowed for each worker under training. 

Recreational facilities are big up here (we reckon they have clinched 
it for a lot of our new settlers). And again the Hydro-Board has played 
its part, even in this area, by providing fish hatcheries on a gigantic 
scale. These in turn give a further boost to the economy, and get a> 
respectful nod from even the most dour local fisherman. 

We have, in foct, created a special fly; die Hydro-Blectric Blue, 
specifically to catch salmon and industrialists. 

It works. We’ve landed both. Of course; the industrialist comes off 
best. Being landed in the North means bis life is just beg inn ing. 

We have some Hydro-Blectric Blues left. If you’d like one get in touch 
with our Chief Commercial Officer J.C. N. Baillie, and he will drop you 
a line with one fastened on the end of it. And a handful of irrefutable 
arguments to show you why you should site your expansion in die North. 

If you then discuss with Our advisory boys the benefits of developing 
in this ares, you’ll find it very difficult to rive us the rebuff you'would 
have used twenty-five years ago. 

Besides, loch water is the very air we breathe. 

Prosper up here. The man to talk to first is: 


1. C. & %lflfo« Chlef CommarcUl Officer, 

Hy Jrn-Etoctrl c BmjM Wothwyy Tmram, Bdteburfh 3 
Tell 081-225 1201 Outside office hourat 081-380 1329 


fidajudamu RamvI 

nyoroipim 


>red as a Newspaper. Authorised ss Bscond Olsss Mall. Port OOes Drat.. Ottawa. Printed in England hr Elsetrloal 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 38 St. James's Street. London, s.w.i. Telephone: 01-930 0186. 


Press Limited (Web-Offsetpivlslon), Harlow. Ea 
Postage on this issue: JTK 7d.; Oversees did. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prim. IMS 

ftimsH FUNDS 


Price. 

, Price. 

Net Red. 

Grqss Red. 

i * 









My 

Aug. 

Yield. 

Yield, ■ 

INT8RNATIONAL DOLLAR 80N88 

Last week’s 

This week's 

Grass Running 





31. 

1988 

7. 

I960 

Aug. 7, 
1988$ 

ft 1 



prices 

prices 

n.M% 

Hlfh 

Lew 





£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

Artax IMsm Inc. 8*4% 

1962 

89*4-90*4 

90-1 

894 

9*s 

Wu 

foahequer 6's% 

1969 

99*14 

99*s. 

4 9 9 

7 9 | 

Australia 6’*% 

1982 

95-8 

96*4-7*4 

6 72 

9l'iS 

•r> 

Savings loads 9% 

1980-70 

9Pa» 

9|*m 

5 2 4 

7 14 6 / 

British Petroleum 8*4% 

1978 

97**-B's 

97*4-8'4 

694 

98"« 

96*u 

Exchequer 8*4% 

1971 

97*44 

97”s» 

4 12 10 

7 13 6 

Catenate Int. Finance Go. 8*4% 

1982 

98*4-7*4 

97-8 

6-98 

82*4 

80*« 

British Electric 3% 

1988-73 

«f«14 

82*14 

4 19 0 

7 10 3 1 

Chevron Oversees Finance 6'.% 

1972 

98*4-9*4 

98*4-9*4 

621 

97'* 

94*. 

Fending 4% 

1980-90 

95*1* 

m 

3 5 S 

5 I 2 

Denmark 6*<% 

1982 

97-8 

97*t-8'« 

693 

76*i» 

73»e 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1985—75 

74*14* 

74’»u* 

S 3 7 

7 14 II 

Erlklbert Mafcanlska Varkstads 8*4% 

1982 

96**-7 , » 

95*4-6*4 

7 0S 

72*o 

« 

British Electric 3<i% 

1978-79 

89*s 

70’. 

5 0 9 

7 12 0 1 

European Inv. Bank 6*.% <Sept IS) 

1982 

93*s-4*i 

93*4-4*4 

693 

9T* 

(Ts 

Fundlng6*a% 

1985—87 

89’. 

89**i* 

4 12 4 

7 14 4 f 

C.E.CA 8*s% 

1987 

95*4-8*4 

95*t4*. 

694 

57'i 

si 1 . 

BHtlsh Transport 3% 

1978-88 

S4' 4 

54’s 

5 0 2 

7 9 1/ 

LS.E.C.8% 

1987 

89-90 

89*4-90’4 

6-70 

B7 1 * 

81 

Funding 6% 

1993 

83'*h 

83**14 

4 12 0 

7 13 4 

Mexico 7% 

1982 

92**-3*4 

91*4-2*4 

7 63 

S3 

48'. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-99 

50*4 , 

50*. 

4 16 9 

7 8 2 » 

New Zeeland 6*.% 

1918 

91-1 

90*4-1*. 

7 16 

9$'i 

88 

Treasury 8*4% 

1995-98 

90*. 

90*. 

4 110 

7 13 10 / 

Olivetti 8*4% 

1982 

93 V4*. 

95-6 

7 11 

TT 1 *!* 

73*4 

Treasury 5*»% 

2008-12 

7S«.» 

73".4* 

4 II 3 

7 10 5 / 

Philips Int. Finance S.A. 6'.% 

1979 

98*4-9*. 

98*4-9*. 

660 

SO 1 * 

45*4 

War Loan 3'.% 

after 1952 

47'i* 

47*.. 

4 7 8 

7 10 1 f 

Procter ft Gamble Int. Co. 6*«% 

1982 

98*4-7*4 

97*4-8** 

6 75 

3ft, 

32’* 

Consols 2'*% 


33**« 

33*. 

4 7 1 

7 8 8 f 

Rensult 8*4% 

1982 

94*e-5*e 

95*4-6*4 

709 


Prices. 1988 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 


on 

Aug. 

High 

Low 


week 

7 



Bonks A Othnr Financial 



245'a 

222 

Algernons Bk. 


4*4 

6 3 

52 5 

45 5 

Amsterdam-Rot. 

-II 

5 5 

94/9 

z 

Autt. ft N.Z. Bk. 

BB/6 

- 6d 

2-7 

3155 

B. da Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3060 

- 5 

3 8 

81*4 

80 

B. of America 

*75*. 

-*s 

2 9 

185/- 

94/6 

B. of Ireland 

155/-* 

4 2/6 
+ '■ 

2 3 

£7*4 

£5 

B. of Montreal 

£7*i* 

2 7 

92/- 

65/9 

B. of N.S. Wales 

79/- 

-9d 

2 4 

97/9 

80/6 

B. of Scotland 

96/6 

-r 1/9 

3 8 

2965 

1404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fr.B2950 

-10 

3 6 

251 

190 

B. tt® Paris P.B. 

Fr.197 

II 

4-4 

96/6 

67/9 

Barclays 

86/6 

+1/3 

3 2 

66/6 

59/9 

49/9 

41/9 

Barclays DCO 

BOLSA 

62/3 

54/3 

14/6 

4 2/- 
-13d 

3-7 

3 5 

16/6 

9/7*. 

Bowmakar 

4 Pad 

5 2 

£9*. 

£S**.i 

Can. Imp. Com. 

£9*14 

+ *.* 

2 3 

79/6 

65/3 

Charters . Bank 

77/-* 


3 9 

78/3 

45/6*4 

Charterhouse Grp. 

70/- 

- 

4 3 

86*4 

61*4 

Chase Manhattan 

$76** 

-4H 

2 6 

277 

184 5 

Commerzbank 

D.274 

47 6 

2 9 

133 

100 

Credit Comdil. 

Fr.106 1 

•42 

3 8 

577 

481 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.526 

-2 

3 3 

3576 

1970 

Credit Suisse 

Fr.S,34S0 

4 145 

2 0 

252 

228 

Creditanstalt 

El 


4 0 

319*. 

114 5 

Oautsche Bank 

Til 2 

2-5 

300 

173-5 

Dresdner Bank 

o:m 

1 9*t 

2 7 

81 

55 

First Nat. City 

173*. 

3*. 

2 7 

53/6 

20/9 

33/9 

14/9 

Htmbres 

46/9 

+ 1/3 

2-8 

Hill, Samuel 

20/4's 

+9d 

3 0 

£11*4 

of*. 

Honfk’y. ft Sh. 

£1 Per* 


4 9 

71/- 

58/6 

Keyser Uflmann 

69/- 

4 2/6 

3 6 

42/- 

25/9 

ItlnwOF- San. 

38/3* 

-3d 

3 1 

6000 

4400 

Kredletbank 

Fr.B.5940 

-40 

2 3 

203 

125-1 

Kundenkredlt 

D.I88 


4 0 

1222 

1092 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Fr.B.1120 

1 4 

4-9 

73/3 

52/9 

Lloyds 

m* 

9d 

3 5 

SC 

16/8*. 

Lombard Banking 

31/6 

4 1/7’t 

2 9 

45 

Manuf’s Hanover Trust 162*4 

e.i 


34/4 

26/- 

Martins 

32/9 


2 3 

84.2# 

62.700 

Mediobanca 

L.76,130 

4 150 

1-3 ' 

31/- 

19/10*4 

Mercantile Cred. 

29/6 

• 1/3 

3 8 

126/- 

77/- 

Mercury Secs. 

121/- 

(8/3 

1-7 

87/- 

61/3 

Midland 

82/3 

-1/3 

3 4 

13/6*4 

9/2*4 

Minster Asset. 

13/3 

■ 4. 

3-4 

71/- 

38/8*4 

Montagu* Trust 

64/6 

4 2/6 

15 

126*4 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

•ifi 


40 

71/- 

47/- 

Nat. 1 Grlndldys 

67/- 

... 

3 50 

280 

Nat. Austra. 

•AS 22*. 

« 12*. 

31 

2I/4*. 

20/- 

Nat. Cdm. Grp. 

20/10*1 

3d 

3 6 

82/3 

70/6 

Nat. West. 

76/6 

■2/- 

3-6 

148 

129 

.Norsk. Creditbk. 

%I39 

- 1 

6 3 

£10*4 

£8*. 

Royal Canada 

£10*4 

+*• 

2 1 

88/- 

53/- 

Sclsredsrs 

87/- 

4 6d 

17 

14.075 

12,800 

Sodete General 

Fr.B. 13,675-1 25 

4 0 

88/9 

69/3 

Standard Hank 

87/3 

413 

4-0 

43 2 

335 

Suez 

Fr.359'» 

1 6'* 

3-5 

3190 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.S.3100 

1 155 

2 3 

5065 

1890 

Union Bank 

Fr.S.5» 

4 300 

1 5 

69/- 

46/6 

Union Discount 

69/- 

l 3/3 

4-4 

«/3 

16/6 

Utd. Dom- Tat. 

23/l0*s 

+3d 

4 2 



Insurance 




1180 

704 

• Allianz, yertlch. 

%II3© 

... 

1-6 

59.090 

41,005 

Ais. Generali 

L.58,760 

4640 

0-8 

64/9 

49/6 

Comm. Union 

63/- 

-41/3 

4-0 

98/6 

79/6 

Eeglo Stir 

83/9 

4-6d 

3-4 

175/- 

113/9 

Equtt. ft Law Life 

172/6 

-46/3 

2 5 

39/- 

27/6 

Qen. Accident 

35/- 

-6d 

28 

47/6 

35/- 

28/6 

Guardian 

39/6 

39/1*4 


31 

39/6 

Legal ft General 

4 IM's 

2-5 

713*. 

487 

Nlst. Nedrlandn. 

%698 

+38 

2-6 

79/9 

55/- 

Petri 

k 

+3/- 

3 0 

£I0*> 

£8 

Ph«»fit« 

+ '■ 

3-7 

69/6 

94/3 

Prudential ‘A* 

89/3 

r» 

2 2 

58/3 

44/6 

Royal 

50/l0*s 

-3d 

3-9 

•23/9 

$ 

Royal Exchange 

\o\p 

4 3/9 

3-7 

75/- 

Sun Alliance 

iS/j 

,-1/6 

4-2 

139 

100 

Taiahn Mir. ft F. 

Y.II0 

+B 

50 

233 

135 

Tolrto Marine 

Y.20I 


2 7 


Z 

Vehicle ft Gen. 

Zurich Ins. 

41/- 

Fr.SJ5475 

an 

1-2 

14 



Aks 




M/I'i 

15/9 

<MM*i Brdwerles 

l«/IO*o 

+9d 

4 2 

X* 

Sf 

Beat; Chsrrlngton 

Bolt N.V. 

I8/I*i 

FI204-S 

+3d 

+2-5 

4-8 

3 2 

m 

E 

Courage, B. ft $. 

' 2B/4*»* 

-l»sd 

4-4 

at. 

DmHIen 

DlattU. Setgrams 

ar- 

4-1/3 

4*4 

24 


Prim, I98B 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Aug. 

on 

Aug. 

High 

Low 


7, *968 

week 

7 

860 

600 

Dortmund Union 

%8I8 



T 

21/6 

Guinness 

26/3 

-Pad 

4 2 

317 

Halneken 

%724 

Ht 

1-9 

VI- 

2l/7'i 

IDV 


f6d 

3 5 

222 

188 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I9I 

- 3 

3 9 

44*s 

36*« 

Nat. Distillers 

I39*a 

T . 

4 5 

78/6 

SBfc- 

61/4's 

Scottish ft Newc. 

73/3 

I6d 

4 3 

W/3 

Showering* Au'n. 

55/— 

+ 3/- 

3 1 

149- 

89/- 

Sth. African Br. 

135/6 

—6d 

3 3 

fb 

31/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

41/4 

4 1/- 

3 4 

2l/4*i 

16/6 

Watney, Mann 

17/9 

f4id 

4 8 

12/- 

9/- 

Whitbread 'A' 

10/6* 

... 

5 2 



Building ft Building Materials 



89/— 

54/6 

Assoc. Portland 

76/6 

+1/6 

3 0 

36/9 

24/- 

BPB Industries 

35/6 

+ 3d 

3 2 

13/2*4 

10/7*. 

Cementation 

12/8*4* 

-»4d 

4-1 

279 

221 

Clments Lafarge 

Fr.261-8 

16 8 

3 2 

2685 

1996 

Clmlterles Brlq. 

Fr.B.2080 

6 

5 3 

25/4'* 

15/l's 

R. Costaln 

21/6 

+ 3d 

4-6 

49/- 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 

44/3 

+6d 

14 

37/6 

19/- 

Int. Paints 

29/9 


4-0 

25,850 

12,420 

Italcementi 

L.24.6S0 

H45 

1-8 

22/- 

16/6 

J. Laing ’A’ 

20/3 

-P»d 

2 5 

24/9 

15/9 

London Brick 

20/4*. 

-I/P. 

51 

29/3 

26/7** 

18/4*1 

Marley Tile 

29/3 

1 1/6 

3 4 

20/l*i 

I8/I*i 

Redland Hldgs. 

24/6 

+ 3d 

3 0 

29/1*. 

Rugby Portland 

28/6 

+9d 

1-7 

57/6 

36/6 

Tarmac 

56/6 


3 0 

up 

23/3 

Taylor Woodrow 

41 /-* 

+9d 

2-4 

8/(*> 

6/- 

Venesta 

7/J 


3 4 

55/- 

3*/9 

G. Wimpey 

51/3 


1 5 



Catering, Hotels, Etc. 



47/9 

34/9 

Assoc. Brit. Pic. 

45/3 


3 7 

45/6 

36/3 

ATV’A* 

39/6 

i 6d 

3 6 

6/6*4 

4/4*. 

Butlin's 

SJVt 

-1 Pad 

6 2 

75 

42 

CBS 

150*4 

... 

2 8 

27/9 

16/9 

47/4*. 

Fortes ’A’ 

27/- 


3 3 

76/- 

Granada ‘A* 

65/-* 

+ 6d 

3 8 

18/9 

13/1 1*4 

Grand Metrop. 
Lyons *A' 

183 

+ 1/- 

2 7 

88/- 

50/6 

80/- 


3 4 

17/9 

13/6*4 

Mecca 'A' 

17/- 

Vd’Kl 

5 0 

20/7** 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

I9/Pi 

6d 

3 9 



Chemicals 




1509 

1225 

ANIC 

L.I327 

M 

3 8 

23/3 

16/6 

Albright ft W. 

21/3 

l-6d 

3 5 

2B*s 

22*. 

Amer. Cyanamld. 

126*4 

- *6 

4 7 

257 5 

169 

Badlsche Anllln 

D.247'. 


4 0 

223 5 

113-2 

Bayer 

CIBA (Basle) 

D.223'5 

+ 3 1 

2 9 

9150 

5975 

Fr.S.8875 

1 175 

1-1 

87*i 

70*4 

Dow 

•74*4 

f*. 

3 2 

177** 

148** 

Dupont 

•155** 

-S 

3-2 

60/- 

36/3 

Flsons 

55/6 

1 1/3 

3 6 

26'* 

18** 

General Aniline 

•22*4 

— 

l-B 

285 5 

177-6 

Hoechu 

D.2B5 5 

+5 

3 5 

152,000 

62,100 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S. 142,750+2,750 

0-5 

70/10** 

5, fi 

47/- 

ICI 

70/10*. 

+ 2/10*. 

3 5 

29/- 

Laporte inds. 

45/9 

6d 

2-8 

28» 

I7/I0*a 

Monsanto 

28/3 

+ 1/9 

3-1 

1394 5 

1047-5 

Montecatlnl-Edls. 

L.I094 

+ 1*5 

5 0 

187** 

77 

143*4 

57 

Norsk Hydro. 

Pfizer 

r 

-7*. 

-2 

4-8 

197 

140 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.148 

+2-5 

5-2 

3030 

2820 

Solvay ‘A 1 

Fr.B.2865 


4 2 

165 

122 

St. Gobaln 

Fr.ISS 

+0-4 

3 9 

272 

126 

Takeda Chemical 

Y.2S0 


3 0 



Goal ft Scael 




2875 

2050 

Arbad 

Fr.B.2610 

-40 

4-9 

33** 

28*4 

Bethlehem 

129** 


5 5 

25-00 

15-00 

Broken Hill Pty. 

•A.23 10 

... 


131-9 

80-2 

Denaln Incwy. 

Fr.90 1 

+ 11 

6*9 

719 

S75 

Flnalder 

L.577 

1 2 

6 9 

170 

202** 

155 

120 

Pried. Krupp 
Gelaenklrtnener 

% 169*4 
%202'a 

Tip. 

5 9 

3 0 

£24 

£l6'a 

Grangesbera 

Ti»« 

3 7 

112 

84 

Hoetth 

%168'a 

3-6 

125 

70 

Hoogoven 

FT. MB 

+ 3-1 

3-4 

I7B*« 

96 

Maanesmann 

% 168*4 

+3 

4 2 

176** 

Bl*s 

Rhelnstahl 

%I2P* 

+ 5*4 


221 

177 

109*4 

120 

Thyasen Huatce 
Uglne KuWman 

+ 1*3 

3-9 

5 7 

9/7*. 

44 

SGv' 

Union StaelSA 

U.& Steal 

S*4 

ilt 

3 4 . 
62 

•59 

55 

minor 

Fr.60 

... 

47 


Prim, 1 

968 

Ordinary 

Stocks 

Price, 

Aug. 

Chang* 

on 

Yield 

Aug. 

High 

Low 

Electrical ft Radio 

7.1968 

week 

7 

587 

292 

A.E.G. 

%S70 

+6 

28 

296 

205 

ASEA 

Kr.296 

1-14 

3-4 

55*. 

48'a 

Am. Tel. ft Tet. 

•SOS 

s 

4-7 

93/9 

79/9 

B.I.C.C. 

84/6 

6d 

4 1 

2535 

2355 

Brown Boverl ’A' 

Fr.S.2475 

4 90 

20 

528 

380 

C.G.E. 

Fr.3?3*. 

-10*. 

3 2 

97 

70 

C.S.F. 

Fr.70 

- ’. 


18/4*. 

•4/3 

Chloride Electric 

17/3 

... 

4 6 

64 

40*. 

Comsat 

•51 

-1 

... 

185/- 

54/4'f 

127/6 

Decca 

172/6 

45/9 


2-0 

38/6 

E.M.I, 

|9d 

3 3 

256 

118 

Electrolux 

Kr.256 

+ 21 

3-1 

58/6 

45/9 

English Electric 

48/9 

2/3 

4 6 

269 

177 

L.M. Erlccson ’B' 

Kr.266 

- 1 

1-7 

99 

83*. 

Gen, Electric 

S83*i 

--*• 

31 

116/9 

46’. 

85/6 

Gen. Electric Co. 

115/9 

+ 8/6 

2-4 

36*. 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. 

137*. 

+ *■ 

4 0 

125 

73 

Hitachi 

Y.II8 


4 2 

50/6 

36/- 

Hoover ‘A’ 

49/9 

f 4/6 

4 0 

375 

281 

I.B.M. 

•338 

S 

08 

48/6 

•43/10*. 

Int. Computers 

46/3 

H 1/- 

4 3 

59*. 

45*4 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 

S53*i 

1*4 

16 

96 5 

67 

Machines Bull 

Fr.70-8 

-0 2 

... 

375 

324 

Matsushita 

Y.353 

-8 

2 4 

205/- 

35/4S 

143/9 

Philips Lmp. Wks 

188/9 

' 13/9 

2 2 

14/5*4 

Plessey 

J5/- 

i 2/4*. 

2 7 

54*. 

45’* 

RCA 

*44*4 

»• 

2 2 

64/9 

31/6 

Radio Rentals 

61/9 

18/10*. 

i»/“ 

1 8 

24/- 

I5/I0’i 

••diffusion 

- I P. 

4 4 

73/- 

61/3 

A Reyrolle 

*9/3 

13 

4 0 

346 

161 5 

Siemens 

D .339*1 

1-3*. 

2 4 

1,168 

654 

Sony 

Y.I075 

-I 9 

1 4 

6P. 

42 

Sperry Rand 

•45*4 

- *4 

0 9 

116 9 

68 5 

Thomson-Houst 

Fr.75 9 

.02 

2 1 

80/- 

42/9 

Thorn Electrical 

75/-- 

+ 4/- 

1-4 

4^. 

3Pi 

Western Union 

*35 

4*. 

4 0 

78 

60 

Westlnhse. El. 

Engineering 

*72 

t '• 

2 5 

41/9*. 

33/- 

Acrow 'A' 

38/- 

27/P. 

i 3d 

2 5 

28/3 

17/l't 

Allied Iron 

-i I0'»d 

4 6 

201 

155 

Atlas Copco 

Kr 198 

3 

20 

43/3 

36/1’> 

BS.A. 

37/3 

6d 

3 8 

40/3 

31/9 

26/4*1 

Babck. ft Wilcox 

36/- 

3d 

5 5 

38/6 

Broom ft Wade 

36/6 


3 1 

55/3 

19/4’a 

30/10’* 

26/3 

John Brown 

55/3 

i 1/9 

2 9 

12/7’. 

Cohen 600 

15 3 

i 6d 

41 

22/6 

Coventry Gauge 

27/- 

3 4 

20/- 

13/9 

11/5*4 

Davy Ashmore 

18/1 *•• 

- P.d 

17/- 

Delta Metal 

16/3 

+ 9d 

4 9 

399 

212 

Demag 

%388 

i 1 
f 6d 

3 6 

31/6 

23/1** 

24/6 

B. Elliott 

30/4'. 

3-9 

16/6 

Firth Cleveland 

2°/6 

» HP* 

6-8 

87/6 

60/- 

Guest, K. ft N. 

84/9 

4 9d 

3 3 

462 

314 

Gutehoffngt, H 

%45l 

* 6 

2-7 

II/- 

6/10*. 

Head Wrlghtson 

fc* 

+ P.d 

3 9 

57/9 

12/9 

47/3 

Alfred Herbert 

473* 

3d 

4 2 

9/4’, 

I.M.I. 

12/9 

4 3d 

3 5 

8/7’. 

5- 

Inter. Combstn. 

7/10'. 

... 

5 7 

2BI 

220 

Kulleger ’B' 

Kr.281 

+ 12 

3 6 

577 

530 

M.A.N. 

F 

1-12 

3 2 

63/3 

46/6 

Mether ft Platt 

+2/9 

31 

67/Pi 

50/9 

Meial Box 

58/- 

-1 h 

3-4 

79 

59 

Mitsubishi Heavy 

Y.76 

-1 

6 6 

77/6 

48/9 

Morgan Crucible 

70/3 

4 9d 

4-3 

219 

165 3 

Pechiney 

Fr.173*. 

+ 4 

3 9 

5B/2’« 

42/3 

Renold 

52/-11 

+ !Cd 

4 2 

18/1 O'* 

14/10** 

Serck 

m 

3 4 

38/3 

25/6 

Simon Englng. 

37/3 

+ 3d 

3 5 

38/9 

29/3 

Staveley Ind. 
Stone-Platt 

293 

-3/3 

8 2 

12/6 

9/6 

11/9 

II/I0*. 

4 3d 

4 2 

14/6 

7/7*. 

John Thompson 

1 6d 

3 5 

70/3 

60/- 

Tube Investments 

67/9 

9d 

4 7 

3?/- 

29/4*. 

Vickers 

34/1*. 

+ I/P. 

5 9 

67/- 

49/- 

Thos. W. Ward 

64/6 

~ 1/6 

4 3 

9/7'* 

6/" 

Wellman Eng, 9/I'a 

Food, Pharmaceutical* 

•‘■3d 

3 9 

60/6 

42/6 

Allied Su pollen 
Aipro-Nkholas 

60/6 

+ 6d 

2 6 

44/3 

14/7*. 

35/9 

40/6 

+ •(“ 

2 8 

10/3*. 

8/4’. 

Ass. Brit. Foods 

12/9*4 

4 2**d 

2 5 

11/3 

Aesoc. Fisheries 

8/r0'a 


6-5 

142 

71 

Avon Products 

•127*. 

+ 2 

1-3 

4ft/- 

32/3 

Beecham Group 

45/3 

+ 1/3 

1-9 

275 

196-2 

Beghln 

Fr.196-2 

-3-3 

3 0 

49/6 

33/6 

Bovrll 

48/3 

H</’ 

5-0 

20/- 

, li/io*. 

Brook* Bond 'B* 

•;/’ 

i 9d 

3 0 

8? 

34/- 

36** 

Cadbury's 

.Colg.-Palmollve 

tJr\ 

+ Pa 

2-6 

2 3 

6-20 

264 

Col. Sugar Ref. 

IA.6-12 

-0 08 

... 


Stock Prim mi Yields compiled with 
* Ex dMdend. l| Ex mftcilutlon. 
** M. in £ W 


hob from Messrs. Vickers k Com ft Co.; Merrill 
1t E* »n. (n H«t yield. 


| After Zbmbton tax, 


k Smith; Yemeli 
(I) To leo 


mem securities s*o.; eno ins nm osswn - 7" v,. 

tatest<d*t#, (i») interim sines reduced or passed. 8 The net redemption yields allow for 
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?8 


Prlrea. 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Aue. 

on 

Aug. 

High 

Low 


7. *968 

week 

7 

i«/a 

1Q/3 

Express Dry. ‘A* 
Fitch Lov.ll 

14/# 

... 

3 7 

17/7*. 

10/3*4 

16/3* 

—3d 

2-6 

7075 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr.S.6860 

4 235 

06 

93‘, 

65* 

General Foods 

|82«a 

-1*. 

2'9 

42't 

26 

General Mills 

937* 

+ !'• 

2 1 

75/d 

62/- 

Glaxo 

& 

+ 1/3 

1 9 

60'§ 

40** 

Heinz 

42 

2-3 

X 

31/- 

Horilcks 

35/9 

+ 4'td 

4 2 

1314 

L'Oreal 

Pr.1686 

4 13 

0 9 

i 1.050 

6440 

Motta 

L6S25 

435 


3480 

1910 

Nestle 

Pr.S.3160 

+ 185 

18 

167 

135-1 

Perrier 

Fr. 153 

-1 


100'. 

81*4 

Procter Gamble 

990 

- M. 

2 7 

4S/6 

29/- 

Rankti-Hovla 

43/9 

1 2/6 

4 1 

55/3 

36/- 

Reckltt ft Colm. 

53/9 

3d 

2 9 

10/6 

6/- 

Ross Group 

9/1«. 

9d 

2 2 

8000 

6300 

Sandoz 

8000 

. 

1 4 

26/- 

17/10'. 

12/4*. 

Schweppes 

23/7'. 

19/1'. 

+7'«d 

3 2 

20/4'» 

Spiders 

-4'ad 

3 6 

39/6 

32/9 

Tate ft Lyle 

35/1'. 

+ 7'ed 

5 7 

20/- 

13/4'. 

Unmet. 

19/Mi 

3d 

3 8 

SSL 

43/9 

Unilever 

83/- 

49/3 

1 8 

191/3 

Unilever NV 

276/3 

+ 31/3 

2 3 

47/6 

27/6 

United Blsculta 

47/6 

43/9 

2 7 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7*. 

17/9*4 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

23/IO'a 

•ll'id 

3 3 


IT 

BLMC 

Rosing 

I3/I0*a 

858*. 

4 I/M, 

3 6 

44'. 

36'. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

137 

li 4 

3 2 

69*. 

4T. 

Chrysler 

$62'. 

l-'« 

3-2 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.120 9 

(-79 


917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

%878 

H 8 

2-1 

37/6 

22/1 

Dowty Group 

33/6 

+ 9d 

3-0 

X 

X 

Dunlop 

Flat 

51/9 

L.2797 

42/- 
i II 

3 1 

4-1 

St 

ui- 

Ford (BDR) 

30/6 

+ 2/6 

3 4 

46'. 

Gen. Dynamics 

$49'. 

+ M. 

2-0 


SC 3 

Gen Mta. (Un.) 
Goodyear 

47/4'. 

$55 


3-4 

2-5 

60/6 

39/9 

Hawker Slddeley 

59/3 

— Mid 

4-0 

47/— 

?T 

Honda (EDR) 

43/- 

+ 6d 

2 4 

195 

Komatzu 

Y.I73 

-t-l 

43 

59». 

40*4 

Lockheed 

$51*. 



T 

43/4' 1 

J. Lucas 

53/3 

+9d 

3 1 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C.I7'4 


... 

57*. 

45*. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mtchelln ’B' 

$48 


... 

894 

696 

Fr.785 

V33 

1 6 

240 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.235 

+ 5 

3-4 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.130 5 

+ 3 3 

4-6 

4230 

3210 

L.34B0 

+ 5 

3 2 

54/- 

42/1'. 

Rolls-Royce 

48/9 

+ 1/9 

4 7 

10/9 

5/3 

Rootes Mtrs. ‘A* 

8/3 


St 

17/4'. 

Smiths Indust. 

26/7'. 

-3 

3-0 

400 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%404 

2 

2 7 

347 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.32I 

7 

2-S 

82% 

62U 

United Aircraft 

$62'. 

... 


639U 

280 

Volkswagen 

%6°5 

+ 10 

3-3 

289 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.289 

(21 

t 2 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

22/3 

3d 

2 5 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

18/- 

+ 1/4', 

3 1 



Office Equip., Photo. 



263 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.234 

-1 

2 1 1 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$75*. 

1 '« 

15 

304 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.274 

12 

2 7 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Ff.B.1692 

176 

3 0 

61/- 

41/3 

Gestetner 'A' 

Xo 

+ 9d 

t - 5 

300 

161 

Nippon Optical 

12 

2-1 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.3I50 

1 II 

2 6 

36/- 

5& 

Oxalld 

32/3* 

—9d 

3-6 

325*. 

Xerox 

$274*. 

+ 2'. 

0-4 



Paper ft Publishing 




55/4*. 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

52/1 O'. 

+ 1/7'. 

4 7 

23 h 

15/- 

British Printing 

20/- 

- 1/- 

3 7 

41 h 

29/9 

Bunzl Pulp ft P. 

X 

4 i/3 

1 6 

49*. 

4f'. 

Crown Zeller. 

+ J*e 

4 5 

35/3 

24/7'. 

DRG 

33/10'. 

—9d 

3 9 

19/P. 

15/6 

Int. Publishing 

17/6 

+ 3d 

5 1 

11/6 

6/1 O'. 

invaresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

9/6 

~l«ed 

14 

26'. 

17*4 

$C.23*4 

l'a 


55U 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$42*4 

r. 

0 9 

29/- 

16/6 

News of the Wld. 

28/7'. 

+ 10'ed 

5 6 

28/9 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

27/6 

1 MkI 

3 6 

32/- 

23/3 

Penguin Pub. 

32/- 

+ 1/6 

19 

48/1 1 . 

34/6 

Reed Paper 

45/7'. 


5 5 

46/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith ’A' 

40/9 

+ 9d 

4-4 

28/- 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

27/3 

-7'*d 

5 1 

64/- 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

63/- 

... 

3 1 

10/6 

7/4'. 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

10/4'. 

47/10'. 

+ 4',d 

3 4 

48/9 

32/6 

City Centre Prp. 

+6d 

3 3 

82/3 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersnt. 'A' 

74/9 

42/6 

4-0 

76/- 

42/6 

75/6 


13 

25/9 

I7/0*. 

Lend Securities 

23/1 Mi 

-* 4 d 

2 8 

15/6 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

34/7'. 

-3d 

S 3 

10/3*4 

7/1'. 

Lon March. Sea. 

IO/3'i 

4 1 Mid 

3 6 

23/3 

14/6 

Metropolitan Eat ft Pty2l/3 

-1/3 

2 8 

26/9 

16/9 

St. Martins 

24/9 

9d 

3 6 


i l/4’» 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

a$r 

4 6*id 

(2 9) 

470 

S. G. Immobilaire \ 

4425 

4 3 

61/6 

41/6 

Stock Conversn. 

56/3 

4 3d 

0 9 



Airlines ft Shipping 




33 

24’. 

American Airlines 

$25'. 


... 

46/- 

15/- 

Anglo Norness 

40/6 

—9d 

12 

36/3 

23/i'i 

Brit. A Comm. 

34/3 

46d 

3-6 

18/1'. 

1 I/M. 

Cammed Laird 

17/6*4 

25/Mi 

35/9 

15/6 

-2'id 

3-5 

S8K 

1 1 Ok 

11/4*. 

r 

Cunard L 

SSilStr 

+ 3d 
+ 1/- 

3 9 

5 6 

1590 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.1380 

-25 

2-2 

415 

167 5 

FI. 188 

-5 

3 7 

213 

161 

Lufthansa 

% 164'. 

-3 


at 

St 

Ocean Steamship 

Pan American 

k 

tie 

4-3 

1-8 

40/9 

28/9 

P. ft O. Defd. 

39/6 


5 0 

W 

22)3 

Swan, Hunttr 

Swissair (Bearer) 

28/7'. 

-I'ad 

4 9 

1040 

8l5 

Fr.S.870 

455 

3-2 

47*. 

35 

TWA 

$38 

- 1*4 

2 6 

44* 

36'a 

United Airlines 

$36’. 


... 


Prices, 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

High 

Low 

Stocks 


week 

Aug, 

7 



Stores 




699 

438 

Bljankorf 

m 

27/7* 

-3 

3*0 

28/6 

21/M. 

Boots Pure Drug 

+ •/- 

2-7 

29/M. 

20/Mi 

Brit. Home Strs. 

+ 6d 

3 6 

25/9 

19/- 

British Shoe 

21/6 

+ Mad 

4 6 

27/9 

22/3 

Montague Burton 

26/- 

-3d 

3 8 

39/3 

29/7'. 

Debenhams 

36/3 

+ 3d 

S 5 

197 

155 

Galeries Lafayette 

Fr.162 

-0 5 

2-1 

565 

274 

Galerlai Preodos 

sr 

+ 6 

3 4 

« 

se 

Grattan Were. 

G. T. A. ft P. 

+ 2/6 

2 4 

5 5 

66/4'. 

49/4', 

GUS ‘A’ 


ll'nJ 

2 8 

X 

z- 

House of Fraser 

+ 4'ad 

4-9 

Innovation 

Fr.B.2840 

+90 

... 

19/10*. 

11/9 

Int. Stores 

18/6* 

+ •/- 

3 1 

867 

461 

Karstadt 

%857 

+7 

2 1 

688 

385 

Kaufhof 

%687 

-1 

2 3 

1173 

826 

Ls Redoute 

Fr, 1120 

+20 

1 6 

400 25 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.375 

+2 

2 1 

58/6 

37/6 

Marks ft Spencer 

55/6 

-6d 

2 9 

35* 

22', 

Montgomery W. 

Myer Emporium 

$)!h 

1 1*4 

3-0 

5 36 

2 79 

SA.S 02 

0 04 


182*. 

163', 

Neckerman 

%I62 

+2 

3 6 

367 

271 1 

Nouvellss Gals. 

rr.332 

+ 16 

12 

181/- 

107/6 

O.K. Bazaars A' 

165/- 

+2/6 

2-0 

178 

125 

Printsmps 

Provld. Clothg. 

Fr.139-2 

-2 3 

3 8 

37/9 

26/- 

37/6 

+2/3 

2 9 

72'i 

56', 

Sears Roebuck 

S64 

- '• 

2 2 

22/6*i 

29/7', 

11/8* 

Tosco Stores 

22/6*4 

1 1/5*4 

0 8 

24/- 

United Drapery 

29/- 

3d 

4 9 

20/9*4 

16/3 

Woolworth 

17/11'* 

-Mad 

5 6 

92 7 


Textiles, Clothing 


1-5-1 

3 9 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.92 7 

50', 

25*4 

Burlington 

$40*4 

+ »4 

3 5 

21/- 

13/10', 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. 

20/4's 

+ 3d 

3 7 

70/- 

53/3 

64/6 

30/9 

-9d 

4 2 

34/9 

St 

Couruulds 

+ Mid 

4 2 

T 

Eng. Calico 

8/7’i 

5 8 

40/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

45/- 

... 

3 9 

65'. 

37*4 

Stevens, i. P. 

$52', 

■ 1 

4 3 

90 

71 

Teijin 

Y.86 

2 

7 0 

143 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I39 

+ 7 

5 4 

18/0*4 

I0/I0«, 

Viyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

17/1 


4 3 

69/3 

48/- 

69/- 


5 2 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

13/- 

"-3d 

("> 



Tobacco 




145/6 

7/5'* 

99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

1?^ 

+ 14/9 

2 9 

5/3*4 

Carreras ‘B’ 

+ Mad 

5-4 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallaher 

33/3 

+2/9 

5 1 

120/- 

70/M. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

M8/- 

+ 6/- 

4 1 

135/6*4 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

115/- 

-15/- 

1 8 



Utllities/lUils 




62 

48'. 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.60 

I 1*4 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.696 


7 2 

860 

695 

Chugoku 

Y.850 

-1 

5 9 

35*. 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$34'. 

-* 

5 3 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2640 

155 

4 9 

1810 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I692 

+ 12 

5 9 

704 

680 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.704 

J-13 

7 1 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 

%490 


3 1 

710 

655 

Tokyo Elqc. Power 

Y.700 

+ 4 

7 2 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.98 

- 1 

6 1 

46/- 

31/6 

Alliance Trust 

42/- 

26/7', 

(9d 

2 3 

28/3 

19/4*. 

Atlas Elec. 

- I'sd 

2 7 

83/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 

77/3 

- 1 /- 

4 5 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

32/9 


18 

30/6 

20/- 

Cable ft Wireless 

29/6 

■;'6d 

2 6 

29/2’i 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

28/9 

-i 1/4’. 

2 0 

30/M. 

20/10', 

Globe Tel. ft T. 

29/6 

+6d 

2 5 

25/4', 

18/2*4 

Industrial ft Gen. 

24/6 

+ 1/6 

3 0 

203 

160 4 

Interunle 

FI.199 8 

-1 1 3 

4 8 

X* 

l8/2<4 

193 

Mercantile Inv, 
Robeco 

25/4’* 
FI.245 9 

+3 4 

3 0 

41 

215-5 

181 5 

Rolinco 

FI.2I2 

+2 

0 9 

22/9 

14/7*. 

Wltan Inv. 

22/9 

+9d 

1 5 



Miecellanooua 




406 

303 

Air Llqulde 

Fr.363 

-9 

2 5 

15/7*. 

12/3 

Allied E.P. 

12/9 

4',d 

4 3 

42/9 

27/10*. 

William Baird 

39/9 

+6d 

5 0 


Mon«y Market Indicators 

Euro-dollar rates declined after the passing of end-month strin¬ 
gency, falling sharply to 5{ per cent on both 7 days' and 3 
months’ deposits This fully offset a shading of UK interest rates 
and a small increase in the coat of forward cover, so that covered 
arbitrage margins in favour of New York were further reduced. 
London’s interest advantage on uncovered funds rose Spot 
sterling was unchanged on balance at $2.39} The table below 
has bean corrected. 


Treasury 

Bill Tendan 
Amount 

1 

91-Day 
Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

Offered 

91-Day 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1967 

for 

Allotment 

1 . d. 

Rate* 

% 

standing 


4 

270 0 

385 5 

106 10-62 

62 

2,470-0 

M*y 

3 

140 0 

281 3 

141 10 II 

9 

1,710-0 

10 

150-0 

279 9 

141 7-13 

58 

1,710-0 

M 

17 

150 0 

290 3 

* 142 4-09 

25 

1,700-0 

l( 

24 

150 0 

242 6 

144 0-76 

47 

1,710-0 

M 

31 

1500 

262 5 

144 9.9S 

144 3-30 

43 

1.720-0 

June 

7 

160-0 

277-0 

56 

1,730-0 

#f 

14 

150 0 

268 7 

143 9-58 

38 

1.720-0 

M 

21 

150 0 

282 4 

143 t-57 

24 

1,870 0 

tB 

28 

170-0 

289-8 

144 10-04 

43 

1.850-0 

July 

5 

150 0 

278-9 

144 9-70 

31 

1,870-0 

M 

12 

130-0 

325 2 

143 5-60 

19 

1,860-0 

B# 

19 

150 0 

302-7 

142 5-25 

31 ‘ 

1,890-0 

M 

26 

150-0 

230-8 

141 2-22 

39 

1,940-0 

Au|. 

2 

1500 

335 8 

140 4-48 

8 

1.950-0 


* On August 2nd. tendars for 91-day bills, at £99 4«. lOd. secured 
I per cent, higher tenders being allotted In full. .The offer for 
this week was (or £150 million 91-day bills. ij 


‘Prices, 1968 

Ordinary 

Price. 

> Aug. 
f. 1968 

Change 

' Yield 

High 

Low 

■ Stpdw 

,/ J5^' 

r* 

31/6 

26/9 

25/3 

Bestobeil 

30/- 

+ 1/4’. 

41 

37/- 

Bookers 

36/3 


4*f 

41/- 

44/3 

British Match 

55/9* 

+ 1/# 

4*1 

13/11*4 

16/M, 

9/9*4 

British Oxygen 

12^4 

+ 3*4d 

1*9 

12/9 

British Ropes 

IS/7*. 

+64 

ll 

10/3 

6/10*. 

Gap# Allmen 

7/6*4 

■ad 

48/6 

3b/- 

De La Rue 

47/9 

+6d 

3 1 

sift 

S8. 

461- 

Z. 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 
Hudson's Bey 

53/9 

Z, 


» 

2*B 

47/9 

35/3 

Inchcape 

47/9 

+3d 

41 

122 

no 

C. Itoh 

Y.II6 

-1 

S$ 

110 /- 

St 

Johnson Matthey 


-3/- 

2*2 

88*4 

Llng-Tenco*Vought 

$88*. 

... 

102*. 

62', 

Litton Industries 

$72'. 

-2». 


367 

321 

Metalifetellscheft 

D367 

... 

4-9 

118 

82*4 

Minneta’M. ft M. 

$99’« 


1-5 

202 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I9I 

-5 

3-6 

15/7*. 

9/4’. 

Pillar Holding! 

Rank Org. ‘A 1 

Sears ‘A* 

15/4’a* 

+4'ad 

4-2 

753 

45/9 

70/9 

+ */- 

1-6 

34/3 

21/- 

33/9 


3-7 

21/1*. 

9jliu 

Sceacley 

21/M. 

tl 

3-1 

17/10*. 

Thoa. Tilling 

Turner A Newall 

16/10', 


3-8 

X 

323 

31/I'b 

-6d 

5 6 

40U 

Union Carbide 

S4l*a 

l *• 

4 8 

9/M, 

6/7', 

United Glass 

8/7', 

i7',d 

... 

5 Oh 

**/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

45/9 

... 

3 3 

M3 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.585 

I 7 

1 9 

98/- 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

91/9 

1/6 

4-0 

96/6 

67/- 

iurmah OH 

92/- 

+ 1/3 

3-4 

194 

155 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.166 

+3 7 

4-1 

74 

64 

Continental OK 

UVt 



82'. 

68^1 

Gulf Oil 

178'. 

-IS 


54*. 

42', 

Mobil OH 

$52 7 . 

+ *4 


2270 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.22IO 

+80 


66 

54 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$60', 

... 


mu 

£20*4 

£29*. 

+ 2'. 

2-5 

94/3 

T 

Shell Transport P 

90/- 

$64'. 

- 1/6 


66'. 

Seen. Oil Calif. 

+ *b 

4-2 

57*. 

50*4 

Stan. Oil Indiana 

$52', 

-2'. 

4-0 

79*. 

W* 

Sean. Oil N.J. 

S76'i 

-1*4 


84 

72*4 

Texaco Inc 

$77*. 

-3'. 




Gold MIms—F inance 



16/6 

10/10*. 

Ashanti 

14/6* 

133/M. 

£27*. 

Vti 

8 2 

192/6 

£3M. 

100/- 

£22'. 

OFSIT 

Anglo-American 


2-8 

72/- 

45/7’. 

Charter Cons. 

62/3 

66/- 

-9d 


85/- 

X 

Cons. Sold Fids. 

-1/9 

2 2 

216/3 

General Mining 

195/- 

-2/6 


440/- 

180/- 

282/6 

129/4', 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

387/6 

151/3 

+ 13/- 
- 2/6 

20 

3 1 

212/6 

134/3 

Union Corpni 

Minas & Metals 

185/7', 

i 11/3 


29*. 

22*« 

Alan Alum. 

$C.24*. 

', 

... 

3975 

2387 5 

Aluisulsse 

Fr.5.3320 

120 

2 4 

52 T a 

45U 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$45', 

+ 

44 

71- 

r- 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

6/- 

4',d 

n 

54*4 

Anaconda 

$47*4 

12*. 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.5.T. 

43/9 

l/~ 

4 6 

80/- 

63/6 

Corn’d Tin Smelters 

72/- 

-3/- 

4-8 

£32*4 

£19*. 

De Beer, Defd. 

£28*4 

+ ■4 

2 2 

I0B 

93 

Falcon bridge 

8C.99 

1 

... 

116'. 

97U 

Inter. Nickel 

$97*4 


... 

47*. 

37*. 

Kennecott 

839*4 

4 *. 

S 1 

23/9 

10/9 

Lonrho 

23/9 

^ 4/7', 

so 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

72/- 


06 

95 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Fr.B6 

„ 

3 2 

50*« 

35 

Reynolds Metals 

$35'. 

- '« 

26 

156/- 

45/3 

92/6 

24/6 

R.T.Z. 

Rhokana 

isT 

•a- 

1 4 

27 7 

85/- 

64/- 

Rein Sel. Trust 

69/- 

2/6 

12-0 

Z- 

116/- 

Selection Trust 

151/- 

-2/- 

2 2 

500 

Union Mlnlera 

Fr.B.2166 

-10 

2 3 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 

119/6 


0-1 

70/6 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Ptatai!®» s Etc. 

46/- 

+ 3d 

21 5 

3/M. 

1/9 

Assam Corn'd. 

2/3 

1 1 '»d 

16-6 

64/- 

30/9 

55/- 

Cons. T. ft Lnds. 

62/6 


12-8 

22/1 O’. 
2/6** 

,T- 

Guthrie 

30/M. 

4 4*ed 

9-0 

i 

Hlghlnd,. ft Low. 

Joke) 

Plantation Holdgs. 

3/9*4 

+ 2*4d 

1 I'd 
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Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London; August 7 

Bank Rata % Curo-starllng dapotlts 


(from 8«/ 0 . 21/3/68) 7', 

(In Pahs). 


Deposit rates; 

2 dayi' notlca 

7*4 

7 days' notice : 

3*months' 

8*4 

Clearing banks 5', 

■NEW YORK 


Discount houses 5*4 

Treasury bllle 

4 91 

Local authorities 7 T . 

Carts, of Deposit 5 85 

3 months’ fixed: 

Sterling; 


Local authorities T* 

Spot rata 

$7 3956 

Finance house* 8'. 

Forward discount 


7 days' 

(3 months').- 

l*» cents 

Interbank rata 7 *. 

Forward cover 


3 months' 

(3 months’): 


Traaeury Bills 7 

Annual Int. coat 

Vn% 

Eurodollar dopoalta; 

inveitmint currency: 

7 days' notice 5 T , 

Investment $ 

45% pram 

3 months' 5 7 , 

Covered Arbitrage 

In favour of; 

Margins (3 months’) 

Last week % 

This weak % 

Treasury Bills 

N. York ’« 

N. York hi 

Burodallar/UK tool 
authority loans 

N. York 

N. York he 

Buro-dollar/Euro sterling 

London he 

London ha 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margin, (7 days 1 ) 


Bura-dolfar/UK tool 
authority loans 

London M, 

London 2 

lurodollar/lnterbnnk 

London M. 

Rendon 2 
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If the highest possible utilisation of management time can be 
described as ‘a luxury* then the Hawker Siddeley 125 business jet is 
guilty of being luxurious; for it is, above all, a business tool that 
creates management time. 

More than 100 leading companies throughout die world have 
invested in the HS 135 because it saves time, expands management 
horizons and encourages dynamism m top management that reflects 
throughout the whole organisation. 

And Hawker Siddeley are prepared to prove it If you contact 
the Sales Manager at Hatfield (Herts) 62345* he will arrange far our 
Productivity Group to conduct for you a complete travel time and 
cost analysis. If economies and a better utilisation of management 
time can be effected, Hawker Siddeley will demonstrate them to you. 

These are some of the factors that make die Hawker Siddeley 125 
the belt value-for-money business jet ever built 

1. Range 1750 miles: Speed 5x0 mph: Powered by two Rolls- 
Royce Bristol Viper jet engines. 

2. Seats up to xo in comfort. 

3. Will operate from short, unpaved airfields which many other 

jtti cannot use. 

4. Has foil airline certification. 

5. Backed by world-wide service facilities. 

The Hawker Siddeley 
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It didn’t 

Mr Wilson echoed optimistic 
talk about an economic miracle 
too readily—and too soon. Then 
the Julv high tide of imports 
came rolling in, page 14. An 
analysis of what's gone wrong 
now — and in the past, paije 48. 
The rail settlement wasn t the 
miracle it was cracked up to be 
either, page 51 


At Miami Beach the Republican 
presidential candidate concen¬ 
trated on holding the conserva¬ 
tive South. He may move to the 
left after the Democratic con¬ 
vention at Chicago Senator 
George McGovern’s entry into 
that contest is largely irrelevant 
but an embarrassing conflict over 
Negro representation at the 
convention is building up. Mean¬ 
while Senator McCarthy is 
trying to look more like a 
President, pages 21-128 

Switch off? 

The American television com- 

S anies took over the Miami 
each convention: they may 
have done the Republicans a 
good turn by making them less 
boring, but it's an intrusion into 
political privacy, page 18. 
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Ted goes east 

The Tories will probably keep 
British troops east of Sue/ after 
1971 Fine—if they can raise the 
men, page 14 


It could gi on for years 

Maos struggle with China still 
isn't getting anywhere* Thg pfe* 
sent state of permanent disorder 
could last into the 1970s, page 
* 5 - 


Too expensive ? 

Reports suggest the Russians 
may be thinking anti-missiles 
aren't worth the bother, page 53 . 


Ready to go 

North east England is poised, 
rather painfully, for better times. 
A special survey by Nicholas 
Harman and Elizabeth Burney, 
after page 44. 
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The High Pnc e of Peace 
India’s Great White Elephant 
Too Much For The Russians ? 
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The Middle East 

Sir —Let us not blame the Arabs or the Jews 
for tension in the Middle East, but suggest 
ways in which they could accommodate 
another. My suggestions would be : 

1. Israel must withdraw from all the 
territories it acquired in the recent war. 

2. A new Arab Palestinian republic must 
be created. This should comprise (a) all 
Jordan on the West Bank; (b) the Gaza strip; 
(c) the Golan heights; and (d) the Sinai 
peninsula. The reason for creating this new 
state is to ensure a homeland for the 
Palestinian Arabs. The president of the new 
republic should be a United Nations official. 

3. Once. Israel has withdrawn, the Arab 
Palestine republic should willingly hand over 
the Jewish part of old Jerusalem (the Wailing 
Wall area) to Israel. 

4. All Arab states should recognise Israel 
and have friendly, co-operative diplomatic 
relations with it. 

5. The Christian holy places could be 
internationalised and guaranteed free access. 

6 . Israel could now use the Suez canal as 
any other user. 

7. Israel should allow the West Bank of the 
new Arab state communication with the 
Mediterranean and its own west part (Gaza, 
Sinai). In exchange the new republic should 
allow unrestricted navigation through the 
Straits of Tiran. 

8. Israel must pay a part of the compensa¬ 
tion to settle the refugees in the new and 
enlarged state; the rest being paid by the 
Big Four and the oil-rich Arab states. The 
compensation should be paid by these three 
parties because (a) the great powers were 
members of the United Nations which created 
Israel and hence are responsible in some 
measure for the creation of the refugee 
problem ; (b) Israel should not pay the entire 
amount as there has been a flow of refugees 
from Arab countries to Israel in the last 20 
years; (c) the oil-rich Arab countries could 
pay to strengthen Arab solidarity. 

These suggestions solve once and for all the 
problems of recognition, refugees and 
infiltrators.—Yours faithfully, 

Bombay Sampath S. Iyengar 

Oil Companies 

Sir —Your article of August 10th on the 
international oil scene may have left many 
of your readers with the impression that the 
Americans are vastly more efficient than the 
British. Not everybody has the time to read 
the small print but nearly all readers will 
have looked at the phdtos of the chief 
executives, and in view of the figures 
attributed to them they will have concluded 
, that some are more distinguished than others. 
This they will have done without appreciat¬ 
ing, (a) that the returns quoted throughout 
r tax and (b) that there is a tremendous 
anage in the oil industry in having 
: of one’s profits in the United States, 
ng at the returns befo.re tax, as a 
of operational efficiency as distinct 
ic geographical advantage of being 
1 the United States, it seems that there 
aratively little difference between the 
ance of the British and American 
ies. It is important that British indus- 

F 


try be given credit where credit is due and 
it would be unfortunate if your readers all 
over the world were to have got the Impression 
from the figures highlighted that there is a 
wide gap between the efficiency of British 
and American oil companies, or that Britain’s 
two leading companies in this field arc making 
such apparently poor returns on funds 
employed. In fact, faced with a built-in tax 
disadvantage, they are doing excellently for 
this country and for their shareholders.—Yours 
faithfully, S. R. Harding 

Financial Director, 
London, Wl .Thomas Tilling Ltd. 

Gold Prices 

Sir —In your Business Brief of July 20th it 
is stated that a free market gold price sub¬ 
stantially beneath a revalued $70 monetary 
price would be “ destabilising.” In fact, a 
reverse two-tier gold price system offers the 
triple possibility of relaxing the world liquidity 
crisis, confounding the hopes of speculators 
and South Africans,■ and contributing to 
international development. 

The falling ratio between world reserves 
and world commodity imports—a ratio which 
in 1955 stood at 61 per cent, in i960 at 50 
per cent, and by 1967 at only 36 per cent— 
lias already undermined the outward-looking 
policies of rich nations. Together with rigid 
exchange rates, it has shifted central bankers 
to the wrong side of two delicately balanced 
battles: one between protection and free 
trade, the other over economic assistance. 
As a result, tariff cuts and larger quotas, 
especially those which benefit developing 
countries, are running out of steam. Aid money 
is getting harder to find, and more of it is 
tied to expensive bilateral purchasing arrange¬ 
ments. Both aid and commercial loans are 
carrying higher interest rates, another con¬ 
sequence of the “ quiet crisis." 

Special drawing rights are a commendable 
but wholly inadequate solution. New reserves 
of some $4 billion per year are needed to 
maintain the present 36 per cent liquidity 
ratio. I see no possibility that this amount 
of SDRs will be forthcoming. 

On the other hand, a rise in the price of 
gold to $70 would immediately increase the 
liquidity ratio to 56 per cent. A reverse two- . 
tier system of gold prices following revaluation 
would require a central bankers’ agreement 
not to buy newly-mined gold. The power to 
purchase newly-mined gold for monetary 
purposes would be given exclusively to the 
International Monetary Fund. Each country 
would declare its monetary gold stocks at the 
time of revaluation: thereafter the IMF would 
keep track of legitimate holdings. 

With judicious management, tne IMF could 
keep the free market price well beneath the 
official price. The fund would make a profit 
on gola purchased in the free market and 
converted to monetary use. If the Fund 
acquired $1 billion of free market gold per 
year at a price of $40 and converted it to 
reserves at (70, it could turn $750 million 
annually over to the World Bank for develop¬ 
ment purposes. The expansion of reserves, 
especially if accompanied by more flexible 
exchange rates, would meanwhile promote a* 
greater flow of bilateral economic assistance 
and more liberal trade and interest policies.— 
Yours faithfully, G. C. Hufbauer 

Harvard University Development 
Lahore, Pakistan Advisory Service 

Papal Encyclical 

"Sin—Your article “What World ? ** (August 
3rd) on the Pope’s encyclical against artificial 


__CLASS POSTAGE FOR TH* ECONOUIBT PAID AT MEW 

FUMMnd wMtty tYtry Saturday. Stty-two tlmts a jwar in- 


contraception showed 4 complete lack of 
understanding of the church’s position, and 
what is more surprising, a shocking disrespect 
for the person of the Pope. 

The Pope’s position inisayitig no to contra¬ 
ception was a restatement of the traditional 
teaching of the church based on diving law. 
It is simply this: the marital act is a sacred 
act ordained for a particular end. To 
deliberately frustrate the end through contra¬ 
ception is to thwart the purpose of the act 
and thereby make it invalid, notwithstanding 
whatever individual motivations there might 
be, or hardships which might result. This may 
not be an easy or comfortable demand but it 
is based on divine law and not human 
standards. This is the essence of the Pope’s 
encyclical. 

You state: “For an Italian bachelor to 
claim to be the voice of God when talking 
of matters of human sexuality will appear 
to many low churchmen as the most literal 

g issible manifestation of the sin against the 
oly Ghost.” If what you say is true, that 
is a pity for the “ many low churchmen ** who 
react that way. But your reference to the Pope 
as “an Italian bachelorstruck this reader 
as being a bit insolent. I would assume that 
if the Lord himself had made a statement on 
a similar subject that you disagreed with, you 
would dismiss it as a “ diktat ” Irom a “ Jewish 
bachelor ” in an area which was “ outside his 
vision." Your next incursion into an area in 
which you evidently feci experienced was in 
imputing a strange motive to the Pope’s stand. 
You indicate that he said “no” simply in 
order to prove he was a “ man of strength." 

Having set yourself up as being more of an 
authority on this question than the Pope, you 
then proceed to portray him as a frustrated 
individual who took a stand for basically 
personal, and for that matter, selfish reasons. 
Imputing such motives to a Pope is not worthy 
of a journal with your reputation.—Yours 
faithfully, Robert A. Best 

Washington, DC 


Workers’ Control 

Sir —In your article of June 1st, “ Do workers 
ever get control our experiment in com¬ 
mon ownership and industrial democracy was 
dismissed in six short lines as “a rather 
watered down form of representative council 
on which ordinary workers sit.” 

Scott Bader is fully owned by the people 
working in it and our own system of industrial 
democracy, although apparently rather com¬ 
plex, seems to be working very adequately 
and with a surprisingly large degree of partici¬ 
pation by its co-owners, i.e. workers. 

If you consider “watered down** (a) 
decisions of the appeals council to reverse 
successfully management decisions in ^ases of 
disciplinary actions which were considered 
unjust; (b) democratically agreed and argued 
varying systems of shift work for individual 
plants; (e) open discussion by all co-qwners 
on how and. what our pay policy should be; 
(d) the administration of the staff benefits 
budget amounting to £80,000 per annum by 
a fully elected body representing all the 
cb-owners-^then please do so. ' 

Our experiment has been tunning noty fdr 
17 years, and this has hot impaired' the 
commercial viability of the industrial concern 
on the contrary it seems to have improved it 
(£4 million turnover with commensurate 
profits).—YbUrs faithfully, 

John Anagnoeteus 
Secretary, 

The SCott Bader GammonweahhLtd. 
Wellingborough , Northamptonshire 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices see peges 79 to 82 


Actuary 


NOBLE LOWNDES INTERNATIONAL 

Noble Lowndes International wish to appoint an Actuary 
who has experience in the design and installation of pension 
plans. 

His first appointment, which will be for a period of five 
years, will oe to African Pension Trustees Ltd., the Group’s 
South African subsidiary, with its Head Office in 
Johannesburg. 

He will be responsible for the rapidly expanding pre- and 
post pension installation departments ana for advising the 
Board on technical developments in the field of pension 
funding. 

Subsequent appointments, which will be negotiated with him, 
will be either to London or to one of the Group’s overseas 
subsidiaries. 

i 

The appointment is a permanent one and promotion to 
Board level is visualised within five years. Costs of transfer 
from one appointment to another will be met. The com¬ 
mencing emoluments will be up to £5,000 per annum and 
the terms and conditions of employment will reflect the 
senior calibre of the appointment. 




If you would like to know more about this 
appointment y please write to - Clifford D. 
Sharp, FLA,, Chairman, Noble Lowndes 
International Ltd,, Noble Lowndes House, 
32 Lowndes Street, London, S,W,i, 
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Building the item Gulf nMhml Hawn Refinery took 



and Bedrid 


Master-minding a big job like this is routine to below budgeted costs. THIS, too, is a <putine 
Bechtel. World-experienced in major projects, accomplishment for Bechtel 

Bechtel handled Gulfs grass-roots refinery and — — 7 —:— t -~. -:-r—-— 

petro-chemicol plant at Millard Haven through Bechlel is aiding for abfor lo n iormw^ 

every stage. Design engineering. Procurement 
of plant and materials, Cost management. 


BECHTEL INTERNATIONAL LTO 
BECHTEL HOUSE 
PORTMAN SQUARE. LONDON W.1 
TELEPHONE: 0| -MB 4466 



Construction. Completion was on schedule and London • dIisseldORf * paws • the Hague * Vienna 
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Swissair hppes 

your Boyhood Dream; will come True. 


line likd Swissair be Be a Locomotive Engineer zhs-sslz 


particularly interest¬ 
ed in seeing other 
people’s childhood 
ambitionsrealized? 

1 ,Here’s the story. Swissair, at home ah 
over the world day in and day out, finds 
One thing true time and again: No matter 
how people may differ in race, religion, and 
rhythm of living, one feeling they have in v 
common—a longing to catch up on what 
they’ve missed. Missed because their life has 
somehow moved in another direction. 

, Them axe certainly people in the world 
who have never learnt to play the organ, or 
the flute, or the big bass drum, although it 
was once their heart’s desire. And others 
will never live now to be mountain climbers, 
deep-sea divers, or long-distance runners. 

Just as certainly there are men whose 
boyish hearts still beat higher when a loco¬ 
motive comes rumbling into the station 
shed. But they’ve never advanced to engine- 
driver. (Incidentally, Swissair is proud that 
some of its executives learnt about transport 


AT LAST. 

and passenger service while working for 
the railroad.) That’s one side off it. 

As for the other—small though Switz¬ 
erland is, in .railways she’s hard to beat 
Indeed many people say it’s {a paradise. 
(Always speaking railway-wise,) 

Really astonishing what .Switzerland 
has to offer in the railroad lines. Where the 
going gets too steep for standard gauge* 
narrow gauge carries on. (The narrowest 
gauge is 2914 inches *=75 centimetres.) When 
it gets steeper, cog-wheels help out. And 
when it gets steeper than that cog-wheels 
and wire cable combine. Thai was how, 
almost 60 years ago, Switzerland acquired 
the highest station in Europe (Jungfrau- 
joch, altitude 11,004 feet). 

And then they took to the air: cable- 
ways, suspended railways, chairlifts; as far 
as the eye could reach. As higih as the eye 


jets are higher still. 
Much higher.) 

The Swiss rail¬ 
road system is known 
the world over for being fully electrified. 
Almost: you still climb the Brienzer Rothorn 
by steam. And at Berne there’s a cableway 
Operating on water power. 

Quick, where is this paradise? 

To give you an idea where to look for 
Switzerland; the railway men (who else 
would think of anything so apt?) call 
Switzerland the turntable of Europe. 

What makes them say that? 

Simplon-Orient Express. Hispania Ex¬ 
press. Holland-Italy Express. Gotthard 
Express. Riviera Express. Arlberg Express. 

Want more? 

L’Arbalfcte. Helvetia. Gottardo. Cisal- 
pin. Edelweiss. Rheingold. Lemano. Trans- 
alpin. Those are the names of the Trans- 
Europ-Express and other long-distance 
connections that enter or leave Switzerland 
daily. 



Now, then. If you’ve read this far, you’re 
just the man to enjoy thC last (and for you 
the most exciting) part of the story. 

Swissair is delighted to offer all rail¬ 
road friends this chance to experience 
Switzerland as a railway paradise and also 
take the coptrols of an electric engine. For 
this proud accomplishment you will be 
awarded a Locomotive Driving License 
(yaiid for aQcountrjes outside Switzerland).. 

Your Swiss travel programme will 


include, among other features^ 

• A trip on a water-powenfed municipal 
cableway. 

• A visit to the terminal with the heaviest 
traffic in Europe. 

• A trip in a steam train and on the last 

steam-powered cog rallwaiy In Switzer¬ 
land r 


A ran through looping Alpine tunnels 
in the drawing-room car provided for 
chiefs of state. 


Excursions on the highest cableway 
in Switzerland and the highest cog 
railway in Europe. 

Trips by boat and motor bus, inspec¬ 
tion of a miniature railway, demon¬ 
stration of a snow-plough. 

Reception at the Swiss Transport 
Museum in Lucerne. 

Reception at the Directorate General 
of the Swiss Federal Railways, 


Our 12-day dream journey will cost US$ 300, 
all inclusive i hotel, meals, transport within 
Switzerland). 

To this you will have to add the return 
airfare from the airport nearest to you to 
Switzerland. By Swissair, of course. 

And now we're wondering how many 
genuine railway fans there are in the world. 
To make this special tour possible we shall 
need at least 30 participants. If there are 
more, we’ll arrange more trips; our Railway 


Festival is not going to be any excuse for 
mass tourism . Quite the contrary. 

Please read the coupon. Arid send it in if 
you’d like to accomplish your boyhood dream. 


^ i i i iii ii i i ii mmu i i i im i innifa , 

Dl Dmmr Swiaaah, (Plata* chock what look* good n 


nmmmmumi 
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Damr Swiaaalr, 

Your Mam aounda unusual, and 
ad tha battar for 

□ / wouM Uka Do tmka tha tour 
this fad. Ask your man in my 
country to oa m mun ie uta withma 
atonoo 

□ I shad ha ioSwitcariand nmxt 
and i wouM anjoy tho 

O rmdwoy bit. Ask yrnur S wioaoir 

«*»**<■ m mmiiy. # 


to you , and sand tha coupon Co TT 
Swisaair/ VPPP, w 

P.O. Box 923, 8021 Zurich, 
SwitsarkmdJ 
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big business Is 
coming to Saudi Arabia. 

Now Saudi Arabian Airlines fly London-Jeddah. non-stop in only 6 hours. We fly 
twice weekly, on Mondays and Fridays.* And our Monday flight also offers you the 
only through service to Riyadh. Travelling onwards in Saudi Arabia? Fine-we’re 
the only airline serving 24 destinations within the Kingdom, some of them with 
the latest DC-9 jets. And we’ll dmooth out the fornrialities for you all the way. 
Remember, you can take advantage of our cAIRavan cargo service on every 
flight. Your Travel Agent has full details. 


•In association with B.O.A.C. 


SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINES 

JEqjSC 109 Jermyn Street SW1 

I Passenger reservations: Tel. 01-580 2434^ 
M.mb*r of la t a. cAiRavan cargo: Tel. 01-839 5537 
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wooing you 
may we 






I You may think it’s a little presump¬ 
tuous for a place like Ontario to 
contest the investment charms of 
the great nations of the globe. 
Rather like Twiggy versus 
Sophia Loren? 

Not at all. In measurements 
alone Ontario is larger than 
England, France, and West 
Germany combined. We tape 
413,000 square miles. And with 7 
million people,Ontario outpopulates 
43 U S. states. We can match assets 
with the best of them. Take a look 
at our come-hither charms; they 
make profitable reading and can 
help you decide who gets the 
business. 

Manpower: A good man is not 
hard to find in Ontario. Our 
2,856,000-man labour force is 
one of the most skilled in the 
world. Which is no accident 
Ontario spent over 
$42 million last 
year alone on 
manpower 
education and 
on-the-job 
training, 

Ontario's work ___ 
force will increase something like 
50% in the next decade; a rate of 
growth at least half as much again 
as the prospective figure forthe U .S 


Raw materials: You name it, 
Ontario can unearth a lot of it. 
40% of the free world's nickel, 
half of North America’s uranium 
and more gold, silver, zinc, 
iron-ore and copper than you're 
ever likely to need. 

Markets: We have 7 million 
people here who spent $9 billion 
in retail sales last year. And our 



position geographically puts you 
within a day's reach of another 
85 million consumers. Money. 
Money. Money. 

Transportation: Roads, rails, water 
and air. Pick your transportation, 
any transportation. 



Sites and financing: Serviced 
industrial sites are available 
throughout the Province for almost 
any type of plant you care to build. 
And, in many regions a new 
programme of area development 
grants will give you up to 
*500,000 to build with. (For 
plants with 10 or more employees 
loans can be interest-free). This 
programme! and others offered by 
the Ontario Government put us on 
equal ground with almost any. ,,, 
financing SdWeme you'll find at 
home. 


Services: We don't expect you to 
make the move without-knowing 
what you’re getting into. To this 
end, the Ontario Government's 
economists, industrial experts and 
researchers can give you the 
answers. 

The Trade and Industry Division 
of the Department of Trade 
and Development can provide 
up-to-date, pertinent data on every 
municipality in the Province and 
assist with a direct plant 
investment, joint venture, licensing 
arrangement and marketing. Just 
start asking. 

In closing, we should point out 
that the charms of Ontario and 
Canada have not gone entirely 
unnoticed. As recently as January 
this year, the Chase Manhattan 
Bank forecast that there is a strong 
chance Canada will achieve one of 
the world's highest economic 
growth rates during the next three 
years. 


For more detailed-information 
aboutOntario, write: 

Department of Trade 
and Development, 

Special Projects and Planning, 
Suite 301,950 Yonge Street, ' 
Toronto 5, Ontario, Canadal. 

Offices.in London, Dusseldorf, 
Milan, Stockholm, New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
Boston, Atlanta, Kingston. 


\ ( , 4 I 1 .'I 
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Persuasion 


is a rewarding art 

.. .successful sales and marketing executives 
apply it... Clarkson Alltravel Incentive Promotions 
Division make it their business. Planned 
encouragement for extra effort... from your sales 
force, your factory floor, your retailers—and from 
the public... is the objective of Clarksons. British 
Industry is doing well, far better than most people 
know, only marginal extra effort is required... 
we can provide a motivation. No other incentive 
works more effectively than holidays abroad and 
Clarksons can give your organisation the plan 
tailored to get that extra effort you need. 

The Clarkson reputation and experience 
underwrites this expertise... and there’s a lot 
more help you can rely on. The Clarkson Incentive 
holidays executives are practical and practising 
marketing men ready to show you—based on a 
background of world-wide experience—howto get 
the last penny’sworth of effectiveness from your 
promotion. They will plan with you incentive 
promotions that work. Get your secretary to drop 
us a line—or telephone for all the information. 


Clarkson 
Alltravel Limited 


Incentive Promotions Division. 
Finsbury Court. Rooms 201 /2. 
Ijinsbury Pavement 
London, E.C.2. 
fptephone: 01-628 5148 



This is part of a new kind of gasholder. There are 
four of them at Canvey Island, Essex, and they’re 
the first of their kind in Europe. They each hold 
enough natural High Speed Gas in cold storage to 
supply all the gas used by all the homes and in¬ 
dustries in Britain for a normal day. 

The amount of future warmth stored in just 
these four tanks is equivalent to that contained in 
about 1,600 conventional gasholders. 

The tanks at Canvey are something of a tech¬ 
nological breakthrough. The revolutionary thing 
about them is that they store the gas in frozen 
liquid form—and they store it in holes in the 
ground. 

In the winter peak, three or four times as much 
gas is needed as on a summer’s day. This is an 
ideal method for storing the gas to meet these 
fluctuations, and will help to avoid keeping ex¬ 
pensive plant idle at times of low demand. And it’s 
economical in another way. One man runs the 
control room, and for all this output there are only 
a handful of men on each 8-hour shift. 

This is yet another example of the way the gas 
industry is using advanced technology to meet 
the ever-increasing demand for High Speed Gas. 
Now that Britain has her own supply of natural 
High Speed Gas the demand is expected to in¬ 
crease fourfold within the next ten years. The gas 
industry is ready for this and ready to cope with 
it in ways like this, which increase productivity, 
cut costs and cause the minimum disturbance to 
our countryside and to the nation’s transport 
system. 


1 


HIGH SPEED GAS I 

... more and more heat for everyone 
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Theairyou breaths is today'a safest and most economical 
source of power. It's also the most versatile. See what 

the world-wide SKF Group do with it—at every stage in the 
manufacture of a wide variety of smooth running ball and roller 
bearings. 

They use it for the rapid, flexible and accurate control of 
grinding, honing, pressing and cutting machines. For the 
automatic control of plant used for c'oating components to 


inhibit corrosion. And to operate sensitive equipment for 
checking tolerances to fine limits. 

As at SKF,’there is little in industry that Atlas Copco ponjpressors 
—and air tools—can't do to increase productivity of both men 
and machines. Ask SKF. Better still ask us. 

Group Headquarters; Adas Copco AB , Stockholm 1 . Sweden. 

Sales and service in over 100 countries. 




taMwork fortheworld 
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The Miracle That Wasn't 


Britain’s overseas trade deficit of £80 million in July was 
unmitigatedly awful: sufficiently so for the figures to become 
a political factor of some importance. When the deficit 
dropped to “ only ” £50 million in June, cries of impending 
economic miracle were heard in the land: the originators 
were not particularly expert, but at least the tide seemed to 
have turned. The Prime Minister went out of his way to 
encourage those cries. Political analysts said that Mr Wilson 
would now be safe from trouble at Labour’s annual conference 
at cnd-September, because delegates would be reassured by 
then that the Government’s economic policy was really work¬ 
ing at last. 

It is now apparent that the claimed improvement in June 
was mostly a mistake. To a greater extent than the Board of 
Trade knew or admitted, imports were then being held back 
in the warehouses, so that they would pass through customs 
after the Kennedy round cuts in tariffs on July 1st June’s 
imports had also been kept down by low arrivals from a 
recently strikebound France. Some British exports were 
delayed for the same reasons, but not so markedly. Between 
June and July recorded imports therefore rose by £55 million, 
recorded exports by only £17 million (all figures seasonally 
adjusted). 

* The result is that in the first seven months of 1968 Britain 
has been running a visible deficit at an annual rate of 
£850 million, which is some £300 million worse than what 
the Tories ran in 1964 when Mr Wilson was harping on their 
terrible failure. Even if one strikes the average only from the 
two latest months of supposedly glorious June and dismal 
July, the visible deficit is still running at £780 million a year. 
And this has been suffered at a time when external conditions 
have been exceptionally favourable to Britain. 

In the first seven months of 1968 world trade in manufac¬ 
tures has been expanding at a record rate, which is not likely 
to be maintained from now on. Because many foreign 
industrialists suspect that world (especially American) 
expansion is temporarily about to fade, die prices of the raw 
materials Britain imports have fallen slightly since late 
spring ; while Britain’s export prices have continued to be 
pushed up, perhaps top greedily, during this period of easy 
foreign markets. By June Britain’s export prices (expressed 
in tchris of sterling) were some 8 per cent higher than in the 
pre-devalualtion month of October, which means that in terms 
of dollars export*prices retain only a 7 per cent cheapening 


from that 14.3 per cent devaluation. Because of this and the 
recent drop in import prices, Britain’s terms of trade are now 
only 1 per cent worse than in the pre-devaluation month of 
October—compared with the 3 to 5 per cent deterioration 
that official analysts were expecting at devaluation time. 

The Economist had believed that these temporarily 
favourable factors would give Britain a set of moderately 
cheerful trade figures at mid-year. Because of dangers in thi 
winter ahead, we have been concerned to point out that two or 
three good monthly returns would not make a pcimanent high 
summer. Now it looks as if Britain has failed to achieve even 
those two or three good returns while the weather is still 
sunny. Britain is moving towards a winter when some slow¬ 
down in American importing must be expected, and when a 
devaluation of the French franc at or before Christmas is 
entirely possible, with Britain’s visible trade still in very large 
deficit—and with foreign bankers again showing signs of 
shying away from the pound. 

This is a worrying prospect. The maddening thing is that 
it has come about even although Mr Jenkins’s budget in 
March does seem to have rolled back the internal consumer 
boom. The Treasury’s latest assessment of the economic 
situation, published this week, reports that “ personal con¬ 
sumption fell substantially ” in the second (April-June) 
quarter of the year. In detail, “ the volume of retail sales fell 
by between 3 and 4 per cent in the second quarter, with 
sales of non-food shops down by 7 per cent; new car 
registrations were almost 40 per cent lower.” Why has this 
reining back had so little effect on imports, which in July 
soared to their highest level ever ? 

One probable reason merely rubs home how necessary 
last November’s devaluation was. Just as British exports were 
often absurdly unprofitable under the old overvalued $2.80 
rate, so many foreign sales in Britain were absurdly profitable ; 
now, at the new rate of $2.40, some foreign suppliers have 
found it worth while to trim their profit margins in Britain 
and go on selling as before. Another raft of possible reasons 
can always be found in “ special factors ” (such as unusually 
high purchases of silver bullion so far in 1968), but it is 
unsafe to rely on such excuses, which always ignore other 
special faototx (unusually low purchases of some other 
materials) that yreic simultaneously working the opposite way. 

A triore.gencral reason is that, as personal consumption 
has been dropping from its peak in March, other— 
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and usually more import-intensive—sectors of demand have 
expanded by just about enough to take up the slack. The 
Treasury expects a “ rerfewed growth of output in the second 
half of the year as increases in fixed investment and stock¬ 
building are superimposed on expanding exports.” A rise in 
private industrial investment would be excel lent news for 
the medium term, but has the awkwardness of being based on 
purchases of a lot of foreign machinery. A rise in stockbuilding 
apparently already occurred between March and June. In so 
far as this was stockpiling of imported raw materials for future 
use, it was pretty inefficiently timed--just as import prices 
have been starting to droop. But more worrying is the 
evidence that some businessmen really are now inclined to 
“get out of money into goods,” on the theory that only 
inflation lies ahead. This City attitude was shown again on 
Tuesday, when the first gut reaction to the bad trade figures 
was to bid ordinary share prices to new highs. 

There may be a tendency for this flight from money to go 
especially towards forestalling purchases of imported goods, 


in fear of import controls or surcharges or mp^e exchange 
rate changes to come. The latest trade figU^cs tan mily 
encourage this disturbing mood, which some people , think 
could spread back to housewives again ;son*e lectors 6f retail 
trade report a recovery in sales since end-June. Any surge 
of sales that comes purely from dissaving is unlikely, to last 
long, in a community where fewer people have accumulated 
savings than the City of London sometimes thinks. Provided 
Mr Jenkins keeps credit policy tight and incomes policy 
tighter, as he ought to do, he should be able to hope for a 
rebound in time. But Britain may have wasted the months 
when market opportunities have been exceptionally favourable, 
so that any internal improvement from now on could be swept 
from view by a deterioration in general trading conditions. 
And another trouble is the further weakening of trust in tlu* 
Prime Minister. Mr Wilson’s fault is the opposite of that of 
the little piggy in the nursery tale. He has damaged his 
credibility by shouting too often that there is no wolf at 
the door. 



The Tories Go Back East 


Mr Heath is right to want to keep 
1971. But can he find the men ? 


Mr Heath has made sure that there will be a major issue 
of foreign policy between the Tories and the Labour party 
at the next British election. He has come close to promising 
that if the Tories are back in office by 1971 they will cancel 
Mr Wilson’s decision to withdraw all British troops from 
south-east Asia and the Persian Gulf by the end of that year. 
His remarks in Canberra on Wednesday were less than totally 
precise ; but they abandoned many of the qualifications 
that the Tories have previously hedged themselves around 
with. He is reasonably confident that Britain can afford to 
stay on east of Suez. His talks in Malaysia, Singapore and 
Australia have left him in no doubt at all that Britain’s 
friends want it to stay. Since the Tories have a lead of 15 
points over Labour in the Gallup poll in Wednesday’s Daily 
Telegraph , these countries now' have a fair expectation that 
Britain is not about to wash its hands of them after all. 

There are plenty of ifs and buts. Mr Heath has to get 
himself and his party back into office first. That may not be 
so easy in 1970, if the recovery in Britain’s economy that he is 
counting on to provide the money for an east-of-Suez policy 
has also helped the Labour party to recover some of its lost 
popularity. The longer the election is delayed the more 
expensive it will be to reverse the decision to withdraw. The 
stocks of equipment that the troops need will have been run 
down. Places like the Singapore dockyard may have been 
sold off or transferred to other uses. But it is less likely that 
the Singaporeans will take any irrevocable action now 
that Mr Heath has made his position dear. It needed some 
political courage for s Mr Heath to take this position ; it is 
not one that all Tories agree with. 

The specific problems of keeping troops east of Suez will 
already be in Mr Heath’s mind. But at the moment he is 
sensibly confining himself mainly to a general statement of 
intention. At that level he can present an argument that 
will carry weight with many people, not all of them in the 
jbry party. He says it is not his policy for Britain to maintain 

t raps in south-east Asia and the Persian Gulf indefinitely. 

|Ur enough : sooner or later the countries in these areas 
^jJjptbr capable of striking their own local balance of power. 
■'Tj|§? problem is, as it always has been, one of timing. There 


British forces east of Suez after 


are two reasons why the presence of British forces should bt* 
extended at least for the life-span of another British govern¬ 
ment: until the mid-1970s, instead of the Labour 
government’s panicky 1971. 

First, it will give the local powers a better chance to build 
up their own defence forces and, just as important, the 
economic capacity to sustain them. It will also give them 
more time to work out projects on which they can collaborate 
with one another (as the Malaysians and Singaporeans have 
begun to do on the defence of their air-space). It would be 
nonsense if these countries came to think that their protection 
began at their own borders. Some Australians have begun 
to talk about an Australia-only defence policy based on an 
Israeli-type citizens’ army. The defence of Australia does 
not begin at Darwin. It begins in south-east Asia. That is 
why Australian troops fought in New Guinea and are now 
fighting in Vietnam. 

The second reason for an extended timetable is that by 
the mid-1970s the strategic balance around the Indian Ocean 
will be much plainer than it will be in 1971. The consequences 
of the Vietnam war will have shown themselves in south-east 
Asia. In 1971 wc may still be arguing whether the domino 
theory is valid or not. By the mid-1970s it should be clear 
which dominoes, if any, are likely to need propping up. And 
in the Persian Gulf it will be easier by the mid-1970s to 
judge how keen the Russians arc to divert Middle Eastern 
oil supplies from western markets and how far they will have 
gone in building up their own forces in the region. 

But why keep troops stationed on the spot rather than 
holding them back in Britain and sending them out if and 
when they are needed ? The fact is that men on the spot 
are better, for two reasons. Their presence makes a potential 
enemy realise that they will almost certainly he involved if 
fighting breaks out. Forces held at a distance—and between 
Britain and Singapore it is a vast one—increase 1 the chance 
that a government in London would dither. The hestdelence 
against subversion lies not in the size ofthc fotueS so much 
as in the promptness of their reaction. Second, if fighting 
docs breah put it is easier to send reinforcements if men and 
facilities (not least in communications) are already there. 
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If Mr Heafth keeps the debate on this level of generality it 
will not be easy for Labour ministers to attack him* These 
axe all arguments that Mr Denis Healey was using before 
he and his colleagues ate their own words last January. 
But, as his statement in Canberra on Wednesday showed, 
Mr Heath is already starting to move beyond a declaration 
of general intent. He has made it dear that the forces allotted 
to the Far Bast will be smaller than those Britain kept there 
during the confrontation with Indonesia. He suggests that the 
Singapore naval base should be leased jointly to Britain, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Australia and New Zealand. Mr Heath 
is thinking in the right direction t towards joint defence 
arrangements for mobile forces. 

For how long ? The original deadline fixed by Mr Healey, 
between 1973 and 1977, at least had the virtue of flexibility. 
Mr Heath fright usefully explain that he is making no hard- 
and-fast commitment beyond the second half of the 1970s. 
He cannot be expected to say exactly how many troops he 
is thinking of deploying until then: it depends on the needs 
of the moment. The total size of the army, air and naval 
units would no doubt be smaller than their present strength, 
which is about 37,000 men, including Gurkhas, in Malaysia 
and Singapore (plus 11,000 in the Far Eastern fleet) and 
between 6,000 and 8,000 in the Persian Gulf.* Their task 
is to ensure an immediate commitment to the defence of 
the area. Mr Heath’s aims in the Far East might be satisfied 
by an army brigade group and a small naval task force 
grouped around a commando carrier. To give these forces the 


air cover they need, now the F-t 1 uhgvc been cancelled, he 
would have to poach at least a squadron qf Phantoms and a 
squadron of helicopters from Europe. If necewry, these forces 
could be reinforced from the strategic reserve in Britain* Later, 
with no rush about it, the gradual withdrawal of thepe troops 
could be balanced by a strengthening of mobile forces at home 
(which might be equipped with C-5A transport aircraft bought 
from the Americans) and with a decision to leave stocks pf 
equipment out in the Far East and the Gulf ready for their use. 

This is not an over ambitious programme. It would 
probably cost less than £?oo million a year. That sort of 
sum will not bankrupt Britain if its economy is being 
properly managed. A bigger difficulty will be to get enough 
recruits for the extra work Mr Heath will be giving the 
aimed services. It will not be easy for the services to hit 
Mr Healey’s present target of around 340,000 men and 
women, let alone to attract the extra 20,000 or so that the 
retention of forces in south-east Asia and the Persian Gulf 
will require. Mr Heath has a good case in wanting to keep 
a British army east of Suez a few years longer. But he must 
now think hard how is he going to attract that scarce 
commodity, labour, into the armed services. He will have to 
offer higher pay. He might try re-jigging the reserves so as to 
keep specialists in communications and the like on call, which 
would release some regulars for overseas duty. Unless he finds 
some way of raising the extra men, he may find that his good 
intentions east of Suez will turn out to be an insubstantial 
pageant. 



The Re-run Revolution 

Don't look for a climax in the struggle Mao has brought to China. 
It could go on like this for years 


Chairman Mao’s cultural revolution is beginning to look 
like the umpteenth re-run of a B-feature film. The heroes 
and villains are always the same, and each turn of the plot 
has the ring of something that has happened before. For 
foreign audiences, the sport of guessing the ending is gone. 
And even spectators in China are complaining of boredom. 

So what has happened to that stirring revolutionary 
epic that Mao Tse-tung launched with such fanfare two 
years ago this week ? The cultural revolution itself has not 
substantially changed—at least not in the last year or so. 
The more flamboyant and frightening Red Guard antics 
may have ceased. The amount of blood being shed may 
possibly have declined. But the movement is still the same 
violent, chaotic and essentially directionless drive that it has 
always been. 

The change is in our expectations of if. After two years 
we have learned—or should have—not to predict an imminent 
cataclysmic denouement. Anything is always possible in 
Mao Tse-tung’s never-never land. But by all reasonable 
calculations these things will not happen: Mao will not 
be overthrown : neither will he achieve a dramatic victory 
over his opponents. China will not tear itself apart; neither 
will it puH itself together again into the highly disciplined 
centralised dictatorship that was. The likeliest prognostica¬ 
tion of what will happen is that China will continue in the 
same half-anarchy that it is in today. 

The reason that the cultural revolution has stagnated in 
this way is basically a matter of Mao. Mao Tsr*tung 
envisioned his last great campaign as something uniquely 
revolutionary and yet ordered, totally spontaneous and yet 
totally disciplined, powered by local initiative and yet 


responsive to strong centralised control. These aims are plainly 
both too abstract and too contradictory to be translated 
into a realisable political programme. But Mao has not yet 
shown himself ready to abandon any of them. So he has 
ended up with a seesaw between the extremes of revolution 
and repression. A period of encouraging leftists and restricting 
the power of the army results in an upsurge of violence, tliis 
then calls forth an attempt to restore order by authorising 
the army to repress the revolutionaries. And so it goes on. 

The only obvious way for Mao to end this cycle wpuld 
be to sanction a full-scale and full-term military crackdown. 
But Mao and his cultural revolutionary colleagues are already 
unhappy about the extent of the army’s influence, ^ftd 
they could not allow it to grow much further at 
of the revolutionaries without endangering jfytyiNa¬ 
tions of the cultural revolution. ' ^ , , 1 

Mao's ambivalent approach to the army was lUl^eM in 
two recent major pronouncements. An editorial bn IA (fiiy 
Day, August 1st, gave a boost to the army and piobkj% riso 
signalled a concession to military demands for tougher 
measures in response to a wave of attacks on local $rmy 
posts. It condemned the crime pf u pointing the spearhead 
at the great People’s Liberation Army ” and reaffirmed the 
army’s importance as the leading defender of the local Maoist 
organs, the revolutionary committees. 

But another editorial a few days later revealed the depth 
of Mao’s fears about the army’s power. This editorial, jointly 
published in the People’s Daily, Rt4 Flag and the army news¬ 
paper, argued that contrary *0. “bourgeois reactionary 
theories’* Chairman Mao’s proletarian headquarter* is “the 
one and only leading centre 1 for f (the whole party, pinny, 
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nation and all the revolutionary masses.” As adumbrated in 
subsequent provincial Editorials, this theme of "one sole 
centre ” was intended as a warning to leftist factions which 
continue to fight One another for power and to anti-Maoist 
groups which have been setting up as rivals to the orthodox 
revolutionary Committees. A warning duly warranted, for 
factional struggles and anti-Maoist sabotage appear to be 
on the rise again and local revolutionary committees are 
clearly in an embattled state nearly everywhere. Peking has 
also been trying to prop up the revolutionary committees 
by a drive to eliminate another set of rivals—the local mass 
organisations that were the power bases of the Red Guards. 

But the failing health of the revolutionary committees 
was not the only concern of Mao and his colleagues when 
they asserted the primacy of their “ proletarian headquarters.” 
They were also talking about the centrifugal tendencies which 
have drained power away from Peking to the provinces. And 
what are these local centres of power in the provinces that 
could challenge Peking’s authority ? Not the feeble 
revolutionary committees or even the scattered groups of 
organise^ anti-Maoists. The only alternative centres of real 
power in China today—and the only ones the Maoists could be 
afraid of—are the regional and provincial forces of the army. 

The provinces where the Maoists surely have the most 
cause for worry about “ independent kingdoms ” are the five 
which have not yet made even the minimum concession of 
forming revolutionary committees. All five—Sinkiang, Tibet, 
Yunnan, Kwangsi and Fukien—are thought to be under the 
firm control of their distinctly non-Maoist military leaders. 
AH these commanders and commissars arc currently in Peking, 
as the attendance lists of an August i ith reception revealed, 
and most of them have been there for months. 

One reason for their extended presence in the capital must 
be that Chou En-lai is negotiating long and hard with them 
over the formation of the revolutionary committees in which 
their participation is essential. But another reason probably 
is that the Maoists feel a good deal safer when they have 
these powerful and potentially dangerous men under their 
direct surveillance. The commanders of Wuhan and Szechuan, 
which have already formed committees but which have been 
the scenes of considerable unrest, may be there for the same 
reason. One wonders who is minding the store in these 
tempestuous regions. But at this point the Maoists may well 
consider localised anarchy the lesser evil. 

Despite the Maoists’ well-founded worries about the army, 
they are thoroughly dependent on military help and support 
and they know it. Not only is the army the only thing 
between China and civil war. It is also the only organisation 


in the country which has proved itself capable of running 
local and national administrations in the wake of the decima¬ 
tion of party and government. Mao, for one, ivould surely 
be delighted to reduce his reliance on the army, for he has 
always been a strong believer in the party controlling the gun. 
But for all the lip-service paid to the name of the Chinese 
communist party, there has been very little specific talk 
lately about rebuilding the party and a total silence on the 
subject of the party congress which was due to be held 
next month at the latest. 

So for the moment there is little likelihood of a significant 
shift in the balance of power in China, or a significant change 
in the revolutionary order —or disorder—of things. But even 
if the cultural revolution continues to wallow in its current 
morass, this need not mean a total paralysis of China as a 
nation. Industry and agriculture can still continue to operate 
as they have during the past two years. At less than full 
steam, to be sure; industrial production is estimated to have 
fallen 15 per cent in 1967 because of revolutionary disruptions 
and agriculture is expected to suffer this year because of 
accumulated neglect. But while the losses may be serious, 
they do not mean the end of China as an industrial power. 

And China can continue to assert itself in the world too. 
Specific policies may be affected by domestic disorder, like 
the sabotage of aid shipments for Vietnam in Kwangsi 
province recently. The cultural revolution has clearly pushed 
China into certain positions it might not otherwise have 
taken—the rupture with Burma, for instance, and the long 
riot campaign in Hongkong. But despite the complete dis¬ 
array in Peking’s foreign ministry, which has lasted for more 
than a year, China has not shown itself incapable of tweaking 
a great power’s nose with impunity. Look at the release 
of Britain’s charge d’affaires, Sir Donald Hopson, this week 
while the Reuters’ correspondent, Anthony Grey, enters his 
second year of imprisonment in Peking ahd eight other 
Britons remain in Chinese detention. And, closer to home, 
China’s activities as the supply and training centre for neigh¬ 
bouring guerrilla movements have been affected by the 
cultural revolution not at all. 

It is wholly possible that the cultural revolution can 
continue for another year, or two or five. If it docs it 
would inflict fearful strains on the people of China (a mounting 
suicide rate is already a serious problem). Not the least 
affected by the strains would be the revolutionary leaders tom 
as they are between contradictory aims. But so long as 
Mao Tse-tung remains alive and committed to his utopian 
vision, the possibility of more revolution looks all but 
certain. Now for another run-through of that film. 



Mr Short's Anti-university 

It will be a disaster for Britain if the Secretary of State for Education imagines 
that he can find money to improve the schools by cutting down on 
the money spent on unpopular university students 


The universities of Britain are on vacation: the vice- 
chancellors and professors orating round the world at 
conferences, lesser dons like everyone else sporting by the 
sea. If this were term time, the uproar from them would 
be deafening. An as yet unpublished letter from the University 
Grants Committee to its clients tells them that they must 
stop all their plans for new buildings, except where contracts 
have already been signed. This could hit as much as half 
of the £29 million capital spending planned for the current 
jy 4 &r. Last January, when the Government announced its 
*cnefne* for moderating the future growth of its own 


expenditure, the universities escaped amazingly lightly. A 
-little capital spending was to be deferred in the next couple 
of years ; but no item of current spending was touched, and 
politically conscious academics assumed that the enforced 
lag in capital spending would not last long. 

Things look very different now. It is impossible to consider 
the UGC’s directive in any detail until that detail has been 
made public. But there are signs that this could be only the 
first crack in what has been for ten yeaii and more the 
universities^ smooth frontal advance towards wealth. Quite 
suddenly it has become the fashionable thing to deplore what 
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was until very lately the fashionable thing to praise* This 
sudden shift of public favour away from university expansion¬ 
ism combines in its inner recesses the envy of the young, and 
the hatred of intellectuals, that are among the chief banes of 
English political life. It is compounded by uncomprehending 
funk of the world craze for student militancy—which, 
incidentally, has so far caught on among only very few 
students here. 

Bad motives behind an argument do not of themselves 
make an argument wrong. There is a great deal at fault in 
the British universities. Most of the brand new ones, although 
some are praiseworthily to the fore in treading out new 
paths of education for their students, aim at student popula¬ 
tions of well under 5,000 ; this will make them far too small 
to operate with the range of opportunities, and the economies 
of scale, of the major seats of learning in the world. At the 
other end of the pole, the old, bigger universities—whether 
the ancient ones, or the civic foundations—have appeared 
so anxious to prove that more need not mean worse that 
they have simply provided more of the mixture as before. 

Britain urgently needs a change in its traditional sort of 
university course, the highest aspiration of the best students 
of which is usually to become university teachers themselves. 
One reason why British science graduates persist in shunning 
the non-university world—even to the extent of emigrating 
in large numbers to countries where there are plenty of 
academic jobs available—is because the sorts of courses they 
do as undergraduates or postgraduates in British universities 
instil in them the notion that commerce, or government, arc 
unworthy goals. The new, larger world of the British 
universities fails to respond to the “ national needs ” in ways 
more complex than the meie proliferation of research into 
non-subjects. The UGC’s own new revelations about the varia¬ 
tions in drop-out rates from different colleges and faculties 
indicate something very wrong with some teaching. But to 
say that too many British universities are teaching too many 
people too many wrong things is not the same as to say there 
is too much higher education. On the whole it would have 
been best to concentrate university expansion into two or 
three large new foundations, and to move much faster with 
something like the Government^ present slow-moving plan 
for polytechnics. ,Abo\ e all, far too many expensive university 
installations are ludicrously under-used, and the Government 
should push for their fullei utilisation despite the traditional 
horror of undermining academic autonomy. But too much 
has been sunk in the new universities to stop their growth now. 

The anti-university consensus is on to another argument, 
parts of which we agree with. Mr Enoch Powell, who knows 
how to choose the popular end of a discussion, has put this 
case ; and there is reason to believe that Mr Short, Secretary 
of State for Education (a blunt former major and secondary 
school teacher), may agree with it. Government spending 
on post-school education has soared in the last decade. 
Spending on secondary education was also rising a good bit 
until the crippling; cuts of last January. Spending on primary 
schools has not men a scrap, and spending on education for 
the under-fives (including the children of the really poor and 
underprivileged) has actually declined as a proportion of the 
gross national product. So should we cut the universities to 
improve the primary schools ? 

That view is too simple by three-quarters. Look for a 
moment at the record. In the past ten years seven entirely 
new universities have been established in Britain. Ten foimer 
local authority colleges, after a brief period in which they 
were called Colleges of Advanced Technology, have been 
turned into universities too. The numbers of fultaimc 
university students rose between 1953-54 and 1965-66 from 
80,60a to 169,486. The British university population— 


although still overwhelmingly of middle-class parentage—i$ 
drawn from a wider range of social origins than that of any 
other country. To achieve this the University Grants Com¬ 
mittee now hands out well over £200 million a year, while 
grants to students cost over £40 million more. 

The Robbins report of 1963—commonly blamed for 
“ creating ” a wave of university expansion, although in 
fact it merely codified and charted the trends already to rifting 
— made its projections on the assumption tha| they would 
merely satisfy the “ demand ” for places in universities, from 
those qualified on the standards of the day to go to university*' 
Since 1963, the Robbins projections of places provided h8w 
in fact been exceeded, but the demand from qualified! 
would-be entrants has gone ahead even faster than Robbins 
imagined. Two things have happened. The secondary schools 
have got better, and are bringing more of their pupils up 
to the required standard for entry. Far more important, the 
thirst for education has taken hold of the country. 

To increase the provision of degree-awarding places more 
slowly could mean lowering the targets at which secondary 
schools have learned to aim their pupils. More likely, it would 
mean frustrating a large number of qualified pupils. Schools, 
given a large number of pupils aiming for a smaller number 
of university places, would concentrate even more exclusively 
on getting their brightest pupils through the increasingly com¬ 
petitive university entrance exams. In fact British sixth forms, 
already strongly criticised for their narrow orientation toward?* 
specialised exams, would do even more narrow cramming. 

You cannot make changes in any one part of the educa¬ 
tional system without adjusting the other parts to fit. Failure 
to expand the universities fast enough would have made 
the secondary schools worse ; just as the failure to do enough 
for primary education has made the secondary schools worse. 
To get good sixth forms, you need good graduate teachers. 
Maybe you can only work effectively on one bit of the 
system at a time. The trendy thing for the past ten years 
has been to work on post-school education, and it would 
be a very good thing indeed if the next ten years were spent 
in working on the schools, particularly the primary schools. 

But you cannot make savings in one bit of education 
in order to help another bit. Savings in one sector are more 
likely to damage another sector. Much, much more needs 
spending in the schools. More needs spending on the 
universities too. There is no salvation in an equalitv of misery. 
Moreover these sorts of cuts in capital spending arc* exactly the 
kind of Government cuts that have the least merit. 

Very few of the contracts that were unsigned this week 
could have been started until after next winter, at the earliest. 
By next spring it is not impossible that the Government may 
be seeking about for some non-import-intensive sort of public 
works (projects to get the unemployment rate down. 
Universities would have filled this bill very well. By the time 
these cuts become effective, they may quite possibly be irrele¬ 
vant. If cuts are really needed in the short term to balance 
Mr Short's books, they should be made on current account 
—say, by taking 10 per cent off the total outla> on student 
grants and dons' pay. Nothing could be worse than slashing 
away now at projects which would not have come into use 
until the early 1970s. Random cuts at new capital projects 
are bound to hit the newest, most necessary projects hardest. 
It would be far better, although far harder, to cut some of the 
traditional dead wood in the univeisities. 

The wprst sort of long-term damage that any country can 
inflict on ^ itself is to. prevent its citizens getting the education 
they need, demand and are ready for. Reorganising the 
uniitblirics, pressing them to be more useful, more economical 
in thffc use of funds, more valuable to their students, is one 
nest of crabs that all governments have shirked. Cutting 
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them down is quite another affair. The educational record 
of Mr Wilson’s administration is already disastrous. 1 This is 
the crew that has cripplec! the growth of the secondary 
schools, and postponed the raising of the school leaving age. 


One hopes that some politicians will have the guts to protest, 
and loudly—even if students, like coloured immigrants, have 
become an unpopular minority in the increasingly bizarre 
world of some politicians’ imaginations. 



The Camera's Politics 

The Republican convention at Miami Beach was more of a television 
spectacular than a political event. No one loves conventions, of course, 
but is the telly any better? 


The two major American television networks’ “ gavel to 
gave! ” coverage of the Republican national convention in 
Miami Beach last week was a disturbing democratic 
experience. Their deployment of expensive men and equip¬ 
ment was, to British eyes, staggering ; during the one week 
they probably spent more than the annual budgets of the 
news services of the BBC and Independent television 
combined. It was editorial and technological overkill. And 
what they succeeded in killing was not so much their rivals’ 
audience ratings, but the political convention itself. 

On most counts the convention deserved to be buried. Its 
main function--to nominate Mr Nixon as the Republican 
candidate—had been decided long before the. delegates braved 
the hotels and the humidity of Miami Beach, and the 
proceedings at the convention proper were of a tedium which 
even the British Trades Union Congress on its worst days 
would find difficult to match. But it is very arguable whether 
it is any part of television’s function so to alter the appearance, 
and thus the character, of important political institutions, 
even if the motive is no more sinister than a desire to retain 
an audience. 

It may be, of course, that the convention is no longer an 
important political institution. The Democratic one at 
Chicago at the end of this month could well decide that. If 
Mr Humphrey emerges as the Democratic nominee with as 
little real difficulty as Mr Nixon experienced in Miami Beach 
—and he is already claiming a clear majority of the 
delegates—it would suggest that a physical gathering; together 
of delegates from all the states is no longer necessary. 
It is the one week in four years that brings th«c faithful 
together, but it has been a long time since any convention 
served any other purpose than an inconvenient place in which 
to add up the total of delegate votes committed well in 
advance. 

Leading Republicans were at no pains last week to hide 
their disenchantment with the baloney (Mr Nixon’s word) 
that surrounds the nomination process, and if the ballyhoo 
is banished from the convention floor—and it ought to be 
next time round in 1972—the conventions themselves will 
become merely, in Bagehot’s sense, a dignified part of the 
constitution. They will become what television has already 
given them the appearance of being : a television spectacular, 
something analagous to the state opening of Parliament. And 
if (either party ever decided not to gather together in one 
city and have the delegations meet simultaneously in their 
own state capitals instead, few American viewers would 
notice the difference. Indeed, the television networks would 
find it easier and less costly to link up the state capitals than 
the hotels of Miami Beach and Chicago: the one surprising 
thing is that they have not already demanded that the parties 
do not meet except on the air. They seem to decide almost 
everything else. 

If the conventions are now nothing but a television 
marathon, then no great harm is done if the networks are 
allowed to whoop it up. Delegations arrive committed, there 


is instant drama and programmes are interrupted if one 
delegate so much as sneezes, but in the end they all vote 
the way everyone knew they were going to anyway. But 
should the convention be revived (and if it isn’t in Chicago, 
where will it be?) and return to its former status as the 
genuine political machinery for selecting a presidential can¬ 
didate, then television will have to rethink its conduct, or 
have its rethinking done for it. For the really disturbing lesson 
of the American networks’ saturation coverage is that the 
more important the political event, and the longer it lasts, 
the more live television coverage of it can be expected to 
influence its outcome. If the Miami Beach convention had 
been open—that is, indecisive on the first, and largely man¬ 
dated ballot—then television would thereupon have prised 
it wide open. And had the networks prophesied, as they would 
have done, the name of the most probable nominee on the 
next, decisive ballot, they might well have ensured his success. 

Sewn up for Nixon on the first ballot as the Republican 
convention was, television’s minute-by-minute report of 
rumours or claims of erosion in this delegation or that showed 
all too clearly how the networks could influence an open 
convention’s decision if the parties dared to have another 
one. If television were to run a candidate of its own it could 
certainly get him nominated. Say it loudly and confidently 
enough that support is being withdrawn from Smith to Jones, 
and delegates who have few points of actual political 
knowledge apart from the box begin wondering whether they 
should not climb aboard Jones’s bandwagon. Their friends, 
patrons and clients, watching the show on the other side of 
the continent, ring up and wonder too whether it would not 
be a good idea to go for Jones—or else. Afterwards it is too 
late for any delegate to discover that the real erosion from 
Smith only occurred after he had heard about it on television 
and had eroded himself. The process need not even be 
deliberate. The competition between the networks is so great 
that the television commentators are inevitably carried away 
by the heady desire to be both lively and first with the news, 
whether it is real news or not. 

If the very able men who report politics on American 
television regard this as an awesome and exaggerated pro¬ 
jection of their power, they should quietly ne-rUn the 
recordings of their reports from Miami Beach, both from 
the delegates’ hotels and the convention floor, and project 
that activity into the framework of a truly open convention. 
Perhaps, because politicians grow their own armour, there 
never will be again a convention that television can bust 
open. There is anyway a desire, in the United States as in 
other countries, to fragment the process of political decision: 
to reduce it to small bodies and apparently to abhor the 
corporate decision all the more the larger it gets. The South 
at Miami Beach would not have what the northern liberals 
wanted, and the North was contemptuous of the conserva¬ 
tives. More than that, it was a very rare state delegation that 
did not remaili solid, whatever the political pressure ; as Mr 
Rbckefeller and Mr Reagan discovered to their cost, few 
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ten 

explanations to a 
successful year 


1967 was not such a good year for motor 
vehicle manufacturers. The world 
production erf cars decreased by 5%. 

The manufacture and sales of the Volvo 
Group of Companies continued their up¬ 
ward trend. Turnover increased by 12%. 


The Volvo Group of Companies is the 
second largest industrial concern within 
the engineering industry of Scandinavia. 
Turnover increased from 3,045 million 
Sw. Kr. in 1966 to 3 t 410 million Sw. Kr. 
in 1967. 

The turnover of the parent company in¬ 
creased from 1,998 to 2,171 million Sw. 
Kr. 


The exports of the Group increased by 
20 % to 1,510 million Sw. Kr. As far as 
AB Volvo was concerned the correspond¬ 
ing figures were 22.2 % and 1,301 mil¬ 
lion Sw. Kr. AB Volvo is Sweden's largest 
individual exporter. The export share of 
the turnover for 1967 was 60 %. 

Here are some of the reasons for the 
increase in turnover and export 


Safely 


Convenient servicing Service 


Economy 



Volvo has often been men¬ 
tioned as a model in the 
discussions concerning safe¬ 
ty which have become more 
intensive during recent years. 
Right from the stirt the 
company made great in¬ 
vestments in development 
and improvement of safety. 
As an example of this H can 
be mentioned that Volvo 
was the first car factory in 
the world to introduce 
three-point safety belts as 
standard... 


High 




The Volvo FB 88 is a ro¬ 
bust highway giant with 
many outstanding features. 
The tilt cab is one of them. 
It facilitates servicing of 
the engine and front end. 
A possibility to carry out 
fast and thorough servicing 
is a characteristic of every 
Volvo product... 

Test track 


Rationalization is the solu¬ 
tion. In 1954 Volvo intro¬ 
duced a service rationaliza¬ 
tion which resulted in 20 % 
lower costs for the custom¬ 
ers. It has been found 
possible to compensate for 
2/3 of all cost increases 
since this time by means 
of rationalization. Some- 
tbing new is happening 
every day on the rationali¬ 
zation front at Volvo and 
at the Volvo dealers... 





The fanner of today must 
increase profitability by sen¬ 
sible planning and rationali¬ 
zation. One way of doing 
this is to select the right 
machinery. Bolinder-Munk- 
tell is the leading company 
in Sweden for tractors and 
combine harvesters. Turn¬ 
over: 500 million Sw. Kr. 



Volvo, through its subsidi¬ 
ary Svenska Flygmotor AB, 
is supplying the Swedish 
Air Force with the ad¬ 
vanced RM8-engines for the 
most modem air craft Swe¬ 
den has ever had—Viggen. 
Viggen is mentioned with 
respect in international 
flying circles... 



Because of intensive utili¬ 
zation of the available de¬ 
velopment resources, Volvo 
has been able* to maintain 
a leading position in tech¬ 
nical development through¬ 
out the years. Take the 
dual-circuit brake system in 
the Volvo 140 series, for 
example. Each of the cir¬ 
cuits includes the brakes on 
three wheels* An idea de¬ 
veloped by the Volvo de¬ 
signers. One idea among 
many others which have 
resulted in pioneer work. *. 


To build cars for people 
who make severe demands 
on quality, economy and 
safety has always been the 
aim of Volvo. The turnover 
diagram shows how the 
purchasers have accepted 
the Volvo philosophy... 


The pu 
vehicle 


purchase of a motor 
is a significant in¬ 
vestment People want value 
tor their money. That is 
why Volvo builds cars for 
customers with high de¬ 
mands. Invests in quality, 
economy and safety... 


The Volvo 121/122 S- 
built to satisfy the demands 
of discerning car purchas¬ 
ers all over the world. As 
is the case with all Volvo 
vehicles, this particular mo¬ 
del was also designed, built 
and tested in the severe 
Swedish climate and on 
Swedish roads... 


Volvo Penta was the first 
company in the world to 
design and produce a com¬ 
bined inboard eqgine/out- 
board drive. This gave Vol¬ 
vo Penta a good start which 
has been maintained through 
intensified product devel¬ 
opment Exports account 
for 72 % of sales... 



VOLVO 
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individual delegates were willing to go back on the decision 
they had reached at home. It is local political interests that 
count even more than in the past. This is not particularly 
hopeful. If the process goes on it will merely mean that the 
power of television to influence- the decision will recede from 
the national networks at the convention to.the local stations at 
the point of delegate selection, be it state primary or other¬ 
wise. The power of television to influence any public process, 
whatever the scale, will remain. 

In Britain, that power is iecognised more readily by the 
politicians than by the television practitioners. This is under¬ 
standable. The British television journalist has had to fight 
harder for freedom from political influence than any modem 
newspaperman: this is simply because governments allocate 
transmission channels. In France, a tight government control 
has proved disastrous, both for the health of French politics 
and for television itself. In Britain, all governments have 
attempted at one time or another to dictate to television— 
Sir Anthony Eden at the time of Suez, and Mr Wilson when 
Mr Ian Smith was last in Britain, are just two examples. Even 
in the United States, politicians arc generally handled more 
reverently on the box than would prove acceptable, to 
television men at least, in this country. And yet the standards 
demanded of television are almost impossibly high in both 
countries. The public wants television to be vigorous, 
courageous and brash enough to kick down the door, then 
responsible, self-conscious and self*critical enough to act with 
discretion once it is inside. 

The British press still does not take television seriously, 
although most major newspapers in Britain now have a 
piece of the commercial television action. It is not large 
enough, it is true, to offset the papers’ loss of advertising 
revenue, but larger than they deserve for what good they 
have done for television, either through their equity holdings 
in the programme companies or through their editorial 
comment. It is time the press reconciled itself to the fact that 
television has a public impact which no newspaper could, or 
should, hope to achieve. As a public influence, it is at least 
equal to that of the churches, and it should be treated as 
seriously. 

British television has not had the same opportunity to 
display its political influence as American television has had. 
British party conferences are treated by the BBC with the 
derision, and by ITV with the incoherence that they probably 
deserve ; even so, it must be wondered how both networks 
would now react to a party conference as crucial as was the 
Labour party’s at Scarborough in i960. Both networks are 
now planning seriously fQi the next general election, and their 
plans should be of concern to the voter. Television is generally 
accepted as the main arena for political debate, especially 
at election time. But there is an unresolved conflict within 
British television over the role it should play in a general 
election. Should it simply provide the ring and let ihe parties 
fight it out according to their own rules, or should television 
set itself up as a referee ? Should (to take two examples from 
1964) television remain silent on immigration if the Labour 
party does not wish it discussed, and not mention the word 
defence if that is what the Tories want ? lThe politicians ^ 
would have no hesitation in knocking television down—but 1 
thefeleciorate ought to think differently. 


Nothing approaching the total television coverage of a 
political event, such as the American networks mount at 
their conventions, has ever been seen in Britain. The nearest 
thing here, simply a pale shadow, Is when British television 
reports the general election results—after the polls have closed. 
By then, of course, the real political process is over, the result 
is not open to persuasion, and for a night and day tdfsvitton 
is allowed the passing freedom that Rousseau ascribed to the 
British electorate itself. Otherwise the leading strings are all 
too apparent. 

Bu{ for al| its scope, and its editorial* and ^cchni&d 
brilliance, American television has no more solved t|ie central 
problem of politics on television than have the British net¬ 
works. For what about the voter—even, at Miami Beach, 
the registered Republican voter ? Certainly an American 
convention, even a tightly closed one, is a marginally there 
democratic way of electing a party leader than the British 
system of confining the selection to and from members of 
Parliament, although it is nothing like a national primary. 
Even so, politics on American television is still much the same 
as on British television—a cosy, working conspiracy between 
the journalists and the politicians. Perhaps the one really 
revealing moment of the Republican convention came when 
it was announced that Governor Agnew had declared for Mi 
Nixon, thereby virtually clinching the issue. This moved 
Mr David Brinkley, the outstanding commentator on the 
National Broadcasting Corporation, to complain that he 
lived in Maryland but nobody had asked him, or anyone 
else in the state, which way their governor should vote. If 
Mr Brinkley felt he was not participating, who did ? 

But then participation might be just another of those 
political catchphrascs which die with the old year. If it Is 
more permanent than that, then one wonders what effect 
live television coverage of the House of Commons would 
really have. Once the cameras are allowed past the door, 
the pressure would inevitably grow for total coverage, con¬ 
vention-style, especially whenever the government of the day 
appeared to be in serious danger of defeat. But to the 
politically active dissentient from the ccntie-hberal consensus, 
live television coverage of the Commons is more likely to 
lead to a deeper sense of frustration than participation 
Perhaps every voter’s home really should have one of Mr 
Wedgwood Benn’s famous instant reaction buttons installed, 
if only to give people something to punch. They got nothing 
to punch during events at‘Miami Beach—which may be not 
the least reason why some of the most articulate and politically 
conscious Americans .say so loudly that they are opting out 
of the television spectaculars this year—and the political 
process too. 
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American Survey 



Republicans with a southern 
accent 


Washington, DC 



On their way! Nixon's the one hut who's Agnew ? 


Reversing custom, last week’s Republican 
national convention worked itself down 
in four days from, a mood of victory to 
one of sober apprehension. It was the 
Democrats who were cheered up by the 
proceedings at Miami Beach—above all, 
the Democratic party regulars who were 
suddenly able to feel that their party had 
no need of an upheaval, that it could 
afTord to dodge any bold new choice 
and could safely leave to the Republicans 
the task of defeating themselves. The 
correctness of this conclusion is far from 
certain, but it is being drawn—and not 
only by Democrats,* many of the 
relatively liberal Republican delegates 
from north-eastern states departed from 
Miami Beach disillusioned. Painfully 
aware of their state of mind, Mr Nixon 
was busy on the telephone from California 
this week, offering olive branches and 
arranging meetings with Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller, Mayor Lindsay of New York 
and the Governors of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr Nixon himself must have felt ill- 
rewarded for his patient pursuit of party 
unity when his choice of a vice- 
presidential candidate was contested on 
the convention floor on the last day. The 
logic that says that the leader should 
choose his own man fpr the Vice 


Presidency flows plainly from the fact 
that, under the Constitution, the Vice 
President of the United States enjoys no 
executive powers of his own. His authority 
is limited to what the President chooses to 
give him: the Vice Presidency would not 
have grown in importance in the past 16 
years, as it has, if its incumbents had been 
selected against the wishes of their chiefs. 
Mr Roosevelt’s choices were resisted in 
1940, when he picked Mr Henry Wallace, 
and in 1944, when he selected Mr 
Truman, but each time his wishes pre¬ 
vailed. In 1920 the Republican conven¬ 
tion turned down the vice-presidential 
nominee put forward by Warren Hard¬ 
ing’s backers and chose Calvin Coolidge 
instead. But in recent times Republican 
delegates had accepted that one fight— 
that for the presidential nomination—was 
enough. 

Yet there on the television screens on 
August 8th were delegates in insurrection 
against Mr Nixon’s choice: they failed 
to persuade Mayor Lindsay of New 
York to lead them, made do with 
Governor Romney of Michigan ana were 
beaten by 1,119 to 186 on the first ballot. 
On Governor Nelson Rockefeller’s urging, 
most of the big New York delegation 
refused to join the rebels, though it shared 
their feelings. The north-eastern delega¬ 


tions were annoyed at having been largely 
left out of Mr Nixon’s elaborate consul¬ 
tations before he made his choice ; they 
were affronted that an obscure, pedestrian 
local politician had been preferred to 
any of the eminent men that they had 
to offer; and they were appalled at the 
thought of having to fight their elections 
in November with Mr Nixon and Mr 
Spiro Agnew for national leaders. Worst 
of all, Mr Nixon’s choice made them 
suspect that he had compromised with 
the southern racists and was planning a 
reactionary campaign. 

Whenever an obscure man is picked 
for Vice President (which is more often 
than not) there are gasps of astonishment. 
People had been playing with better- 
known names—Senator Hatfield, Mayor 
Lindsay, Governor Reagan. Nobody was 
more astonished than Governor Agnew, 
who declared himself “ stunned ” and 
agreed, with an engaging modesty, that 
M the name of Spiro Agnew is not a 
household word.” Two years ago the 
present Republican candidate for the 
Vice Presidency was the executive head 
of Baltimore County in Maryland. A 
lawyer of Greek parentage, he had a 
creditable record in local government 
and there his career might have remained 
had not the 1966 Democratic primary 
elections in Maryland thrown up a racist 
candidate for the Governorship whom the 
liberal Democrats in the Washington 
suburbs in the state could not bring them¬ 
selves to vote for. They gave their votes 
to the Republican, Mr Agnew, who 
consequently became Governor with a 
liberal reputation. In fact he was a 
decent, unexciting administrator whose 
inclinations lay towards moralism, pater¬ 
nalism and respectability. 

Since his election events have tended 
to push Governor Agnew to the right. 
And this is what made him suitable for 
Mr Nixon's purpose. The Negro riots 
in Baltimore and Washington last spring 
gave him a shock. Mr Agnew reacted by 
summoning local Negro leaders to a 
meeting and lecturing them (in front of 
television cameras, unfortunately) for 
their failure to keep the black community 
in order and their refusal to denounce the 
black militants. Most of them walked out 
while he was talking; even had they 
wanted to stay, the television cameras 
left them no choice. Convinced he was 
right, Mr Agnew went on lecturing and 
hi* utterances since then suggest that the 
riots were a turning-point for him. He has 
not given up his support for Negro rights, 
but when it comes to civil disorder he 
stands with the police. He has Alto had to 
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explain just what he meant by saying 
that a policeman would be right to 
shoot a suspected loots* who was 
running away. Now that Negro disorder 
has become pretty well endemic in 
American cities, a mere attachment to 
civil rights as a concept is not enough 
to save a politician from the hostility of 
the Negro movements. They want to know 
how he will behave when there is trouble. 

There is, therefore, some colour for 
the contention of the north-eastern 
Republican moderates that, in choosing 
Mr Aghcw, Mr Nixon was making a 
choice of attitudes to social and racial 
troubles. Mr Nixons acceptance speech 
at the close of the convention can be 
studied long without conclusively con¬ 
firming or refuting the suspicion. “The 
first requisite of progress is order,” he 
said at one point. But at another, “ we 
cannot have order without progress.” 
There was something for nearly every- 
lx)dy, if Everybody would read carefully. 

The irony was that Mr Nixon had 
picked Governor Agnew from a desire to 
avoid giving offence. He could have 
chosen a convinced advocate of urban 
reform like Mr Rockefeller or Senator 
Percy, or a decided opponent of the 
Vietnam war like Senator Hatfield, or a 
man who combined both stands such as 
Mr Lindsay. Had Mr Nixon looked in the 
othei direction, perhaps at Governor 
Reagan himself, he would have delighted 
the South and the old Goldwater faction 
and disposed at a blow of any serious 
threat from the third-party candidate, 
Mr George Wallace, the reactionary. 

But either type of choice would have 
mortally offended the opposing faction. 
In the event, he decided on a man very 
like himself, a pale reflection perhaps, 
hut a man whose views will give him 
personally no trouble. Governor Agnew 
stands for cautious management of the 
economy, a modest estimate of the possi¬ 
bilities of putting everything right from 
Washington, a paternal willingness to 
make things gradually lietter for the 
Nj^roes and the poor and a firm hand 
with disorder in the streets. Two candi¬ 
dates with this outlook, instead of merely 
one, leave the more liberal northern 
Republicans with a sickening realisation 
of the neutral self-righteous attitude with 
which their party bids fair to approach 
the restless, dissatisfied urban electorate 
in what might have been their year of 
opportunity. 

In many aspects—and notably in 
foreign policy, where professions of readi¬ 
ness to negotiate with ^anylwdy about 
anything were carefully blended with the 
pride of nationhood and the cult of 
strength—Mr Nixon's acceptance speech 
was meticulously balanced, leaving him 
free to come down off any fence on 
whichever side he may choose. Where 
he allowed himself to pe definite was in 
the determination to put a stop to wicked¬ 
ness of all kinds; riots, violence, pornog¬ 
raphy, drugs, organised crime, the lot. 

On its face this is safe enough. But 
it happens that, when a candidate promises 
border and respect for law” together 
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with a new Attorney General who will 
come down hard on the wicked, while 
admonishing the courts not to be so 

X iamish about the laws of evidence, 
t he says pleases the conservatives 
and the southern segregationists. The 
course of the convention had not left 
Mr Nixon in Mr Reagan's debt, 
but it had left him in debt to the con¬ 
servatives and segregationists of the South. 
They resisted the temptation to go over 
to Mr Reagan and thus preserved for 
Mr Nixon nis delegate strength on the 
first ballot. Unlike Mr Goldwater 
four years ago, he tried to avoid unnes- 
sary offence to the northern Republicans 
and has preserved a position in which 
they will support him. But that, as he 
must have seen it, was the extent of, his 
obligation in that quarter. 

What happened at Miami Beach does 
not conclusively settle what kind of cam¬ 
paign Mr Nixon will now wage for the 
residential election—much less what 
ind of Administration the United States 
will get if he wins in November. There 
have been concrete reasons for Mr 
Nixon’s every step so far. Now that he 
has the convention and the nomination 
behind him he has to think again. What 
happens at the Democratic convention 
may help or hinder him. Or he may 
decide that the logic which made it 
inescapably necessary for him to hold 
the support of the southern conservatives 
at Miami Beach will persist and that 
fending off Mr George Wallace must 
still take precedence. There is an uncom¬ 
fortable suspicion that an imaginative 
political strategy does not come naturally 
to Mr Nixon and that the blandne&s, the 
self-righteous tone and the unflagging 
caution that have marked his campaign 
so far have not been just expedient and 
unavoidable, hut are native to him. The 
autumn will show. 


/’ 


Kennedy's heir? 


Washington , DC 
The latest and by no means least ironic 
development in this strange election year 
is that the last minute candidacy for the 
Democratic presidential nomination of 
Senator George McGovern of South 
Dakota, a man of infinite good will and 
absolute minimum of guile, is being 
attributed to the most Machiavellian 
motives. Mr McGovern’s unveiling as a 
candidate just 15 days before the con¬ 
vening of the Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago is variously 
described as a spiteful retaliation against 
Senator Eugene McCarthy by former 
workers in the Kennedy campaign, a plot 
to deadlock the convention in preparation 
for the draft of Senator Edward Kennedy 
as presidential nominee and a veiled effort 
by Mr McGovern to put himself in posi¬ 
tion to be Vice President Hubert 
Humphrey’s running mate in the election. 

Remarkably, there is an element of 
truth in each of these conspiratorial 
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McGovern: another lata starter 


theories, for there is no possibility that Mr 
McGovern can become a serious candidate 
at Chicago. Nor is it likely that he will 
achieve his stated purpose of becoming a 
rallying point for former Kennedy 
supporters who caftnpt abide Mr 
McCarthy and have forsaken all hope 
that Mr Humphrey will repudiate 
President Johnson's Vietnam policy. 
Rather, Mr McGovern seems an 
irrelevancy, adding only an additional 
degree of confusion to an already con¬ 
fused and unhappy convention. 

It is a strange part for Mr McGovern, 
who has collected scarcely an enemy m 
either the Senate or the Democratic party. 
A bomber pilot who emerged from his war 
missions over Europe with the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross and a deep-seated 
streak of pacifism, he was a professor at 
tiny Dakota Wesleyan University before 
running for Congress from conservative 
South Dakota as a Democrat and winning 
in 1956 and 1958. He failed in a bid for 
the Senate in i960, served two years as 
chief of President Kennedy’s Food for 
Peace programme and won a Senate seat, 
by a majority of 500 votes, against a non¬ 
descript Republican opponent in 1962. 
Through these years in Congress and in 
the Administration, Mr McGovern has 
seldom trimmed and has taken a line more 
radical than the majority of those in his 
party, particularly in the field of inter- 
national relations. He was one of the 
earliest and most emphatic critics of the 
war in Vietnam though, characteristically, 
his criticism was never acerbic or strident. 

Nevertheless, Mr McGovern was seldom 
regarded as a serious power point either 
in the Kennedy Administration or in 
Congress. His very niceness has con¬ 
sistently led people to take him something 
less than seriously. Worse yet, even when 
he was courageously making a radical 
stand that could earn him nothing but 
trouble back home in South Dakota, there 
has been a faintly, though not un¬ 
pleasantly, ridiculous aura about him. 

It is doubtful that Mr McGovern, who 
is 46, even considered himself as a 
presidential contender until late last year 
when anti-war Democrats, frustrated over 
Senator Kennedy's refusal to run and 
desperate to find a token candidate to 
oppose President Johnson, approached 
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The secret is in the ingredients 


Fine china, concrete block, wine 
bottle, runabout boat decorative 
ceramics and endless highway. 

Just a few of the things* made 
better by key ingredients...silica or 
nepheline syenite or aggregates... 
quarried and processed and 


supplied by Industrial Minerals of minerals, oil, natural gas and 
Canada Limited, a thrusting other products, 

member of the Falconbridge group Put them (imagination and 
of mining and industrial companies. products) to work for you. 

Falconbridge, a world-ranking There's no end to the possibilities, 

group injecting imagination into 

global marketing of metals, FALCONBRIDGE" 

Toronto Canada 



•End uses include. alUoe/Glass fibre car bodies. Glass fibre boats, Glass fibre fishing rods, Glass fibre insulation, Automobile glass. Window glass for buildings. 
Glass bottles, Vitreous enamels for appliances, Decorative ceramics. Refractory cements. Autoclave concrete products. Silicon carbide abrasives. Asbestos-cement 
roofing, wallboard and pipe, Scounng powders, Building cleaner media, Poultry grits. Foundry sands, Filtering media. Exposed aggregate building facing, 
nophdlliti syenlte/Colour TV tubes. Glass fibre insulation. Automobile glass, Window glass for buildings, Gists bottles. Tumblers, Tableware. Lamp bulbs. Glass 
insulation blocks, Bathroom fixtures, Vitreous enamels for appliances, Fine dhma, Hot*l dune. Electrical porcelain. Decorative ceramics. Paint Vinyl furniture 
upholstery. Automobile upholstery. Foam rubber cushions. Foam rubber carpet backing, Vinyl ourtaine. Floor and wall tilea. Exposed aggregate building facing, 
aggregates/Autoclave concrete prottoeiA Road end driveway paving. Asphalt products. Concrete products •<$ 1906 faleonbridw Niokei Mints Lhnftad *44 
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This new series of 28-page illustrated booklets 
looks at some of the challenging problems in the 
world today, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. 
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the legal, social, political and 
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him. He refused, and the antiwar 
Democrats moved, fatefully, to Mr 
McCarthy. But the seed had been planted. 
Facing the always difficult task of 
re-election to the Senate from South 
Dakota this autumn, Mr McGovern muted 
his criticism of the war and did not even 
choose sides in the Humphrey-Kennedy- 
McCarthy three-way race earlier this year. 
When polls, however, showed him that he 
faced an easier struggle in South Dakota 
than he had expected, his interest in 
national politics revived. 

The idea of Mr McGovern entering the 


race to provide a refuge, perhaps only 
temporarilyi; jjbr Kennedy delegates came 
to member* W/ Robek Kennedy's staff 
shortly after his; assassination. Had' Mr 
McGovern moved then, he might have 
mobilised wide support and even become 
a force at the convention. But when he 
finally did announce his candidacy two 
months later in Washington on August 
10th, the most important office holders 
who had suppbfi#i Mr Kennedy—such 
as Mr Unrxih, Speaker of the California 
State Assembly, Governor Hughes of 
Iowa and Governor Hoff of Vermont— 
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were ready to endorse Mr McCarthy and 
were displeased by Mr McGovern’s move. 

Mr McGovern is actually the candidate 
of the old Kennedy staff led by Messrs 
Theodore Sorensen, Pierre Salinger apd 
Frank Mankiewicz, who simply canfiot 
forgive what they regard as 3 Mr 
McCarthy's excesses against their fallen 
chief in the primary campaigns for the 
Democratic nomination and who still long 
for a Kennedy restoration in Washington. 
Their problem, and Mr McGovern’s 
problem as well, is their inability to 
control the big blocks of delegates 


Buitding on the ashes 


The visitor to Washington who remembers 
last April's pictures of the vast pall of 
smoke over the capital is likely to be sur¬ 
prised that the damage to property was not 
greater. The chief burned-out areas lie 
along three broad thoroughfares—14th and 
7th Streets in the northwest and H Street 
in the northeast. There has been some 
boarding up and some total demolition (at 
present the wretched owners, still uncom¬ 
pensated, arc responsible for removing 
rubble and seeing that unsafe structures 
arc taken down), but there arc still plenty 
of glimpses through scarred and gutted 
shops. Some 600 buildings were damaged, 
a third of them beyond repair, and the 
financial loss is put at over $15 million. 

Negro rage over Dr King's murder was 
vented almost entirely on shops, though 
some flats went up in Hames ; the general 
pattern is of living quarters over shops in 
rows of three or four storey houses, in a 
squalid ribbon-like development of liquor 
dealers, bars, pawn-brokers, billiard-rooms, 
news-stands, with a sprinkling of branches 
of the big chain stores. That there was 
selectivity is shown by the Transcentury 
building which stands today between two 
areas of total destruction ; here graduates 
of the Peace Cdrps work on social prob¬ 
lems. Similarly Giant food stores were 
spared w'here those of the Safeway chain 
were riot; Giant has made a point of 
considering Negro sensibilities. But shops 
selling spirits and general merchandise 
were the commonest victims, pointing to 
selectivity of a different kind. 

At the hearings which the City Council 
held with admirable promptness in the 
Negro areas, it was clear that the commun¬ 
ity would demand a part in planning the 
rebuilding; some spokesmen called for 
a veto. The capital, with its Negro 
majority, its Negro Mayor and a sym¬ 
pathetic council, is anxious to bring the 
community in at .-the start- There waa also 
an insistence that shops and services in 
black areas should be run and owned by- 
black men and women, either individually 
or in co-operatives or under franchise 
agreements. (One complaint ii that of 
the hundreds of spirit licences in Washing¬ 
ton only a handful are held by Negroes.) 
Pride, the government-supported organisa¬ 
tion of young Negroes, demanded, for 
example, that all business should be 51 
per cent black-owned and that all busi¬ 
nesses, black and white; should pay back 
a share, olthcir profits to the community. 

This reflects the indignation that so 
many shops in the ghettoes jvcrc owned 
bjy absentee whites lining in, the suburbs, 
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many of them elderly relics of days when 
the districts w f ere white or multi-racial. 
Profits were siphoned off to Maryland 
and Virginia. Those profits were lower 
than those earned elscw'here, but bexause 
of high costs of operation and sheer 
inefficiency prices were higher, goods shod¬ 
dier. A congressional study of trading in 
ghettoes also singles out four chains for 
blame, though the guilt may lie more w-ith 
individual shop managers anxious to 
improve their profit showing in areas 
plagued by theft and vandalism. What 
seems certain is that there will be physical 
room and a market for both new Negro 
businesses and for the few whites who 
venture back ; many whites will not. 

1 .ast week Mayor Washington announced 
that the Ford Foundation had given the 
city $600,000 to get the ball rolling - 
good news but a reflection of the poverty of 
the city’s own resources. It hopes that 
this will not be the only contribution 
from the big philanthropic foundations. 
The money is to be used by a new Com¬ 
munity Development Committee, whose 
members include representatives of the 
white business structure, to sound out the 
Negro community and design a scheme for 
the rebuilding on which the various 
interests can agree. It will also provide help 
for those businessmen whose livelihood 
went up in the fire, enable plans and 
designs to move ahead while discussions 
ate going on and help to get Negro enter¬ 
prises started. Some of the money will be 
used to qualify the city for aid under 
various federal programmes. 


In certain ways, this is a favourable 
moment. The new housing Act has a 
federal reinsurance provision which should 
make it easier for ghetto businessmen to 
obtain quicker help for small urban 
renewal projects. P I here, will be more; 
money (if Congress votes it) for subsi¬ 
dising the building of homes for poor 
people. The real problem is w-hether con¬ 
fidence can be restored between the poor 
blacks, on the one hand, and the white 
community and the better-off Negroes 
on the other. Banks are not going to put 
up money for mortgages on new housing 
and commercial premises as long as some 
Negro militants threaten to burn 
them down if any arc let to whites. 
Capital and loans for new Negro 
businesses can come, in the main, only 
from whites. 

Consultation with Negro groups (who 
after all are not used to being consulted) 
will take time; there are complicated 
governmental alternatives to be explained 
as well as answers to be sought to more 
general questions, such as whether shopping 
centres and tall blocks of flats should 
take the place of the row-s of houses and 
shops that have gone. It is hoped that 
mutual trust can be rebuilt at the same 
time. For more help will be needed from 
the white community than government 
agencies can supply. For example, few' 
Negroes have been trained to run a busi¬ 
ness, or appreciate the burdens of taxes, 
minimum wages, proper accounting and 
stock control. If Washington’s venture 
into black capitalism is to succeed, there 
may have to be a “big brother” system 
with both white and Negro executives pro¬ 
viding expertise at the beginning. 
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originally pledged to rt Kennedy in 
California, New York and elsewhere. 
They contend that Mr McGovern, even 
if irrelevant in terms of delegates, could 
help influence the fight for a plank 
promising peace in Vietnam in the 
Democratic platform. But Mr McGovern, 
by having unconditionally endorsed Mr 
Humphrey (his former next door neigh¬ 
bour) for President should he be 
nominated, has thoughtlessly relinquished 
the only real weapon—withholding of 
endorsement—which he possessed to push 
Mr Humphrey leftwand on Vietnam. 
This has added to the speculation that 
Mr McGovern really wants to be Mr 
Humphrey's Vice President. 



Evers: southern politician 


Blacks on their way 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Anyone who was present in the Masonic 
temple in Jackson last Sunday is unlikely 
to forget the occasion. This was the state 
convention of the Loyal Democratic party 
of Mississippi, purporting to replace the 
convention held in July by the regular 
Democratic party led by its Wallaceite 
Governor, • Mr John Bell Williams. On 
Sunday a half black, half white delegation 
was chosen to go to the Democratic 
national convention ; there it will 
challenge the seating of the regular 
Mississippi delegation. And, if promises 
mean anything, its challenge will be 
supported by all three Democratic con¬ 
tenders for the presidential nomination 
and by the whole liberal establishment of 
the party. After years of trying it finally 
looks as if the coalition of black and white 
liberals, which civil rights activists in the 
southern United States have so long been 
praying for, will succeed. But an expen¬ 
sive principle is being won, the cost being 
the alienation of all the Dixiecrat 
Democrats of . Mississippi who will now 
more certainly than ever vote cither for 
the Republicans or for Mr George Wallace 
in the coming general election. 

The likelihood that the regular Missis¬ 
sippi delegation will be unseated is having 
repercussions elsewhere in the South. 
Governor McKeithen of Louisiana quickly 
added three more Negroes to his state’s 
delegation to the national convention in 
order to avert a similar challenge. In 
Georgia, however, Senator McCarthy’s 
forces swept a rebel delegation into his, 
ranks on Saturday, leaving Vice President 
Humphrey ih the awkward position of 
not knowing whether to support its claim 
to be seated 1 at Chicago (so helping his 
main rbal for the presidential nomination) 
>r a delegation almost entirely 
by the etfcenh'ic racist Gover- 
Digia, Mr Lester Maddox, who 
be known that he also harbours 
ntial ambitions. A similarly con- 
tuatjon exists in Alabama, Where 
mixed, but rival, delegations 
ng Senator McCarthy and Mr 
iphrey are«both challenging a delega¬ 



tion under the control of Alabama’s own 
ex-Govemor and candidate for the 
Presidency, Mr George Wallace. 

Liberal whites and black Democrats in 
Mississippi are understandably elated by 
these developments in the party, which 
they rightly feel that they pioneered. But 
elation may prove short lived. The new 
party they have set up, which after 
Chicago may well be recognised as the 
formal Democratic party in Mississippi, 
is already dangerously torn. It is riven less 
by race than by conflicting ambitions. In 
particular, many blacks and whites who 
led less hopeful battles for recognition in 
the past feel that Mr Charles Evers, the 
brother of a murdered civil rights leader, 
is using his national eminence to gain 
power in the new party regardless of what 
is good for it. He stampeded the emotional 
convention on Sunday into electing him 
as its representative on the Democratic 
National Committee, although the party 
leaders would have preferred Mississippi’s 
only black state legislator, Mr Robert 
Clarke. In his short, brilliant political 
career in Mississippi Mr Evers has tended 
to act with opportunism and even without 
scruple. But for America, and for the 
white leaders of Mississippi’s old Demo¬ 
cratic party, he dramatises the new resolve 
among Negro voters in the South. 


Pressed to settle 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN DETROIT 
The longest and costliest newspaper 
shut-down in American history ended on 
August 9th when the Detroit News and 
the Detroit Free Press published their 
first editions in nearly nine months. The 
News was closed by a strike of lorry- 
drivers on November 16th ; when mem¬ 
bers of other trade unions refused to 
cross the picket lines,, the Free Press , 
the city's other leading daily paper, shut 
its doors under a mutual assistance pact. 

The imam most responsible for starting 
the strike was probably Mr Elton Shade, 
the young secretary-treasurer of the local 
branch of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, who aspires to become head 
of the hational union one day. He paught 
newspaper negotiators ,and gove^ment 
mediators hv surprise wh&i he took his 
lorry-drivers out while bargaining, . for 


higher wages was under way in Novem¬ 
ber. He was said to believe that a quick 
strike would bring a better settlement 
since newspapers would not want to risk 
losing advertising over the holiday season. 
But the papers did not give in. 

Two days after the strike started, the 
first of several “ temporary ” newspapers 
was on the street ; all were distributed 
by lorry-drivers normally employed at the 
two regular papers. The ventures were 
remarkably profitable for many of these 
men and eventually the News filed damage 
suits against some of them, accusing them 
of illegally appropriating circulation lists 
from the News. At this point the team¬ 
sters’ union forced the “ vulture press ” to 
close by demanding that these interim 
papers meet the contract provisions. that 
were being put to the two regular papers. 

The teamsters finally approved a new 
agreement on March 15th but by then 
some of the other 13 craft unions, 
including the printers, pressmen, photo- 
engravers and paper handlers, whose 
contracts had expired at the same time, 
had gone on strike in their turn. The 
teamsters settled for an increase of $30 
a week in wages and benefits over three 
years, but this was not enough for the 
others. Dr Nathan Feinsinger, a noted 
mediator, was then brought in and 
eventually he recommended a settlement 
of $33 a week. The craft unions promptly 
rejected this. The News then threatened 
to publish without the unions and began 
to train editorial and business office 
employees to print the paper. At this point 
the most influential trade union in the 
area, the United Automobile Workers, 
frightened at the prospect of such a con¬ 
frontation, persuaded the craftsmen to 
accept $33 and management to shorten 
the length of the contract to 34J months. 

The strike was a bitter one but men 
on both sides of the bargaining table in 
Detroit are, it seems, determined to avoid 
such confrontations in the future. Both 
newspapers insist that they will not he 
silenced again, even if this means publish¬ 
ing without the unions, and there is a 
move to have the 14 unions bargain as 
a group. This would weaken the com¬ 
petition between the various labour 
negotiators, each trying to do better than 
the next, which makes them all afraid 
to reach a settlement. 



Down-to-earth 

Gene 


Washington, DC 

41 Gene does not want to occupy the 
Presidency, he wants to purify .it ’' is how, 
in a frustrated moment, a dose friend 
of Senator Eugene McCarthy describes 
him. The McCarthy campaign has often 
found itself with *n elusive figurehead. 
But a noticeable change has come over 
Mr McCarthy’s Candidacy for the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination since the day of the 
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SASEBO 2 down and 11 to go 



Present world trends favour ever-larger vessels and 175,000 
DWT tankers have now become the standard size of the “Big 
ship age." 

Sasebo built its first 175,000 DWT tanker "T.T. Bulford" in 
June 1968, and this has now been delivered to its owners, the 
Blandford Shipping Co., Ltd. of the United Kingdom. A second, 
for the Oriental Petroleum Carriers Inc. of Liberia has already 


taken the water, and the keel of the third, {or the Kuwait Oil 
Tanker Co. of Kuwait has now been laid. A further ten are 
on order. 

With ships ever increasing in size Sasebo is enlarging its No. 3 
dock to take vessels up to 300,000 DWT. Shipping realities call 
for ever bigger and more efficient vessels. Sasebo stands ready 
to supply the ships that the industry demands. 

Sasebo Heavy Industries Co„ lid. 

HIAD Officii Tokyo. Japan Telex. TK4245 "SSKDOCK" Cable Address. SASEBODOCK TOKYO 
SAMBO SHIPTARDi Nagasaki, Japan Telex. 7482-1? "SASEBODOCK SAS" Cable Addressi 
SASEBODOCK SASEBO 

OVIRSIAB OFFICISt□ London Offltai Blshopsgate House, 80 Blshopsgate, London, E.C. 2. England Telex. 25591 "SASEBODOCK LDN" UK Cable Address. SASEBODOCK LONDONEC2QNa« York 
ONImi 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.5.A. Telex. 421675 "SASEBO NEWYORK" USA Cable Address: SASEBODOCK NEWYORK □ Hong Kong Offltai Hong Cheng Bldg.. 5, Queen's 
Road. Central, Hong Kong Cable Address. SASEBODOCK HONGKONG □ Oslo Aaonti NIELS EBBESEN & CO. Karl Johansat 13B. Oslo 1, Norway Telex. 6675 (TRANSAIR O) NORWAY 



NEW ISSUE 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only . 


$5,000,000 

Domestic Air Express, Inc. 

5^ % Convertible Subordinated Debentures, 
due August 1, 1988 


August 14 , 1968 


L. M. Rosenthal & Company, Inc. 

Wm. Brandt s Sons & Co., Ltd. Cazenove & Co. L Messel & Co. 

Pierson, Heldring & Pierson Singer & Friedlander Svenska Handelsbanken 

’ Limited 

Ufitec International Vickers, da Costa & Co, 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Californian primary election and of the 
shooting of Senator Robert Kennedy, It 
Has become more serious in manner, it has 
shed as much as it can its look of amateur, 
youthful enthusiasm and it has concen¬ 
trated above all on answering the main 
criticism of its opponents—that Senator 
McCarthy is not a viable or suitable 
candidate for the White House. 

The change to more specific speeches 
and to publishing the sort of detailed 
statement more usually associated with 
Kennedy campaigns began in late June. 
Until then Mr McCarthy’s “ policies ” 
were generalised statements of his own 
unspectacular record as a member of 
Congress seasoned by occasional out¬ 
bursts of impatience that his hearers 
should not already know what his position 
was. By mid-June harder-headed advisers 
had taken over from the group of gentle 
courtiers who had been his main compan¬ 
ions in the early days ; the new advice to 
him was to storm the newspaper-reading 
public with position papers. 

Chief among the new men was Mr 
Richard Goodwin who (after failing to 
persuade Senator Robert Kennedy to run 
against President Johnson) worked with 
Senator McCarthy, not always happily, 
until Mr Kennedy finally decided to run 
after all. Mr Goodwin returned to Senator 
McCarthy when Mr Kennedy died. He 
brought with him the Kennedy conviction 
that issues are only worth raising when 
fully thought out and a direct liaison 
with Senator Kennedy’s forces. Some of 
these are helping Mr McCarthy without 
wishing to announce the fact publicly. 

Senator McCarthy was further swayed 
towards a more down-to-earth method of 
campaigning by a Washington lawyer, Mr 
Thomas Finney. But Mr Finney resigned 
early this month when the Senator refused 
to give him the job of managing strategy 
at the coming convention—work which is 
being done by Mr Stephen Mitchell, a 
more uncompromising member of the 
high command who has the confidence 
of Mr McCarthy’s young crusaders. 

The decision to dwell on detail has 
released the energies of American 
academics, heavily for Mr McCarthy all 
year, but without an outlet until very 
recently. There are now half a dozen 
papers on various aspects of the urban 
crisis and poverty in the process of being 
published. A major dissertation on taxes, 
a subject on which Mr McCarthy regards 
himself as an expert and on which he 
feels his views have been misrepresented, 
is the result of a meeting of many 
university minds. A general economic 
statement^ is receiving detailed criticism 
from Professors J. K. Galbraith and 
James Tobin, although any direct con¬ 
nection of * 1 their names with the end- 
result is being avoided. Similarly, though 
there is an effort to prevent it becoming 
publicly known, Professor Jerome Wiesner 
was mainly responsible for Mr McCarthy’s * 
statement on arms control immediately, 
following the sighing of the nuclear non- - 
proliferation toeaty. On one subject, how¬ 
ever, the war in Vietnam, Mr McCarthy 
remains wholly his own man. 


Submarine warfare 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT """ 
An “ end run ” around to Congress, by¬ 
passing the Secretary of Defence, is the 
time-honoured way for the military to 
put pressure on the Secretary to yield on 
weapons and budgetary matters. The 
Navy is expert at it. This year it has not 
only staved off cuts in the budget for the 
construction of nuclear submarines but it 
has also obtained a public promise from 
Mr Clark Clifford,' the present Secretary 
for a new “ super-high-speed ” attack 
submarine costing more than twice as 
much a r s the $60 million Sturgeon 
submarine now coming off the slipways. 

The JVJavy also wants to build a new 
“ super-quiet ” nuclear submarine but so 
far it has not sold this programme to the 
Defence 1 Secretary’s advisers on systems 
analysis and engineering, who practice 
cost-effectiveness theories brought into the 
Department by the former Secretary, Mr 
McNafoara. But Congress prides itself on 
having pushed nuclear submarines on a 
reluctant defence establishment in the 
nineteen-fifties and is ready to do so again. 
Both the; Senate Armed Services Commit¬ 
tee and the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy have published special reports on 
the submarine dispute, roundly castigating 
the Defence Department for foot-dragging. 
The Navy rests its case for a larger, better 
undersea fleet on the recent discovery 
that the Soviet Union now has a nuclear 
attack submarine which can keep up 
with fast carrier task forces, at least for 
limited distances. 

The speed of the new Russian vessel 
was a sharp surprise to Navy operators 
and to the American intelligence estab¬ 
lishment. Now even faster Russian sub¬ 
marines are predicted which could outrun 
the 30-knot Sturgeons. Navy officials told 
Congress that the Soviet Union has more 
modem and more capacious nuclear 
shipyards than the United States and that 
it is clearly out to gain dominance in 
undersea warfare. Among other recent 
products of the Russian yards, they said, 
are two large missile submarines with six¬ 
teen launching tubes apiece, like the 
American Polaris vessels. The star witness 
was Vice Admiral Hyman Rickover, the 
salty old chief of naval reactor develop¬ 
ment, who justly considers himself the 
father; of the nuclear submarine. 

He denounced what he called the 
delays and harrassment inflicted on his 
work t by Dr John Foster,, the Defence 
Department’s director of engineering and 
research. Admiral Rickover* piquewas * 
aroused by Dr Foster’s order that Jthp 
Navy suspend work on an 
quiet submarine using an electric 
principle and even more by . 

suggestion that jhe Nsyy'i LLlJL ‘ 
submarine should await fuifhfec* 

meats in nuclear '.pstmUo 

design, going beyond 1 Wfc * 'jtmiM ' $it 
under the Admirers directum. " I told 
Dr Foster if he wanted to try out the 
laws of nature he could jump off top 


3; 1 


of the Pentagon,” 'J&P* 
the Senate Aimed , 
ttis performance thought % rJrSKE 
from Mr Clifford. ^ 'rf 

It is unclear whether Dr F$L. 
Admiral Rickover will have the finals. 


in the design of the high-speed sub¬ 
marine announced by the Defence 
Secretary on July i ith but the Secretary’s 
decision to proceed with the new sub¬ 
marine was, clearly, a victory for the 
Navy and a direct result of its campaign 
to persuade Congress. Mr Clifford is 
giving almost all his time to the War in 
Vietnam and he has apparently decided 
not to get embroiled in the controversy 
over weapons which embittered relations 
between Mr McNamara and Congress. 


Cotton diplomacy 

President Johnson’s first veto of a Bill this 
year slaps down an attempt to cash in on 
last year’s war in the Middle East by the 
American producers of extra long staple, 
extra high priced cotton. The amount of 
this profitable crop that they may plant is 
restricted by law and has been cut recently 
in an effort to reduce the surplus stock held 
by the government under the price support 
system — still about two years’ supply. 
Rather more than tto,ooo bales are im¬ 
ported each year under a quota arrange¬ 
ment, with 27,000 bales coming from Peru 
and the rest from Egypt and the Sudan, 
two countries which broke off diplomatic 
relations with the United States last year 
because of its support of Israel in the war. 

The Bill which has now been vetoed pro¬ 
hibited imports of extra long staple cotton 
from countries which had broken off rela¬ 
tions and permitted Americans to increase 
their output to make up the difference— 
about 56,000 bales a year, nearly as much 
as they grow at present. The main reason 
for the veto was a matter of principle, that 
it tied the hands of the President in the 
conduct of foreign affairs and made trade 
relations depend on diplomatic ones. But 
other objections were that the Bill was 
protectionist and would be detrimental to 
both consumers, and taxpayers. 


AMERICAN-EGYPTIAN COTTON 
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If you can think of a better 


number, go to it 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The- guesses about how many North 
Vietnamese soldiers ate. infiltrating into 
South Vietnam are getting to be a bad 
joke in Saigon. General Westmoreland 
started things rolling when he announced 
last May in Bangkok that 15,000 North 
Vietnamese had come south in April, the 
first month after President Johnson’s 
partial bombing pause. Mr Clifford, the 
new Secretary of Defence, later forecast 
a rate of 20,000 a month from June 
through August. President Johnson has 
recently declared that the July rate was 
actually 30,000. If you add up all the 
maximum estimates, you get a total 
number of northern soldiers coming south 
so far this year of around 110,000. 

For the American soldiers and their 
allies hunting for the enemy in the rain 
around Saigon these figures have an 
elusive quality. The trouble is that these 
maximum estimates have come from 
politicians or senior generals. They are 
not, it seems, the product of the machinery 
that the American command in Vietnam 
has set up to calculate the rate of infiltra¬ 
tion. They are far higher than the South 
Vietnamese estimate this week. The usual 


intelligence procedures demand that no 
North Vietnamese unit can be confirmed 
as having arrived without the direct 
information of two prisoners, defectors or 
captured documents. A unit is termed 

probably infiltrated ” on the basis of one 
prisoner, defector or document. 

It was in this way that the American 
command estimated that about 7,000 
northerners a month were coming south 
in the latter part of last year. Experience 
showed that it took about six months 
from the unit’s arrival to gather the 
necessary information. On this basis it 
would have taken until now to work out 
the figures for last January. 

Militaj7 spokesmen in Saigon, obliged 
to explain the remarks of their masters, 
say that you can now guess the current 
infiltration rate by the amount of truck 
traffic observed on the trails heading 
south. Experience, they say, has shown 
there is a correlation between the two. 
(But trucks carry supplies, not men—or at 
least they usually have done until now.) 
The spokesmen also claim that more newly 
infiltrated northerners are being captured 
more quickly than before, which also 


speeds up the process. 

Yet there are many people in Saigon, 
and not just journalists either, who remain 
suspicious of the new big figures. They 
do not deny that the rate is up: one 
qualified source this week gave a guess 
of 15,000 a month. But they point out 
that for the North Vietnamese to get 
iio,qoo men into the south they .would 
have had to set something like 140,000 
moving from the assembly points. It is 
usually estimated, on the basis of evidence 
given by prisoners and defectors, that 20 
per cent of the infiltrators are stopped by 
American bombing or by sickness. 

The problem is made no simpler by the 
American command’s failure to update its 
enemy order of battle to take account 
either of the new infiltration estimates or, 
indeed, of the estimate of the number of 
men the communists have lost since their 
February offensive. The enemy’s military 
strength (excluding guerrillas, who are no 
longer included in the order of battle) is 
given as between 207,000 and 220,000. 
This figure has stayed unchanged since 
March. The estimate before the February 
attack was between 223,000 and 
248,000. The American command has also 
claimed that more than 120,000 of the 
enemy were killed in the first six months 
of the year. The journalist is left to 
conclude on his own that, if the maximum 
figures for both enemy killed and infiltra¬ 
tion are correct, the latter has come close 
to balancing out the former. 

But it would be grossly misleading to 
advance this as anything more than a 
guess. In this curious war statistics often 
seem to offer the only hint of the way 
it is going. But in this case the temptation 
should be resisted to read too much into 
figures that may eventually be con¬ 
siderably revised. 

It is even harder to tell what effect the 
partial stoppage of the bombing since 
March 31st has had on the number of 
men coming through. Few people in 
Saigon argue outright that infiltration has 
increased because of Mr Johnson’s limita¬ 
tions on the bombing. You even hear 
some people claim that the concentration 
of the bombing on the “ p anhandl e ” area 
of North Vietnam south of the 19th 
parallel should make it more effective. 
But in recent weeks some aiipower has 
been deflected to the war in the south, 
away from the infiltration Routes. If the 
American air force has a real complaint, it 
is that the limits on the bombing have 
left North Vietnam above the. 19th parallel 
free to make good its damaged targets at 
an alarming cate. * . i , 
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Greece 


The politics of Papa 

Predictably, an attempt has been made 
on the life of Mr Papadopoulos, the 
Greek prime minister ; and almost equally 
predictably Mr Papadopoulos has 
emerged unscathed and has thanked the 
Almighty for his deliverance. “ God is a 
grecophile,” he said, and “ has protected 
Greece once more.** 

After some confusion, the would-be as¬ 
sassin has been identified as Alekos 
Panaghoulis, a militant leader of the 
PapandreoUs’ youth organisation which 
whipped up frenzied demonstrations in 
Athens three years ago. On hearing the 
news in Stockholm, Professor Andreas 
Papandreou immediately hailed the at¬ 
tempt as an “ act of heroism." Whether it 
marks the beginning of a concerted 
guerrilla campaign is anybody’s guess. The 
odds are that it does not , but some of the 
more militant resistance leaders want to 
destroy the Papadopoulos regime now — 
before it gets some degree of public en¬ 
dorsement in the plebiscite on the con¬ 
stitution next month. 

The danger is that Tuesday’s melo¬ 
dramatic event will make the whole 
situation seem much more simple than 
it in fact is. The resistance groups are 
appallingly disunited, in the best Greek 
tradition : and Professor Papandreou’s 
attempts to nobble the leadership of a 
unified resistance movement have only 
bred distrust and disunity among the 
groups he is trying to co-oidinate. It is 
not inconceivable that before this tragic 
and lunatic interlude in Greece's history 
is over they will be fighting one another 
rather than collectively fighting the junta. 
Similarly, the ju^ta itself is far from 
being the monolithic entity it appears on 
the surface ; Mr Papadopoulos has had 
to display some modicum of political skill 
to hold the disparate groups together. 

For all his faith in divine providence 
Mr Papadopoulos is obviously a worried 
man. The assassination attempt looks like 
being the pretext for a policy of brutal 
repression of “ fascists " and 11 com¬ 
munists ’’ alike ; within a matter of hours, 
many eminent and obviously innocent 
people were rounded up, including retired 
right-wing officers, Centre Union politi¬ 
cians and journalists. If the colonels have 
any sense at all, they will act with res¬ 
traint, allow next month’s plebiscite to be 
carried through as normally as possible, 
and proceed to the holding of elections. 
But this may be wishing for the moon. 

The pivotal question, however, may be 
the role of Mr Karamanlis, the former 
Radical Union prime minister. He has 
denied that he plans to return to Greece 
at this stage ; but he h obviously waiting 
to see which way the tSM is going to jump. 
According to reliable Reports, he r was 
secretly contacted in Paris—where he has 
been ‘in voluntary exile since 1963—by 
a qUaSi-offidal representative of the junta, 
and was told that if he would retuto and 


INTERNATIONAL REPORT 

accept the new constitution the way 
would be paved Cpjr hit re-emergence as 
a national leader. How much confidence 
Mr Karamahlis ha* placed in this 
assurance is unknown ; but he has been 
significantly silent about the junta's mis¬ 
deeds for a long time. The Americans 
are in touch with him—perhaps too 
closely in touch—and would be delighted 
if he would go back to Athens and make 
the junta respectable. 

If he should decide on this course he 
will automatically alienate himself from 
Professor Papandreou and the other 
resistance leaders. Athens would become 
the scene of fierce political in-fighting, 
from which the strangest alignments might 
emerge. But this would be better than 
prolonged dictatorial rule, or civil war. 

Nigeria and Biafra _ 

The deaf and the 
dumb 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

The negotiations to end Nigeria’s civil 
war, said one of the leading participants 
at the Addis Ababa talks this week, have 
become “ a dialogue of the deaf and the 
dumb." Malapropism aside, his analysis 
is perfect. Despite the evidence that the 
federal forces have the upper hand, Biafra 
has shown no more intention of signing 
away its sovereignty in Ethiopia than it 
did at the last abortive negotiations in 
Uganda. Despite the evidence that an 
occupied Biafra will remain implacably 
hostile to federal authority, Nigeria shows 
no more willingness to dilute its dream of 
reunification than before. The two sides 
have been reading their own versions of 
the federation’s unhappy history to each 
other and to the emperor of Ethiopia, but 
the record they are making for historians 
seems likely only to prove Chief Enahoro’s 
contention that “ there are no angels on 
any side in the Fecent history of Nigeria." 


3 1 

At the emperor's prodding, the dele¬ 
gates turned away this week from the 
apparently insoluble problem of negotiat¬ 
ing a settlement and k ceasefire 1 6 tfbe 
theoretically more tractable question of 
relieving starvation in the east. In prtktice, 
however, their proposals on the shipment, 
inspection and distribution of food and 
medicine turned out to be just as far 
apart as their views on sovereignty, 

The question of relief supplies is just as 
political as the other items On their 
agenda. Biafra will accept airborne sup¬ 
plies that do not bar its remaining airstrip 
from also handling the trickle of military 
goods that still comes in. Nigeria will 
help move goods by road between the 
fighting lines so long as the traffic requires 
no extensive demilitarised areas and 
clearly shows the world how physically 
isolated the secessionists have become. 
Between these positions lies Emperor Haile 
Selassie’s hope for a Nobel peace prize 
this year. But the hope is frailer every 
day. 

At midweek the emperor proposed a 
two-phase airlift that would allow the 
federal authorities to inspect shipments at 
one of their own airports before giving 
safe conduct to the planes for onward 
journeys to Biafra. The Biafrans seemed 
pleased with the idea, but the Nigerians 
were most reluctant to accept it. Perhaps 
in order to bring additional pressure on 
lx)th sides, the emperor sent out a call to 
the other five members of the Organisa¬ 
tion of African Unity’s' consultative com¬ 
mittee—as well as to General Go won and 
Colonel Ojukwu—to come to Ethiopia to 
give the talks fresh life. 

Both sides would now like to leave 
Addis Ababa. The Biafrans want to get 
on with the lobbying that they hppe will 
bring them favourable results at the 
OAU summit meeting in Algiers on Sep¬ 
tember 13th. The Nigerians want to get on 
with the" war, which they hope they can 
push to a situation that will preclude 
the necessity of mentioning Biafra in 
Algiers. As matters now stand, the 
Nigerian crisis is the sixth item on the 
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co^jrcncc agenda; And likely to 
prwetbemost diyisive subjdct jgie OAU 
Has fac^l,‘.W its five-year life. Tanzania, 
Gabon^ tfie ivory Coast and Zambia,, are 
certain to support Biafra,and they may 
well bring in other nations, especially 
former French colonies bbedient to the 
siren song of the Elysee.; It could be that 
many African leaders* distress over the 
plight of JJiafra’s civilians will outweigh 
thair conventional fear of the spread of 
the idea of secession among their own 
minorities. 

Romm Catholics 

■>' . M’ fr v.. .. . .. 

Overthrowing the 
tables 


Another turbulent week for the Roman 
Catholic church. The dispute over the 
birth-control encyclical has moved on 
from theology to the grittier subject of 
ecclesiastical discipline. 

In England a priest was suspended 
from 'his duties for refusing a demand 
from his vicar-general to stop publicly 
criticising the encyclical Professors of 
theology were banned from Confession and 
preaching in Ireland and Australia. In 
Britain an opinion poll showed that' 53 
per cent of Catholics thought members 
of the church should obey the papal 
ruling, 37 P® r cent did not. 

From Brazil (annual population growth 
3 per cent), where a Rio de Janeiro 
opinion poll showed 50 per cent of those 
questioned critical of the encyclical, 47 
per cent in favour, President Costa e 
Silva sent the Pope a message expressing 
“ gratitude and satisfaction ” in the name 
of the people and government. In Colom¬ 
bia, where the Pope is due on August 
22 nd for a eucharistic congress and a 
meeting of the Latin American bishops, 
the foreign minister, who had criticised 
the encyclical, found it expedient to 
resign. 

centre, the, Pope at 
m w: onAttfp m nth humbly 
7JI". Wr rerntbree 'the pap*l 
11 . qvte,. and sought 

accepted the 
.* both Umngr ■ and 
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f of lacking the 
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conference 

conscience” riSwfttng 
ie encyclical, a step already 



announced in Holland and Belgium. But 
from Poland Cardinal Wyszynski declared 
his full support. So, too, did Athehagoras 
I, patriarch of the Orthodox church. 

Perhaps it was pure coincidence, 
though a Vatican spokesman was not so 
sure, that the Vatican’s Swiss guards 
chose this moment to grumble so much 
(if not to threaten a strike* as some reports 
had it) at overwork and underpay that 
they are to have their duties cut. But the 
week’s most striking event was no coin¬ 
cidence. In Santiago, Chile, the cathedral 
was occupied for 14 hours on Sunday 
by priests ^nd laymen denouncing 
11 a Church too concerned with the 
rich.” Seven priests were later suspended 
by their archbishop, Cardinal Silva. 
Their passions, he said, had triumphed 
over the ideals of the Gospels. 

South Africa 

The cramped ones 
are squeezed out 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA 
CORRESPONDENT 

In a country where a cabinet appointment 
has come to be regarded as something of 
a life peerage, Mr Vorster’s big shake-up 
last week came as a shock. There had 
never been anything like it. An occasional 
shift of portfolio perhaps, a new man 
brought in here, an old man retired there ; 
but, generally speaking, in the close in¬ 
group of Afrikaner Nationalist politics 
ministerial office was an inalienable 
reward for services rendered. A change 
had been expected, but nothing like this. 

Mr Vorster announced the first instal¬ 
ment on the morning of August 9th : 
the dismissal of one minister and one 
deputy minister. The bombshell came that 
evening : three more ministers sacked, 
four new ones appointed, plus four new 
deputies, and a reshuffle that left only 
four of the 18 portfolios unaffected. 
But now that the dust has begun to 
settle, South Africans are realising that 
npt much has changed besides the names : 
it is still the same government with the 
same policies. The day of appoint¬ 
ment on merit been brought closer, 
but, that apart, Mr Vorster’s changes are 
of greater significance to the Nationalist 
party than to the country. 

Some of the axing was to dispose of 
deadwood. But the real object. Was/to 
strengthen .Mr Vorster in the ideological 
dispute that has arisen within his party 
in. recent months between the' verligte 

eniy^ned ”) wing. apdU the .writ- 
. (that it, IiwrWh^uChc cramjfed 
•*aaL '&*§«»%, the ir over 

Afatom# sw J itfafe ;$4ktio|Mtup .With 

ponby ; * m’:. 

terabitthd 

eounk 



those: 


states which are 


economically beholden to it anyway, and 
then by going out into the wider world 
preaching thp validity t AncJ jn<pi^ tff 
apartheid. The ‘’cramped’’ believe the 
volk should stick to the traditional isola¬ 
tionism which has stood it in such good 
stead for so long. The outward-looking 
policy, they say, will end in concessions tp 
foreign criticism, and the foundations of 
Afrikanerdom will be weakened. 

Mr Vorster has identified himsfelf 
firmly with the verligte strategy, which 
he is convinced is already paying 
dividends. The most powerful figure 
among the verkramptes has been the 
minister of health, Dr Albert Hertzog, 
son of the former Boer general and first 
Nationalist prime minister. Dr Hertzog, 
a skilled political intriguer from way 
back who has money and press interests 
behind him, has been undercutting Mr 
Vorster for months. But the inventor of 
South Africa’s detention laws is no man 
to be trifled with. He has decided to 
crack down on the verkramptes. When 
some Pretoria students recently circu¬ 
lated an anonymous letter smearing him 
as a liberal, Mr Vorster put his formidable 
security police on their trail. The students 
were quickly found, and this week were 
publicly expelled from the party. Mr 
Vorster made his first move against Dr 
Hertzog last February, when he stripped 
him of the important portfolio of posts 
and telegraphs, which includes control of 
the country’s radio services. Now, on the 
eve of the party’s annual round of 
provincial congresses, he has moved in 
for the kill, dropping Dr Hertzog 
altogether and furnishing himself with 
a wholly verligte cabinet. 

But although the two factions disagree 
on the face to be presented to the outside 
world, they are fully agreed at home. 
Apartheid will remain unaffected by the 
cabinet changes. If South Africans needed 
any reminder of this they did not have 
long to wait. The day after the reshuffle, 
the minister of Coloured affairs, Mr 
Marais Viljoen, told a meeting of young 
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For 2 years we’ve been talking 

about SASpitality. and bless 

them all.so have our passengers 


When you talk about how good you are it doesn't mean much. But when other people do, then 
it's a compliment. So when we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how good our SAS- 
pitality is, we don't expect you to take much notice. But when our passengers talk about it... 
then it's a different kettle of fish. And that’s just what our customers have been doing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service. The 
next time you're planning a trip, why don't you fly SAS? It’ll give you something to talk about 
to your friends. 



Call your SAS awthonand Travel agent or London—01 784 4020, Briatd)—aQ27 2 292130, Birmingham—-021 236 8806, 
Wanchesttr—461 832 8431, Newcastle—063 2 jtIM*, GI**tJOW—041 248 8832. Dublin 779318 
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Outward-going—on antt-guarrilia manoauura* n 

Nationalists in Pretoria that separate 
development could never provide the 
Gape Coloured people with a “ home- 
land " of their own, because this would 
entail too great a sacrifice hy the whites. 
It was the first public utterance from the 
new, enlightened cabinet. 

Latin America 

Integration, kind of 


Six Latin American countries got together 
this week to try to form a common 
market. At the end of the meeting in 
Cartagena, Colombia, thrte members of 
this so-called “Andean group’ 1 —Colom¬ 
bia, Bolivia and Chile—were ready to 
agree. But Peru, Ecuador and Venezuela 
were still saying no, and seemed likely 
to go on saying it. 

This attempt at subregional integration 
dates from 1966. At that time the 
embryonic pan-Latin-American common 
market was getting nowhere in its product- 
by-product talks, and the growth of trade 
among member countries was slackening, 


wr Bhodmia 

from 30 per cent in 1964 to 7 per cent 
in 1966. But farther north the central 
American common market—the first 
attempt at subregional integration in 
Latin America—had produced a five-fold 
increase in trade among its members, and 
an unprecedented inflow of foreign 
capital: direct private investment from 
abroad surged from some $17 million a 
year to more than $60 million. 

The way ahead seemed clear: sub¬ 
regional integration first, Latin American 
integration later. The idea was pushed 
forward by Colombia, and backed by the 
United States and the Inter-American 
Development Bank. To bank officials it 
made economic sense, but, just as impor¬ 
tant, it made public relations sense : it 
Would give the foreign investor a new 
image of the countries concerned—a big 
point for a half-continent whose inflow of 
foreign capital only keeps pace with the 
outflow of dividends and interest. 

But private industry had its own ideas, 
and at Cartagena they could no longer be 
ignored. The impression of imminent 
agreement given by the politicians, who 
had done most of the previous talking, 
collapsed before the demands of the 


private sector, represented, notably, by the 
Venezuelans. Oil revenuh make? Venezuela 
much the wealthiest of the she countries, 
andMjtast of ell just before a piesident&I 
election, when all Venezuelan politicians 
are at the mercy of local pressure groups— 
its claims cannot easily be shrugged aside. 
* Current thinking on economic integra¬ 
tionfound little echo in the condkljbjprput 
forward by the private sgc|j»i^l«h^gh,the 
Venezuelan delegatiom v .phiy argued that: 

Integration should cover hew fields of 
production only; “ we must not waste the 
human and capital investment of the 
existing industrial structure.” 

New industries should be shared out 
equitably among member countries and 
not be located simply where they would 
be most economic (that is, the Venezuelans 
fear, in low-wage Colombia). 

A country (such as Venezuela or Peru, 
whose currencies are relatively stable) must 
be able to raise tariffs if another member 
country (such as Colombia or Chile) 
devalues. 

There must be no supranational decision¬ 
taking, and no automatic steps forward in 
the integration process. 

This kind of integration could hardly 
aid industrial rationalisation or the 
allocation of resources. The Venezuelan 
answer is that it is not industrial efficiency 
that counts in Latin America, but the 
level of employment., Humph. 

Students 

We can riot too 


Latin America was the scene of this 
week’s instalment of student unrest. In 
Brazil vigorous action by the army, 
notably in Rio de Janeiro, has kept in 
bounds the students demonstrating against 
the military regime and for the release 
of the foremost (though not the most 
extreme) radical student leader, Wladimir 
Palmeira. Son of a leading member of 
die ruling party in the senate, on Tues¬ 
day he was sentenced to preventive de¬ 
tention. 



In Uruguay, there have been con¬ 
tinuous demonstrations since August 9th, 
with at least two deaths—one student, one 
policeman—many injured and hundreds 
of arrests. Trouble here was caused by 
the police raiding university premises in 
search of the kidnappers of the head of 
the state electricity company. He was 
released on Sunday. The kidnappers were 
not, apparently, students. 

The largest, most violent and also the 
most surprising demonstrations have been 
in Mexico. There, unlike south America, 
student riots are something new, 

A correspondent reports from Mexico 

City: 

Some of the picturesque explanations 
for theatudent riots jbere have included 
CIA ageqts, communist plotteri, agitators 
imported front tjbe So^nne and linidtn* 
tified foreign ’ogentt- trying to smear the 
good name of Mexico abroad. The truth 
seems to be that, though plenty of people 
Were ready to exploit it, at the start the 
trouble u just happened/' 
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In the beginning, there were no 
demands, no apparent ideologies, no 
political banners. The police broke up, 
very vigorously, a stone-throwing fight 
between the pupils of two schools. The 
students, angered by “police brutality,” 
got permission to hold a protest demon¬ 
stration—by some weird oversight on July 
26th, anniversary of the Cuban revolu¬ 
tion. Castroists, who had also been given 
permission to demonstrate, infiltrated the 
student protest. A parade turned into an 
orgy of broken windows and cracked 
heads. 

The students returned police brutality 
with brutality. Rioting became warfare, 
Molotov cocktails against bazookas and 
light tanks. In forcing the students out 
of a barricaded school building, the army 
infringed the sacred autonomy of the 
national university, uniting the rector, the 
staff, and a variety of liberals with the 
students against the political authorities. 

Since then an uneasy truce has reigned 
in Mexico City. The authorities had long 
been afraid of student demonstrations 
during the Olympic Games in October, 
and had hoped to escape by clamping 
down on trouble the moment it broke out 
last month. They now feared they had 
provoked exactly what they had tried to 
avoid. They permitted the students, led 
by the rector, to hold an orderly parade of 
protest against the violation of the uni¬ 
versity. 

But student demands have not been 
satisfied. The students had demanded the 
dismissal of the local police chief, of his 
deputy and of the commandant of the 
special riot police, and the disbanding of 
the latter. The government, through the 
mayor, replied by calling on the students 
to join a mixed commission of inquiry into 
police brutality during the riots and the 
alleged deaths of students—which the 
government denies-*—as a result of it. 

The students’ on August ioth rejected 
this proposal and called for a new mass 
demonstration on Tuesday. The govern¬ 
ment meanwhile took the precaution of 
cancelling a football match between two 
American teams scheduled for the Aztec 
Stadium on Sunday ; not because the 
students might demonstrate in the stadium 


but because, if, they did, they would be 
seen, coast-to-coast, on American tele¬ 
vision. Tuesday’s demonstration, attended 
by 70,000 students, passed off peacefully. 
But leaders announced that “ the struggle 
is not yet over.” 

Germany and Israel 

Trade winds 
blow warm 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The first German ambassador to Israel 
has returned to Bonn with surprisingly 
good results to show for three years’ work 
in initially daunting circumstances. Herr 
Rolf Pauls’s arrival at Tel Aviv in 1965 
provoked hostile demonstrations up and 
down the country. Israelis protested that 
not only was he the official representative 
of an unpardonable Germany but also 
personally undesirable as a one-time 
officer In the Wehrmacht. 

Since then, west Germany’s whole¬ 
hearted sympathy with Israel in the six 
days’ war, and the ambassador’s own 
efforts, have laid some sound foundations 
for a healthier relationship. One of his 
last acts in Tel Aviv was to halve the 
height of the now superfluous steel railings 
that had been thrown around the embassy 
after his menacing reception in 1965. 
Friendly applause surrounded his de¬ 
parture, and the arrival, on Wednesday, 
of his successor. 

Commercial dealings between the two 
countries have developed apace since 1965. 
By then west Germany had fulfilled the 
treaty of Luxemburg that provided for 
reparations over 12 years to the value of 
DM3,450 million (£358 million), DM3,000 
million to the state of Israel and DM450 
million to the Israeli government on 
behalf of the Jewish Claims Conference. 
Since 1965 Bonn has replaced reparations 
with a programme of economic aid of 
almost £17 million yearly. As for normal 
trade, although no conventional agreement 
has yet been arranged, west German 
exports to Israel rose from £14 million in 
1961 to £27 million in 1966, Israeli 



Harr Pauls: lowering tha barriers 


exports to Germany over the same period 
from £12 million to £24 million. Germany 
is expected to help push the Israelis' 
application for associate membership of 
the European common market. It is their 
largest trading partner there, and, after 
Britain and America, their third largest 
in the world. 

The new ambassador’s diplomatic 
talents will be more heavily exercised in 
the field of cultural and academic 
relations, where deeper feelings usually 
come into play. Here a good deal is hap¬ 
pening, or is about to happen, though all 
very guardedly. There is some exchange 
of lecturers between the universities ; 3,000 
or so German students will have visited 
Israel in the course of this year, though 
not nearly so many Israeli students 
Germany. There is collaboration between 
the Max Planck institute for nuclear 
physics at Heidelberg and the Weizmann 
institute at Rehovot, notably in desali¬ 
nation experiments (which have provoked 
lurid Arab tales of conspiracy to arm 
Israel with nuclear weapons). An 
immediate German objective is to per¬ 
suade the Israeli government tp allow the 
Germans to stage 11 cultural functions,” 
which are still forbidden. 




Germans who resent the suspicion, if 
not the downright dislike, in which much 
of the world, and especially Israel, still 
hold them were uncomfortably reminded 
of the reason why in a Soviet documentary, 
mainly made from captured film, that was 
shown for two hours of peak television 
time on August 1st. It has been impos¬ 
sible for one foreign observer alone to 
ascertain even roughly how many 
Germans watched while scenes of their 
contemporaries (perhaps themselves) or 
eiders exultantly cheering a posturing 
Fiihrer were faded into pictures of Russian 
partisans swinging on gallows, or of Jews 

1 of all ages being herded to destruction. 

,. Replies to the question “ Did you see it? ” 
were mostly evasive. But it is to the 
credit of west German television that it 
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Arabs arid Israel* m 

Upto Algefii 

. -■■■■ ■ 1 ', • " «* ■ ’ 

After the nine hours wonder of two 
young Syrian pilots in two old Syrian 
aircraft dropping out of, the sky into 
Israel on Monday, excitement fueled out. 
Tlie wave of .emotion that swept Israel 
was a measure of the Israelis* distress 
alxmt the passengers and crew detained 
with their hi-jacked airliner in Algeria. 
Any happening that might hear on the 
problem is greeted tumultuously. 

But the Syrian landings proved to 
be a trifling Ixmus. The Mig 17s are of 
little interest to Israel, and the pilots* 
story of getting off course was almost 
certainly true. They were obviously green, 
as most of Syria’s pilots are. Its air force 
has l>een wrecked by purge after purge 
in succeeding revolutions. Meanwhile the 
Israelis, rejecting any exchange, are 
awaiting with tempered hope the out¬ 
come of the air blockade on Algeria 
organised by the International Federation 


of Air Line Pilots’ Associations due to start 
next Monday (see page 37). 

The Algerians have affected, injured 
surprise at the boycott. All last week they 
were trying through their diplomats in 
Paris and Rome to get Israel to do a 
face-saving deal. Just a handful of 
Arab prisoners from the hundreds now 
held in Israel were reportedly sought in 
exchange for releasing the Boeing. It is 
said that the Italians were asked—but 
refused—to take care of the detained 
Israelis while talks went on. But Israel 
has set a stem face against bargaining 
with pirates. To do so would set a 
premium on hi-jacking. 

It has needed tough nerves to stick to 
this essential principle when the fate of 
Israeli nationals is at stake. In Algeria 
there are said to be conflicting opinions. 
Colonel Boumedienne is believed to have 
stuck out for a hard line, his young and 
more sophisticated foreign minister, Mr 
Bouteflika, to have thought the game not 
worth an international blow-up. These 
divisions may grow if the air blockade 
makes an impact. 

As usual, a freelance act by Pales¬ 
tinians which no Arab government really 


cared for has sparked off among other 
Arabs a blind spirit of competition. The 
Iraqis have cashed in unhelpfully by 
demanding, in exchange for El-Al’s 
Boeing, a Mig-tz 1 that was flown to Israel 
by an Iraqi defector two years ago. When 
American longshoremen cabled Colonel 
Boumedienne that they would boycott 
Algerian ships if the aircraft were not 
released, Beirut dockers said they would 
do likewise to American shipping. Now 
Cairo proposes the closure of Arab air¬ 
ports to any airline suspending its flights 
to Algiei^s. But how long would they 
keep that up ? 

The only immediate beneficiaries of the 
affair are the Palestine commandos who 
hi-jacked the aircraft. The more drama 
and discomfiture—no matter to whom— 
that is caused, the more they seem to 
like their publicity stunt. Weak Arab 
governments are growing more and more 
fearful of getting dragged into new 
dangers by the Palestine guerrillas who, 
having a positive policy f have an edge on 
Arab governments with purely negative 
ones. It may be hard for the Algerians 
and other Arab governments to climb 
down ; but it could be worse not to. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 


It's the spirit that counts 


A question is worrying the countries of 
eastern Europe. What is the difference 
between comradely advice and criticism 
and impermissible interference in another 
country’s affairs ? The current definition 
seems to be that criticism is acceptable 
if it is sympathetic and well-meaning ; 
it is unacceptable interference if is un¬ 
sympathetic and unhelpful. In other 
words, it all depends on the spirit in 
which the advice is offered. 

This may seem very trite but it is hot 
a bad rule of thumb. If President Tito, 
who visited Prague last weekend, hap¬ 
pened to advise the Czechs to make haste 
more slowly, this would no doubt have 
been well received by Mr Dul>cek liecause. 
he knows that his guest is grappling with 
the same kind of problems, and that his 
heart is in the right place. But if Herr 
Ulbricht, who met the Czech leaders in 
Jtarlovy Vary early this week, also coun¬ 
restraint, his advice, however 
e managed to put it, would 
f have been received with suspi- / 
It barely concealed attempt to 
Czechs put the clock back, Every* 
Jpx where Herr Ulbricht'$ real 
pat Hies lie ; and the fact that he 
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wished Mr Dubcek good luck, when say¬ 
ing goodbye, will not have deceived any¬ 
body. On the other hand, whatever the 
Rumanian leader, Mr ‘Ceausescu, says 
during his visit to Prague, where he 
arrived on Thursday, will be received with 
forliearance, because he has supported the 
Czechs so firmly. He may not believe in 
all they are doing, but he does believe— 
he has to, for his own reasons—in their 
right to do it. 


The difficulty for the east European 
countries is that although they have (in 
theory) accepted each others’ sovereign 
independence, they remain tied together 
by geographical and ideological links : 
they are still too involved with each other 
not to worry about what the others arc 
doing, either singly or collectively. Hence 
the present asperity and strain in their 
relations. Herr Ulbricht would not have 
troubled to speak so patronisingly and dis¬ 
paragingly about the Czech reforms at liis 
press conference on Tuesday if he had not 
i>een desperately afraid of their effect on 
his own people. Other east European 
leaders have the same fears to a greutci 
or lesser degree. 

Relations with west Germany arc 
another sensitive spot. One important 
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reason for Herr Ulbricht inviting himself 
to Karlovy Vary this week may well have 
beep* that he felt (with reason) that the 
Czechs wart not really sound from his 

C int of view on the west German prob- 
n. And dot reason for the verbal 
broadside! that the JUmanians and Poles 
have been firing off at each other lately is 
that the Rumanian! strongly resent Polish 
criticism of their decision to establish 
diplomatic relations with Bonn. 

The Rumanians can afford to carry 
things off with a higher hand than*the 
Czechs, but inevitably even they are dis¬ 
covering that it is not all that easy to 
pick and choose just hojv much they want 
to be involved in the affairs of the War¬ 
saw pact. They refused to attend the 
meeting of Warsaw pact members m 
Dresden in March on the ground that it 
amounted to blatant interference in Czech 
internal affairs. Not surprisingly, they 
were not invited to the recent meeting in 
Bratislava which all too clearly was also 
part of a Russian attempt to bridle the 
Czechs. But the Rumanians have com¬ 
plained bitterly at their exclusion because, 
they say y the declaration issued afterwards 
concerned, and was binding on, all the 
members of the Warsaw pact This out¬ 
burst may well reflect the confusing 
difficulties that a country firmly com¬ 
mitted to the principle of non-interference 
may find in belonging to an organisation 
whose leading member seems to have at 
best only a pretty half-hearted belief in 
that principle. 

All this does not mean that the three 
countries—Czechoslovakia, Rumania and 
Jugoslavia—whose attitude towards 
Russia now happens to coincide are at 
all likely to set up anything approaching 
a formal grouping of their own The fact 
that they all once belonged to the Little 
Entente between the world wars is irrele¬ 
vant President Ti^o does not believe in 
getting entangled in formal alliances ; and 
both Mr Dubcek and Mr Ceausescu prob¬ 
ably feel that it would be more to their 
interest to try to refashion and modernise 
the Warsaw pact than to set up something 
new—and niortalh offend the Russians 
in the process. 


Czechs and Jugoslavs 

This is how you 
should do it 


Spectacular new ventures in economic 
co-operation are to be undertaken by 
Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia as a result 
of last weekend's talks in Prague between 
President Tito End Mr Dubcek. These 

S lans have received more publicity in 
elgrade than id ftyafftte, where there is 
more anxiety about not needling the 
Russians unnecessarily. The Jugoslavs 
have in fact been pressing for closer 
enpoofnic Jinks with Czechoslovakia for 
some time, shift moft of the me*sum now 
announced have been tinder discussion 


at least since JfoilW* 

The co-operatiOn Wffl tike % grin* 
eipal forms. Vam Witt be a ^Wd»g 
consortium uftfi|M m tcj A jcSt 

bank to be u**4^til|h^ things, to 
finance a 'MmSm of consumer 

goods and a joint (presumably 

for the oil the Ozet^Tlpw starved to buy 
from Iran)* Second* Mfcd more hope¬ 
fully, ** several tops of thousands ’? of 
Jugoslav workers W® go to Wttfc in 


Czechodoviki* tTiWt m tsro.dMAtfih 
will co-operate jin helpkg .the thud world. 

tn economic coegw with developing 
countries the Jugoslavs have thfe advan¬ 
tage of being free fintyn the AMpWten of 
acting from political motives, apd as a 
zesult of their longer practice at dealing 
with the West and the third world they 
have begun to build up something of 
the marketing and general business know¬ 
how that ea«t European countries so 
painfully lack, Czechoslovakia offers the 
complementary advantage of having a 
more advanced technological and engi¬ 
neering background. So the two ought to 
work well together. 


In common with other Mediterranean 
countries, Jugoslavia has a major problem 
of surplus labour, particularly in the 
south, although many thousand Jugo¬ 
slavs are already working in Germany, 
Scandinavia and elsewhere where they 
learn new skills and earn convertible 
currency Czechoslovakia is short of 
labour m industries like building, light 
engineenng and services like car repairs, 
hairdressing and so on. The Czech 
economic reforms are intended ultimately 
to release up to half a million workers 
from the overblown heavy industries and 
other jobs where they are underemployed, 
but the process will be painful and pro¬ 
tracted , hence the need for Jugoslavs as 
& stopgap. What remains to be seen is 
whether present wage levels in Czecho¬ 
slovakia will satisfy the Jugoslavs. 

These workers will not earn hard 
currency. But their Czech currency 
remittances ought to open up Jugoslavia 
as a new market for the Czech consumer 
goods industry, which should eventually 
become a major supplier to developing 
countries. The joint banking consortium 
is meant to finance this sort of trade. In 
fact, since Jugoslavia's banking system was 
decentralised in 1965, the present fairly 
small banking units have had some 
difficulties with their foreign-exchange 
operations, laigely because there are too 
many of diem for all to get their names 
well known. So for some time Jugo¬ 
slav banks have been discussing the 
creation of larger banking consortia. 

All these arrangements not only fie right 
outside Coqiecon, but are expressed in 
quite deferent teams from those employed 
by the communist economic grouping. 
Such provisos as making settlements in 
convertible currencies (instead of trans¬ 
ferable roubles) and forking ip “free, 
worlcJ-ipArket prices*’ sound fikk A de¬ 
liberate attempt to show less enlightened 
socialist countries Show economic relations 
between them should be conducted. 


Czechoslovakia , 

New model ppitK-i < 


The Jugoslavs are just as deeply invoke 
as the Czechoslovaks jn tkf task Of 
modernising their party, although they 
are not having to treat \t as such a ruin 
iob. $0 when President Tito was in 
Prague last weekend he must have befn 
especially interested in the draft of the 
new party statutes which was published 
while he was there. The Jugoslav!, how¬ 
ever, will be far more free to make really 
radical changes—if they want to—than 
are the Czechs, who still Have the Russians 
(and their critics at home) breathing 
uncomfortably heavily down their necks. 
Russian tanks go on manoeuvring albog 
the Czechoslovak frontiers and the Russian 
press goes on churning out articles about 
the danger of succumbing to the attrac¬ 
tions of " bourgeois freedoms." 


In these circumstances it is hardly sur¬ 
prising that the authors of the Czech 
draft should have wrapped up their pro¬ 
posals as much as possible in a decent 
covering of orthodox sentiments and 
verbiage. All the same, their draft 
represents by fai the most radical 
departure yet made from the traditional 
model of communist party organisation 
They do not go so far as to authorise 
the formation of regular opposition groups 
inside the party ; and onto a policy is 
agreed on everyone must loyal!v cArr> 
it out But the authors of the draft want 
those who hold minority points of view 
to be guaranteed the right to go on dis¬ 
agreeing and to go on trying to change 
the policy It is suggested that individual 
party members should have the right to 
criticise party policies in the press as well 
as at party meetings. There could be a 
potential contradiction between this and 
the demand for loyalty. 

The draft statutes are also notable for 
a number of provisions designed to make 
the party more genuinely democratic and 
to prevent a few men from establishing a 
more or less permanent dominance over 
the party apparatus. It is proposed as a 
general principle that there should fie a 
choice of candidates for every party post. 
All elections (and not only, as in the past, 
those to the central committee) are to be 
by secret ballot; and there are provisions 
to prevent anyone from serving on the 
central committee or the party executive 
for more than twelve years at the most. 

In future there are to be separate Czech 
and Slovak parties and a federal Czecho¬ 
slovak party above them* The draft In¬ 
cludes complicated arrangements for the 
fair representation of the two nations in 
the various bodies of the federal party, 
it is now open lor discussion until 
shortly before next month's party congress. 
If the new central compiittee to be elected 
fiy the congress does indeed turn put tQ be 
ipore wholeheartedly for reform than the 
present one, the progressives will be 
justified in hoping that any amendments 
to the draft w8l only be for the better; 
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East Germany 

Ulbricht twtets and 
turns 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT ~ 
A noteworthy clue to what rnay be going 
on in Herr Ulbricht’s mind is to be found 
at the end of the communique published 
after the Socialist Unity party’s central 
committee had met in east Berlin on 
August 7th. It had set itself to consider 
the implications of Mr Dubcek’s contra¬ 
riness aj Bratislava on August 3rd. The 
communique’s last sentence runs: “We 
must advance with new deeds and confi¬ 
dent step towards the great goal we set 
ourselves at the 7th party congress—-the 
shaping of the system of socialist society 
developed in the German Democratic 
Republic.,. . . ” Adumbrating this “ great 
goal ” in the course of his address to the 
7th congress, Herr Ulbricht expected that 
“ further growth of socialist democracy ” 
would occur “mainly through increasing 
and precisely defining the responsibility of 
the people’s representative bodies ’* and 
** through further development of citizens’ 
rights.” 

At the time—it was April 1967—this 
sounded very much like pie in the sky. 
But the infectious burgeoning of liberali¬ 
sation in Czechoslovakia has now moved 
Herr Ulbricht to proffer the same dish 
again, probably with a more urgent sense 
of service. It is one of several signs of 
his discomfiture. Herr Ulbricht and his 
closest colleagues are obviously engaged 
in anxious consultation about ways and 
means of securing their regime without 
having to rely mainly on 20 Russian 
divisions. We can expect some conces¬ 
sions to public dissatisfaction in due 
course. 

In the meantime, for want of the basis 
of Mr Dubcek’s sovereign composure, the 
east German regime is demonstrating its 
uglier traits with unrelenting application. 
Thus the Berlin wall is praised unreser¬ 
vedly this week for seven years’ usefulness. 
Controls along the frontier have been 
tightened, especially where “ undesir¬ 
ables* 4 might slip in or out of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. German-language newspapers 
published in Czechoslovakia rarely get 
thrpugh. Above all, the party’s propa-. 
gandists are trying harder than ever to 
deprive the citizen of his right to hear 
both sides of a case. The “ two thousand 
words” appeal issued by Czech intellec¬ 
tuals in June is still taboo in east Ger¬ 
many though Herr Ulbricht had the 
neiVe to remark at his press conference 
in Karlovy Vary on Tuesday that there 
was no censorship in his country. (In 
fact nothing gets published in east Ger¬ 
many without official approval.) 

The , Jttgime’s confusion is to be seen 
CurthridjPnKi its renewed lambasting of west 
as an American-cultivated 
mES*' 1 of imperialist , aggression 'and 
■Ptaltst, exploitation of the working 
Masses, ’while it concedes in the same 
^ppath that the time may have 5 come to 



make a go of civilising relations between 
the German states. Deputies to the Volks- 
kammer were called from their summer 
holiday on August 9th to approve a reso¬ 
lution submitted by Herr Ulbricht in 
which he offered to negotiate a treaty 
for normalising relations with west Ger¬ 
many after a number of conditions had 
been fulfilled. Among other things, Bonn 
would lie required formally to recognise 
the permanence of the German Demo¬ 
cratic Republic and of the Oder-Neisse 
frontier ; to sign the nuclear non-prolifera¬ 
tion treaty (which east Germany has 
already signed) ; and to sign a separate 
treaty with east Germany renouncing the 
use of force. 

Herr Ulbricht’s statement, which he 
repeated at Karlovy Vary, has set west 
German politicians scrutinising the text 
from every angle. So far all comment is 
guarded, and much of it dismissive. Herr 
Kiesinger, who is on holiday, has asked 
for time to think. Herr Gerstenmaier, 
the president of the Bundestag, has re¬ 
jected the proposals as “stale cheese,” to 
nibble at which would be to betray the 
east Orman people. The Social Democrat 
deputy, Herr Karl Wienand, has advised 
the government to examine the proposals 
thoroughly : “ It might be a beginning of 
talks at all levels.” But Herr Wienand 
added that east Berlin's conditions were 
as unacceptable to Bonn as Bonn’s insist¬ 
ence on free elections in east Germany 
would be to east Berlin. 

A conspicuous deviation from orthodox 
west German thinking about reunification 
is that of Klaus Bloemer, a one-time 
member of the foreign service who is now 
a foreign-policy ideas man in Herr 
Strauss’s entourage. Writing in the cur¬ 
rent number of the European quarterly 
Agcnor (published in, Brussels), Herr 
Bloemer recommends that, since there is 
no east Gentian Dubcek in sight, the 
German Democratic Republic should be 
recognised as a Move towards liberalising 
its regime. Quite obviously, Herr Bloemer 
argues, Mosdow is immutably resolved 
to obtain west German acceptance of east 
Germany, the Oder-Mejsse ^ frontier and 
the : mictear non-proljferatiorl treaty, t By 
recognising the exliten£e of a second 
German state, Bonn would prove' that it 


is not reckoning on the emergence of 
another powerful German national state 
superior in numbers and economic 
strength to all its neighbours. 

The aim of Germans, Herr Bloemer 
argues, should be to incorporate the 
German people in a European confedera¬ 
tion : European frontiers, that is to say, 
should be changed vertically rather than 
horizontally. Conceived in such a spirit, 
the Oder-Neisse boundary would be 
acceptable ; national . states would be 
transitory phenomena and all frontiers 
provisional. Pending such a consumma¬ 
tion the population of west Berlin should 
be allowed to record its wish to belong 
to a west European confederation. The 
new formula for west German foreign 
policy, Herr Bloemer suggests, should be 
“ European confederation, embracing two 
German states, as a preliminary stage of 
an all-European federal state.” 

Probably there are more Germans in 
high places than meet the eye who are 
beginning to think like Herr Bloemer. 
But they are not likely to commit them¬ 
selves until the Ulbricht regime stops its 
malevolent misrepresentation of west 
German achievements and motives. 

Paper 

Bulletin 

The August edition wiU contain 
the following three Special Reports : 

PULP AND PAPER IN IENRUX COUNTRIES 

PLASTICS AGAINST PAPER 

TNI TREND OP WISH PAPER OUTPUT 

Year's subscription £ 40 ; single copies 
£15 each. Details ftom : 

TNI ECONOMIST INVCUJGENCE UNIT 

Spencfr House 27 St . lames's Place M 
London SWi Q/- 4 $£. $ 71 / 

Lincoln Building 60 East 42 nd Street 
New York raotf Mu 7 S 830 

TNI ECONOMIST IgMlGpici UNIT (EUROPE) S.A. 

137 avenue Louife Brussels 5 - £0 2 $ 30 
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Drug addicts: known, 
unknown and notified 


Last year's official figures of drug addic¬ 
tion have still been compiled under the 
old system, that is, from examination of 
chemists' records and from information 
given voluntarily to the Home Office by 
doctors and by addicts themselves. The 
figures show a rise of 380 on the 1966 
total, and the breakdown by age group* 
is given below : 

Under Over Not 

20 20-34 35- 49 50 known Total 

1966 329 558 162 286 14 1,349* 

1967 395 906 142 279 7 1,729+ 

* 899 on heroin. f 1,299 on heroin 

The whole of the increase is accounted 
for by the two youngest age groups, and 
there was a fall in the number of known 
older addicts, most of whom (at least 
those of British nationality) have become 
addicted when under treatment with 
narcotics. It remains to be seen to what 
extent the young cases, who have become 
addicted by contact with others, will 

eventually swell the older age-groups. 

Some of them will die: the main age 
at death of the ccfatact (or non-thera- 
peutic) heroin cases who died in the 
ten years 1955-64 was 34 years. Others 
will lie cured : 102 addicts, of all ages, 
were dropped from the index during 
1967 because they were considered cured ; 
some of these will relapse, but there is 
a belief that as they mature, and provided 
that they do not die first, many young 
addicts spontaneously drop the drug 
habit. Possibly more hopeful for the future 
is the hard fact that last year there were 
fewer really young addicts known to the 
Home Office. In 1965 there were eight 
aged 15 and in 1966 one aged 14 and 17 
aged 15. Last year, only three were 15. 

In future, returns of addicts will pre¬ 
sumably be based on the statutory notifi¬ 
cation of addicts, which came into force 
on February *qnd. On July 25th, 1,796 
addicts had been notified. As this figure 
is only 67 higher than that for “ known " 
addicts at the end of last year, which is 
believed to be well below the true figure, 
it looks as if even notification is not giving 
a complete picture. There must still be 
a huge unknown number of addicts not 
registered at treatment centres. As there 
is probably very little smuggling, they are 
presumably getting supplies from regis¬ 


tered addicts. The efforts of the new, 
respectable, junkie doctors to tighten up 
prescribing, so that addicts have no excess 
quantities of drugs to dispose of, do not 
as yet appear to be successful. 

But »in the meantime police action 
against those who break the law is getting 
stronger. Last year there were over 3,000 
convictions under the Dangerous Drugs 
Act, more than twice the number in 1966. 
This act covers the narcotics but also 
cannabis (marujuana), and nearly 2,400 
of the convictions were for offences con¬ 
nected with cannabis—including 2,193 
for being in unlawful possession of the 
drug and 119 for being in charge of 
premises where it was smoked. By con¬ 
trast there were only 274 convictions in 
respect of heroin. No one can say with 
certainty whether cannabis smoking by 
a normal young person is harmful or not. 
But the conviction figures do look as if 
most police zeal is directed against it— 
rather than against the more sinister evils 
of illicit traffic in hard drugs. 

Search warrants 


Just looking 


Six months ago the Metropolitan Police 
made an extraordinary silly drugs raid 
on extraordinary little evidence. Since its 
victim was Lady Diana Cooper, not just 
some Mrs Anyone* without many influen¬ 
tial friends, there* was a big row. The 
Home Secretary has now at last requested 
chief police officers and magistrates to be 
a bit charier about applying for and 
issuing search warrants. As an explanatory 
footnote, he has also sent round a report 
of the commeadsibly incensed but some¬ 
what confused 'Cofnmons debate which 
followed the incident. 

This wOll»meamt piece of advice is 
unfortunately entirely unhelpful. Magis¬ 
trates cannot reasonably be very sticky 
about search warrants, unless they are 
now to be expected to check every 
policeman's statement and therefore delay 
over what is e$rent£*Jfykn urgent request. 
Nor does it follow from the fact that the 
copper who boobed was only a sergeant 
that, as Mr Callaghan suggests, senior 


officers—often a good way away in the 
country, or hectically busy in London— 
should be consulted before a magistrate 
is asked lot a warrant. There is only one 
check on unjustified police raids—which 
can be extremely distressing for the house¬ 
holds concerned—that will not hamper 
police detection work unneee*arily. This 
can be kept, not by further restrictions 
on the issue of search warrants, but by a 
strict police code of practice, which (an 
only come out of day-to-day experience, 
on the sort of information that is reliable 
enough to justify disrupting the life of a 
hitherto unsuspected individual. In the 
cases where the police still think it worth¬ 
while to act on very flimsy evidence, one 
would like to see them a little less tight- 
lipped about apologising, in public, when 
they have followed a false lead. 

Aherfan tips 

Who should pay? 

Who will now pay for the removal of 
the Aberfan coal tips, which collapsed 
on to the village in 1966, causing the loss 
of 144 lives, is now fairly settled. On 
Tuesday the Parents' and Residents' 
Association endorsed the decision of the 
Disaster Fund Committee to give some¬ 
thing towards the £250,000 expected, 
under the government scheme, from 
11 local interests.” The full amount needed 
is £1 million, and the government has 
already agree to give £400,000 and the 
National Goal Board £350,000. The 
money from the coal board will be used 
first, then that of the government, then 
that from “local interests.” By that time 
two years should have elapsed, so the 
financial shock to the fund should be 
pretty limited. (In two years it ought to 
make £200,000 in interest on its capital 
sum of over £1.5 million.) There is also 
the possibility that removal of coal from 
the tip as it is carted away will reduce the 
final cost to £750,000 (which would be 
shared equally). 

All the negotiation has, though, left a 
legacy of further irritation in the village. 
The villagers were clearly reluctant to 
spend their money ,on tip removal. To 
many of them, this was not what it was 
given for. In this they are not entirely 
right; letters from donors received by the 
Disaster Fund have split 50-50 on the 
subject. In the end a certain amount of 
pressure seems to have been applied : 
there is at least one report that Mr George 
Thomas, Secretary of State for Wales, 
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made it clear that failure to get £250,000 
locally would mean that the removal of 
the tips would not be complete. It is not 
vet clear whether 14 local interests" is a 
polite euphemism for the disaster fund, 
or whether other local bodies really are 
expected to chip in. 

The coal board's contribution should 
also lie the subject of some controversy. 
If the total sum is just added to its total 
deficit (or subtracted from its recent small 
profit), it will simply mean that some¬ 
where else in Wales, or in the rest of 
the country, a couple of pits will close 
earlier than they would otherwise have 
done. The government has already begun 
to establish, in other state industries such 
as the railways, the principle of separating 
social from economic cost. Why not here ? 
Humanly and politically, if not logically, 
it would have been belter if the govern¬ 
ment had put down the full £1 million 
from the word go. It would have saved 
all the niggling, and been one m the eye 
for Plaid C>mru. 

Eggs 

The lion's share 

Five average hens can produce all the 
eggs that four average Britons will want 
to buy in a year. And they can do so 
profitably for their owners too—either if 
they are kept in large numbers, or if the 
customers can be convinced that their 
eggs are fresher, browner, healthier or 
tastier than the general run. In other 
words, egg production is an ordinary, if 
somewhat volatile, modern industry, 
depending for its commercial success 
either on economies of scale or on the 
rewards of quality. 

Bui; it has been the policy of successive 
governments to protect the small man in 
eggs. The Egg Marketing Board has for 
tfafe past ten years been the instrument of 
jft protection. It is statutorily obliged to 
fSiy every single egg presented to it. For 
tjbc laige producers the prices it pays 


produce splendid profits ; 44 per cent of 
the hens in Britain are now in flocks of 
over 5,000 birds, and there are at least 
20 producers with 20,000 or more 
birds. (These successful businessmen get 
about half the egg subsidy, which was 
around £23 million last year.) Small pro¬ 
ducers use the board more selectively. 
The Egg Marketing Board has proved so 
extremely bad at marketing eggs that 
customers regard the lion that it puts on 
the eggs passing through its depots as 
a mark of low quality. So about 20 per 
cent of the eggs eaten in Britain are sold 
directly to shops, unstamped and illegally, 
at a slightly higher price. The small men 
evidently use the board onlly as a way of 
getting rid of what they cannot sell 
directly ; many small producers, un¬ 
economic because of inefficiency or of 
remoteness, are enabled to survive by the 
subsidy. The board then has to unload 
this surplus largely in the* form of eggs 
for processing, as which they fetch a 
lower price than they would in shell. 

The Egg Reorganisation Commission 
which reported this sumnxer said, all too 
obviously, that there is no reason at all 
to keep the costly board in existence. 
They wanted instead a new, small board 
to do some seasonal buying and to iron 
out unpredictable price fluctuations—to 
the overall tune of about £550,000 a 
year. But last week the old board said 



please could they keep their jobs. Some of 
their financial problems hteve betel forced 
upon them by the Government—fodr 
example, the requirement to reimburse 
packers' costs for transporting eggs over 
30 miles. But most of the failure has been 
due to sheer incompetence. Marketing 
costs have risen by about 3d a dozen, as 
the reputation of lion-stamped eggs (how¬ 
ever unfairly) has dropped. 

So, the best means of defence being 
counterattack, the board ask for more 
powers. They want import controls on 
cheap eggs for processing, to improve 
their share of this unlucrative business, 
push up the price of many foods, and 
force people to eat up dear British eggs 
that they would otherwise not want. In 
other words, they want powers to 
encourage overproduction even more 
energetically than in the past. They also 
want a block grant of money, instead of 
the present subsidy arrangement by which 
the Ministry of Agriculture preserves at 
least some say in the price‘"it feels the 
board ought to be able to get. For sheer 
nerve this request takes some beating. The 
farmers' unions, too, would like an even 
larger body with an even tighter control 
of the industry. Fortunately the enterprise 
of a few laige egg producers has made it 
impossible to hold on to the traditional, 
expensive, bureaucratic line. The Egg 
Board's complaint should be their swan 
song. 


System building 

Point of collapse 

'The tribunal on the Ronan Point disaster, 
where on May 16th a gas explosion 
caused the collapse of a whole corner of a 
22-storey building and killed four people, 
has worked fast. Anticipating their own 
report, which they hope to have out in 
October, the members have given the 
Ministry of Housing their opinion of the 
vulnerability to progressive collapse of 
system-built flats made of concrete slabs. 
In the case of Ronan Point the slabs 
(which, as there is no steel frame in this 
sort of building, take all the weight) were 
held together by steel pins only inches 
long, and stuck together with concrete. 
Only two inches of each floor rested on, 
and was stuck to, an outside wall block ; 
when the explosion on the 18th floor 
pushed one wall outwards the whole 
corner of the block collapsed like a pack 
of cards. 

The worrying feature, in both the 
tribunal's and the Ministry's opinions, is 
the lack of 44 continuity of structure " at 
the joints of some system-built blocks such 
as Ronan Point. Where there are no steel 
rods to reinforce the joints in buildings 
over six storeys high, the Ministry has 
advised local authorities to cut off the gas 
and install electric fires and cookers. 
Finance will be worked out later, and 
councils will see what can he done to 
strengthen the joints. 
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About one*tenth of high flats (defined 
as those in blocks of five or more storeys) 
were built in this kind of way, so there are 
in total perhaps 25,000 dwellings of this 
type. There are now at least four similar 
systems being used as well as Larsen- 
Neilsen, whose British licensees, Taylor 
Woodrow, built Ronan Point and eight 
other blocks for Newham borough coun¬ 
cil. The amount of steel reinforcement 
varies from building to building and from 
firm to firm, so it is hard to draw con¬ 
clusions from overseas experience. (A 
system-built block withstood a huge bang 
in Algeria; another in Paris collapsed 
badly after a gas explosion.) 

Because the Ronan Point explosion 
occurred at a quarter to six in the morn¬ 
ing, and three out of the four flats above 
the one where it occurred were un¬ 
occupied, the loss of life was fairly small. 
Gas is explosive. Where an explosion in 
one flat is bound to cause the collapse of 
a large number of others, it is too dan¬ 
gerous to have gas around. Gas is also 
cheaper to run than electricity, and 
preferred by large numbers of council 
tenants. System building is cheaper than 
frame or brick building. But even if this 
building method is used with increased 
caution (there was some evidence at the 
tribunal that the concrete, used in effect 
as glue, had not been binding very well), 
tougher joints will be needed to make it 
safe to use gas. One cheap option will 
have to go: people who live in card 
houses can't risk bangs. 


is it the pill? 

Provisional figures from the Registrar 
General show that the birth rate in 
England and Wales is still running 
well below last year's rate, coming 
back to the levels of 1960. Perhaps 
the consumer boom in the first quarter 
of this year will be followed by a 
baby boom towards the end of the 
year ? The girls of the post-war baby 
boom, now around twenty-one. are 
coming to the peak child-producing 
age. 

Birth rate per 1000 population 

s es s onaHy adjusted England E Wales 



European birth rates. 


per 1,000 population, 1907 


Sweden 

16.6 

Italy 

18.1 

Poland 

16.3 

Greece 

18.6 
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16.8 

Spain 

21.1 

Germany 

17.3 

Ireland 

21.1 

Britain 

17.4 
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27.1 
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Opera 

Wells away 

On August 21 st, the Sadler's Wells Opera 
will give its first performance—of 
Mozart's Don Giovanni —in its new 
home, the re-vamped Coliseum. For years 
Sadler's Wells has been looking for some¬ 
where to go from its own theatre in 
Islington, which is too small (though this 
gave it charm), too remote and acoustic¬ 
ally horrible—if the music could be heard 
properly at the back of the circle, 
the deafened musicians were probably 
playing by touch. Sadler's Wells was fail¬ 
ing to get the guest artistes and audiences 
that it wanted. Big ideas for an opera 
house on the south bank or for rebuild¬ 
ing a larger Sadler’s Wells on its old site 
fell through—fortunately, since opera is 
quite uneconomic enough without having 
the huge capital costs of new buildings 
hung .round its neck as well. Sadler's 
Wells's manager, Mr Steve Arlen, then 
learnt that the Cinerama people, who had 
been there for five years, wanted to get 
out of the Coliseum. The Coliseum was 
designed by the same architect as the 
Sadler’s Wells theatre, 30 years earlier, 
1,000 seats larger, and with the encrusted 
Edwardian decor (which breaks up the 
sound) and the bigger air space that make 
the acoustics so much better. It is also 
plumb in the middle of things, between 
Trafalgar and Leicester Squares. 

The Arts Council were prepared to 
raise their grant for the 1968-9 financial 
year by about £70,000, to over £700,000 
—they would have been prepared to 
raise the grant even if Sadler's Wells had 
remained in Islington—but they could 
offer no capital to turn the cinema palace 
back into a useable theatre, and to 
enlarge the orchestra pit. Mr Arlen cut 
his estimate from £200,000 to £130,000 
and, just in time, got £50,000 out of 
the Gulbenkian Trust, £75,000 out of the 
landlords, Stoll Corporation, and the 
balance from Sir Robert Mayer. The pit 
can now hold 100, rather than 37, 
players. The circle, the middle of which 
was removed to fit in the cinerama box, 
has been restored (though not the old 
royal box with the electric car that trans¬ 
ported the royal party straight to it from 
the foyer). The theatre needed rewiring, 
a new switchboard and new lights. The 
GLC—which with its other hand shells 
out £100,000 a year to Sadler’s Wells-— 
then demanded a new safety curtain, 
safety doors, and an extensive and expen¬ 
sive sprinkler system. The three revolves 
and the elaborate machinery that pro¬ 
duced the waterfalls and rainstorms on 
the largest stage in London will have to 
wait for more money—-the revolves are 
in perfect order, but were powered by an 
archaic electrical system. The revolving' 
roof of the dome has been gummqd up 
long ago, and the “ conservatory w on the 
roof, where audiences took tea, destroyed. 
But the large-bosomed ladies who support 
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the globe are still completely intact. 
Perhaps some day the roof-top can be 
restored. 

The move will cost Sadler's Wells 
over £1,000 a week in rent, higher rates 
—though as a charity it only pays half— 
and the cost of heating and lighting and 
staffing a much larger theatre. Against 
this there are those extra 1,000 seats, 
which make it the largest theatre, after 
the Palladium, in London. Sadler's Wells 
means to charge much the same prices as 
it did in Islington, with a higher price 
for the top bracket. But the highest this 
year—for the successful The Master- 
singers —will be only £3. Stage costs may 
actually be lower—sets which at the Wells 
theatre had to be taken to bits each time 
the opera was changed can now be stored 
at the back of the vast stage. Sadler’s 
Wells hopes to be making up for the extra 
costs by the end of the second year. For 
the moment, it has made a false 
proscenium in order to be able to use 
Wells stuff, which will have to be replaced 
gradually as the money comes in. 

Much of the, grant, anyway, is 
swallowed up by touring. This costs about 
£7,000 a week—not counting the extra 
costs of rehearsals, transport or holidays. 
With the top seats costing perhaps 17s 6d 
in a provincial theatre, the Wells is lucky 
if receipts are as much as £3,000 a 
week. Compared to this, the costs of 
putting on a new piece in London look 
small—for Don Giovanni, for example, 
£10,000 is being paid for the sets and 
£6,000 for costumes. 

The move is, admittedly, a gamble 
upon audiences. In 1959, Sadler’s Wells 
did a short stint of operettas at the 
Coliseum. The results were not too dis¬ 
couraging, particularly since operettas 
are more expensive to put on than operas, 
and less likely to bring in good audiences. 
Die FUdermaus, at least, ran for over 00 
performances with 70 per cent houses. 
The company now has a chance of doing 
even better than that, and with higher 
art too. It deserves all the support it 
can get. 



WHEN THEY GROW RICH 

lie Affluent Worker : Industrial Atti&udes and Behaviour 
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This book is described as an account of 
the attitudes and behaviour of a sample 
of ‘affluent’ manual workers. It is a 
by-product °f the main research designed 
to test the thesis that as the living stan¬ 
dards of 1 the working class rise so, 
increasingly, it assumes a way of life and 
adopts attitudes that are characteristically 
middle class. The results of that investiga¬ 
tion are promised for a later’ volume. 
Nevertheless the context of the main 
research is important for understanding 
the nature of the sample of manual 
workers whose attitudes are described in 
the present work. The research workers 
decided to select a 1 critical * case. They 
deliberately chose a situation where, a 
priori , 4 embourgeoisement 1 was most 

likely to be found. So they have studied 
a sample of 229 manual workers, married, 
between the ages of 21 and 46 ; living 
in Luton, a prosperous expanding town 
far from the older industrial regions of 
the country ; working in three major 
national companies, Vauxhall, Skefco and 
Laporte Chemicals, and earning regularly 
not less than £17 a week (in 1962). 

In all three firms the sample (further 
divided to distinguish craftsmen, setters, 
process workers, assembly line workers 
and machinists) saw their work as a means 
to satisfying economic ends ; they had an 
14 instrumental" approach. They did not 
appear to expect or to receive satisfaction 
from the interest of their job or from 
association inside or outside the factory 
with their workmates. They were family 
centred and saw advancement mainly in 
terms of a rising standard of living—more 
consumer goods, a better house. Attitudes 
to their unions were also largely “ instru¬ 
mental,” concerned primarily with 
economic advancement and not with 
commitment to trade unionism as a social 
movement. Attitudes to their employing 
organisations were largely favourable 
because, it seems, these firms were satis¬ 
fying the men's economic requirements. 

The authors argue that a wide range of 
orientations to work is possible. Their 
'affluent’ workers, they suggest, display 
such a markedly “ instrumental ” 
approach for three reasons: first, because 
of their stage in the life-cycle when 
financial responsibilities are greatest ; 
ifeqpnd, because of the high degree of 
geographical mobility among them (no 
bfeM|rthan 70 per cent having come from 


outside the Luton area often in search of 
material improvement) ; third, because a 
proportion of them had been socially 
mobile in a downward direction. 

The emphasis placed in this interpreta¬ 
tion upon the importance of ex-work 
factors in shaping industrial attitudes is 
salutary. It leads the authors to criticise, 
justifiably, the human relations approach 
to management problems. An analysis 
that takes account of possibly differing 
orientations to work is likely to be more 
fruitful than one which begins with 
general assumptions about the needs which 
all workers share. The links the authors 
suggest between an “ instrumental ” 
orientation and the position in the life- 
cycle or with geographical and social 
mobility will also be fruitful for future 
research. 

Elsewhere their argument appears less 
convincing. For instance they claim that 
this sample is 11 prototypical ” ; in other 
words that this kind of instrumental 
approach will become more common, 
particularly among unskilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers in the future. But this 
argument turns on comparisons with 
studies of such traditional groups as 
miners, dockworkers, railwaymen and 
steelworkers. These groups had almost 
ceased to be * typical ’ manual workers 
before the second world war ; and 
although there are differences between 
these traditional workers and the Luton 
workers, there are. also some very 
important similarities in respect of 
attitudes towards trade unionism, and 
emphasis upon the importance of econo¬ 
mic rewards, that are not fully explored. 

Next the authors argue that the 
‘affluent* workers are “disposed to 
define their relationship with their firm 
more as one of reciprocity , . . than as 
one of coercion and exploitation ” and 
that this influences the way they act in 
relation to the firm. Although this volume 
purports to be about behaviour as well 
as attitudes, very little evidence about 
behaviour is provided. One exception is 
the appendix discussing the break in the 
Vauxhall strike-free record, which 
occurred after the field work was com¬ 
pleted. Here the authors seem to display 
a certain naivety: first, when they 
sav that the pattern of disputes at Vaux¬ 
hall was distinctive because the workers 
used overtime bans or working to rule 
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more often than strikes ; and, second, 
when they say that dissatisfaction rather 
than “ being generalised ’* was focused on 
pay. The fact is that expressions of general 
attitudes toward the firm as an employer 
are not necessarily good indicators of 
liehaviour on the shop floor at any one 
point of time, and concern with pay and 
the use of overtime bans and so on are, 
to say the least, very general. 

Lastly, the authors argue that the 
similarity of attitudes between their 
different occupational groups “ show that 
there is no direct association between 
technology and attitudes and behaviour 
of wider reference.” Here they choose to 
ignore some important differences of 
attitude which they have found between 
their occupational groups in respect of job 
interest and first line supervision. More 
important, perhaps, they nowhere attempt 
to define or describe the technologies of 
which they are speaking. Process workers 
in Laporte Chemicals cannot he equated, 
for instance, with workers >n a continuous 
flow petrochemical plant or oil refinery. 
But none of these criticisms detracts from 
the importance of this book. Discussion 
about the interpretation of this sort of 
material is the basis on which progress 
will l>e made in understanding problems 
of industrial relations. 

WHEN BRAZIL LOOKED TO 
BRITAIN 

Britain and the Onset of Modernisation 
in Brazil, 1850-1914 

By Richard Graham. 

Cambridge University Press. (Cambridge 
Latin American Studies.) 399 pages. 70s. 

When the king of Sardinia pondered how 
to lay hounds on a new line, he appealed 
to an Englishman; when a mid¬ 
nineteenth century Brazilian wanted a 
new idea or a new machine, he looked to 
Britain. Professor Graham’s book gives 
a fascinating account of the often for¬ 
gotten predominance, economic and psy¬ 
chological, that Britain enjoyed in Brazil 
between 1850 and 1914. 

He approaches this phenomenon with 
the fashionable jargon of modernisation 
—a process he sees as starting with the 
coffee exports that tied Brazil into the 
world economy after 1850. British mer¬ 
chants handled the coffee, to the chagrin 
of the United States which consumed it i 
British investment provided railways and 
ports that were used by British ships. 
The London Rothschilds knew (and 
apparently bribed) prominent Brazilian 
businessmen. 

Most important of all? to Professor 
Graham, it was the example of British 
merchants, the demonstration effects of 
British middle-class individualistic libera¬ 
lism, whether embodied in J. S. Mill or 
Samuel Smiles, that broke the Jiold of 
traditional attitudes. Nothing is,, more 
remarkable than the admiration felt by 
men like Maui—the most daring entre¬ 
preneur of Imperial Brazil—fpr tb€ 
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British methods which he learnt in a 
Scottish counting house. The impact of 
the Exhibition of 186a and the British 
railroad system was overwhelming to 
progressive Brazilians who knew only a 
country served by mule trains. 

Professor Graham does not regard the 
British influence as altogether healthy. 
While he has to admit that British money 
and technology provided the infrastruc¬ 
ture for a national development, he 
shares a current view that financial 
and commercial connections with ,an 
“advanced” power, by impeding the 
protection of national industry, were “a 
drag on the forces of modernisation.” Free 
trade was one consequence of the British 
connection, although he admits that not 
all Brazilian free traders were lackeys of 
the then current imperialism. They saw 
no respectable intellectual alternative to 
free trade. Modernisation is analytically 
a vague concept: it is not at all clear 
that high cost native industries foster it, 
though there may be perfectly valid 
nationalist justifications for the shield of 
protection. 

The one weakness of Professor 
Graham's book (apart from his reluctance 
to explore the archives of the British 
Foreign Office and a penchant for pon¬ 
derous footnotes) is its deliberate rejection 
of comparison. He is not at all ignorant of 
other influences ; it is merely that he 
stresses the British influences, and British 
Protestant missionaries were a marginal 
influence, however splendid the achieve¬ 
ment in getting a sweating, Negro, 
congregation to sing “ Whiter than snow 
I shall become.” 

In the end, British influence was 
defeated by the development of Brazil 
itself (even in 1907 import substitution had 
gone a long way) and by the effects of 
the first world war—a catastrophe so far 
as British trade was concerned. Britain 
was beginning to look old-fashioned. By 
1914, Germans provided inspiration for 
the pushing Brazilian businessmen. 
Brazilian diplomats, who had yearned for 
the London Embassy, now regarded 
Washington as the anchor of the universe. 
With Volkswagens stacked in the streets 
of Rio, no Brazilian today would use the 
phrase of the 1850s—“He works like an 
Englishman ”—as a commendation. 


DILEMMA UNRESOLVED 

Gan We Win in Vietnam ?: The 
American Dilemma 

By Herman Kahn et ai 

Pall Mall Press , 441 pages. 65s. 

At last we have an American book that 
analyses the strategy and tactics of the 
Vietnam conflict its professional terms, 
without ideological prejudice or humbug. 
Its conclusion is that, despite their spec¬ 
tacular attacks, the communist forces 
have still achieved no decisive advantage, 
and it then sets forth plans for defeating 
them, Most of the book must have been 
written before the oommunist offensive 
during the JNevy Year truce $ but that 


event has been worked into the calcula¬ 
tion of the situation, and the balance is 
finally drawn as recently as March 1968. 
There has been a spate of pot-boilers on 
Vietnam during the past year, and it is 
unexpectedly refreshing to read a discus¬ 
sion of the problem that is free of par¬ 
tisanship and cant. 

Or, at least, almost free of cant. In the 
United States, it seems, no single author 
can undertake a survey of this breadth 
and get away with it: there has to be a 
committee and a consensus or, as in this 
case, a dissensus. The five authors are 
the director of the Hudson Institute 
(Herman Kahn) and three members of 
the staff, with one consultant. All are 
writers on aspects of strategy ; none has 
played any active part in Vietnamese 
affairs. The first three authors (the 
“optimists”) contribute the bulk of the 
book. The smaller contributions of the 
two others have been included, it would 
seem, out of deference to the prevailing 
point of view that objectivity is partial 
unless it also restates conflicting opinion, 
however subjective. 

Mr Kahn opens with a masterly expo¬ 
sition of the “ context for debate,” written 
round ten alternative developments of the 
situation as it is today. He concludes 
with some realistic criteria for victory: 
“ The two most important political factors 
in 'winning hearts and minds' are look¬ 
ing like a winner and providing security.” 
Mr Gastil goes over the political, social 
and economic aspects of the conflict, 
reviewing the traditional background of 
factionalism, of group rather than per¬ 
sonal loyalty, and of weak rural govern¬ 
ment. He too has some down-to-earth 
observations: the influence of western 
pressmen on the intellectuals of Saigon is 
often the source of their defeatism, and 
“One suspects that guerrilla success or 
failure can be explained far more fre¬ 
quently in terms of purely military and 
police operations than is generally 
realised.” Mr Armbruster then reviews 
the methods of recruitment and operation 
of the guerrillas in similar vein; mani¬ 
pulation of fear, and the appearance of 
being cleverer than the security forces, 
play a laige part. 

At this point the two “pessimists” 
come in. They do not rebut what their 
co-authors have said ; instead Mr Stillman 
restates the familiar “liberal” (the anti¬ 
colonial) view of Vietnam: “ The only 
time communism has become formidable 
is where it has, through ineptitude of its 
enemies, been allowed to become the sole 
vehicle for the expression of legitimate 
nationalism.” He advances no evidence 
from Vietnam, although he ranges widely 
over the rest of the world. Mr Pfaff 
aigues from this that the United States 
should foster a coalition between the 
National Liberation Front and the com¬ 
ponents of the present government (as 
demanded by the NLF itself, of course), 
but concludes that although this is the 
best thing to do it probably would not 
work. 

The rest of the book is a series of pro¬ 
posals by the “ optimists ” for “ winning,” 
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without *my further American escalation. 
There is a long list of niedlugjp, including 
the setting up of a Supreme war'Opera¬ 
tions Council and the redeployment of 
American bombers over North Vietnam— 
exactly as President Johnson has sinte 
redeployed them. Emphasis is laid on 
encouraging local self-determination, on 
subjecting security-force action to the rule 
of law (hut on not hesitating to detain 
village bad hats either), on a surrender 
policy whose aim is to get intelligence, 
and above all on redeployment of the 
security forces so as to give top priority 
to spreading police protection through the 
countryside. Civic action—the long¬ 
standing kingpin of American counter¬ 
insurgency doctrine—goes uninentioned. 
In fact, it all comes close to British 
counter-insurgency doctrine. 

But what settlement for peace might 
finally 1 * negotiable in Vietnam is not 
put forward with certainty. 

UNO OF EXTREMES 

The Companion Guide to Jugoslavia 

By J. A. Cuddon. 

Collins. 480 pages, illustrated. ;j6s. 

This detailed and interesting guide to 
Jugoslavia covers almost all subjects that 
the ordinary traveller to this beautiful 
country needs to know about. In twenty- 
two packed chapters it covers all regions of 
the country starting, as a motoring tourist 
might do, on the Dalmatian coast, moving 
through Montenegro to Macedonia, 
through Serbia, Belgrade, Bosnia into 
Croatia, and ending in Slovenia and 
Istria. Each section has detailed maps, 
descriptions of towns, villages and unusual 
places to visit, and none of the main tourist 
attractions is omitted. Like other guides 
in this series, it has beautiful photographs 
to whet the appetite, and fifteen appen¬ 
dices with special information on resorts, 
hotels, food, wine, entertainments, sports 
and general practical information invalu¬ 
able to the inexperienced traveller and also 
useful to those who only know parts of 
the country. 

The author has an obvious warm feeling 
for Jugoslavia which he admirably conveys 
to the reader ; bazaars, mediaeval castles, 
old and new towns, local customs and 
festivals are all lovingly described. Jugo¬ 
slavia, he says, is a country of extremes— 
very hot summers and very cold winters, 
rivers roaring and rushing, or silent and 
dried up, mountainous and hilly, or almost 
dead flat. Its people ar£ very likeable. 
They have emphatic characteristics. They 
are brave, proud, independent and good 
looking, intelligent and with a great sense 
of humour. Perhaps he underestimates the 
big regional differences between the 
Jugoslav people, but this at least leaves 
the enterprising traveller the excitement 
of discovering these for himself. 

The reader iMphown that Jugoslavia is 
an exhilarating country to explore. There 
are many places almost unknown that 
hardly, ever, see % niejy face. £jor the less 
tracer .there plenty of 
conventional attractions, and there is a 
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great variety of art and architecture to 
please lx>th amateurs and experts. Al¬ 
though the beautiful—and still unspoiled 
—coast is most famous, the author feels 
that the real Jugoslavia lies inland. Wild 
and primitive it also has great beauty and 
shows, Mr Cuddon believes, some of 
man's most remarkable achievements in 
the process of civilising himself. 

MACHINES WITHOUT FUEL 

The Global Partnership: International 
Agencies and Economic Development 

Edited by Richard N. Gardner and Max 
F. Millikan. 

Praeger, New York. London: Pall Mall 
Press. 505 pages. 79s. 

This is a long, serious and well-intentioned 
book which it seems churlish to find dis¬ 
appointing. Not counting preface, intro¬ 
duction and summing-up it contains 
eighteen essays by seventeen authors— 
mostly eminent American economists—on 
different aspects of its subject, many of 
them being detailed examinations of indi¬ 
vidual United Nations agencies. As in 
every symposium, the quality and the 
relevance vary. 

What makes it in the end disappointing 
is that it is probably the wrong book at 
the wrong time. Most of the contributions 
describe the establishment, development 
and polishing of machinery. There is 
almost no discussion of the product of 
these expensive machines (expensive in 
talent as well as in money) and, although 
the fact that they need fuel is noted more 
than once, there is almost no discussion 
of what is today the all-important problem 
—how to find the fuel. It will not be of 
much help to the committee conducting 
Mr George Woods’s “ Grand Assize.” 

What makes its timing unfortunate is 
that it was written before, but published 
after, two of the most important fiestas in 
the world of economic development—the 
triennial negotiations for the replenish¬ 
ment of the International Development 
Association and the quadrennial (though 
nominally also triennial) UNCTAD Con¬ 
ference. This, added to the fact that the 
latest statistics are tliose for 1966, gives it 
a feeling of being at some distance from 
reality and reduces its value as a call to 
action. 

Some of the essays are, of course, of 
lasting value to anyone interested in the 
subject, among them Richard Gardner’s 
authoritative discussion of UNCTAD 
(despite the handicap of having to be 
written before New Delhi), the sad story 
of the short, frustrated life of the Nine 
Wise Men by Raul Saez S., and Goren 
Ohlin’s perceptive account of the Organi¬ 
sation tor Economic Co-operation and 
Development and the Development Assis¬ 
tance Committee. All three are inside 
jobs, and the book proves once again that 
old lags write better descriptions of life in 
Parkhurst than the most dedicated prison 
visitors. Edward Bernstein, who has 
worked in the International Monetary 
Fund, writes about it wjith confidence and 
the knowledge of where to stick In the 
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knife. Roy Brough, who knows the World 
Bank only from the outside, is tentative 
and timid. 

Looking back on a book that has been 
both fascinating and laborious to read two 
pieces will probably be remembered as the 
most relevant. One is Robert Asher’s final 
essay, which he calls an "Overview.” It 
is certainly not a summary—more perhaps 
of a rejoinder to much that has gone 
before—and an acid one. " Machinery 
begets machinery,” he remarks, and “ the 
more developed countries , . . have all the 
machinery they want, plus the ability to 
create more when they feel so inclined.” 

The other is Frank Coffin’s “ Multi¬ 
lateral Assistance.” Mr Coffin is the only 
politician in the group and he is the only 
one to discuss seriously the overriding 
problem of how to provide fuel for these 
splendid machines. He knows from 
experience what a low priority parliaments 
give to aid and how urgently necessary it 
is to educate public, opinion to its impor¬ 
tance before adequate amounts can be 
extracted from governments in bad times 
as well as good. 

Since this book was finished there is 
plenty of evidence that the situation is 
deteriorating. It now seems doubtful 
whether the United States Congress will 
approve even the inadequate sum agreed 
between governments to finance IDA’s 
next three years. And the coming genera¬ 
tion, on which many who have been 
struggling for years to help the developing 
countries had pinned their hopes, seems to 
have turned in on itself and to be polish¬ 
ing its own bejewelled navel. At least, if 
any students have demonstrated, rioted, 
built barricades or occupied their univer¬ 
sities in order to force their governments 
to provide more money for aid, the news 
of it has escaped the notice of this 
reviewer. 

OTHER BOOKS 

A Diuiiomaky of Acronyms and Abbrevia¬ 
tions : Some Abbreviations in Management, 
Technology and Information Science. By Eric 
Pugh. Clive Bindley. 214 pages. 42s. 

Precisely what it says, and very useful too. At 
a guess, a fair number of people might worry 
out for themselves the fact that JAL stands 
for Japan Air Lines, but DBM ? Danish 
ballistic missile ? Doughty British merchant- 
ship ? damn bloody mess ? dog bites man ? 
No, it is data buffer module, and LYRIC is 
language for your remote instruction by com¬ 
puter (sometimes you feel Mr Pugh is having 
you on). NITShP stands, when translated, for 
the Russians' Scientific Research Institute for 
the Tyre Industry. Entries are classified 
alphabetically, and also under subject. 

The Soviet State. By Ellsworth Raymond. 
Collier-Macmillan. 477 pages. 75s. 

This survey of the Soviet system, containing 
information on history, government, economic 
affairs and foreign policy, «s designed for 
American university students. The fact? given 
are up to date and reasonably accurate, but 
the argument is pitched at a rather elementary 
level and the style is far from faultless. 

The Euro?a Year Book, 1968: Volume II» 
Africa, the Americas, Asia and Australasia* 
Euro pa Publications. 1,576 pages. £7 tos. (£14 
with Volume I.) 

Which University, 1968,, Cornpiarket Press. 
864 pages. 18s. 
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Join the 




Priestman don’t like ‘down time’. It’s expensive, unprofitable, 
wasteful! So they protest against it. They do this by dussedly • 
insisting on a quality factor being built into all the Construction 
Equipment they design and manufacture. Then back it with a world-wide 
replacement parts service on a kind of ‘belt and braces’ basis. 

If you don’t like ‘down time’ either, you can join the Priestman 
Protest Movement. Simply buy, operate, employ, hire or invest in 
Priestman Construction Equipment according to your particular 
capability. It’s a world-wide movement already! 



HYDRAULIC * MECHANICAL EXCAVATORS. 
CRANES. GRABS AND DREDGERS 


PRIESTMAN BROTHERS LIMITED 
KINGSTON UPON HULL, ENGLAND 
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It shapes up 

your invoicing 
department 
then sharpens 
up your whole 
company. 

T here's never been a machine at so low a price that can 
do so much for your business. 

The 5610 COMPUTYPER* Data Processor by Friden is 
unlike any other data processor. 

It is the first desk-size data processor to use integrated 
circuits. This makes it faster, more compact, more reliable, and 
more versatile than any machine you can buy in its low price 
range. 

Consider what the 5610 can do. 

One operator can do your most complex invoicing plus your 
commission statements, payroll, accounting and other data 
processing tasks. It can help you explore new markets by 
providing sales breakdowns by territory. It can tell you if a 
particular line is profitable. If a particular item in the line is 
profitable. Before you find out the hard way. 

There's one thing more that makes the 5610 unique. It can 
be programmed in English, instead of "computerese'*. This 
means it can be reprogrammed by your own O &M staff! 

You can buy a 5610 for less than you think and it qualifies 
as a computer fdr the investment grant. It can be operated by 
an average office girl, using your present business forms and 
office procedures. (Put your best girl on it and you'll be 
amazed what it can do.) 

Install the new 5610 in your company. Call on your nearest 
Friden office for information. 21 Ellison Place, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Tel: ONE2 26231 (Branch Manager—N. Baynes). 

Head Office: Friden House. 101 Blackfriars Road. London, 
S.E.l.Tel: 01-928 1301. 

Friden machines are ready for decimalisation now. Sales and 
service throughout the world. 



PHILLIPS 

PETROLEUM 



PHILLIPS PETROLEUM PRODUCTS LIMITED 

■Marketers of high-quality petroleum products 
throughout the United Kingdom. Marketing 
Subsidiary of.Phillips Petroleum Company and 
Sales Agents for 

Philips-Imperial Petroleum Limited. 

' PORTLAND HOUSE, STAG PLACE, LONDON SWi 
. , TELEPHONE: oi-OaO 9766 
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more a way of lift 

This is Norgas • House, Kiliingworth, Northumberland - to life in the North East in 1968 . . . and in the future 
prizewinning headquarters of the Northern Gas Board. For Northern Gas provides the good things that make 
But it doesn't just present a pretty face to the world; the living worth while - directly to every home and indirectly 
work that goes on inside its walls is of vital importance through industry. Soon from the North Sea! 


northern gns i showing the way in the new north east 



Designing with special sections, HOT ROLLED or COLD FORMED is one sure way to 


• REDUCE YOUR MATERIAL COSTS 
• CUT PRODUCTION COSTS 

• IMPROVE YOUR PRODUCT 

D.S.R.M. has rolled hundreds of different sections, each one designed to do a specific Job for a special product 

IS THERE A SPECIAL SHAPE WE CAN ROLL FOR YOU? 




DARLINGTON & SIMPSON 
ROLLING MILLS LTD. 

P.O. Box NO. 9 
Rise Carr Rolling Mills, 
Darlington, Co. Durham, England. 
Telephoned Darlington 5326 
Telex No. i 
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Het kontrakt komt ons toe: 
Petroleum Maatschappijen 
komen altijd bij ons voor 
raffinaderij-installaties. 



Everyone's got their eye on Whessoe 
especially our competitors 


Our competitors are worried Right round the world. 

When it comes to getting the big jobs In process plant 
the watchword today is watch out for Whessoe Petroleum. 
refineries Natural gas installations Chemical ahd petNKv 
chemical plants Storage facility Power stations 
tional and nuclear). Adrospace research facif ‘ 
bulk liquid handling. Marine aufepmatiofo 
Group makes major contributions to them 

TMd new Whessoe. The bigger Whwtod?,,, 
that has alrhost doubled its ospMiy, Myftfpietjl 
Flung its scope wide open T‘ “ 
brainpower The Whessoe tti.,. WVVRVW ,^p 
upandahead The Whessoe thAft got me adv* needling. 


the experience (over 17$ years of it) and the skills you're 
looking for 

Get |n touch. Get the latest literature on what the new 
Whessoe fsdpingfor yopr industry. 
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sites! 

abour! 

xmmunications! 

Overheads! 



t * 



Site® worth sating, varying from 
under 1 acre to over 300 aorta. 

Good road and rail communications with 
modern dock and harbour facllltiea. 

Established shipping services to 
all parta of the world. 


Hard working adaptable labour. 

Good industrial relations. 

Advanced technological training facilities. 

Excellent private and local authority 
housing within easy commuting distance. 


Firat claas airport faeilitiea Two National Padcs providing flrst- 

for passenger end freight aircraft. dess recreational facilities. 

Get the full facts now Oft Britain's major growth area 

The Secretary The Director of 

Tees-elde Industrial Planning end Development 

Development Board T ee eaid e County Borough 

la Darlington Street Municipal BuHdmge 

Thomaby, Teeeaide. Stockton, Tee eaid e. 

Telephone Stockton mm/% Telephone Stockton S22D0 * 


lets industry moving! 
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HEAVEN KNOWS 
WHO MADE THE 
STARS.WE 


JUST MADE THE 

TELESCOPE 


It’s Britain’s own. Europe’s largest. The 
North East’s speciality. (One of them 
anyway). The Americans eagerly copied 
its unique air-floated mirror. They’re , 
welcome! We expect our ideas to pop A 
up later (never sooner) in foreign Jnl 
parts. (Including Britain). But 
some industrialists can’t 
wait. They’re up here now, 
antennae waving, picking up ^8*58# 
the vibrations. What’s more ^ 

they actually get paid for -m 

setting up their factories in 
this bustling cooler of 
England!... and they’re welcome, too. 


The Isaac Newton telescope, built by 
Grubb Parsons, Newcastle upon Tyne, 
jL was installed, complete with housing 
I \ and dome, in the Royal Observa- 
mM tory, Hurstmonceux, Sussex, and 
Wm officially opened by the Queen in 
Ir December, 1967. It incorporates 
’ revolutionary technical advances 
subsequently copied by America. The 
telescope is now furthering the latest 
research into radio signals from remote 
regions in space, taking the eye 
searching into realms where, from 
Britain, 'only radio probes reached 
before. 



For fitll details about grants, sites, available labour, housing amenities—and fur 
facts from Industries that have already selected the North Edit for their own 
expansion post the coupon now. 

To Fred M. Dawson, QBE, Director, Ths North East Development Council, 
20 Colling wood Street, Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 1JT. Tel. 610026. 
Please send Information as described above. 


Name 

Address 
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North east England: Ready to go 


A sad half-century is ending in north east 
England. Change has been artificially be¬ 
lated there. Now, it could come fast. Along 
the coast, astride the three rivers of Tyne, 
lees and Wear, lje three cities whose 
sturdy Victorian growth was nourished on 
the coal beneath the soil. For ioo years 
this was one of the world’s great work¬ 
shops. From the produce of its mines and 
steel-mills and shipyards the fabric of the 
British Empire was forged. That time of 
glory ended, sharply, with the armistice 
of 1918. There followed the tragic waste 
of the great depression, when half the 
men of the north east had no work to go 
to; and then the world turned to a new 
industrial pattern, in which coal—the 
region’s raison d’etre—played only a 
minor role. For almost 50 years the 
illusion was nevertheless allowed to 
remain that one day coal and steel and 
ships would become again the sinews of 
Britain’s economy. To most of Britain 
this fantasy did no harm : the country 
prospered in its way, rebuilt itself, turned 
its attention (even if too slowly) to motor¬ 
cars and aircraft and computers and the 
business of competitive international 
trade. To the north east untold harm 
was done. The brightest of the young men 
and women left; behind them remained 
the physical and industrial fabric of an 
agfe that died on the battlefields of 
France. 

That sad time is almost finished now. 


In the past ten years coal has shed almost 
half its labour force in the north east : 
shipbuilding has shed about one-third of 
its men. The old industries are still far too 
large, and are still mistakenly supported 
by government subventions devised, 
cruelly, to tie men to jobs that should no 
longer be done at all in a nation with 
pretensions to prosperity. Dreary miles 
of housing still straggle up and down the 
hills of Northumberland and Durham 
counties—still standing, ugly and uncom¬ 
fortable, although the industries from 
which men used to walk from them to 
work are dead, or under sentence of rapid 
execution. 

But already the scars of Victorian 
development and defilement are healing 
over. New roads, new jobs, new houses, 
and a new sort of brash self-confidence 
can be spotted all over the north east. 
And there is also a new, restless impa¬ 
tience—very different from the cries for 
outside help that have for too long been 
the region's stock reaction to adversity. 
People do not ask for help : they demand 
to be put to work, and they are rightly 
intolerant of a national economic set-up 
which is incapable of generating enough 
growth to use the energies of able (ahd 
most willing) men awjF women. Unem-. 
ployment in Britain as t whole in June 
stood at 2.2 per cent; unemployment in 
the northern region (the vast majority of 
whose people live in the north east) stood ( 


at 4.3 per cent. In Sunderland, a city 
of almost a quarter of . a million people, 
very nearly one man in ten had no job 
to go to this summer. 

Until very lately waste on this scale 
could be explained (if not excused) by 
the fact that the managers of modern 
industrial and commercial firms felt that 
they could not operate efficiently and 
profitably in a region so “ remote " from 
the main centres of economic activity in 
Europe. This is ridiculous. Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is well under 300 miles from 
London: just 200 miles from Birming¬ 
ham : exactly 128 miles from Manchester 
by road. The port of Rotterdam is barely 
farther by sea from Middlesbrough docks 
than the port of London. By far the 
most important single thing that has 
happened to the north east is the sudden 
transformation, almost within five years, 
of the roads, railways, docks and. airports 
that link it with the outside wqrld. The 
change is incomplete, but already far 
enough advanced to change the whole 
perspective of the world as seen from the 
Tyne. The old, self-centred, isolated 
pattern of industry and of life itself has 
not survived this abrupt widening of the 
frontiers. Most of what a modern indus¬ 
trial pattern needs for success is today 
present in the north east—including, and 

TTiis survey was written by. Nicholas 
Hannan and Elizabeth Burney., 
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this is both the tragedy and the ground 
for hope—a large supply of labour just 
waiting to get down to it and earn some 
good money, in an industry that is going 
to last a few years and maybe grow a tat. 

It seems quite possible that history is, 
for a change, going to turn up a {rump 
card for the north east. If, by any chance, 
the promised expansion of the British 
economy really were to start to get up 
steam over the coming year or two (and 
it has got to do so if the present Govern¬ 
ment wants to get back to power) then 
the north east would be one place with 
both the infrastructure and the labour 
and the eagerness to permit the new 
growth to take root soundly. When poli¬ 
ticians talk nowadays about " restructur¬ 
ing the fabric of the British economy/' 
anyone who lives in the south east or the 


Midlands can be excused for snorting with 
contempt. But in the north east things 
really have been, at last, put in trim* 
The fact is that the opportunities are 
there. All that is lacking is any natural 
buoyancy in the British economy. Any 
potential investor who feels that suqn 
growth may really be on its way, and 
who feels that his productive resources in 
his present geographical location may 
prevent him reaping his share of the 
profit, should send someone up to look 
at the north east’s potential for growth 
now. That potential is there. This survey 
carps away at what is still wrong with 
the region: because it is only after carp¬ 
ing that the necessary improvements may 
come. But the simple truth is that, after 
50 years of marking time, the north east 
is now ready to go—and fast. 


Tlie time for change 


The people of the north east have been 
living long enough with hope. It has too 
often been deferred. What they want 
now is certainty. Nobody can pretend they 
have it. For one thing, two bodies whose 
recommendations are likely to have a pro¬ 
found effect on the future of the region 
are going to report to the Government 
before the end of the year. The Royal 
Commission on Local Government, under 
Lord Redchffe-Maud, is likely to bring 
home to everyone that the administrative 
structure of the region is hopelessly out of 
date, and must be swept away. The com¬ 
mittee on regional development policy, 
under Sir Joseph Hunt, is likely to propose 
some fairly radical changes in the ways 
in which firms are persuaded (or coerced) 
to establish new plants in the north rather 
than in the south or Midlands. 

But for now the real prosperity of the 
region depends above all on the rate at 
which the old industries are permitted 
to go on declining. The alleged inade¬ 
quacies of the present local government 
machinery may have delayed the region’s 
modernisation a bit—but not radically. 
The clumsiness of the Government’s 
regional development machinery may 
irritate many people working in the field 
—but development has taken place all the 
same, and pretty fast too. The trouble has 


of course been that, although the attrac¬ 
tion of new industry and employment has 
gone fast, the decline of the traditional 
industries has gone faster yet. 

There is in the region an understand¬ 
able reluctance to talk of these things— 
as though to mention evil were somehow 
helping to bring it about. But the official 
guesses that only 33,000 jobs m the tradi¬ 
tional industries will disappear by 1971 
are obviously underestimates. In the next 
five years, for example, half the jobs m 
the local steel industry should be gone; 
the Consett works away in its inland 
valley can hardly survive far into the 1970s, 
and the South Durham, Skinningrove and 
Stewarts and Lloyds works should (if they 
are to survive) get rid of about a third of 
their present labour force. Half of the 
men in shipbuilding should go, even on 
the unlikely assumption that most of the 
existing shipyards stay open, but that they 
also start using manpower a bit more 
efficiently. (If they ao not start using 
manpower more efficiently they will have 
to close anyway.) Goal mining is expected 
to lose 10,500 men a year up till-1971: 
that total will be higher by a thousand or 
two if the politicians do not in fact give 
orders that the giant new power 
station at Seaton Carew beside Hartle¬ 
pool, as well as the promised new 


Jobs in the north: 1959-1967 

male employment in selected occupations, northern region. 


Industry 

Mining snd quarrying 
Shipbuilding, ttc. 
Agriculture, etc 
Transport 
Vehicles 

Metal manufacture 
Chemicals, etc. 


I960 

1887 

Gain or loss 

163,400 

95,400 

-68,000 

58,200 

39,600 

-18,700 

324)00 

19,600 

-12,400 

77,200 

67,200 

-10,000 

16,300 

10,300 

- 6,000 

52,600 

49.900 

- 2,600 

48,300 

46.900 

- 2,400 


Construction 

79,600 

97,300 

+ 17,800 

Engineering snd electrical 

75,100 

91,600 

+ 16,600 

Professions! snd scientific 

29.400 

41,900 

+ 12,600 

Miscellaneous services 

36,100 

41,700 

+ 6,600 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

5,600 

10,000 

+ 4,400 

JMtfing materials 

12,400 

16,600 

+ 3,200 

All other male jobs 

1864)00 

210,700 

+14,70fc 


—46,400 


aluminium smelter at Lyoemouth north of 
Blyth, should bum coal (If they do have 
to bum coal they will probably become 
uneconomic within five years, even if they 
are not condemned to make losses from 
the very start) 

The local spokesmen and leaders—the 
parliamentarians and councillors, the 
industrialists and trade union leaders and 
regional notables—are with a few shining 
exceptions naturally committed to the 
preservation of the industrial structure 
that has brought them to the top. The 
strongest local lobbies cannot be for the 
industries that do not yet exist there 
What is more, the existing industrial 
pattern has formed and sustained a whole 
familiar way of life. The Victorian 
enterprises collected around themselves 
patterns of housing that were in their day 
as functional as the mills and pits them¬ 
selves. A change m the pattern of industry 
must mean a change in the whole pattern 
of life. That is why so much importance 
must he attached to the success of 
modem variations in living-patterns such 
as Washington new town, and the two 
mini-new towns at Cramlington and 
Killingworth established with such fore¬ 
sight, persistence (and success) by the 
Northumberland county council. If these 
places can be seen to work, then the 
industrial conservatism of the coal, steel 
and shipbuilding lobbies will have suffered 
a major defeat. The region and its 
people will be on their way forward at 
last. 

The arguments for continuing and 
increasing the subsidies to the Victorian 
industries take three main forms. The 
first is political, and is obviously the 
effective one: if the Government does 
not help, people will not vote for it next 
time. (Because of this, all sorts of uneco¬ 
nomic decisions are likely to be botched 
up between now and 1971). The second 
is tribal : these industries have served 
Britain well in the past, and deserve a 
helping hand now—coal, or ships, or 
whatever, are a "national asset’’ which 
must be exploited even if they do cost 
money—and anyway home production, 
even with subsidies, saves imports. The 
third is human: the people who work in 
these industries cannot be thrown on the 
scrap-heap. 

But of course everyone realises that the 
old industries cannot survive at their 
present sizes, or with the same (usually 
far too large) labour forces. Requests 
for help are usually represented as 
requests to buy not survival, but time 
for readaptation. The trouble here, of 
course, is that the new industries that 
everyone knows the region needs will not 
come until labour has been made available 
out of the old industries. The best thing 
that ever happened to Darlington was the 
closure of the railway workshops, making 
labour available for Chrysler and 
Cummins Engine : Hartlepool welcomed 
a flood of new industry as a direct 
consequence of the closure of Grey’s ship¬ 
yard some years ago—even though 
the closure pushed unemployment up to 
13 per cent. Moreover, at le?st so far as 
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AI(M) SIGNALSTHE WW AHEAD 
FOR DARLINGTON CHEMICALS 

Into the North East, newer Member 
Companies - Steelcraft Precision 
Tools, Surfard, Expert Heat 
Treatments - are importing special¬ 
ised skills to serve fast-growing new 
North Eastern industries. 

Thecrossing of these streams inspires 
innovation - new insulation materials 
and concepts for steam, gas turbine, 
chemical and nuclear plant- new 
developments in high duty acoustic 
treatments and materials- unique 
products and components in stainless 
steel, titanium and other high temp¬ 
erature metals by Darchem Aero - 
expanding manufacture of Vacuum 
Furnaces based on advances in 
design and applications. 

DARLINGTON CHEMICALS LIMITED 
WEST AUCKLAND ROAD, DARLINGTON 

TELEPHONE DARLINGTON 66762 


Like a clover-leaf junction on 
the great new Durham Motorway 
the DARLINGTON CHEMICALS 
GROUP speeds streams of traffic 
on their way in and out of the 
North East - a flow of goods and 
a flow of skills. 

From the North East its companies - 
Chemical and Insulating, Darl¬ 
ington Insulation, Darchem 
Engineering - export products of 
established North Eastern skills. 
Foundedon service toshipbuilding 
and heavy industry they hold a 
leading place in the manufacture 
and engineering of High Temp¬ 
erature Thermal Insulation. 





A SUB-HOLDING COMPANY OF THE WILLIAM BAIRD LIMITED GROUP 
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A bridge to the future: Durham university 


mining is concerned, experience elsewhere 
shows that if other jobs are on offer 
people will not do miners' work, even for 
miners’ good rates of pay. Industrial 
change is "not merely desirable, but in¬ 
evitable ; the alternative is continued 
decline. 

Where the the shoe pinches just now 
is at the tenderest point of all. The labour 
that is to spare is very largely unskilled, 
and a very high proportion of the unem¬ 
ployed men are in their 40s or 50s. In 
other words,-as the old industries tighten 
their belts and (with the help of the 
generous investment grants) install new 
machinery, they find they can do without 
most of their unskilled lalxmr. The skilled 
men, and the adaptable younger men, 
they hang on to as long as they can. In 
Sunderland, well over half of the 5,000- 
odd unemployed men are classed as 
“ labourers ”—many of them are victims 
of the monstrous tradition whereby people 
were condemned to work all their lives as 
mates, without the chance of attaining 
promotion to the skilled grades reserved 
for men who have served time as appren¬ 
tices. It is startlingly common to find 
local people, trade unionists as well as 
employers and local politicians, admitting 
that they regard these people as useless 
in any job other than that which they 
have always done ; one is reluctant to 
believe that north easterners are really 


employers who wish to qualify for train¬ 
ing grant release their trainees for at least 
a day’s real education each week, in a 
local authority college. Any new national 
agreement on training for engineering 
would have a disproportionately favour¬ 
able effect in the region. 

But education cannot touch the hard¬ 
core problem of the middle-aged, unskilled 
man from the mines, the shipyards or the 
dependent heavy industries. Again, the 
government has made a special effort to 
expand its training centres for adults in 
the north east. In i960 there were no 
more than 24 places in such centres, all 
for draughtsmen. Now there are 1,120 
places, with another 760 on the way for 
early 1970: the eight centres will be 
turning out well over 3,500 retrainees each 
year, mostly after half-year courses. 

Obviously, though, the main burden of 
retraining must fall on the firms that 
need workers ; and however much they 
need skilled men Arms will not risk trying 
to retrain them until they believe that 
the trade unions will allow them to be 
employed in the jobs they have learnt how 
to do. Particularly in the AEF, the 
engineering union, with its decentralised 
structure, local attitudes profoundly affect 
the organisations’ willingness to permit 
“ dilution ” : and where unemployment is 


already high thC utiipps are naturally (if 
short-sightedly) unwiHihg to agree to what 
they regard as a threat to their existing 
members’ jobs. 

For the longer term, optimism comes 
quite easily. In particular employment in 
the service industries in the north now 
takes a proportion of the labour force 
well below that in the country as a whole. 
As the social pattern of; the north changes 
to match that of the rest of the country, 
the demand for labour in services will take 
up a lot of the slack. It is highly likely that 
there will be a growth in the region of 
industries using chemical products in 
manufacturing processes, in association 
with the rapidly growing chemical in¬ 
dustry of Teesside (even though chemicals 
themselves are bound to remain highly 
capital-intensive, and will probably go on 
shedding labour slowly. In any case the 
population of working age in the region, 
as in all of Britain, will be increasing very 
slowly indeed throughout the 1970s ; even 
assuming that net emigration out of the 
region is cut down to nothing by 1980, 
there would probably be fewer than 80,000 
more people of working age there by then 
—and since by then a far higher propor¬ 
tion of people of working age will be in 
full-time education, that means an actual 
fall in the working population. Other 
things being equal, the problem of unem¬ 
ployment is not for the mid-1970s, but 
for the next few years. 

At present, clearly, the region is still 
caught in a vicious circle. There is 
unemployment partly because there are 
too few skilled workers : but the numbers 
of skilled men cannot be increased because 
the men’s spokesmen fear more unemploy¬ 
ment. There is no chance of reversing 
this inward-turning spiral until employers 
see ahead the chance of a fairly prolonged 
bout of good times, during which they 
could make enough profit to justify the 
trouble of negotiating the necessary new 
arrangements with the unions, and the 
expense of retraining the men. It is 
through national giowth, not just local 
ingenuity, that the north east’s problems 
can be solved. 


so different from the rest of the popula¬ 
tion. The problem of these men is lack of 
opportunity, not lack of anything else. 

In the long term, of course, the answer 
to the region’s problem of too many men' It is important to be clear about what structural steel. Both the shipyards and 
with too few useful skills must lie with has happened to the north east of the heavy steel fabricators also found in 
education. The region still has the lowest England ; because it is by understanding the neighbouring coalmines handy cus- 
avdrage school-leaving age in the country ; causes that one can find solutions—and turners for their products, 
it suffered a discriminately harsh blow this distinguish same current false solu- Several crushing things have hap- 
year with the postponement for two years tions from the potential real ones. What pened at once to coal. First, the old seams 
of the raising of the school leaving age. has happened, then, is that the world have grown thin. Second, the price of 
A further disadvantage, in the eyes of market for fuel and energy has undergone labour has soared relatively to that of 
many of the firms that the region would in the past dozen years a sudden and machines, so that the cost of coal from 
like to attract, is that the region has the violent change. The north east exists in thin seams where machines cannot enter 
highest proportion of young men going its present form because of the belt of has become uncompetitive. Third, the 
into apprenticeships at the age of 16. The coal seams that underlie the counties of development of atomic power—and now 
competition for apprentice places is often Durham and Northumberland. The rail- the promise of natural gas from the North 
iitignse : this can mean that many of the ways developed and spread over the Sea—‘has further lowered the ceiling 
brightest youngsters have to spend five region primarily to carry the coal away, above which coal costs cannot rise if it is 
years learning outdated skills and working Steelworks grew to avail themselvei of to be sold. Fourth, and for the present 
practices in old-fashioned factories, the coal. Shipyards grew to avail {them- most important, the price of fuel oil has 
Granted, the new industrial training selves of the steel ; so did the firms nianu- dropped dramatically. This last piece of 
hoards are trying bravely to make facturing heavy engineering goods and ill-fortune for coal came about partly 


Why It has happened 
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The colliery's out of use: the natural gas-pipe's coming 


because of new discoveries of oil; but —have reduced their demand for heavy 
also because the closure of the Suez canal machinery. Docks taking coal out, or 
in the war of 1956 gave an artificial boost bringing pit-props in, have lost their trade, 
to the construction of gigantic tankers, Even the Northumbrian pine-forests have 
which have further dragged down the cost lost their local market for timber, 
of transport of oil. So the basic raison d’etre of the region 

The super-tanker has not only hit coal —coal—has taken a beating ; and the 
and the railways that carried it. Ship- industries that grew up around tte pits— 
building has suffered because it is phys- railways, steel, ships, heavy engineering— 
ically impossible to construct very big ships have been threatened with it. Of course 
in many of the old shipyards on the there are some excellent firms that have 
narrow rivers of the north east. The use kept up with the times despite these basic 
of big tankers for oil showed the world’s disadvantages ; the Swan Hunters and 
steelmakers how the costs of shipping ore the Dorman Longs, for instance, have 
could be reduced ; and the north east shown the quality of management needed 
steelworks were constructed to receive to face the problems. Similarly firms that 
both their coal and their ore by rail, not in the first place grew in the north east 
direct from giant ships at sea. So the because of coal have continued their 
cost of north eastern steel has risen, while growth for other reasons- Coal brought 
the cost of other countries’ steel from Imperial Chemical Industries to Teesside ; 
coastal steelworks has hdd steady, or eyen the discovery^of vast reserves of anhydrite 
dropped. The north east’s steel fabricators straight under the plant, and latterly the 
(including the shipyards) have thus found development pf the' Tees estuary aj a 
their steel costs rising faster than those of deep-water port, have kept it flourishing^ 
their overseas competitors. While, at the But, paradoxically, the better suteh firms 
same time their main local customers— manage their affairs the less likely they 
the mines and the railways carrying coal are to meet the region’s bade Cau# for 


discontent. They may, and do, increase 
their sales and their production. They are 
extremely unlikely to increase 
force. Indeed, the hetter they ire Run 
and the better their chance of fong-h^ 
growth, the greater die likelihobd 
they are now planning to produce moftfe 
goods with fewer employees: Mining and 
its allied basic industries Have lost Wd$l 
qyer ioo,0oo male employees in the region 
*959- The table on page xij shows 
hpw both chemicals and agriculture pave 
been doing just that. And the number 
of new job opportunities for men in the 
region has in the: past six years averaged 
under , 11,000 a year. The waste of Man¬ 
power is pure loss, both to the individuals 
concerned and to the nation as a whole. 

What's the point 
of regions? 

Five years ago, in 1963, a new age seemed 
to have begun for the north east. The 
then Conservative government sent its 
most energetic barnstormer up to the 
north east, where the decline of coal (and 
all its consequences) was just starting to 
bite. Lord Hailsham, as Mr Quintin Hogg 
then was, came back and a plan was 
produced. The Economist was a touch 
sceptical of its theoretical merits (in 
retrospect, rightly); in particular we were 
afraid that it did not advocate strongly 
enough the concentration of redevelop¬ 
ment effort on the “ growth points " 
where we reckoned that industry would 
best be able to thrive. But we could not 
of course foresee that the succeeding 
government would have an even less posi¬ 
tive approach to the building up of such 
growth points. And in particular we failed 
to do justice to the effects of the greatly 
expanded programme of public works that 
Mr Hogg’s advocacy set in train. Given 
the pace at which public affairs move in 
Britain, that public expenditure pro¬ 
gramme is just starting to show results— 
particularly in road construction, as shown 
on the map on page xviii. (This growth 
of public expenditure in the regions was, 
ironically one reason for the great spend¬ 
ing cuts that the present Government has 
had to make this year.) 

After Mr Hogg, of course, came Mr 
George Brown and his brand of regional¬ 
ism. The old northern region was ex¬ 
tended over to the west coast, including 
Cumberland and Westmorland with the 
eastern counties of Northumberland, 
Durham and the North Riding. A national 
plan was produced (remember that ?), 
and in October, 1966, the start of a 
regional plan for the north ,* a somewhat 
vague and aspirational document, to be 
sure^W all the same a beginning. Since 
then, despite the presence at the' head of 
the Northern Regional Economic Planning 
Council of the Remarkable Mr T, Dan 
Smith (a character Whose energy puts him 
in the same class as Mr Hogg and Mr 
Srown), disillusion has set in. Three of 
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Washington nsw town: and now the pit-hoop’s going too 


the local government planners most deeply 
involved have jointly and publicly 
declared that, as regards regional plan¬ 
ning, “ the prospects are as gloomv as 
the achievements aie small.” The Prime 
Minister seemed to agree, adding a touch 
of low faice as well, when last autumn 
he appointed poor Mi Fred Lee as 
minister with 14 special responsibility ” for 
the northern region. 

Of course, for those who hoped that 
regional planning would make it possible 
to provide roads, houses, industrial sites 
and all the rest in order to fit a more or 
less definite future pattern of develop¬ 
ment, planning has been a flop. It has 
been more of a flop on the western side 
of the Penmnes, where the people of 
Carlisle or of Workington really have 
no common local interests with those of 
Newcastle or Middlesbrough. But even in 
the north east prospects are as fluid as 
ever , in other words, it is as hard as ever 
to make plans for public investment so 
that they can best serve the likely needs 
of industry and of individuals. Local 
authorities continue to squabble. The 
only area in which regional planning 
seems to have made much direct impact 
is in the programme for cleaning up the 
mess left by old coalmines—and that is 
because almost all the money comes from 


between neighbouring authorities, and 
between authorities and firms, has been 
effected. 

The failure of planning has been a 
failure to establish any certainties—about 
industrial growth or decline, about the 
pattern of public spending, even about the 
most vital of all matters which is the 
likely future population of the region. 
But when one looks at the record it is 
obvious that any firm predictions made 
even two years ago, and acted on with 
promptitude and energy, would have been 
wildly misleading. A plan made then 
would, for example, have made all sorts 
of wrong assumptions about the national 
birthrate in the late 1960s. It could hardly 
have foreseen the apparently magical 
effect of devaluation on the short-term 
prospect for sales of ships. It would un¬ 
doubtedly—-if only as a political smoke¬ 
screen—have told some thumping lies 
about the likely prospect for coal. It could 
not have foreseen the Prime Minister's 
bright idea for saving imports by promo¬ 
ting aluminium smelters, or his decision 
to prevent the smelters from working 
economically by having three of them in 
three politically sensitive areas of the 
country. 

In other words, not having a plan 


makes planning difficult. Having a plan 
would nave made planning easier, but it 


would nave made planning easier, but it 
would have ensured that it was planning 
for the wrong aims. A great deal of the 
criticism directed at the “failure” «f 
regional planning is of course really 
criticism of the Government’s failure to 
sustain national economic growth at the 
level it had so rashly promised. (North 
easterners are rightly indignant about this: 
they cannot, unlike their northern neigh¬ 
bours, escape the intellectual consequences 
of this national failure by escaping into 
dreams of Celtic nationalism.) 

The question now is whether, after the 
undoubted disappointments of the experi¬ 
ments in regional planning conducted since 
1963, they will have any successor. The 
Economist has consistently argued that the 
best way to harness to the national interest 
the enthusiasms, and the natural resources, 
of the various regions would be to give 
those forces political expression—in other 
words, to establish a system provincial 
governments for all England. Clearly a 
north eastern region, consisting of North¬ 
umberland, Durham and the North 
Riding, with its capital at Newcastle, 
would be an ideal unit in such a nation¬ 
wide system. But it is possible that the 
royal commission on local government, 
which is due to report in October,' will 
plump instead for a system of much 
smaller units called “ city-regions.” What 
is most important is that the units 
of government created should in fact 
recognise the realities of the world as it 
is likely to develop over the coming years 

For example, the Tyneside conurbation 
is already in process of spreading into a 
single city, from south of Sunderland to 
well north of Morpeth ; while the in¬ 
fluence of the new growth on Teesside is 
felt from Whitby right up into Durham 
city. If realism prevails, and elected ad¬ 
ministrative authorities of sufficient 
geographical scope are created, then the 
regional mechanism as we now know it 
can be dismantled. The iq6os will be 
seen m retrospect as a period of mildly 
interesting and useful experiment in 
regional co-ordination. That is a verdict 
of less than total failure. 


the central government. The achievements 
are small. 


But they are not contemptible. There is 
the Hailsham money, especially the 
“special allocation” of £50 million for 
north east roads. (Well over £50 million 
was spent on new roads in the region last 
year.) There is the fact thatall the regional 
offices of central government departments 
work out of the same building . almost 
certainly fewer regional needs get ignored 
now than they did. The two regional air¬ 
ports have been developed, and are found 
most useful by businessmen. Above all, 
the regional machinery has been used to 
focus attention on the more dramatic 


shortcomings, and to impel others to 
action even if the regional machine itself 
has np^ acted. Even in education, where 
die Mpal authorities guard their pre- 
Igpe with the utmost jealousy, some 
■Niraina^ion of effort and of expenditure 


What is being done? 

The chief natural resources of the north whole almost 40 women in every 100 have 


east used to be coal plus manpower. Now 
the one resource is manpower. It is 
heavily underused. The official unem¬ 
ployment figures quite certainly under¬ 
represent the extent of human wastage in 
the region. No doubt there is over¬ 
manning in all British industry. In the 
north east it is obviously greater than 
elsewhere, simply because some employers 
are too kindly to get rid of the workers 
they do not really need, while more 
employers are afraid of the political and 
industrial troubles they might have to face 
if they fired people. Add to this the 
shortage of jobs for women—in the north 
east 34 women out of every 100 of 
working age have jobs: in Britain as a 


jobs. 

For 30 years or so governments have 
been trying to spread back into the north 
east some of the prosperity which, in the 
happy times around the turn of the cen¬ 
tury, the region so outstandingly enjoyed. 
Policies have chopped and changed from 
time to time r back in 1956, just before the 
crisis hit coal like a tidal wave, unemploy¬ 
ment in the region had got down to 
1.5 per cent, and ministers were wondering 
whether it was not time to stop giving the 
north east any special help at all. Ihis 
was, to say the least, premature. 

Since then the normal pattern has been, 
roughly, that unemployment in the north 
tontmued on page sex 
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SUNDERLAND 


100 acres of factory sitos available for lease or purchese also new small units 
2 to 3,000 sq. ft. for letting. Government development grants, R.E.P. refunds 
etc., payable. Some skilled end plentiful semi-skilled and unskilled labour 
available. Houses for key workers. Technical College (designated Poly¬ 
technic). Excellent roed, rail communicetions. Municipal Airport. 



COUNTY DORM 
OF SUNDERLAND 


Enquirn* for further informiiton io 

R. E. VIDAL Industrial Dsvslopmsnt Officer BURDON HOUSE SUNDERLAND Tel. 56201 




-the key to successful constnictioR 

Co-ordination of skilled personnel, of re¬ 
sponsibility and of advanced technical 
resources. At Taylor Woodrow, we prefer 
the more human word Teamwork. It is 
Taylor Woodrow teamwork that ensures 
maximum speed and economy consistent 
with quality construction in every project. 

If you would like to know more about us, 
please contact Peter Sear at our Regional 
Headquarters: 


g /Jam 

wTaylor Woodrow 

THE WORLD-WIDE TEAM OF ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 


YABN IDDABUNGTON 
TetonhoM: DnflnBion 2784 
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The development areas of Britain, 
shown shaded on the map , 
contain one-fifth of the working 
population, but bver held the 
unemployed. Their common 
problem is the decline of employ - 
meat in traditional staple industries 
(including agriculture): the strategy 
tor their renewal includes both 
discriminately heavy spending on 
modernisation of their physical 
fabric, and the offer of special help 
to firms willing to set up there 


The northern region of England is 
divided by hills . The main road and 
rail routes from England to Scotland 
pass through Carlisle on the west, 
but most of the 3.3 million people 
live in a cluster on the east. Govern¬ 
ment policy used to be to develop 
industry and housing in favourable 
locations along the main communi¬ 
cations axes, but the new " special 
development areas " are meant to 
attract investors away from the 
good sites, up to the coalfields 

▼ 



North east England, if it is to thrive, has 
needed an entirely hew network of com. 
rauhications, both external and internal. The 
external communications by road, rail, sea 
and air have already been transformed within 
the past five years ; the next great step 
forward will come in 1971 with the com¬ 
pletion Of a motorway across the Pennine 
hills (well south of this map) from near 
Leeds to Manchester and Liverpool, bringing 
the north east within easy access from all 
parts of industrial Britain. ; 

Within the region the main motorway 
route ; up its spine is very shortly going to| 
reach Newcastle itself, where two new cross- 
ings of the river Tyne have already been 
completed above and below the city. At 1 
present they are almost useless, since they doj 
not connect with any proper road system 
on the north bank of die river 5 but onct| 
again the plans are made and the mom 
is being spent now. The Aig road up the 
coast is already far advanced, but await; 
the new river-crossing near Stockton. 

A start has also been made on improving 
the appalling network of roads within the 
region. Men used to having work on their 
doorsteps are being asked to take jobs a few 
miles from home. Perhaps they will be less 
reluctant to do so when the roads are built 
to make travel to work less difficult. 

The pattern of urban development 
changing too. The historic towns along the' 
Tees have been effectively linked into one, 
(see page xxxii) ; and the Teesside conur¬ 
bation now runs almost continuously out to 
Hartlepool, and inland up the Ai road u 
the new town of Newton Aydiffe. 

Similarly the urban sprawl around New 
castle is being deliberately extended. The 
urban developments at Killingworth and 
Cramlington push the Tyneside conurbationj 
northwards into the old Northumberland 
coalfield ; Washington new town, separated 
from the Tyne conurbation by a mere token 
green belt, almost connects on its other side 
with Sunderland. Towns that used to be 
separate have become one, and the new local 
government structure must recognise this. 

Deep water at the mouth of the Tees has, 
enabled the chemical industry to develop! 
rapidly there (with the help of the dredgers), 
and land redamation is providing immense 
new industrial sites on the north bank °‘j 
the river; Teesside has an excellent u>n 
tainer port for general cargo too. This invest¬ 
ment cannot be duplicated elsewhere: and 
the size of modem ships is making obsolete 
harbours, as wdl as shipyards. 

The new pattern of communications in the 
north east is transforming its prospects f QI 
industrial change. Once the region's towns 
based on coal, could live a self-con 
existence. Now mobility is creating ne *l 
growth points. Government policies arc » 
often apparently designed hot to efcize the*| 
opportunities, but to maintain the old cotf* 
munities as they were. Politicians show 
look at maps, as businessmen do, to 
where money is likely to fructify in 1 
future. 
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Near and between the rivers Tyne 
and Tees r as shown on this map, 
live about 2\ million people. Their 
relative isolation from the other 
urban clusters of Britain has been 
an economic handicap; but now 
that they are being rapidly equipped 
with a fine communications 
network, they may be better able 
to appreciate the fact that their 
towns are surrounded with tracts of 
almost unpopulated countryside 
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east has stuck at about 2 per cent higher 
than the national average; 6vy that s per 
cent gap, it has fluctuated almost entirely 
in line with the fluctuations in the national 
unemployment rate. Net emigration out 
of the region seems to be set pretty steady 
at about 10,000 people a year (some 
40,000 people leave, while 30,000-odd 
come in). This has of course helped to 
keep down the level of registered unem¬ 
ployment, while it has also on the whole 
meant the departure of the region’s 
brightest and most ambitious younger 
people. Nevertheless the figures show 
pretty deafly that employment in the 
region in new activities has increased 
much faster than in the nation as a 
whole : but that this increase has not kept 
pace with the accelerating decline of the 
old, coal-based industries, taking away 
more jobs than the developing industries 
have provided. 

The important condusion from this is 
that such “help” as the north east 
receives from the rest of the nation is 
likely to become unnecessary as soon as 
the run-down of the old industries has 
finished its course. Indeed to call it help 
at all is in a way misleading. The wiser, 
and the more politically aware, of the 
region’s spokesmen insist that they seek 
not help but funds for investment in a 
concern that will one day soon pay off 
handsomely. Here, they say, is an under¬ 
used asset that needs cash pumping into it, 
so that it will be able to return far more 
cash m the future. It is, they say, only 
sound national husbandry to spend rather 
more in public funds per head in the 
north east than in the rest of the country. 
Well, perhaps. This plea holds up for 
some forms of public expenditure, but not 
at all for others. It is therefore necessary 
to look at what public funds are being 
spent there, and how. 

The lack of figures 

The first, nonsensical problem is that 
nobody knows what share of public expen¬ 
diture goes to any region of the country. 
No attempt has yet been made in Britain 
to draw up such figures. The Department 
of Economic Affairs produces a figure for 
“public service investment in new con¬ 
struction in the northern region.” This 
figure, of course, does not cover the north 
east as here considered ; our area is arbi¬ 
trary. What is more, it does not even 
attempt to cover all public expenditure. 
It has instead served mainly as a con¬ 
venient stick with which the North East 
Development Council has walloped the 
central government over the head for 
years. In November 1965 the Conserva¬ 
tive administration promised that 7 per 
cent of public service investment would 
be made in the region, which contains 6.2 
per cent of the British population. The 
northern region’s share promptly started 
to go down, to only 5.1 per cent in 
1964-65 : it just got up to over 6 per cent 
in 1068-67. This shows, according to 
political taste, that Labour has done 
wotise by the region even than the Tories 
promised to d6, or that labour is still 
struggling to rtiake good an imbalance 


if this is what mining moans, who wants mining i 

left over from 13 years of Tory misrule. 

In point of fact it probably means that 
a bit of the Ai motorway, plus the 
Tyne tunnel and the Scotswood bridge 
on the same river above Newcastle, 
were all under way that year within the 
region, so that the long-planned expen¬ 
diture on them finally began to show up 
on the account. The credit must go to 
persons, not parties; it ifcas Lord Hail- 
sham's famous northward foray of 1963 
which led to work on those projects being 
accelerated, and Mrs Barbara Castle's 
spirited defence of the road programme at 
the Ministry of Transport which pre¬ 
vented them from being postponed later. 

So the best thing seems to be to make 
a rough list of the sorts of special u Sub¬ 
sidies ” that the region seems to get. This 
might include, for example, the fact that 


the rate of payment per head in benefit 
to the unemployed is in the north east 
twice the national average. But it is 
obviously silly to count this in, since (fox 
example) a saving on this account could 
be made by keeping uneconomic coal 
mines in operation at a far greater cost 
per head than that of benefit or national 
assistance to the unemployed. 

Keeping things elive 

The lamest single source of discriminate 
aid to the region does, in fact, probably 
come in this form of support for industries 
that would otherwise die. Again, it cannot 
be costed. I>eficits are carried on un¬ 
economic pits.' Credits are extended to 
enable firm! to buy ships produced in 
uneconomic shipyards. In each case there 
are arguments that such subsidies save 
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Our sole business is helping 
companies to grow 



Thatb why we do it so well 


ICFC are expert in providing medium and long term finance for industry— 
as expert as our shareholders, the English Clearing and Scottish 
Banks, are in the provision of short term finance 
If you are thinking of expansion of plant or premises it will pay you to deal with 
an organisation that devotes itself exclusively to helping companies to grow. 

We offer more than finance. We provide a wide range of services to 
help you with all aspects of your business. 

Your local ICFC manager will be pleased to hear from you and will be glad 
to devote his time and experience to you and your company. Why not give him a ring ? 

Or, if you would like to know more about us first, send for our booklet, "Capital for Business". 

ICFC helps companies grow 

i 

Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation. V CopthoH Avenue, London, E.C.2. Tel; 01 -0284040. 
Offices m Birmingham, Brighton, Bristol, Cambridge, Cardiff, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds. 

Leicester, Liverpool, London. Manchester, Newcastle and Reading 
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imports (of oil, of ships^ that would 
otherwise be made. But none of these 
piecemeal efforts can be justified by logic. 
For example, one huge unquantifiable 
favour extended to the British coal¬ 
mining industry is undoubtedly the pro¬ 
hibition on purchases of foreign (probably 
American) coal by the British steel 
industry. This, in turn, means that the 
steel plate manufacturers of the north 
east pay more than some foreign com¬ 
petitors for their coking coal. And this in 
turn means that the north eastern ship¬ 
yards pay more for some steel plate than 
some foreign competitors. The same 
policy of preference for coal is followed 
in the construction of electricity generat¬ 
ing stations ; again, it is the customer who 
pays. Who gains ? The immediate bene¬ 
ficiaries are of course, the junior ministers 
at the Department of Employment, who 
have to answer parliamentary questions 
about the rate of unemployment in the 
north east. The people of the north east 
might well do better, in the long run, 
from a more rapid rate of change. 

Help for the new 

Direct financial assistance to firms 
expanding their plants in the north east 
has continued for some time, but its form 
has changed so often that it is worth 
considering - the latest turn of fortune. 
The northern region got about a quarter 
of the £554 million spent on aid to firms 
in development areas in 1966-67. This 
expenditure certainly benefits the nation 
by mobilising resources that would other¬ 
wise remain unused. And further direct 
help is given to manufacturing companies 
not only with their investment costs but 
also with the cost of training and employ¬ 
ing labour. Since the present government 
has made a large number of changes in 
these arrangements, it is worth consider¬ 
ing them in turn. 

The Labour administration gives firms 
direct payments to offset the expenses of 
expansion ; now 25 per cent of the cost 
of plant and machinery anywhere, and 45 


per cent in development areas. This con¬ 
trasts with the Tory system (identified 
with Mr Maudling, who introduced this 
system as Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
whereby firms moving to or expanding in 
a development area were allowed to write 
off the costs of their investment against 
their tax liabilities, more or less at will. 
The Labour scheme sounds more 
generous. But in fact it is only necessarily 
so to those firms that make very small 
(or no) profits: tax credits are no use if 
you do not pay taxes. It is also said 
that the present government’s scheme of 
direct subventions to industrial investors 
are so generous that they will of them¬ 
selves generate an adequate cash flow to 
a company however ill-managed it may 
be, and however stupidly its products may 
be marketed. If this gloomy view is so, 
then after a while the firms that have 
relied on this initial government¬ 
generated cash flow will fold up as they 
deserve, or come back to the government 
asking for even more help. 

An extra refinement to the system of 
investment incentives was made, last 
autumn, when certain areas within the 
development areas were designated as 
“ special development areas ” with an 
even higher rate of subsidy ; they are 
marked on the map on page xviii. These 
special areas are around where many sur¬ 
viving coal mines are in process of closing 
down, and the aim is of course to give 
work close to the miners’ homes. But the 
trouble is that these special incentives run 
directly counter to one main recent aim 
of policy, which has been to concentrate 
industrial development near the main 
roads and the main liner train depots. In 
other words, after some years of trying to 
build up growth points where manufac¬ 
turers might reckon they could thrive 
even without the subsidies, the latest 
scheme aims at dispersing industry up to 
the old coal fields again. The special areas 
incidentally create some delicious anoma¬ 
lies, such as the industrial estate in 
Washington new town that is half in a 



special area, half not ; someone really 
should build a factory across the line and 
let the politicians fight that out. But so 
far it is too early to tell whether firms are 
eager to take advantage of the special rate 
of grant. 

That employment premium 

The very newest form of regional subsidy 
began in September last year. It is the 
employment premium going to manufac¬ 
turing firms in development areas for 
each employee on the payroll: in other 
words, a straight payroll subsidy, for 
manufacturing firms only. (The defini¬ 
tion of a manufacturing firm is on the 
basis adopted for the selective employ¬ 
ment tax and premium—not the clearest 
of criteria.) There are strong arguments 
for saying that it is illogical to subsidise 
capital investment, which may actually 
save labour (as in the chemical industry) 
without also subsidising the labour costs 
of production: and when^the premium 
was introduced it was accompanied by 
some sophisticated argument about how 
it would be self-financing, out of the 
higher regional activity it would generate. 
In practice, though, the chief beneficiaries 
are the old labour-intensive industries, 
who are thus encouraged to go on using 
labour inefficiently. Shipbuilders, never 
the best friends of any government 
scheme, love it. 

As for the total cost of the REP, it 
amounts to £97 10s a year for every male 
employee in manufacturing) and £48 15s 
for every woman: boys attract the 
women’s rate, girls attract less. As there 
are about 332,000 men and 125,000 
women in manufacturing in the northern 
region, the total expenditure must be of 
the order of £40 million a year. Such a 
sum would have a far greater effect on 
modernisation if it were spent on, for 
example, education and training, or on 
roads : sadly, for the regional employment 
premium sounded nice when it was 
invented, it looks like turning out to be 
just another prop for the inefficient rather 
than a real magnet for new growth. The 
firms the region needs are more concerned 
with labour quality than with labour costs 
in the narrow money sense. 

How does growth go ? 

Whatever our reservations of detail—and 
they are considerable—the incentives to 
firms to move into the development areas 
are undoubtedly greater than they have 
ever been. And they are both necessary 
and desirable. By brandishing those 
incentives about, the region's publicity 
agents—the Board of Trade itself, the 
North East Development Council, some 
local authorities—can get people to listen 
to their spiel. It is often the first step that 
counts. And a gopd many firms, once 
(established, are delighted to find that 
they would have iii fact benefited from 
the move even without the government’s 
financial pay-off. It is striking how often 
a new-come industrialist, after uttering 
some fearsome grumble about the north 
east—the traffic, the unions, the price of 
homes—will at once add that of course 
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North British Properties Ltd., 
the most powerful force 
in building the new North-East 



Clayton Houm part of tho Ragout Contra comp/ax Gosforth Chapa! Rom, Namastfa upon Tyna, a Baft privota davehpmant 


consistently better... and faster... built by Bell 


North British Properties Ltd, is the prime mover in 
North East development, injecting an endless stream of 
capital - and capital ideas - into all sectors of regional 
development, private, commercial, industrial and Local 
Authority Subsidiary builder, John T. Bell & Sons Ltd, 
have proved themselves more than equal to the task 
of bringing these schemes to fruition • often beating 
sat schedules by handsome margins. 

In the last eight years the North British Properties com¬ 
plex has been actively concerned in many development 
projects - and the rate of progress increases annually, 
making the North East a more vital region, a new centre 
of advanced architecture, and a better place in which 
tokve. 

NORTH BRITISH PROPERTIES LIMITED AFCHBOLBHt|USE, NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE NE21DQ 

11 TEL Newcastle upon Tyne 813331. 

★ JOHN T, BELL St SONS LIMITED, their building and contracting subsidiary, 
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SHIPOWNERS & SHIPPING AGENTS 


are you Interested In — 

□ 38 CARGO BERTHS IN RIVER AND DOCKS 

□ 2 ROLL-ON ROLL-OFF BERTHS 

□ 78 CARGO CRANES — FROM 3 TO 40 TONS 

□ 10 COAL SHIPPING POINTS 

□ 10 MILES OF RIVER CHANNEL DREDGED TO 
25/30 FEET 


□ 27 SHIPBUILDING BERTHS 


□ 30 DRY DOCKS 


□ 150 TON FLOATING CRANE 


□ REGULAR SERVICES TO SCANDINAVIA AND 
NORTHERN EUROPE 

□ THE PORT OF NORTH EAST ENGLAND ON THE 
MAIN RAIL SYSTEM AND MOTORWAYS TO 
LONDON. THE MIDLANDS AND SCOTLAND 


THEY ARE AT YOUR SERVICE IN THE 


PORT OF TYNE 

ENQUIRIES TO: COMMERCIAL MANAGER 

PORT OF TYNE AUTHORITY 


BEWICK STREET 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE NE1 5HS 


Telephone 25541 




> 16 =rung 


On the North East Coast, between the Humber and 
the Tyne, seven diverse engineering companies are 
engaged in four major engineering fields to provide 
a wide range of products and services—more then 
sixteen in number. Although each company operates 
entirely independently of the others, there is a 
common tie—end e common strength: all are 
members of the Richardsons Westgarth Group, 
leaders of technical advancement in the industrial 
North East 


•Mfft Clark 4 N.S.M. LtGL, 
Halgh 4 Itl ngriH &ML. 

TS# Mum** Staving Dgak 4 
lABlawwlSg Ca. LM<. 
RUtafSMiM Waatgarth (Marti 


IIUlMriMiM Waatgvth (Marttegaal) US., 
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^ Richardsons 
y Westgarth 
Sr Co. Limited 

P.O. Box No. 2, 

WeUsend. Northumberland. 
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it was worse Where the factory used to be. 
Maybe the incentives would be unneces¬ 
sary if firms realty understood the true 
costs of trying to expand, or even to keep 
going, in the congested, labour-starved 
south east and Midlands. But they don’t. 
The main thing to ask of the government 
now is that it should work out and pub¬ 
lish each year firm figures both about the 
costs of their incentive schemes and about 
the benefits they presumably generate. At 
present one works by guess and good 

The most mysterious and unquantifiable 
of the forms of preference given to the 
development areas—and one which the 
North East Development Council is, we 
think mistakenly, determined to preserve 
—is the system of physical control which 
applies to all industrial development in 
Britain. This takes two quite separate 
forms. The first is normal planning 
control by local authorities, considering 
the effect of the development on amenity, 
on traffic, on green belts and other sorts of 
restriction, on plans for roads and housing. 
The rules may be applied more tightly by 
a local authority with plenty of jobs and 



1C I, Billingham: how many man tor this sort of job ? 



plenty of firms on which to levy rates, 
than by a local authority seeking to enrich 
itself and its local voters. So planning 
control may be a touch less stringent in 
the north east than in some other areas. 
But the difference is tiny. 

Far more important, and far less well 
known, is the sort of physical rationing 
imposed by the Board of Trade, which 
issues Industrial Development Certificates 
to firms wishing to grow or modernise. 
Very briefly, the position is that IDCs are 
granted with ease and rapidity to those 
wishing to expand in a development area; 
while it is extremely hard to get one in 
the areas of relatively full employment. It 
is held very strongly in the north east that, 
without this physical rationing of indus¬ 
trial growth in the prosperous areas of the 
country, far fewer firms would be content 
to move north. This seems to rest on the 
assumption that there are at a given 
moment only so many firms seeking new 
premises for expansion. 

In fact, of course, the experience of 
the north east shows just the opposite— 
that at a time of full employment and 
prosperity in the economy as a whole, the 
movement of firms into the region is 
always fastest. Anyone who has seen the 
absurd and outdated .buildings in 
which a great many London ’and Mid¬ 
lands firms are compelled to go on 
operating, because they cannot; get an I DC 
to rebuild oh their present site* intuit be 
convinced that, among the many* many 
reasons for tb£ sluggish economic perform¬ 
ance of Britain at-a whole, the physical 
restriction of modernisation in the mam 
industrialafea* • 

Whai k, 

WAlityi!^^ 

the>Mi^;«it too arid' should be ;$<pie 
away Witfu And this is a point dial; the 
Hunt, committee '.op'*jpa• 
policy may help to decide this autumn. 


The new corner-stones 

What matters most to the north east, both 
physically and (at least as important) psy¬ 
chologically, is the fact that its basic fabric 
of roads and houses and lines of rail and 
landscape was all developed around the 
turn of the century. It looks old, and 
is old. Fortunately this generalisation is no 
longer true. In particular the region 
is right on the point of having a very 
decent internal road system indeed. The 
map on page xviii shows what is going on. 
It is worth recalling too that from just 
south of Durham city right into the north 
suburbs of London and the ealt suburbs 
of Birmingham a splendid road system 
exists. Once north of Newcastle there is 
no road congestion, right up until the 
central Scottish industrial belt. By 1971 
there should be a motorway across the 
Pennines from near Leeds into the heart 
of the Lancashire industrial conurbation. 
Investment resources for roads have been 
diverted into this outlying region, in prefe¬ 
rence to routes in the south east and Mid¬ 
lands where the immediate need for road 
space is far greater. The long view has 
been taken, and it has been entirely right 
to take it 

Equally, it is a real lift for the region 
each toe one of the great spoiLheaps left 
by dfe old coal mines starts to dwindle 
away > and they are going fast. Luckily 
some tips make excellent groundwork 
for road 4 nnlding ; while other unburnt 
tips contain bimmh coal for their reclama¬ 
tion to! Iwulscaping to be a fair commer¬ 
cial opctariQnfor private ftjrfls* 

•0 uwui 

miniftg industry were aqy* 


VT^OU-.- ' . r-T-— , --- f 

thing like ,the seventy extended to private 


firms it would never be allowed to dump 
its millions of tons of f^th a year along 
the otherwise fine sandy beaches of the 
Durham and Northumberland coasts. But 
of course the first political objective locally 
is to keep men working down the pits. So, 
while considerable sums are spent (from 
the national exchequer) to clear up the 
filth of old coal mines, new coal mines are 
allowed to perpetuate similar filth in 
modem form. 

The form of dereliction that counts 
most to the people of the region is no 
doubt the dereliction of the housing stock. 
Built mostly to their present size in the 
years up to the first world war, and hardly 
added to during the inter-war years of 
the depression, the region’s towns are on 
the whole pretty awful. Moreover most 
new houses in Britain are, rightly, built 
for households who have never had 
houses of their own before, rather than 
for the replacement of existing, occupied, 
but unsatisfactory houses. This being so, 
most new housing will of course be built 
in places where the number of house¬ 
holds is increasing rapidly. In the north 
east, with its persistent problem of 
emigration, and thus with a population 
that is increasing very slowly, the sheer 
pressure for new house-building is far less 
than in the more prosperous parts of the 
country. The expanding population of 
the Birmingham or London conurbations 
have to be housed somewhere (whether 
built privately for sale, or by public 
authorities for rent). 

North easterners will rightly point to 
the 1 increasing urban sprawl of tne pros¬ 
perous parts of the country, and the 
monstrous burdens that it imposes on 
ipaefc and public transport systems, as 
one main reason why the government 
should encourage as much growth as 
possible in the north. Unfortunately the 
set-up. of 1 local government in Britain, 
kdded to the natural parochialism 1 of lOOal 
councillors has led to the cramihgig 
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of as many people as pofeifole back into 
sites of the city*' centres df 
the f HOIrm east. High-rise municipal 
Housing projects—the most costly imag^t*' 
able fon$ of building, in an area where* 
land endugh is available to make ;it : 
unnecessary—oftcp nSjem purpose-built to 
become tomorrow’s instant slums. Once 
again} as with the dumping of coal waste, 
the north east by lack of vision is 
re-creating ■■ today the sort of Victorian 
conditions of -whose after-effects it so 
justly complains. 

But nevertheless a real pattern is 
emerging| jh Which'foad and rail transport 
are beiqg modernised to ensure the swift 
flow of materials in and of products out 
of the factories : and the next stage is 
coming rapidly up, in which a network 
of roads at right angles across the north- 
south main lines of communication will 
make it easy for workers to travel by bps 
or car from the old settlements to the rifcw 
factories, attracted to the main com¬ 
munications axis. Undoubtedly one of the 
great contributions to this strategy has 
been made by the government itself, 
through its acquisition of industrial sites 
and their development through the 
cy of the English Industrial Estates 

S ioration. The corporation has its 
quarters on the grandfather of all 
such government estates, at Team Valley 
just south of Newcastle. On the estates 
in the north east there already work over 
88 ,000 people (half men, half women) ; 
although tne estates may sometimes tie 
up capital in developing and laying 
services to industrial land before there 
is industry to use it, this has been a real 
success story. 

The trouble has come not from the 
estates corporation, a singularly well- 
managed organisation, but from its 
political masters. Not all industrial 
developments have to be in the obvious 
growth points up the centre of the region : 
firms big and small—and the small ones 
often do best — are visibly thriving 
although off the main axis. But if the 


What Whitehall could do 
more of , y : : 

Meanwhile the two forms of loyally pre¬ 
ferential development that the central 
government could most daily foster 
remain mere gleams in people’s eye*. 
Because the industrial tradition has 
always tempted the brightest young men 
to try for an apprenticeship father than 
for further or . higher education, the 
school-leaving age in the northerli region 
is the lowest* in Britain. For this reason 
alone spending per head on education in 
the north east is well below the national 
average. This is disgraceful. Another area 
where' the Government could do far more 
than it does for the region is in the siting 
of its own offices, and especially of its 
scientific and research departments. In 
late years something of an effort has 
been made to shift government offices out 
of the London area, where the price of 
office space alone—let alone the shortage 
of typists and other locally recruited staff 
—sends the bill to the taxpayer soaring 
upwards. Of course there is frantic lobby¬ 
ing from all the development areas to get 
these newly decentralised departments. 

But the north east has done fairly 
badly in the competition. The expansion 
of the universities at Newcastle itself 
and at Durham has begun to create the 
right climate for the government 
departments and research establishments. 
With the improvement in train services 
the region now lies within less than 
four hours from central London. There 
is no reason at all why some of the 
gravy of an expanding government 
machine should not flow northwards, to 
everyone’s benefit. 

Labour's English fortress 

The north east has a special call on 
favours from a Labour Government in 
Whitehall ; outside Scotland and Wales 
there is no part of the country that votes 
so solidly left. (It is unkind, but not unfair, 


to point out that such a voting pattern is 
a sure sign of industrial desuetude), Qf 
all the 27 constituencies, of the industrial 
north east—inside a typical Tory rural 
fringe—only two returned Tories to 
Parliament at the general election of 
1966. They were Tynemouth (Dame 
Irene Ward’s fief) and Newcastle North 
—the posh end of the town. Newcastle 
and Tynemouth had Tory or Tory- 
Independent majorities on their councils 
that year—and so did Durham city, 
although Durham parliamentary con¬ 
stituency returned a Labour MP with a 
massive majority. 

The anti-Labour swing of the last two 
years has brought only a faint tinge of 
blue to the north east. Durham was one 
of the only three counties, out of 58 in 
England and Wales, which still had a 
Labour council after the 1967 elections. 
The Conservatives do now control the 
three largest boroughs—Teesside, New¬ 
castle and Sunderland—but/mly Darling¬ 
ton and Sunderland have actually 
changed hands since 1966. Teesside 
borough is an entirely new creation, won 
by the Tories at its first election in 1967 ; 
it should really be put down as a Tory 
gain. 

There have been no by-elections in 
the area since 1966. But most of the 25 
Labour MPs are safe against all but 
the very highest of swings. Only five 
would lose their seats if there were an 
anti-Labour swing (from 1966) of as much 
as 10 per cent. Only 11 would suffer if 
the swing was 15 per cent. Eleven would 
be proof against a swing of even 20 per 
cent. Five more l>orough councils could 
fall to the Tories at the next borough 
elections if the present swing continues, 
but most of the MPs still look pretty safe. 

To be sure, the list of local MPs con¬ 
tains no ministerial figure of greater 
prominence than Mr Edward Short. But 
the average quality is on the whole rather 
high. The National Union of Mine- 
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Alcan - the largest international aluminium 
concern in the world, with total gross assets 
of over £50,000,000 in the United Kingdom 
alone - has chosen Lynemouth, Northumberland 
as the site of its newest aluminium 
smelter and associated coal-fired power station. 
A number of factors had to be weighed in 
choosing the site and one important 
consideration was the location of Bewick 
Drift, one of the most efficient and highly 
mechanised pits in Europe. Raw materials for 
the smelter, chiefly alumina, may be brought by 
road or rail from the ports of Blyth or the Tyne. 
The County of Northumberland offers every 
facility for industrial relocation and expansion 
- with large individual sites available for nev£> 
growth Industries - as more and more major 
basic industries like Alcan are discovering ... 


Think of those advantages... 

twb new towns at Cramlington and Killingworth as 
major growth points. 

ample spaoe for expansion on new industrial estates 
occupying over 2,000 acres and offering every size of 
site 


excellent quality and quantity of labour supply. 

new Government Training Centre in Killingworth 
providing first-class facilities for re-training workers 
for new industrial processes. 

advanced technological environment with 
the University of Newcastle upon Tyne, 

Colleges of Technology and several independeniumd 
company sponsored research establishments. 

new regional airport only 8 miles from the New 
Towns. 

tyne tunnel and new system of motorways 

providing direct access from major industrial centres to 
the national motorway system. 

rail freightllner depot on Tyneside 

substantial financial assistance 

(with maximum benefits available any¬ 
where in the United Kingdom in five Special 
Development Areas—Cramlington New Town 
and Seaton Valley, Ashington, Bedlington, Blyth and 
Haltwhistle). 

wide choice of housing for executives and key 
workers from outside the Region immediately 
available. 

magnificent coast and countryside with 
exceptionally good facilities for sport, recreation and 
leisure activities. 


Please send me your 
literature on 
Industrial opportunities 
in Not^rnbprltind 

To J. B.R0aa,County Planning 

MtwOMtlf upon Tirn«- NEl ISA 

T«l> MmvmaI* upon* Tyn. MSI3. 


name .,.- .... 

lirilM11Bg V . 

nomSanV__ -... .... .. 





V '' 

* 


« 
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OUR CHEF WILL BE THERE 




New or existing Catering Facilities We 
have our own Design and Planning Depart¬ 
ment for this purpose. 


71 fHPPIV •quipment, furniture, furnishings, 

lUdUrTLI recreational facilities, etc. 


in fiPFDlTF Catering facilities in Industrial and Staff 
III UrdUUC Restaurants, Boardrooms, Colleges, 
Residential Hostels, Construction Sites, 
Department Store Restaurants. 


New industries and new towns are altering 
the North East beyond recognition. And at the heart I 
of the development lies electricity—the fuel of tomorrow 
for the progress of today. 

Only electricity provides the instant, clean, 
automatic power, heat and light that play such a vital 
part in modem development. 

NEEB and North East industry advance together 
because industry can expand successfully only by the use 
of electricity. 


JR inuicr On modern methods and techniques suchas 

Automatic Vending. 

Convenience Foods. 

Microwave and Convection Ovens. 

EXISTING CLIENTS in thm North-East ineluda: 

AM. Umitod, Consort Iron Co. Ltd., 

George Angus & Co M Moridian Umitod, 


NEEB’s expert help is always there for the asking. 

A phone call or a letter will bring free advice, hacked by 
the whole resources and'technical expertise of the 
Electricity Supply Industry. 


South Durham Stool & Iron Co., Thomson House. 

1 V t* ' h < 


The North Eastern Electricity Board, 

P.O. Box 1SE, Carltol House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
NE99 1SE. Telephone: 27520. 

t 

Bettor things ere electric 


NEEB 



■mw* 


INDUSTRIAL CATERING 

(SttTU»HTB 
T2 MOSLEY STRUT, 
MiWtoSTO-OOTVMfc 1 

TELEPHONE : 6612-26797 

% 
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workers, which so often dominates local 
councils, rather surprisingly has only four 
sponsored ex-miners in Parliament from 
the north east: and for young talent there 
ate Mr Bill Rodgers and mathematician 
Mr Jeremy Bray to represent the new 
technological spirit of Teesside. In any 
case, the region’s lobbying for funds and 
discriminate support from the central 
Government was enormously successful 
under the last Conservative government— 
maybe even more so than it has been 
under the present administration. Politi¬ 
cians have this at least in common with 
churchmen: they keep looking for the 
sheep that might be persuaded to repent, 
and take their faithful flock a bit for 
granted. 

Ready for what ? 

In summary, the region still has a good 
deal to grumble about ; but equally the 
region now looks in better condition to 
receive new investment than it has been 
for ages. The question is where that new 
investment is to come from. North east 
England lacks the intangible ethnic 
loyalties that make many north Americans 
react sympathetically to the very idea of 
investing in Scotland or in Northern 
Ireland (although there is Chrysler and 
Cummins Engine at Darlington—and 
although Washington new town, home 
of the ancestors of the father of the 
United States, at once attracted a new 
record factory for the Radio Corporation 
of America). The region has also somehow 
failed to attract the interest of European 
investors, perhaps partly because of its 
(only slightly unfair) reputation for 
having un-co-operative trade unions. It 
looks for most of its new growth to British 
firms, whether they want to uproot them¬ 
selves entirely into the north east or 
whether they want to set up a new sub¬ 
sidiary there. Whatever fine plans are 
made, whatever Ane roads and public 


certainly not contemplate moving north 
unless they reckon that Britain as a whole 
is going to offer a better market for what 
they produce. That fhoment of national 



Seven years ago Newcastle unveiled a 
plan for its central area redevelopment 
which at the time seemed something out 
of the space age. Since then, urban motor¬ 
ways, pedestrian-traffic segregation, multi¬ 
level circulation systems and the rest can 
more or less be ordered off the peg. Dr 
Wilfred Bums, vfao at Newcastle ran one 
of the first city planning departments in 
the country (they come off the peg too 
now) has become the Ministry of Housing 
and Local Government’s top planner. 
How does his grand design look now that 
its novelty no longer dazzles, and frag¬ 
ments of its shape appear faintly on the 
ground ? 

First among second thoughts is some 
alarm at the thought of two urban motor¬ 
ways only a quarter of a mile apart en¬ 
compassing the city centre. This feature of 
the plan has always been criticised for the 
destruction and blight it will cause in the 
close-packed inner city. Almost all the 
land for its £10 million eastern section 
has now been acquired. Dilatory com¬ 
pulsory purchase procedures have held 
back development spending in central 
Newcastle. But for this the city would 
have spent more on redevelopment (in¬ 
cluding land) in the past five years than 
the £53 million forecast in 1963. This may 
be of some relief to the Treasury, which 
has felt obliged to give Newcastle (Mr 
Dan Smith, development status, drum 
beating and all) bigger priority than any 
other city for urban renewal spending. 


growth could come quite soon. And if it 
does the north east has the men, and 
it has the resources, just waiting to be put 
to work. 

bock at 


nearly all the land to be redeveloped in 
the central plan. One of the most 
fashionable and expensive features is 
the decking system meant to separate 
motorways, lesser roads, and pedestrian 
streets like the layers of a wedding cake. 
Another nagging second thought is 
whether, since motorists are to be obliged 
to abandon their cars at the edge of the 
central area, which will only be entered 
by service vehicles and buses, the three tier 
system is really necessary ? If the motor¬ 
way link crossing underneath the centre 
were abandoned (and it is surely not essen¬ 
tial) today’s plain ground level might do 
nicely. Possibly, some of the effort now 
being made by the Tory council to bring 
in more private developers may entail the 
modification of the scheme, though this 
will be fiercely denied. Already, a few 
new buildings have been designed to fit in 
with the future pedestrian deck level. 
Marks and Spencer in Northumberland 
Street, for example, has the slope of a 
ramp already marked up its side. And' the 
almost completed new public library is 
knee-deep in a concrete frill which is the 
start of the new system. Some older build¬ 
ings may end up looking rather drowned 
—though excellent care is being taken to 
preserve and renovate the best part of the 
city’s early nineteenth century centre. In 
the past few years, cleaning has trans¬ 
formed the surface of some fine buildings 
from coal to butter. 

Of course all cities like Newcastle need 


facilities are provided, such firms will By now the city is committed to buying 



to rebuild from time to time, and planned 
rebuilding is usually the best way. The 
determination and skill behind the devel¬ 
opment plan is to everyone’s credit. It 
needs to be asked, however, whether in 
the end enough cheap premises will be 
left—a city needs some, after all—and 
whether it is possible to predict the con¬ 
sequences in terms of Newcastle rather 
than of the conurbation as a whole. 
Clearly local government reform should 
produce a united Tyneside at last as it has 
on Teesside (see page xxxii), but mean¬ 
while some similar absurdities are 
cropping up. 

Out on Newcastle’s northern edge, in 
the urban district of Long Benton, 
Northumberland county planners have 
enterprisingly pioneered a new township, 
Killihgworth. Killingworth is specifically 
designed to relieve the pressure on land in 
Newcastle ; the similar venture at Cram- 
lington is more to give jobs and new life 
to people from the mining town further 
north. Five years pgo Killingworth was a 
flat mud patch: today it has houses, 
offices, and the imminent arrival of a 
Woolco department store of 100,000 
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invited comments. They burst about its 
head Jike thunder. 

It was after that that the council de¬ 
cided to appoint an official whose main 
job it would be to work on the ground in 
Jesmond, not only 44 selling ” plans and 
improvement schemes but inviting new 
ideas and showing that the town hall was 
ready to listen. Partly because of the large 
number of professional people, including 
some university planners and architects, 
there was no lack of participation. Some¬ 
times the council has put across its ideas 
successfully ; sometimes it has had to 
modify them. As a model of the kind of 
public interest in planning which the new 
Town Planning Bill is supposed to de¬ 
mand, the two-year-old Jesmond experi¬ 
ment is an interesting one. But in the last 
resort there appears to be one lesson. To 
gain local support the council has had to 
show it is willing to help maintain 
property values—for instance by strict 


Scotswood Road. Newcastle: two ways of replacing skims 


square feet. A further 80,000 square feet 
of shopping may follow. Already indus^ 
tries disturbed by redevelopment in New¬ 
castle have moved there—in fact its ob¬ 
vious selling point is as overspill space for 
Newcastle's business and population 
(though council houses are £4 to rent 
there, and their occupants handpicked for 
respectability). From the commercial point 
of \iew Killingworth’s success, apart from 
its excellent communications, is obviously 
that it can happen quickly. It is just 
possible that if both continue at their 
present pace Killingworth could become 
a threat to the success of commercial re¬ 
development located in central Newcastle. 
At any rate, Northumberland county is 
not going to pull any punches in the 
predictably few years before its brain¬ 
child is likely to get swallowed up into a 
reorganised Tyneside. 

Back inside Newcastle, the most im¬ 
portant developments are not in fact in 
the city centre at all but in the surround¬ 
ing residential areas where slum clearance 
and rebuilding has trebled the city’s ex¬ 
penditure on housing in six years— 
although it is still barely achieving targets 
set then. Unlike most cities of its size 
Newcastle has no absolute housing short¬ 
age. Emigration, the region’s direct cause 
for complaint, keeps population growth 
down, so the region’s capital can afford 
two luxuries ; on the one hand to adopt 
very humane policies towards homeless 
people, arid on the other to concentrate 
almost entirely on improving conditions. 
They are bad enough: it fctill has far too 
mucn overcrowding among big families— 
and 35 per cent of its houses must either 
be pulled down or substantially improved 
by 1981. But one important effect 
of the relatively easy housing situation 
is that the council has to bother a 
good deal about improving its own run¬ 
down properties in order to persuade 
tenants to go there. It is also selling the 
idea of house improvement and conver¬ 
sion to private owners—especially those* 
jwho live in the local speciality of nine¬ 


teenth century two-storey terraced flats— 
and will have to do so still harder to make 
any real dent in the situation. 

“ Selling planning ” is something the 
town hall has been keen on for some time, 
and in one area of the city it has taken 
a pioneering turn. This is the still-genteel 
residential quarter of Jesmond, where late 
Victorian houses and treelined streets 
hold decay just at bay. But through traffic 
has shattered the peace, and so, in the 
eyes of many old established residents, 
have the students’ lodging houses which 
are spreading in the district. “ Noisy, dirty, 
come and go at all hours, don’t weed the 
garden, paint the doors funny colours ”— 
it makes a change to hear the complaints 
usually levelled at coloured immigrants 
used here mainly against university 
students. (Although anti-colour motives 
exist in some residents' associations). 
Anyway, the planning department had a 
scheme for Jesmond, involving traffic 
diversions and the rebuilding of a flourish¬ 
ing local shopping centre. It published a 
suggested plan, held a public meeting and 


control of multiple occupation, although 
many houses are well suked to this use. 
“ After all ” say the officials 14 what we've 
learnt is that all people really want to 
know about planning is how it affects their 
own home.” 

But more and more they are worrying 
about how to get to and from their homes 
as well. For example, most Tynesiders 
rejoice that GatesheacJ across the river has 
undertaken a ruthless traffic management 
scheme, sending trucks and cars hurtling 
on a one-way system rapidly through the 
town, and more or less disregarding the 
feeling of those who live in the affected 
streets. But Newcastle has in the past 
been anxious to preserve “ amenity,” and 
has resisted the traffic managers’ ideas. 
For most people this has meant the most 
frightful two-way traffic blocks in the main 
shopping streets. The town's new Tory 
majority is more inclined to be ruthless 
and to get the traffic moving: once New¬ 
castle is part of a new, larger authority 
following the Royal Commission on local 
government, the special case of Newcastle 
may be less respected. 

For the city and its environs have some 



Newcastle theatre, face lifted i but whbk to do with the cars ? 
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The North East is big in the BKS network. To-and-fro 
flights—over 130 weekly—are designed to meet the needs 
of businessmen precisely—and comfortably. For detailed 
schedules contact your travel agent or BKS direct. All 
services at present by turbo-prop aircraft—jets are on 
the way . 
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fine examples of the lack of co-operative 
planning. There are two brand-new and 
extremely costly crossings over the Tyne: 
the Scotswood bridge upstream, and the 
tunnel down river, But neither is really 
milch use, as it h fefctnwely tiaid tofgA 
to the northern approaches of either cross* 
ing. Newcastle needs to become even more 
of a true regional capital than it already 
is: for that people must he able to get in 
and out of it, ahd round it if they need; 
That u why; tfie present jumble of local 
authorities m the area must go. It is sig¬ 


nificant that the brand-new Passenger 
Transport Authority proposed for Tyne¬ 
side includes all the neighbouring authori¬ 
ties, and the whole area of Washington 
new ;towaai as We)); And the transpojia- 
^.tion i&rVey of the area now being carried 
out (by American consultants, as usual) 
is fo construct a strategy including Sunder- 
1 land and Wearside too. Newcastle is on 
the brink of a new life: fortunately for 
the north east, its capital has a fabric, 
and some ideas, that really do give hope 
for the future. 


Hsw not toset about a new 




Oh April Fool’s Day 1968 the new 
borough of Teesside was born. After 
years of wrangling a multiple merger, 
approved in 1965, amalgamated one 
county borough (Middlesbrough) three 
municipal boroughs (Stockton, Thornaby 
and Redcar) two urban districts (Billing- 
ham and&ston) and other chunks of the 
North Riding of Yorkshire and County 
Durham. The new borough is almost as 
big as Birmingham in area, though has 
less than half its population (400,000). This 
reorganisation is the biggest of its kind that 
hap taken place outside London : as an 
example of what may be expected to 
happen on a still bigger scale all over the 
country in a few years time it is Worth 
examination. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the new 
borough should be dominated by Middles¬ 
brough, since as a county borough this 
was the only one of the old authorities 
with full control of all services and the 
staff experience to match. But it is not 
clear—for instance in town planning— 
that this is necessarily the best focus for 
the new borough, although everybody 
seems to take it for granted. What is 
clear is that before the amalgamation all 
the smaller authorities pressed ahead as 
fast as they possibly could with pet pro¬ 
jects which they feared would not be 
acceptable to the new Teesside. A quite 
astonishing wave of recreational building 
was commissioned: a new baths and 
library for Stockton, a library for 
Thornaby, a sports centre for Eston and 
the ambitious £95,000 Forum at Billing- 
ham, combining sports and arts facilities 
under one roof. (Billingham, prosperous 
on the rates from ICI’s vast site, resisted 
the amalgamation most bitterly of all.) 
Altogether, the new borough inherited 


feeling in some quarters that the central 
government departments should have 
been far more alert in controlling loan 
sanction to the outgoing authorities in the 
last few years of their existence. Another 
lesson from this amalgamation is that it 
is essential to plan ahead, locally, as 
efficiently as possible. A shadow Teesside 
council, made up from the existing, 
Labour-dominated councils, met through¬ 
out 1966. In April 1967, a year before 
the amalgamation, Teesside elections 
were held and in common with national 
trends the Conservatives were returned to 
power. Unfortunately, perhaps, local 
government management became an 
election issue—Labour rooting for a New- 
castle-style “ management committee,” 
the Tories for the traditional committee 
system. At least during the interim period 
a more informal arrangement might have 
been preferable : as it was, time was lost 
going through full committee formalities 
on matters like accommodation and 
staffing. 

In consequence some chief officers did 
not take up their posts until April 1968; 
though it was apparently felt that places 
had to be found for almost everybody 
employed by the existing authorities. 


Wrangles about office space still go on. 
And the new borough is still operating six 
different rating ystems/six council house 
rent and allocation systems, and four 
different methods of ailptting secondary 
school places, fteedless to say these are 
some of the most prickly matters on which 
to find common policies. Almost the only 
field in which some new ground has been 
broken is finance : >the new borough 
operates a System of . five-year budgeting. 

Town planning is the field where the 
advantages of a unified Teesside ought to 
be most obvious* Back in 1965 consul¬ 
tants were appointed to survey and suggest 
plans for the new borough (actually they 
covered a slightly wider area). Like so 
many documents of its kind, their report 
is weakest in its assumptions about 
economic trends, strongest on recom¬ 
mending detailed action in crucial areas 
of the borough. This includes massive 
clearance and rehabilitation of what must 
include some of the most appalling in¬ 
dustrial and commercial «nd residential 
decay in the whole of Britain. Add to this 
the fact that J there, are at present only 
two and a bit bridges over the Tees itself 
in the borough—the bit being Middles¬ 
brough’s Victorian transporter bridge— 
and you get something like a planner’s 
nightmare. 

However, the new borough has certain 
advantages that others would welcome. A 
generous road programme (including a 
new river crossing) is on its way, although 
it is a pity that the Teesside Parkway, 
serving the docks and industry in the 
southern half of the borough, is not due 
for completion until late 1972. There is 
plenty of space to play with for years to 
come, including an enviable quantity of 
fiat estuarial land of the type which is 
bound to attract capital intensive industry 
similar to the ICI c omplexes at Billingham 
and Wilton. The Tees harbour authority, 
newly created to match the new borough 
(but including Hartlepool docks as well) 
looks realistically forward to a steady 
growth of its bulk traffic, and to the 
build-up of a swift and frequent container 
service to north European ports. Mon- 



£2,324,000 of recreational expenditure, 
not to mention ambitious long-term re¬ 
development schemes like the major new 
Shopping centres at Billingham and 
Thornaby (which has built what amounts 
to a new town on a disused airfield). In 
the Jong run, however, Teesside will be 
grateful for these schemes which bring a 
bresid^'of fresh air to a scene of over- 
uWSmung drabness. 

There is nevertheless a fairly strong 



Thornab/s new centra: now who's going to shop in Middlesbrough ? 
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santo Chemicals have already said they 
are interested in Seal Sands, where 1,600 
bonus acres are easily reclaimable from 
the sea. Teesside's booming chemical 
complex is already one of the largest in 
Europe, and its growth is bound to play 
a major part in the local economy for 
yean to come. From the employment point 
of view, however, more light industry and 
service trades are desperately needed, 
especially as the more old-fashioned end 
of the heavy industry—steel and ship¬ 
building—can only be a declining source 
of jobs. 

These uncertainties make the population 
assumptions on which the Teesside plan 
is based look a little shaky. The con¬ 
sultants assume success in attracting 
enough new industry, and thus forecast 
substantial net migration into Teesside up 
to 1991. Largely on this basis they expect 
the population to grow by almost half 
between 1966 and 1991, including a 60 
per cent growth in the labour force. This 
may not matter all that much from the 
physical planning point of view, since it 
may in the long run (if the forecasts 
are not fulfilled) simply mean the slower 
implementation of plans. But it could be 
damaging when further extrapolations are 
made over things like shopping demand, 
leading to the assumption that 3.5 million 
extra square feet of shopping space will be 
needed on Teesside in the next 25 years 
(without regard, apparently, to the 
possible growth of shopping in places like 
Darlington and Durham). 


Not all the consultants* recommen¬ 


dations are yet official policy, but one key 
decision has been taken on their advice. 
This is that the existing centre of Middles¬ 
brough should be developed as the main 
shopping centre of the area, capable of 
supporting the full range of facilities. 
No one who has not seen the centre of 
Middlesbrough can ^imagine just how far 
it is from fulfilling this role at present, 
and just how revolutionary it would be 
to turn it into somewhere attractive to 
strangers instead of frankly repellent. If 
the miracle could be achieved, well and 
good—-but some possibly more viable 
alternatives appear to have been brushed 
aside. Stockton has at least as good a claim 
as Middlesbrough and a much more 
attractive environment to build on. And 


What about the existing modem growth at 
Billingham and Thornaby? Thomaby 
has scooped a vast Woolco store in the 
completely modem environment cl its 
airport-rite development—where there is 
acres of room for expansion and car 
parking, New road [dans wiB give Teesside 
the equivalent of London’s motorway bent, 
with Thomaby right on it. Gould not an 
advantage have been made pt a 


tally decentralised structure 
facilities there instead? Congestion in 
Middlesbrough itself is already ee^dus, 
and mot©*Ag^Ml faymi* iie greater 
ease # acce# to Thqcprtgr or Billingham. 
Thtoe, anywty, wetfe the thoughts that 
Wmk your correspondent drying around 


AN those open spaces 



It is commonly held that the north east 
has a 11 bad image ” ; that people outside 
the region believe it to be all spoil-heaps 
and misery, and that this belief makes it 
hard for firms to attract rising young 
men to work there. The image may indeed 
be bad: but there is no evidence at all 
that any bright person has ever been put 
off by it, when it comes to the point. 
Certainly there is a relative shortage of 
office-workers in the north east. This is 
because most firms prefer to have their 
head offices nearer to London, and above 
all because the government, by far the 
hugest white-collar employer, is tn London 
and has consistently refused to save money 
by moving department* out. 

, But as far as industry is concerned a 
recent paper jtywofeim J. W. House 
iqid hi* colleagues ip the geography de¬ 
partment at Tfowcasd* university has 
shown thhtfirm* ift flie north east have in 
fact a higher proportion of >( managerial ” 
sjaff tbap» firms in the country 
ofltoitain 

for 4.3 "per poft'm 
force. In' : the, 

make up 5.5 per cent of industrial 


employees. Because the Newcastle 
geographers are interested in northern 
difficulties, they promptly corrected this 
favourable result by excluding the chemi¬ 
cal industry from their calculations ; by 
striking all the IGI chemists out of their 
account they wound up with a managerial 
proportion of only 2.5 per cent. (It would 
have been as sound, statistically, to boost 
the proportion up by excluding shipbuild¬ 
ing—an industry which scarcely bothers 
to employ any managers or qualified staff 
at all.) On the other hand really bright 
outfits like International Research and 
Development at Wallsend, or Joblings the 
glass-makers at Sunderland, demonstrate 
that the environment need not obstruct 
progress. 

At this point is seems necessary to point 
out a special trap that lies in the way of 
any reporter trying to write anything about 
the north east. At any gathering—business 
meeting, party, chat in the pub or fact¬ 
finding interview—the reporter will meet 
the middle * classes, and have to explain 
why he is there. Kindly people will there¬ 
upon dredge about in their minds for a 
way to help the poor chap out, politely 
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offering him samples of regional peculiari¬ 
ties. The only valid chcftk^on this is 
to remember the regional peculiarities 
offered in similar circumstances by 
similar people in other regions of 
England ; whereupon it becomes apparent 
that the grumbles of people who live in 
the suburbs of Newcastle or of Darlington 
are almost identical with the grumbles of 
people who live in the suburbs of Birming¬ 
ham or Manchester or Leeds or Bristol— 
or, for that matter, London, The ambi¬ 
tious in the provinces will always, rightly, 
be critical of the schools, or the theatres, 
or the shops, or even the neighbours. But 
even the advertising people, so keen to 
identify locally distinctive markets (and 
to claim the ability to squeeze extra sales 
out of them) can find nothing much more 
peculiar about the north east than a taste 
for slightly stronger beer, an unbridled 
appetite for margarine, and a tendency to 
switch the telly off early and go to bed. 

It is perfectly obvious that an occasional 
glimpse of a spoil-heap on the horizon, 
spoils nobody's life. The industrial 
hideousness of the fringes of the north 
eastern towns is real. But it is also smaller 
in extent and tidier in apearance than that 
of Karlsruhe or Barcelona or Turin. (To 
see real industrial squalor nowadays it is 
best to go to Belgium.) Vastly too much 
fuss is made about "visual amenity” in 
the north east, and local propagandists 
have at last rightly begun to stress the 
undoubted attractions of the area, rather 
than to appeal for help in clearing up the 
relics of its mildly off-putting industrial 
squalor. 

The two urban clusters of the north 
east, on the Tyne and on the Tees, are 
not very big: neither contains over a 
million people. Newcastle, at least, can 
lay claim to a thriving world of night¬ 
clubs (even if the curious present state of 
the law on gambling poses a needless 
threat to their survival). More important 
to some people’s taste, most north eastern 
towns have gained from the remarkable 
increase in artistic activity stimulated in 
the past five years by bigger government 
grants and an active regional arts 
association. 

And the towns are surrounded on all 
sides by varieties of open country. There 
are forest and harbours, moors and neat 
farm-land ; medieval castles with real 
middle-aged peers in them ; the Roman 
wall, linking across the hills ; at Durham 
there is one of the supreme medieval 
buildings in Europe; at Berwick-on-Tweed 
this summer the man from The Economist 
stood on the Elizabethan walls and 
watched seals taking salmon in the tide. 
By the standards of southern England the 
roads are hardly crowded at all. For those 
not incurably attached to central London 
there can be, as the brochures say, few 
places in Britain so pleasant to live in. 

. In its geography the north east has an 
*||pt which, even better publicised, should 
. actually tempt the cadres in. More, it 
*$eems almost inevitable that the improve¬ 
ment of. the road system connecting North 
umberland and Durham with the more 


populous parts of the country will lead to 
a major influx of tourists. (Already this 
year, with the sudden bonus of devalua¬ 
tion, the Dutch and German and Scandi¬ 
navian forerunners of this tide can be seen 
4 driving northwards, from the car-ferries, 
hoping that the rain will keep off.) 

Fortunately, at last, attempts are being 
made to organise the region to catch the 
earnings that should shortly start falling 
into its hands. A travel association for 
Northumberland and Durham has been 
set up ; last year, in its first season of 
operation, over 27,000 tourists were helped 
to find lodgings for the night by a single 
office set up on the main road north of 
Berwick. This is clearly the sort of initia¬ 
tive that can help both the declining 
country communities and the tourists— 
and once the flow of tourists gets estab¬ 
lished it might well become profitable for 


hotel firms and brewers to try to serve a 
clientele other than the mainly business 
customers whom they attract at present. 

And if the region can attract summer 
visitors, there is no good reason at all (save 
ignorance) why it should fail to attract 
the business and professional talent which 
it needs from the rest of Britain and from 
overseas. At the summer resorts and 
beauty spots, along the coast and up the 
hills and dales, the more prosperous people 
of Northumbria are already working out 
for themselves a way of life more than 
anything resembling that of their close 
neighbours and cousins across the water 
in Scandinavia. There is a long way to 
go, from the old pits and mills that still 
stand smoking away. But Northumbria is 
visibly on the way to becoming a milder, 
more temperate Sweden. There is not 
much wrong with that as an image. 



Durham cathedral ; nor everything old it ugly 
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We are building a New Town at 
Washington and we honestly believe 
that people will be proud of it especially 
about the roads. All the New Town 9 s 
main roads are being constructed to motorway 
standard and will be linked to the national and 
regional motorway network. By next year we should 
have really first class road communication with all 
parts of the North East region, and by the early 1970 9 s we 
believe that our road network will compare favourably 
with the worlds best. There is a freightliner depot 
and an airfield on our doorstep and the ports of 
Newcastle and Sunderland are within 8 miles of 
the New Town. 

However, we need to attract new industry 
to Washington, and if you are considering expanding 
or re-locating and need good communications, 
perhaps you would contact us. We will be pleased to 
send a representative to see you and explain in more 
detail about all the other advantages that 
Washington New Town has to offer. Advantages 
such as, advance factories available with up to 5 
years rent free, an abundant supply of good 
labour with a good record of labour relations, 
good quality housing available for rent or to 
buy etc. These advantages have already been 
recognised by such firms as the Radio Corporation 
of America , Timex, Avon and Fine Fare. 






Washington Development Corporation, Usworth Hall, Washington, Co Durham 



Tel 3591 
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Printing plates to Piraeus; batteries to Borneo; 
power tools to Tangier; asbestos to Antigua; 
'Made in County Durham' means something today! 


Big business is established in County Durham. Major firms 
demanding a sound basis for their enterprises; a loyal, 
plentiful labour force, abundant factory space at sensible 
prices, excellent communications and attractive surroundings 
for management and key personnel They get all this in 
County Durham, together with special financial assistance 
from Board of Trade and County Council. Your company 


may be one of the pace-making giants, or it may still be at 
an early stage of development but growing quickly by sound 
ideas and good management. In either event, make a cool, 
keen appraisal of what County Durham has to offer. 

Contact the County Planning Officer, County Hall. Durham, 
Tel; 4411, for full details, or ask him to send someone to 
see you. 
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GONE FISHIN' 

Quoting an unnamed but “ ingenious 
Spaniard/’ Izaak Walton wrote : “ Rivers 
and the inhabitants of the watery 
element were made for wise men to con¬ 
template, and fools to pass by without 
consideration.” By that reckoning there 
are now 4 milllbn wise men, and 
possibly more, ill this country. This is the 
number of people who regularly go fishing 
each year, making angling the second 
most popular'sport in Britain. (The most 
popular is watery too : swimming.) Some 
go to the sea or its shore, for cod, 
Sounders and the like. More go to the 
riverbanks for the coarse fish—’roach, 
bream, chub and the 11 mighty pike.” And 
those who can afford the highest flights of 
the art go after salmon, sea trout or fresh¬ 
water trout. These are the game fish. This 
is fishin' in the huntin’, shoo tin’ and fishin’ 
sense. 

Salmon and .trout are found all over 
the British Isles. Sea trout are almost 
as plentiful as salmon, being found in 
much the same areas and waters. All 
three are extensively pursued. Good beats, 
though not so scarce as often thought, are 
certainly expensive. , 

Scotland and Ireland (including the 
Irish Republic) the Outstanding 

countries ibip ^ there are 

, ife' Wales and in 
the eout^ ^esr and horth of England. The 
Tay, Tweed^Spey and Dee ate the famous 
names among the Scottish salmon rivers, 
as are the Blackwater and ShanOort in 


Ireland. In England and Wales the Wye, 
the Hampshire Avon and the Cumberland 
Esk are great salmon rivers while the Dart 
is famous for its sea trout. 

Brown trout are more common. But 
natural trout waters are scarce in East 
Anglia and the south east, although in 
recent years artificial stocking of lakes 
and reservoirs has brought the sport to 
these and other areas. As a result, the 
Chew Valley reservoir outside Bristol has 
become celebrated for its trout while the 
Grafham Water reservoir in Huntingdon* 
shire is fast becoming as famous. The 
classic trout areas for dry fly fishing are 
the chalk streams of Hampshire, such as 
the Test, Itchen and Kennet. For wet fly 
fishing Wales, the west country, the 
borders of Scotland and Ireland are all 
well known. 

There is no free inland fishing in 
Britain, that is no water where the public 
has the automatic right of access. It is all 
private property. Of course there are 
places where fishing costs nothing: on 
rivers and lakes where the title deeds have 
been lost or the owner doesn't bother to 
charge (as is the case with some local 
authorities who own the riparian rights). 

Salmon fishipg is one of the most 
expensive forms of game fishing, because 
of the superb sport it provides and 
because it represents a valuable cash crop, 
with a selling price of at least tos a 
pound. Red Gorton, a mile on the Spey, 


has been known to yield £2,000 worth 
of salmon in the first two months of the 
season alone. 'Hie estate agent's method 
of valuing a salmon beat is to take the 
average catch for the past five years and 
price the property at so much per fish. 
On the better rivers tiie price has now 
reached £400 per fish, so the purchase 
price of top-class waters on the Tweed, 
Tay or Spey is unlikely to be much 
cheaper than £40,000 a mile. The story 
is much the same on less fashionable 
rivers, where a price of £200 per fish is 
average. Therefore even a river with only 
a trickle of salmon will cost lie twee 11 
£4,000 and £5,000 a mile. On some of 
the best rivers—the Dee is one example— 
almost all the beats are in private hands. 
But elsewhere hotels, angling associations 
and other organisations get a look in. 

This is probably not the moment to 
buy a salmon beat. Values have doubled 
in the last five years and they may well 
fall in future. And owing to outbreaks of 
salmon disease the market has been quiet 
for the last two seasons. There has been 
little for sale on the top Scottish rivers for 
a year. Indeed the whole future of salmon 
fishing as a sport is in danger. Salmon 
disease, which first hit the south west 
coast of Ireland four years ago, has now 
infected almost all the British rivers. 
Some Bo per cent of the fish caught have 
had the characteristic fungus. If the last 
outbreak of the disease in the 1880s is 
anything to go by, it could take 20 years 
to die out. 

Salmon are fighting for their lives on 
another front—at sea. Being migratory 
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fish they spend three to fat years at sea 
before returning to the rived* to spawn, 
And the trouble is that not all of them 
make it back. They have always had to 
run the gauntlet of the fishermen’s nets 
on the coast and in the estuaries. But this 
gauntlet is carefully controlled to ensure 
that enough salmon return to their 
breeding grounds. No such controls 
exist on the high seas. And it is there 
that a new danger has arisen. Salmon 
have been tracked down to their meeting 
and feeding grounds off Greenland. 
Danish fishermen have moved in on them 
in a massive way, netting them by the 
ton for commercial sale. The Greenland 
fish are thought to come from Canadian 
rivers, not British ones. But there remains 
the real possibility that the feeding 
grounds of British salmon will be dis¬ 
covered. If they are, salmon may come 
near to extinction. 

A severe drop in the number of 
salmon in British rivers would be an 
extremely serious blow to angling. Sea 
trout provide an alternative. Like salmon, 
sea trout spend some time in salt water, 
and some in fresh, but they go less far 
afield and for shorter periods. They are 
good fighters, though, on the whole, they 
are smaller than salmon. 

Manv keen anglers rent salmon beats, 
rather than buy them. These are usually 
arranged through an agent, but owners 
sometimes advertise in the press. Lets are 
normally for a week or longer. The cost, 
of course, varies. A good beat on the Spey 
with three or four pools will be let at 
between £4 and £10 a day per rod 

An appreciating asset 

Most game fishing is, however, for 
brown trout (a native to Britain), and for 
American rainbow trout, introduced 70 
years ago, which is normally used for 
stocking lakes and reservoirs. Trout fishing 
rights are probably the best bet at present 
for those who want both good fishing and 
an appreciating asset. In England prices 
for buying a beat for trout have risen 
fairly steeply, but less spectacularly than 
for salmon. A 50 per cent increase in the 
last five years is typical. Naturally values 
are affected by the extent of weed control, 
recent maintenance and restocking. But a 
single bknk beat on the Test recently went 
for £15 a yard. Renting is equally expen¬ 
sive. In a classic area for the sport, on the 
Test, the Leckford Estate charges £450 a 
yeai for a rod. And there is a waiting list. 

Fishing rights on trout streams in Scot¬ 
land are less expensive. While all fresh¬ 
water fish south of the border are given 
police protection, in Scotland it is difficult 
to apprehend people who poach trout. 
All an owner can do is interdict an 
offender on the second occasion. In many 
cases this is impractical. Coach loads of 
people turn up at Loch Garry to fish 
illegally This is a major reason for the 
relative neglect of trout in Scotland. Many 
Owners see little point in paying out money 
to improve their trout fishing when all 
comers can help themselves. But there is 
one way out. Lochs can be stocked with 
fetabow trout, and, as they are not native 


fish, pinching them constitutes theft. While 
it is difficult to buy a loch on its own 
it is possible to get a tenancy Of a 
small loch for about £20 a year. And 
some people, particularly syndicates, find 
it worth while to take a long tenancy 
and spend about £600 on clearing and 
restocking the loch. 

In Scotland the cost of a gillie must 
usually be added to the cost of purchasing 
or renting a fishing beat. The gillie keeps 
the place up to scratch. Owners of long 
beats often employ a full-time gillie. In 
such cases his wages and the expenses of 
stocking and so on will probably add 
£1,000 to £1,200 to the annual bill. 

However, the majority of trout and 
salmon fishermen do not rent or buy 
beats. They fish on water owned by hotels, 
angling associations, and commercial 
organisations. The standard handbook of 
such footloose fishermen, “ Where to 
Fish,”* published annually, lists fishing 
stations, hotels, and angling associations 
throughout Britain and in many parts of 
the world. 


In England and Wales, there has been 
a reduction in the amount of fishing from 
hotels in the last few years. Landowners 
have found it more profitable to sell or 
lease their fishing rights to private 
individuals or syndicates. In Scotland and 
Ireland the hotels have held their own 
better, and good fishing can still be 
obtained there from some of them. Courses 
in fly fishing are run by the Central Coun¬ 
cil of Physical Recreation and by privately 
sponsored schools which provide both 
tackle and access to rivers and lakes. 

But not all that many hotels have salmon 
fishing. Those that do have it charge in 
the region of £2 10s a day, over and above 
the hotel bill. Normally hiring a boat, 
about £1 1 os, and in Scotland a gillie, 
about £2 10$, are extra. For trout the rate 
per rod from a hotel is much cheaper— 
usually between 5s and £1 10s a day. 
And in some places trout fishing is 
included free with the hotel bill. 


Angling associations, clubs and syndi¬ 
cates normally own or rent water. They 
range from the blue chip angling bodies 
like the Piscatorial Society and the 
Houghton on the Hampshite chalk 
streams, to ad hoc groups, where fisher¬ 
men club together to rent a beat. Indivi¬ 
dual subscriptions are often low, ranging 
up to about £10 a year. But the very 
fashionable ones on top-class rivers and 
lakes may charge the angler from £80 
a year upwards. 

Ticket fishing, where the angler pays 
for a permit to fish for a day, usually 
works out at much the same price as 
fishing from a hotel. On the better rivers 
or lakes it is likely to be more expensive. 
For example, at Lake of Menteith in the 
Forth Valley, which is stocked with rain¬ 
bow trout, it costs £3 (including a boat) 
for a day or for an evening shift. 

Equipment also adds to the angler’s 
costs. Though some fishermen may get 
through a lifetime with a good 10ft or 

*"whwrto Fish, edited by H. F. Wallis. 
Published by the Harmstoorth Press at 50s. 


11ft all-purpdse rod, it is desirable to 
have the exact rod for the job: a short 
rod for streams, a stiff action, single- 
handed one for dry fly fishing, a stronger 
rod for wet fly and sek trout fishing, a 
much more powerful one’ for salmon, and 
a spinning rod. Prices vary according to 
the type of rod. They range from under 
£13 for a light dry fly rod to £40 for 
a salmon spinning one. 

Reels are almost as diverse as rods, 
though some are suitable for more than 
one type of rod. Those for fly fishing cost 
about £7, but prices go up to more than 
£15 for spinning reels. In addition the 
angler needs all the paraphernalia of lines 
(which will cost £6 each for fly fishing), 
casts, flies (as much as 7s 6d each for 
salmon), gadgets to tie them, “otters” 
to free them from rocks and so on. These 
are likely to add another £15 or so to 
the bill. And a bag in which to carry it 
all is another £5. Once a fish is hooked 
it has to be landed. To do this an angler 
needs a net—a telescopic one costs £7. 
Salmon need a bigger net, but they are 
often landed with a gaff and these cost 
£5 each. Then, protection against the 
elements—the watery and windy ones—is 
essential. Waders cost from £7, and a 
waterproof jacket is about £8. 

An angler’s success often depends as 
much on his luck apd expertise, as the 
price he pays for his fishing. Traditionally 
the cost of catching a salmon is £1 a 
pound. But only an expert is likely to 
achieve this nowadays. For the average 
angler, the cost may well be anything 
from £2 a pound upwards. Trout, if 
caught on a Hampshire chalk stream, ma) 
be just as expensive. Elsewhere, the 
canny fisherman may manage to catch 
trout as cheaply as he could buy them— 
8s a pound. But few anglers reckon 
the cost, for fishing is a craving even 
more than it is a pastime. 
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Soon BOEING 707 320C 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world’s finest aircraft. 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Cairo with Kuwait, the Arabian Gulf, Pakistan, India, Iran and Aden. 
Also Athens/Kuwait/Athens. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 


^KUWAITAIRWAYS 


LONDON Tel No. 499-7681/2/3/4 



That's where the corporate headquarters are—for 
1,102 manufacturing plants on six continents That's 
where decisions are made. 

And that's where the money is: almost thirteen 
billion dollars in invested capital (only New York 
controls more). Sixty-seven major corporations make 
their headquarters in Pittsburgh, and 23 of these are 
among the nation's largest. 

Pittsburgh National Bank, with over one and a half 
billion dollars in total resources, has grown along 


with Pittsburgh. We know the area, the industries, 
the companies, the people. In one of America’s rich¬ 
est, most diversified, and fastest-growing markets, 
we know how to make things move. 

When you have business in Pittsburgh, 
you should have 
business with 
Pittsburgh National, 


PITTSBURGH NflTIONRL BRNK 


Head Office: 

Pittsburgh. Pd. 1b230. USA. 

Cable. FIRSTBANK 
Telex 086-833 

European Representative Office: 

20 Place Vendoma. Paris l” 1 , Fiance 
Phone: Richelieu 97-88 
Cable: PITTSBANK 
Telex: 23-841 
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British imports: why so high ? 


The trouble once again was 
imports. Britain’s exports made 
quite a good showing in July, 
but imports (excluding American 
military aircraft) zoomed to £663 
mn, the highest ever. 

The official explanation is that 
the July figure was inflated by 
arrivals of goods held over from 
June in order to take advantage 
of the Kennedy round tariff cuts, 
effective from July tst. There 
was also a recovery in imports 
from France: these had fallen 
away during the strikes. The 
implication is that the low June 
figure was bogus. It is safer to 
average the two months’ figures. 
We then find that the latest value 
of imports is running below the 
very high rates in February and 
March, but only 3% below. And 
it is over a fifth higher than 
before devaluation. 

Yet import prices have risen only 
10% since devaluation. So what's 
happened to the devaluation 
theory ? Let’s recall how this was 
meant to work with imports 
Devaluation means higher import 
prices in sterling terms, and this 
tends to increase the import bill. 
But the price rise relative to home 
production should encourage 
import substitution, so offsetting 
increase in the volume of 

a >rts that normally goes with 
g output.“ This should lead,” 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said on March i 9 th, "to a much 
reduced growth of imports in 
the coming months.” 

But it hasn’t. Is it just a matter 
of timing, a case of waiting ? 
Partly. Some relief will surely 
come. Special factors have helped 
at one time or another this year 
to swell the import bill: the 
arrival of goods delayed by last 
autumn’s dock strikes; a change 
in the seasonal pattern of 
tobacco imports ; speculative pur¬ 
chases of silver; accumulation of 
diamonds and precious stones in 
the frenzy to get out of paper 
money; and stockpiling of 
imported * raw materials in antici¬ 
pation of further price rises. 
Even so, two disturbing 
impressions are left. The first is 
that the switch from foreign to 
home suppliers is not going to 
take place to anything like the 
extent anticipated. The second is 
that the rush of extra importing 
earlier this year to meet the pre¬ 
budget consumer spending spree 
will not be entirely reversed. 

Substitution 

We take the first view because 
import prices have risen less than 
expected. Since some overseas 
suppliers devalued their currencies 
with sterling, it was never 
expected that import prices would 


rise by the full 16}% implied 
by the change in the sterling- 
dollar parity. But a bit more was 
foreseen than the 10% rise from 
all causes which had occurred by 
June. And the trend then, if any¬ 
thing, was downward, as imported 
copper prices fell following settle¬ 
ment of the American copper 
mine strikes. 

Lower than expected import 
prices is a good thing in that it 
reduces the costs of imports. But 
the deterrent to buying foreign 
is lessened. Oddly, the terms of 
trade (the ratio of import to 
export prices) don’t seem to have 
swung permanently against Bri¬ 
tain as a result of devaluation. 
British export prices are rising, 
as a greater proportion of goods 
are shipped at higher sterling 
prices under contracts written 
after devaluation. (Are British 
exporters being too greedy ?) 
But overseas suppliers are reduc¬ 
ing prices in terms of their own 
currencies where they think 
British substitution a threat. 

The small rise, for instance, of 
5% since devaluation in the 
price of British food imports 
reflects not only the high pro¬ 
portion of these that come from 
countries like New Zealand, 
Denmark and the Irish Republic, 
but also the strong competition 
from British domestic producers. 
The conclusion to be drawn from 
the behaviour of prices since 
devaluation is that British manu¬ 
facturers may have been deluding 
themselves in believing that 11 
has been a sign of their com¬ 
petitiveness that the prices of 
their goods on the home market 
have risen no faster in recent 
years than those of similar 
imported products. Foreign sales¬ 
men aren’t fools: they get what 
they can out of a market. The 
pound sterling at the old exchange 
rate was overvalued in overseas 
markets, and thus exporting was 
unprofitable to the British. In 
reverse, many foreign suppliers 
had a soft time in the British 
market, allowing them, since 
devaluation, to cut margins and 
still do worth-while business. 

Our second worry, as we have 
said, is that the pre-budget spend¬ 
ing spree has left a permanent 
mark on British importing. In 
the past an up-turn m the busi¬ 
ness cycle has always xaused 
imports to be sucked in^mt an 
abnormal rate, and the ensuing 
shortfall has never fully compen¬ 
sated. Once a foreign supplier 
has got a foothold in the door and 
British customers have got used 
to his goods, the switch to buying 


British is none too easy. Almost 
certainly the British have in¬ 
creased their propensity to import 
as a result of their spending 
spree. 

This explains why imports are 
more of a worry than exports. 
But what are these imports that 
Britain wants $0 badly ? 


The food bill 

Two kinds of imports—foodstuffs 
and basic materials—are usually 
regarded as broadly non-competi¬ 
tive with domestic supplies. This 
is on the argument that they 
supplement, rather than compete 
with, British natural resources. 
With the exception of fuels, 
which are in a class of their own, 
these are not the fastest growing 
elements in the import bill. 
Britain finds, like other countries, 
that its demand for basic food¬ 
stuffs and primary products 
grows more slowly than its 
national income. Food, drink and 
tobacco account for just over a 
quarter of today’s import bill 
compared with over a third ten 
years ago; and basic raw 
materials for only 15% compared 
with 24% in 1958. Including the 
ever-growing fuel bill, these 
" basics ” account for just over 
half today’s total import bill; in 
1958 the proportion was over 
two-thirds (see table). 
Nevertheless, even if their share 
is diminishing, these “ basics ” go 
on costing more each year and 
still make up the majority of 
imports. The bill for food alone 
(excluding drink and tobacco) is 
now moving around £1,700 mn a 
year. Should Britain be content 
with, indeed boast about, growing 
only half of its own food ? What 
is replaceable and what non- 
replaceable in the import bill is 
always open to interpretation. 
Should over £300 mn a year, for 
instance, be spent on foreign fruit 
and vegetables ? The more 
alarming trends in most peoples 
eyes are that imports of semi¬ 
manufactured goods (chemicals, 
fertilisers, paper, textile yarn, 
non-ferrous metals, etc.) have, 
risen sharply (their 1967 value 
was 2) times the 1958 value) 
and those of finished manufac¬ 
tured goods even more so 
(they quadrupled in value over 
the nine years). And the 
volume of these imported semi 
and fully manufactured goods’ 
rose by 151% between 1956 and 
1967, when national output role' 
by only 33%. 

The rise in imports of semi- 1 
manufactures reflects the chang- 
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ing pattern of industrial output, 
the increasing share of processing 
in the final product and the sub* 
stitution of man-made materials 
for traditional ones, which has 
reduced dependence on natural 
products. The rise in finished 
manufactures is the outcome of 
the liberalisation of world trade, 
mainly .in. the 1950s, and the 
reduction of transport costs. 

Finished goods 

Just over a quarter of Britain's 
import bill for finished manu¬ 
factures. (now running about 
£1,500 mn a year) is for con¬ 
sumer goods (cars, refrigerators, 
clothing» etc.) and close on half 
is for machinery. . Britain still has 
a large trade surplus in both 
mechanical and electrical engin¬ 
eering goods (i.e. it exports more 
than it imports), but a. diminish¬ 
ing one. Imports have a share 
of over a, quarter in the home 
market for machine tools* a third 
or more in that for office 
machinery, compressors, textile 
machinery, and scientific instru¬ 
ments, and over half of that for 
computers. 

Some of the imported machines 
can't be obtained in Britain, but 
their users are more likely to 
say they bought them because 


HOW DOES BRITAIN 
COMPARE? 

Exports and imports as % of GDP 



»S 


•« 


they had better performance and 
design characteristics than any¬ 
thing home-produced. Changes in 
costs or prices, unless very large, 
seem to have small influence on 
trade in machinery : the two-year \ 
import surcharge from November; 
1964, had little deterrent effect. 
Imports of cars were rising even 
before the surge to meet the post¬ 
devaluation boom, but they are 
still only about 7 or 8% of total 
home supplies: the proportions, 
are much higher in America and, 
Germany/ In! clothing the com-/ 
petition from imports is at both, 
ends of the quality scale: Hong¬ 
kong* for instance, competes on 
price, Italy on style and quality. 
Clothing and footwear imports 
cost over £100 mn last year 
(and will be more like £130 mn 
this year on the first six months' 
experience), more than Britain 
earns on export trade in these 
goods. Imports of electrical dom¬ 
estic appliances, mainly refrigera¬ 
tors, washing machines and 
heaters cost £17 mn last year, 
and had increased to an annual 
rate of £24 mn in the first half 
> of this year. 

After a big boom in the first 
quarter, imports of consumer 
goods in the second quarter were 
still costing 18% more than a 
year earlier (works of art at £11 
mn were 44% up, clothing was 
31 % up, but cars were 9% down). 
Although they have a share of 
the British home market which 
is not unreasonably large by inter¬ 
national standards the burden on 
the balance of payments (£274 
mn in 1964 and now up to more 
than £400 mn) is large. The 
National Economic Development 
Council, when it reported in 1965 
on imported manufactures, 
implied that British manu¬ 
facturers might have been quicker 
to foresee, or to respond to, 
changes in consumer demand, 
quoting motorcycles and tape 
recorders as particular instances. 

What about others ? 

Yet when all is said and done, 
except in the latest post-deval¬ 
uation spurt, British import per¬ 
formance is in no sense unusual. 
Certainly imports have risen 
faster than national output; but 
so, too, have those of other 
countries. And it is a feature 
of industrialised countries that 
manufactures are the fastest 
growing part of their import bills. 
The recently published report on 
Britain's economy from Washing¬ 
ton's Brookings Institution shows 
that in every country of Efta 
and the EEC the ratio of imports 
of manufactured goods to gross 
domestic product rose between 
1957-59 ax)d 1964. Moreover, this ; 
ratio in Britain in 1964 was 
about what would be expected 
for a country of its sue: it was 
7.4% compared with 7.1% m 
Germany, 7.2% in France and 


Britain's import bill 


The trend of the. major import categories (c.i.f.) 


Fbod,. beverages, tobacco 
Basic materials 
Full* >} 

Total " basics ” ■ '■ *' 

Bemi-mebufectufee 
Manufactures 
Total " non-basics " 

All imports* 


1958 

1962 

1967 

1968*t 


Cmn 


1.489 

1,570 

1,765 

1.949 

908 

925 

1,013 

1.183 

439 

. 533 

m;4 

’ 891 * y 

2.834 

3.028 

3409 

AM ■ 

674 

955 

1.601 


303 

601 

1.243 


.377 

1.666 

2.844 

' 3,624 “ 

3,834 

4427 

6.442 

7,761 r 


•Including post parcels not classtiad according to, kind; t annual ra 


first sawn months. 


1958 

1967 > 

% 

' % \ 1 

46 

87 

24 

■ . 48 

14 

1 n • 

8‘ 

' v ' 24 

m 

r.- *81 , 

71 

134 

50 

81 


Imports (c.1.1) as 'propoctfei of oxports (f.o.b.) 


Chemicals 

Non-aiectrical machinery 
Electrical machinery 
Transport equipment 
Clothing . 

Footwear 

Scientific instruments, etc. 

All manufactures and semLmsnufecture* 

The import bill (c.l.f.) in 1967 

Cmn 
373 
327 
222 
208 
103 
171 
207 
154 
318 
197 
203 
716 
310 


' V 


Meat 

Fruit and vegetables 
Cereals 

Dairy products 
Sugar 

Coffee, tea, etc. 

Other foodstuffs 
Alcohol and tobacco 
Wood and paper 
Textile fibres 
Metalliferous ores 
Petroleum 
Other materials 

•Excluding furniture 


Cmn 

Chemicals 329 

Non-ferrous metals , 381 

Textile yam and fabrics 182. 

Wood, paper manufactures? 238 
Other semi-manufactures .479. 
Non-electrical machinery 812 

Electrical machinery 184 

Motor vehicles 78 

Aircraft 68 

Clothing and. footwear 110 

Miscellaneous manufactures 280 
Post parcels, etc. 87 


9.9% in Italy. 
Nor is it \ 


_: true, as is often believed, 

that British imports always tend 
to grbw faster 'than British 


exports. In the period from 1952 
—when trading had settled down 
after the Korean war—until 
1966, the year before devaluation, 
imports increased in value by 
4% a year, and exports by 4}% 
In terms of volume, however, 
there was a total rise of 80% in 
exports compared with 62% in 
imports (this was because import 
prices fell by 9% over the period 
while export prices rose by 9%). 
Taking a longer sweep of history, 
Britain was importing,in 1952 no 
more, in volume, than it had 
done in 1932 and 1933, and less 
than in the rest of the 1930s— 
and less than in 1913, for that 
matter. Even after the recent 
upsurge, today's volume of 
imports is only 60% above 30 
yeafs ago; while the volume of • 
exports is 170% higher. 

But the trouble is that Britain 
can no longer afford such a huge 
import bill—unless exports do 
miraculously well. As every 
schoolboy . knows, Britain tradi¬ 
tionally runs 1 a deficit on its 
merchandise trading. At no time 
during the last' two and 'a half 
centuries were British exports 
consistently paying for imports 
(duly six yeaixofsttrplus are 
recorded' and two of these 
latterly, in 1058 and in 1958). 
Mostly, they have covered only 


85 to 90% of imports, although 
more in recent years. But when 
the value of trade rises sharps 
as ; it has done in the postwar 
period, the gap in money terms 
increases, even although exports 
cover the same, even a little more, 
of the import bill. And the tradi¬ 
tional way that the trade deficit 
has been paid for and funds made 
available for capital exports—by 
invisible earnings—is inadequate. 
The Government is trying to 
narrow, if not close, the trade 
gap by improving both sides of 
the account, increasing exports, 
decreasing imports. As things are 
going, exports could d?. tatter 
than sifcpected and imppjtS;WOrsc, 
ending , up, at a late* date than 
forecast, with the *am£ net mult. 
But the short-term outlook for 
imports does look ominous. The 
Treasury reported this week that 
it expects increases in fixed invest¬ 
ment and stockbuilding to be 
superimposed on expanding 
exports m the second half of the 
year., But investment—in fixed 
assets or stocks—implies imports. 
About a fifth of all national 
investment in plant and 
machinery, Consists of Imported 
supplies while only one-tenth of 
consumer demand does. So again 
we repeat: maybe the food bill, 
for one, heeds more scrutiny. 





Economic development is bringing higher living standards to this Hong Kong 
girl making transistor radios and to the peoples of Asia Demand for an ever 
increasing range of goods is steadily rising The banking and information services 
of The Chartered Bank and its subsidiary The Eastern Bank Limited, can open 
the way to participation in these expanding markets These services are 
available at any of the more than 270 branches of TH E CHARTERED BAN K 
GROUP, a combined organization extending from Hamburg right across 
the Middle East and Asia to New York. 

The Chartered Bank 8roap 

THE CHARTERED BANK (Incorporated in England by Royal Charter* 1853) 

Head Office * 38 Bishopsgate, London. E.C2 
Manchester Office' 52 Mosley Street. Manchester. 2 
Liverpool Office. 28 Derby House. Exchange Buildings, Liverpool. 2 

THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 

Head Office . 2&3 Crosby Square, London. EC3. 

ASSOCIATED BANKS. ALLAHABAD BANK LIMITED (INC. IN INDIA) 

THE IRANO BRITISH BANK (INCORPORATED IN IRAN) 

THE COMMERCIAL BANK SAL (INCORPORATED IN LIBYA) 

THE CHARTERED BANK OP LONDON (INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA) 
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Symbol of the days when railwayman wara tha aristocrats of labour, Britain's last staam train puffs into history in tha waak tha railman 
won record pay rises 


The High Price of Peace 

British Rail believes there can be progress ahead, at last, for the nationalised railways 
with a four-day working week for many of its men; but the Jones board ought to be 
asked to vet a plan that looks like handing out £13 million a year in more 
pay, and then waiting for more than a year before it begins to yield an annual 
£13 million worth of more productivity 


To push one of the most tradition-bound of industries into 
a posture of willing acceptance of revolutionary change would 
be no mean achievement. Mr Leonard Neal, British Rail’s 
personnel director, plainly believes he has achieved this after 
the three weeks during which the rail management and the 
rail unions’ leadership have been closeted together in a 
railway-owned mansion at Windsor. On Wednesday the 
National Union of Railwaymen announced that they would 
accept the agreement, and the large pay rises that go with it. 
Amid all this rejoicing, it seems almost unsporting to ask 
the British public to look at the small print. But they need to. 
Although the Ministry of Transport and the fledgling 
Department of .Employment and Productivity want to sell 
the rail happening as a golden egg, it is, at best, a curate’s. 

The good parts are that a complete rationalisation of the 
railway’s mode of operation would become possible if the 
NUR and the smaller and more prickly Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen accepted not only 
the letter but the spirit of the 23 productivity proposals 
contained in the deal. The bad parts are the heavy payment 
in advance. 

The most revolutionary idea, which goes against the whole 
history of the organised workers’ campaign to shorten the 
working day, is that railwaymen should move from an ortho¬ 
dox working week of 40 hours split into five eight-hour shifts, 
to 40 hours spread over only four working days. Behind 
this is not simply the desire to stop most of the millions of extra 
overtime hours now worked by British Rail (more than 20 per 
cent of all rail working time is overtime), but to change the 
actual manning of the railway establishments. Every major 
rail facility is geared to three eight-hour, shifts, although 
part of the 24 hours is dead time as far as both the rail 
network and the men who operate it are concerned. , Mr 
Neal wants this to be gradually replaced by two ten-hour 
shifts, with a four-hour non-operating gap being accepted 
where possible; The major freight marshalling yards, wh^re 
there is a dead time stretching from mid-day to 4 pm, will 
be the first to goon to the 20-hour system. Next would come 
the many passenger stations where* pn average,, the four 


hours from midnight until 4 am are dead. Most fascinating 
of all is the. railway’s hope of putting most of the Southern 
Region, the world’s busiest rail system, on to a 20-hour day. 
As the two commuter peak times are just sufficiently close to 
each other many men could operate overlapping ten-hour 
shifts, at the most convenient times, giving peak staff—and 
peak efficiency—at the times when London’s commuting 
population wants to travel. 

A total of £9 million a year would ultimately be saved by 
the proposed changes to the traffic and track staff following 
this reform. Of this, £4! million would come through a fall 
in manpower, and the other £4^ million from less overtime 
by those who are left. The scale of the run down is not 
mentioned in the railway’s new agreement. But the idea is 
believed to be that the railways* present shedding through 
natural wastage of 20,000 men a year would be stepped up 
to 37,000 a year (including some redundancies) until the 
total has fallen from the present 318,000 men to 250,000 
(i.c. late in 1970). 

As the number of men leaving rises, the work done by 
those left behind should change radically. The classic division 
between the men at the two ends of a train (footplatemen 
versus guards has been the industrial needle match for 
decades) would go, aided by the commonsense decision to 
put experienced, but redundant, footplatemen into vacancies 
for guards. Among a clutch of other productivity con¬ 
cessions are the proposed one-man operation of locomotives 
at night, on station’s pilot locomotives, and when two engines 
are working in tandem and only one man is actually driving. 
More important, point nine of Mr Neal’s productivity plan 
would allow the deployment “ to effective footplate and 
other work ” of train drivers or firemen who at present enjoy 
the special protection of the 1965 Manning Agreement. 

Th6 Neal Han's savings 

•' £ mn p.a. 

Corwtfietion grades (traffic and track) - £9 

Front qf train (drivers etc.) ~ £3.3 

Back pf train (guards, ticket inspectors) - £1 

60% Of savings through overtime reduction 
60% of eavinge through manpower reduction 
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A total of 170 jobs are to be grouped into 35 different 
categories with only ten pay rates. This, it is said, should 
not only allow foi greater flexibility (such as the ending of 
the system whereby some platform staff ** cleaning ” a station 
simply brush the rubbish over on to the track, to allow it to 
be cleared away by a permanent way Workman), but also 
for greater chances of promotion for the unneeded army of 
bag-carrying porters which still occupies so many main line 
stations. In the same way not only will main-line train guards 
be abk to double up as ticket collectors, but station lorry 
drivers will actually' become responsible for helping to load 
and untoad their vehicles. The management of the railways 
will also be allowed to promote*—and to move—train-driving 
staff throughout the entire BR system ; freeing themselves 
from<the present “ traditional regional boundaries/ 1 

The bad half of the egg is that it is once again proposed 
that this extra productivity should be paid foi before it is 
achieved. The cost of the wage concessions granted under the 
Neal Plan (assuming the footplate men’s union signs along 
with the NUR) will come to £13 million a year. British Rail’s 
accountants reckon that the improvements in productivity 
should bring an ultimate saving at an annual rate of 
£13.3 million. The trouble is that the wage increases are 
due to start on September 2nd. The “target date” for 
achieving the full annual rate of savings is said to be early 
1970. 

British Rail does not deny that for at least a year, insuffi¬ 
cient productivity will be coming in to balance the increase 
in wages. A number of arguments are put up in defence of 
this by the railway. First, that earlier settlements have 
conceded pay increases without even a pie-in-the-sky chance 
of efficiency increases ; but the fact that previous British 
Rail negotiators failed miserably does not balance Mr Neal’s 
£13 million equation. Then it is said that once the savings 
come into operation the partly productivitv-less yeai will soon 
be swallowed up by the profitable future. Oh, no it won’t. 

The average increase in earnings of the 181,500 rail 
workers covered by the Windsor negotiations is said to work 
out at 4.6 per cent. This is after the large increases in basic 
pay rates, which average 7 per cent, have been balanced 
against the promised cuts in overtime, the pegging of bonus 
payments, withdrawal of some allowances, and some other 
productivity proposals. So it will take the railways quite 
some time to catch up on the extra money paid out between 
this September and that far away date in 1970 when produc- 


Eltctrfclt/ft pay productivity pact 


This productivity incentive scheme wee agreed between thte fieotrical 
Trades Union and two electricity boards last March and then approved 
by the National Board for Prices and Income* lest month. Thp 
" efficiency rating atandard " is the output of the efficiency experts' 
ideal worker. The bonus depends on how near the men get to the 
ideal 


Efficiency rating 
Standard * 100 
66 - 69.9 
70 - 74.9 
76 - 79.9 
80 - 84.9 
86 - 89.9 
90 - 94.9 
96 - 99.9 
100 + 


Productivity bonus 
% 


6 

9 

13 

18 

23 

28 

334 


tivity catches up with pay. And this ignores the certainty that 
Mr Sidney Greene and the other rail union leaders will be 
coming forward next year and every foreseeable year wanting 
more money for their members. Even on British Rail's own 
accounting the full saving after 1970 will be only £0.3 million 
a year more than the present pay-out; it could take the rail¬ 
way up to 40 years to recoup the prc-productivity £13 million 
or so that may have been paid out in the meanwhile. 

British Rail points out, in reply, that there is to be a 
second stage to the Neal Plan. This stage II will be an 
extension of the rationalisation conceded in part I, and the 
broad outline of this next step is already roughed out. Bui 
it is not much good implying that the next (and unrcvealed 
stage may be immediately self-financing, when the present 
stage—despite the ballyhoo on Wednesday—plainly isn’t. 

The Government should not allow this deal to go through 
in its present form. The proper course would be to submit 
it to the Prices and Incomes Board, and to freeze at least 
part of the wage increases in the meanwhile. Probably, the 
Jones Board would then say that the wage increase should 
come in two bites: one now and the other in, perhaps, a year’s 
time. Even then, there would be some pavmcnt before pro¬ 
ductivity. The table shows what a productivity agreement 
ought to look like. The PIB has only recently given a clean bill 
of health to the pay-productivity agreement between the elec¬ 
tricity supply industry and the Electrical Trades Union 
The railway agreement does not fall into that category ; and 
Mrs Castle and Mr Marsh, who may be anxious to accept 
any agreement in order to cover up their own part in the 
earlier surrender at Penzance, should not kid themselves and 
the country that it does. 


India's Great White Elephant 

Accusations of gross inefficiency and mismanagement are flying around in the 
inquest over what's wrong with India's state industries 


The massive scale of the investment in scarce resources makes 
these disasters quite tragic. The public sector in India began 
to expand very rapidly'in the mid 1950s. Three one-million 
ton steel mills were set up (one German, one Russian and 
one British built), plus machine tool factories and a heavy 
electrical plant at Bhopal. Later, the tempo quickened. Three 
new heavy electrical factories and a machine tool building 
complex Were established with Czech and Russian collabora¬ 
tion. The original three steel mills and fertiliser plants were 
extended and expanded The total investment was between 
£1,500 million and £2.000 million at current prices. The 
planning commission forecast a 10 or n per cent return on 
capital. Instead, the result has been annual losses that came 
to £12$ million in 1966-67 and £36 million in 1967-68. 
And there’s not much improvement in sight 


It is true that the difficulties of the last two years can partly 
be blamed on the industrial recession that followed the harvest 
failures in 1965 and 1966, and on the squeeze on investment 
necessitated by the rise in defence spending. Recent better 
^harvests should give India’s economy the boost it needs. 
But, at bottom, the trouble remains bad management. 

When these projects were set up, the techniques of market 
research and investment appraisal employed to justify them 
were primitive, if indeed any were employed at all. The sort 
of thing that happened at the surgical instruments plant at 
Madras is typical: it was designed with an annual capacity 
for surgical instruments (artery forceps and so forth) ecjual 
to India's requirement for a whole decade. The big machine- 
tool plant V Ranchi in Bihar was started with 1 orders for 
one machirte-tbol a year. The planning behind the actual 
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construction of the plants was equally inefficient. The 
Neyveli lignite project was two years behind schedule, and 
the Rourkela strip mill three. The fertiliser plants took an 
inordinate time to come fully on stream. All those stories 
about red tape in New Delhi are true. The administrative 
machine in India was simply not designed to control a 
rapidly growing industrial sector. 

The biggest mess is probably the state owned steel combine, 
Hindustan Steel. It made a loss last year of over £22 million, 
bringing the total loss since it was commissioned in the 
mkUfifties to £65 million* Severe cuts in government spending 
forced the three integrated plants to run at only 68 per cent 
capacity last year, much too low for so capital-intensive an 
industry. Things would have been even worse but for a jump 
in exports, which now account for 10 per cent of sales. 
Unfortunately, since exports are sold at any price which 
covers marginal costs, the effect upon the balance sheet is 
dismal. 

Hindustan Steel is handicapped by its capital structure. 
Of a total investment of £570 million, two-fifths represents 
new units that have cither just been commissioned or arc- 
waiting to go into production when demand revives. In 
theory, Indian steel plants arc nowadays free to set their own 
selling prices across their entire range of products. In practice, 
the original controlled prices remain in force ; they were set 
in the early sixties on the basis of the capital costs of the 
oldest plant in the country, reckoned at about £65 per ton of 
capacity. This makes Hindustan Steel hopelessly uneconomic. 
Capital costs for its three plants average about £140 per ton— 
which will come down to about £ f10 a ton when, if ever, the 
whole complex is running at its full planned capacity. 
Hindustan Steel has also lost a lot of production through 
go-slows and strikes at Durgapur and Rourkela. Its manage¬ 
ment, never too firmly in the saddle, has all but collapsed 


in the past year ; at one time none of the tb.rec plants had a 
full-time general manager, and the board ’‘itself was without 
a chairman. - 

A lot of the mess can be attributed to the initial mistake 
of placing ultimate control, particularly over finance, jn the 
hands of the ministries in New Delhi. This system frustrates 
any initiative that individual managers might he tempted to 
exercise. The ministries, for their part, arc for ever looking 
over their shoulders to the Parliamentary Committees (on 
Public Accounts and Public Enterprises), which fasten eagerly 
on petty shortcomings but tend to ignore general policy. The 
system of accounts (“ triple audit,” etc.) insisted upon by 
the Auditor-General, is hopelessly outdated and a crazy 
waste of managers’ time. No one is sur e where responsibility 
lies. 

The Administrative Reforms Committee, which has yet 
to report, is known to regard bureaucratic control over 
management as the crucial issue ; hut it is a long way from 
finding a politically acceptable formula for abolishing it. 
There; are the beginnings of an agit ation for a radical overhaul 
of the entire state industry system. Those in charge of these 
industries need to be provided w/ith marketing data and 
assessments of the profitability of their investments ; on the 
ba.sis of these they should decide whether to rationalise, shut 
down, or diversify the plants urnder their control, using as a 
yardstick the need for at least a 10-11 per cent return on 
capital. A Public Enterprises Committee should be set up 
as a buffer between the state industries and Parliament ; the 
industries should be answer; able to this committee, which 
should then report to Parliament on their behalf. Higher 
salaries for managers, and an end to the practice of giving 
top jobs to retired civil se rvants and army officers, are two 
other keystones of these proposed reforms. But they have 
small chance of being accepted. 


Too Much 
For The 
Russians ? 



Anti-missiles in Red Square: they tei<e one per cent of national income 


If American reports are correct that the Soviet Union is slowing down the construction 
of its chain of anti-baliistic missile defences, this would confirm the growing 
suspicion that these defences cost more than they're worth 


The American reports are based on evidence from 
reconnaissance satellites that are usually fairly reliable. They 
have been received with reservations only because it seems 
odd for such expert horsc-tradcrs as the Russians to cut back 
on any form of defence just before they start bargaining with 
the Americans about curbs on missile building. Otherwise it 
would be wholly reasonable if they had decided that the 
anti-missile game was not worth the candle. The limited 
system being built around Moscow could not conceivably 
cost the Russians less than $25 billion to develop arid install 
and the entire national income of the Soviet Union is not, 
on the best available calculation, much more than $350 
billion a year against the Americans’ $800 billion. So 
roughly 1 per cent of national income a year would go 
on a defence system that would do—well, what would it do ? 

The stock answer is that a double-banked defence network 


of anti-rr.iissiles could substantially reduce the death rate from 
a nuclear attack. It sounds attractive. The long-range first 
bank would intercept as matiy incoming enemy warheads as 
possible while they were still 400 or 500 miles away 
from target and high above the atmosphere. The second line 
of sho rt-range defences would clobber any that got through 
the first ring. Given good radar and fast computers, this is 
all perfectly possible but at a price and only up to a certain 
point. 

Starting with, the missiles, these are very big. Each is the 
rough equivalent in size of Britain's abandoned Blue Streak, 
which, iknow being sold for the Europa space launcher at 
the, But the anti-missiles have to 

ha.Ve txCeptibrial speed because their is little more than 
tern minutes in which to find and stop the inconung, enemy 
warheads. Add another 50 pci cent for extra engine boost 
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and electronics, plus another $500,000 for the nuclear war¬ 
head, and the standard anti-ballistic missile starts nudging 
$2 million. Now numbers: more than omc anti-missile has 
to be assigned to oach attacking rocket; th»e ratio has never 
been explicitly given, but say it i& of the border of 5 to 1. 
With something like 1,000 long-range Soviet missiles to think 
about, the United Spates would need an investment of 5,000 
anti-missiles before iit could start talking about any form of 
defence, and the Russians would need getting on for 8,000. 
Figures like these have to be allowed even if one is talking 
about defending a handful of cities onlv. Because enemy 
missiles can be .switched from target to target they could all 
conceivably be launched against the same city i n successive 
waves. At $1^-2 million each, this begins to look iformidable. 
And it‘does not allow for the second, emergency line of 
defence* 

Yet missiles and nherr warheads are less than half the total 
cost. The biggest pan is spent on the non-flying items—the 
radar, the computers and, above all, the battery of instruments 
that check and cross-check them looking for faults. 

The exceptional cost' of a missile defence system lies in 
the need to get it working right first lime. If an attacking 
missile fails to fire when tihe button is pressed, it may be a 
nuisance, but no serious harm is done. When an anti-missile 
fails to launch in the fact' of an incoming attack, there is 
no second chance. The Americans (or the Russians) will get, 
on average, 20 minutes’ war ning from the time their radars 
first detect an incoming wave of missiles. They may need tihe 
best part of ten minutes to trac^k these, to attempt to pick out 
the genuine warheads from the innumerable decoys (the rea.l 
thing is much heavier) and to i^et the defending missiles or.i 
their course. This is too short to v permit any sort of hum\an 
intervention. It is war between »the robots, and the robots 
have to work at speeds and under conditions that computers 
and radar are not normally asked to do. Ideally, as one missil’c 
is launched, the robots should also 1** able to move up a 
second for launching behind it; some of the supporters ol' 
missile defences sometimes fail to point out that if missile 
attacks come at all, they are going to come in continuous 
waves which will strain, if they do not shatter, the delicate 
nerves of the defences. Building the nece ssary reliability into 
frankly experimental installations costs the earth. 

And when the missile defences have do ne their work, it 
will not be certain, even if they have do. tic it well, what 
earth there will be left to inherit. The cane for this huge 
investment is that it could reduce the nuclear death toll, 
but there are two ways of looking at this. The defensive 
missiles work by nuclear warheads alone. So the first defensive 
wave of them will set off a huge number of nucl ear explosions 
high above the earth. One such explosion hardly matters, nor 


two or three. But hundreds or thousands is another matter. 
The nuclear powers agreed to a test ban treaty that even 
the Russians have scrupulously observed (after completing 
their own anti-missile trials in outer space) for fear of the 
fall-out risk to human kind, their own included. It follows 
that several hundred nuclear explosions in space create a 
real, serious, and long-term fall-out menace to whoever 
survives the war itself. As a form of defence, anti-missiles 
carry a heavy penalty for future generations. They also carry 
a catch for present ones that have not yet been solved.. 

The first round aims to inactivate the incoming warheads 
rather than destroy them ; the exploding nuclear warheads 
of the defences upset by radiation the trigger mechanism in 
the enemy H-bombs. Against which, inevitably, the enemy 
defends them by piling on the shielding. But how is the radar 
to know whether the warhead has been inactivated or is still 
live? The radar will still see waves of warheads coming down 
closer and closer to the cities it is to defend. Does it set off 
the last line of missile defences, the high-speed rockets that 
will explode their H-bombs in the atmosphere and quite 
possibly directly above one’s own cities? Remember that this 
is a robot system, with no human mind guiding it. It is a 
nasty catch to the whole missile defence theory that has, at 
the moment, no satisfactory answer. The net result is that 
a missile defence system can do a hefty amount of damage 
in its own right. 

The American decision to install a poor man’s $5 billion 
missile defence system “ against China,” means a capability 
for dealing with something like 50 oncoming missiles and no 
more—say, 2,000 anti-missiles all told. This is a lot of 
missiles for not much defence, but what the United States 
almost certainly does get for its money is a nation-wide 
radar and computer network that would make the spring¬ 
board for a more effective missile defence chain when that 
ever becomes possible. It is a more sensible posture than the 
Soviet one of merely attempting to erect an iron ring around 
Moscow. It also protects the Administration in an election 
year from accusations of having allowed the missile gap to 
reappear—the Russians have been openly investing in anti¬ 
missiles since the days when Mr Khrushchev boasted, some¬ 
what prematurely, of them. More ominously, it gives the 
military a springboard from which to argue that “ only ” a few 
more billion dollars added to those already approved will give 
a\ more effective defence. Under conditions like these, the 
American bill could easily rise to $50 billion throwing the 
same burden on national income as the Soviet programme 
does on the Russian. But equally the cost, and the snags, of 
anti-missiles make them an ideal issue on which the United 
Staves and the Soviet Union could agree to disarm. And that 
is what makes reports that the Soviet Union may already 
demonstrably have lost interest read just a little bit odd. 


KEY INDICATORS 
THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

EXTERNAL TRADE 

Gap widanad to £80 million in July, with 
imports jumping up £55 million after the 
lower June level. Record exports. 

STEEL 

Production slightly lower in July. 
Consumption in the second quarter down 
marginally but still nearly 3 per cent 
JKove last year's average. Stocks up 
y about 48,000 tons. 
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Note the number on top of an Asahi Pentax Spotmatic It tells you 
that more than one million Asahi Pentax cameras have given satis¬ 
faction to photographers all over the world Ask anybody who owns 
one They II tell you they like the Spotmatic s easy operation, its 
small compact size and the accuracy of its incredibly preoise built-in 
through-the-lens light meter Throughout its history. Asahi Optical 
has concentrated on perfecting 35mm single-lens reflex cameras 
The result is the Spotmatic-designed with Asahi's traditional atten¬ 
tion to human engineering and unmatched in quality and reliability 
Visit your photo dealer and see for 
yourself why so many people de¬ 
pend on an Asahi Pentax for the 
most in photographic satisfaction 
Or write for a colour brbohute 



ASAHI OPHCAL CO., LTD., C.P.O. 895, TOKYO 
ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S.A., 

Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM 


A Calgary Supar market — ohoto by the National Film Board of Canada 



She shops in 
Calgary-we’ll tell you 
in London what 
she likes to buy! 

Canadians are eager for the British products that 
suit their living conditions and tastes Give them 
what they want. Here in London, the Bank of 
Montreal can help you by supplying the special 
local information on the Canadian market you 
Your enquiries are cordially welcomed at 
all times. Please quote key number E.4. 

Bank of Montreal 

Canada's First dank 

Offlowi 47ThrMdntilla St.aaa,in-«»aa*M4 
W»»t and Offlo* i a Waterloo Plata*, SW1,tfl-MIQ SQII 


require. 
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Refrigerators: where bigness 
really counts 


This week's decision by the British Board 
of Trade to levy a countervailing duty oh 
Italian refrigerators flooding int.o the 
country (at the rate of 180,000 units last 
year, a fifth of total British consumption), 
will obviously help British producers. But 
brighter days for the industry demand a 
major revamp of the fragmented industry. 

British producers now hopefully talk 
about a new range of models which will 
almost close the price gap between Italian 
and British models (at the moment £5 
to £10 on the popular models). The lack 
of economies of scale which the Italians 
enjoy should make it very difficult, to have 
profitable production at these prices. Ignis, 
Italy's biggest producer of refrigerators, 
turns out ij million refrigerators a year, 
almost twice as many as the whole of the 
British industry put together. Probably 
not more than one of the seven producers 
in Britain manufactures more than 
2 r )0,poo units a year. 

The development in other European 
markets, which became victims of the 
pressure frdiu Italy much earlier than 
Britain, show that there are onlv i:wo ways 
to match the vast Italian economies of 


scale. Either you pool your capacities, 
as the two German producers Bosch and 
Siemens have done, and likewise the 
French producers Thomson-Houston and 
Claret. Or you link up with the Italians, 
as AEG in Germany and one or two 
smaller producers have done. 

There is in fact already a very close 
link in Britain with Italian producers. 
Of the 180,000 units imported from Italy 
into Britain last year, about 50,000 were 
sold by Hoover and Philips under these 
companies’ label at domestic British prices. 
But the 130,000 refrigerators, sold by the 
Italians directly, especially Indesit, which 
alone brought 60,000 units into the coun¬ 
try, forced British prices to rock-bottom, 
and domestic producers frequently into 
losses. 

The Italians are also helped by a 
special export rebate which has been a 
bone of contention among European im¬ 
porters for a long time. This rebate they 
claim, is quite out-dated : it was intro¬ 
duced in 1955 to compensate Italian ex¬ 
porters in the electrical and mechanical 
industries for higher domestic or import 
prices <»n the iron and steel they used. 


Since 1962, under the pressure from the 
Brussels Commission and a High Court 
verdict, the rebate on refrigerators 
exported to other EEC countries has been 
reduced gradually from 45 lire per kilo¬ 
gramme to 9 lire. Exports to Britain, so 
far rewarded with a rebate of 45 lire, 
should now lose some of their attraction. 
The new duty of 24 shillings per Hundred¬ 
weight will effectively reduce the rebate 
by 80 per cent. The Board of Trade 
reckons, after its detailed studies over 11 
months (and, incidentally, m correspond¬ 
ence with the EEC), that 9 lire only is a 
legitimate rebate. 

This is the first time that a counter¬ 
vailing duty has been imposed since the 
British Government’s new legislation in 
1957. Since then, an antidumping duty 
has been levied in 14 cases, mostly on 
chemical and agricultural goods. It seems 
that the Board of Trade decided by only 
a hair’s breadth that the Italian exports 
were not dumped (as the British producers 
had claimed and hoped the Board "of Trade 
would rule was so) but subsidised. Under 
the GATT rules both can be fought, if a 
domestic market is materially injured 
(which basically means that prices, profits 
and the industry as such must be seriously 
damaged), and furthermore (as die British 
legislation added in 1957) if it is in the 
national interest to take action. Almost 
certainly the Board of Trade investigators 
will have found that in many cases the 
actual ex-factory price or fob price to 
British importers was lower than to Italian 
wholesalers. But it seems that their 
decision against assuming a case of dump¬ 
ing was based on somewhat adjusted 
prices—where naturally the degree of sub¬ 
jective judgment was bound to figure 
large. These adjustments have probably 
included not only the Italian turnover 
tax rebate to exporters but also differences 
in a company’s marketing expenses and 
other overheads in each of its markets. 
Thus the price to Philips in Britain, 
which imports and services Ignis fridges 
under its own name, would be lower than 
the ex-factory price to a wholesaler in 
Italy, where Ignis itself promotes its 
products. 

The Italian producers are naturally up 
in arms, but they are not likely to retali¬ 
ate. If they try to offset the duty by 
price reductions in Britain, they will be 
under even more pressure from their com¬ 
petitors to reveal their books. The Jtalian 
government might have to take another 
look at its rebate system, especially if 
its common market partners* which are 
grumbling about the remaining, 9 lire, 
should put new pressure on it. 
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French strategy 

Thrust and counter 
thrust 

This week General de Gaulle’s cabinet 
brooded over its annual budget arithmetics 
—whereas most French officials and busi¬ 
nessmen had already escaped from it all 
into the sun. M. Couve de Murville, the 
new , finance minister, and his fellow 
miners are talking the sort of figures 
the world wants to hear: they say they 
are aiming at a growth in France’s gross 
domestic product of 6| per cent or even 
7 per cent for the coming year. This 
is just the growth rate which Officials at 
the Paris-based Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development reckoned 
France could achieve if its policy was 
successful. It sounds a very impressive rate, 
after this year's increase, now estimated to 
come to about 3! per cent. 

At the same time they are hoping to 
l>otster world confidence in the franc by 
trying to prune public spending especially 
on foreign aid and defence, rather than 
make further increases in taxation. On 
the other hand, education, agriculture and 
vocational training will be earmarked for 
priority goverment spending. 

The French government has plumped 
for an orthodox budget—the deficit will 
be roughly the same as this year’s Frio.5 
billion (£880 million) and below 2 per 
cent of gross national product. Almost 
certainly some types of public expenditure 
will have to be cut back more in Septem¬ 
ber, when the new budget will be finally 
approved by the Finance Committee. 
At the moment the deficit looks more 
like Fri3 billion—more than seems 
acceptable as non-tnfiationary. Next 
year the government will lose well 
over Fr2£ billion in tax receipts, due to 
the cliange in the value-added tax and the 
abolition of final tariffs inside the common 
market. And the proposed investment 
incentives schemes for this autumn will cut 
another Fri£ billion from revenue. But 
the higher growth rate of the economy 
next year will boost current tax receipts 
by an estimated Fr2.7 billion, thus closing 
the revenue gap by more than half. 

The major impetus to demand next year 
is expected to come from the private 
sector, where purchasing power has 
increased considerably after the round of 
wage rises. But the planned price increases 
of 6 per cent in domestic electricity and 
almost 2 per oent in gas next month plus 
higher postal and telephone charges by 
next January will obviously dampen con¬ 
sumer demand. And together with other 
price rises due to industry’s higher wages 
oill this might have wider psychological 
repercussions later on. In the meantime, 
the budget announcement from Paris adds 
nothing to the debate as to whether France 
will go through this winter without a 
devaluation' of its currency. The economic 
strategy as revealed this week seems 
studiously* to ignore the course of die 
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balance of payments. 

Protectionists in , the , United States 
Congress have scored a minor, temporary 
success. All French imports into ttye 
United States will be leyied with a per 
cent duty, from September 14th onwards, 
unless it can be proved that the price of 
the imported French goods is not sub: 
sidised, that is, does; not include the 
French government’s rebate of 6 per cent 
on exporter’s wage costs, 'this rebate 
makes a difference of about 2} per cent 
to the final selling price. The French 
subsidy, and hence the United States 
duty, are only scheduled to last until the 
end of January 1969. The special duty 
will hit such major French export items 
as automobiles, wines, perfumes, and iron 
and steel, chemicals and textiles. Alto¬ 
gether United States officials reckon that 
the United States will import about 
$845 million this year from France, after 
last year’s $690 million. 

The Administration has been very 
careful to avoid any tougher action which 
would have no doubt caused a storm of 
protest from other trading partners apart 
from France. France will have no means 
of contesting this duty and there is noth¬ 
ing the GATT in Geneva can do either. 
It has not even been notified of the United 
States’ intention. The duty is clearly 
against Article 6 of the General Agree¬ 
ment on Tariffs and Trade of 1947 which 
rules that a countervailing duty can only 
be imposed if there is evidence of a sub¬ 
sidy, which causes a material injury to the 
industry in the importing country. But 
under the United States antidumping 
legislation, which is older than the GATT 
regulations and has not been adapted to 
GATT principles, the mere existence of 
the French subsidy legally forces the 
Administration to retaliate. 


Hi-jacking 

Try getting tough 

It doesn't say much for the orthodox 
channels of diplomacy that the only 
pressure brought on the Algerian govern¬ 
ment to release the 12 kidnapped Israelis 
who have now been held in an Algerian 
military camp for the best part of a 
month has come from other professional 
airline pilots. The last lot of kidnapped 
pilots were jailed in Algeria for 84 days. 
Whether their threatened boycott of 
services to and from Algeria will work, 
and whether if it works, it has any visible 
effect on Algeria’s trade, the announce¬ 
ment of it was enough to jolt the Algerian 
government into a .state of alertness that 
it had not shown at any previous stage 
of the negotiations and the urgent .tone 
of the telegram sent to the Internatwia)»' 
Federation of Air line FOots asking them 
to call the boycott off at 
hour took the pilots themarfvltb . by 
surprise. And the angry ydpsffom Algeria 
and Other Arab countries when itwas 
obvious the pilots intended to go ahead, 
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Mim Jackson and Btyth peak up tor tho 
kidnapped tsraelis^-and back words with 
action 


showed a certain respect for tough 
language. The Arabs at least took tne 
threat seriously. 

Air traffic to and from Algeria is in 
fact very thin, rather less than 200 air¬ 
craft and around 4,000 passengers come 
in or out of the country in a week and 
fewer than one in four is a European 
airliner. So a boycott of Algeria bv pilots 
of Air France, Swissair ana Alitalia, the 
only three airlines involved, will not make 
that much difference. If, however, 
Algerian aircraft flying to Europe are 
blacked by ground crews, as the unions 
promise to do, that could hurt. The boy¬ 
cott was not expected to start until this 
weekend, to meet the legal requirements 
for giving notice of strikes in different 
countries. 

Airlines continue to l)e alarmed at the 
apparent impunity with which Algeria 
has indulged in open piracy of an air¬ 
liner and its passengers. Any distinction 
that might at the beginning have existed 
he tween the Palestinian guerrillas who 
held the gun at the crews’ head, and the 
Algerian government on whose territory 
they ordered the jet, to land has long been 
wiped out by the length of time Algeria 
has held on to the aircraft and the 12 
Israelis it has chosen to detain. A month 
is more than adequate time to “find a 
solution " to something that never was a 
problem, End to settle the “ judicial 
reasons” which are the twin excuses the 
Algerians have given the pilots’ federation 
for so longj detaining' the crew. Cuba and 
other Latin American countries where 
aircraft are liable to be hi-jacked manage 
these things with a better understanding of 
how governments, however hairy, ought 
to behave. They send them back, quickly. 
Governments that are members of the 
International Qivil Aviation Organisation 
(roughly the same as those that belong 
toi the United Nations) are due to meet 
soon in- Buenos Aires and are now 
^sufficiently frightened to do something 
mkkly about the hi-jacking convention 
they have had on the shelf for 18 years. 
\Then they will be able to nail govern* 
meats like the Algerian. In the meantime 
why is it left only to the pibts tp talk 
tough? 
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Australian budget “ * 

Wooing the voters 

Canberra 

Like Mr Holt before him, Mr Gorton 
is thought by many Australians to be 
anxious for an election—-dye later this 
year—that will establish him as prime 
minister not )ii£t by succession, but in his 
own right* co-operation with the trea¬ 
surer, Mr McMahon, he lias now intro¬ 
duced a budget for the financial year to 
June,* 1969, which cuts back sharply on 
the growth in defence spending, keeps 
the spending of the states on a tight rein, 
and bids fair to slow down the rate of 
growth in public authority spending. At 
the same time it provides for double last 
years increase in social services payments 
and reduces the budget deficit by about 
a sixth, or nearly $Aioo million. 

Undoubtedly, Mr Gorton and Mr Mc¬ 
Mahon have taken a risk in opting for 
a rather generous budget. But they are 
counting on a big rise in exports to sub¬ 
stantially reduce the deficit on current 
account in 1967-68. National output is 
expected to rise by about 6 per cent or 
more, compared with about 4 per cent 
in 1967-68. Spending by the private sec¬ 
tor is expected to increase strongly— 
although it will now be curbed slightly 
by some small increases in taxes. The 
rate of company taxation has been raised 
from 42.5 per cent to 45 per cent and the 
general rate of sales tax from 12.5 per 
cent to 15 per cent. 

Defence spending and payments for the 
states are to rise in 1968-69 by $A248 
million compared with a rise of $A;)s6 
million in 1967-68, and social services 
and repatriation benefits by $Ai 11 million 
against $A k vj million in 1967-68. Given 
the more rapid economic growth antici¬ 
pated in the next 12 months—because 
of the good farming season and faster 
growth of employment—these increases 
would have meant running about the 
same budget deficit as last year. But the 
government, concerned about economic 
stability, has decided to raise taxes and 
reduce the prospective deficit from about 
$A64o million to about $A55o million. 
Mr Gorton's budget will make life more 
difficult for Mr Whitlam, the leader of 
the opposition, as it is in many respects a 
Labour budget. 

German bond market 


Lasting recovery? 


This week's bond issue of DM400 million 
on the German market by the World 
*h c biggest ever issue by a foreign 
Cer in Germany. Its conditions and 
IMous success (it was oversubscribed 
^selling above par) reflect the great 
Sjjgyemcht on the German capital 
set during the last few months and 
easing of world interest rates- Six 


months ago the World Bank had to offer 
a DM120 million issue at i£ per cent 
below par and 6$ per cent coupon : the 
new issue, at par, carries a 6£ per cent 
coupon. And about 70 per cent of this 
loan is expected to end up in German 
portfolios, whereas only about one-third 
of foreign issues did so in the past. 

The Bonn government is more than 
pleased about this large-scale capital out¬ 
flow. The surplus on ordinary trade for 
the first six months of this year was within 
DM 1 billion of the huge DM8.8 billion 
surplus chalked up in the same period 
last year. And a swing into surplus on 
the invisibles account has landed Germany 
with an almost equally large current sur¬ 
plus as last year. The official hopes that, 
on a 5 per cent growth rate in gnp, the 
surplus would drop this year to between 
DM13 billion and DM14 billion, from last 
year’s DM 16 billion, now look very 
dubious. Hence Dr Schiller’s continuous 
appeal for an expansion in private 
demand. He must himself doubt whethei 
his selective DM1.3 billion investment 
boosts to the Ruhr and other areas in 
need of structural changes will create 
enough additional demand. Hence the 
encouragement of capital exports. 

More than DM2 billion (over half in 
Deutschmark denomination) was issued in 
the first six months of this year by 
foreign borrowers keen to take advantage 
of the lower interest rates and the 
security of the German currency. This 
week a DM150 million issue at par 
(carrying a 6J per cent coupon) by 
Ontario came to the market and was 
oversubscribed. German bankers are all 
out shopping for foreign loans and some 
bankers abroad are beginning to find this 
rush rather worrying. What are the 
Germans up to, they want to know. 

The strong run on foreign issues and 
the subsequent rationing in many cases 
has contributed to the long-awaited 
revival of interest in domestic issues in 
Germany. But it was the prospect of no 
further issues by public authorities during 
the rest of this year and an easing in 
interest rates which most sparked off the 
scramble for domestic bonds, and sent 
their prices rising. Since the middle of 
July, foreign loans have also moved up¬ 
wards though less so, and at yields of 
between 6f per cent and 7$ per cent they 
are still more attractive to German 
investors than domestic issues. Issues by 
German public authorities, which yielded 
as much as 8£ per cent when the market 
was at rock-bottom in summer 1966, now 
yield nearer 6 } per cent. 

An issue with a coupon rate of 6 per 
cent, which seemed unlikely some months 
ago, now might come to the Gexpian 
market in the autumn. The present high 
tide would certainly seem to allow it, 
especially if it was a borrower of the 
standing of the Kreditanstalt fur Wie- 
deraufbau. But the revival of the bond 
market has yet to be proved a lasting one. 
Exceptional factors have mainly brought 
about the swing and the Bundesbank is 
still sitting on a large chunk of public 


Ixmds which it took out of the market 
several months ago. 

Club Mediterrante 


II joint 



The French Club Mediterranee is plan¬ 
ning to extend its feelers into the 
American market with the help of Ameri¬ 
can Express. Last week, American 
Express was appointed as general sales 
agents for the Club in America and 
announced that it will acquire a 15 per 
cent stake of the Club’s capital. Last 
summer, about 3,600 Americans (of a 
total of 87,000 club summer holidayers) 
were Club customers. The organisation 
started in France in 1950 and has by now 
opened up 33 resorts all over Europe and 
one in Tahiti, which is attracting a lot 
of holidayers from the United States. It 
has created a fun image with its village 
sites, which should be attractive to young 
Americans. American families might he 
more hesitant to return to the simple life 
“ en nature.” Thus the Club will be 
building both comentional hotels and 
village resorts, primarily in California, 
Mexico and the Caribbean. Especially 
the Caribbean has become a focal point 
for the tourist trade, very popular with 
the American middle-class already and 
the Club is hoping to cut a substantial 
slice out of this 'booming market. And 
for American Express the link is a step 
into vertical integration. For some time 
now it has been promoting package tours 
in Europe. Promotions in Britain include 
the Industrial and Trade Fair Holdings 
and Manchester as a conference centre. 

Correction 

In our issue of July 13th, we referred 
to the fire at the $500 million Louisiana 
oil refinery, which we said , had been 
totally destroyed (inauiancp survey t pag cs 
V and VII). In fact this refinery was not 
totally destroyed by this fire and l ^. c 
insured damage amounted to approxi¬ 
mately $35 million. . 
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The Hotel Southern Croee - with 435 rooms,-completely air conditioned, located in tfie heart of Melbourne’s commercial 
center Restaurants, grill and lounges are favorites ol local businessmen- typical ot Inter-Continental Hotels in the Asia-Pacific area. 


Here's one reason why Inter* Continental 

belongs on your next Pacific business meeting agenda. 

There are 10 others just as good. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That’s why so many of them turn to the 
comfort and convenience of Inter*Continental Hotels. 

Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit all tastes. Our lounges are, invariably, 
gathering places for the world’s business elite. Meeting rooms? All InterContinental Hotels are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 

And, for all our uniform standards of efficiency, we’re experts at maintaining the local atmosphere. 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. For reservations call your travel agent or 
InterContinental. __ 

Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Hong Kong-The Mandarin 
Tokyo - Hotel Okura 
Djakarta - Hotel I ndonesia 
Bangkok - Siam Inter* Continental 
New tyelhi-Q&aroi InterContinental 

Auckland-Inter*Continental Auckland ' i. 

Ball-MoteKBek Beach , 1 y; J 

Tahiti-Tahara’a inter* Continental. 

Singapore-Singepura InterContinental A A 

Pago Pago-InterContinental Pago Pago ! ' ■ ■ * v 

% ; INTERCONTINENTAL , 

■. 1 botes 

.. V . 40 Oisflective Hotels Around the World 
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Precious metals 


Silver lining? 


Britain’s imports of silver . bullion in the 
first six months of this year were 78 per 
cent more ih volume than last year. In 
value, this means an even more impressive 
228 per cent increase. After the American 
Treasury suspended jts silver sales to all 
hut authorised industrial users in July 
1967, silver climbed from the fixed price 
of 11 id to a dizzy 25gd an ounce this 
June. It had become the speculative metal 
par excellence—second best, admittedly 
to gold, but without legal restrictions on 
buying or holding. 

Since the Basle agreement on a $2 
billion loan to Britain in July, the price 
has fallen back somewhat, but after this 
week’s disappointing July trade figures it 
rallied and reached 222d on Thursday. 

Whenever silver loses its attraction as a 
currency hedge, it is still interesting 
as a chronically scarce commodity. 
Industrial consumption, at 350 million 
ounces last year, exceeded mine produc¬ 
tion by about 140 mil Honounces, with its 
main users in quick growing industries 
like photogiraphy and electronics. Output 
cannot keep pace with dehiand because 
most silver is mined jointly with lead or 
zinc which have not enjoyed much of a 
boom lately. 

For the moment, secondary sources fill 
the gap. There is the demonetisation of 
silver coins. And the American Treasury 
sells to authorised users to the tune of 2 
million ounces a week. After the June 
deadline for the redemption of United 
States silver certificates, the American 
Treasury is now left with some 300 million 
ounces of surplus silver for disposal. So 
this source should last a few years. 

Releases from private hoards also ease 
the world supply position. Silver hoardings 
in India are estimated at around 5,000 
million ounces, with large amounts now 
being smuggled out, some via the Trucial 
States. Almost half of those record British 
silver imports in the first half of 1968 
came from Dubai, in Trucial Oman. 

A 78 per cent rise in imports of any 
commodity looks bad on paper. But the 
balance of payments implications of 
Britain's silver inflow may be less alarming 
than they seem. A lot of these deals are 
financed overseas, with commissions, 

BRITAIN'S SILVER BULLION 
IMPORTS ' ~ 20 



profits and refining charges contributing 
to Britain’s invisible earnings, and the 
metal is often earmarked for eventual 
re-export. 

Laos 

. ■ )"»' ■* ' ■■■■■ ' 

Vietnam's golden 
days 

In the gold shops in the capital of Laos, 
kilo bars are tossed about as casually as 
though they were hunks of cheese. The 
relaxation of controls on bullion imports, 
the dollar drain into Vietnam, and the 
impact of last year’s Middle East war on 
some of the Arab markets that tradi¬ 
tionally channel gold to the Indian sub¬ 
continent have all contributed to turn 
Laos into the leading gold centre of the 
Far East. Gold imports doubled last year 
to about $140 million and are officially 
expected to rise another 20 per cent to 
around $ 170 million this year. Macao, the 
Far East’s traditional gold market, has 
been left far behind : it imported only 
$55 million of bullion in 1967. 

Gold is imported into Laos by the banks 
and is mostly bought, in the .first place, 
in the London and Zurich markets, though 
much of it is actually delivered from 
Paris. Once it arrives in Laos, the bullion 
is sold by the banks freely to ail comers, 
mostly to the gold shops which often take 
delivery at the airport itself. These then 
manufacture it into jewellery, the form in 
which so much of it is smuggled out to 
Thailand, Vietnam and India. 

Smuggling from Laos into Thailand has 
become big enough to evoke complaints 
from the Thai gold monopoly that its 
sales to Thai jewellery shops near the 
Laotian border have virtually come to an 
end. But infinitely more gold is smuggled 
out to the Indian sub-continent and 
Vietnam. The drain of American dollars 
into the hands of merchants and call girls 
in Saigon, coupled with the uncertainties 
of the war, have created an intense 
demand for gold .there. Smuggling it in 
from Laos is made easier by the strong 
business and personal ties between Vien¬ 
tiane and Saigon, persisting from the days 
when both were part of one French 
Indo-Chinese empire. 

The Laotian government benefits 
directly from the boom. Since 1966 the 
import duty on gold has been raised by 
quick stages from 6 per cent to 8£ per 
cent, and last year it yielded $11.3 million, 
or just over 40 per cent of all tax revenue. 

French steel 


The road is open 


Under the French government’s scheme 
tfc> help reorganise the steel industry, about 
£1*300 million (£25.3 million) waspet aside 
for low interest loan* to the special steel 
producers in the centre of the country— 


a particularly fragmented sector of th< 
industry. But everything has been hel< 
up by the tussle over Pompey, one 0 
the biggest special steel producer 
accounting for almost a fifth of the i.( 
million tons of special steel which Franci 
turns out annually. This company ha 
been in great financial troubles for ; 
couple of years. Now a group of stee 
companies—Ugine, Creusot, Loire, Com 
mentry-Chatillon, Sideco—together wit! 
Rochling, whose bid to take ove 
Pompey earlier was refused by tin 
French authorities, have agreed each t< 
take £ Stake in a new holding compare 
with a capital of Fr47»5 million. (Tin 

f iarent company of Pompey, Compagnu 
ndustrielle et Financifcre de Pompey, ha 
a stake of Frio million.) 

Another move towards reorgan isatior 
of the special steel industry came recently 
when France’s two largest high qualm 
steel producers received the EEC Com 
mission’s approval of (heir special isatioi 
agreement. They are Compagnie dc> 
Ateliers et Forges de la Loire, controller 
by the Marine-Firminy-Saint-Etiennf 
group, and Soci6t6 des Forges et Atelier 
de Creuspt, a subsidiary of the Schneidci 
group. Since merger talks broke down las! 
summer, because neither was prepared u 
joih their engineering side, the difficult 
business situation at home plus foreign 
competition forced them willy nilly to co¬ 
ordinate their production and sales. In 
the past, both companies have produced 
steel plates and high-speed tool steels; 
in future Creusot alone will produce steel 
plate (extending its production to an 
annua] 150,000 tons), whilst Loire will 
concentrate solely on tool steels. 

The steel plants of Creusot and Loire 
are relatively close to each other—as are 
other French producers’ plants—unlike 
those in other countries. So steel producer 
in other countries are unlikely to follow 
the example ; nor will competition inside 
the Community be aftected much, since 
90 per cent of the companies’ combined 
output is sold inside France and thev 
account for only 8 per cent of the Six’s 
total output of special steel. In any case, 
not much special steel is sold on the open 
market (in contrast to crude steel), because 
producers and their few major customer* 
are normally closely linked. The com¬ 
bined Creusot-Loire will rank fourth in 
the Community special steel league behind 
the three big German producers, Stahl- 
werke Siidweitfalen, Deutsche Edelstahl- 
werke and Edelstahl werke Witten. 
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Energy crisis again 


Yet another reassessment of energy 
policy, with a consequent realignment 
of the priorities, prices, and programmes 
of the coal, atom, gas, and electricity 
industries now seems unavoidable. The 
Minister of Power, Mr Roy Mason, is due 
back in London this week from a holiday 
doubtless made memorable by a series of 
public exchanges between Lord Robens, 
chairman of the National Coal Board 
and Sir Stanley Brown, chairman of the 
Central Electricity Generating Board. 

The coal industry publicly disbelieves 
the nuclear power industry’s target price 
for generating electrical power, while the 
CEGB is digging in its heels at the pros¬ 
pect of having to increase its present pur¬ 
chase each year of 6 million tons of Lord 
Robens’s coal which it would rather do 
without. And the latest North Sea gas 
find, the 26-million-cubic-feet-a-day Gulf 
well on the Deborah field 20 miles off¬ 
shore, must tighten the competition the 
gas industry now hopes to press on the 
other energy industries. With the CEGB 
having to switch -a high proportion of its 


cheap oil-fired plant to peak rather than 
base load in order to get the dratted coal 
burnt. 

The Public Accounts Committee, in its 
sharp remarks about the decision to waive 
any royalties payable to the Atomic 
Energy Authority on the early nuclear 
power stations, gave Lord Robens the 
handle he needed to return to his long¬ 
standing battle over the validity of 
formula under which nuclear power is 
costed anyway. The underlying weak¬ 
ness is one that, surprisingly, Lord Robens 
has not chosen to attack, namely 
the basic assumption that the nuclear 
stations will be used throughout their 
working life on base load and nothing 
else. It is necessary to do this because 
capital costs are still more than double 
those of a coal- or oil-fired station, while 
running and fuel costs are three times 
lower. But the base load demand in 
Britain is limited, and will remain so until 
the climate changes so dramatically that 
a sizeable summer demand for air condi¬ 
tioning and refrigerating emerges. The 


CEGB therefore faces the problem that 
some of its nuclear stations will come 
off base load, and their costs consequently 
go up, well before the end of the 
20-year period over which the costing is 
currently done. Alternatively, CEGB will 
build substantially fewer nuclear stations 
than it now plans to do. So there’s a 
fairly sizeable phoney element in the cal¬ 
culations. But no phonier than Lord 
Robens’s implication that the coal he is 
offering today at 3|d a therm will still 
cost the same 20 years from now. 

Mr Mason, who has yet to show his 
hand to anyone, will have to sort this out. 
Some vested interests are already suggest¬ 
ing a reconvening of the Selsdon Park con¬ 
ference which preceded the last energy 
White Paper. But it would seem that this 
is not only unnecessary but in the end 
might end in electricity buying even less 
coal than it is bonded to do now. 

Bank rate 


Not yet 


Hopes of an imminent cut in Bank rate 
were frustrated by this week’s disappoint¬ 
ing trade returns and by the reaction they 
provoked in the financial’markets, which 
proved that sterling remains vulnerable. 
The sterling spot rate fell by 5/32 cents 
on Tuesday afternoon and recouped only 
1/32 cents on Wednesday (only about 
half the gain that would have been 
normal on mid-week technical factors) 
to $2,399/32 ; the gold price rose by a 
total of 15 cents in the same period (but 
another 20 cents on Thursday). 

Earlier, at the previous Friday’s 
weekly tender, the three-months Treasury 
bill rate had been bid down to its lowest 
level since November in anticipation of 
an early cut in Bank rate. These hopes 
rested not just on the downward trend of 
short-term rates in New York, but also 
on the renewed confidence shown in 
sterling and the international monetary 
order as a whole as a result of the credits 
being arranged through Basle for part of 
the overseas sterling balances. Now, this 
restored confidence is being subjected to 
a new test; and it has not yet become 
clear how quickly and how far the 
United States Treasury will succeed in 
prodding the semi-autonomous Federal 
Reserve System into a definite move 
towards lower short-term rates. The City 
of London is thus having second thoughts 
about an early cut in Bank rate, as 
evidenced by the drop in gilt-edged 



Mario* power tmder ffrt ; Lord ffoftont vtM dttputee the way rt totted 
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prices on Tuesday and agkin on Wednes¬ 
day. 

A cut in Bank rate may now have to 
await a clear lead from New York, and 
even then it may not follow immediately. 
There is a large funding ahead in London 
for local authorities as well as the 
(Government itself, and this is more 
smoothly managed when investors are 
expecting (but have not yet seen) a fall, 
in interest rates. Besides this, the margins 
on covered swaps of money market 
investments between London and New 
York remain slightly in New York's 
favour. The authorities may want to see 
these 'margins reversed, with some funds 
flowing back to London, before moving 
to lower Bank rate. 



PIB _ 

Retail margins 

The Prices and Incomes Board has now 
published its second report on distri¬ 
butors 1 margins, a subject that is known 
to irritate the board, and on which it 
would dearly like no more references. 
Why? Because retail margins tend to be 
determined by those mysterious things in 
which many Labour MPs find it hard to 
believe called competitive forces. Since 
the PIB is designed for those areas of 
the prices and wages front where com¬ 
petitive forces do not operate, it is not 
easy for it to find very much it can use¬ 
fully say in areas where they do. 

Under review this time were pro¬ 
prietary drugs, children’s clothing and 
paint. Drugs are subject to RPM and 
the subject is therefore sub judice until 
the Restrictive Practices Court has pro¬ 
nounced. The other two are subject to 
recommended retail prices, a practice that 
the Monopolies Commission is now study¬ 
ing. It is simply a waste of time for the 
PIB to be turned loose in this way by 
one ministry (Mrs Castle’s) in fields that 
are already being adequately policed by 
the Board of Trade’s agencies. 

However, to its credit, the board does 
make one useful point. In paint, the 
size of the retail unit has grown steadily, 
as trade has passed from independent 
shops to multiples. As their buying power 
has increased, so have the discounts they 
have been able to wring out of the manu¬ 
facturers. As a result, effective retail 
margins are now deemed (on what 
basis?) too wide. 

Similar arguments could obviously 
apply to other lines of trade, and if the 
system of recommended (but non-enforce- 
able) prices is to blame, then no doubt 
the Monopolies Commission will say so. 
Meanwhile the PIB urges a 5 per cent cut 
in recommended retail prices of paint, 
with maximum cuts in the prices at 
which retailers and wholesalers buy their 
^ supplies. This would put the squeeze on 
smaller retailers who actually pay this 
' price. But in fact price cutting is rife, 
and the big multiples already get their 
^supplies much cheaper. 


Industrial development 

No workroom 

The price industry must pay for the 
privilege of operating in England’s more 
prosperous areas has been underlined by 
the first return, in the Board of Trade’s 
8th annual report on the Local Employ¬ 
ment Act,* of which industrial develop¬ 
ment certificates were refused where. A 
total of 231 managements went to the 
point of formally pressing their demand 
for the right either to build a new factory 
or expand their existing facilities. But 
the BoT makes it clear that much more 
than the 6.8 million square feet of 
industrial space listed was actually turned 
down by the Government. For the report 
reports with disarming frankness: “ Care 
should be used in interpreting these 
figures, which are not a full measure of 
the operation of the industrial develop¬ 
ment certificate control in the congested 
area. For example some firms do not press 
their applications to the point of a formal 
refusal, while others may be deterred from 
applying.” Although the rider is added : 
“on the other hand, some decisions to 
refuse ides are subsequently reversed,” it 
seems likely that most of those 6.8 million 
square feet of factory went north to 
work-short areas with some, of course, 
going back into the limbo of the com¬ 
pany’s development file. 

The table makes clear that for the 
industrialist in either the metropolis or the 
caropolis it is still easier to pass through 
the eye of a needle , than to build your 
new factory near to your present one. 

Shipbuilding 

The Clyde's future 

An argument between shipbuilders of the 
Lower Clyde and the Government came 
to a head this week when shipbuilders and 
shop (stewards at Gieenqck were: tp|d by 
Dr J i : D* Mabotv UttiWr of 
Scotland end MP for 

* u Local Employment Acts i960 to 1966" 
HMSO. 2s 3d. a is*' 


Scott-Lithgow group would remain on the 
official list of shipyards allowed to tender 
for naval ships “ for some time to come.” 
This did not satisfy either the ship¬ 
builders or the shop stewards who wanted 
a firm Government commitment that they 
would be able to go on tendering for 
naval orders for the foreseeable future. 
The Greenock shipbuilders should have 
known better than ask for that kind of a 
commitment, because the issue at stake 
is not whether they continue building 
naval ships but whether the Lower Clyde 
becomes part of a single Clyde shipyard 
group. 

Scott’s now depends heavily on Oberon 
class conventional submarines which the 
navy no longer wants but which still 
have a considerable export market. The 
shipyard knows its submarine market is 
likely to decline but wanted a commitment 
from the Government that it would be 
able to tender for frigates and other naval 
tonnage instead. This would put it into 
direct competition with the Yarrow 
division of the Upper Clyde group. 
Ignoring, for the moment, the question 
of the future single group on the Clyde, 
this would theoretically be acceptable if 
all the shipyards on the navy list made 
a practice of tendering fairly. But the 
temptation is always there for naval 
shipyards to put in an uncompetitive low 
bid just to keep its skilled labour force 
employed, instead of developing those 
skills for specialist merchant ship construc¬ 
tion. But this still begs the question of 
the single Clyde group. 

Although a single Clyde group was not 
spelled out in die Geddes proposals, the 
present intention of the Shipbuilding 
Industry Board and the Government to 
create one makes sense. The Upper Clyde 
group wants it ; the Lower Clyde manage¬ 
ment has also said it sees no objection to 
a single group once the Upper Clyde 
has proved itself a strong and viable 
organisation. So nobody, it seems, i* 
arguing about the principle of single 
group, only its timing. (l( 

The Lower 

’ a aihgfo grdup son&e , *<»i«dei^^ 
in the mjcWk-ievbntie*, biat stive 
tuettt is still stuck witj* 
but by the Shipbuilding W*® ds 

up the work , of the Shipbuilding Jfld^try 
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ARAB BANK UNITED 
GATEWAY 

TO A RICH MARKET 



For 39 years the Arab Bank Ltd has played a 
major part in the spectacular development of 
Middle East trade, communications and 
industry. 

The 13 countries in which the bank operates 
depend almost exclusively on imports for their 
consumer and Capital needs. 

Reciprocal trade includes a growing volume of 
exports of oil, chemicals and food crops. 

It is an accelerating two-way traffic in which 
customers and suppliers alike are making full 
use of the bank’s comprehensive facilities, 
intimate local knowledge, and valuable com¬ 
mercial connections. 

They can be your passport to profit in the 
Middle East. Do not hesitate to use them. 



ARAB BANK 
LIMITED 


arab bank LIMITED. Head Office : AniBtan, JordiR. Paid-up 
Capital and Reserves J.D,12,400.000. Deposits J.D.104,100,000. 
Total Assets .1 D.145,100,000. (1 J.D =$2.80) 

Branchua in Bahrain, Dubai, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, 
Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, Sharjah, Southern Yemen, 
Sudan, Tunisia. 



ARAB BANK a.©. Frankfurt/Mata* Paid-up Capital D.M.5, 000,000. 


Arab Bank traveUera’ cheoi 

assassr -'*^ 1 


|UM in £ and UA I an iuuad by 
rab Bank (Ov.rwa*) LtA, and by 


I 


We’re Receiving Orders for 


JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 

{and it isn’t even completed yet) 

Tsu Shipyard 

1st keel leying July 1969 



We consider this a real tribute bom of the ffueled 
world-wide reputation established by NKK'e Ship¬ 
building Division over the decades. 

Our new Teu Shipyard, now undor construction 
in central Japan, will have two gigantic docks, each 
600 meters long and 75 meters wide-one for 
building, the other for repair end conversion. Each 
will be big enough to accommodate up to 500,000 
deadweight tonnerel 

We oaH these leviathan docks “Cenelocks.” They 
will have both ends opening to the see end adjusta¬ 
ble gates wHI separate them into two mammoth 
eoffspCfSHewts^ Iff^e II Indpd end letseeh# rejtek* end 
wem—rrom asev enos* 

Atoo addad vsraatMkr ia youra. Aa Japan's fora* 
moat a tas> m atWM ft lpfrmidif wa maka tha fins sisal 
that gaaa fold tha wwhft fktaat <Npe. 


i i 


m m kSkab 

. ___ 

twr®; *m* iwm m*n*m 


MiNMiNMf 
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Board by the end of 1970/'with a possible 
year's extension after Parliamentary 
approval. But by that time more than the 
principles of the newly formed groups will 
have to be approved. The grants and loans 
made available for shipyard reorganisation 
under the terms of the Shipbuilding Act 
should be made for specific projects. That 
boils down to the Government hoping to 
see a merger between the Upper and 
Lower Clyde by 1970 at best ; or at worst, 
a firm arrangement 'that a merger will 
take place. This is necessary to allow 
joint planning and investment to take 
place before the end of 1970 (one of the 
strengths of the Geddes proposals was the 
strict time limit they put on Government 
aid for the industry). 

The question of future planning and 
investment must inevitably precipitate a 
merger. The best place for the new fitting 
out facilities needed by the Upper Clyde 
group are at Greenock on the lower 
reaches of the Clyde, and plans ought to 
be laid by 1970, but it has to be stressed 
that none of these plans for a single group 
will by themselves solve the respective 
problems of the upper and lower Clyde. 
The Upper Clyde group’s management 
has a long way to go before it has proved 
its yards’ viability. A healthy order book 
is only a ’start. It is deliveries that will 
count with future customers. The Govern¬ 
ment seem to have been persuaded by the 
size of the Upper Clyde order book— 
two years’ work worth £110 million—that 
the Upper Clyde’s future is assured. It 
would be wise to wait for the group 
to prove itself for another year before 
banging upper and lower Clyde heads 
together. 

In the meantime the Lower Clyde 
group had better not shout too loudly 
about naval orders but rather demon¬ 
strate its ability to compete successfully 
for more specialised merchant ships like 
the gas carrier delivered by the group 
recently. Greenock's shipyard workers and 
the management don't seem to realise they 
will have a better future if more work 
moves down river from the Upper Clyde 


group than many of the flrtfcn' now working 
in Glasgow shipyards, who are likely to 
be out of a job when the single Clyde 
shipbuilding group is finally formed. 

Water 


Thirsty Scots 

While the south-east of England suffered 
unnatural downpours Scotland’s lovely 
summer weather came to a happy end 
for those in charge of its water supply. 
The rain was just in time. Although 
drought did hit several rural areas pretty 
severely (particularly the lesser Western 
Isles) it did not affect cities to any 
uncomfortable extent—most of them had 
100 days’ supply in reserve. One might 
well ask why Scotland, with average 
annual rainfall of 56 inches compared 
with England’s 33 inches and with more 
than its fair share of lochs and rivers, 
should have any water shortage problems 
at all. The answer lies in the structure 
of Scotland's water administration. Until 
May this year, 2no local authorities were 
in charge of storing and distributing the 
water supply ; some of them were large 
and rich, others extremely poor. Not 
surprisingly it is the poor, thinly populated 
regions which get the droughts ; it is just 
not economic to install expensive water 
reservoirs for infrequent droughts affect¬ 
ing a very r small proportion of the popu¬ 
lation. Nevertheless it is an unsatisfactory 
situation for thirsty crofters and island 
whisky distillers. 

With this in mind, a rationalisation 
scheme has been carried out and rj 
regional water boards responsible for the 
whole of Scotland have taken over the 
local authorities' job. This will obviously 
help the poorer areas in the long term : 
funds from richer regions will be deployed 
to help them. 

A newly formed body, the Central 
Scotland Water Development Board, will 
sell water to the seven regional boards. 
A good deal of it will come out of Loch 



Lomond. Nature lovers seem reconciled 
enough to allow the board drawing rights 
of up to 100 million gallons a day (a 
third of Scotland’s total daily consump¬ 
tion) if ^nfcdspry. The Loch Lomond 
extracting venture, costing^ £10 million, 
mainly , for piping cheap 

compared with other water 1 storage 
schemes like dams or barrages. But it 
would be lunacy for a country as richly 
endowed in water and the patural means 
to trap it, to spend hundreds of millions 
on doing so. 


Process patents 

ICI's broadside 


Imperial Chemical Industries and the 
American Pullman have issued writs 
against three regional'"gas boards in 
response to an application by the Danish 
company, Haldor Topsoe, to the High 
Court for revocation of patents on ICI’s 
process for making town gas from 
naphtha. The process, by steam reforma¬ 
tion, is an increasingly important way 
of manufacturing town gas, and is protec¬ 
ted by patents owned by IG1 and Pull¬ 
man, with ICI holding an exclusive 
licence under the Pullman patents. 
Besides using it as the first stage in its 
own new ammonia plants, 1C1 has 
licensed six other companies to use the 
process. Now about 16 plants are thought 
to be affected by the legal action, in use 
by the East Midlands, Southern, and 
North Thames Gas Boards, and writs 
have been issued also against the contrac¬ 
tors, Simon-Carves and Simon-Carves 
Engineering, and against Peter Spence, 
which is said to have supplied the catalyst 
needed for the reaction. But it is 
apparently not intended to seek an 
injunction, and the gas boards will be able 
to go on using the process while the case 
is sub judice. 

This volley of writs is a stage in a 
quarrel that has been going on for some 
time. ICI claimed that the Haldor Topsoe 
process, which the Danish company sup¬ 
plied to Simon-Carves, infnnged its 
patent and offered a licence arrangement 
late last year. Negotiations were broken 
off in March and Haldor Topsoe applied 
to the High Court for revocation. 

Shellstar, the “ Shell r Transport and 
Trading and Armour fertiliser company, 
has a unit based on the Topsoe process 
under construction, as a part of its 
fertiliser complex adjoining Shell’s Stan- 
low refinery in Cheshire. And Woodall 
Duckham holds a licence for another 
steam-reforming process, and is install- 
ing it for the East Midlands Gas Board. 
ICI is having discussions with all 
concerned in both of these ventures, I* 
maintains that known catalysts cannot 
successfully foe used in refor#i}pjg 
hydrocarbons under pressure Unless 
can obtain a quantity of alkali, Which 
brings; claims ICI, the process into the 
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stalexport 



Katowice — Poland 


SOLE EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS AND RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

EXPORT 

STEEL PRODUCTS 
Reinforcing bars — plain or deformed, 
straight or folded 
Merchant bars, joists, channels 
Hot rolled steel strips 
Wire rods 
Rails and crossings 
Accessories for railway track 
Universal plates 
Hot rolled plates and sheets 
Cold rolled sheets 

Galvanized sheets, plain or corrugated 
Tinplates 

Electrically welded tubes, black, galvanized 
Cold drawn tubes 

HIGH QUALITY STEELS alloyed and 
unalloyed for casehardening heattreatment 
Tool steels alloyed and unalloyed 
Cold rolled steel strip for bicycle ehains, 
woodsaws, metalsaws etc. 

BOG IRON ORE FLOTATION PYRITE 

IMPORT 

STEEL PRODUCTS 

HIGH QUALITY STEELS, ORES: 

iron, manganese, chrome, other metals 

PIG IRON 

FERRO ALLOYS 


a* 

li 


OUR STEEL PRODUCTS ARE EXPORTED 
TO «0 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

STALEXPORT 

FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 
36 Plebiscytowa, Katowice 
POLAND 

P. O. Box: 838 Cables ST ALEX Katowice 
Telex: 031 361 Phones: 513221, 512211 

We Invite yea heartily te vMt 
ear e lands at the Intematlenal 

DAMASCUS Fair 25.8.-20.9.1968 

ZAGREB Fair 12.9.-22.9.1968 

HELSINKI Fair 19.9.-29.9.1968 
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The thing to remember about UDT today is not oniy 
that It includes the largest instaiRwnt finance house Irt the country) but 
ateo the unique rang® and variety of tts services. Export credits; pubic 
issues; company finance; a computer bureau; the laboratory testing of 
textiles; finance for factory buildings; the design and manufacture of 
machine tods; participations; maritime mortgages; the dealing of futures 
market contracts; capital for major projects; these are some of the highly 
developed services of UDT companies. For example:- 


' ' : / ' ■ ' 


IHi 


1" 
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Company Finance 
Public issues and company 
flotations; advice on 
capital reorganisations, 
mergers; acquisitions and 
sale of businesses; other 
aspects of company finance. 


Ai 

wsm US 


Wool and Textile Testing 
The core sampling of wool 
and core testing for yield 
in the U.K., Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa 
and many other countries. 
Laboratory testing, * 
research, quality control of 
textile products and 
man-made and natural fibres. 





Engineering The manufacture of 
crankshafts of all types from station¬ 
ary industrial diesel engines to World 
Championship racing engines, and 
including pumps, compressors. 
‘Cromard’ and cast iron cylinder 
liners for all types of engine. The 
original design and manufacture of 
machines having specialist applica¬ 
tions in most industries. The produc¬ 
tion of hydraulic units and ancillary 
components, fluid drive clutch units, 
transfer boxes and mechanisms. 


Export Credits 
Finance for exports 
to almost every part 
of the world. 

Credit for the over¬ 
seas buyer, without 
recourse to the 
exporter, who receives 
payment on shipment 
of the goods. 

A fast and simple 
export service. 



Computer Bureau 
A computer bureau 
equipped with an 
ICT1902 in the 
City of London 
Around-the-clock 
computer service, 
expert advice and 
technical assistance. 








The UDT Symbol 
UDT's symbol is a silhouette 
of Captain Cook's 'Endeavour. 
Ships have long been used as 
symbols of trade and commerce, 
which it is largely our 
business to finance. And what 
ship more appropriate than the 
'Endeavour' to symbolise our name, 
our Commonwealth and overseas 
interests, and our purpose. 


Ti 




Overseas UDT companies in Australia, 
JMw Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
Jare and elsewhere provide a variety of 
financial services to meet local needs. 
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Marine Finance 
Maritime mortgages 
for registered yachts 
and finance for 
small craft and 
marine equipment. 
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BUSINESS : BRITAIN 
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Where help is 
needed 

If Britain's export performance is bad, 
then the standby scapegoat until recently 
was the poor support available to 
exporters from the Board of Trade and 
diplomatic posts abroad. But now things 
have changed. The report the Estimates 
Committee of the House of Commons 
has painstakingly prepared,* demonstrates 
how hard it now is to pick big holes in 
the export effort of the Government itself. 
The committee lists some 20 minor 
improvements, including a number of 
small organisational changes at the Board 
of Trade. 

It emerges that the Board of Trade 
has now virtually settled for the Northolt 
area of Greater London as a site for a 
big new national exhibition centre. 
Despite objections from the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, the committee 
seems to agree with this choice. Yet 
Northolt is hardly the most accessible 
“ centre ” for the visiting foreign business¬ 
man, who would naturally prefer to be 
near central London’s hotels and enter¬ 
tainments, nor for provincial British 
businessmen for that matter, although 


in Milan and Lyons. The problem is that 
British consumer goods manufacturers 
put a lot of effort into them, but go back 
to sleep and fail to follow them up. 

As British manufacturers of consumer 
goods are usually small firms, the poor 
follow-up to British Weeks looks like the- 
export-difficulties-of-the-small-firm prob¬ 
lem in a new form. To help small 
manufacturers in its industry, the Hosiery 
and Knitwear little Neddy has now 
published an attractive and informative 
booklet on the subject ; this explains 
everything about missions and joint 
market research schemes work, as well as 
giving detailed reference information like 
reading lists and names and addresses ; 
it also touches on the increasingly import¬ 
ant market of eastern Europe. Since 
eastern European countries are now 
stepping up their purchases of western 
consumer goods, they offer interesting 
new export opportunities anvway ; in 
addition their system of bulk ordering is 
convenient for firms producing large 
quantities of clothing in bulk. 

In hosiery and knitwear, as in all 
industries, a number of small firms have 
l>een strikingly successful at exporting, 
which suggests that the small firm/export 
problem is in reality a management one : 
if a small firm sells nine tenths of its 
output at home, then the chances are that 
at least nine-tenths of the sales manager’s 


Strikes 

-- -.. |l Ml * ■ tliMfalM., 

Communications 

failure 

Television's latest but dullest serial story, 
the technicians* strike, rolled on this week 
with the leaden momentum of one of 
FIV’s high-rating horrors. There were 
reports on Thursday that one of the 
smaller companies, Southern, had actually 
sent the strikers their cards, although the 
bigger boys in London had l>een undei- 
stood not to have wanted anyone to put 
the knife in so hurriedly. The alleged 
demand by the Association of Cinemato¬ 
graph, Television, and Allied Technicians 
to have full pay given to all their 
members for the weeks they have been 
on strike before work is resumed is only 
one of a series of petty follies. The agree¬ 
ment by the TV managements to remove 
all reference to the Government’s incomes 
policy—an omission said to liave been 
perpetrated on the advice of Mrs Barbara 
Castle’s officers in the Department of 
Employment and Productivity—is but 
one of their mistakes. 

The television contractors say they are 
determined not to fall into the trap of 
the last settlement—on the terms of those 
formidable peacemakers, Mr Harold Wil¬ 
son and Lord Goodman. But some com¬ 



it might Suit ministers, civil servants, and 
MPs. It is in fact located in the green 
belt, and quite apart from difficulties 
with planning authorities, this itself con¬ 
stitutes a strong reason why the choice is 
a bad one. If a site nearer the centre 
of London cannot be found, then the 
centre should l>e built in the Midlands or 
at Glasgow. 

The committee, like everybody else, is 
pleased with the way the scheme for 
the BoT—British National Export Coun¬ 
cil missions is working (under which the 
board pays half the cost outward), and 
the more recent venture to help with 
joint market research projects. Quite 
rightly the committee rejects the idea of 
giving help to individual firms. 

Since missions have become popular, 
the board has now limited participants 
to economy class flights, which seems 
fair enough, especially as it has just raised 
its contribution to the air fare to 75 per 
cent for missions to the Far East and 
Australasia. But like thp Board of Trade 
gWf» is less happy about 

«ucfr * thy otte» 




effort will go towards the home market, 
and the home sales manager will have 
nine times the status as the export 
manager. 

A recent survey by the BNEC and the 
Institute of Marketing jointly confirms 
these fears. A sample of one per cent of 
all British export salesmen were inter¬ 
viewed. Most were confident about the 
quality of their products, spoke at least 
two languages, and were prepared to stand 
a working day of averaging 11 hours, 
when abroad, and seemed to enjoy the 
challenge. Yet they complained bitterly 
about their firm’s attitude to exports : 
inadequate expense allowances, better 
status, conditions, remuneration (actual 
and prospective) for home salesmen, too 
much priority given to home sales (men¬ 
tioned by* over a quarter of the sample), 
late deliveries, no, spares, bad support 
from home. Typically the letters from 
overseas customers pile up back home 
until the exhausted export salesman him¬ 
self returns to deal with them. 

The Board of tan da IMaf MM 
this sort of ludicrous fjk 


promise had better be reached while the 
August holiday television low seasoii is 
still on. The advertising revenue is still 
doing quite nicely—some £1.3 million a 
week against a holiday-time prospect of 
£1.5 million—and, of course, no wages 
are being paid to the 2,500 ACTT 
strikers. 

It would seem, however, that a lot is 
going on behind the scenes. Mr George 
Elvin, general secretary of ACTT, is one 
of this year’s candidates for a place on 
the Trades Union General council. If the 
currently militant Mr Elvin were to win 
a seat among the greybeards of the 
organised workers when the TUC meets 
at Blackpool next month then his own 
union’s prospects of doing well in the 
mergers which the numerous but small 
entertainment industry trade unions are 
now considering would be considerably 
improved. On the other hand, the njfcw 
contractors, one of whose executives, Dr 
Tom Margerlson, has undergone a bap¬ 
tism of fire as the management negotiator 
with the strikers, want to emphasise their 
own resolution. 

Perhaps the DBFs official spokesman 
could be forgiven for saying on Thursday, 
when the two sides were holding separate 
meetings : “ We are doing nothing about 
tjhe strike?” But pressure is likely to come 
from a political source higher than Mrs 
Castle If the strike looks like continuing 
into the party conference season. Eyen so, 
the prospect of the enforced non-tel£vising 
jSf the Labour and Conservative con¬ 
ferences might produce more re§dWng 
”thansadnes* among the patient weWing 
millions. 
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BUSINESS 


Investment ■ 


The long and the short of 
company finance 


After three years of heavy borrowing 
through loan stock issues quoted com¬ 
panies have switched back to equity 
rights issues. The arithmetical reasons for 
this return to the traditional pattern are 
clear : the average industrial share yields 
3.32!%, which is equivalent to a yield of 
3-77% on a loan stock, whose interest is 
paid from the company's income before 
corporation tax is deducted at 42$%. A 
rights issue might yield 3.5%—not much 
more—equivalent to 6.09% on a loan 
stock. The current yield on good quality 
loan stocks is about 8.3%. The reverse 
yield gap between the loan stock and the 
equity yawns wide. 

It is cheaper initially to pay dividends 
on new shares than to pay interest on 
new loan stocks. But what is cheap 
initially is not cheap in the long term. 
The extra shares sold will qualify for 
dividend increases, whereas the interest 
on loan stock is fixed. Longer-term sums, 
then, might justify borrowing, whatever 
the short-term position. The shareholders 
might also object to rights issues. The 
stock market in its present bullish mood 
tends to see the gearing of equity profits 
through borrowing as the best and fastest 
way of putting up share prices. 

While everyone in the investment world 
admits the rationale of the rights issue, 
tinges of regret can be heard : “ they 
could have borrowed at least some of the 


money they need.” But the companies— 
distinguished very sharply by the corpora¬ 
tion tax system from their shareholders— 
can counter this argument, and they have 
the support of the big investment institu¬ 
tions that dominate the market. First, 
there is a limit to the amount of borrow¬ 
ing that a company can do, since the 
lenders require good asset cover for the 
money they have contributed. In fact 
the institutions have become increasingly 
worried about the poor security offered by 
loan stocks. The unsecured loan stock 
coming last in the pecking order if the 
company collapses can be worse than a 
preference share. The preference share 
commonly has the right to a vote if its 
dividend is passed, and the passing of 
the dividend is often an early warning. 

Once the company has seen the need 
for more capital cover, looking at its cash 
demands over, say, the next two or three 
years, it has to decide when to provide 
it. The present relative yields on equities 
and loan stocks seem to settle the matter. 
But future yields must also be kept in 
mind. There is a chance that next year 
prices will be lower and yields corres¬ 
pondingly higher. (Higher dividends would 
play a part too.) The result would be 
clearer equity finance. Interest rates, 
though, are expected to be lower. The 
argument for equity now and loan stock 
later is strengthened, especially as official 


dividend restraint now saves companies 
from the dividend rat-race. To make the 
point conclusive, the credit squeeze (no 
loans for imports) makes cash very valu¬ 
able, so every bit added to cash flow by 
choosing the cheaper way to finance helps 
the company on its way. Of course, the 
dividend yield on a particular company’s 
shares makes all the difference, and there 
remains the convertible loan stock, which 
can be issued below the normal interest 
rates and may give the best of both 
worlds. The tax system is in its favour 
before conversion, and afterwards the new 
equity provides a base. 

What does the next year or so, then, 
hold out for the investor ? The crude 
answer is: more equities, so lower 
prices. Though commonly advanced, this 
argument is false. It assumes that demand 
is inelastic, which it isn’t, and it forgets 
the history of the grand bull market of 
1959-61, when the shares of companies 
making rights issues often rose on the 
news of a rights issue, which was taken 
as a sign that the company was really 
going places. Are companies going places 
now ? Amid all the fear and trembling 
about the international scene and the 
British economy, there is plenty of con¬ 
fidence to be found in chairmen's state¬ 
ments and in market research reports. 

The market obviously shares this con¬ 
fidence, so it would be rational for 
investors to hack their judgment and take 
up their rights. If company profits rise 
strongly (and that could happen even if 
Britain’s economic recovery stopped 
short of a miracle), taking up rights 
issues now would be justified, the more 
so if the gearing forgone now were added 
more cheaply next year or later. 
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Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 177 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 
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SJJMITOMO BANK 


London Branch: Bucktert* 
E.G 4. Other Overseas 
r „.Jiatad Banks: The Burnt 
Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacra* 
Im.ffcnco Sumitomo Branteiro, 



BA^Sao Paulo, Ue: 



Each time you light a pipeful 
of Balkan Sobranie 
the work of three generations 
goes up in smoke rings. 

Three generations of the same 
family have devoted their lifetimes 
to the perfecting of these 
four unique pipe tobaccos. 

The first reflective puff will tell 
you it was time well spent. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE SMOKING MIXTURE 

A unique blend of mature Virginia and rarest Yenidje leaf. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE FLAKE 

Eleven selected leaves combined to give rich aroma and coolness. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE READY RUBBED 

Rubbed out b> hand to preserve the original flavour. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE VIRGINIAN NO. 10 

friendly Virginian, subtly touched with choicest cigar lear. 

All it S/5d. the oz. 

BALKAN SOBRANIE 

Made in London by ehe same gifted family since 1879 
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Market situation 

Sang-froid 

rewarded 


The equity market recovered rapidly 
from its jitters a couple of weeks ago. 
On Tuesday, the Financial Times indus¬ 
trial ordinary share index hit an all-time 
peak, within five points of the 500 mark. 
And what* was the fuel that propelled it 
to this dizzy height ? Awful trade figures. 

Though many investors still buy shares 
from hope, a significant proportion buy 
nowadays from fear. So this week again 
those who had l>een awaiting reassuring 
trade figures, tiefore jumping into gilt- 
edged to take advantage of the anticipated 
cut in Bank rate, jumped the other way 
instead. After that the Unilever half- 
yearly brought some disappointment. 

When the present bull departs, it is 
more likely to be led away to cries of 
“ Otro ” from bored spectators than to 
fall to some lightning thrust. An improve¬ 
ment in the economy brings in the hope¬ 
fuls and a deterioration brings in the 
fearfuls. Only no news is bad news. 

Takeover code 


Innocent mistake 

Reporting on its investigations into 
brokers Cazenove's part in the buying 
spree that mopped up £20 inn worth of 
Gallaher shares in the early hours of the 
bid by American Tobacco, the Stock Ex¬ 
change Council has endorsed the takeover 
panel's finding that there was a breach 
of the City’s code, but that Cazenove was 
not to blame. The controversial buying 
aroused a lot of anger because, with the 
official bid only for half of each holding, 
those who sold their entire holding in 
the market fared much better than the 
less nimble. The council says there is no 
evidence to suggest that the decisions were 
taken other than in good faith. 
i$,, Npt satisfied with this exoneration, 
^Cazenpve^ senior partner, Sir Antony 
§Homby, still insists that the firm did not 


breach the code as it is, but rather as the 
panel and the council may wish it was 
written. Perhaps the Issuing Houses 
Association will take a sharper line, hav¬ 
ing received a strongly-worded letter from 
the Governor of the Bank of England. 
The governor says it is in no one's interest 
that questioning of the panel's rulings 
and failure to acknowledge its authority 
should continue. Action in breach of the 
code, he says, is not justifiable in any 
circumstances, and he wants the associa¬ 
tion and the Stock Exchange Council to 
propose sanctions against wilful infringe¬ 
ments. 

Wall Street 


Offering hostages 

New York 

Controversy has erupted openly in the 
long-deadlocked secret negotiations be¬ 
tween America's securities industry and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission 
on reducing stock brokerage fees on larger 
transactions. Chiefly at issue is the “ break 
point ” for reducing commissions on such 
“ volume ” transactions. The governing 
board of the New York Stock Exchange, 
which customarily speaks for the industry 
on commission matters, has finally come 
around to accepting the principle of 
volume discounts long urged by the SEC. 
The exchange, however, proposes to 
apply the reduced rates only on “ round 
lot” transactions (those in 100-share 
multiples) of more than 1,000 shares, 
a far cry from the fjoo-share cut-off called 
for by the SEC. 

The SEC position ironically has the 
support of an influential segment of the 
exchange membership itself—made up of 
smaller highly regarded brokerage houses 
that specialise in handling big-block orders 
for institutional investors; such as mutual 
funds (unit trusts) and insurance com¬ 
panies. The institution-oriented brokers 
complain that their income would be hit 
the hardest under the exchange proposal, 
whereas the lower SEC cut-off would 
spread the burden more evenly. ' ,, 

It is considered significant that 
promptly called for comment from inter¬ 


ested parties bn the NYSE's plan. This 
move, it is coaj$ctured, is deliberately 
aimed at soliciting the objections of the 
institutional brokerage houses, to the ex¬ 
change’s embarrassment, and hence at 
forcing it into an early agreement, as 
favoured by* the* government, A process 
of softening up Wall Street, indeed, has 
been actually under way for some weeks, 
as a by-product of public hearings 
launched by the SEC in early July on 
industrywide fee-splitting practices long 
criticised by both the Justice Department 
and the SEC. A number of industry wit¬ 
nesses conceded that these rebates (or give- 
ups as they’re called in the trade) are fre¬ 
quently indispensable and should be 
banned. While it is difficult to measure 
whether, or to what extent, it was affec 
ted by the hearings, the fact is that the 
exchange, in a reversal of policy, has now 
proposed that its member brokers should 
stop granting give-ups, coupling this re¬ 
commendation with its yolume discount 
proposal. 

The give-ups under criticism are those 
that are directed by customers, usually 
mutual funds. They instruct a brokerage 
firm executing an order to cede part of 
its commission to other brokers who may 
have performed additional services for the 
customer, such as providing research or 
selling fund shares to' the public. An even 
more compelling reason for the exchange’s 
turnabout, however, is perhaps the widely 
held fear among member brokerage 
houses’ that the industry’s entire fixed 
minimum commission is in jeopardy. 

This concern has grown all the more 
intense since the Justice Department’s 
now-celebrated brief to the SEC last 
April, charging that the fixed fee struc¬ 
ture violates Federal anti-trust laws 
and urging that securities customers 
should be free to bargain for their own 
brokerage fees on all but smaller trades. 
The upshot is that a frightened exchange 
community has suddenly been scrambling 
to co-operate to the greatest extent 
deemed possible with the SEC on both 
the give-ups and volume-discount ques¬ 
tions in hopes of gaining its support in 
any showdown liattle with Justice’s trust* 

I waters. 
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Uniltm* 

Disappointing to 
whom ? 


So what was Unilever supposed to do— 
jupip over the moon ? After rising is on 
Wednesday, ahead of the interim results, 
ttie shares turned around on the artnotince- 
mfent and lost 3s 3d, to 81s 4$d. Yet, 
there seems little in the crucial figures for 
combined profits and margiiis-^-eaniings 
are pooled with those of the Dutch Uni¬ 
lever—to cause any dismay. 



Combined 

Margin 

Quarter 

pre-tax 

on sales 

ended 

profits 



£mn 

% 

Mar 31 1967 

28.8 

5.9 

June 30 1967 

394 

7.7 

Sept 30 1967 

33.7 

6.9 

Dec 31 1967 

40.6 

7.5 

Mar 31 1968 

42:0 

7.6 

June 30 1968 

48.8 

8.4 


What upset the market was that the 
growth in profits over a year ago of 24% 
in the second quarter was less than the 
first quarter’s corresponding 46% gain. 
And maybe the warning with the first- 
quarter profits that the rate of improve¬ 
ment could not be kept up for the whole 
year did not suggest such a sharp retarda¬ 
tion. But the figures, particularly the 
maigin of profits to sales, are impressive, 
even remembering devaluation. 

Unilever NV, whose margins seemed 
unlikely to break through the 9% level, 
has pushed them right up to 10% and 
Limited, which is saddled with a lot of 
low-profit edible oils and detergents 
business, has raised its last year's 6% to 
6.6%. Though Unilever Ltd shares have 
come up from 43s gd earlier this year, the 
80s 4£d level to which they fell as 
the figures were studied more closely is a 
reasonable enough' 19 times earnings. 
Admittedly, if .Unilever thought it could 
keep up this kind of performance, it 
would not be so anxious to diversify into 
a more glamorous industry, as its bid for 
Smith and Nephew showed' it to be. But 
one may rest assured that its nets will 
find other Smiths in the sea. 


Unit trusts _ ■ 

Don't count this 
bid out 

Recent statements that the Board of 
Trade has turned down International life 
Insurance's application to take over the 
Abacus unit trust group should not be 
taken as a dramatic new move. ILI 
(UK), the British end of the American 
offshore group that runs Fund of Funds, 
yon more than 9d% acceptance of its bid 
April, but the Board of Trade had 
given its approval by the time the 
°«er lapsed. In this way, the board auto- 
niaticaHy rejected it. * 


Attention has been attracted to this 
application because of the publicity, not 
always of the 'Welcohie ilort, that IL,I 
has drawn with its selling methods for 
Dover Plan equity-linked assistance 
policies. There is naturally some specula¬ 
tion whether the Board of Trade may 
have been influenced by this. But it would 
be cautious in any case where a foreign 
company wanted to take over a unit trust, 
for fear that it might not be so easy to 
control its operations. 

Anyhow, ILI is having discussions with 
the Board of Trade, with a view to 
making a new application, supplying such 
information as may have been felt to be 
lacking last time. If successful, it will have 
to make a further bid for Abacus, but is 
pretty confident of the result, as it still 
enjoys good relations with the manage¬ 
ment company.' In any case, its bid of 
£50,000 is the highest so far, topping 
that by Waterfall Holdings, an investment 
and finance company, by £5,000. 

The race goes on 

Following the successful public offer 
by Mr Jim Slater’s Invan, another whizz- 
kid of business has been contemplating 
entering unit trust management. This is 
Mr John James, known for building up 
and selling the Broadmead radio chain, 
before launching the present John James 
group, whose investment dealing profits 
(£773>°°° 1X1 the latest year) suggest that 
Mr James could run a go-go fund. But 
apparently he has not decided yet 
whether to take the plunge. 

Two more offshore funds are being 
started. The Tyndall Group has set up 
Tyndall International Fund, in Bermuda, 
a growth fund for investors outside the 
United Kingdom currency area. It starts 
with the advantage of Tyndall's good 
reputation, but not the low charges for 
which the group is known in Britain—in 
spite of the high minimum investment of 
£2,500, the initial loading is 34% and 
the annual charge i%. But it always 
costs more to operate these tax-haven 
funds. Besides the freedom from income 
tax, the fund will be away from capital 
gains tax and although sterling area resi¬ 
dents will have to pay the dollar premium 
on purchase, the fund will be free to 
switch without giving a quarter to the 
Treasury. 

These advantages likewise will attach 
to the Nippon Fund, a Bahamas-based 
trust formed to invest in Japan. Its 
investment advisers, London stockbrokers 
Vickers, Da Costa, reckon that the post¬ 
ponement of forfeiture of a quarter of 
the dollar premium should be a real, as 
opposed to a temporary, gain, since, they 
say hopefully, the British economy ought 
to be in a good enough state of repair to 
do without the 25% forfeit in, say, five 
years’ timel " f 

Vickers, Da Costa used to run the 
Anglo-Nippon Fund, for investment ih 
Japan. But, being based in Britain, 
became increasingly difficult to operate 
successfully, and the trust's acquisition 
by Foreign and Colonial Investment 
Trust in April, though well worth while 


to the buyer, was something of a relief 
for Vickers, Da Costa. The new fund, 
run by a company with the backing of 
E. D. Sassoon Banking, is . designed to 1 
invest in growth stocks on the Japanese 
market, with freedom to invest up tc/ r 
15% of the funds outside Japan—though 
even this is intended for subsidiaries of 
Japanese companies. Units will be avail¬ 
able to investors everywhere except in 
the United States, hut in Britain, the 
offer is necessarily—because, being out¬ 
side the country, this cannot he an 
authorised trust—aimed at professionals. 

Though the Japanese stock market 
index is at a five-year peak, the scope 
for growth appears to be good, as the 
average is selling at only 12 times earn¬ 
ings, against 23 times at its all-time high 
in 1961. On this basis, the market is 
way out of line with other major 
exchanges. 


Gold mines 

Close to the chest 


Shares in the South African gold mines 
have been drifting, as the world currency 
situation remains unwontedly calm and 
the price of gold in the free market is 
still only around $39 an ounce. It rose 
only slightly this week after the bad 
British trade figures. The market got 
only a temporary stimulus from Finance 
Minister Dr N. Diederich’s reply to the 
American challenge on gold sales. And 
the statement by Dr W. J. Busschau that 
if all else failed the rand would have to 
be devalued to reverse the expected fall 
in revenue from gold sales was two-edged. 

But probably more patience is going 
to be needed than the excitement even 
now reflected in share prices suggests. 
If mines have to wait until somewhere 
near 1980 for their dream to come true, 
some just are not going to make it. Some 
of the old timers, like City Deep, are now 
essentially property companies, but 
Durban Rooaepoort Deep shares, even 
after their recent sharp fall, are still 
over 30s, against 8s 9d in 1967, though 
the company is faced with declining 
production, and shareholders with declin¬ 
ing dividends. The company has applied 
to join the government’s new aid scheme, 
for which, with its large reserves of low- 
grade ore, it is well suited. But this will 
not have the effect of a rise in the gold 
price. 

If staying power is going to have this 
importance, the Evander mines become 
appreciably more attractive. Bracken, 
Leslie and Winkdhaak, all with around 
20 years ahead of them, are selling be¬ 
tween 20% and 30% below their 1968 
peaks, while the newest of the four, 
Kinross, is not yet at the dividend-paying 
s^gte, fafut has just reported, a 63% 
increase in' quarterly pont. With rising 
expectations the price has held up 
strongly, but again the life of the mine 
gives time for salvation to arrive. 
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Equity-linked assurance 

Pru weighs in 

Prudential Assurance has formed a com* 
pany, Prudential Unit Trust Managers, 
to operate the fund for its planned equity- 
linked policies. These are expected to be 
launched early next month, not to com¬ 
pete with the Pru V normal endowment 
policies but as a savings medium for 
people who already have adequate life 
cover. Nor does the Pru think these 
policies will be suitable for its industrial 
branch (weekly) policyholders, owing to 
the difficulty of being sure that they 
understand the dangers of equity-linked 
schemes. So low premiums are not to be 
arranged. Selling these will be mainly in 
the hands of specialists and supervisors, 
but as these alone number 3,000 it will be 
cold comfort for competitors. 

Target Trust Managers, who already 
have a unit assurance plan, are nww 
launching the Target Equity Investment 
Plan, underwritten bv the British Life 
Office, a member of the Reliance group. 
In a way this is a movement against the 
trend. For whereas equity-linked plans 
have tended to approach normal invest¬ 
ment, with income and capital gain accru¬ 
ing to the policyholders and painless sur¬ 
render values, Target's new one is more 
like a conventional endowment policy. 
Capital growth accrues to the policy¬ 
holder, but all income belongs to the 
company itself, instead of being re¬ 
invested for policyholders’ benefit, a point 
which, regrettably, shows only in speci¬ 
men calculations and not anywhere in the 
company's literature. Against this, units 
worth substantially more than the 
premium are immediately credited to the 
policy, giving the holder the benefit of 
any appreciation on the larger amount 
right from the start. 

As in conventional policies, early sur¬ 
render is expensive. Cashing in a 30-year 
policy after ten years could leave the 
holder with his own contributions plus 
capital growth on them. Thus he would 
have given up all his income for nothing. 


Headquarter and General 

No trumpets yet 

Nobody really knows what has happened 
to Headquarter and General Supplies. 
The accountants appointed by the new 
management found that . liabilities 
exceeded assets, reported the fact promptly 
and there was then no course open except 
to put in a receiver. A receivers job is 
to protect the interests of lenders, and this 
often entails liquidating the company, 
taking out the cash and leaving the share¬ 
holders with what remains, if anything. 
There is not much the shareholders can 
do, for their directors are powerless to 
override the receiver. 

But the position of HQ&G is abnormal 
and pleasantly so for the shareholders. 
The receiver was appointed by the Ionian 
Bank, which owns a chunk of equity 
(bought at well above the current market 
price) as well as being a creditor of the 
company. If it chose to cover itself as 
lender, come what might, it would lose 
as shareholder. In fact it seems ready to 
back its investment (or in the vogue phrase 
nowadays “ protect" it), unless the 
accountants find something really wrong 
about current trading, which appears to 
be profitable. 

As things stand now, HQ&G is like 
a city under siege. The creditors surround 
it but they can only achieve a pyrrhic 
victory. Yet the company can only break 
the siege if its current business is profitable 
and generates cash. If it does, then it 
will be worth breaking the siege by 
injecting more equity. This sort of careful 
reconstruction is on a par with the schemes 
of arrangement proposed so persistently 
by Dr B. Cohen for companies which 
could not avoid liquidation but had no 
reason to be unprofitably quick a-dying. 
Wind of a quick sell-up brings the bargain¬ 
hunting vultures. 

Time may well be on the side of the 
shareholders and of the lenders as well. 
The company's business is selling a wide 
range of goods both through its eight 
shops, including one in London’s Oxford 
Street, and, more importantly, through 
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postal shopping. This postal shopping 
involves putting a boxed advertisement, 
usually in the special bargain page of the 
daily press, inviting the shopper to order 
by post. The postal business is admittedly 
congested and CornpetitjLve and HQ&G 
does not go into the business of issuing 
a catalogue. But it is big and deals 
largely in going lines, often with well 
known names. 

The trouble with HQ&G appears to 
be that it has never really been able to 
cope with the Rood of business it has had. 
In 1964 the press refused the company’s 
advertisements because so many readers 
had complained of having paid but not 
received the goods in a reasonable time. 
Whether this trouble still persists is not 
clear, although the third management, put 
in by the Ionian Bank, thought it could 
put things right, but could not do so 
because of the receivership. The share’s 
history is shown clearly in the chart. Many 
investors who bought in the wild 
enthusiasm of 1963, when the shares were 
floated at 9s 3d (first dealings were at 
15s 9d), will be rueful today, when the 
shares are only 3s gd. 

Nchanga 

More than coppe rs 

The market in Zambian copper shares 
got a shot in the arm from Nchanga’s 
statement for the year to March. This 
was not because of the production or 
profits figures, but because the company 
has founda.wayrtp keep dividends nearly 
up to their previous, level in spite of Presi¬ 
dent Kaunas’* restrfctibns on remittances' 
The ruling that looked like slashing the 
distribution was that not more than half 
of earnings should be sent but of the 
country. Last year Nchanga paid out 
80% of earnings. § ; 

But this was with capital expenditure 
coming out of profits. Since the jvrpp* 

of the restriction is to. epsure adequate 

retentions for development, thti pbmpany 
reasonably considers that thig .could come 

out, of reserves. Thus Nchanga^ 
cut is'so small as,jfco.be rectified for Britt* 11 
holders by devaluation. But the gove*^ 
ment has the, last say, as exchaqgecontroi 
permission still has to be obtained, 
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British 

Match 


Turnover and profits again achieved new records: 
Years to 31 st March— 1 968 1967 

£000 £000 

Group turnover - Match industry 29,888 28,995 

Other activities 26,104 23,979 


£55,992 £52,974 


Group profit - Before tax 
After tax 

Dividends 
Profit retained 
Ordinary dividend rate 


£5,192 

£3,117 

£1,537 

£1,165 

2/3-945 


£4,982 

£2,941 

£1,330 

£1,178 

2/3 


Match profits were higher due to an improvement 
overseas, especially in Brazil, but profits from other 
activities were disappointing. 

The results were scarcely affected by the devaluation 
of sterling. Had this been effective throughout the 
year group profit before tax would have been about 
£350,000 higher. 

THE MATCH INDUSTRY 
U.K. sales fell slightly but sales of the overseas 
companies, which were nearly four times greater, 
reached a new high level. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

In the U.K. AirsQrew-Weyroc increased its sales of 
wood chipboard by 18%, in spite of heavy compet¬ 
ition from imports. The Thetford plant was reopened 
in February 1968 and all five plants are expected 
to be in full production during the current year. 

In Canada, the profits of Eddy Match were severely 
affected by a strike which shut down the logging, 
sawmilling and plywood division for over seven 
months. 

MATCHES 

WOOD CHIPBOARD • INDUSTRIAL FANS 
PRINTING 8 PACKAGING 
FIREWORKS. MARINE DISTRESS SIGNALS 
» SMOKE PESTICIDES 

WOODPULP MOULDINGS * GLUE 8 GELATINE 
TICKET ISSUING MACHINES 
STEEL WOOL 6’HARDWARE PRODUCTS 
PLASTIC MOULDINGS ' BUILDING PRODUCTS 
LOGGING. SAWMILLING 6 FLYWOOD 
STEEL FURNITURE 6 VENDING MACHINES 

Unittd Kingdom, Australia, Canada, 

Latin Amsrica, Him Zealand, Rhodesia, 
South Africa 

Report end Accounts mayba obtained hom 
British Match Corporation iMJFaMMdRd, Bow, E.3 


ARNOLDO 
MONDADORI 
EDITORE S.p.A. 

Milan, Italy , 

Capital : Lit. 6,500,000,000 
Ordinary General Meeting of July a6, 1968. 

The Annual General Meeting of Arnoldo Mondadori Editore 
S.p.A. was held in Milan on July 26, 1968 under the Chairman¬ 
ship of Cavaliere del Lavoro, Dott. H.C. Arnoldo Mondadori, in 
order to approve the Balance Sheet which closed on March 31, 
1968. 


The Report by the Board illustrated the following facts : 

Total turnover in the year under review amounted to Lit. 
53,284m. (+12.27 per cent.). 

Exports as a component of the total turnover amounted to Lit. 
9,818m. ( + 25.74 Per cent.). 

Profits increased from Lit. 641m. to Lit. 780m. 

Investments for the year under review amounted to Lit. 1,297m. 

Fixed Assets in machinery accounted for Lit. 17,640m. 

Depreciation borne by the current financial year amounted to 
Lit. 1,351m. The Depreciation Fund reached Lit. 10,301m. 

Reserves shown in the Accounts at the end of the financial 
year were Lit. 4,721m. 

Personnel employed by the Company at March 31, 1968, 
numbered 4,462. 

Dividend 

The Meeting approved the Report, the Balance Sheet and the 
distribution of profits proposed by the Board which anticipated, 
apart from the statutory allocation to the legal reserve and to 
the Board, the attribution of a dividend at the same rate as the 
previous financial year. However the dividend would be calculated 
on the increased capital, i.e. Lit. 120 (equal to 12 per cent, of the 
nominal value) to the preference shares and a dividend of Lit. 80 
(equal to 8 per cent, of the nominal value) to the ordinary shares. 
It was also proposed to allocate a grant to the reserves equalling 
dividends of Lit. 65m. 

At a subsequent meeting the Board welcomed a proposal by 
Cavaliere del Lavoro Dott. Arnoldo Mondadori, who had led the 
Company for more than sixty years, and nominated Signor Giorgio 
Mondadori as Chairman and General Manager, and Signor Mario 
Formenton as Vice-Chairman and General Manager. The Board 
then unanimously approved the nomination of Cavaliere del Lavoro 
Dott. Arnoldo Mondadori as Honorary Life Chairman who, as 
such, would continue to be a member of the Board and of the 
Chairman's, and Executive Committees. 

Arnoldo Mondadori, in expressing his thanks; assured the Board 
tfeit lie would oOndnueto give full and active, service for the 
prosperity df the Company. 
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BREWERIES 



Home and Export Sales Show Continued Increase 
Sir William McEwan Younger's Review 


Tht Annual General Meeting of Scottish & 
Newcastle Breweries Limited will be held in 
Edinburgh on September 5th* 

The following is the Statement by the Chairman, 
Sir William McEwan Younger, Bjt., D.S.O., which 
has been circulated with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended 30th April, 1968: 

Since the last Annual General Meeting there have been 
some changes in the Board of the Company. Colonel 
J. H. Porter has resigned as Vice-Chairman, and from the 
Board, and has been appointed Vice-President. I have 
earlier paid tribute to Colonel Porter's notable career and 
services. We are all glad that, as Vice-President, he will 
continue his association with the Group, and that, 
accordingly, we will continue to be able to draw on his 
great knowledge and experience. To fill this vacancy, the 
Board appointed, as Deputy Chairman, Mr. J. H. E. Craster, 
F.C.A.: previously Joint Managing Director. They also 
appointed to the Board Sir Hew Hamilton-Dalrymple, Bt. : 
previously Managing Director and now Chairman of 
Mackinlay-McPherson Limited. 

It has always been my opinion that, particularly in these 
changing and difficult times, it is essential to build up a 
relatively young top management team. This we have, 
over the past years, succeeded in doing to a substantial 
extent. This process was carried a stage further last 
Autumn, when I ceased to be Managing Director—the 
combination of which position with that of Chairman haS, 
in my view, considerable drawbacks—and Mr. P. E. G. 
Balfour was appointed Commercial Managing Director: 
Mr. E. H. M. Clutterbuck, the Group Technical Director, 
being appointed Technical Managing Director. 


A SATISFACTORY ACHIEVEMENT 
It can, I think, b? said that the results for the year under 
review are satisfactory, better, indeed, than I had antici¬ 
pated a year ago, and that they compare favourably with 
the present general trend of profits in our industry. As will 
be seen from the Accounts, profit before tax* but after all 
charges and interest, rose by £1,169,000. Of this, how¬ 
ever, £214,000 arose from alterations in accounting 
procedures. The true comparable increase is, therefore, 
£955.000: this is approximately 9.6% as compared with 
an increase last year of 6.8%. 

This satisfactory result is due, in the main, to certain 
specific causes. There was an over-ell sales increase. 
There was a marked increase m the sales of our keg beers 
in virtually all parts of the U.K. There was a continued very 
substantial increase in sales of Keg Harp in Scotland. Arid, 


while many costs and charges continued to rise, end we 
had to bear a full year of Selective Employment Tax, it was 
possible to achieve further considerable economies in 
operating and other costs. 

The Group profit before tax at £11,039,000 was, of 
cburse, once again a record figure. Profit after tax and 
minority interests, however, increased by only £265,000: 
and, with an increase of £222,000 in the Preference 
Stock dividend, there is little gain in profit attributable to 
Ordinary Stockholders. In these circumstances, and in 
view of the increase in Ordinary Capital resulting from our 
Rights Issue, the Board considered it prudent to recom¬ 
mend an unchanged total Ordinary Dividend of 15|%, 
which is covered 1.43 times. 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 
I now turn to the Consolidated Balance Sheet. The figure 
for capital investment in Fixed Assets before deducting 
Grants, at £8,591,000, is £2,240,000 below the figure for 
last year: there having been a considerable fall in invest¬ 
ment in Licensed Properties, for reasons which I enumer¬ 
ated last year, though we did complete, during the year, 
three hotels and twenty-three public houses, together 
with many major schemes of modernisation and extension. 
However, Fixed Assets show a net increase of only 
£2,825,000: the figure for disposals having risen to 
£1,910,000, half of which is accounted for by the sale to 
Harp Lager Limited of our Royal Moss Side Brewery at 
Manchester. There were also further increases in the 
figures for stock—which includes kegs—and for debtors. 

In thesecircumstances. Bank Overdraftsand Acceptance 
Credits, though showing a fall of £1,443,000, amount to 
£7,793,000. Accordingly, we felt it desirable, market 
conditions being relatively favourable for such an opera¬ 
tion, to make a Rights Issue of Ordinary Stock as detailed 
in the Report of the Directors. In order to give further 
scope for appropriate investment in licensed properties, 
we have also made satisfactory arrangements for 
financing some of our hotel projects on a leasing basis. 


NOTEWORTHY DEVELO r .yf ENTS 
I have referred, briefly, to some of the reasons for our 
profit increase, and in particular to sales of our own keg 
bpers, and of Keg Harp. I shall have more to say about this 
when I deal With future prospects. I would like first, 
hjpwever, to comment on two sectors of our operations in 
which we have, over the past ten years, made very 
substantial capital investment 

Our Wimp and Spirit Subsidiary Company, Mtoklnlay- 
ItcPhersori Limited, continued to make considerable 4 
#dgriis i#bbt It homesndeimortnwtotr • t. 
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satisfactory that, once again, in very difficult circum¬ 
stances, sales of our principal home brand; Mackinlay's 
Scotch Whisky, showed a substantial increase. In the 
U.S.A., partly as a result of devaluation, profit margins in 
our most important market, California, were improved. 
On the East Coast of the U.S.A. progress, though not 
spectacular, was steady, and it can be said that, in this 
difficult but key market, firm foundations have been* laid. 
During the year our new Glenallachie Distillery near 
Aberlour cams into production, with very satisfactory 
results. 

Thistle Hotels Limited, which operates fifteen high- 
class hotels, also made considerable progress, and we 
have built up an organisation which is steadily gaining in 
experience and expertise. I do not doubt that our not in¬ 
considerable investment in hotels will, in due course, 
yield a good return on the capital invested, but, in present 
circumstances, this is only true of certain limited cate¬ 
gories of hotel, by no means invariably associated with 
tourist development. The White Paper on Hotel Develop¬ 
ment Incentives describes admirably the importance of 
tourism both as an earner and a saver of foreign currency, 
the need for more investment, and the hampering effect of 
a relatively low level of profitability. The actual proposals, 
though in some respects a substantial improvement, are, 
taken over-all, yet one more example of the practice of 
imposing very heavy additional burdens, and then 
claiming considerable credit for concessions and incen¬ 
tives which only offset them in part. For example, taking 
our hotels as a whole, the S.E.T. rebate in certain rural 
areas will amount, in cash, to only about half of the 
additional 50% and only about one sixth of the total S.E.T. 
charge to be borne by these hotels. The main effect of the 
proposals would seem likely to be to stimulate new con¬ 
struction outside the development areas. Investment in 
the Highlands is unlikely to receive any real impetus. 


ONEROUS TAXATION AND OTHER BURDENS 

It is worth noting, also, that a further substantial exaction 
results from the setting up of the Hotel and Catering 
Industry Training Board. This Company has devoted much 
attention to training, with marked benefit to the standard 
of administration of our licensed premises. We now have 
imposed on us a levy amounting, in the year, to £66,000: 
our estimated reclaim amounts only to £16,000.1 entirely 
fail to see why a Company with satisfactory training 
provisions should be forced to subsidise others. Further, 
as things are, nothing is more likely than that this Board 
will follow the normal sequence of ever increasing staff 
and ever mounting expenses. 

I drew attention, last year, to the greatly increased 
burden of taxation and allied charges imposed since the 
present Government took office. Since then Corporation 
Tax has been raised to 42£%: while, during the greater 
part of the current year, we shall have to face the 50% 
increase in S.E.T., and the cancellation of Building Grants 
unless employment is given to 50 people. Our total 
estimated net charge for S^E.T. in our hotels and licensed 
premises will then be just over £600,000 a year. 

Another deplorable feature of the past few years is the 
great, and increasing, amount of, for our purposes, wholly 
unproductive work which is required of us, and which 
occupies a substantial amount of the time of senior 
Directors and Executives. To give but one example: the 
reference of otif industry to the Monopolies Commission 
has required our Finance Director to spend, in the lest two 
years, the equivalent of fully three months of his time 
dealing with the innumerable facts and figures required. 
In this, andother similar references and investigations, alt 
sense of priorities seenfiS to have been lost. It will, no 


doubt, be argued that the Tied House system has defects, 
but what is beyond question is, firstly, that largely as a 
result we have a very high, and stifj rising, standard Of 
licensed premises of alt kinds, and, socondly, If defects do 
exist, they are wholly peripheral to the very grave 
economic and financial problems which confront this 
country to-day. 

There has, in fact, been built up a tremendous new 
apparatus of bureaucracy, both costly and time- 
consuming. What, beyond all the fine phrases, the great 
bulk of its operation achieves of actual benefit to the 
economy is certainly not apparent. Indeed, it is hard to see 
how it can be possible to achieve anything approaching 
an adequate rate of growth in the economy when its 
private sector, on which everything depends, is subjected 
to continually increasing burdens, interference, and 
dislocation. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 

The results for the year under review show that our most 
strenuous, and not wholly unsuccessful efforts, have been 
able to achieve for the Ordinary Stockholder, nothing 
more than the negative advantage of standing still. It is 
difficult to see any change from this pattern in the current 
year. As I have already pointed out, we have to face 
increased impositions and charges of many kinds, and it 
is quite clear that there will continue to be the most 
strenuous opposition to price increases, in spite of the 
fact that, in the areas of our main operation—Scotland 
and North East England—who lesale and retail prices are 
lower than elsewhere in the U.K. 

And we face a further danger, the risk throughout the 
country of serious industrial unrest, it may be possible, in 
an emergency, to impose a rigid system of control of 
salaries and wages, for a st rictly limited period. But it is a 
crude weapon at the best, introducing many distortions 
and inequities, and one w’nich an adequate rate of growth 
would render quite unnecessary. However, when an 
attempt is made to conti nue this policy for a much longor, 
and still in practice undefined, period, and when the 
Government itself—often in the face of strike action—a cts 
in breach of its own laid-down policy, that policy can* no 
longer be maintained without widespread and damaging 
industrial unrest. 


FIRM BASE FOH FUTURE SALES GROWTH 

And yet, in normal circumstances, it would be possible to 
say that the prospects for the Group are good, rind that 
real possibility of growth exists. The results for the year, 
before tax, but after a large burden of increased charges, 
demonstrate this clearly enough. As I said last year, there 
is now a substantially diminished return on investment in 
licensed properties, but by careful selection it is still 
possible to find trade investments of this and other kinds 
giving a return which is adequate even in existing 
circumstances. Sales over-dll continue to showman 
increase: s?<les of our keg beers, particularly Tartan Bitter 
-^and of Keg Harp in Scotland continue to be most 
satisfactor y. And it is to the important, and expanding free 
tfade sector, that we look principally for future growth. 
There out appealis firmly based on the proved popularity 
of such beers a£ Tartan Bitter, McEwan's Export, and 
Newcastle Brown Ale. 

Most important of all, however, we have succeeded in 
(gilding up, within our organisation, a largely young and 
l^bdlf'ave v^ry^ective management ieem. In these days * 
of rapid change,and so basically of opportunity, this is, , 
Lam Sure, as good a guarantee of future success as it is 
pbffoigrte/tO'Obtain^;,.. , rw , . < vr .. 
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J 1BE7»H \ 

George Kent 

Group°©®fes 
flmarooaKfl S>srS(t>-§ % 


Thi Georgs Kent Group of Companies provides a 
total instrumentation service—for any process or 
industry anywhere In the world. In addition to their 
unique experience both im the field and in the 
laboratory* the Group's engineers can draw upon 
the very widest range of equipment to deal with 
every measurement and eont rot requirement. 


A 

w 


Good results from the Motet Division end the acquisition of 
Fie/den Electronics have helped the Group to achieve a profit 
increase of 41% 

Overseas companies have contributed 33% of the trading profit 
and this underlines the strength of the Group gained from its 
international spread of activities. 

Non-recurring devaluation profits havo been included but ate 
more than offset by losses consequent upon the ad/ustment of 
operations in Canada 

More recently we have completed the acquisition of the whole of 
the capital of the Cambridge Instrument Company and are busily 
engager! in consolidating thnir technology and commerce with 
our own * * 

n... 


In his review for the trading year to March 1968, The Chairman 
Mr. Rodney G. Kent, reports that the Group has increased sales by 
nearly C5 million up to a record toi'al of £23,541,000. Profits before 
Tax were up to £1.721.000 the Profit after tax topping the £1 million 
mark for the first time. The Directors are, therefore, proposing a final 
dividend of 6 per cent, making 11 per cvnt for the year. 

Salas Profit before Taxatio n Profit after Taxation Dividends 

£ 000 £'000 £'000 £'000 

V 967/68 28.941 1.721 1.009 11% 

1 966/67 10*020 1*217 790 10% 

fi.KPOIVT 

During the year under review our sales overseas have again been 
maintained at a highly satisfactory level, with both the home divisions 
and our oversoas companies achieving steady growth In their business 
operations 

Kent Meters despatched some 65% of their mete r output to 70 countries 
throughout the year, including a further increas e to the U.S.A. whilst 
Eversh ed _ and Vignoles also upheld their expo rt sales of insulation 
testers t o 50%. 

George *Kent Petrochemical provided the instrumentation for two large 
chemical plants which were started up in the Far Ea'st and George Kent 
Compands in Australia, South Africa and Malaysia all increased sales 
by over 20*%. 

During the year, orders from Belgium, the Netherlands and Eastern 
Europe reached a n«w peak, due to the activity of the branch offices of 
George Kent (Europe) Limited Kent-Tieghi S p A. agaii 1 increased their 
order intake over the previous year 

PROSPECTS 

As previously outlined, we are rigorously pursuing the policy of 
expansion both internally and externally. Continuing efforts are being 
made in rationalising products and marketing and it is intended to 
maintain a judicious mixture of companies giving a high immediate 
return on capital employed, together with those having longer-term 
I growth possibilities—also, to expand those areas of compam as which 
are central and peripheral to the industry. It is noteworthy that following 
I the acquisition ot the Cambndge Instrument Company, the Gro>up now 
I employsmoret han 10,500peopleand\o\»\capna\exceeds£33,OO'O.OOO 
I Cfjfdes of the «rccounts are obtainable from 


WHITBREAD 

. I AND COMPANY LIMITED 

In bin statement for ttia year andad 31 at March 1S6B, tha 
Chairman* Col. W. H. Whitbread* made tha fallowing 
paints: 


^ ln hit atatamant for tha year andad 81at March 1S6I. tha 
Chairman* Col. W. H. Whitbread* mada tha following 
paints: 

■ We have not had a good year and this is almost entirely due 
to the effect of the Government's prices and incomes policy. 
The price freeze has been particularly hard on your company 
which has always kept its prices very competitive. 

■ Profit before tax amounts to £10,645*000 compared with 
£9*540*000 for 1967. But* as a result of mergers* these figures 
are not comparable* and the true comparison is an estimated 
fall in profits of about 7%. 

■ During the year we merged with Threlfalls Chesters Ltd., 
Fremlins Ltd.* Isaac Tucker & Co. Ltd.* Campbell, Hope & King 
Ltd., Evan Evans Bevan Ltd.* and Cobb & Co. (Brewers) Ltd. 
Since the end of the year we have made offers for the capital of 
Combined Breweries (Holding) Ltd.* of Ramsgate* and these 
have now received acceptances of over 90%. We are also 
making offers to merge with Bentley's Yorkshire Breweries. 
■ We have held our sales* and since the end of the year they 
have been on the increase. Whitbread Pale Ale* Tankard, Forest 
Brown and Gold Label all showed good progress* as did sales 
of Heineken Lager. 

■ Our new brewery at Luton—a challenging techfficaj develop¬ 
ment—will be in full production this winter and will have a 
capacity of over a million barrels a year. 

Ml In a full programme of rationalisation* we have closed three 
breweries* five bottling factories* three distribution centres and 
one meltings. 

■ We have reorganised our wholesale wine and spirits interests 
and given these a national identity under the name of " Stowells 
of Chelsea". Our trade in wines has again increased, and the 
retail side of our wine and spirits business has more than held 
its own. 

■ We have a skilful and energetic Board ; we have our national 
beers which seem to go ahead year after year; we also have the 
prospective price increase which must come soon Taking all 
these things into consideration, it makes me optimistic about 
the future of this company. 


THORN ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

The Annual General Meeting of Thorn 
Electrical Industries Limited will be held 
in London on 30th August 1968. Following 

I are extracts from the circulated statement 

of Sir Jules Thorn, Chairman and Managing 

thorIT D,rector - 

THE PERIOD SINCE MY LAST STATEMENT has been one of 
unprecedented growth for your company. Record profits have been 
achieved and the Group has been further strengthened by a number 
of important acquisitions. 

Net profit before tax, after charging interest and depreciation, 
amounted to £14.847,000, compared with £10,598*000 for 1967. 

The lighting division—British Lighting Industries—was affected 
by the general economic conditions but due to an upturn of busi¬ 
ness during the second six months the results for the whole year 
were satisfactory. This year has been a 'vintage’ year for us as 
far as the introduction of new light sources is concerned. One of 
these was the new double filament halogen motor car headlamp 
bulbs for which I had the pleasure of accepting the A.A. Silver 
Medal for 1967. 

The efforts of the BLI International Division have been recognised 
this year by the granting to Atlas Lighting of the Queen's Award 
to Industry for export achievement. 

The demand for all British Radio Corporation products under the 
brand names of Ferguson, HMV, Marconiphone and Ultra far 
exceeded our ability to supply. In May 1967 wa launched the world's 
first fully transistorised colour television receiver and again we 
were unable to overtake the demand. However, BRC is now 
extremely well placed to meet what will prove to be the most 
.outstanding growth market for many years. 

Once more our range of audio products was outstandingly 
successful and our share of this lector of the market steadily 
increases. 

The rental division* consisting of DER, Multi-Broadcast (Rentals) 
and Multisignals, continued the growth and devslopmsnt which it 
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WAAGNER-BIRO 

WIEN AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT GRAZ 
(Engineering) 



At the 66th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Waagner-Biro AktiengeseS 
schaft, held in Vienna on July 16, 
1968, the balance sheet as at 
December 31, 1967, was adopted. 
The following are extracts from the 
report of the Board of Directors. 

It was announced in February 
this year that the Company had 
managed to raise its turnover by 
14 per cent. Part of the increase 
was due to a number of large 
orders being finally charged to cus¬ 
tomers. Owing to strong measures 
of rationalisation and the 
endeavours of all members of the 


staff, who were reduced in number 
by 464 during the year, the Com¬ 
pany managed to maintain the 
volume of production at , the 
previous year’s level. This is all 
the more remarkable as competi¬ 
tion caused by the capital goods 
industry and its free capacity was 
severe in both home and foreign 
markets. Owing to the increasing 
strength of the competition ana 
higher costs on the one hand, and 
the effects of the Middle East crisis 
as well as the reluctance shown by 
investors all over the world on the 
other, the Board of Directors of 


Waagner-Biro Aktiengesellschaft 
feels constrained to propose carry¬ 
ing forward the net loss of 
S 133,000 after dispersing the 
statutory reserve of S 16.1 mn, 
although business went reasonably 
well during the year. 

The balance sheet for 1967 
shows the following structure in 
S mn: 


Fixed Assets 

180.6 

16.5% 

Current Assets .. 

910.3 

83.4% 

Sundry Assets 

0.8 

0.1% 

Net Loss 

04 

04% 


1.091 8 

100 % 

Capital and Reserves .. 

227.8 

20.8% 

Contlngeny Reserves . 

66.0 

6.0% 

Outside Funds .. 

609.6 

74.2% 


1,091.8 100 % 


In order to maintain the Com¬ 
pany’s future position in inter¬ 
national markets the management 
are doing all they can to raise 
productivity still further, the 1967 
increase being 10 per cent. In the 
main this is to be done by measures 
of rationalisation and by invest¬ 
ments with an accent on produc¬ 
tion which can be amortised fairly 
quickly. It will also be linked with 
a partial reorganisation which is 
expected to produce appreciable 
savings. It is noteworthy in this 
connection that 330 people left the 
Company’s employ during the first 
six months of 1968, largely through 
natural wastage, and did not 
require replacements. This may be 
considered a visible partial success. 

The Company is also making 
efforts to hold, and if possible to 
increase, the lead it has had tor so 
long in some of its production lines. 
These efforts are supported by 
more than 500 technically qualified 
people on the staff. New develop¬ 
ments include simplified designs for 
conventional power stations and 
nuclear plants as well as in a num¬ 
ber of fields relating to mixed steel 
and concrete construction. More¬ 
over, in co-operation with a 
number of well-known under¬ 
takings, the Company has produced 
standard designs in the refuse 
sector as well as for water and 
sewage purification plants, and the 
first orders have meanwhile come 
to hand. 

Having regard to the measures 
sketched out above, and consider¬ 
ing that the current orderbook 
safeguards the annual turnover, the 
management expect improved 
results for the current year. 

As the term of office of Gencral- 
direktor Dipl.-Ing. Dr. techn. h.c. 
Anton Ammann expires at the end 
of this Amfaak General Meeting, 
and he has requested not to be 
re-elected, Generaldirektor Dipl.* 
Iftg. Dr. techn. h.c. Ammann has 
left the Supervisory Board. Stell- 
vertretender Generaldirektor Dkfro. 
Dpf. Josef Koliander was re¬ 
elected to die Supervisory Board. 

GencraWrrektor Dipl.-Ing. Baurat 
h.c. Walter Hltalhger wa» «ewly 
elected as a meinour of the Super* 
visory Board. 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31. 1967 
(Abridged) 


0.00 

0.00 


127, 

SB, 


119,000.00 

>36,277.30 


LIABILITIES AS 

I. Share Capita) . 100.000.000.00 

II. Reaervea : . 

1. Statutory Reserve . 56.000.000.00 

2. Free Reserves . _ 

(a) Taxed Reserve . 40,000,0 

(b) Staff Indemnity Reserves . 31.3 19,0 _ 

III. Contingency Reserves . 

IV. Current Liabilities : 

1. Advance Payments from Customers — 305.606,638.02 

2. Creditors (Trade) . 114,480,066.47 

3. Creditors (Associated Companies) ... 2.896.630.69 

4. Bills ol Exchange 

(a) Export Promotion Credits . 31,290.000.00 

(b) Sundry Credits . 6.780,420.09 

5. Credits (Banks) 

(a) Export Credits 134.020,847.30 

SC) Sundry Credits . 104.111.154.68 

6. SAC Reconstruction Credits . 4.508,462.00 

7 Sundry Liabilities . 15,049.382.20 


ASSETS A 

I. Fixed Assets: _ 

1. Material Asset* . 154.253.156.93 

2. Trade investments and other Fixed 

Asset Securities . 

3. Advance Payments for Plant . 385.700.00 

II. Current Assets : ... ... 

1. Stocks . 

2. Advance Payment# made . A 453.88 

3. Debtors (Trad!) . a* 

4. Debtors (Associated Companies) . 3,226,940.90 

5. Bills of Exchange ... . M,*80.00 

6. Cash in Hand and Bank Balances ... •■*?4.147.68 

7. Sundry Debtora . 5 6.641,141.12 

III Transitory Items . 

IV Net Loss : ... .. 

Profit Balance Brought forward to 1.1-67 .. 

Loss in 1967 . .. . 2 *L 03 ®:!® 


8 09,412.070 .33 
l’oei .786,347.63 


180.610.713.61 




133.203.37 
1.091.766,347.63 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR 1967 
(Abridged) 


EXPENDITURE 

1. Personnel . 

2. Depreciation on Fixed Asaeta . 

3. Interest Paid . 

4. Taxes on Income. Earnings and Capital 

5. Contribution to Statutory Trade Associations 

6. Extraordinary Expenditure . 

7. Appropriation to Staff indemnity Reserve . 


_Jt Balance brought forward . 

Receipts from Trade * investments . 

Interest Received . 

kass ; ; jaaf? 

l^dl^ffultS^iim Sipenaf of Statutory 
“ ®Sk ... 

it Balance brought forward to 1.1.1867 



ism 


935,05741 

16400.00040 

133403.27 

40646647641 


JORDAN NATIONAL 
BANK S.A. 

Amman 

Salient points from report and 
balance sheet as at 31st December 
1967. 

The occupation ,■»{ the West 
Bank of Jordan hao ! an adverse 
effect on the Jordan economy due 
to the important pan* which the 
West Bank plays in the economic 
life of Jordan. Official statistics 
indicate that in 1965 the West 
Bank contributed about 38% of 
the total national income. The 
bank absorbed the full loss result¬ 
ing from the devaluation of 
Sterling. The bank continued to 
bear the expenses of its branches 
on the West Bank although closed 
after 5th June. Credit facilities 
were curtailed resulting in a. loss 
of income from investment. Cash 
in hand amounted to £3,381,780 
reflecting a high ratio of cash 
deposits. The total balance of 
debtors’ accounts amounted to 
£3,791,169. Total deposits to 
£7.094,745. The bank offers full 
banking services in Jordan and 
Lebanon. 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and lose 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
servicb Is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
end other investment advisers, 
companies and investment Institutions 
because it Is 

Up to dato - sent out within a month 
of the end of s quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies ere analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing sspsrstsly each 
item In the balance sheet and profit 
and loss acoount 

Seotlonsllead - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (fiSur quarters) 
costs £4,0.0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices Include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
April-June 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publication* Department 
The: Economist 

26 St Jamaica Strsat londph $Wt'' ‘ : 
Telephone 61-930*1*6 
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BAYERISCHE VEREINSBANK 


GEGR1869 


MUNICH • NUREMBERG 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30,1068 


LIABILITIES 


in 1000 DM 

Cash . *>8,200 

Balances dt Deutsche Bundesbank. 207,.120 

Balances 011 Ponte I Cheque Account . 4,03.1 

Balance* at Credit Institutions (due from Honks) . 373,458 

Metuied Bonds, Interest and Dividend Coupons. 5,827 

Uncleared Cheques on other Hanks. 18,254 

Bills Of ExHitinqe 407,505 

Treasury Bills ami Nun Hth-irsf-nriiiinq Treasury Bonds 151,089 

Medium •Term Bunds and Notes . 65,891 

Securities . 420,346 

Own Mortgage diul Other Bonds. 52,65b 

Equalisation and Covering Claims on the Federal and 

Slate Governments. .... 85,401 

Holding in Syndic ales 75.325 

Debtors .. . 1,291,104 

Long-Term Lendings of the Banking Department. 491,507 

Long-Term Lendings of the Mortgage Department . 3,177,195 

Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . 40,889 

Participations . 73,508 

Bank Premises. 46,267 

Other Real Estate and Buildings . 6,142 

Office Furniture and Equipment. 4,822 

Own Shares . • . 

Other Assets . 89,241 


Deposits . . 

the 1 oof 

a) Sight Deposits. 880,81 

b) Time Deposits. 730,0( 

O Saving Deposits . I,396,2f 

Botrowed Funds. 

Own Acceptances . 

Loans taken at Long Tcnji by the Banking Department 
Loans taken at Long Term by the Mortgage Department 

Moitgage and Communal Bonds in Circulation. 

Loans on n Trust Basis at Third Party Risk. 

Capital . 

Reserves (Legal and Free) .. • • 

Reserve for Pensions. 

Other Reserves lor Special Purposes. 

Value Adjustments (unless set off on other items) .. ., 
Other Liabilities. 


in 1000 DM 
3,007,100 


Own Drawings in Ciuulation . . .... 

Liabilities arising from Guaiantees, im hiding Guarantees 

ot Bills and Cheques, and from Indemnity Agreements i'll, 172 

Endorsement Liabilities on Bills of Exchange in Cum 

lation 31,549 


Board of M anagomcnl, Wilhelm loin Dieck, Munich, Dr, Max Kackl, Mu null, Jurgen von Roller, Munich. Di IViei Pteilfer, Munich, Dr Wer¬ 
ner Premauer, Munich, Dr Hans Gunther Schonmann, Munich. Dr German Schweiger, Munich, Dr llerihert Strobed, Munich, Dr Hans Chri¬ 
stoph Freiherr von Tucher, Munich; Elmar Warning, Munich Deputies■ Gunter Cruner, Munich; Peter Reiihpell, Munich 
Hoard of Direr tors.-Dr 1 udwig Mellinger, Munich, Chairman; Dr Hans-llelmut Kuhnke, Duisburg, Vice-Chairman, rnedrirh Iriihen von 
Teudieit, Munich, Vice-Chairman 


ASSOCIATED 
BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION 


Th? 41st annual general meet¬ 
ing of Assoc iated British Picture 
Corporation Limited will be held 
on September 6 in London. The 
following is an extrai t from the 
c irculated statement of the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Philip Warier : 

The Profit of the Group before 
Taxation amounted to £4,459,000 
against £4,048,000 last year, the 
improvement being attributable to 
the results of ABC Television 
Limited and Film Production ^nd 
Distribution. 

The Board recommend a final 
dividend of 13$% making a total 
of 33i% for the year compared 
with 32! % last vear. 


In a del 
Group’s 
outlined! ** 
by JT 


1 


;taiMBR •• r dBP bf the 

jbrojmpta %|AJS 3l3e 

$d .Bri)i}rfr^poduc- 

\ngl6 Amaljfpmd 
khutors) Ltd,, XBC 


Television Filins Ltd. and Asso¬ 
ciated British Patlie Ltd. 

Commenting on the Corpora¬ 
tion’s participation in Thames 
Television Limited, Sir Philip 
said that the prospects for that 
Company w r erc good provided the 
current labour problems could be 
satisfactorily resolved, although 
the high costs involved initially 
were bound to affect profitability 
in the short term. It was the 
Board's opinion that the other 
sections of the Corporation would 
do better in the current year. 

Sir Philip concluded: We are 
alert to the possibilities of diversi¬ 
fication and there are still oppor¬ 
tunities for growth within our 
own organisation and our own 
industry. My Board and I have 
great confidence in the future. 

Copies of the Annual Report 
1968 may be obtained on applica¬ 
tion to the Secretary, 30 Golden 
'Square , London, Wt. 


The 

I Economist I 


THE ECONOMIST 
Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Year by Surface Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19.50 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail service is available in 
all countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheaper 
airfreight service, which is only 
available in the countries 
indicated below: 


Whole of Europe 
Belgium £9.( 

Denmark 

France ,, 

Germany ,, 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar no 

Malta 


North America 

USA $29.60 $36.40 

Canada $29.60 $39.40 

Mexico none Max. Pea. 420 


North Africa and Middle East 
Whole area £12.6.0 

Iran £10.6.0 

Iraq ,, 

Israel 

Lebanon 


West Africa Airfreight 

Whole area 

Nigeria £10.6.0 


Airmail 

£13.16.0 


East and Southern Africa and 

Indian Sub Continent 

Whole area £13.11 

Ceylon £11.6.0 

India 

Kenya 

S. Africa 

Tanzania 

Uganda 


Far East and Pacific Area 


Hongkong 

Burma 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia 

China 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 


South and Central America 


Student Rata 
Britain and 
. Rest of World. 

USA US $19.60 


The Economist QuMoriy „ ^ 

Index Surface i 

Annual Subscription £1.0*0 

US $2.80 
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appointments 


Portsmouth College of 
Technology 

FdCidty of Humanities and Social 
Sciences 

Application* arc invited for appointment aa 

research assistant 

tmtnfc of Economic* and 


University of Sydney 

Lecturer/Senior Lecturer in 
Economic History to the 
Department of. Economics 


Application* are (Invited for the 
above-mentioned poettlon. 




AONDDIVISION 


Herlot-Watt 
University, Edinburgh 

Lecturer in Commerce 


Application* are invited for the post 
or Lecturer In Commerce In the 
Department of Industrlel Adminis¬ 
tration and Commerce. 

Candidate* should have a degree 
in Accounting. Commerce or 
Economic* or ilmllar qualification ; 
a teaching knowledge of Business 
Statistics and/or some Industrial or 
commercial experience would be an 
advantage. 

Candidates should be able to start 
on October 1, 1098 or a* soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Salary scale for Lecturers Is £1,470 
to £3.830 with placing according to 
qualifications and experience. Super¬ 
annuation under FS8U. 

Further details and form of 
application which should be returned 
not later than September 6. 1968 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Herlot-Watt University. Chambers 
Street, Edinburgh, 1. Please quote 
reference 33/3/3007 


Applications close in Australia and 
London on September 13. IMS. 


The City University 

Department of Management 
Studies 

ESMEE FAXRBAZRN CHAIR OF 
FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 

Applications are invited for the 
newly established Esmte Falrbalrh 
Chair or Finance and investment. , 
The Professor will be expected to 
play an active part In the develop¬ 
ment of the Oraduate BuSlneat 
Centre of the University. 

Salary In the range of £3.670 to 
£4,990 per annum, plus a London 
allowance of £100 per annum. 

Superannuation In accordance with ■ 
the provisions of the FSSU. 

Further Information and applies 
tlon may be obtained from the 
Academic Registrar, The City 
University. St. John Street, London, 
ECl. 


■'ft. 


MiWiL'i 


Mood Division's Planning Department requires an 
additional economist to work in a small team concerned 
with the Division's strategic thinking and future 
development. The person appointed will be piifaly 
responsible for the assessment of short and loag-tertu 
economic, social and political trends and their effects on the 
Division's plans for the future. The successful candidate 
will have a good honours degree, including some statistical 
methods training, and preferably two or three years post 
graduate experience. Some knowledge of the chemical 
industry would be an advantage. 

The offices are situated in a very pleasant part of the 
country. I.C.I. operates both pension and profit-sharing 
schemes. Married men will be given some assistance with 
rehousing and with removal expenses and may qualify 
for a temporary lodging allowance. 


Please write to: 

. Mr. E. G. Tweedle, 

LC 4 . Ltd* llond Division, P.O. Box 13, 
the Heath; Runcorn, Cheshire. 



II CARRERAS LIMITED IB 



Market Research Manager 


We wish to appoint a man who has had con¬ 
siderable experience in all aspects of Research 
as Market Research Manager. He will assume 
complete responsibility for the initiation and 
control of integrated market research pro¬ 
grammes ; evaluate and forecast market trends 
and potentials in,U.K. 

Candidates are unlikely to be earning less than 
£3,000 at present. 


Responsible to the Market Research Manager 
and will assume control under him for certain 
aspects of the department's work. . 

This appointment will Ibe of interest to a man 
who already has some degree of experience in 
a Research Department and who now seeks the 
opportunity to widen his scope and activities 
over tiie full range of.all aspects of research. 
Candidates are unlikely to be earning less than' 
£1,750 at present. f 


The successful applicants for these appointments will probably be. grad 
sciences and have a flexible and non-doctrinaire approach to business 

Applications giving brief details of age, qualifications.^ 
to Personnel Director (LHlQ.Cerreras Limited, # Baker Street 




£5 in one of the social 
obiem solving. 

if salary should be sent 


1»nm mn 
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APPOINTMENTS 


UtTOASSTJUm r S? ulr ’» 

undertake economic and demographic 
studies In connection with town and 
central area planning projects. Salary by 
arrangement , B day week . three weeks 
holiday Apply to 26 Charlotte Street. 


SECRETARY / RESEARCH ASSIS¬ 
TANT for American writer of 
scholarly books featuring unknown 
but fascinating facta about 

S edlacval exploration, travel, even¬ 
ly life, etc High speeds needed . 
some university background , 
journalistic or editorial experience , 
a seat for research Languages 
helpful £ 1 ,B 00 pa. or even higher 
for exceptional abilities Write Box 
No 2233 




6JL Natural Gas 

The advent of Natural Gas as an indigenous fuel has increased the 
complexity of problems faced by the Gas Industry in Great Britain. 
The Operational Research Department ia engaged on studies of 
capital investment optimisation, resource allocation, tariff policy 
and optimal strategy. The department numbers about a dozen 
graduates and there are vacancies for two senior operational 
research scientists. 

Applications are invited for two positions from graduates with 
M.Sc. or Honours degree in Mathematics. Operational Research, 
Economics, Statistics, Engineering, or in any related subject, who 
have had previous experience in applying a wide range of opera¬ 
tional research and statistical techniques. Experience in project 
formulation and direction is also desirable. 

It is expected that for one of these two positions a salary of up to 
£3,500 per annum will be paid, while for the other, salary will be 
in the range of £2,500-£3,050. 


Application forms can be obtained from 
Appsintmsnts and 
Establishments Officer 
(quoting rtfsroncs 0R/91), 

Ths Gas Connell 

59 Bryamten Street, Leaden, W.l. 

Further information on the nature of these appointments can be 
obtained by telephoning Mr. Mellen at 01 -723 7030. 

Closing date for applications is the 4th September 1968. 


THE 
GAS COUNCIL 


• • 
• • 
• • 
• ■ 
• • 
• • 
• • 


GROUP 

FINANCIAL PLANNER 

The Tarmac Group has a small Planning aAd Development 
Department which reports directly to the Group Managing 
Director. The Company’s present and future activities, in 
particular finance and markets, are the Department's concern. 
A vacancy now arises for a senior financial planner to take 
charge of the Department’s work in analysing the financial 
aspects of change, development and growth. This is an 
important appointment providing scope for creative and 
original work and the opportunity to contribute effectively to 
company policy. Applications are invited from qualified 
Economists or Accountants, in the age range 30/40 with 
experience of financial analysis in a large commercial 
organisation. 

The Tarmac Group has grown rapidly in size and diversity in 
the last few years. In addition to the largest roadstone 
business in the United Kingdom, present operations include 
civil engineering, building commercial transport, concrete and 
other manufactures, and bitumen refining. Recently the 
successful conclusion of merger discussions with the Boards 
of Derbyshire Stone Limited and William Briggs and Sons 
Limited was announced. On completion oi the merger the 
name of Tarmac will be changed to TARMAC DERBY 
LIMITED and the Head Office will remain al Ettingshall. 

This appointment is based at Ettingshall within half an hour 
ot rural Shropshire. Applications will be treated in the 
strictest confidence, and should be addressed to ‘— 

J. F. Earle, 

Manager, 

Planning & Development Department, 

TARMAC LIMITED, 

Ettingshall, 

Wolverhampton, Staffs. 


New Zealand 

University of Canterbury 

CHRISTCHURCH 

Reader in Sociology 

Applications are Invited lor the above- 
mentioned post 

The salary win be between INZ5.600 and 
fNZfl.600 per annum, the commencing 
salary being in accordance with 
qualifications and experience 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed for an appointee and his dependent 
family, together with Actual removal 
expenses within apActud limits 

Further particulars and Information 
aa to the method of application should ba 
obtained from the Association of . _ 

Commonwealth Unlveraluae (Branch Office), 
Marlborough House, Fall Mall, London, 

SWi 

Applications close on September 30, 1908 


Senior Appointment Starting Salary £2,500 

INDUSTRIAL 
MARKET RESEARCHER 


Age 30-40 


North West 


This appointment to the market research team of a world-famous industrial organisation offers a rare 
.and valuable opportunity to use aophisticated market research techniques in an industrial rather than 
a consumer application. It may also be viewed aa an unusual opening for a suitably qualified man 
with commercial management ambitions. 

Applicants (aged 30-40) should preferably be honours graduates in economics or chemistry, though 
this is not essential, A minimum of five years industrial experience ia essential, and this should 
include market research in one of the company's major end-using industries, for preference textiles, 
plastics or motor vehicles. 

The post is based in the Northwest with excellent housing, educational, cultural and leisure 
amenities near at hand. Service conditions include relocation aid, contributory pension scheme and 
a full range of fringe benefits, with a starting salary around £2,500 dependent on age and experience. 

If there ere eny organisations to which you do not wish your application to be forwarded\ please 
Indicate in e covering note . 

QA Q STOWE ft BOWDEN (MANAGEMENT) LTD. CONFIDENTIAL REPLY SERVICE 
Applications, in strict confidence, should ba sent to:- 
S. D. Grayson, Room 81/o, Stowe & Bowden (Management) Ltd., 

$t. Andrew's House, Portland $Are6t, Manchester 1. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Durham 

Business School 

RESEARCH PROJECT ON 
MATHEMATICAL MODFLfe 

The Dui hum Unlveitltt Business Scliool 
hun been aw ardec a two-yeai reseatch 

«?i?.5 v dSSioWo 8 fe^EP» 

Progi ammlng Coidputei Model lqrtr 
miluhtiial complexai The Joint Ouiham 

rr 1 rtf , i'v.Slsa{,W” wn »“ te ' 

Applications ur« Invited (or TWO PO 8 T 8 
OF REbt ARC H PILLOW undei this 
conn »ct The skills lequlied me tome 
ronibln itimif ja| etonumlcs accountancy 
opcntnnH r*M«rt h 4|W computer 
pi u lmmlnt ,Oi»od candidates will 

K tobublv lx graduates with a reasonable 
onouis degree 01 equivalent pruieniioniil 
qu itt Jtu together with suitable post 

padutte icademlr industrial ot bu«nc!,s 
expiiienu A mathematical)! minded 
uciount int together with an opeiati ns 
icxeuch computer man 01 woman is one 
possible team lot this work but olh-i 
Intel-disciplinary combinations will be 
(ciiiaideied 


>oituriltlea exist to take some part in 
iost-giaduett and post experience 
1 of the r—‘-• 


1 Business Srho il 


SI _ 

It 1 thing (ouised < 

Sal u\ will b< in the tangt 11 60 ri 830 
ac ndliiu to agi experience nd 
qinllfUuti ns with Ffestf 


1 ns with 


benefits 


run nruuis i int an m 

of a 1 elated paper ran be se 
t indulntes An application l 
names of three leferees sh i 


Pull details f the uscuch piop sals and 

■*- 1 -*-» sent to Inteiested 

1 fnm uid the 

_ - _ _ j uld be sent not 

Intu than septanbei 11 l >b« t> the 
Rex s 1 ir und flecicl irj Univeisitv of 
Duiham Old bh>re Hall Din him It is 
hoped Oat the sutoesstul candidate will be 
•bie to take up tlw appointment (tom 
Nos ember 1 1988 or ai soon as possible 

thereafter 



TEMPORARY POSTS 
IN ECONOMICS 


1 wo Assistant Lectureships 
are available for the year 
beginning October 3 , 1968 
Salaries will be on the scale 
£ 1 , 105 -£ 1,340 per annum (scale 
under review) FSSU will be 
paid 

Further particulars from the 
Academic Registrar, quoting 
reference 68/42 Applications 
must be submitted by 
September 16 , 1968 


Loughborough L eiceitershire 



The Gas Council wishes to strengthen the staff of the Economics 
and Statistics Department by the appointment of a Senior 
Economist, two Assistant Economists and an Assistant Econo¬ 
metrician They will be working on general economic problems 
arising from the introduction of natural gas into the fuel economy 

Seta Assistant EcnmNsI 

The Senior Assistant Economist should be a graduate with a good 
degree in Economics and should have a well developed know¬ 
ledge of current economic theory as well ae practical experience 
He will probably be over 30 years of age and a starting salary in 
the region of £3 000 is envisaged, and will be commensurate with 
age, and qualifications 

Please quote vacancy reference ES84 when applying 

Assistant Egnomm (Two) 

The Assistant Economists should have a good degree in 
Economics Graduates in 1968 will be considered but tome indus¬ 
trial experience would be an advantage. 

Phase quote reference ES85 when applying 

Assisted EcoflomeMciai 

For the post of Assistant Econometrician, it is essential that candi¬ 
dates have taken a degree course including both economics and 
statistics and have a high standard of mathematics 

Please quote reference ES87 when epplymg 

Salaries for the Assistant Economist and for the the Assistant 
Econometrician will be in the range £1,200 - £2,000 per annum, 
commensurate with age, experience and quelificationa. 


Application forms (quoting the appropriate vacancy reference) 
can be obtained from 
f thi Appointments end 
Estsbllshmsiits Offtesv. * 

Tbs Oss Caiincil, * 

SI Irysnstoa Strsst, a 
Lamlan.W.1. * j ■ r^- 
Closing date for applications fQTtbe wove vacancies is 6th 
September, 1968 r t * ™ 


THE 

G AS COUNCIL 


n*toi 

m 


BRUSSELS 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 
ORGANISATION 

EDITOR 


POSITION newly created to assist our Director ot Publications 
and Executive Remuneration in establishing and maintaining a 
documentation centre and in developing a new European wide 
survey of executive remuneration 

PREFERENCE to applicants with experience in publishing and 
c diting advertising and/or market researc h 

PROSPECTS excellent in rapidly growing organisation 
QUALIHC AI IONS desired 

— Fluent report writing and lecturing ability m 
English 

Ability to (ominuniiati with senior executive clients 
throughout Europe 
Managerial skills 

— Knowledge of other European languages an asset 
- Age 2-i 4 < 

Applications stating age qualifications, experience and 
remuneration desired should be addressed to I he Economist, 
Box 3834 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Social and 
Economic Research 


TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP IN 
URBAN STUDIES 

Application! are invited from peison* 
qualified in social administration 
sociology or polltlca or with other relevant 
qualification! and experience for a post as 
Temporary Lecturer In Urban Studies 
The appointment will be (or three years 
commencing on October 1 1968 The 
■ucccealul applicant will be expected to 
take a major part in a study of the 
administration of alum clearance pro- 
grammea in Orest Britain 

The salary foi this 
Lsctureis scale wltl_ 
according to experience 

Applications (B copies) giving a statement 
of qualifications ana experience and the 
names of not more than three persons to 
whom reference may be made should be 
lodged not later than Septembei 1968 
with the undersigned from whom futthei 
particulars may be obtained 


this post is on the 
with inltlaf placing 
rlence and qualifications 


Secretary 


ROBT T HUTCHESON 
t of the University Court 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
B Sc (Econ ) LL.B 

tn<l othei external degrees ot the Univrtstv 
of London Also Accountancy Secretaryship 
Law. Costing Banking Insuiancs 
Marksting O C E and many (non*exam ) 
courses In business subjects Including tli 
btuckbrokeis and Stockjobbers couise 
Write today for details or advice btntlnn 
subjects in which inteiested to 


Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092) St Albans 

or call at 30 Queen Vlctoila Stieet 

(Pounded 1910 ) 

London EC4 Tel 01-248 6874 


Study at Home 


Itlon for O CJ 5 o 
arda) London Unlv 


Successful tultloi 

A (all BoardL. _ _ 

BBc Econ BA BBe LLB - 

Diplomas Certificates. Bar Bankers 
Secretarial Statistical and other 
Professional Exams Prospectus Free from 
h W Shaw Fletcher CBE LLB 
Dept P17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <«•» i»« 


Kensington Housing Trust 

Housing Director/Manager 

The Kensington Housing Trust 
requires e Direotor/Manager either 
mele or female to take executive 
control of the 780 tenencies end an 
anticipated substantial expansion in 
North Kensington Salary £2 600 to 
£3 600 per annum according to age 
end experience Replies by Sep 
tember 16th to Mist 6 B Breekwell 
M BE Kensington Housing Trust 
33 St Helens Gardens London 
W 10 


OFFICER and 
lequlred to prepare foi 
Attatt- ^ -- 


AASlSfAN 

publication ~ statistics about 'university 
admissions Knowledge of data pioceaslag 
useful The office moves to Cheltenham 
in October 


Svlaiy 

Research officei on i 
x £00—S3 100 with 

Assistant on scale £1 0 

Apply to 

The Secietaf' 


£1 470 

r 

x £10—£1 300 


The Secietnfy 

Universities ^Central Council on 
Admissions 
29 Tavistock Square 
London WCl 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


WRfTINO RESEARCH AND RFFLECTlOh 
at a famous library with comfoi table 
board residence Details St Detnlol n 
Library Hawardeu Chester CHS 3DF 


MARKETINC 

INFORMATION 

SERVICE 


reports major industrial end com 
mereiel projects announced an* 
public works planned in Australia 
Specimen copy gratia from 

JOHN JACfUON* 
ASSQClArESm. LTD.. 

Industrial thoiiomtSts 
P O Box 331 North Sydney NSW 
2060 Australia 

Cables Merfcsearch Sydney 
■■■■■ " ■ ■ —-A. H i i —- 
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BRITAIN 
AT WAR 



It s been said that people only care about the 
,YMCA when there's a war. Then they have 
good reason to bless the home-from-home 
atmosphere that we serve up with the tea and 
sandwiches. 

For the YMCA there's never any let-up from 
war. For millions of young people, Britain is 
always a battle ground between hope and 
despair, right and wrong, Christianity and 
cynicism 

In this struggle, the YMCA is at hand ... 
making sure through projects like education 
courses, apprentices' hostels, sport and re¬ 
creation centres, training camps, etc., that 
young men know there is something else in 
the world besides the ephemeral values that 
they find glamdrised and publicised all around 
them. 

We need more ammunition for the fight. Will 
YOU please help with a contribution? 




Please send your grit to 
lord Amory, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAa 
M2 Great Russell Street, London wc 1. 


p faf * W? warne<i “ e *P«* substantial decline in 


newhighf” 5 UpWard P nte Pressures and 

TJT? around 2 60 in ‘*rei* of 

N -Y. future followed by significant price 


September 1967: Major trend up. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested m our long term price pioiections 
on grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa ... 
For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currently serving a number of the world’s 
largest corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 



35th Year World Wlds Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 


Ws. »f IstetrW CNMtfity Cw,. 
122 L 4M St, »w Tirt, M.Y. 1N1I 



NEW YORK'S 





QHf/ wiit/en&a/ 
'tenancy. 

Mitauvanli. 


MADISON AVENUE XT 76th S7 
NEW YORK, N Y 10021 
CABLE- THECARLYLF 
NEWYORK 
TELEX-620692 
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JAPAN CONTINUING ITS 

w 

In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with funds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms And you will profit from our broad knowl¬ 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan 


6 Car fleet 


brings its own 
economy 


RING ROOTES 
061-834 6677 


™ LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, kit. 

Head Office 1 QtM»chi Tokyo Japan Cable Address . "SANKCHOGIN TOKYO' 

Now York Repr e sentative Offica ■ 20 fxefiange Placa Now York. NY 10005 USA 



Registered aa a Nenapaper Authorised aa Second Olaaa Mall Pont Oftce Dept Ottawa Printed In England by Electrical Preaa Limited (Web-OSset Division) Harlow W* 
Published bv The Economist Newspaper Ltd at 25 St James■ Street London SWl Telephone 01.030 5150 Postage on this Issue UK Sd Overseas 10 

uuk_______,_ ^ 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices. 19*8 

BRITISH FUNDS 


Price, 

Price. 

Net Red. 

Gross Red. 





Aug. 

Aug. 

Yield. 

Yield, 


Low 



7, 

1968 

14. 

1968 

rift, 14 ' 

far 

High 





£ s7d. 

£ s. d. 

99*> 

98*i* 

Exchequer 6 *S% 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1969 

99S* 

99*4 

4 7 5 

7 8 8 

91 *M 

BBS 

1960-70 

91S* 

91*4 

5 3 1 

7 15 9 1 

984* 

96*» 

Exchequer 6 * 4 % 

British Electrlc5% 

1971 

97**u 

97S 

4 13 7 

7 14 9 

82*4 

80*4 

1968-73 

82*u 

I 2 *i 

4 19 5 

7 II 0 / 

97** 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

95*4 

96 

3 5 1 

5 1 1 

76*u 

73S 

Savings Bonds 3% 

1965-75 

74**i4* 

74*4 

5 3 8 

7 14 4 f 

72*. 

68 

British Electric 3 * 1 % 

1976-79 

70*4 

70S 

5 0 4 

7 II 6 I 

93 T « 

86 S 

Fundlng 6 't% 

British Transport 3% 

1985-87 

89**»4 

49*4 

4 12 4 

7 14 6 1 

57*4 

52*f 

1978-88 

54*4 

54S 

5 0 7 

7 9 9 1 

ITS 

81 

Funding 6 % 

1993 

83**14 

81*14* 

4 13 6 

7 13 5 

S3 

48*. 

British Gas 3% 

1990-95 

50*i 

SOS 

4 17 1 

7 6 9 / 

95*s 

88 

Treasury 6 S% 

1995-98 

90*4 

90*4 

4 II 1 

7 14 1 1 

79**14 

73*4 

Treasury 5*«% 

2008-12 

73”u* 

73S* 

4 II 9 

7 II 4 1 

SOS 

45*4 

War Loan 3*s% 

titer 1952 

47*14 

47*u 

4 7 9 

7 10 3 f 

35S 

32*4 

Consols 2*s% 


33S 

33*4 

4 7 2 

7 8 10 f 



tNTMNATIONAL DOLLAR BONDS 


British Petroleum 6 *«% 

Cetaneae, lot. finance Co. 

Chevron Overton finance fla% 
Danmark 4S% - 

Erlktberg M&nlake Verksttdi 6 S% 
gir^tej.Bmk 6 «.% (Sept 15) 

Mexico 7% 

Now Zealand 6 'i% 

Olivetti 6 * 4 % 

Philip* lot. Finance S.A. 6 * 1 % 

Procter A Gambia Int. Co. 6 *s% 
Renault 6 *«% 


Price, Chang* 

Aug. on 

14, I960 week 


La*t week's Thl* week’* Qrou Running 

price* price* Yield % 


Dortmund Union %800 

Guinness mil I 

Helnaken 

IDV VI- 

Klrln Breweries Y. IB9 

Nat. Distillers 939*4 

Scottish A Newt 73/6* 

Showerings Ass’n. S5/6 

Sth. African Br. 138/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 40/9 

Watney, Mann 18/3 

Whitbread'A* 11/3 

Building A Building Moterli 
Assoc. Portland 76/3 

BPB Industries 35/6 

Cementation I2/7S 

Clments Lafarge Fr.257- 

Clmlterle* Brlq. Fr.B.2l 

R. Costaln 21/6 

Eng. China Clays 45/6 

Int. Paints 68 ]- 

lulcementi L.24,65 

J. Lalng 'A 1 20/6 

London Brick 20/7*« 

Marley Tile 29/9 

Redland Hldgs. 23/I0V 

Rugby Portland 28/3 

Tarmac 55/6 

Taylor Woodrow 41/1*t 

Vannse 7/10*. 

G. Wlmpey 50/9 

Catering, Hotels, Etc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic 43/9 

ATV ‘A* 3B/6* 

Bullin'* 5 / 5*4 

CBS 950*4 

Forces 'A' 26/6 

Granada 'A* 64/6 

Grand Metrop. 18/10'a 

Lyons 'A* 81/6 

Mecca 'A' 17/- 

Trust Houses 18/10't 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amer. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllln 
Bayer 


ClkA (Basle) 

Fr.S.BB80 

+5 

Dow 

974*4 

+s 

Dupont 

9155 

- s 

Flsons 

55/9 

+3d 

General Aniline 

82JS 

—S 

Hoechst 

D.2BS 

-S 

Hoffmn-La Roche 

Fr.S.140,000-2.750 

ICI 

72/7's 

+*ff 

Laporte Inds. 

m 

~ J 3 

Monsanto 

L./S 97 

+ 1/3 

MofltecatlnUEdls. 

+3 

Norsk Hydro. 

Pfhnr 

Xi? 

+ 1S 

Rhone Poulenc 

Fr.151 9 

+ 3-9 

Solvay 'A' 

Fr.B.2B60 

-S 

St. Gobaln 

Fr.139 

+ 4 

Takeda Chemical 

YJ49 


Cool A Steel 

Arbed 

Fr.BJ690 

+70 

Bethlehem 

929 

—*4 

Broken Hill Pty. 

9A.23 00 

-01 

Donate Ingwy. 

Fr.92-3 

+2-2 

Ftnslder 

L477 

... 


Pried. Krupp 
Gelsenkirchener 

23 ^** 

■ rioesen 
Moogoven 
Mannesman n 
RhelnstaM 


Ugine Kuhimao 
UmonStael SA 
U.S. Steel 


mu -7*a 

fT.I 17 

%I65*4 -r* 

Iff* 1 :35 

fTiIM +8*2 



_ keek Prices end Yields compiled wfth hell 
* Ex dividend. , J| Ex capitalisation. ^ 
tax at 8 s. 3d. In C ^ ■ ' 


Ip from Massn. Vtekar? da Ceeu A Co.; Merrill Land*, Plane tenner A Smith! YamalchrSecurttle* Co.; end The First Boston Corporation. Yield In bracket* Ison forecast dividend. 
Ik rights. f » ell- ( f) Flat yield. {£) After ZfthtUan tax. (l) To letest dice. (n) Interim since reduced or pessed. § The net redemption yields allow for 
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. Fries, Change 

Aug. on 

IVINS w««k 


Price, Change 

Aug. on 

14, IHB week 


High Low 


Expraas Dry. *A' 
Ftteh Lovell 
Gelgy 

General Food* 

General Mill* 

Glixo 

Heinz 

Horlidu 

L'Oreel 

Motts 

Nestle 


167 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.154 

4-1 

IPO's 

81% 

Procter Gamble 

893*. 

+3% 

45/6 

29/- 

Renks-Hovls 

43/10% 

+ l%d 

5B/3 

36/- 

Reckltt A Colm. 

X 

Pr.SJ000 

+9d 

X 

6$00 

Reas Group 

Sandoz 

4 3d 

£/- 

17/10*. 

Schwtppti 

23/4*. 

-3d 

20/4*. 

12/4*. 

Spiders 

19/1% 

... 

39/6 

32/9 

late A Lyle 

35/- 

-I'ad 

20/- 

84/- 

13/4*. 

43/9 

Unlgeta 

Unilever 

18/6* 

n/- 

-7*sd 

295/-. 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

265/- 

-11/3 

50/- 

27 li 

United Biscuits 

50 h 

42/6 



Motors, Aircraft 



M/7*. 

17/9*4 

11/7% 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

24/3 

+4'ad 

14/9 

BLMC 

14/6 

+7%d 

87*. 

S8'« 

Boeing 

$58*. 

-S 

44% 

36*. 

Caterpillar Tract. 
Chrysler 

$40*. 

+ 3*4 

69% 

48% 

863*4 

+ % 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.118 

-2-9 

917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 


... 

37/6 

22/1% 

Dowry Group 

«/3« 

-3d 

57/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 

52 h 

4 3d 

3014 

2673 

Fiat 

12797 

... 

37/- 

26/- 

Ford (BDR) 

ft 

4 i/6 

65*. 

46% 

Gan. Dynamics 

- 1% 

52/3 

39/3 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

4W* 

-1/1% 

58% 

46% 

Goodyear 

856*4 

H% 

«/- 

39/9 

Hewker Slddeley 

«/- 

1-2/9 

47/- 

23/5'4 

Honda (EDR) 

42/3 

-9d 

183 

105 

Komatzu 

Y.180 

47 

59*. 

40*4 

Lockheed 

852*4 

41% 

56/7*. 

43/4% 

J. Lucas 

53/7*. 

+4*4 

20's 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

8C.I6*.* 

-% 

57% 

45% 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchelln a B’ 

846*4 

- 1*4 

894 

696 

Fr.795 

410 

240 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.235 


171-9 

120 

Peugeot 

Fr. 131 

’ 4 O 5 

4230 

3218 

Plrelll-Spa 

L.3480 


54/- 

10/9 

32/6 

ar 

Rods-Royce 

Roocas Mtrs. 'A' 

ar 

41/- 

17/4*. 

Smiths Indust. 

27/9 

41/1% 

5& 

40b 

Stayr-Dmler-Pch. 

%402 

-2 

347 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y330 

49 

82% 

59*. 

United Aircraft 

860 

-2*4 

639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%6I0 

45 

219 

103 

Volvo 

jCr.280 

-9 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

22/- 

-3d 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Braedan 

18/- 

... 



Office Equip., Photo. 


ft 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.23I 

-3 

64% 

Eastman Kodak 

878% 

4 3*4 

304 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.279 

45 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I692 

... 

61/- 

41/3 

Gastatnar 'A' 

% 

... 

300 

161 

Nippon Optical 

42 

3905 

2789 

Ollvatcl Prlv. 

L.3I50 

... 

ft. 

25/6 

230*4 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

30/6 

8285% 

-1/9 

I 10% 


Paper A Publishing 

Bowater Paper 
British Printing 
Bunzl Pulp A P. 
Crown Zeller. 

DRG 

Inc. Publishing 
Inveresk Paper 
MaeMlIlen Bl. P. 
McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 

S. Pearson 
Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith 'A' 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Teape 


Capital A Counties 
City Centre Prp. 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. 'A' 

Land Securities 
Lon. Oy. F’hold. 

Lon. March. Secs. 
Metropolitan Est A Ptj 
St. Martina s 
Sac. Co vent Gdn. 

S. G. ImmobJlalra 
Stock Convarsn. 

Airlines A Shipping 
American Airlines 
Anglo Norncss 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammed Laird 
Cunard 

Furness Wltby . 
HariandAWolfr 
Japan Air Unas 
KLM 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan American 
P. A O. DeM. 

Sum, Hunter 
Swissair (Bearer) 

TWA 

United Airlines 


Sjenkorf 
Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennams 
Galerles Lafayette 
Galenas Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A.« P. 
GUS'A' 

House of Fruer 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Kerstadt 
Keufhof 
LeRadoute 
La Rlnascante 
Marks A Spencer 


Nouvelles Gels, 
O.K. Bazaars 'A* 
Printamps 
Provld. Clothg. 
Stars Roabuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolwortn 

Textiles, Clothing 

A. K.U. 

Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Coats,Ptns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. ailco 

Snia Vlscosa Prlv. 
Stevens. J. P. 

Tel|ln 

Toro Rayon 
Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 
Woolcombers 

Tobacco 
Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 

GaHaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

Ufeilltlea/Raila 
Canadian Pacific 
Chubu 
Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kensel Elec P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Elec. Power 
Tokyo Gee 

Invest. Trusts 

Alliance Trust 
Atlas Elec. 

B. E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Tel. A T. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Interunla 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rollnco 

Wltan Inv. 


Y.I4I +2 

17/8% +5%d 


8C.62 +2 

Y.697 + 1 

Y.865 + IS 

SS4 ■ % 
Fr.B.2650 f 10 
Fr,B.I724 4 32 
Y.700 -4 

%498 +8 

r.& 1 -» 

Y.97 -I 


406 303 Air Liquids Fr.369% +6’, 2-5 

15/7% 12/3 Allied EP. 12/9 ... 4-3 

42/9 27/10'. WHIlem Belrd 39/4 -3d 5 0 

Monty Marfcoft Indicators 

Both apot otorling and tho forward discount weakened on the July 
trade figures end tho margin in Now York's favour on covered 
•waps of three-months' Euro-dodar deposits and UK local 
authority leant widened by Almost I of 0 percentage point to • 
full 1 per cent. Now York bid rats rose, but it dropped in London 
on expectations of an early out in Bonk rate. 


MITondore 

9I-D*y 


Tender 

Amount 


Avenge 

roeer 

Altntnenc 

Allotted 

luue 


Applied 

for 

u Max. 
Rate* 

Out¬ 

standing 

91-Day 


a, d. 

% 

270 0 

395 9 i 

106 10-56 

65 

2380-0 

150-0 

279 9 

Ml 7-13 

58 

1,710-0 

150-0 

290 1 

142 4-09 

25 

1,700-0 

1500 

m> 6 

144 0-76 

47 

1.740-0 

1500 

262 5 

144 9-08 

43 

1.730*0 

160*0 

277 0 

144 3-30 

56 

1.730*0 

1500 

260 7 

143 9-51 

38 

\m 

1500 

282 4 

143 8-57 

24 

1700 

289 1 

144 1004 

43 

14500 

1500 

278-9 

M4 9-70 

3r 

1,870-0 

1300 

325-2 

143 5*60 

19 

1480-0 

IS00 

302 7 

142 8-25 

31 

1450-0 

1500 

280-0 

141. 2-5 

39 

1,940-0 

150-0 

335*1 

140 4-48 

8 

1,950-0 

1200 

309 1 

138 6-27 

10 

1480-0 

l*feafe*irg, 

Hf IBINHII Wm 

day 0111% at £98 5% 4k Secured 


In fall. T8t pflbr far 


K % 

^a/uu $% 

14/6 12/9 

a r 


MB 82*. 

>204 IIS 

' 15/7’s 9/4*. 

78/9 45/9 

34/3 21/— 

21/3 16/6 , 

,l7jl0% J£to% 

9/1% 6/7*. 

15b/- »/- 

643 535 

«/- 61/3 

98/9 67/- 

194 153 

74 64 

82*. 68*. 

54*. 42*. 

2270 1440 

66 54 

£30*. £20*4 

57% 50*4 

79% 66% 

.84 72% 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Adman 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hays Wharf 
Hudson’s Bay 
Incheepe 
C. Itoh 

Johnson Matthey 
Ung-Taneo-Vought 
Litton Industries 
Metallgesellschaft 
Mlnneu M. A M. 
Mitsui 

Pillar Holdings 
Rank Org. ‘A’ 
Stars ‘A’ 

Steetley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turnar A Newell 
Union Carbide 
United Glen 
Wilkinson Swd. 


Aquitaine 

Fr.579 

-6 

1-9 

Brit. Petroleum 

95/6 

+ 3/9 

3 9 

Burmah Oil 

97)9 

+5/9 

3 2 

Cle. Petrolea 

Fr.172-1 

+6-8 

40 

Continental Oil 

867*« 

+% 


Gulf Oil 

878% 


38 

Mobil Oil 

854% 

+ 1% 

3-7 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2220 

+ 10 

4-3 

Philllpa Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

*•864% 

-i-3% 

... ■ 

Q9% 

i% 

2-5 

Shell Transport 

89/4*. 

- 7*4 

2-5 

Sun. Oil Calif. 

864% 

+ % 

4-2 

Sun. Oil Indiana 

8S2*i 

... 

4*0 

Sun. Oil NJ. 

879 

+2% 

4-7 

Texaco Inc. 

876*. 


3-8 

Gold Minoe—Finance 



Ashanti 

XL 

08*« 

- Med 

83 

OFSIT 

+ 1/3 

6-1 

Anglo-American 

+ 1% 

26 

Charter Cons. 

66/9 

+4/6 

20 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

74 h 

+8/- 

19 

General Mining 
J'burg. Cons. 
RandSelectlon 

193/9 

-1/3 

4-2 

435/- 

+47/6 
+10/7% 

2-0 

161/10'a 

2 9 

Union Corpn. 

197/6 

f 11/10% 

2-6 

Mines A Metals 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.24*4 

-% 


Alussuisse 

Fr.S.3340 

+ 20 

2-4 

Amur. Met. Cllm. 

843*. 

2% 

4-4 

Amel. Tin Niger. 

S/7*. 

-4%d 

(<•) 

Anaoonde 

846% 

- 1% 

54 

C.A.S.T. 

45/9 

+2/- 

4 3 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 

70/9 

-1/3 

5-0 

De Beers Defd. 

£31 

i 2% 

2-1 

Falconbrldge 

8C.I0I 

+2 

... 

Inter. Nickel 

898% 

+ 1 % 


Kennecocc 

839% 


5-1 

Lonrho 

22/6 

-1/3 

5-3 

Mount Isa 

73/- 

+ 1 /- 

-i % 

0-6 

Penarroye 

Fr.86*a 

3-2 

Reynolds Metals 

834% 

% 

2-6 

R.T.Z. 

150/6 

+ 4/6 

1-3 

Rhokana 

25/6 

+ 3d 

27-4 

Roan Sel. Trust 

71/6 

+ 2/6 

IIS 

Selection Trust 

153/- 

+2/- 

2-1 

Union Mlnlere 

Fr4.2224 

+58 

22 

Western Mining 

124/6 

+5 h 

0-1 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

47/- 

+1 h 

21 1 

Plantation*, Btc. 
Assam Cont'd. 

2/3 


16 6 

Cone. T. A Lnds. 

62/9, 

+3d 

127 

Guthrie 

31/3 

\ 1/1% 

+ Pad 
-3d 

8 6 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jokel 

3/(l% 

II/- 

98 

(n) 

Plantation Holdgt. 

2/l0%* 

+3%d 

10 f 


Key H o o e y and Arbitrage I 
Londo n t August 14 
Bank Race % 

(from 8%. 21/3/68) 7% 

Dapoelt ratasi 
7 days' notice: 

Clearing banks 5*. 

Discount housns 5*4 

Local authorities 7*4 

J mantha' Jtasd: 

Local authorities 7% 

Finance houses 8 

7 days' 


Buswetesdlng deposits 
(M Paris): 

2 days’notice 

3 months' 

NBW YORK 
Treasury bins S IP 
Certs. Of Deposit 5 85 


<3 months’)- 
Forward co 
(1 months'); 
Annuel int. c 


7 days' notice 
1 months' 

Covemd Arbitrage 


Infbvour oft 
Lett wank 96 
N. York * *•• 


This week % 
N. York '« 


authority foam . N. Yon 

, > u r o d o l te r/Buro fCorllng ‘ London 
Un covere d AriMtrage Margin* (Jfdoya'). 
lunodefter/UKhecal 
MithoHty louna ' London 


%s N. York I 
%. N. York % 








Texaco in Ghent, Belgium: A new refinery. A new reee ar ch center. A new chemical plant 

This has become a modem petroleum complex, capable of producing a variety of the highest-quality 
petroleum products, The pew Ghent refinery has a capacity of 5 million tons a year, with full terminal and 
pipe line facilities. The new research center has sophisticated laboratories actively engaged in basic and 
applied research. And tNg new Ghent Chemical Plant is making petrochemicals for wide distribution 
in Western Europe. The Ghent complex is one more way Texaco meets its responsibilities in senring 
Europe today. We think you'll like the way we do business. For free brochure, “The VVbrld of Texaco,” write 
to the following address nearest you: Managing Director, Texaco Europe Limited, 149 avenue Louise, Brus¬ 
sels 5, Belgium; Managing Director, Texaco Limited, 29/30 Old Burlington Street London Wl, England. 



¥EYAI*fl 
' I EAMwII 



A world leader in petroleum. 
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Last offensive ? 

1 he Nigerian federal commanders 
aver that they are going m to 
finish Biafra off, but the fanati¬ 
cism of the Ibo rebellion is not 
likely to end, even after the last 
towns of Biafra have been 
occupied, page 21 


Under Ike gun 

The Russian invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia does not quite set the 
world back to Stalin’s day, but it 
looks that way at the moment 
both inside the Russian empire 
and in the hardening of the con 
frontation between West and 
East The lessons for the West 
should be salutary, page 9 How 
the Russians went in, the popular 
resistance they met and the quis¬ 
lings they iinally found, page 13 
It s taster to invade than to hold 
a country down, page lb Why 
they did it, and what it means 
for the Russian people them¬ 
selves, page ib The break-up of 
communist solidarity m (astern 
Europe—and even more in the 
West, too, page 17 How President 
Johnson and others took the 
news, page 18 Concern in a help¬ 
less Britain, page 21 



The winter’s tale 

Gloomy reading for Mr Wilson 
unemployment still rising, the 
coveted surplus on the balance ol 
payments another 12 months 
away There could be some nasty 
explaining to do this winter, page 
4i 


The Blackpool act 

Mr George Woodcock is on thi 
boards again at Blackpool soon 
the old juggler has a new act, 
but it’s much thi saiw TUG 
patter, page 3$ 
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Democrats on the spot 

Thanks to the Russians, Vied 
President Humphrey 1 seems cer¬ 
tain of becoming his party’s presi¬ 
dential candidate at Chicago 
next week—but he is far frotn 
certain of being elected in 
November, page 12. The battles 
at the convention—outside the 
hall af well as inside—-Will be 
over Vietnam polity and over the 
mating of delegates, pages 95-29 


Despite the massive economic 
gap that will be left when the 
British forces pull out of Singa¬ 
pore, Mr Lee Kuan Yew is 
determined to convert his island 
into a rugged, industrialised state, 
page 42 The Singaporeans have 
their doubts about Mr Heath’s 
plan to keep the base going* but 
they like his sentiments, page 2 1 


Aid on the rooks 

Mr Lester Pearson is to see what 
ean be done with the wortd’s 
flagging aid programmes—but it's 
a bad time to lave high hopes, 
page 44 
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Mr Wilson’s Miracle 

Sir— You say (August 17th) that Britain’s July 
overseas trade deficit of £80 million was 

unmitigatedly awful.” With this somewhat 
hysterical statement I cannot agree although 
I do agree with your general criticism of 
Mr Wilson's “ economic miracle ” theory. 

Surely we all knew that the July trade 
deficit would be worse than that of June 
fcimply for the reasons which you do actually 
outline, i.e., the holding back of imports in 
anticipation of the Kennedy round cuts and 
the low level of imports from France in June. 
The July figure is as abnormally large as that 
of June was abnormally small. In fact it is 
fairer to reverse the figures and a better guide 
to the direction in which we are travelling 
is given by averaging the last two months’ 
deficits. In this case the deficit comes out at 
£65 million against £86 million in the April- 
May period. We are on the right road. 

The real trouble is that far too many 
people, including the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development and, 
perhaps, yourselves have been taken in by 
Wilson and Co’s forecast of a £500 million 
surplus in 1969. We haven’t got a chance ! 
The best we can hope for is a surplus of 
around £200 million and current trends do 
indicate this as a possibility. Anyone who 
expects more should simply try to answer 
the question which you yourselves asked on 
August 10th, “who will make room ?,” both 
for our surplus and that of the United States. 
Only Germany seems to have room for 
increased imports and there inherent fears 
of inflation seem likely to limit expansion. 
Moreover, any benefit which can be earned 
in the German market will have to be shared 
with the United States and the Six. A surplus 
of £500 million is definitely out (especially 
when we realise that to earn such a surplus 
next year would entail an improvement of at 
least £850 million in our payments figures). 

However, given a more reasoned acceptance 
of a more reasonable target the trade figures 
are not that bad. Of course, as the figure of 
£500 million was quoted in allegedly 
responsible circles 1 suppose we can under¬ 
stand the continuing foreign mistrust of 
sterling and, therefore, the unfortunate post¬ 
ponement of that very necessary Bank rate 
cut. As a result there remain doubts as to what 
reactions will be when it becomes obvious, 
and accepted, that wc will not be able to 
repay all our debts as they fall due. If our 
economic masters had been honest from the 
start perhaps we would not have had these 
fears to contend with. As it is we must hope 
that common sense prevails and that, this 
being so, the trade figures and our progress 
will be seen as reasonable, and not as reasons 
for panic.—Yours faithfully, V. Sewell 
Brentwood, Essex 


Sir—*I have noticed with regret one or two 
references in the text and correspondence 
section of. your paper to the popular stoxy 
of King Canute which reverse its significance; 
hi* considerable achievements as a ruler 


which form the essential background of the 
story arc perforce never mentioned. 

The story may not be factual; but that 
does not justify such a legend being turned 
upside down by journalists to suit their con- 
\rnicnce. Having done so, however, you 
might at least have ensured that your cover 
lafst week inverted Mr Wilson also; it's a 
cooler head he needs when dealing with his 
economic courtiers: not cold feet.—Yours 
faithfully, H. I. Cozens 

Banbury , Oxfordshire 

Papal Encyclical 

Sir —Mr Best (Letters, August 17th) secs in 
your article “ What World ? ” a “ lack of 
understanding of the church's position.” It is, 
however, far exceeded by the lack of under¬ 
standing shown by the Pope of the effect his 
encyclical would have on those families who 
can ill-aiTord many children and on the world 
population problem itself. 

Mr Best appears to believe that a ruling 
from the Pope is above question. He seems 
totally unable to accept that the Pope is 
indeed both human and fallible and dors not 
have a monopoly on communion with God. 
Undoubtedly, the commission, whose advice 
was ignored, also sought divine guidance. 
Were their prayers not answered ? Mr Best 
cannot really believe that the “ voice of God ” 
spekks only to Popes ! 

It is not surprising that The Economist 
searches for a hidden reason behind the papal 
decision. Surely the Pope has the humility 
to realise that not all his views are God-sent; 
surely he does not believe that population 
explosions are a benefit to mankind. There 
have to be other reasons, as you suggest. 

As polls have shown, a majority of British 
Roman Catholics disagree with the encyclical 
If it is not contrary to their consciences to 
use contraceptives then it is extremely auto¬ 
cratic for the Pope to tell them that what they 
are doing is sinful. 

There can be little doubt that this ruling 
will be overturned by a Pope more enlightened 
as to the needs of society and to what a 
majority of Catholics interpret as the will 
of God. We can only hope that wc will not 
wait long.—Yours faithfully, 

Giffnock, Glasgow John William Dycl 

Sir —One knows only too well from correspon¬ 
dence columns that people have given up 
simply disagreeing with a proposition. Hyper¬ 
bole is the order of the day. Once pen has 
been taken up it seems* impossible to be less 
than disgusted, deeply shocked or insulted 
by anyone who holds a view different from 
one's own. But it must be something of a 
record, must it not, when it is deemed (Mr 
Robert A Best, August 17th) insulting to 
refer to an Italian bachelor as an Italian 
bachelor ?—Yours faithfully, Cyril Cooper 
Wad hurst, Sussex 

The Basques 

Sir —You assert (August 10th) that the two 
recent killipss of policemen have been the 
work of Basque nationalists. That is comet 
for the first case, but not yet known for the 
second—the one that originated the state of 
emergency. 

Your article conveys the impression that 
J£TA, a splinter group, is the only and most 
important underground force in the Basque 
country. There is no mention of the Basque 
Nationalist party and ia ypufch hr 
both with solid politir * 


Basque govemnjent-in-exile based ip Par}*, jn 
which ETA is xfot represented. It k wrong 
to say that'Basque priests support any* pgr* 
ticular side; they back the popular ddftind 
for freedom, as any member of the clergy 
would if his own country were under tyranpy. 
—Yours faithfully, Joseph J. Azuma 

Maracaibo, Venezuela 

The Attacks on Israel 

Sir-— With its latest condemnation of Israel, 
the United Nations Security Council has 
demonstrated again its moral bankruptcy. 
The vote not only condones, but also 
encourages, continued acts of terrorism from 
Jordanian territory against Israeli border 
settlements and along ceasefire lines. Con¬ 
demnation of Israel, for acting—after repeated 
warnings—to preserve its security, suuily 
defies all reason. 

Israel, the injured party by rationalSan- 
dards, is condemned. Jordan 
guerrilla terrorists, allowing them to nR its 
territoiy for bases, and leaves the t council 
chambers under the guise of an innpeent 
victim. 

After all, Jordan did sign a ceasefire 
agreement after the six-day war of June, 1907. 
Israel is a party to that ceasefire also. 
But apparently the Security Council considers 
Jordan exempt from adherence to it. Even 
after the vote was taken to condemn those 
“ evil aggressors,” Israel, Jordan's envoy 
announced Jordan had no intention of 
restraining Arab terrorists operating with 
Jordan's tacit approval from its territory — 
Yours faithfully, Ijeonard W. C Hill 
Darmstadt , Germany 

Productivity 

Sir — I naturally welcome the view in your 
issue of August 17th that the recent agreement 
establishing national guidelines for produc¬ 
tivity payment schemes in the electricity 
supply industry is worthy of emulation by 
other employers. There are, however, two 
important factual corrections which ought to 
be made. 

The agreement of March this year, covering 
the distribution side of the industry, was 
reached by the Electricity Council with five 
trade unions: not simply with the Electrical 
Trades Union, but also with the Transport 
and General Workers, the General and Muni¬ 
cipal Workers, the Engineering and Foundry 
Workers, and the Enginemcn, Firemen and 
Mechanics. Secondly, the agreement applies 
not just to “two electricity boards,” as you 
state, but to all 12 area boards in England 
and Wales, and to the two Scottish boards. 
It was, moreover, extended to the generation 
and transmission section of the industry on 
May 15th.—Yours faithfully, 

London, SWt R. D. V. Roberts 

Electricity Council 

Grouse 

Sir— Your feature on grouse shooting 
(August 10th) names British Aluminium 
among the owners of large grouse moors. This 
is misleading. 

The 150,000 acre* owned by BA in the 
Highlands were acquired long ago solely as 
catchment areas for the hydroelectric scheipes 
serving the company's smelters. Apy grouse 
that live and breed on BA ground do so by 
their own choice—and not particularly at 
their peril.—Yours faithfully, N. Crow 

Secretaryi 

British Aluminium Company 
London* SWp ' 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER Qttw Notic** *** p9ff§$ 64 to 86 

■ - - ■ - - ■ ■ - . . ■ - - - ... ...- . ■■__ _ .. -. . . . ... . . _ — 


COMPUTER SALES 
MANAGEMENT 

Boothe Computer Corporation is seeking 
experienced men for positions in sales 
management in London, Frankfurt, Paris 
and Zurich. 

Applicants should presently be earning in 
excess of $15,000 a year and have at least 
two years’ experience with IBM system 360 
equipment. 

To arrange an immediate confidential 
interview, contact Mr. R. A. Hewitt at 
Hilton Hotel (London) from August 24 to 
26; at Hotel Intercontinental (Frankfurt) 
on August 27; and at Gatx/Boothe Finance 
A. G. (Zurich, Bleicherweg 21, Tel: 442426) 
from August 28 to August 30. Written 
applications may be sent to Zurich at 
any time. 
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THE « 5 CONTINENTS 2 GRAND AWARDS 

Trophy* for cinema films for tv-films 

The International Film, TVfilm and Doc¬ 
umentary Market (MIFED) will hold its 
eighteenth Cine-Meeting from 12 to 20 
October 1968. 

MIFED is an international centre where 
feature, TV and documentary films are 
traded on a worldwide scale. Contacts 
are made there for negotiating agree¬ 
ments in any branch of film production, 
co-production, financing and the issue 
of import and export licences. 

MIFED headquarters, which are equipped 
with all modern facilities and com¬ 
forts, contain numerous rooms for the 
projection of cinema and TV films. The 
services of technicians and interpreters 
are provided free. International cable, 
telephone, telex and telefoto facilities 
are available. Also conference rooms, 
offices, dining rooms and bars. Medical 
assistance on the premises. 
Registration fee, inclusive of five hours 
film presentation, meals in restaurant 
and first-class hotel accommodation for 
eight days, US $ 240. 

Applications by letter or cable should 
be made before 21 September 1968 to 
MIFED. 


MIFED 

■ll.lHtffllllltlil* 


Information from: MIFED 
Largo Domodoaaola 1 
20145 Milano (Italy) 
Talograma: MIFED - Milano 



Information is only as good as its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its data and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 177 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a few years all branches will be. 

That means that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
to all other branches. 

It’s just one of the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office: Osaka, Japan 

177 branches in key cities throughout Japan. London Branch: Bucklers- 
bury House, 3 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4 . Other Overseas 
Blanches: New York, Hong Kong, Karachi Affiliated Banks: The Sumi¬ 
tomo Bank of California. San Francisco, Los Angeles, Crenshaw, Sacra¬ 
mento, San Jo*p> Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim. Banco Sumitomo Braiileiro, 
Mu, Sao Pautd^ Mercado. 
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Success 

Story... 

Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation help firms to grow, expand, 
prosper. Firms like Rolls-Royce Limited. 

Back in 1939 Rolls-Royce opened a new factory at Hilllngton, Glasgow. 
They came to Hilllngton, the first Industrial Estate In Scotland, to make 
Merlin engines for the R.A.F. 

Today Rolls-Royce are Scotland's biggest private employer with 
13,700 workers engaged on aero engine manufacture in the central belt. 
That Hilllngton factory Is now a vast machining centre using advanced 
techniques and equipment to produce a wide variety of engine 
components. Engine assembly at East Kilbride, machining work at 
Blantyre and a big experimental machine shop at Hamilton —all on 
S.I.E.C. Estates or Sites — are plain, solid proofs that Rolls-Royce and 
S.I.E.C. go well together. 

With almost 100 selected Industrial Estates and Individual Sites 
throughout Scotland, S.I.E.C. are unrivalled in the size and scope of 
their operations. Like Rolls-Royce you can profit from their expertise. 
You provide the imagination and skill, S.I.E.C. will keep pace with you. 



Start YOUR Success Story in a S.I.E. Factory 


aCNCMlIU 


tCOTTMH IMHUIMH SOOTH SMOMMMM. 
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Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation act as agents of the Board of Trade 
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Specially 


headrest. 


Light weight frame 
cuts down the bulk 
making more room for you 


The seat you’re expected to sit on for several hours without a 
stretch is rarely brought to your notice. The reason’s simple: 
most airline. chairs are virtually identical, so there’s 

nothing to say about them. Except 
for ours. BO AC are in the 
fortunate position of offer¬ 
ing the best economy seat 
in the world. On a long trip, 
you’ll be glad you knew about 
it. We took the international 
rules on airline seat design and 
interpreted them with imagination. 
For our troubles, we got the first 
economy seat that doesn’t feel 
2nd class. Now it’s standard on 
all our planes. Most of our 
passengers have noticed it. 
And feel chary about any¬ 
thing else as a result. 
We think you will. 
See your BOAC 
travel agent. 
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More shin room. 












With a flick of their finger the Russians have knocked aside 
one of the two main beliefs on which the western world’s 
iciationship with them has been based throughout the 1960s. 
Not by the actual decision to punch their way into Prague 
O11 Thursday night the last free radio stations in Czechoslo¬ 
vakia were being hunted down, and the Russians were 
assembling the group of collaborators to whom they will 
entrust the Czech people. The power had emerged from the 
barrel of the gun. But it has always been in Russia’s hands 
to do this. For years every western government has silently 
accepted the fact that Czechoslovakia is part of the Soviet 
Union's sphere of influence, and that if the Russians choose 
to assert their authority over any of the east European 
countries the western world docs not have the military 
strength to stop them. The real revelation this week is the 
ground on which the Russians decided to send the tanks in. 

The attempt to work out a new relationship between the 
western world and Russia has rested on the belief that, if 
the West accepted the post-1945 division of Europe, the 
Russians would run their half of Europe on a tolerably loose 
rein. The small countries of eastern Europe, with the possible 
exception of east Germany, would be allowed a certain latitude 
in the way they organised their affairs so long as they stayed 
in the Russian alliance and stuck to the essentials of the 
communist system. It is this belief that has now been'smashed. 
The Czechs thought they had given the necessary assurances 
at their confrontation with the Russians at Ciema last month. 
They were wrong. It is not enough that they were willing to 
stay broadly within the system. It turns out that they must 
run their country exactly as the Russians say. 

It does not mean that we are back to the cold war: not 
quite. Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s judgment on Wednesday was 
just a bit too gloomy. The improvement that has taken 
place in east-west relations since Mr Khrushchev’s trip to 
America in 1959, and has lasted through two changes of 
government in Washington and one in Moscow, rests upon a 
second premise as well. This is the recognition by the two 
superpowers that because they possess the power of mutual 
destruction they must at least try" to make sure that they 
do not get drawn into a fight with each other. This common 
interest remains, no matter how the Russians h&ve behaved in 
Czechoslovakia. It is why the superpowers are trying to stop 
the growth of nuclear armouries, both their own and other 
people’s. It is also the very good reason why they want to 


regulate the quarrels between their friends and allies in sensi¬ 
tive parts of the world like Germany and the Middle East, so 
that they will not get dragged into a war someone else began. 

This shared interest in preserving their own skins, which is 
at least half of the reason why relations between Russia and 
America have improved in the 1960s, will not vanish because 
the Russians have behaved like thugs in Czechoslovakia. And 
the rest of us benefit from the superpowers’ attempt to create 
some kind of order in the world. That is why it is unlikely 
that the clock has been turned all the way back to the cold 
war of Stalin’s time, or of Khrushchev’s first years in the 
Kremlin. But that Is not much consolation. The invasion of 
Czechoslovakia will have very important consequences, both 
inside Russia and in the attitude towards Russia of anybody 
who lives under a relatively free political system. Until more 
reasonable men come to power in Moscow—and it may 
take years—we shall be living in a different sort of world 
from the world of the 1960s. 

The effect in America 

Ever since the test ban treaty of 1963, which was the 
turning point between the old cold war and the period of 
co-operation that followed, the governments of President 
Kennedy and President Johnson have followed a consistent 
policy towards the Soviet Union. The Americans have tried 
to define the rules of “ coexistence ”—a word the Russians 
themselves invented—by getting the Russians to agree that 
the world should be divided into two main spheres of 
influence, and that neither side should do any ideological 
poaching across the dividing line between the two spheres. 
The division is not meant to cover the whole of the world: 
probably neither side would kick if the other picked up 
a couple of statelets in black Africa. But in the areas that 
really matter to both Russia and America—which means 
central Europe, the Middle East and the Asian underbelly of 
China—the present division between the communist and non- 
communist worlds should be allowed to stand. It is a rough- 
and-ready rule, but it does give the world the chance of a 
bit of peace and calm while the two great power-systems get 
on with the business of, seeing which of them is better at 
producing the sort of society people want to live in* And, up 
to appoint, fe has worked. The Americans stuck to the rules 
kt r#58,whcrithere was a real possibility of a 

communist country trying to de-communise itself. So did 
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thc Ruisiam in France this May, when the French communist 
party was persuaded to jpisi the temptation to convert the 
general strike into a seizure otpower. The one great exception 
has been Vietnam, where the Russians have helped th<* 
North Vietnamese in their attempt to enlarge the boundaries 
ol the communist world by force. That is why the Vietnamese 
wkr has gone on so long, * 

The trouble is that an agreement to divide a large part 
of the world into spheres of influence is never going to work 
unless it is backed up by an understanding about what happens 
inside each of the two spheres. If people are to accept the idea 
that their future lies within one system rather than the other— 
and the hope of avoiding a world war depends on many 
of them doing jttet that—they must have reason to hope that 
they will have a certain range of political choice within that 
system* In most western countries, though not all of them, 
that is not a problem. But the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
shows that Russia is not prepared to allow the same degree 
of freedom to the nations in its sphere of influence. That 
is the difference between the American interventions in the 
Dominican Republic and Vietnam and what the Russians 
have done to the Czechs this week. The Americans sent their 
troops in to stop aimed rebellions taking those two countries 
out of the non-communist camp into the communist one. 
They have not tried to specify exactly what sort of govern¬ 
ment, and even which men, should run them. The Russians 
have invaded Czechoslovakia in order to put one group of 
Czech communists in place of another group, even though 
the latter came to office legally, peacefully and with the 
support of the majority of the Czech people. They are not 
going to allow the Czechs any choice at all. It is a mark of 
their own insecurity. It is also a mark of the arrogance with 
which they interpret their rights over their allies. 

This is bound to have an effect on public support for the 
sort of policy that John Kennedy and Lyndon Johnson ha\e 
tried to follow towards the Russians. It has probably de¬ 
molished Mr McCarthy’s last hope of snatching the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination next week. It has also improved Mr 
Nixon’s chances of beating any Democrat in November. Mi¬ 
ll umphrey, like! Mr Johnson, has taught the Americans to 
believe that the communist world is not a single monolithic 
conspiracy, and that it may be possible to do business with the 
Russians even if it is not possible to do business with the 
Chinese. It is probably still true ; but it is not a proposition 
that the Russians have made it easier for Americans to believe 
after this week. Many of them will turn back to the undif¬ 
ferentiated anti-communism of the 1950s. They will argue 
that, if they have to deal with an intransigent Russia as well 
as an intransigent China, they will need more guns on their 
side. If that means a bigger American army—and perhaps a 
bigger German army too—so be it. If it means scrapping Mr 
McNamara’s belief that it is not even worth while trying to 
achieve a decisive nuclear superiority over Russia, they 
may scrap it. It will be a pity if American opinion swings 
this way. The changes that have taken place in Russian 
society in the past 15 years still make it worth hoping that 
this week’s decision is an aberration. But the Russians must 
recognise that they haves made it much harder for the next 
American president to continue Mr Johnson’s policy towards 
them. They have probably set the detente back five years. 

What they have done, in fact, is to make many people in 
America and elsewhere question the west’s acceptance of the 
whole concept of coexistence. This Ls the third time, in most 
people’s lifetimes that Czechoslovakia has been occupied 
by one of its big neighbours, and its popular efforts to run 
a liberal western democracy, or a liberalised socialist de¬ 
mocracy, stamped out. Not in 1938, not in 1948 and least 
^ M all now in 1968 have the western governments and peoples 
a finger to help it. There was a word for this in 1938 ; 


it was called appeasement. 1$ pan be applied jiow. Jhe 
comfortable, defensive west die!hotmove a;:iri^‘;0^a ? .gun 
in central Europe to deter the ijoilitarists in Rt^tjL'M^es^en 
make them think twice, before they marched in. The lesson 
in the Kremlin must be that force is all that matters:: jqst 
tip the west Off when the tanks start to roll and it will be 
grateful to know that it is only the Czechs who are being 
put down. 

The western countries did not take the issue to the United 
Nations when the Russian troops were in Czechoslovakia a 
month ago. That would at least have developed the political 
confrontation on the wprld stage, and not behind closed 
doors at Cieima and Bratislava. If they did not like the UN, 
they could have made a public speech or two. Would it have 
strengthened the Russian moderates’ hand to be able to 
remind the militarists that the invasion would have to be 
justified before world opinion ? That, indeed, commitments 
might have to be made to stop the clamour ? It would 
certainly not have weakened the moderates. And there can 
be no doubt that if the boot had been in any remote way on 
the other foot even responsible, moderate Mr Kosygin would 
have been bringing pressure on the west in any way he could. 
The western world has been sticking to its idea of the under¬ 
standing voluntarily. The Russians, except when someone 
stands up to them, do not. 

The question has to be put. Is the division of Europe into 
spheres of interest—built up, painfully and sometimes hap¬ 
hazardly, since the first territorial settlements at Yalta—worth 
preserving ? Who ought to be morally, intellectually and 
economically on the offensive there ? Is it really part of 
western business to try for better relations with men like 
Ulbricht—and keep them in power in so doing ? The 
least the west can do now is put the trade, cultural, tourist 
and every other screw on all those east European countries 
that have played the jackal’s part this week—and Tiot smile 
on them again until it suits the western book. The same 
should be done to Russia’s leaders. Let them learn, from 
outsiders for a change, what it is like to be one of Pavlov’s 
dogs. 

The effect in Europe and Vietnam 

One immediate effect of this will be on the internal politics 
of the western alliance. Nato has been given a new lease of 
life. It is now far less likely than it was that 1969, the year 
when member-states can announce their withdrawal, will see 
two or three more Nato countries following France’s example 
and stomping out. Some of the biggest anti-Russian demon¬ 
strations this week have been in Denmark and Holland, two 
countries where the idea of leaving Nato has been fairly 
popular. It will be less popular now. The Germans’ irritation 
with the United States over the non-proliferation treaty will 
be diminished, even if the non-proliferation treaty turns out 
to be one of the few things on which the Americans and the 
Russians can continue to collaborate in the next few years. 
The Germans* affection for the United States is in direct 
proportion to the bloody-mindedness the Russians show in 
eastern Europe. It is the Nato loyalists in Europe who are 
going to be saying wc-told-you-so. It is the opponents of 
American leadership, like President dc Gaulle, who will fall 
Back into uncomfortable silence. President dc Gaulle, who 
to the extent that he has had any foreign policy at all since 
the upheaval of May is still committed to the proposition that 
the difference between communists and non-communists is 
less important "than the difference between Europeans and 
Americans, now looks singularly foolish. 

The temptation to neutralism in west0*1 Europe grows 
when the Sfyict Union is relaxed at home; and quiet in its 
foreign policy. It vanishes when Russia exports repression. 
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Whatever else the Russians have achieved by their action in 
Czechoslovakia, they have successfully halted the growth of 
the anti-American feeling that has been spreading through 
parts of western Europe since 1966. The professional demon¬ 
strators like Mr Tariq Ali, to their credit, have this week 
turned their attention to Russian targets in London. But 
these people, like President de Gaulle, have lost their claim to 
a politically tenable position. You can demonstrate against 
one superpower, and carry quite a lot of people with you. If 
you demonstrate against both of them at the same time, most 
people will think you are just doing 4 for the fun. The hard 
political fact the critics of America have run up against this 
week is that, if Russia is run by men who do this sort of 
thing, the United States is for all its faults incomparably the 
more civilised of the superpowers; it is the only real source 
of protection"for the rest of us against such Russian leaders; 
and it is justified in opposing the expansion of communist 
power. The Russians have done the Americans* propaganda 
job for them. 

That is probably the conclusion many people of the 
moderate centre will draw. It will show itself in their 
attitude towards the Vietnam war. The honest critics of the 
American intervention must admit that there is a major 
difference between the purpose for which the Americans 
went into Vietnam and the purpose for which the Russians 
invaded Czechoslovakia. They will be more reluctant to let 
South Vietnam pass under communist control now that 
this week*s events have shown how even the supposedly more 
moderate sort of communists propose to deal with people 
under their authority. The right-wingers, of course, will 
simply say that all communists are the same and there is no 
point in negotiating with any of them. It is not true, or not 
quite. But the Russians have certainly destroyed their own 
claim that they can mediate between the Americans and the 
North Vietnamese. If they really do carry any weight in 
Hanoi—and there has never been much evidence of it—it is 
hard to see how it can now be used to promote a settlement 
of the war. The probable result is that American opinion will 
harden against a disguised surrender in Vietnam; and that 
this hardening will receive much less criticism from America’s 
allies than it would have done before this week. 

The effect in Russia 

But if the hopes of east-west co-operation have been 
put back several years, so has the development of 
Russia itself. For this week’s invasion is as much a defeat 
for the moderates among Russia’s leaders as it is for the 
reformers in Prague. Mr Kosygin, and the others who want to 
haul Russia into the second half of the twentieth century, 
may hold on to their jobs: they went along with this week’s 
decision, after all. But they arc discredited men, because they 
lost the argument. It is the other lot who will make the 
running now. Having established their control over the 
presidium in the matter of the Czechs, they will presumably 
assert themselves in other things as well. The jamming of 
western broadcasts has already begun all over again. The men 
who are trying to liberalise the economy have already been 
told that they have gone as far as they will be allowed to. 
The controls on intellectuals may be tightened even more than 
they already have been this year : the men who used the 
sword on Czechoslovakia arc not going to risk being stabbed in 
the back by a Russian pen. Hard-liners like Mr Shelepin and 
Mr Semichastny, who were cased out of positions of power 
last year, may be brought back again now. For many of the. 
men at the top of the Russian communist party, after all, 
a return to the foimcr style of politics would be very cosy 
indeed. In Russia, as in the west, many old politicians look 
back oh the Cold war with something approaching nostalgia. 
They knew their way around the map then. They had little 


cause for fear, even less need to think, and no need 
for imagination. ' „ r : -v'; 

But a return^ to the old days would cause chormous prob¬ 
lems for those whose job it is to run that vast and torpid 
country. This is what makes it reasonable to hope Jhat fie 
moderates will reassert themselves in the end A return to 
the politics of repression means cutting off Riisgi&'s scientists 
and managers—or all but the most barrenly docile of them— 
from their contacts with the enormously more successful 
economics of the west. It would mean raising a new generation 
of intellectual hacks. It would also mean re-establishing a 
police apparatus at least as strong as Stalin's because the 
Russians would have to be whipped back from the very 
modest degree of personal liberty they have become 
accustomed to since Stalin’s time. It could happen ; it is not 
much more inconceivable than the Russians using German 
troops to invade Czechoslovakia. And any Russian scientist or 
manager who swallows that will swallow anything. 

But it will happen only if Russia’s leaders are prepared to 
watch their country’s economy, and its intellectual life, 
descend to the quality of a Eurasian backwater. If the 
present leaders of communist Europe pursue these policies in 
order to maintain their own power they will have confessed 
that the internal conflicts of communism can be resolved only 
by either complete repression or complete explosion. The 
Russians are a people of character. They produce, even in 
the ranks of their communist party, men of sensibility and 
intellectual self-respect. It is unlikely that such a people 
will resign themselves to so sterile a confession of failure. 

Of course, it is appeasement to say that eastern Europe’s 
only hope of escaping another generation of repression and 
debasement is that the better educated and more internation¬ 
ally minded society that has developed in Russia since Stalin's 
death will not stomach it. But it is also true. The west cannot 
force the Russians out of Czechoslovakia. Neither can the. 
Czechs. It is no disparagement of their courage to say that 
their present troubles will be brought to an end not by the 
people of Prague, but by the people of Moscow. The men 
who sent the Russian army into Czechoslovakia this week 
know that, if and when that happens, it will be the result of 
an even greater convulsion inside the Soviet Union than their 
actions this week were designed to prevent. But until the 
Russian people show that they are prepared to resign them¬ 
selves to another generation of darkness the hope will remain 
that the invasion of Czechoslovakia was the final fling of the 
old politics of communism. 
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Democrats on the Spot 

Czechoslovakia is an asset for Mr Humphrey in next week's battle for the 
Democratic nomination in Chicago—but not in the election next November 


As the Democrats gather in Chicago to nominate their 
candidate for the Presidency of the United Slates, the issue 
that splits their party this year has blown up in their faces. 
Dissatisfaction with their country’s foreign policy, but with 
one half of it only, the W'ar in Vietnam, has been the basis 
of Senator McCarthy’s and Senator McGovern’s attack on 
the Administration’s presidential candidate, Vice President 
Humphrey. Now, with the invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
other half of that policy, the attempt to negotiate and com¬ 
promise with the Soviet Union, seems to be equally bankrupt. 

Senator McCarthy can claim that the Russian occupation 
of Prague actually helps to justify his attack on the Admini¬ 
stration. For he, and those who have inspired his candidacy, 
have always contended that preoccupation with the war in 
Vietnam has meant neglect of other parts of the world, 
particularly Europe, where America’s interests are more 
closely concerned and where they cannot avoid coming face 
to face with communism. Further, Senator McCarthy and 
Senator McGovern and Senator Fulbright and Mr Walter 
Lippmann and all the rest, to whom the Vietnam war seems 
wicked and contrary to America’s ideals, believe that as a 
result the* United States has lost much of its influence and 
leadership in the w'orld. That the Russians have felt able to 
act as they have in Czechoslovakia can be taken by the 
McCarthy sympathisers to confirm their arguments. 

But if the doves can say this, so can the hawks, and their 
message will be more easily understood by the rank and file 
of Democratic delegates to the convention. Unsophisticated 
and not very internationally inclined, most of them are likely 
to feel that Czechoslovakia has vindicated both their own 
distrust of communism in general and of Russia in particular 
—and also the Administration’s insistence on fighting the 
communists in Vietnam and its unwillingness to make any 
important concession for the sake of peace there. This is 
hardly a good moment to tell the government in public that 
it should back down. Thus the presidential nomination seems 
even more securely in Mr Humphrey’s grasp than it did at 
the beginning of the week. With attention diverted from 
Vietnam he may even be rescued from his embarrassed beating 
about the various proposals for a halt to the bombing. These 
will probably come to a show-down on the convention floor 
next week when the party’s platform, its statement of 
principles, is brought up for approval. 

It is in the hearings on the platform (discussed on page 25) 
that the McCarthy and the McGovern forces have been 
making their final drive for support. It will culminate in 
the debate on the floor, if there is one. They must keep faith 
with their idealistic supporters by struggling on to the end. 
Mr McGovern’s candidacy is not to be taken seriously, except 
possibly as a bid for the Vice Presidency, but Mr McCarthy’s 
still must be, hopeless as it seems. He has been trying to 
answer the charge that he is not really interested in governing 
the country, that he, lacks w hat it takes to make a President, 
by issuing a series of position papers on domestic problems 
and by publishing an imaginative and unorthodox list of 
the kind of men whqm he would invite to serve in his cabinet. 
And he has been drawing bigger and more enthusiastic 
audiences than ever across die country. < < 
giBut every effort Is being itnade to keep this enthusiasm from 
Penetrating to the closely guarded convention hall. The fear 
of violence in the fetid atmosphere of Chicago is the excuse 


enabling the machine politicians to keep everything under 
their close control. And they are for Vice President 
Humphrey, especially since the Republicans came up with 
an unimaginative pair of candidates that can easily be 
beaten—according to the official Democratic calculation. 
That could well be wrong, for if anyone has not been shot 
out of the sky by the news from Prague it is Mr Nixon. 
Even so Mr Humphrey appears to have as safe a majority 
of delegates stacked up in his favour as did Mr Nixon before 
the Republican convention three weeks ago. But while the 
Democratic convention may be cut, it is not dried. The 
delegates can still revolt against being corralled like the cattle 
in the stockyards outside the hall. That is, if they want to: 
they may not. Beyond that, the question is whether the 1948 
split is going to be repeated 20 years later. 

Mr Humphrey has already to contend with an independent 
candidate on the right, Governor George Wallace, who is 
doing far belter in the South, and even more outside it, than 
the Dixiecrat Senator Strom Thurmond could ever have hoped 
to do in 1948. But will Senator McCarthy follow the example 
of Mr Henry Wallace and embark on an independent 
candidacy of the left as many of his supporters want him to 
do? They will certainly find it hard to work for Mr 
Humphrey if he is nominated and he will need their help 

and their votes—for the Democratic organisation is badly 
run down. Mr Humphrey’s fine and long record on civil rights 
for Negroes and on help for the poor—much better than 
Mr McCarthy’s—is quite obliterated, so far as these liberals 
and intellectuals, young and old and often black, arc con¬ 
cerned, by his association with the Vietnam war and by the 
fact that much of his delegate support is coming, as did Mr 
Nixon’s, from the reactionary South—that part of it that is 
not walking out with Governor Wallace. 

Mr Humphrey’s problem is to preserve a sufficient degree 
of unity in his party to enable him to campaign effectively 
once the convention is over. He is expected to try to appease 
these political activists by choosing a Vice President who 
appeals to them. But it will be difficult to make them 
swallow' that bait and he would also risk alienating the South. 

The latest Gallup poll shows Mr McCarthy holding his own 
against Mr Nixon but still behind him, with Mr Humphrey 
slipping badly at 29 per cent to Mr Nixon’s 45 per cent. But 
polls are not being taken very seriously, not yet anyway, and 
this bad showing will hardly induce President Johnson 
to descend oh Chicago and snatch the nomination away from 
his chosen heir—or chosen victim ; no one who knows him 
takes this suggestion seriously. For the only purpose of that 
would be to save the Democratic party from defeat and 
Mr Johnson knows well that he is even more likely to be 
beaten than Mr Humphrey. 

^ Mr Nixon can only benefit from the disaster in Czecho¬ 
slovakia although, by the time that the election comes on 
November 5th, it will no longer be so lively an issue. But it 
supports Mr Nixon’s argument that the present Administra¬ 
tion has proved unable to accomplish anything anywhere, to 
intervene effectively where intervention is needed. Mr Nixon 
has always emphasised the importance of Europe and has 
never softened on communism. The Russians, who are said 
npt to want him as President of the United States, have with 
their usual clumsiness increased the probability that he will 
become just that. 
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The one they got outside Prague radio station 


If they had to go under, they 
weren't going in silence 


By Thursday afternoon, after 36 hours’ 
search, Hitler’s - heirs appeared to have 
found their quislings. The commander of 
the Russian troops who had thundered 
into Prague at first light on Wednesday 
was reported by one of the Czechs’ sur¬ 
viving clandestine radio stations to be 
negotiating with four “ traitors,” 

These were named as Drahomir Holder, 
later identified by rumour as leader of 
a new government; Alois Indra, a former 
chairman of the state planning commis¬ 
sion ; and thq Slovak party leader, Vasil 
Bilak, a conservative who has nevertheless 
been closely associated with Mr Dubcek. 
The fourth man, Frantisek Barbirek, was 
later reported as denying the charge and 
declaring his support for Dubcek. An¬ 
other report named Old rich Svestka, 
editor-in-chief of Rude Pravo , who two 
weeks ago sacked two of his deputies for 
being too progressive and who, on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, was kicked out ot his 
office into Soviet protection. 

. The “ traitors,” whoever they were, 
wegjj* said to have walked into a meeting of 
apportion of the central committee 
^ ^iti ^Prague hotel on Thursday morning, 
^imi^||nied by Soviet, officer^, to seek 
hipfjbrt. According to' one radto report, 


50 of the no-strong committee (at 
least a third of whom have seen their 
political careers threatened since the 
progressives captured the party) were 
apparently ready to collaborate. 

According to yet another report, put ou; 
by Prague radio on Thursday afternoon, 
the Soviet government had issued an 
ultimatum calling on those Czechoslovak 
ministers still at liberty to form an anti- 
Dubcek government by that same night. 
The Russians were said to have named 
four possible members of this government: 
the former prime minister, Josef Lenart, 
Alois Indra, Vasil Bilak and General Ritir, 
a former chief-of-staff. 

There was still no solid news of the 
fate of Mr Dubcek, Mr Cernik, the 
prime minister, and Mr Smrkovsky, presi¬ 
dent of the national assembly, who were 
.reported to have been taken by Russian 
troops from the central committee head¬ 
quarters, where they had been held 
under arrest sinpe 2 a.m. on Wednesday 
morning. In Moscow, Proud* in a 13,000- 
word apologia accigftd Air Dubcek of 
“perfidious, treachej^s activities" and 
of breaking the Cferdk agreements. 

President Svoboda appeared to be 
holding out, although virtually a prisoner, 


in Prague Castle : as late as 9 p.111. on 
Wednesday he was able to broadcast 
denouncing the Russian invasion. And the 
national assembly, surrounded by Czech 
demonstrators and Russian tanks, even on 
Thursday morning declared its support 
for Dubcek and called for the occupation 
troops to he withdrawn. 

The extraordinary popular defiance 
which had marked the first day of the 
Russian aggression appeared to be un¬ 
ci iminished on Thursday, though the 
Russians had finally silenced the television 
stations which throughout Wednesday, 
over a Eurovision link which the Soviet 
troops had overlooked, had broadcast to 
the world pictures of Soviet tanks sur¬ 
rounded and defied by unarmed demon¬ 
strators. Two tanks at least had been set 
on fire. Some were chalked with swastikas 
and slogans denouncing the occupation 
troops as fascists. This was brave, hut to 
the Russians—seeking for evidence that 
Mr Dubcek had really lost control to 
capitalist plotters—a little resistance was 
probably welcome. 

The radio and television headquarters 
had been one of the priority targets of the 
invaders on Wednesday. But they too had 
made their contingency plans. Although 
blockaded by Russian tanks and entered 
by troops, the radio and television con¬ 
tinued intermittently to transmit through¬ 
out the day by dint of ingeniously 
switching hack and forth between trans¬ 
mitters as one after another went off the 
air : announcers told listeners that they 
might at any moment be finally stopped 
and urged them not to heed any 
announcements which came after that. 

The Russians had better luck at the 
squat grey party headquarters on the 
Vltava. It was immediately sealed off and 
entered by Russian troops who, according 
to a Tass statement, were answering a 
call for help from an (anonymous) 

“ group of the central committee, 
government and party of Czechoslovakia 
requiring assistance from the govern¬ 
ments and parties of fraternal countries.” 
It was here that the leading liberals, 
headed by Mr Dubcek, were seized. 

But the Russians had not reckoned with 
the Czech people. Though most of them 
obeyed President Svoboda’s call not to 
offer violence, the crowds on Wednesday 
were soon thick in the streets, jeering and 
shouting “ Long live Dubcek,” “ fascists,” 

“ Russians* go home.” Russian-speaking 
Czechs argued with Russian conscripts 
as bewildered as they were themselves. 

It was not all peaceful. Cars and bull¬ 
dozers were driven into the paths of the 
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Russian tanks. Though the first Soviet 
shots were aimed over the hfjads of the 
'Crowds, sporadic killings were reported 
from Prague and elsewhere. A small fight 
developed outside the radio station, 
in which one Soviet tank was set on fire. 
It, and many others, were scrawled 
derisively with swastikas. 

Though the whole country was firmly 
under Soviet control by midday Thurs¬ 
day, several clandestine radio stations, 
frequently switching wavelengths, re¬ 
mained on the air. One reported heavy 
firing in Prague and appeals for blood 
donors. The Russian troops, who as in 
1956 appear to have been deluded into 
thinkirig they were going to protect their 
victims, were losing their patience with 
hostile crowds. The resistance was going 
on longer than Russia expected. 

At midday on Thursday in Prague 
sirens called for a general strike. Private 
cars and taxis, and by one report a light 
plane, sped through and over Prague 
scattering pamphlets calling on people 
to support the strike. This attempt may 
not have been fully effective. But later on 
Thursday it was reported that a special 
congress of the Czechoslovak communist 
party which had managed to assemble in 
Prague had called on the Russians to leave 
the country by midday Friday or face 
an indefinite general strike. While 
Rude Pravo , now under Russian control, 
brought out a special issue warning 
Czechs t)ot to provoke the occupation 
troops, the prosecutor-general of the armv 
bmadeast a call, said to be signed by 200 
senior officers, for Czech troops to take 
orders from no one but their own officers 
and not to hand over arms to the 
occupying forces. The defence minister, 
General Dzur, had on Wednesday already 
issued an order, which was duly trans¬ 
mitted by the army command, that the 
commanders should take orders from no 
one but “ the legal president," Mr 
Svoboda. 

But the Soviet grip was tightening. 
Reinforcements of tanks entered Prague 
during Wednesday night, and Thursday 
morning found them stationed at all 
strategic points. The country’s major 
cities were already occupied by Wednes¬ 
day night. On Thursday the occupation 
extended to the farthest borders of the 
country. All frontiers were closed and 
control of border posts was taken over by 
the invaders. There were unconfirmed 
but only too likely stories that large 
numbers of Mr Dubcek’s supporters were 
being arrested, with the collaboration of 
the head of the Czech secret police. 

In the early afternoon of Thursday 
martial law was declared in Prague. All 
meetings were banned, and a curfew, 
already enforced on Wednesday night, 
was reimposed. The Czechs were not yet 
finished with. A crowd claimed to total 
20,ocx) demonstrated in defiance of the 
proclamation, demanding the release of 
Mr Dubcek. Their feelings had earlier 
been expressed, mildly, by the famous 
J 0 f) 4 ?P* c runner, Emil Zatopek, standing 
■K path the tank guns. “ We don’t think 
ISJnihers and tanks are friendship.” 


The scene on the 
frontier 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 

On the Czech-Austrian border 

It was before first light on Wednesday 
when Russian and allied troops moved in 
swiftly and occupied most major Czecho¬ 
slovak towns and cities. Most of the units 
poured across the frontiers from east 
Germany, Poland and Hungary, although 
to judge by the speed and surprise of the 
operation many units must have been lying 
silently tucked away inside Czech territory, 
left-overs from the June “ manoeuvres.” 
Foreign visitors in Brno, many of them 
staying with Czech friends, were awakened 
at an early hour, and sat huddled round 
radio sets while their friends translated 
the first reports of the takeover, or 
watched film shots of tanks and infantry 
moving into the centre of Prague. It was 
an unusual hour for Brno television station 
to be transmitting, but the news that it 
was on the air spread with the speed of 
a bush fire. 

Brno, the capital of Moravia, was 
occupied by armoured Russian troop 
columns and motorised infantry. The 
Czech army barracks opposite the Inter¬ 
national Hotel were surrounded by Russian 
troops and the Czech military occupants 
were sealed off. Other Russian infantry 
units rushed frantically around, asking for 
the main railway station, which they 
planned to occupy, and being sent off in 
the opposite direction by the Czechs. The 
streets were filled with loitering crowds 


often broken up by armed troops, and 
work was at ;a standstill as factory 'shifts 
failed to turn'up. Queues rapidly formed 
at all the food shops as families bought up 
everything in sight, and petrol stations 
were besieged until they were closed down 
and put out of business by order of the 
Russians. 

All airports were closed down except for 
incoming military traffic and Czech air¬ 
port staff quickly and quietly left their 
posts. Railway traffic came to a standstill 
as all key stations were occupied and the 
whole of the country was cut off almost 
completely from telephone contact with 
the outside world. It was a swift, efficient, 
well-planned and cold-blooded rape. 

On the road into Brno your corres¬ 
pondent, although carrying a permanent 
multiple-entry visa, was firmly turned 
away by Czech frontier officials who are 
normally friendly to the point of effusive¬ 
ness ; on this occasion there were armed 
Russians looking on. T*win-engine jet 
bombers flew very low along the line of 
the Gzcch-Austrian lx>rder, providing a 
covering patrol as helicopters swirled in 
across the treetops and deposited their 
loads of armed troops along the frontier 
on either side of Mikulov, the frontier 
village. Within an hour or so, armoured 
cars and infantrymen, fanned out along 
the line of trees which marks the inter¬ 
national boundary. Czech frontier officials 
were letting foreign tourists and other 
visitors out of the country with their usual 
facility, but outward passage was blocked 
for all Czechs, even those with valid 
papers. 

On the Austrian side, Czechs returning 
from holidays abroad in this short-lived 
moment of passports for all were hesitat- 
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ing, consulting with each other before 
taking the final plunge back, and helplessly 
seeking advice from sympathetic- Austrian 
officials who pointed out that they could 
remain on this side if they wished. Tfae 
driver of a Czech bUs, himself obviously 
reluctant to return, explained: “ I have 
42 mothers on board, all with children 
oyer there. I suppose I have to go, but 
with the Russians there we all know what 
that will mean.” The mothers, to a 
woman, were in tears as the Tatra bus 
drove off down the road in a cloud of dust. 


Dragon's teeth 

The kussians have occupied Czechoslo¬ 
vakia with dean, brisk efficiency; They 
acted secredy, suddenly and in over¬ 
whelming force. Their forces were sup¬ 
ported by units from Hungary, Poland, 
Bulgaria and, in the nastiest twist of all, 
east Germany. How many divisions were 
sent in and how many were deployed in 
reserve is not yet clear ; but undoubtedly 
most of the invading troops were Russian 
and the main thrust came from the north 
—from east Germany where Russia nor¬ 
mally deploys ten tank and ten rifle divi¬ 
sions. The recent series of Warsaw pact 
manoeuvres may have given the Russians 
not only the opportunity to mass their 
forces but a pretext for bringing reserve 
divisions forward from Russia itself. 

Pouncing quickly, the Russians did not 
rely simply on a land invasion across 
the Czech frontiers. As the tanks and 
motorised troops rumbled forward, an air¬ 
borne swoop was made on Prague, with 
aircraft bringing in men (and possibly 
some armoured vehicles) to seize key points. 
Within eight hours the tanks were patrol¬ 
ling the streets of Prague. But this was 
not another Hungary. The Czech army 
and para-military forces were told not to 
resist. Nor did they. The Czech people 
demonstrated against the tanks but they 
could not fight them with their bare hands. 
The Russian troops appear to have been 
under orders to act with the greatest pos¬ 
sible restraint. A few people have been 
shot or run down by tanks, but on the 
whole, when the Russian troops fired, it 
was above the crowds of demonstrators, 
not into them. 

The Russians were also quick to pounce 
on the Czech broadcasting stations. 
Prague radio was off the air within nine 
hours of the invasion, though Radio Pilsen 
managed to keep on the air a few hours 
longer. The general efficiency of this part 
of the operation lends credence to the 
supposition that when the Russians with¬ 
drew their troops late in July they left 
small signal units behind, so that they 
would be in a position to take over the 
Czech transmitters. 

One military task is virtually over for 
■ the Russians. But now a far harder one 
v iffgins. They have to hold Czechoslovakia 
J down. There are a good number of hard¬ 
line communists still left, but their power 


depends upon Russian rifles and tanks. 
Much of the population will he hostile. 
, .Much pf it may resist passively—by going 
4low at work, ahd generally making the 
. bureaucrats’ lives a misery. The Russians 
4vill have to go On occupying a very 
angry country. They may have to run 
a lot of things directly themselves. They 
will have to worry about the possibility 
that passive resistance will give birth to 
small-scale guerrilla and sabotage teams, 
which wiB rely on a seepage of arms and 
explosives from local sources and’ else¬ 
where. The Germans were once, faced 
with an underground resistance movement 
in Czechoslovakia ; the Russians, on a 
smaller scale, may possibly be faced with 
one too. 

For the time being, at least, they can no 
longer rely on the conscript Czech army 
either for help in Internal security opera¬ 
tions or in playing its part in the external 
defence of the Warsaw pact countries. 
They may even have to think of disarming 
some Czech units. The Russians will have 
to fill that hole in the external defences of 
eastern Europe themselves. How many 
divisions will that require in a hostile 
country ? Fourteen—the number of the 
lost Czech legions—-or more ? And how 
long will they have to be kept there ? 
By invading Czechoslovakia, the Russians 
have weakened the military strength of 
the Warsaw pact powers. They will prob¬ 
ably have to push up the number of their 
own divisions in eastern Europe above 
their recent level of 26. To the Czechs 
these will be nothing more or less than 
occupying forces—and perhaps not only to 
the Czechs. The mists of unpopularity 
will spread. 


Why did the 
Russians do it? 


Maybe the Russians meant to do it all 
along. They certainly never relinquished 
the option of settling the Czechoslovak 
problem by force. Contingency plans for 
an invasion of Czechoslovakia by Russian 
and other Warsaw pact troops must Have 
been cut and dried. Possibly the Russians 
decided not to put them into force during 
the period of maximum tension before 
and during the Ciema talks when the 
Czech leaders, strung-uj) and defiant, 
would have been most likely to try to 
resist ; but rather to wait a few weeks, 
until the Czechs could be caught off 
balance. 

But the possibility" of formal Czech 
military resistance was probably never 
taken very seriously by the Russians. Their 
real problem was (and is) not the actual 
military takeover but running the country 
afterwards. Towards solving that problem 
the delay in the military intervention— 
if that was what the Russians really 
intended &U along^-cq%tributes < 

It niavljaye freftdM 
their plans with their 
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Czechoslovakia. But by allowing the 
Czechs to enjoy the illusion of victory 
(or at least of a temporary breathing 
space) they greatly strengthened the alli¬ 
ance between the progressives in the com¬ 
munist party and the mass of the Czech 
population and still further discredited 
the Novotnyites on whom they must 
largely rely to run the country. By sub¬ 
jecting the Czechs to the sharpest and 
most bitter disillusion, they have increased 
the chances of passive resistance, and even 
of guerrilla action. And in justifying their 
action to the rest of the communist move¬ 
ment the Russians could have made out 
a better case for military intervention 
before or during the Cierna talks than 
they can now for overthrowing a com¬ 
munist government which only a few 
weeks ago they publicly accepted and 
came to terms with. 

But if the Russians did not all along 
intend to march into Czechoslovakia at 
a moment of their own choosing, some¬ 
thing must have happened since the Bratis¬ 
lava meeting to make them change their 
attitude towards the Dubcek regime. On 
the face of it, nothing has taken place 
which could remotely justify embarking 
on an enterprise which is bound to have 
a calamitous effect on Russia’s standing 
in the world at laige and in the communist 
movement. Presumably what happened 
was that the Russians changed their minds 
about Mr Dubcek’s ability (or willingness) 
to keep the situation under control. 

The renewal of Russian press attacks 
on the Czechs was triggered off by a brave 
but—in the circumstances—astonishingly 
tactless article in Liter ami Listy of August 
8th, which criticised Russia severely for 
its handling of the Czech reform move¬ 
ment. This, together with other outspoken 
articles in the Czech press, may have been 
enough to start the alarm bells ringing 
again in : the Kremlin. Mr Dubcek, at 
any rate, clearly feared as much, for he 
and his colleagues have worked long and 
Ji«r4 ' 0 ttdkt&e press into a more tt&ful 
frame of mind. 
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It was not just a matter of a few news- 

E articles. Not for nothing have the 
m press and Moscow radio been 
explaining day after day why it is impera¬ 
tive to preserve the leading role of the 
communist party and guard against the 
danger of relapsing into a “bourgeois 
democracy.” That was the crux of the 
matter. The Russians apparently con¬ 
vinced themselves that Mr Dubcek either 
could not or would not control freedom 
of expression enough to safeguard the 
communist monopoly of power in Czecho¬ 
slovakia—and by implication, sooner or 
later, in other communist countries as 
well. It is largely irrelevant whether Mr 
Dubcek has or has not broken the spirit 
or letter of whatever he may have agreed 
on (privately as well aspublicly) with the 
Russians at Cierna. Tne real point is 
that there is by now precious little meeting 
of minds between the Czech reformers and 
the men in the Kremlin over what the 
aims and method of a communist party 
should be. 


One can only guess how and When the 
Russian change of policy towards Mr Dub¬ 
cek came about. Nothing is known about 
the line-up in the Russian presidium 
during the Cierna meeting. The decision 
to come to terms with Mr Dubcek could 
have been taken by a very small majority. 
And since it can be fairly assumed that 
every member of the Russian presidium 
has—to a greater or lesser extent—serious 
reservations about the Czech reformers, it 
may not have been a major operation to 
swing the decision the other way. Yet 
the decision to invade Czechoslovakia is 
a major departure from the policies of 
hedging and compromise which the 
Russians have long pursued towards the 
Czech problem as well as many others. 
There is, therefore, a real possibility of 
a major shake-up in the Kremlin. But 
since it is virtually Impossible to build 
up a coherent picture of where each of 
the top men in the Kremlin stands, it is 
very hard to foresee exactly how far the 
shake-up will go. 

If the Russians stick to the course 
they have now embarked on—with or 
without major changes in the Kremlin— 
some of the implications for the Russian 
people and for the rest of eastern Europe 
are already clear. For the Russians it will 
mean a strengthening of the hard line 
towards intellectual unorthodoxy which 
has become increasingly pronounced over 
the past year. It will also very probably 
mean a halt to Russia’s already very 
cautious economic reform, not so much 
because of any definite decision at the 
top but because all those who are luke¬ 
warm about putting it into practice will 
be encouraged by the fate of the Czech 
reformers to be even more half-hearted. 

For the reformers and liberalisers else¬ 
where in eastern Europe, the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia has even more 
tragic implications. It implies a repudia¬ 
tion by the present Russian leaders of the 
hope (at any rate in their sphere of 
influence) that Stalinism can and ought to 
be gradually transformed into a political 
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system which would work and be accept¬ 
able in a modern, educated, industrial 
society. The Czech reformers believed 
themselves to be communists ; they cer¬ 
tainly had no intention of ^ restoring 
capitalism. If the Russians will not allow 
them to experiment boldly with ways of 
modernising their political and economic 
system, they will not allow anyone else 
to either. The men in the Kremlin are 
frightened of change, especially within 
their own borders. But by stamping oh 
it in Czechoslovakia, they may be making 
radical political change inevitable in their 
own country—not now, not probably for 
many years, but some time. 

The communists 
against Russia 

Moscow’s word is law—such was the 
international communist rule in Stalin’s 
time. But it no longer applies. By 
destroying Czech freedom with typically 
stalinist ruthlessness, his heirs have des¬ 
troyed at the same time the remnants of 
Stalin’s obedient tool, the international 
communist movement. 

The Russians’ military occupation of 
Czechoslovakia has not only provoked 
a lot of indignation in the world. It has 
also been roundly condemned by the big 
communist battalions of western Europe. 
That the Italian communists should have 
dissociated themselves from the Russian 
action is not really surprising. That the 
hitherto faithful French communists 
should express their “surprise and dis¬ 
approval ” is news indeed. This is the 
first time in half a century that the 
French communist party has not toed 
the Russian line on any major issue. 

The Italian action was predictable. 
All the factions within the party leader¬ 
ship were agreed on this issue. The left 


wing, led by Signor Ingrao, had never 
believed the party should feel bound to 
stick to Russia’s international position. 
The rightwing, headed by Signor 
Amendola, was worried about the reper¬ 
cussions in Italy of the Russian action 
and the impact it would have on the 
communists’ chances of a wide political 
alliance. As for Signor Longo, the general 
secretary, he had to think about all that 
and party unity as well. The Italian 
communists had anyway made no secret 
of their sympathy for the reformers in 
Prague. They were on tenterhooks 
throughout the Cierna conference. Then, 
just as they hoped they could relax, 
Russian troops went into action. They 
could hardly fail to protest. 

But the French party has a different 
record. In their struggles with the 
Chinese, the Russians could always rely 
on the backing of M. Waldeck Rochet. 
In tricky European communist con¬ 
ferences they could always bank on the 
French delegate throwing his weight 
behind any proposal aiming at preserving 
the cohesion of the Russian leadership. 
And yet this time M. Waldeck Rochet 
really had no choice but to condemn the 
Russians. 

The French communist party, it must 
be remembered, has just emerged from a 
major crisis, during which it was shaken 
and threatened by elements more revolu¬ 
tionary than itself. In those May days 
the French communists in the end acted 
with the utmost moderation ; they 
were guided by an electoral strategy 
which was designed ultimately to bring 
about the victory of a new popular front. 
But the strategy suffered a setback when 
the not-so-united left was badly defeated 
in the general election in June. There are 
many members of the non-communist 
left who are opposed to an alliance with 
the communists. They were ready to 
proclaim that you cannot be in favour 
of democracy in France if you 
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approve of its destruction in Gzecho- 
siovakia. M. Waldeck Rochet had to 
act promptly to forestall this damaging 
criticism. 

His action is yet another proof that 
decisions in the French communist party 
ait now being readied essentially on 
democratic grounds M. Waldeck Rochet 
knew what an awkward position the 
-Russian invasion would put his party 
in. He had travelled to Moscow and 
Prague in search of a settlement. He had 
rejoiced over the Bratislava com¬ 
promise. He, too, finally had no alterna¬ 
tive but to condemn Russia. In more 
senses than one, the Russian tanks in 
Prague have run over the last vestiges 
of international communist solidarity. 



LBJ wonders 
what's 
left to save 


ing surprisingly well informed and autho¬ 
ritative. The Czech ambassador in Wash¬ 
ington continued to speak firmly for his 
government, Whatever might have hap¬ 
pened to it. 

Along with the fate of Czechoslovakia, 
the fate of President Johrison’s European 
policy was in suspense. Since he formu¬ 
lated it in his New York speech in 
October 1966 the policy has had to run 
the triple gauntlet of the tension sur¬ 
rounding the Vietnam war, the recalci¬ 
trance of Congress and the uncertain 
state of mind of the group of Russian 
leaders who succeeded Mr Khrushchev. 
Thus the policy was not in particularly 
good shape even before Tuesday night, 
but it was still in existence ; it could show 
a few successes in the way of concrete 
agreements and an advance towards the 
nuclear non-proliferation treaty ; and the 
big prize, an eventual limitation of the 
strategic nuclear arms race, had at least 
been recognised as a common American- 
Soviet interest with the agreement in 
principle to hold talks. 


of a reversion to a fortress mentality. 
Mr Johnson is not going to give up his 
pursuit of a strategic arms limitation 
agreement with the Russians, or not in a 
hurry: yet he cannot hope to get it 
completed this year, and January will see 
a new congress and a new president. 
There may also be new pressures from 
the military establishment for costly new 
strategic weapons systems suited to a 
fortress in a naughty world: the anti- 
ballistic missile defence system will be 
only one of these. A demonstration of 
unregenerate attachment to repression by 
the collective leadership in Moscow i$ 
something that Mr Johnson could have 
done without. 


Just one supporter 

Russia's efforts to defend the invasion 
were flatly rejected by the Czech dele¬ 
gation at an emergency session of the 


FROM OUR WASHINGTON 
CORRESPONDENT 


Since the Russians had never dispersed 
their central European force after the 
Warsaw pact manoeuvres and after their 
grudging withdrawal from Czech and 
Slovak soil, they were able to re-enter 
Czechoslovaka without any massive pre¬ 
parations that might have excited at¬ 
tention. Surprise, therefore, was theirs: 
Washington learnt of what they were 
doing when they had done it. It is not 
that the Administration had been in¬ 
dulging in any particular illusions; it 
knew that the Russians might invade, 
hoped that they would have more sense 
and was clear that, if they did, the United 
States could do nothing to stop them. In 
the waiting period there was never any 
American bluffing or brave talk. 

Cautiously, President Johnson waited 
till Wednesday afternoon to make his 
statement condemning what the Warsaw 
pact armies had done. When it came, his 
statement was emphatic enough in its 
rejection of the Russian excuses, but still 
it was restrained and brief. It kept rheto¬ 
ric to a decent minimum and contained 
no speculation about what the con¬ 
sequences might be. Mr Johnson was 
waiting for more information : how were 
the invaders conducting themselves, what 
kind of response were the Czechs and 
Slovaks managing to make, what did the 
Russians intend to do about Czechoslo¬ 
vakia now that they were in possession 
of its soil ? The information was slow in 


coming in. Rather baffiingly, independent 
statements by the overthrown Czechoslo¬ 
vak government (or by isolated organs or 
surviving groutyf bf it) continued to leave 
the country b^$fcdio channels 1 that still, 
unaccountably, forked. If the Russians 


had maiflirtd to dig up any alternative 
C&teMMwk regime they showed no sign 
V oun 8 acting representative of 
; 'Cz^Ho^vakia at the United Nations 
turae&MIfl at the Security Council ineet- 


Nobody can say what the prospects are 
now for any of this. When he announced 
as his objective in 1966 “ a reconciliation 
with the East—a shift from the narrow 
concept of coexistence to the broader 
vision of peaceful engagement/' President 
Johnson was not discarding the American 
commitment to the reunion of Germany ; 
he was putting his money on the theory 
that reconciliation between East and West 
in Europe had to come first and that 
German union would be its natural conse¬ 
quence. The Kiesinger-Brandt coalition 
in Bonn seemed to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity : at last a German government 
existed which was prepared to seek 
reconciliation with the east European 
communist countries for itself. Even 
General de Gaulle fitted in with this 
aspect of American and German policy, 
if with no other ; he was an obstacle to 
the better organisation of western Europe, 
but at least he was interested in recon¬ 
ciliation with the east European countries. 

With the suppression of Czechoslovak 
independence, Herr Willy Brandt's policy 
of seeking contact With the east European 
governments has taken a hard knock. 
It makes matters worse that one of the 
governments in which Herr Brandt has 
been interested is another German govern¬ 
ment, that of Herr Ulbricht, and that 
Herr Ulbricht’s army joined in the inva¬ 
sion of Czechoslovakia. There is concern 
at the possible effect of the week’s events 
on the Kiesinger-Brandt coalition and, 
beyond that, on the state of mind of the 
German public. If American opinion has 
been given a push to the right, as seems 
not unlikely* west Germany may have 
been given a stronger push. 

Pretty plainly, though the Johnson 
Administration will have to suffer some 
taunts at its inability to act, there is 
not going to he any pressure from the 
American public for a more active mili¬ 
tary policy in Europe : people kn<iw /that 
the United States has ehotsgn on itr hands 
in Asia. If there is a danger, it is rather 


Security Council starting on Wednes¬ 
day night. The Soviet representative, 
Mr Malik, had tried to keep the Czech 
crisis off the council's agenda by insisting 
that Warsaw pact troops had marched 
at the request of the Czech govern¬ 
ment, to resist “ attempts by imperialist 
reactionaries to interfere with Czecho¬ 
slovakia's domestic affairs." 

But after outvoting the Russians and 
the Hungarians by 13 to 2, the council 
heard the Soviet argument contradicted 
by the acting head of the Czechoslovak 
delegation, Mr Jan Muzik. Speaking in 
quiet English, he declared that he had 
been instructed by his foreign minister, 
Mr Hajek, to protest against the illegal 
occupation of his country. He demanded 
the withdrawal of foreign troops “with¬ 
out delay " and called for the immediate 
release of Mr Dubcek and other arrested 
menibeis of his government. 

No one but the Hungarians—who 
might have spared a blush—supported 
the Russians. The American delegate, 
Mr George Ball, denounced the invasion 
as “a brazen violation of the United 
Nations charter." Lord Caradon called the 
invasion a tragedy for the whole world 
and presented the British Government's 
urgent appeal for the withdrawal of the 
troops. Earlier in the day, the Secretary- 
General, U Thant, had also denounced 
the Russian move. 

On Thursday* as the Czech ambassador 
flew into New York from his holiday in 
Jugoslavia, western members of the 
Security Council were preparing a draft 
resolution condemning the invasion and 
calling for the Withdrawal of Warsaw 
pact troops. But since any such resolution 
is bound to t>e vetoed by the Russians 
plans were under way to transfer the 
debate to the General Assembly under 
the ‘^uniting for peace resolution." This 
is the procedure first adopted in I9j5° 
when a. Russian veto prevented Security 
Council action on the Korean War. 
Under the terms of the resolution* the 
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On long flights you warm to KLM 

Vmmm 

KLM makes fast 
friends of long-distance 
travellers. 


Our latest set of statistics has just arrived. The 
cold, hard facts we gather to check that we're 
doing things right. The results are encouraging. 
They show that last year, KLM pas¬ 
sengers travelled an average of 2 200 
km. That’s double the airline industry 
average. It confirms our theory; You 
enjoy flying KLM on long trips. And 
no wonder. We pride ourselves on 



having the finest service in the business. Be¬ 
cause we're Dutch. Brought up to a tradition of 
friendly hospitality. To us, it comes naturally. To 
you, a very pleasant surprise. Of 
course, these facts won’t mean very 
much to you. Until your next long 
trip. That’s when you’ll warm to our 
reputation. Of being the most relia¬ 
ble airline in the world. 
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This new series of 28-page illustrated booklets 
looks at some of the challenging problems in the 
world today, isolating the real issues and giving 
the indispensable background information so easily 
lost sight of. 
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the next revolution 
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TIm background to tlw conflict how 
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involvad and what aach aide claims it 
is fighting for. 
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WHITE WORLD 
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Sines the war Europa has baan 
dominated by the US and the USSR. 
How is the old pattern, sat by the cold 
war, changing ? What part doas, or 
can, Britain play in tha now Europe ? 


The background to thawoaknasa of Whet technical developments 

the £ at tha old rata, why succauiva can ba expected next and what ara 

governments failed to correct this the legal, social, political and 
weakness and what has to ba done. business factors involvad? 

CANADA WITH TRUDEAU 

After a general election contacted by now political loaders. Canada has 
renewed its opportunities for national self-confidence and economic expansion. 
The problems are old but a younger generation is tackling them. (August) 
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strife-torn China? 
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General Assembly can be called into 
immediate emergency session on the 
request of any nine members of the 
Security Council or a majority of mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations ; it can then 
recommend collective measures to deal 
with a breach of the peace, including the 
use of armed force. 


Hopes dashed 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

One met no German on Wednesday who 
did not murmur shame at the thought 
of German troops again marching obedi¬ 
ently to suppress the modest liberties of 
the Czechs and Slovaks. The air was 
charged with emotion. Yet while early 
risers listened to the grim news on the 
radio, the unopened papers on their door¬ 
steps were still speculating hopefully about 
an imminent improvement in Bonn's 
relations with Prague and east Berlin. 

The coalition government’s would-be 
constructive new eastern policy seemed 
to l>e irretrievably scuppered overnight. 
The cabinet on Wednesday was to have 
authorised the economics minister, Herr 
Schiller, to accept an invitation to meet 
the east German minister for trade in 
Bonn, Berlin or Leipzig. The minister for 
posts and telecommunications was to be 
encouraged to seek a meeting with his east 
German counterpart. 

These would have been the first minis¬ 
terial meetings since the two Germanies 
were set up ; and the west Germans were 
ready—and hoped the east Germans were 
too—to do it without examining too 
closely just what degree of recognition 
of Herr Ulbricht's regime; this implied. 


international report 

But by Wednesday afternoon all had 
changed. After a meeting of the cabinet, 
the government spokesman whistled un¬ 
easily in the dark. The cabinet, he «*said, 
was shocked—though not altogether sur¬ 
prised—by the Warsaw pact countries' 
breach of international law. It wholly 
rejected their charge that west German 
policies were the main cause of tension 
in central Europe. The government would 
patiently pursue its policy as before. 
But, as for the. ministerial meetings, it 
had not yet madfe up its mind. 

Going through the 
motionfs in Britain 

In Britain reactions followed the expected 
course, and gave the impression of having 
been largely rehearsed some weeks ago 
and then put on file for possible future 
use. The cabinet met, Parliament was 
recalled for a two-day debate next week, 
the Trades Union Congress broke off 
relations with the unions of the occupying 
powers, and even the tiny and insignificant 
British communist party joined in the 
general condemnation of the Russian 
action. But behind the formal statements 
of the politicians and the official bodies 
was a genuine sadness that there was 
nothing they could really do to help. 

Mr Wilson, holidaying in the Stilly 
Isles, heard the news before it was broad¬ 
cast by Prague radio. * The Russian 
ambassador called upon Lord Chalfont, 
the Minister of State at the Foreign Office, 
at his home in London on Tuesday night 
with a verbal message for the Prime 
Minister. Mr Wilson and the Foreign 


21 . 

Secretary, Mr Stewart, who was adso ori 
holiday, flew back to London eaijly on 
Wednesday morning and in a later states 
ment described the Russian invasion 1 as 
a tragedy for the whole world; and a 
“ serious blow to the efforts which so many 
countries have been making to improve 
relations between East and West." Mr 
Maudling, who was leading the Tory 
party in Mr Heath's absence, took the 
same line in his television appearances 
that evening. 

By then television had made an im¬ 
pressive contribution to the mood of the 
country. At lunchtime on Wednesday 
lx>th networks had shown films of that 
morning’s Russian invasion. This had been 
piped out to Vienna by Czech television, 
and then fed to the rest of Europe by 
Eurovision. The courage shown by the 
young people of Prague, who were seen 
sitting in the roadway blocking the tanks, 
and of the Czech television crews who took 
the him and kept pumping it out to 
Europe, was profoundly moving. That 
courage was matched by the Czech diplo¬ 
mats in London who went on television in 
the evening to nail the Russian lies about 
being invited in. 

On Wednesday evening crowds several 
hundred strong demonstrated against the 
Russians, both at their embassy and at the 
Russian industrial exhibition at Earl’s 
Court. As demonstrations they were not 
wildly impressive, but the presence on the 
streets of Kensington of well known 
student protesters, including Mr Tariq 
Ali, who are more often seen leading the 
charge against the American embassy in 
Grosvenor Square, suggests that the 
London police will have their work cut out 
in Kensington this weekend. For that and 
talk is all that everyone in Britain knows 
he can do. 


THE WORLD 


International Report 


Let's finish it off 


FROM OUR LAGOS CORRESPONDENT 


Nigeria has begun what it hopes will be 
its last offensive against Biafra. At the 
beginning of this week the federal 
authorities ordered the Red Cross to halt 
its daily flights to Enugu and Calabar. 
The airports where relief supplies for 
eventual distribution in the east were being 
delivered, the government said, were now 
reserved for military purposes. 

Colonel Benjamin Adekuule’s third 
division is already advancing on Aba, 
reportedly meeting stiff, resistance along 
the north-east bank of the frno river about 


ten to 15 miles from its goal. A second 
drive is pushing towards Gwerri, but 
neither Biafran nor federal sources speak 
of much activity on that front. The dis¬ 
organised second division at Onitsha is 
being held, of necessity, in reserve. The 
Nigerian first division is expected to move 
on Okigwi from two directions, Awguto 
the north and Afikpo to the east. But 
again official silence gives, no assurance 
that action has begun, , . 

All that does seem certain is that 
Nigeria, like Lady Macbeth, believes that 


41 things without all remedy should be 
done without regret.” While its negotia¬ 
tors flew back to Addis Ababa with in¬ 
structions to keep the peace negotiations 
alive a little longer, Lagos sent its field 
commanders back to the front with 
instructions to end the nation’s protracted 
agony as quickly as possible. 

All along the soldiert have been saying 
that if only they were left alone to do 
their job without interference they could 
wrap up the rebellion in short order. They 
said that at the beginning of what was to 
have been a two-week war. In November 
the man who is now army chief-of-staff 
assured Nigerians that 44 victory is in 
sight." In January General Gowon pro- 
, ctainfed March 31st as the target date for 
i ending the war, and when it passed with¬ 
out victory he declared that tne backbone 
of the secessionists had been broken. 

Events have proved otherwise, but the 
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there were a’Ttiassacre ofctfhelicfpeopler" 
and, in particular, what feeling there 
would be m this country knowing that we 
are one of the suppliers of arms tQ the 
Federal Government. This one must tabs 
into account. 


It' wc make the supposition that it were 
the intention of the Federal Government 
not meicly to preserve the unity of 
Nigeria but to proceed without mercy 
either with the slaughter or the starva¬ 
tion of the Ibo people, or if we were 
to make the supposition that it were the 
intention of the Federal Government to 
take advantage of a military situation in 
order to throw aside with contempt any 
terms of reasonable settlement, then the 
arguments which justified the policy we 
have so far pursued would fall, and we 
would have to reconsider, and more than 
reconsider, the action we have so far 


When British support for Nigeria would and : 
Mr Michael Stewart, in Hansard for June 12th 


optimism about the present federal drive 
—swelled by a chorus of hawkish editor¬ 
ialists—seems undiminished. During the 13 
months of combat, Nigeria's troops have 
again and again demonstrated that they 
are tied to the roads, where their heavy 
artillery and armoured cars give them a 
preponderance of fire-power and terror. 
As they took one deserted town after 
another, they believed that they had 
snapped the psychological force which 
keeps Biafran resistance alive. 

Instead, in the words of one of the most 
knowledgeable European diplomats here, 
the progress of the war has given the 
Biafrans “a ghetto mentality of the kind 
that drove the Jews in Warsaw to stage 
their final insane uprising." In recent 
weeks federal planes have t>een dropping 
propaganda leaflets into Biafra urging the 
people to desert with a “safe-conduct 
pass ” which will carry them through 
Nigeria alive. Few Ibo civilians have made 
use of the opportunity and, unlike the 
German troops whose desertion heralded 
the dissolution of the Third Reich in 1945, 
the Biafran soldiery has held firm. 

With all this evidence of Ibo determina¬ 
tion already on record, it seems foolhardy 
for Lagos to believe, as it does, that the 
eventual capture of Aba, Owerri and 
Umuahia will bring Nigeria peace. 
Strategists here point out that Biafran 
guerrillas will have no haven like the 


The thoughts of 
Colonel Adekurile 

11 reported toy 0 # Telegrssl. Ameterdem : 


"I want to see no Red Cross, no Garitas, 
10 World Council of Churches, no Pope, 
10 ndMloiiRiy and no UN delegation,* 

* I want to prevent even one Ibo having 
wen one piece to eat before their 
apitulation. 

* We shoot at everything that moves.” 


And when your forces march into the 
centre of Ibo territory ? 

“^•Then we shoot at everything. Even 
things that don’t move.” 


mountains in Cuba or the jungles in north 
Malaya where they can train, rest and 
re-equip. They will have no outside sources 
of supply, and as they have not been par¬ 
ticularly skilful in defence it is believed 
t they will not be a great deal better at 
' guerrilla warfare. 

This assessment, however, overlooks the 
fanaticism of the rebellion and the likely 
hostility of the great mass of the 8 million 
Ibo people to the occupying federal troops. 
As Biafran irregulars harass Nigerian 
soldiers in Iboland, the genocide that 
easterners have long feared may become 
a reality. One experienced correspondent 
who recently spent two weeks in Biafra 
came away convinced that the seccession- 
ists have little capacity for sustaining 
guerrilla warfare but enough hatred and 
fear to make a federal occupation there 
a “waking nightmare." 

Vietnam 

It's not the third 
wave yet 

PROM OUR VIETNAM CORRESPONDENT 

Saigon is still puzzling over the significance 
of this week’s renewed Vietcong attacks. 
President Thieu admitted on Tuesday 
that he could not tell “ precisely " whether 
the sharp increase in enemy action which 
started on Sunday constituted the ex¬ 
pected new offensive. And an important 
Vietcong document released by the 
Americans the next day suggested that the 
Vietcong may not be thinking in terms of 
a “ third wave ” at all, 

Sunday’s combined assault on Tay Ninh 
city and on allied military installations in 
the surrounding province was the biggest 
offensive operation by the Vietcong 
for three months. An estimated three 
battalions took part in the attack on the 
city alone, although only one of them 
actually got into the built-up area. The 
mortar and ground attacks on a dozen 
towns in the Mekong delta which followed 
on Tuesday morning and Thursday’s 
rocket attack on Saigon, were all far 
smaller ; the biggest of these appears to 
have involved only about 200 men. 

The Vietcong have an obvious interest 
in keeping the allied forces in Tay Ninh 
on the defensive, and their attacks may 
have been intended to do just that. Tay 
Ninh is a key province, both militarily and 
politically. It lies just across the border 
from some important Vietcong bases in 
Cambodia ; the one North Vietnamese 
and two Vietcong divisions that operate 
in this area are thought to have moved 
back towards this border in recent months. 
It is also the centre of the Cao Dai sect, 
which is split into several factions, by no 
means all of them supporters of the govern¬ 
ment. It remains to be seen whether the 
Cao Dai blame the government for letting 
the Vietcong in, or whether they are 
pushed to greater co-operation with the 
Saigon leaders against a common ;enemy. 

The attacks on the delta towns also 


served an evident purpose in weakening 
the Sense of security there, and increasing 
the strain on economic relations between 
the delta and Saigon. These are already 
suffering from rapidly rising transport 
costs, and a resultant collapse of the price 
the peasant can get for his rice. Inevitably 
one of the important bridges on Highway 
Four to the delta was among Tuesday 
morning's targets ; Vietcong sappers 
successfully dropped one of its spans. 

The strategy that governed both sets 
of attacks this week may well be no more 
than the long-term one of applying con¬ 
tinuous military pressure until a political 
change takes place. According to the Viet¬ 
cong document released this week and 
dated June 10th, the Vietcong gave up 
the hope of launching a once-and-for-all 
offensive only a few days after the start of 
the Tet attack on January 31st. Since then 
they have been following their old strategy 
of fighting on the assumption that only 
military victories can pave the way to 
political victories. It cafi still be argued 
that the Vietcong are making the real 
running at the moment. But can they run 
hard enough ? 

Singapore and Malaysia 

Glad but doubtful 


FROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR 
CORRESPONDENT 

Having belatedly .become accustomed to 
the idea that the British are actually 
going, it is not easy for Malaysians and 
Singapoieans to get themselves readjusted 
to the thought that conceivably they 
might be staying after all. But Mr Heath’s 
promise on behalf of the Conservative 
party has been generally welcomed ; 
significantly, more in the Chinese and 
Indian language press than in the English 
“ A positive approach to the problems of 
security/’ said Singapore’s prime minister, 
Mr Lee Kuan Yew, adding that 11 although 
the dockyard section of the naval base 
complex is being converted for civilian 
use, these plans could be adjusted to meet 
the needs of any proposal which will 
enhance the security of the region.” 

But there was also much scepticism. 
“Even if the Conservative party forms 
the next government, its members still 
disagree about stationing troops east of 
Suez," editorialised the Nanyang Siang 
Pao: “ security can scarcely be served 
if any east-of-Suez commitment liecomes* 
a party political football in Britain.” “ The 
danger is that some people may use 
Heath’s statements as a rationale for their 
wishful thinking,” a Malaysian official 
said. 

It is therefore unlikely that there will 
be any major change in the two govern¬ 
ments’ planning. It has been asked 
whether “re-establishing the British pre¬ 
sence ” will still be what they want in 
1971. But it is alu* recognised that 
Mr Heath's intention could be realised in 
several ways. The British could simply 
slow down the final withdrawal, perhaps 
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to 1975. A more permanent British con¬ 
tribution to the area’s air-defence plans 
would certainly be feasible. Another 
possibility is that Malaysia will now post¬ 
pone the conversion of the Terendak 
military camp in Malacca (due to be 
evacuated, under present plans, in 
1969-70) in the hope that the Common¬ 
wealth brigade will be reactivated. 

Mr Heath’s proposal for the naval base 
is in accord with Tunku Abdul Rahman’s 
idea of five-power control of base facilities. 
By 1971 the dockyard will be doing 
mainly civilian worit, and it is questioned 
whether the naval base could then be 
easily or inexpensively put back on a 
completely military footing. But pretty cer¬ 
tainly a five-power naval presence would 
be welccime. It could perhaps be sus¬ 
tained by a combination of civilian and 
military installations. The Malaysians and 
Singaporeans would like to see a specific 
British capacity to intervene rather than 
a Mr Healey’s “ general capability ” based 
in Europe. 

But all these considerations are really 
secondary to the question of the form and 
content the Tories would be willing to 
give to the Anglo-Malaysian defence 
treaty. Presumably one effect of Mr 
Heath’s statements will be to encourage 
Malaysia to await the outcome of the next 
British election before concluding the 
revision of the treaty, notice of which 
was given at the five-power conference 
in June. On this vital question Mr Heath 
was not reported as saying anything. 
And Malaysia and Singapore are too well 
aware of the fragility of sterling to be 
over-optimistic about the rejigging Mr 
Heath might, in fact, be able to afford. 
Would he be willing to go against 
the tide if by the time he became prime 
minister the Americans were well on their 
way to retreating from the Asian main¬ 
land ? In sum, between his hedging and 
local doubts, there 11 was plenty of room 
to wonder whether three years hence his 
intent would be able to find practical 
expression. 


Latin America 

The church 
embattled 


Preceded by a message denouncing the co¬ 
existence of “empty privilege and 
atrocious poverty,” the Pope flew in fo the 
eucharistic congress at Bogoti in 
Colombia on Thursday. Was it enough 
for a continent where this week nearly 
800 priests issued an appeal defending the 
tight of the poor to defend themselves 
with violence against “ the violence of the 
rich”? 

, Our Latin AmeHcdn torhipondenl 
Ye ports from Bogotd Y 
The much-heralded “ revolution ” in 
die Latin American church has begun. 
The debate has become a fight. The 
catalyst of this new phase was ft>pe Paul 



himself, the first Bishop of Rome to set 
foot in Latin America. 

The convulsion in the church 'reflects 
the political debate throughout the area. 
The attack on underdevelopment in the 
encyclical Populorum progressio and the 
repudiation of birth-control in Humanae 
vitae are burning questions in these coun¬ 
tries, which contain a third of the 
world’s Roman Catholic population. 
The church has more influence here on 
family life and social aspirations than any 
other institution. 

The church’s own conflict is between the 
conservatives, still in the majority but 
neither united nor convincingly led, and 
the self-styled progressive factions. Laymen 
are equally involved ; the encouragement 
of the “ lay apostolate ” by Rome has 
already borne fruit, though not all of it 
can be to the Pope’s taste. Governments, 
the armies, the bourgeoisie, teachers, 
students and workers are all caught up in 
the argument in a manner inconceivable 
in a Protestant or more secularised 
society. 

The choice of Bogotd was itself contro¬ 
versial : Chilean and other progressives 
denounced the implied support for the 
“ brutal oligarchy ” of Colombia and its 
41 reactionary ” hierarchy. This was one 
reason why militants, led by priests, occu¬ 
pied Santiago cathedral two weeks ago. 
Though their archbishop, Cardinal Raul 
Silva, severely rebuked them, he himself 
is an enlightened prelate who has tem¬ 
pered his formal obedience to Humanae 
vitae with some nice ambiguities. The 
support of some churchmen for a family- 
plannjng clinic in Santiago is no secret. 

Part of the “revolution” is thus a 
crisis of obedience. The Osservatore 
Romano drew attention to it, reminding 
believers that the church is not and never 
can be a democracy, because, of the 
unique authority invested in the succes¬ 
sors of St Peter. But a growing number 
of Latjn American priests woUbi Jike to 
change this tradition and fclot e|st wjth it. 

At the ninth conference ot' Brazilian 
bishops last month $5® priests submitted a 
petition asking that bishops Should > W 
appointed only aftCt consultation with the 
clergy and laity of the diocese and priests 


only with, the approval 6f their parish¬ 
ioners ; that, ordinary priests should be 
appointed to some posts traditionally 
filled only by bishops ; that priests should 
l^e allowed to marry, and married men be 
eligible for ordination ; and that priests 
should lie allowed to form “trade 
unions.” It was a remarkable litany of 
dissent. 

This agitation goes with a quasi-socialist 
conception of the church’s role based on 
the social encyclicals. Instead of promising 
a better life hereafter, the revolutionary 
priests, developing the teaching of prelates 
like Dorn Helder Camara, the archbishop 
of Recife, are becoming increasingly active 
in politics. Protected by the cloth, they 
fill vacuums caused by the suppression of 
radical political opposition. In Argentina, 
where the press is timorous and self- 
censoring and the hierarchy conservative, 
the left-wing priests openly attack the 
“ pro-imperialist ” economic policies of the 
Ongania government. In Bolivia they have 
denounced wage reductions by the state 
mining corporation. 

Father Helder (he has renounced the 
externals of his rank) is regarded by the 
local oligarchy as a subversive, and 
welcomes it. His simple but effective 
message links Christian charity with ideas 
on the unjust domination of the poor 
countries by the rich. He. embraces 
marxism as a form of humanism and 
attacks “foreign trusts.” According to 
him, and the majority of the clerical left 
wing, a social revolution is coming here 
anyhow and perhaps sooner than govern¬ 
ments and bourgeoisie think. Therefore it 
is the church’s bounden duty to help it 
along. Evolution is not enough“ active 
non-violence” is needed, 

For some, this is’hot enough ; it will 
end only in compromise. Che Guevara 
has been praised in several pulpits. The 
Colombian priest, Father Camilo Torres, 
who was killed fighting alongside castroist 
guerrillas, is the protomartyr of this 
faction. But it lacks weight among the 
progressives. Its chief effect has been to 
harden the conservatives in their “ societies 
for the defence of God, family and 
property ” and to discredit more reason¬ 
able reformers. 
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What business 
do we have 
opening two 
more offices in 
Latin America? 


Yours. It’s the same reasoning 

that prompts us to open a new branch 
in Long Island ... or to send an invest¬ 
ment officer to talk to your key 
executives. 

It’s all part of total performance 
banking—the ability to do the whole job 
for you, from managing your em¬ 
ployees’ checking accounts or your 
executives’ investments to putting a 
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Buenos Aires, Argentina, and Lima, 
Peru pave the way for you in a market 
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400% . . . electric power consumption 
is up 300% ... and population will top 
400-million by the 1980’s. 

The potential is there for your 
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Chairman Boggs and his counsal: "No controversy, please I 



Vietnam goes to Chicago 


Washington, DC 


Democratic opponents of President John¬ 
son's Vietnam policy have been promising 
themselves a public debate on the war in 
the full forum of the Democratic National 
Convention for the past twelve months 
and on Tuesday in Chicago they will 
probably see their wish fulfilled. What 
happened to Czechoslovakia last Tuesday 
night will not deter them, though it makes 
their task harder since it will help to turn 
the climate of the convention against 
them. With the occupation of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, east-west reconciliation, has had 
a set-back and pleas for compromise and 
concessions in dealing with communist 
enemies have lost persuasiveness. Thus it 
will be even harder Shan it might have 
been to induce a majority pf the con¬ 
vention to tell President Johnson, or his 
successor, how they ought to handle their 
negotiations with Hanoi. 1 
The movement to insert a “ peace 
plank ” in the platform (the party's policy 
statement for the campaign) started long 
ago before there Was much serious 
thought of a rival candidate to President 
Johnson. Since then Senator McCarthy 
entered the list as a presidential candi¬ 
date ; President Johnson withdrew ; 
Senator Robert Kennedy challenged Mr 


McCarthy for the leadership of the 
opposition forces and was killed ; Senator 
McGovern offered himself as a rallying- 
point for the leaderless Kennedy followers. 
Divided about the leadership, and 
mostly despondent about the outcome of 
the fight for the presidential nomination, 
Mr Johnson’s critics stick to their demand 
for a formal retreat from his Vietnam 
policy. The Democratic Platform Com¬ 
mittee spent part of this week in 
Washington listening to their pleas and 
to counter-pleas from the Administration’s 
defenders. 

11 We will call,” said Senator McCarthy 
in the culminating speech of his campaign 
last week, “for a Democratic platform 
which recognises the failure of past 
policy.” Accordingly, he proposed to the 
platform committee a passage about the 
war which would have the party express 
its “willingness to yield to the lessons of 
history.” This act of contrition is probably 
the hardest of his demands ; however, he 
also made specific r proposals for, action 
and these are not easy, either, They 
include an immediate halt, to the bombing 
of North Vietnam, a cutting back of the 
American “search and destroy” opera¬ 
tions in South Vietnam and American 


pressure to form a new South Vietnamese 
government " including substantial par¬ 
ticipation by the national liberation 
front.” All these points are in dispute 
between the Democratic factions and the 
differences are too wide and sharp to be 
bridged by any ambiguous form of words. 

Vice President Humphrey, understand¬ 
ably enough, has carried ambiguity as far 
as it would decently go, affirming in turn 
his agreement with his chief, the Presi¬ 
dent, and his failure to see anything 
irreconcilable in his differences with the 
President's critics. As things now stand, 
Mr Humphrey seems to have the votes 
that he needs, whether to control the 
convention’s procedure or to secure his 
own nomination as presidential candidate. 
But it is in his interest to avoid head-on 
collisions if he can. That President 
Johnson feels the same interest is by no 
means clear. “ It’s one thing when you 
are seeking responsibility,” Mr Johnson 
told the Veterans of Foreign Wars at 
Detroit on Monday, “and it's another 
when you have it.” He said with some 
emphasis that he would not stop the 
bombing and would not reduce the scale 
of the American effort unless and until 
the North Vietnamese made a serious 
move toward peace themselves. 

Another statement of the Admini¬ 
stration’s position was made directly to the 
platform committee on Tuesday by Mr 
Dean Rusk, the Secretary of State—whose 
appearance was cut short by the news of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia. Before he 
departed in haste to find out what was 
going on in Europe, Mr Rusk briefly 
turned down the main proposals of the 
critics and made a plea that the Demo¬ 
cratic Convention should restrain itself 
from trying to lay down the course that 
the Vietnamese negotiations should take. 
A party convention, he ; said “cannot 
devise negotiating tactics”; it should 
content itself with stating objectives and, 
if it made clear in simple terms that the 
American purpose in Vietnam was an 
early and honourable peace, the nation’s 
interest woud be served. As advice to con¬ 
vention managers in general this is not 
bad and it was stated in civil and lucid 
terms. But Mr Rusk, civil and lucid as he 
is, has been to the well top often by now 
to hold much water as a persuader of 
contending politicians and jit is doubtful if 
his appeal swayed a single vote among the 
116 members of the committee* 

Senator Edward Kennedy intervened in 
the Vietnam debate at mid-week in his 
first political speech since the assassination 

Continued on page 29 
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Behind barbed wire 

, 

Chicago has seen nine Democratic party 
conventions before but it is not quite sure 
how it will cope with the tenth. So much 
trouble has been forecast that the real question 
to be answered by the four-day meeting next 
week is not whom the party will nominate 
for President but whether the city and the 
party can emerge without disaster. 

If public order is not preserved, the fault 
will not be Mayor Daley's. The autocratic 
Democrat who ruiis Chicago, and who has 
insisted on the convention being held there 
in spite of strikes and the risk of gathering 
together middlc«class white politicians in the 
middle of a Negro slum in August, has 
summoned an assembly of armed men that 
would be ample for a small-scale war. In, 
over, under and around the International 
Amphitheatre in south-west Chicago will be 
about 2,000 of the city’s 10,000 policemen 
(all of whom will be on 12-hour shifts), 1,000 
agents of the Secret Service and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 200 firemen trained 
in bomb disposal, a 300-man riot squad and 
several thousand soldiers from the National 
Guard. The hall has been encircled w'ith a 
chain-link fence, topped off with barbed wire, 
and there will be little chance of a surprise 
attack from above; no aircraft w ill be 
allowed within a radius of five miles. 

The worst trouble that could arrive w'ould 
probably be a race riot. The police arc also 
gearing for rqwdincss from formal groups 
of protesters who have promised to 
summon as many as 100,000* demon¬ 
strators to the scene. But none of the plans 
announced in advance call for violence. The 
National Mobilisation Committee to End the 
War in Vietnam hopes to organise a big 
march outside the convention hall next Wed¬ 
nesday, the day the. presidential candidate 
is likely to be chosen, plus a sardonic anti¬ 
birthday party to celebrate President 
Johnson’s sixtieth birthday next Tuesday. The 
Coalition for ah Open Convention, composed 
of supporters of Senator McCarthy, has 
acccedcd to his request that they should not 
demonstrate their enthusiasms publicly in 
Chicago, but many of the Senator’s youthful 
partisans will probably turn up anyway. The 
Vippics (the Youth International Party), who 
could be mistaken for hippies, have promised 
nothing more violent than nominating a pig 
for President and there is some talk of women 
baring one, or two, breasts for peace, or 
social reform. Whatever happens, the police 
are unlikely to be amused and have prepared 



tented prisons to handle a record catch. 

The public will not be admitted to the 
amphitheatre and guest tickets are severely 
limited. Even the 2,989 delegates, nearly as 
many alternates and about 7,000 accredited 
journalists are not going to find it easy to 
piss the various security checks and slip past 
the mock columns cleverly designed to make 
the only open entrance (the others being 
locked) resemble the portico of the White 
House. Once inside, the delegates will not 
find all sweetness and light. Their job is 
ostensibly to cast a vote for a presidential 
nominee. (Some, in fact, have only half a 
vote. This procedure is designed to help the 
Democratic party organisation from each 
state to send as many people to the con¬ 
vention with the lofty status of “ full 
delegates" as it did in 1964—even though 
the delegation’s number of votes has been 
reduced under a complicated formula which 
apportions delegates on the basis of a state’s 
population and its past support of Demo¬ 
cratic candidates.) Vet the legitimacy of 
nearly one-third of these delegates, who claim 
to be representatives of the party members 
in their state, is being challenged. 

The road to compromise will not be any 
smoother because of the strike by electrical 
workers against the Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company. Mr Daley wheedled the strikers 
into installing, without pay, extra cables in 
the convention hall. (He failed, or did not 
try, to get the strikers to provide extra cables 
outside the hall, with the result that nothing 
that happens outside—such as demonstrations 
—will be televised live.) In spite of his 
efforts, telephones on the convention floor 
will be in short supply. At the hotels in 
the centre of Chicago, where the candidates 
haye their headquarters, things are even more 
grave; there are sale) to be only 40 lines to 
connect all three major candidates, plus the 
Democratic National Committee, with the 
outside world. 

Travelling between hotels, air and rail 
terminals and the convention hall will be 
no snap either. Most of Chicago's taxi cabs 
are out on strike, although their dispute could 
be settled before the convention opens; the 
bus drivers are threatening to stop work too. 
The Democrats have hired 125 buses to help 
shuttle the conventioneers along the slum-lined 
route between the hall and their beds. 

The candidates themselves have done what 
they could to reduce tensions and delays. The 
newest, Senator McGovern of South Dakota, 
asked that the traditional demonstrations 
(cavorting and whooping around the conven- 



“ Have ft good convention, dear." 


tion floor) be abolished. The others agreed 
and so dkf the organising committee, although 
Mayor Daley dbes not. Mr Humphrey went 
further to ask that nominating and seconding 
speeches be kept short and that the platform 
be released a full day before it was to be 
voted on, to give time for discussion without 
open clashes. The news that Governor 
Hughes pf Iowa, Senator Young of Ohio atid 
Senator, Bayh of Indiana have asked their 
state delegations not to nominate them, in 
the loyal and futile tradition of naming 
“ favourite sons ” as presidential candidates 
on the first ballot, means that the nominating 
procedures should be faster than the 
Republicans’ recent orgy of tedjum. - 
Come to think of it, there is one more 
mystery hanging over the convention. Will 
President Johnson come ? People assume that 
he is dictating the convention arrangements 
from Washington, although there is some 
dispute about whether hr is trying to help 
Mr Humphrey or not. But if he turns up 
in person, his birthday would call for some 
sort of celebration of the adulatory sort that 
he received at the convention in 1964 and the 
same feelings might be hard for the delegates 
to muster. As in 1964 there will be a keening 
for a lost Kennedy which, rather than the 
birthday, could be the emotional high spot of 
the week. Mr Johnson musl decide w-hether 
attending the convention is worth the risk 
of a cool reception that might harm his 
efforts to polish his reputation for posterity. 



state. £622 m ft It 1312 votes needed for nomination!" 
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These securities having been sold , this announcement appears as a matter oj tecord only. 
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of his bifather Robert. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, he dealt fairly severely with 
the Administration’s war policy, observing 
that the war "is long past any ufeful pur¬ 
pose it once might have been thought to 
serve/* He, too, urged an unconditional 
termination of the bombing of North 
Vietnam, to be followed by a negotiated 
withdrawal of allied troops and North 
Vietnamese troops from South Vietnam. 
He made it clear that he thought it 
futile for the Administration to set as a 
condition that all communist violence in 
South Vietnam must cease. Unlike Mr 
McCarthy, however, Mr Kennedy stopped 
short of demanding a coalition govern¬ 
ment in Saigon to include the National 
Liberation Front; under his plan, "neither 
Hanoi nor Washington will try in Paris 
to either require, or rule out, a coalition 
government. 

Efforts have been going on in Washing¬ 
ton, and will continue in Chicago, tb pro¬ 
duce a statement on Vietnam acceptable 
to all the main groups of critics of the 
war. It is not clear that these efforts will 
succeed. The largest and most determined 
group of critics, that of Senator McCarthy, 
has no obvious interest in compromise; it 
wants to fight the Humphrey forces on 
the convention floor and, if it fails in the 
forlorn hope of shaking a large body of 
delegates out of their allegiance to him, 
to establish a record of articulate dissent 
that will serve for the future. 


Disputed delegates 

Chicago, Illinois 

As chairman of the Credentials Commit¬ 
tee, Governor Richard Hughes of New 
Jersey occupies die hottest seat of the 
1968 Democratic National Convention. 
The challenges raised, from various 
quarters on various grounds, involve dele¬ 
gations from 18 states and delegates which 
may number a thousand or more. With 
such numbers at issue, Governor Hughes 
had little dioice but to rule out of order 
a motion to deny contested delegates their 
seats until their cases had been decided. 

Some of the credentials disputes arise 
inevitably from past party history ; some 
raise new questions for the future ; many 
reflect the depth and ferocity of the 
present divisions among the Democrats. 
The case of Mississippi presented least 
difficulty, because the unsatisfactory com¬ 
promise in which the Mississippi creden¬ 
tials dispute ended at the last convention 
did at least include a clear ruling about 
what was to happen next time. The report 
finally adopted laid down that the " call " 
(the formal letter of summons) for the 
1968 convention should be so worded that 
a delegation would not he legitimate unless 
the state party from which it came assured 
the voters in the state of " the opportunity 
to participate fully in party affairs” 
regardless of race or colour. This was in 
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addition to the usual wording that requires 
state parties to ensure that the voters later 
get a chance to vote for the national 
party's nominees. The Mississippi delega¬ 
tion had been challenged on the grounds 
of party loyalty as well as racial monopoly, 
and on Tuesday it was rejected by 84 
votes to 10, allowing the loyalists, half of 
them Negroes, to be seated. 

The difficulty for the party managers 
gathered in Chicago is to know how far 
it is safe to force the Mississippi principles 
on parties in the other southern states. 
The cases of Alabama and Georgia are 
hardly less flagrant, to mention only two. 
The “ regular ” Alabama delegates are 
pledged to Mr George Wallace and are 
obviously not going to support any Demo¬ 
cratic presidential candidate. The manner 
in which Governor Maddox's Georgia 
delegation, also strong in Wallace sup¬ 
porters, was chosen is also difficult to 
defend. Unfortunately for Vice President 
Humphrey and his supporters, however, 
the dissident movement in Georgia was 
taken over by supporters of Senator 
McCarthy ; Mr Humphrey’s men, who 
form the majority of the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee, had to consider not only the 
principle of the thing, but whether they 
wanted to give Senator McCarthy 
Georgia's 43 votes. 

Alabama, for its part, sought to turn 
the tables on the McCarthy forces by 
raising the question of their party loyalty : 
there are plenty of McCarthy delegates 
who would be reluctant to declare their 
readiness to support anyone whom the 
Democrats nominate for the Presidency, 
whoever he may be. 

Generally speaking it is Mr Humphrey's 
supporters who have the power of decision 
on these and other procedural matters, 
hut the considerations which they have 
to weigh are complex. They cannot afford 
to write off the South, including even 
Texas, altogether. But they also cannot 
afford to ignore the feelings of black 
voters in the North, already less than 
enchanted with Mr Humphrey and his 
cause. As things stand his supporters hold 
the majority in the convention’s various 
official bodies and the probable majority 
of delegate votes, so that to encourage 
fluidity and confusion by entertaining a 
lot of challenges to delegates is obviously 
not in their interest. Yet to drive the 
McCarthy faction into irreconcilable oppo¬ 
sition by standing pat on every point 
would have its disadvantages, too ; once 
Mr Humphrey is nominated he will have 
to fight the Republicans and he will need 
all the support he can get. 

Manifestly in the minority after all 
their efforts, but still carrying a lot of 
momentum, Senator McCarthy’s forces are 
naturally tempted to make the most of 
any question of credentials that can be 
raised. Honest conviction has, however, 
also played a part both in their attacks 
on white domination in the South and in 
their challenges to the composition of some 
northern delegations. Those to delegates 
from Washington State, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota and Connecticut were defeated 
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in committee but narrowly enough, rift 
three cases, to permit an appeal to the 
floor next week. What the McCarthykes 
claim is that the principle “one man, one 
vote," upheld by the Supreme Court in 
respect of State Legislatures, should also 
apply to the processes within the states 
by which the men who make up the 
national nominating conventions are 
selected. 


Fed's mini-cut 


It was the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, the smallest of the 12 
regional Reserve Banks, which took the 
first step toward a lower discount rate 
last week and it was the smallest step 
possible: a reduction from 5J per cent 
to 5^ per cent in the interest it charges 
on loans to its member banks. No doubt 
the bigger Reserve Banks will swing into 
line, more or less reluctantly, hut the 
only one to do so at once was the small 
one at Richmond, Virginia. The biggest 
of all, in New York, feels that inflationary 
pressures are still dangerously strong. 

It is ten years since so small a signal 
about monetary policy has been issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board (which must 
approve all changes in the discount rate) 
and there is disagreement about its exact 
meaning. The board itself said that the 
change was primarily technical, to align 
the discount rate with the changes in 
money market conditions resulting from 
the passage of the surtax and the cut in 
government spending required by Con¬ 
gress ; these reduce the Treasury's need 
for financing. Some observers point 
out that the Fed more or less promised 
that there could he a reduction in interest 
rates if Congress demonstrated fiscal 
restraint. Mr Johnson was quick to 
welcome the step as an aid to the ailing 
building industry ; the Administration 
counts on an expansion of housebuilding 
to prevent a healthy cooling down of the 
economy from turning into a recession. 

Whether the expected cooling off is 
imminent is far from clear. In July, the 
month in which the surtax went into 
effect, the lx>oin surged on, with a small 
increase in industrial production, a large 
one in personal incomes and a strikingly 
good month for retail trade, which rose 
by 3 per cent from the June level. 
This may have been the boom’s swan¬ 
song ; there are special reasons, unlikely 
to recur, for all this prosperity ; many 
people bought cars, for example, because 
they seem sure to cost more soon. But 
uncertainty about whether the boom is 
ending is one factor in the Fed’s caution. 

Another must be the balance of inter¬ 
national payments. The figures for the 
second quarter look splendid : a deficit, 
on the customary liquidity basis, of only 
$150 million, the lowest in two years, 
compared with $660 million in the first 
quarter. But special factors helped to 
produce this pleasing result: purchases 
by foreign countries, particularly Canada, 
and by a group of west Gcrtnan 
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banks of special American government 
securities and a continued rise—to the 
largest total ever known—in foreign 
buying of the shares of American com¬ 
panies. The official release itself conceded 
that apart from these developments the 
results in the second quarter were 
probably not very different from those 
of the preceding three months. A dis¬ 
heartening; further fall, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury likes to think 
will he remedied hy the surtax, took 
place in the’ trade balance ; the surplus 
plunged to a mere $15 million. 

No change is expected in the prime 
rate, which banks charge to their most 
favoured business borrowers until the big 
Reserve Banks swing into line and it may 
come slowly then. But if the immediate 
impact of the Fed's mini-cut is slight, it 
is nevertheless a signal that the central 
.bank is prepared to welcome, in time, a 
de-escalation of today's extraordinariK 
high interest rates. 


No black Joshua 

Memphis, Tennessee 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con¬ 
ference, founded in 1957 hy the late 
Martin Luther King, met last week in 
Memphis, the city where he was assas¬ 
sinated four months ago. Its annual con¬ 
vention ended with I)r Ralph Abernathy 
confirmed as Dr King's successor, but with 
few of SCLC's problems solved. SCLG 
is well used to outsiders sniping at its 
poor organisation and to militant blacks 
questioning its resolve. While Dr King 
was alive it relied heavily on his ability 
to pull irons from the fire after a succes¬ 
sion of administrative disasters. Most 
responsible Negroes reckoned that Di 
King's idea for a poor people’s march on 
Washington this year would overextend 
even his power to produce miracles and 
when he was dead it certainly over¬ 
extended the capacities of his successors. 

Because of the poor people's campaign 
(which continues in a limited way), because 
of SCLC’s major part in drives to register 
Negroes to vote and because of the effec¬ 
tive economic boycott, Operation Bread¬ 
basket in Chicago, SCLC can still claim 
to lead the civil rights and anti-poverty 
movement. But neither this leadership, nor 
its own internal leadership, goes uh- 
questioned anv longer. The problem is 
one of generations. SCLC has a board of 
elders which presents a chosen leader to 
the army of young workers s for 41 approval." 
There is no such thing as a formal vote 
for leaders and few radical ideas born 
down in the ranks ever filter upwards 
as far as the board. 

Thus when Dr King died many who 
had grown up in his shadow wished that 
the Reverend Andrew Young, the 
cleverest member of his staff, had suc¬ 
ceeded him in place of Mr Abernathy. 
Others thought (and still think) that 
fe widowed Mrs Coretta King might 
1 bridge the growing generation gap 
>ng blacks. Since then a young and 


dazzling figure from Chicago, the Rever¬ 
end Jesse Jackson, who provides the 
thrust behind Operation Breadbasket, 
has drawn much attention particularly 
among the young and the very angry 
,who people the northern cities. But 
both he and Mr Young lack something 
—Mr Young a compelling public pre¬ 
sence, Mr Jackson a wide experience 
of civil rights activities. Similarly the 
two other outstanding figures in SCLC, 
Mr James Bevel (its theoretician and 
philosopher) and Mr Hosea Williams (its 
chief activist) lack the balance which 
would he necessary to keep unified and 
vital such a vaguely constituted group. 

So Mr Abernathy emerged the leader, 
not perfect to any but acceptable to all 
but a few. His inevitable tactic lias been 
to appeal to militancy without abandoning 
SCLC's pledge to non-violence which so 
maddens black extremists. Thus from 
Memphis he warned the white man that 
Operation Breadbasket would grow (it 
has already forced several Chicago 
branches of the big A&P chain to dose 
down): 14 We are going to hit you not 
in the head with a rock or a brick or a 
little but where it hurts the most . . . 
in the pocketbook." 

He uttered a warning about the coming 
presidential elections: black voting power, 
he said, would be withdrawn from its 
traditional beneficiary, the Democratic 
party, unless the party's nominee agreed 
to get out of V ietnam, promised a guaran¬ 
teed income and freed himself from such 
political embarrassments as Senator James 
Eastland, the Mississippi plantation owner. 
Mr Abernathy and others urged their 
followers to concentrate instead on voting 
in local elections such as those for school 
boards, state legislatures and so on. Mr 
Abernathy did all he could, in fact, to 
sound like the new Joshua that so many 
embittered black people from the North 
now call for. But he does not yet look 
that part. 


Implausible runner 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
ATLANTA 

Governor Lester Maddox finally 
announced himself a candidate for the 
Democratic party's presidential nomina¬ 
tion only a week before the nominating 
convention was to open in Chicago. He 
wanted, he said, “ to talk to every 
American who is concerned about the 
safety of his wife, his children and his 
family." It was a peculiarly southern 
version of the pitch for the national “ law 
and order" vote. According to Mr 
Maddox America is in Vietnam because 
it 44 gave way in Cuba, compromised in 
Korea " and lias allowed communism' to 
grow unfettered inside America itself. 

When Mr Maddox became Governor 
of Georgia 20 months ago as the 
result of a freak three-way vote, .one of 
his own heroes, Mr Barry Goldwafer, was 
led to remark that Georgia 44 all 'of a 



Last-minute Lester 


sudden has a fellow that belongs back in 
the stone age." Many of his racist com¬ 
panions, among them Mr George Wallace, 
who is running for President as the 
candidate of an independent third party, 
regard Mr Maddox as an absurd figure. 
He is, as one close observer says, 44 the 
little man’s revenge on change and big 
government." He thrives on attention 
when it is paid to him. And the desire 
to lx? on national television figured largely 
in the decision to go ahead with his 
implausible candidacy. 

In 1964 Mr Maddox first became 
famous when he was photographed 
running Negroes out of his restaurant 
with an axe handle and a gun at the start 
of what was to become a celebrated civil 
rights case. Once Governor, he disarmed 
his critics temporarily with an inaugural 
speech that was moderate and statesman¬ 
like. He quickly employed more Negroes 
in the state government than ever before 
and personally acted to get better con¬ 
ditions in prisons and earlier release of 
prisoners. Since then, however, Mr 
Maddox has slipped back into his old 
self, openly encouraging the extremist 
John Birch Society, losing any rapport 
that he had with the State Legislature, 
indulging more frequently his yen for 
instant government and instant, erratic 
street corner press conferences. He has 
also, since the death of Martin Luther 
King (whose headquarters were in 
Georgia’s capital city, Atlanta), become 
noticeably nervous that violence might be 
directed against him or his family. 

Mr Maddox seeks the same constituency 
as Mr George • Wallace, but lacks the 
stature to put it together nationally as 
Mr Wallace has done. For this reason 
even those delegates to the Democratic 
convention in Chicago who agree with 
mdst of his views are unlikely u> vote for 
him. But by threatening to do so they 
may hope to exert the same pressure on 
Vice President Humphrey as the southern 
Republicans' managed to exert * on Mr 
Richard Nixon ih Miami two weeks ag°* 
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*411 of then* Debentures have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

! 

$ 20 , 000,000 

Warner-Lambert Overseas Inc. 

4Vi% Convertible Guaranteed Debentures Due 1988 

(Convertible from May 1,1989 into 

, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company Common Stock at $58 a Share) 

Interest payable February 1 and August 1 

. Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 

MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. V . AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 
ARNHOLD AND S . BLEICHROEDER, INC. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 
BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANC A PRO VINCI ALE LOMBARD A BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 

Limited 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE MOBILIERE ET INDUSTRIELLE 

BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

BURKHARDT & CO. CAZENOVE & CO. COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 

CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITO ITALIANO 
DILLON, READ A CO. INC. 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNATIONALE, S.p.A. ROBERT FLEMING A CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. 

Llmlt.il 

HARRIS & PARTNERS INC. HILL, SAMVEL & CO. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Limited ,\: t 

W. E. HUTTON UNDERWRITING LTD. KLEINWORT, BENSON KREDIETBANK N.V. 

Limit*! 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) . LEHMAN BROTHERS 

LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE & CO. MEES A HOPE 

IncrporMlwd 

MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. 

DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBEBGER, MALLET A CIE 
RHBINISCHE GIROZENTRALE UNO PROVINZIALBANK 


COMMERZBANK 
Aktiengeeeltechaft 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

Limited 

THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

Aktiengeeelhehaft 

DRESDNER BANK 

Akt iengeeellechaft 


SAMUEL MONTAGU Ft CO. 

Limited 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR.A CHE. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Sccurttlm Vndcr'crtl* Limited 

MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. 

LlmlMl ■' 

PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 

Limited 

SOCIETE GENERALS BE BANQUE S.A. 


SOCIETE GENERALS 
STRAUSS, TURNBULL & CO. 
C. G. TRINKAUS 
Aufutt tO, 1868. 


SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 
S. G. WARBURG A CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 
Incorporated 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD A CO . 

Limited 
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The Hotel Ivoire is typical of InterContinental Hotels in Africa. Located in the residential section of Abidjan, 
Republic of the Ivory Coast, it has 207 modern rooms, completely air conditioned. 


There are three great hotels in West Africa 
and they're all named Inter-Continental. 

If you’re going to West Africa on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter • Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all three hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you’ll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available 
in each+iotel-and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter*Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter • Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain 
local atmosphere. That’s what Inter* Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of 
modern efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter • Continental. 



Hotel Continental in Accra, Ghana. Modern, air conditioned -^^Vtotel Ducor in Monrovia, Liberia, rises ten floors. Air condi- 
with restaurant, terrace, a convivial bar and night club.^^^^k tioned, with swimming pool. Secretarial service available. 


INTERCONTINENTAL 

HOTELS 

^ _ 40Distinctjve Hotels Around the WyId. ^ 
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TUC: Mr Woodcock's 
juggling act 


Mr George Woodcock, who should know, 
has said that votes by delegates to the 
annual Trades Union Congress do not 
matter very much. But it would be 
embarrassing, to say the least, if the 
congress were to instruct the general 
council (which conducts congress business 
for 51 weeks a year) and the general 
secretary (who carries the can for its 
actions) to have an open row with the 
Government. Talking to the Government 
is, after all, the one remotely satisfying 
job left to the trade union movement’s 
collective leadership, even if the Govern¬ 
ment barely stops to listen nowadays. So, 
in the weeks preceding the congress, the 
general secretary has to show how angry 
he is with the Government, in order to 
be able to ask delegates to let him and 
the general council sort out their own 
rows for themselves. 

This year’s centenary TUC opens in 
Blackpool on September 2nd—Bank 
holiday, so one hopes that the union 
officials there will all be claiming double 
time payments. The general council’s 
report to the congress, published this 
week, is as usual packed with information 
about the worthy tasks undertaken on 
behalf of constituent unions. It is also 
highly critical of the Government’s refusal 
to accept the TUC’s own optimistic view 
of the prospect for economic growth in 
Britain this year ; arid it says that the 
TUC must review the role it plays in 
the National Economic Development 
Council, the main forum for joint discus¬ 
sions between Government employers and 
unions. The council, says the report: 
no longer appeared to be fulfilling its 
original function and was being used 
more as a sounding board for Govern¬ 
ment policies, whereas its central 
purpose must be to create an agreed 
development programme for the 
economy on the basis of tripartite 
discussion and commitment. 

In other words, the TUC wants to 
have a direct say in the economic man¬ 
agement of the country, rather than 
leaving it to the elected Government. 
This is of course out of the question. But 
it is perfectly true that the NEDC, along 
with the whole idea of econbmic plan¬ 
ning, has been down-valued. That is pre¬ 


cisely why the TUC’s veiled threat to pull 
out of it fails to alarm. All the same, one 
sees whom Mr Woodcock is aiming at. 
The chief mourners if the NEDC collapsed 
would he the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Mr Wilson needs to preserve the council 
until he has decided whatever to do with 
his protege Mr Shore. 

One other bright idea has been 
produced this week to make the Black¬ 
pool delegates feel that their general 
council is on the job. The Donovan royal 
commission on the unions proposed the 
establishment by the Government of an 
Industrial Relations Commission to help 
managements and workers get along con¬ 
structively together. Even if it were set 
up this body would have no effective 
powers. But the TUC and the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry are now said to 
be talking about proposing that, instead 
of the Government forming such a body, 
they should jointly do it themselves, on 
a voluntary basis. (Outsiders may recall 
that when the TUC and the CB 1 agreed 
to examine the root causes of selected 
strikes, the result was a fiasco mainly 
because of squabbling among constituent 
unions of the TUC). But for now the 
point is that the tentative joint TUC- 
CBI proposal will not take firm shape 
until after the Blackpool congress is 
over. The aim is to make it clear at 
Blackpool that the general council is 
juggling a lot of balls in the air, and must 
not he disturbed. We shall see how far 
the trick succeeds. 


Ombudsman 


A wider freedom 


The office of the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner for Administration is an excellent 
invention, and Sir Edmund Compton fills 
it admirably. The parliamentary select 
committee through which Sir Edmund 
reports to the Commons is right to give 
him all support and the AUprney 
General, Sir Elwyn Jones, \yas clearly 
wrong, in his evidence to the select com¬ 



George Woodcock , dropping in at No. 10 


mittee, to seek to persuade the committee 
not to summon before it any civil servant.- 
other than the permanent heads of 
departments. If the committee is to report 
satisfactorily to Parliament on what the 
commissioner has told it, the members 
must be free to find out precisely what 
went wrong in the first place. Sir Elwyn, 
apparently, thinks that the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility still holds, where¬ 
by individual civil servants have escaped 
public blame for the consequences of their 
mistakes. If that doctrine really did still 
apply, if it were still realistic to blame 
ministers for all that goes on in their 
departments and to make them resign 
when things go wrong, then the parliamen¬ 
tary commissioner should never have been 
invented. But maybe Sir Elwyn has not 
read the Fulton report’s arguments for 
public accountability by civil servants as 
well as their political masters. 

But the select committee does make one 
over-ambitious proposition*. It suggests 
that the commissioner should be able to 
extend his criticism not only to ad¬ 
ministrative decisions that fail to observe 
the rules, but also to such decisions that 
observe, bad rules. In fact the commis¬ 
sioner can do something about thisi merely 
by issuing a detailed report on a case 

• Second report. HMSO. 181, 
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where the rules are bad—and confessing 
unfortunately, he can do nothing about it. 
This sets up a pretty strofig pressure to 
get the rule changed. 

If, however, the commissioner is to be 
asked to declare formally that he thinks 
a rule is bad, that puts him—and the 
select committee to which he reports—in 
something like the position of a tiny 
Supreme Court, a revising body for the 
whole machinery by which government 
operates in Britain. Certainly there may 
be a case for such a body. But one very 
much doubts whether a prudent public 
'servant like Sir Edmund would want to 
step into such' potentially {^chilly political 
waters as those ; and wim all respect for 
the select committee (chairman, Sir Hugh 
Munro-Lucas-Tooth) one very much 
doubts whether it could stand the heat 
itpelf. In any case, for the time being, there 
is enough to be done to get the commis¬ 
sioner’s terms of reference extended out¬ 
side its far too narrow present bounds. 

Roman Catholics 

Growing pains 

In England and Wales there is only one 
' Roman'Catholic for every ten Anglicans, 
other Christians^ non-Christians, anti- 
Christians and don’t knows. It was there¬ 
fore hard luck on the English hierarchy 
th^t. the papal encyclical on birth control 
appeared in midsummer, when there was 
room for their church’s troubles in so 
npumy headlines here as well as in Catholic 
countries. It was the pill that carried the 
papers through the silly season: it might 
as well have been the runner-up, 
scientology. Since no part of the public 
debate was about the possible medical 
disadvantages of the pill, which would 
make it of interest to the remaining 91 
per cent of the population, the story could 
hardly have dragged on for so long had 
not a few members of the hierarchy 
behaved with a silliness to match the 
season's. 

The Roman Catholic authorities in 
England have grown used to a sympa¬ 
thetic press, especially since the reign of 
Pope John XXIII, who was as well loved 
in. England as everywhere else. The 
hierarchy had grown unused to criticism 
from non-Catholics, of the kind that 
greeted the encyclical. Worse, they were’ 
quite unprepared to meet the disquiet 
among their own laity and clergy, and 
their reaction to it was inept—leading up 
to the summoning of the police by the 
Southwark diocesan authorities, to put a 
small group of Catholics out of their own 
diocesan cathedral. 

More important, the church authorities’ 
behaviour has exacerbated the tensions 
within the church that inevitably followed 
the encyclical. The English Roman 
Catholic church has come a long way 
from the times when its position as a 
tiny, c persecuted minority held it together. 
Wlp& the congregations of other major 
ctypches in England are on the whole 


dwindling, it is actually growing. This is 
not, first of all, because of effective dis¬ 
couragement of birth control among its 
flock. The calculated difference in size 
between Roman Catholic and other 
families is statistically insignificant. 

Nor is the number of practising 
Catholics growing at the rate one would 
calculate it to be from the rate of Irish 
immigration and the church’s rules for the 
upbringing of children of mixed mar¬ 
riages—though the increase in the number 
of Catholic baptisms nearly keeps pace 
with this, no church manages to hang on 
to all the children it baptises. But the 
Irish influx has of course provided the 
church with a lot of recruits. The 1961 
census listed a total of 688,000 people 
born in Ireland living in England and 
Wales. The number of Catholics in the 
same area increased by about 200,000 in 
the last eight years, to a total of about 
4 million. 

The map below shows that the areas 
where Catholics make up a high propor¬ 
tion of the population are areas with large 
numbers of Irish immigrants, or the 
British descendants of such immigrants. 
The diocese of Liverpool—which includes 
a sizeable chunk of country besides 
Liverpool city, Warrington and Wigan— 
has by far the highest proportion. Over 
a quarter of the people living in the 
diocese are Roman Catholic. Other dio¬ 
ceses containing large cities—Salford, 
Westminster and Lancaster—have above 
average Catholic populations. 

The patches where England remained 
Catholic through the reformation are in 
most cases too small to affect diocesan 
totals. Plymouth, for example, which con¬ 
tains strongly Catholic south Dorset and 
a few Catholic patches in Cornwall and 
Devon, has a lower proportion of 
Catholics even than north and mid- 
Wales. But the proportions for the 
dioceses of Hexham and Newcastle, 
Middlesbrough, and Arundel (Surrey 
and Sussex) cannot be explained only in 
terms of immigration: the protection of 
faithful Catholic gentry in the north, and 
more specifically of the Howards in the 
south, may have maintained a Catholic 
tradition to an observable extent. 

Significantly for the church, the number 
of places in Roman Catholic schools has 
increased faster, over the past ten years, 
than the number of Catholics. The 
number of children in Catholic main¬ 
tained schools—in which the church 
authorities own the buildings and appoint 
the teachers, with the local authorities 
paying the running costs and the teachers* 
salaries—increased between 1957 and 1967 
by 12 per cent in primary schools, and by 
an incredible 158 per cent in secondary 
schools. The number 'of children in 
Catholic direct grant schools has 
increased, and the number in independent 
schools has fallen only very slightly. Over 
10 per cent of schoolchildren are now in 
Catholic schools, and the number of non- 
Catholic children in these schools has 
fallen to a couple of thousand. There is a 
slight female bias in the Catholic educa¬ 
tion system, owing to the faige nuAiber 


of independent girls’ schools: in 1965 
there were 1.08 girl/ for eyefy bdy in 
Catholic schools, as Compared with a 
figure of 0.95 overall. The difference has 
been only slightly reduced since. The 
Catholic maintained schools have been 
much criticised because they are badly 
overcrowded. But in fact any group of 
schools concentrated in the old urban 
areas would be overcrowded. 

The large secondary school build¬ 
ing programme is likely to continue. 
Capital grants and loans to' Catholic 
schools in 1967 amounted to £9 million, 
over half of the total figure for all 
voluntary schools. Half this £9 million 
was for secondary schools to match 
primary schools. The share of the cost of 
new voluntary schools borne by the public 
authorities was last year raised from 75 to 
80 per cent, largely to help the Catholics 
improve their own schools. 

This, of course, has very serious con¬ 
sequences for the English Roman Catholic 
church. If the proportion of Catholic 
school places eventually comes to match 
the proportion of babies baptised into the 
church, it has a better chance of raising 
its rate of growth. The church authorities 
must recognise, now, that they are the 
leaders not of a tightly knit exceptional 
minority, but of a broad and growing 
movement of ordinary English people. It 
will be increasingly hard to run such a 
body on a tight rein, with or without 
difficult dogma to swallow. Catholics are, 
as we have shown, a very small propor¬ 
tion of the population. They are also, 
potentially even more than actually, a 
very large body of people. This contra¬ 
diction is aggravating, if not causing, 
their present difficulties. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AS PERCENTAGE 



1. Hexham 

& Newcastle 

2. Lancaster 
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6. Liverpool 

7. Shrewsbury 

8. Birmingham 

9. Nottingham 


10. Menevia 
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12. Northampton , 
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14. Portsmouth 
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18. Arundel & Brighton 
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PROPHET OF THE LEFT 

My Past and Thoughts : The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen 
Translated by Constance Garnett. Revised by Humphrey Higgens. 
Chatto and Windus. 1,972 pages in all. 10 gns. 
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Alexander Herzen’s career and writings 
abound in paradox. Brought up in an 
aristocratic milieu, he identified himself 
enthusiastically with the cause of 
democracy and socialism. As a conse¬ 
quence he spent more than twenty years 
of his life as an emigre from Russia, yet 
remained second to none in articulating 
an abiding love for his native land. A 
westerner in the core of his being, he 
nevertheless absorbed many ideas from 
the Slavophils and from this mixture con¬ 
cocted the heady potion of revolutionary 
populism. A romantic who upheld female 
emancipation from Ixmrgeois conventional 
morality, he experienced tragic failure in 
affairs of the heart. A journalist of such 
talent that for six years every educated 
Russian hung on his words, he could be 
diffuse, nebulous and illogical to the point 
of perversity. 

Of all his works the most celebrated 
is his autobiography. It was composed in 
the main l>etween 1852 and 1855, during 
the worst years of Nicholas l’s police 
regime, and won instant acclaim. Herzen 
had that essential trait of the memoirist, 
absolute sincerity ; he revealed his own 
faults as frankly* as he did the corrupt 
mores of the serf-owners and minor 
bureaucrats who in effect governed Russia. 
His expose of provincial life in the 1830s, 
which retains its freshness even today, 
established a literary genre. But none of 
the later “ realist ” critics of society could 
rival Herzen in human compassion or 
gentle humour. Impassioned and scornful 
when condemning injustice, he is seldom 
vindictive or petty. Indeed, there is in 
his attitude a certain noble hauteur , an 
urbanity, that later caused offence to some 
of his fellow radicals. They mistakenly 
attributed it to his elevated social origin, 
whereas it stemmed rather from a 
consciousness of his natural intellectual 
superiority. 

This is the less attractive side of Herzen. 
He had the egotism of the brilliant 
autodidart. Moving with easy familiarity 
through die , fashionable metaphypic: of 
Schelling and Hegel, he did as much as 
anyone to diffuse the romantic cult among 
the elite of Moscow. Vet he Was never a 
really original thinker in the academic 
sense, and he interpreted his German 
teachers in a one-sided and superficial 
way. Together with Belinsky lie set a 
liartnful precedent" by enveloping a 


relatively simple political credo in half- 
understood pseudo-philosophical abstrac¬ 
tions. The glitter of the " marvellous 
decade ” concealed a lack of substance, 
remorselessly brought to light by the 
shocks of 1848. 

Herzen had now emigrated, and it was 
in Paris that he came into contact with 
the hard reality of jx^litical and social 
conflict. In a sense the rest of his life 
was spent trying to rationalise the cruel 
destruction of “ young Europe ” upon the 
barricades, and in doing so he lost his 
way. Judged as an analyst of the contem¬ 
porary international scene he was inferior 
to Mill, whom he respected, and even to 
Marx, whom he did not. What was in 
reality no more than a temporary setback 
to the progressive cause Herzen interpreted 
as a lethal blow. Western Europe seemed 
to have fallen into the abyss of 
meshchamtvo , that petty-bourgeois medio¬ 
crity and vulgarity for which he had 
always felt an aristocratic disdain. What 
future, he inquired loftily, could there be 
for a civilisation that in music could pro¬ 
duce a mere Verdi or Wagner ? In politics 
reaction, liberalism and revolution in turn 
had been tried and found wanting. 

All the former ideals are extinguished, e\cry 

one of them, from the Crucifixion to the 

Phrygian cap. 

From stagnant, mouldering Europe the 
prophet lifted his eyes to an idealised 
Russia, where as he believed a collecti- 
vistic peasantry, freed at last from 
serfdom, might create a new social order 
based on the enlightened principles the 
West had forsworn. 

This unlikely vision, of what one critic 
unkindly termed “ sheepskin communism,” 
was t6 ■ inspire the Russian left for a 
generation, although it was little more 
than a bizarre projection of Herzen’s own 
frustrated emotional longings. In this lies 
its fascination for the modern reader, 
whether his tastes run to the apocalyptic 
or not. For Herzen retained a certain 
healthy scepticism about hi* own theories. 
He knew that, whatever Hegel might 
once have said, the web of historical 
causation was ‘^finitely complex, ^that 
the future lay wide open to the unpre¬ 
dictable, whimsical workings of chance. 
Two at least of his inspired guesses have 
been fulfilled : fitst that'RuSsia could leap 
across the bourgeois phase into an original 
kind of socialism ; second, that a revolu¬ 
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tionary regime armed with an amalgam of 
faith and science, could prove as oppres¬ 
sive as the old establishment. Soviet 
Russia, that enduring paradox, would 
have both alarmed and delighted him. 

These memoirs were introduced to 
English readers over forty years ago. 
Constance Garnett’s translation has here 
been expertly revised and supplemented 
by Mr Higgens, and provided with a 
characteristically scintillating introduction 
by Sir Isaiah Berlin. 

TORY WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 

Balfour and the British Empire : A Study 
in Imperial Evolution , 1874-1932 

By Denis Judd. 

Macmillan. 392 pages. 70s. 

What made Balfour so good a leader 
on imperial affairs and sio bad a leader 
«if the Conservative party ? The material 
for answers to both these questions is 
copiously displayed in this book, but Mr 
Judd misses his opportunities for making 
the most of it. This is irritating, because 
it means that what might have been a 
very good book comes out as just a good 
book. It is a useful compendium of Bal¬ 
four's views and opinions on every major 
aspec t of imperial policy and defence, 
tariff reforms, South Africa, India and 
the tropical colonies, and the colonies of 
white settlement. Its usefulness is 
enhanced by a topical rather than a 
chronological arrangement. It is enriched 
hv much new and hitherto unpublished 
material. 

Certainly, if one has to select a person¬ 
ality to use as a convenient point of refer¬ 
ence in delineating the transformations of 
the British Empire between the Victorian 
High Noon and the era of Baldwin and 
Ramsay MacDonald undoubtedly Balfour 
is the most convenient personality. His 
public life cover's the ground adequately. 
He was in office almost continually from 
1886 to 1929, with the exception of the 
one major break of 1905 to 1915. But 
even then he was much involved in the 
affairs of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, his own creation. And the con¬ 
summation of the process in the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, leading to the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, was Balfour’s 
last great presidential occasion. He had 
presided over the disintegration of an 
imperial ideal 

Balfour was the best man for this role 
)>Ccause, like his uncle, Lord Salisbury, 
he was a Tory without illusions. This 
handicapped him fatally as leader of the 
Conservative party for, unlike his uncle, 
he was leader in an era when claptrap 
for the puddle classes had become an 
essential art of leadership. Imperial affairs 
between the 1880s and the first world 
war developed about one really serious 
issue strategic security and defence. The 
issues were the necessity of being able to 
get around Africa by occupying Egypt 
in the north and suppressing thq Boer 
republics in the south ; of, coming to 
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arrangements with the Japanese, the 
French, the Russians, of trying to come 
to an arrangement with the Germans ; of 
keeping always good relations with the 
United States ; of co-ordinating and 
deploying to best advantage available mili¬ 
tary and naval resources. In that ambience 
Balfour was at his best. 'Hie problems were 
practical, the solutions sensible. Balfour 
was never an “ imperialist ” in any enthusi¬ 
astic sense. That was a Liberal and 
middle-class disease. It infected especially 
professors and statesmen of large and 
visionary views like Rosebery, Chamber¬ 
lain, and Milner. It even infected a Tory 
like Curzon, and this was not the least 
of the reasons for Balfour's contempt for 
him. ‘Above all, Balfour was absolutely 
free of all illusions and delusions about 
the economic rationalisation of the empire 
and its federation into a coherent world 
superpower. Unlike strategic defence, 
these were never serious issues, and it was 
Balfour's clear appreciation of this fact 
which made him the great and successful 
imperial statesman that he was. Imperial 
statesmanship after 1919 devolved about 
the one serious issue of finding a formula 
that made a virtue of disintegration. 

The central weakness of Mr Judd's 
presentation of his material is that he 
cannot quite emancipate himself from 
the feeling that somehow he must make 
a great 11 constructivist,” positive, achiev¬ 
ing imperial statesman out of Balfour. 
All his practical conclusions are counter 
to this ; and his book is a kind of incon¬ 
clusive running fight with itself. And 
where Balfour is at his best, on strategy 
and foreign policy, Mr Judd is at his 
weakest. All this does not compromise 
fatally its value in detail, but it makes 
it an unsatisfying whole. 

ALREADY A LEGEND 

Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War 

By Che Guevara. Translated by Victoria 
Ortiz. 

Monthly Review Press in association with 
Allen and Unwin. 287 pages. 42s. 

Venceremos: The Speeches and Writings 
of Ernesto Che Guevara 
Edited by John Gerassi. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 461 pages. 50s. 

It is now almost a year since Che 
Guevara's abortive attempt to make 
“many Vietnams” in Latin America 
ended with his death in the mountains 
of Bolivia. But the legehd around his 
name continues to grow and these two 
books in their separate ways will, no 
doubt, help it to do so. 

“Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War” is Guevara’s own straight¬ 
forward account of his two years with 
Castro as a guerrilla fighter in the Sierra 
Maestra, which ended in January, 1959, 
with the overthrow of the dictator Batista. 
It is directly and honestly written with 
no tricks or false heroics. The loss of 
udmle, the near defeat, the physical hard¬ 


ships—made doubly hard for Guevara, 
a chronic asthmatic—the ruthless shoot¬ 
ing of defectors and informers are all 
there—and without gloss. So is the 
tremendous feeling of comradeship shared 
by any group of men who endure hard¬ 
ships and lose companions in arms for a 
cause they believe to be just. 

But not every reader will want to read 
successive chapters about guerrilla tactics 
in a small area in the eastern province 
of Cuba against a background of the day- 
to-day details in the life of a handful of 
unknown revolutionaries, most of them 
killed before victory was won. No one, 
however, can fail to be interested by the 
unusual photographs and by the appendix 
of twenty-six intelligently chosen letters 
written by Guevara in the last years of 
his life. Here in these short notes he is 
at his best, and together they give an 
admirable picture of Guevara the man : 
ruefully humorous, intransigent in his 
singleness of purpose (or plain pigheaded, 
depending on whose side you are on), 
contemptuous of the small-minded bureau¬ 
crat, faithful to his lights and above all 
human. 

If you are young, romantic, totally 
committed to the cult of Guevara and 
ready to read indiscriminately everything 
he wrote and said, then “ Venceremos ” 
is the book for you. It was translated, 
edited, annotated and introduced by John 
Gerassi, Professor of International Rela¬ 
tions at San Francisco State University 
and two hundred of his students, including 
“ a nineteen-year-old co-ed with tears in 
her eyes and a ‘ Make Love Not War' 
button on her breast.” Its production in 
one short month “ was made possible,” 
the editor says, “ for reasons few people 
over forty will understand.” It is, indeed, 
a remarkable collective achievement, 
redolent with missionary zeal ; but a little 
more discrimination and a little less un¬ 
questioning enthusiasm would have made 
it more acceptable to the general public. 
The introductory notes to the chapters 
are particularly off-putting : “ One of the 
great documents of the history of 
socialism, a profound, heartfelt and at 
times heartrending analysis. . . .” “A 
crystal clear and at times truly poignant 
review. . . .” “ A classic. . . .” “ Another 
classic. . . .” 

This book is nothing if not complete: 
articles to journals and newspapers ; 
speeches at national and international con¬ 
ferences ; a talk to cane cutters ; his 
“Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War ” ; even a poem he wrote 
to Fidel Castro ; everything in fact except 
his manual, Guerrilla Warfare. There 
are also supporting documents : two poems 
in his praise by the leading Cuban poet, 
Nicolas Guillen, and a eulogy by Fidel 
Castro. 

It is a long way fro^ nage one to page 
442, but on the back of the jacket there 
is a magnificent photograph of Guevara 
at his handsome best. It seems to give a 
better picture of this fascinating character 
than the tendentious myth-building ty>tch- 
potch of the book itself. 


CRITICAL ANTHOLOGIES 

Henry James 2 The Critifal ttefif&ge 
Edited , by Roger Gard. 

Routledge andKigim Paul. (Critical Heri¬ 
tage Series.) 587 pages. 70s. 

A Hardy Companion: A Guide to the 
Works of Thomas Hardy and Their Back¬ 
ground 

By F. B. Pinion. 

Macmillan. 573 pages, illustrated. 90s. 

Publishers at the moment are vying with 
one another in the production of antholo¬ 
gies of criticism on famous writers or 
famous books. They have in mind, pre¬ 
sumably, students who do not have easy 
access to well-stocked university libraries ; 
though many who do enjoy this privilege 
will undoubtedly avail themselves of the 
easier option and shun the shelves of 
hound periodicals. The Critical Heritage 
series which Routledge has launched is 
certainly a worth-while enterprise, for the 
various editors have assembled material 
that must have been difficult to unearth 
and select. This volume, which traces 
the ups and downs of Henry James’s rela¬ 
tions with his reading public during his 
lifetime, has been put together with great 
skill and discretion. Mr Card has pur¬ 
posely included some pretty brash reviews 
as well as the outstandingly perceptive 
ones ; there are anecdotes and parodies, 
extracts from diaries and letters—among 
these, William James's protests and 
Henry’s counter-protests, continuing ovei 
the years—altogether, a volume that is 
entertaining as well as genuinely enlighten¬ 
ing. People who have to write ’essays 
and theses on Henry James will no doubt 
bless Mr Gard, and the more fortunate 
people who merely enjoy or are curious 
about James and his work will join in 
the benediction. 

Possibly students of Hardy will bless 
Mr Pinion ; but though “ A Hardy Com¬ 
panion ” is obviously the fruit of yeais 
of enthusiastic card-indexing, it is a 
peculiar compilation. More than half of 
it is devoted to a dictionary of People and 
Places in Hardy's work. The fictional 
characters are treated precisely as if they 
were historical, and one wonders under 
what possible circumstances anyone would 
need to consult such an entry as “ Sniff, 
Miss Vashti. One of the bridesmaids at 
Fancy Day’s wedding, the others being 
Susan Dewy, Bessie Dewy and Mercy 
Onmey. UGT, v.i, ii,” 

ANATOMY OF ITALY 

Italy 

By Muriel Grindrod. 

Benn. (Nations of the Modem World 
Series.) 260 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It would be easy to dismiss Miss Grind* 
rod’s painstaking study of Italy as dull 
and dependable, and not altogether 
unjust, out it is clear that the formula 
of the series in which she writes gives her 
little chance to be anything more, and 
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the formula is, it must be admitted, a 
sensible one. Even old hands at Italian 
politics may need to be reminded, from 
time to time, of some of the details of 
some of the repeated cabinet crises of the 
last twenty-three years ; and a sixth- 
former or undergraduate who wishes to 
learn a little of Italy’s past, or a great 
deal about its present economic and 
governmental problems, will find Miss 
Grindrod’s guidance invaluable. With a 
sure hand she carries the reader through 
the murkiest windings of the apcrtura % or 
delicately unpicks the strands of the 
southern character. 

But it is possible to question Miss 
Grindrod’s achievement within the 
approach she has had to adopt. She is 
stunningly well-informed; but all too 
often the result is that she sounds like a 
supernaturally detached cricket com¬ 
mentator. As recent events suggest, 
Italian life has still some daemonic traits, 
not without importance ; but no 
daernonism could get past Miss Grind- 
rod's judicious impartiality. A conscien¬ 
tious reader will still be very surprised by 
Italy after reading this book, which is, 
of course, inevitable and desirable \ but 
he ought to be able to expect to be sur¬ 
prised, and this Miss Grindrod will 
scarcely teach him. She might also, with 
profit, have devoted more space than she 
does to the analysis of the Italian class 
system and the distribution of power 
within Italian society, even if it meant 
devoting less to history and regionalism 
(important though these are). 

Despite these criticisms the book is, 
within its limits, a very capable and clear¬ 
headed treatment of its subject. And it 
has first-rate illustrations. 


sectarian, more committed to middle-class 
values. 

This is an attractive plan, and few 
readers will not feel an exhilaration as 
they embark upon a book that will take 
them from the historians Lucien Febvre 
and Marc Bloch, via the Catholics, the 
individualists, the existentialists and the 
Marxists, to Levi-Strauss and to a mention 
of the great structuralist names, Althusser, 
Lacan and Foucault. Professor Hughes is 
well informed and intelligent , he writes 
neatly and decisively ; everyone has a 
lot to learn from this reflective book. But 
one has to record some disappointment, It 
is not so much that the book suffers from 
a rather Gallic sense of over-organisation 
and planning, so that writers who do not 
have a great deal in common are forced 
into one section, Roger Martin du Gard, 
Bernanos, Saint-Exupery, Malraux and 
General de Gaulle, for example, appearing 
under the heading “ The Quest for 
Heroism.” Nor that some of the chosen 
writers are a little slender in their signifi¬ 
cance, such as Teilhard. It is rather that 
Professor Hughes fails to get to grips 
with his selected intellectuals. No one who 
has followed the Annales school, for 
example, will be satisfied with his very 
general treatment of Lucien Febvre and 
Marc Bloch. He does not tell us why it 
was that these historians reacted against 
the cult of political and constitutional 
history, and “ histoire evenementielle.” Nor 
do we get from his account of Gabriel 
Marcel and Jacques Maritain much under¬ 
standing of French Catholicism. One is 
inclined to think therefore that this ambi¬ 
tious book has failed to conic off. But this 
does not mean that it was not worth 
writing, or that it is not worth reading. 


ISOLATED INTELLECTUALS 

llie Obstructed Path: French Social 
Thought in the- Years of Desperation , 
1930-1960 

By H. Stuart Hughes. 

Harper and Row. 315 pages. 59s. 

Professor Stuart Hughes tells us that for 
a long time he was uncertain how he 
should proceed, having written his book 
“ Consciousness and Society.” This present 
work is the result of his conviction that 
the French form a separate section of the 
intellectual generation 1930-1960. The 
1914 war had been more grievous for 
France than for any other country, but it 
was not until the end of the 1920s that 
the extent of French weakness and, 
insecurity was fully realised. French cul¬ 
tural supremacy in the world had always 
been accepted, but by 1930 it was based 
upon names that belonged to the past. 
The intellectual, pundits of America and 
Europe, especuUly Freud and Weber, 
made little imjfressfon .in- JPmaoei. JJTtorts* 
fore, it,is a• 

and isolated intellectuals whom $mmM' 
Hugtpif. examine** taking his story up to 
*9% fchaa ;«to> ideological climate 
ufejgedly Changes, and when intellectual 
life became more dispassionate,. less 


OTHER BOOKS 

Workshop Mathematics : >23 Programmed 

Texts, Pre-Text Papers and Instructor's Manual. 
Pergamon Prus. 15 gns the set. (Individual 
texts 15s each.) 

Programmed learning is all the fashion, but 
this series, the Pergamon Press claims, is a 
“ first that is to say, is the first published 
complete course of programmed texts on mathe¬ 
matics. The standard is simply aimed at trainees 
and craft apprentices working, or intending to 
work, in mechanical trades. The interest, for 
most of us, will be in the method employed. 
Each of the instructional books contains some¬ 
thing like 40 to 80 pages, mostly containing 
one simple fact and a test question on it ; turn 
over the page and you find the answer. If 
you’ve got it right, you skip some pages and 
proceed to the next fact and question ; if you’ve 
slipped up you plough through the intervening 
pages. It is a neat, handy method which can 
be extended to many subjects, but obviously 
pays off in simple numerical tests where answers 
are precise. If the price seems high, buy in 
bulk : if a customer buys 100 or more texts, 
the price comes down from 13s to 5s each text. 

Residence dt Individuals—Liability to 
United Kingdom Taxation Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 32 pages'^ 
,7* 6d- 

This book is a concise guide to thqee things : 
first, how to determine whether a MSdn » 
M resident* 1 ' 41 not ordinarily '.'rejidSirt’”' eft. 
M non-resident ” 

British tax position of nowMents rrtf , 
investment income from Britain); and thirdly 
the tax position of British residents 'on income 
from overseas. 
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(U.K. Edltlo«t) ieMt ' ; 

11th Edition 
Over 76,000 entries 


U.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries shoWiflg 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

". . , the invaluable book of parent, 
associate and subsidiary companies." 

The Economist 

“The growing interest in acquisitions and 
in the structure of industrial ownership 
is reflected in the growth in size.” 

Investors Chronicle 

£10 post free 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 

Also available. Quarterly Supplements for 
June, Sept., Dec. 1968 and Mar. 1989. 
Cl 10s. the set of four post free. 

1 Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.l. 
Also available: 

Who Owns Whom (Continental Edition) 
1967/68, price fill post free. 


Board of Trade Journal 

Gives authoritative information about export 
opportunities, tariffs, customs and imports 
regulations of overseas countries, 
international trade exhibitions and fairs, 
UK production etc. 2s. (by post 2s. 7d.) 
Annual subscription 132s. fid. including 
postage 

Time Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Work (April, 1968) 

Essential to every employer, this volume 
gives particulars of the minimum or 
standard rates of wages for the more 
important industries and occupations, and 
of the normal weekly hours for which these 
rates are payable. 

37s. fid. (by post 3&s, 6d.) 


Ministry of Power Statistical 
Digest 1967 

Contains statistics of production, imports 
and exports of primary and secondary fuels 
and includes tables giving consumption of 
each fuel by the main cowiiMr clfisaes. 

■••v 1 v4Bp^<qy post 46s. 2d.) 
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Aluminium: whari next ? 


Last year the western world used 
about 71} mn tons of aluminium 
(i£ inn tons of which came from 
scrap). Demand may well double 
within the next decade; the 
expected annual rate of growth 
is 7% to 8%. Per capita con- 
sum pt ion, already high in 
America, is rising fast on the 
continent, and in Japan and 
Australia. 

Aluminium is rapidly replacing 
steel, copper and other metals— 
but is itself threatened by plastics. 
It is light (its specific gravity is 
only about one-third that of 
steel, zinc or copper) and un¬ 
affected jby weather, hence its 
particular* value and success in 
transport and building. Alumin¬ 
ium is the second best conductor 
of heat and clectriciry after cop¬ 
per and a good reflector of lignt 
and radiant heat. Disadvantages 
are that it is less strong than 
steel (hf painless steel Is a 
dangerous competitor in building) 
and bulkier than copper. 


Rut while demand has gone up, 
proiit margins have come down. 
In fact since the mid-1950s, when 
the industry first plunged into a 
long phase of over-capacity, 
making money has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult. The return on 
invested capital of the big 
American producers, in the mid- 
1950s still around 10% (which 
was even then considered too 
low'), has since slipped to about 
half this figure. The share prices 
of many companies have come 
flow'll too. 

The price of aluminium has 
stayed remarkably stable com¬ 
pared with copper or tin. At 
£238 a ton, in Britain, it is only 
what it w'as 30 years ago (allow¬ 
ing for two devaluations). On top 
of this, many producers, who 
have to sell a large part of their 
production to third parties, give 
discounts. 

What profits there are, are made 
almost entirely at the smelting 
stage, where demand and supply 


have been in rough balance since 
1988. But the vast over-capacities, 
at least in Europe, in the semi- 
manufapturing stage (making the 
smelted aluminium into shapes 
more acceptable to industrial 
users) have turned most invest¬ 
ments in this sector sour. Where a 
semi-manufacturing plant is 
profitable, it is usually because it 
gets its metal well below the pub¬ 
lished price. 

There are six big aluminium pro¬ 
ducers: Aluminum Company of 
America, Alcan Aluminium 
Untiled, Reynolds, Kaiser, 
Pechiucy and Alusuisse. As the 
chart on the next page indicates 
Alcoa and Alcan vie with each 
other for first place, followed by 
the other American companies, 
Kaiser and Reynolds. Pcchiney is 
the biggest in Europe. These top 
six account for about three- 
quarters of the western world’s 
smelting capacity (fi;| inn tons). 
They arc .also heavily involved 
in all the later stages; for in¬ 
stance, the top four have more 
than one third of the west¬ 
ern world's semi-manufacturing 
capacity. 

Their activities are thus spread 


all over the world. Bauxite is 
found in the tropical belt, 
primarily in Jamaica, Guyana, 
Surinam, West Africa, America 
and Australia. It is now usually 
converted into alumina near the 
mine since transport costs are 
halved if, instead of two tons of 
bauxite, one ton of alumina is 
transported to a smelter. 
Smelters have so far been con¬ 
centrated in countries with 
abundant hydro or thermal power 
resources like Canada, America 
and Norway. {Jowcr consumed in 
the smelting process accounts for 
about 15% of costs, and a power 
price difference of o.id per unit 
adds 3%. High cost energy 
countries such as France, Ger¬ 
many and Italy have only got 
some smelting capacity because of 
special pricing. Britain, the only 
major industrialised country with 
practically no sinclteis, has at 
last jumped on the bandwagon 
and changed its price policy. By 
1971 it will have almost 300,000 
tons of smelting capacity. 

Since the end of the war North 
America has been the world's 
major producer, and also thr 
main supplier to European semi- 


Tha production process 


The natural ore of aluminium is bauxite. This is largely found in equatorial and sub-tropical regions, and extracted by open-oast mining. 
There are no economically workable bauxite deposits in Britain. Looking like a red sandstone, bauxite consists of the oxide of aluminium 
(known as alumina) combined with Iron oxide. The alumina is dissolved out by mixing the bauxite with a solution of caustic soda. It is then 
roasted in an oil-fired rotary kiln to produce a pure white powder. 

The production of the aluminium metal from the alumina is called smelting. The aluminium is separated from the oxygen by massive 
doses of electricity. It takes about 18,000 kwh to make a ton of aluminium—roughly the 
equivalent of a two-bar electric fire switched on for more than a year. This reduction 

process takes place in a steel box, about 25 feet by 10 feet, open at the top and lined with 
carbon. Since alumina is non-conductive, it has to be dissolved in electrolyte or flux, 
for a current to be passed through. The process is completely continuous. Rows of steel 
boxes (pots or cells) are connected in a single current series (a potline). Every so often 
ttje mplten metal is .tapped from the cell and cast into a solid shape (ingots, billets, 
etc). Semi-manufacturirig is turning these solids into different shapes, more suitable for the 
consumer. The main processes are rolling, extrusion and drawing. 
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manufacturers. But its relative 
importance vis- 4 -vis western 
Europe is clearly declining. 
North American capacity now 
accounts for only about 70% of 
the total in the North Atlantic 
countries, compared with 85% in 
1945. A number of factors have 
lately been tipping the balance 
in favour of smelters located in 
metal-consuming countries (sec 
The Economist j February 24, 
1968): the prospect of nuclear 
power costs coming down to 0.48 
or 0.3d a unit withih the next 
decade; shorter haulage and 
lower handling costs if the 
alumina is shipped directly to 
Europe (and so not to a North 
American smelter first); and high 
tariffs, in particular the 9% 
external tariff of the common 
market. If on top of this the 
government, as the British and 
German have done, holds out 
investment carrots, the smelters 
are bound to come. In the very 
long run, when nuclear power is 
ubiquitous, and the demand for 
aluminium in the raw material 
producing countries is muic sub¬ 
stantial, new smelters will be 
located near the bauxite and 
alumina plants. This would also 
cut transport costs. There is, 
though, likely to be a limit to 
this process of geographical re¬ 
alignment. Semi-manufacturing 
will, for the foreseeable future, be 
carried on near to the ultimate 
consumer. Again transport is 
crucial. Rolling and extruding 
adds value, but it also produces 
much more awkw r ard shapes. This 
increases (in fact about doubles) 
transport charges. Tariffs are also 
higher on semi-manufactured 
products. 

Capacity 

An investment of about £1,250 
is necessary to produce rone ton 
a year of semi-manufactured 
aluminium. The considerable 
economies of scale that can be 
gained along the line from mining 
the bauxite to rolling (in extru¬ 
sion relative smallness is better) 
have tended to push up the si/e 
of new plants, often far ahead of 
actual demand. In times of oxer- 
capacity, the smelter can either 
run at full blast and the produc¬ 
tion be sold at a large discount, 
or output can be reduced in large 
chunks (to cut out a line of pots 
a t the smelter means reducing 
output by 20,000-40,000 tons at a 
yearly rate). In the past, com¬ 
panies have often tended to 
choose the first alternative: hence 
the cut-throat competition. 

this situation producers have 
tried to secure their markets by 
moving into the semi-manufac¬ 
turing stage, integrating forward 
m the classic manner. In America 
already about 80% of all semi¬ 
manufacturing capacity is ovyped 
the aluminium producers. 
Alcoa, for instance, virtually pro- 
c esse.s every ton of its own 
aluminium. Alcan only processed 
about one-quarter of its alumi¬ 


nium in years ago; now' the 
proportion is up to 50%, and the 
aim is 60%. In Europe forward 
integration is not quite as 
advanced, but is quickly catching 
up with North America. This is 
forcing those who arc still only 
either aluminium producers or 
semi-manufacturers to look for 
safe customers and suppliers. In 
Europe there has been a further 
trend. The aluminium producers 
are protecting their existing semi- 
manufacturing investments by 
putting «smeltens near them. 

At the moment North America 
produces about 450,000-500,000 
tons a year of aluminium above 
what it consumes, and Europe im¬ 
ports about 300,000 tons. But 
expansion plans, especially in 
Britain, Norway and Germany 
(Kaiser and AlUsuissc arc putting 
up 60,000' ton smelters in 
Germany, and Pcchiney might do 
the same), will probably make 
Europe more than self-sufficient 
at 2^ mn tons capacity by 1972. 
In fact, about 200,000 tons might 
have to be exported to other 
markets, such as Japan. 

There is also the possibility of 
greater sales to the west by the 
eastern block. At the moment the 
total production of the eastern 
block is 1.7 mn tons a year, con¬ 
sumption about 100,000 tons less. 
About 60,000 tons a year arc 
sold to the west. But this could 
increase if Russia's large-scale 
plans mature. 

In this situation the North 
American industry will have to 
expand more slowly. By 1972 
North America is expected to 
produce just enough for its owm 
use. Alcoa has already announced 
iha't it will build no new smelters 
inside America. North American 
producers have cut back their 
investment plans,. The annual 
growth in world demand allows 
for an additional 500,000 tons of 
production a year—provided there 
is no major economic crisis 
(aluminium consumption is closely 
linked to economic growth). 

Semi-manufacturing 

Both Canada and Norway will 
remain major exporters, because 
their home markets are too small, 
but most of the Canadian metal 
will go to America. Some new 
smelters built with an eye to the 
export market will have trouble 
getting rid of their production. 
Two Norwegian producers, Ardal 
og Sunndal and Alnor, have both 
felt this already. Ardal has now 
got Alcan as its partner and thus 
the Canadian company's world 


about semi-manufacturing, at least 
in Europe. The root of the trouble 
here is the widely wrong assump¬ 
tions about growth, made a decade 
ago, plus the glut of aluminium 
at the end of the Korean war. 
which fft&t pushed the American 
producers into Europe, especially 
Britain, in a bj£ w^y. lV»s Jed to 
overcapacity, , C o m p ounded 
recently by: the addition of new 
unjftk which seemed necessary in 
the light 1 of rapid technical 
advance and increased competi¬ 
tion, Now only 75% of capacity is 
used. Prices, on simpler ' rolled 
products wh etc competition is 
worst,re at rock-bottom. Only 
countries such is Switzerland and 
France, where one domestic pro¬ 
ducer has controlled the market 
for a long time, have little oxer- 
capacity. 

Germany and Britain, Europe’* 
battle-ground ' for rhe North 
American producers, arc sitting 
on substantial over-capacity. In 
Britain more than one-third of 
rolling capacity and one-quarter 
of extrusion capacity is not used. 
Technological advances have been 
pushing up the optimum size of 
rolling mills all the time. A 
modern rolling mill costs any¬ 
thing up to £10 mn. Most of the 
rolling capacity is therefore in the 
hands of thd jpajoF aluminium 
producers. Independent rollers 
are increasingly relying on 
specialisation. Prospects for Gei- 
inany, and Biitain especially, are 
pretty bleak over the next few 
years. In Britain there may well 
be room for on more than two 
of the big four semi-manufac¬ 
turers. 

But margins could be improved 
by greater standardisation of 
products and a more flexible 
price policy. In both, Europe 
should follow the lead of North 
America. British and many con¬ 
tinental rollers and extruders 
produce far too many different 
specifications, and their price 
policy is not tailored to induce 
their customers to standardise 
more. Simple extrusions and 
rolled products have been priced 
too high in the past, while com¬ 
plicated serni-nianufacturcrs have 
tended to be underpriced—partly 
because of insufficient knowledge 
about costs. It is selective price 
charigcs which are needed now, 
not the across-thc-board increases 
of the kind which occurred 
recently. Such is competition, that 
no producer wants to stick his 
neck out: the Government—or the 
Prices and Incomes Board—might 
do a little forcing here as it has 
done w'ith the railways. 


wide sales network. Alnor, sitting 
on capacity barely a year old, is 
thought to be active in the British 
market with discounts. Nortethe^ 
less, pnjvided the aluminium 
producer® ,kGep, «v l*a*h ^kn theit 
future jt&c)iafvsi6n» dqtaapd ini'. 

Northatid %ttrope goes 
on rising, thf be¬ 

tween consumption and produc¬ 
tion could be sustained. 

There oan- be no such uptiihiscn 


Another way out is to step up 
L marketing < European semi-manu¬ 
facturers are increasingly seeking 
' ties Wth major distributors, again 
following the; North 'American 
pattern,, where gppdlmM distribu- 
jprt, chknnelffng sin#f| individual 
! production 

J rutwf h&W useful. 

The British group* Pillar, which 
is not only a -successful indepen¬ 
dent extruder but also biggest 


CONSUMPTION 
CATCHES UP 

mn matnc tons (log seal*) 





among the British distributors of 
semi-manufactured aluminium 
products, has been the first to 
transplant American expertise in 
this field to Britain. I11 1962 it 
became Alcan's distributor in 
Britain. In the same way a desire 
to be closer to the market is 
taking the producers into the 
direct manufacture of finished 
products, such as foil and 
window-frames. 

The aluminium companies can 
look into the future a good deal 
more happily than the steel pro¬ 
ducers. They have growth on 
their side. But they could spoil 
their chances, if they do not 
become more profit-conscious 
about their day-to-day perform¬ 
ance, and more canny in their 
(xpansion, 
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Dear Sir: 

Ym have a Pacific 

predicament. 

Did you know? 


I f you make things, or trade in them, you 
need to read these 31 words about 
Australia and the Pacific: 

Australia consists of relatively few people 
surrounded by enormous natural resources. 

(You know about the gold and the beef 
and the wool, but did you know that this 
year we're exporting $500111. of minerals?) 

And while Australia bustles to exploit its 
resources , the Pacific Basin is preparing an almost 
limitless market for Australian products. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods will be electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is goifig to boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? You must choose between 
going into Australia and staying out. 


Neither is going to be easy. Stay out now, 
and you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world hur. ever known 

Come in, and you're going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 

That’s your Pacific predicament. 

Suggestion: Re-read those 31 words. Think about 
them, and about your company's progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any easier, we 
would very much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called “Establishment of Industry 
in Australia”? Simply contact our Head Office—the 
address is below. 



Keeping up with Australia is a full-time Job. Ours. 



■Ppi 

Australia and New Zealand Rank Limited 

Head tiptoe: 71 ComtiiU, London E.C.fTfcl: 01-283 1281 

i,ioo offices in Australia, Ntiw Zealand and the Pacific. 
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The Long and the Short of It 

By this winter Mr Wilson may have three-quarters of a million unemployed to explain away. 
How will he do it? 


Had not the invasion of Czechoslovakia already shattered the 
Prime Minister’s simple holidaying pleasures, these might 
have been at least disturbed by Thursday’s unemployment 
figures. They revealed the highest August unemployment rate 
in Britain since 1939. On a more sophisticated view, and 
adjusting them for seasonal influences, it seems that 
Britain has the highest unemployment rate in any month since 
before the war, barring only the 1947 fuel crisis and a 
peculiarly hard wintry snap in February, 1963. 

Even so, it is what is to come, rather than what has already 
happened, that is Mr Wilson’s worry. There are certain 
magical numbers, good or evil portents, in the world of 
economics. One, for instance, about which the stock exchange 
is neurotic, is the 500 barrier on the Financial Times index. 
Another is the 750,000 watershed in unemployment. Three* 
quarters of a million, when it refers to out-of-work people, 
is a number that rolls off the tongue in a way that seems 
to amplify into those horrifying larger numbers of the 1930s 
that have long been a bit of non-repeatable history. 

Not that anyone has told Mr Wilson that he must expect 
three-quarters of a million people unemployed. But damned 
nearly, they have. The privately-run National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, in its latest review published 
on Friday, forecasts that during the coming winter “the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment is quite likely to 
rise and may stand at an average of over 2^ per cent, so 
that the actual number of the unemployed is likely to exceed 
700,000.” 

It is easy to see how this may come about. Normally, if 
nothing else is changing except the seasons, unemployment 
in Britain is at its lowest in July when the summer trades have 
taken their fill of people. Then, from August, the climb 
starts to the winter peak—slowly until October when it begins 
to gather speed—which comes in February. From the Feb¬ 
ruary peak to the July low there is a drop of 170,000 or so in 
the number of wholly unemployed (that excludes those only 
temporarily stopped and any school-leavers). Similarly from 
July to February the number rises by some 170,000. Now, on 
July 8th this year there were 514,000 people out of work in 
Britain. With the normal seasonal rise, then, of 170,000 in 
wholly unemployed, next February’s figure would be close to 
700,000. But there may well be more people temporarily 
stopped in the winter, perhaps 30,000 more anyway. 

But, of course, unemployment may rise more, or it may 
rise less, than seasonally this winter. Mr Wilson may be 
excused if he feels less well equipped than others to judge 
on this one. For his advisers were dead wrong in their 
unemployment forecasts for the past twelve months. At the 
time of devaluation, they thought that unemployment, sea¬ 
sonally adjusted, might rise a bit, temporarily. It fell, until 
February. At budget time, they were talking about a level¬ 
ling-off. But between February and July, although un¬ 



employment came down seasonally, it did so much less than 
usual: the drop over the five months was just under 100,000 
-instead of the usual 170,000. And, then, when the turn 
came, the rise between July and August was more than 
seasonal—but only 5,000 more, a smaller upward thrust than 
of late. In short, the underlying trend in unemployment is 
still, and has been for six months, upwards, although some 
of the momentum could have gone out of it. 

Not surprisingly, it has been left to outsiders to find an 
explanation for what the Government would describe as this 
perverse behaviour. Lord Beeching reckons the seasonal 
adjustment is haywire. The sophisticated observers of 
Britain's economy at America’s Brookings Institution explain 
that after a sudden upsurge of industrial production, as 
occurred in the fourth quarter of last year, there may be a 
time lag of twelve months before employment reacts. If they 
are right, then unemployment should begin to fall this 
autumn and Mr Wilson can relax again—but he must then 
swallow his other words about big strides in productivity, 
for it will mean that those were not permanent gains. On 
the other hand, the National Institute takes the view that 
employers have speeded up the adjustment of their labour 
requirements to output and that the rate of growth in in¬ 
dustrial investment, and therefore in industrial potential, is 
consistent with the recent rise in unemployment. Unemploy¬ 
ment may go on rising, at best stay level, without a fall in 
sight until the end of 1969. If this view is right, Mr Wilson 
faces the 750,000 nightmare, but has got his productivity 
gains. 

This, then, is Mr Wilson’s dilemma. If he is going to have 
to live with high unemployment this winter, he should be 
preparing the; public for it now, by emphasising the produc¬ 
tivity gains, that are the reward. But with the Trades Union 
Congress ^|td the Labour Party Conference ahead, what 
Labour prime minister could do that ? On the other hand, 
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if seasonally adjusted unemployment is about to fall, then 
Mr Wilson may find Jiimself faced with demands from his 
experts to increase the domestic squeeze, just when exports 
may lx* about to face a setback from a slowdown in world 
trade. 

Meanwhile Mr Wilson can get nothing but gloom from 
the National Institute's diagnosis—in the short run. Com¬ 
pared with its previous forecast, taken in May, the current 
one is generally less favourable, with growth of output a little 
less and no fall in unemployment, and on the external 
account a lot worse, horrifyingly so, in fact. The institute sees 
tlx 1968 out-turn on the balance of payments as likely to be 
worse than last year’s, which was so bad that Britain was 
forced to devalue its currency. It puts this year’s combined 
deficit on current and long-term accounts at around £600 
million. 

On a longer-term view, the institute is not unchecrful. 
Much of the worst has happened, it thinks, in the external 
, situation and it foresees a very high rate of improvement, 
; $|tfrtcicnt to provide a surplus in the second half of 1969, 
fitting to an annual rate of £370 million. Even so, where is 
that target £500 million surplus that is so badly needed ? 
The institute does not expect the movement into surplus to 
come about until the latter part of next year, so that the 
Surplus for 1969 as a whole is not expected to be more than 



Labour exchange: towards a long, cola winter 


£250 million. If the institute is right, joy for Mr Wilson is 
coming much, much later than expected. “And every month 
of postponement of the crossing from deficit into surplus’*, 
as the institute puts it, “ means another month of debt, which 
must ultimately be repaid ”. 


Which Way for Singapore ? 

Singapore is mounting a big publicity campaign to attract British investment. But its 
financial links with London have weakened considerably 


The British Treasury's man in south-east Asia flew out of 
Singapore last week after having been given a decidedly rough 
ride by the authorities theie. His team was one of 35 now 
trying to sell to the overseas steiling area the Basle scheme 
to underpin the sterling balances. The scheme ofTers member 
countries a limited guarantee on a proportion of their sterling 
holdings against any future devaluation of sterling against 
other currencies (though not against a general devaluation 
against gold). The proportions offered vary, influenced by 
the extent to which diversification has already occurred. 
Having made the offer, the teams doubtless try to dissuade 
holders from taking full advantage of it. 

While wt understand that Pakistan for one has swallowed 
the scheme, Singapore has raised objections. And with its 
considerable sterling balances and a financially strategic 
position in Asia, it is one of the sterling area’s key members. 
(Hongkong, Singapore and Malaysia between them hold the 
largest chunk of sterling balances, some £fioo million out of 
£2,400 million.) 

Singapore is dissatisfied, first, with the proportion of its 
reserves that would be covered by the scheme and, secondly, 
with the quid pro quo requested b\ Britain that it should 
bank a normal proportion of any increase in its total official 
reserves in London, it argues that as a financial centre in 
which a local money market is just beginning to develop (en¬ 
abling banks to hold liquid assets locally rather than in Lon¬ 
don), its official reserves can increase w ithout any fundamen¬ 
tal improvement in its external financial position. It would 
like such movements to be excluded from the definition of its 
reserves for the purpose of the Basle scheme. More generally, 
the Singapore government has misgivings about tying itself 
jtp the sterling carthorse irrevocably. But it is peculiarly hard 
|^jfor any outsider to judge the strength of these arguments so 
long as the authorities there regard the country’s external 
^afeets, balance of payments and capital movements as state 


secrets. (Czechoslovakia was expelled from the IMF in 194K 
technically for refusing to divulge such information.) 

It is no surprise' that sterling's four-year agony and eventii.il 
devaluation have weakened Singapore’s financial ties with 
Britain. Whenever sterling was weak, canny Chinese 
merchants would besiege* the Singapore banks seeking l<> 
dump sterling on their lap—no joke on Saturdays when tin 
e xchange markets are closed in London, leaving banks tin 
choice* of taking the* sterling or possibly losing customers. 


Singapore’s economy 

Figures are for 1967 unless otherwise stated 


Gross domestic product 

$ 1179 million 


Per head 

$ 608 


Population by race 

000‘s 


Malays 

281 


Chinese 

1444 


Indians and Pakistanis 

159 


Othei 

57 


Total 

1,940 


Rate of increase about 3% a year 

Employment 

All sectors 

576,000 


Of which generated by 

British presence 

35,000 


Unemployment 

Officially registered number 

77,000 


Trade 

1966 

$ million 


Imports 

1,316 


Exports 

1,092 


Of which rp-exports 

962 


Main trading partners 

% of total 

Exports 

Imports 

States of Malaya 

23 

21 

UK 

10 

6 

USA 

6 ■ ■ # * 

’ 6 

Sarawak 

7 

. 5 

Japan 

6 , 

4 

Reserve^ 

$336 million 

.. * ■ _ 
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The Singapore government certainly was not keen to take 
the stuff, By D-day it had whittled down the sterling element 
in its reserves (understood to total some $US5oo million) to 
well below 50 per cent. An announcement at the time put 
the proportion at about half, but this was calculated on 
government reserves only, leaving out the large overseas 
assets held by public agencies in non-sterling securities. 

Since devaluation the sterling element in official reserves 
has remained broadly stable (to reduce it further would hardly 
have helped the bargaining with Britain over aid), but the 
commercial banks in Singapore have cleared their balances out 
of London lock, stock and barrel. Bankers there have also 
seen a further switch from sterling in trade financing. So 
in Singapore three interlocking components of the sterling 
system—its use as an official reserve currency, as a trading 
currency and as a currency in which banks keep liquid 
reserves—have been fractured. 

Nor has Singapore derived much benefit in practice from 
the main supposed advantage of its being in the sterling area 
—the free flow of long-term capital from Britain. It is this 
that i& causing most concern around Raffles Place. Unem¬ 
ployment is already running at about 70,000 (some 11 per 
cent of the labour force), and it is rising by about 12,000 a 
year as school-leavers come on to the market. It will clearly 
rise to politically dangerous levels when the British forces pull 
out (33)000 Singapore citizens are employed at the bases and 
many more depend on them indirectly) unless enough new 
jobs are created quickly. 

Mr Heath’s proposal last week, during his Australian 
tour, for a five-power lease of the naval base was obviously 
welcomed, as would be any delay in the present plans to 
puli out all forces by end-1971. But the Singapore government 
will probably continue to base its economic plans on the 
assumption that the forces will go, taking with them £50 
million a year in foreign exchange and total demand equiva¬ 
lent to one-fifth of Singapore’s national income. With 
remarkable alacrity, Mr Harry Lee’s government has already 
unveiled an extensive public works programme to cushion 
the shock. This will be financed partly with Britain’s £50 
million aid (of which half will be spent on military procure¬ 
ment), partly with aid from Japan and other countries, partly 
by loans floated on overseas capital markets, partly by higher 
taxes and internal loans and partly by attracting foreign 
private capital. Foreign exchange is not an immediate bottle¬ 
neck. Nor, for that matter, is capital: the island is chock 
full of Chinese millionaires and their bodyguards (while most 
refugees from Indonesia at one stage had to be turned away 
by the boatful, anyone who could bring in $M250,000 to 
invest in Singapore, is given a permit). What is lacking still 
is management and the ability to instil the capitalist spirit 
—the Protestant ethic—into a trading community that 



instinctively still thinks in terms of the quick-dealing profit 
rather than longer-term industrial investment and later profits. 
This is where foreign capital will play a crucial part, attracted, 
it is hoped, by generous tax holidays and other incentives. 
Singapore would like British industiy to horn in on the 
opportunities there, but at present British investment is 
trailing a long way behind Japan, Canada, the United 
States and Malaysia itself. 

Mr Lee is ruthlessly set on making his thriving island state 
viable in itself, preferably with British investment, if necessary 
without. Given some external stability—which means mainly 
the Americans holding the line in Vietnam and Indonesia’s 
return to sanity and solvency' he should succeed. He has 
mobilised the population with a mixture of cajolery and 
cheer-leading ; he has cowed the unions, pushed through 
tough labour legislation extending the working-week and 
restoring management’s rights to hire and fire, and kept 
potential trouble makers firmly under lock and key. He is 
exploiting the island’s advantages—its educated working 
force, the highly skilled labour that will be available when 
the British forces move out, the industrial potential of the 
military installations, the highly developed communications, 
and the port and ship-repairing facilities. And a surprising 
fund of goodwill towards Britain remains. British industri¬ 
alists must judge for themselves whether they should set 
up shop there ; others are happily doing so. 


KEY INDICATORS 
THE BRITISH ECdNOMY 


Pareantaga thing* from : 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unemployment still high. Vacancies lower, 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Index rose one per cent in June. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Order books 'shortened slightly in June, 
with sluggish new orders. Export deliveries 
still high. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Marginally, up In July; normally a fall. 
WAGE RATES 

Another email rise in bdslc rates. 


Industrial 


•mploymant * 
productivity * 
Export trad* • t 
ftatail trida * 


Bitall prlcoi 
Wags rates (waikly) 
Export prlcaa 
Import prlcaa 


Month 

Indax 

1968-100 

Pravioua 

month 

Thru 

months ago 

Twalva 
months ago 

Juna 

139 

+1 

+> 

+6 

Juna 

100.9 

-0.2 

—0.2 

-1.6 

Juna 

13$ 

4*1 

+i 

+6 

July 

140 

+4 

+3 

+7 

Juno 

128 

+3 

-4 

+2 

jar* 

149,9 

+0.9 

+7.6 

+4,7 

136.3 

+0.1 

+0.6 

+6.3 

July 

14M 

+0.3 

+0.6 

+6.6 

Juna 

121 

+2i 

nil 

+3 

+•* 

Juna *• 

117 

nil 

+14 


* Seasonally adiusted* Indicators dexpmt stni , 
retail trade reflect movement in volume farm, 
in velue at constant price. Unemployment 


relate to number wholly unemployed , excluding 
school‘leavers and in August was running at an 
ehnuai rate of 2.5%. t Provisional . 
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The Pearson mission : 
wisdom on aid ? 


It is getting uncomfortably hard to 
remember when it was a good time to 
talk about aid. But certainly it is not the 
present. And as it gets nearer to the joint 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank (this time, in 
Washington, starting on September 30th) 
hearts will sink at .the polite but uncom¬ 
mitted attention that Mr McNamara, 
showing his face there for the first time 
as president of the World Bank, must 
expect from the world’s bankers and 
treasurers. At the close of the 1967 meet¬ 
ing, when at last, after years of debate, 
it seemed that the new scheme for special 
drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund had been launched, 
delegates began to almost worry about 
what on earth there would be to discuss 
at the 1968 meeting : might aid, perhaps, 
they said, at last get on the main agenda ? 
Who then could have foreseen that at the 
next annual meeting, Washington cor¬ 
ridors would be in danger of collapsing 
at the weight of the rumblings—not alxmt 
whether the pound would have to go, 
but whether it will have to go for a 
second time, when the franc will follow, 
how long a contrived two-tier gold 
system can last, whethet America faces 
a real recession, and . . . well, enough’s 
enough. 

But if the state of international 
monetary affairs rules out acting big 
about aid, let alone stopping the grim 
ebb tide upon which it is now set, it 
could nevertheless be the right time to 
start thinking more objectively about it. 
Not so much in the money sense, although 
obviously that is what it boils down to in 
the end, nor even in terms of specific 
schemes, but rather in^ sorting out just 
what the real strategic aims of develop¬ 
ment aid should be. It is for this purpose 
that Mr Lester Pearson, fornflbr Canadian 
prime minister, has been appointed by 
Mr' M&cNamara to head a small com- 
niiskxmi a wise men’s council, to look hack 
j nVtyltfh^ last twenty years’ experience of 
eaimpiilic assistance, and to look forward. 

'jW idea was first mooted in public 
'vajt'. Stockholm last October by Mr 
^McNamara’s predecessor, Mr George 
J Woods. Then Mr Woods recalled the 
decisive part played by the Franks report 


in the Marshall plan, and Lord Franks 
seemed a possible champion for the new 
mission : indeed, it is understood that an 
actual approach to him was made. Mr 
Pearson is a rather older man (he not so 
long ago joined the ranks of the septua¬ 
genarians), whose voice will Income 
familiar to the British public this winter 
when lie is due to broadcast the Reith 
lectures. 

Mr Pearson’s small select commission 
is asked to report within twelve to 
fifteen months, and this limited time 
means that it is expected to put the 
accent on the highlights rather than pro¬ 
duce a massive detailed document. 
There are alreadv a number of inter¬ 
national bodies turning out excellent 
statistical aid studies, in particular the 
Paris-based Development Assistance Com¬ 
mittee (an OECD specialised committee). 
But, quite independently of the World 
Bank, international civil servants have 
been saying for some time that integrated 
aid planning is paralysed by a lack of 
agreed objectives. 

Much will depend on whom Mr 
Pearson gets to help him : his inter¬ 
national reputation will obviously be an 
asset and he intends to use young brains 
as well as aged wisdom. It is a pity that 
the whole enterprise, the cost of the staff 
and the research, f is to l>e financed by 
the World Bank, which could make it 
less of an independent l>ody than is 
desirable. (But who else would give the 
money ?) Despite the inevitable cynicism 
that is being expressed in official treasury 
departments and private banking circles, 
Mr Pearson’s grand assize could conceiv¬ 
ably, unemotionally, persuade the 
industrial world that its present drift to 
disengagement must be arrested. This 
could only be done if it can show the aid¬ 
giving nations the ,forms of assistance 
that have really given returns in the past. 
And it is most likely to get a hearing if 
it can evolve a system whereby aid is not 
spread too thinly purely for pity’s sake, 
which has been the mistake of the past, 
but is concentrated on those countries 
which, with a moderate injection, could 
most quickly make the leap into self- 
supporting , economies and join ^the rich 
countries’ club. 



Lester Pearson: whet's gone wrong ? 

German steel 

The fight at 
Rheinstahl 


The management of Rheinische Stahl- 
werke in Essen, Germany’s third biggest 
coal, iron and steel group after Thyssen 
and Krupp, faces angry shareholders who 
want to know why they are getting no 
dividend for 1967 (every other major 
public company has paid one) nor likely 
to get any for this year, and why the group 
has run into heavy losses during the last 
two years. In 1965 Rheinstahl still made 
a profit of £7.8 million and paid 10 per 
cent dividend. But the following year it 
plunged into the red (to the tune of over 
£4 million) and the 6 per cent dividend 
was paid out of proceeds from selling off 
land. Last year more land was sold 
(Rheinstahl is one of the largest land- 
owners in the Ruhr, worth an estimated 
£13.6 million) but the cash was needed 
to patch a £10 million loss. 

A group of shareholders, incited and 
led by Herr Erich Nold, a well-known 
defender of shareholders’ rights, have 
demanded a special audit of ■ the 
company’s accounts and conduct of 
business. This has brought (iermany* big 
three commercial banks, Deutsche, 
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Dresdner and Commerzbank into an 
awkward position. All three sit on the 
supervisory board of the company (a 
supervisory board elects the management 
and controls its business), and many 
shareholders wonder why they could not 
have prevented the present troubles. But 
the banks are also representing the interest 
of a large part of the 100,000 share¬ 
holders of Rheinstahl. Under German 
law, a bank which keeps shares in custody 
for clients is entitled, if authorised by 
letter for a period of 15 months and 
after having notified the client of how 
it intends to vote at a shareholders’ 
meeting, to represent its clients at 
company meetings. It is thought that the 
three banks together represent about half 
of all capita] (of £49 million nominally). 
The banks have decided to back the 
shareholders’ demand for a special audit 
rather than support the management—as 
they usually do when exercising their 
voting rights for clients. 

So Herr Nold and his followers will 
get their special audit. They hope that 
the investigation will support , their 
claims, that Rheinstahl paid through the 
nose when in 1964 it gave, via the 
Deutsche Bank, £11.8 million for 
Henschel (its present subsidiary producing 
lorries and locomotives), which had 
changed hands at only a tenth of this 
price seven years earlier. The Henschel 
purchase, which is supposed to have cost 
Rheinstahl altogether a quarter of a 
billion DM (including with the purchase 
price further necessary investment and 
interest payments) has turned into one of 
the company’s blackest sheep. Last year, 
with a turnover of about £52 million, the 
company made the second biggest loss with 
over £0.9 million. Hanomag, an older 
subsidiary, producing lorries and agricul¬ 
tural and construction machinery, lost £2 
million. Both companies’ unbalanced pro¬ 
duction programmes made them far too 
vulnerable to a recession like last year’s. 
And in any case selling lorries had been 
difficult for quite some time before that. 

Whether or not the group was landed 
with; an addled egg, for which it paid far 
too much, the lack of .any centralisation of 
the wide spectrum ..pf ’ activities would 
probably have brought. Rheinstahl into 
trouble eventually. It is at) open secret 
that k Herr Sohngen, managing director 
until this spring, was an autocrat: his 
method of 1 uniting the group caused some 
stir earlier on his board. At the end of 


the fifties, for instance, it sold several 
golden eggs out of its basket: to Friedrick 
Flick a chunk of Dynamit-Nobel shares 
(the company subsequently became., the 
heart of Flick’s chemical empire) and to 
Thyssen a highly profitable steel trading 
company. Rheinstahl was left with sub¬ 
stantial stakes in coal and steel and an 
assortment of foundries and engineering 
companies. 

But unlike Krupp, Rheinstahl is not 
in acute financial trouble. It has only 
started borrowing money on a large scale 
since its Henschel engagement, and the 
substantial property of the group was, 
and still is, a valuable shield against 
illiquidity. But the new management, 
under Herr Schmiicker from Ford, is 
determined not to nibble away more from 
the capital assets and pay it to share¬ 
holders, hut tidy up radically. Some of 
the engineering and steel processing 
companies have been concentrated 
recently ,• the same is planned for the 
17 foundries. It looks as if the new 
management is, like the new Krupp 
hoard, aiming at getting some order in 
its house before looking at suitable 
partners. There is little other choice, any¬ 
how, at the moment. Possible suitors, like 
Hoesch or Klockner, have made it plain 
enough that they are only interested in 
some bits of the complex. 

German budget 

Easier this time 


This week Germany’s economics minister, 
Dr Schiller, and finance minister, Herr 
Strauss, have been shaping next year’s 
federal budget. Both agree that it should 
neither stimulate further nor restrict 
economic growth as it is running now. 
Both, too, seem to have compromised on a 
5.5 per cent increase in federal spending, 
to about DM82.5 billion next year, when 
gross national product is expected to rise 
by about 6 per cent. Dr Schiller would 
have liked to have been a little more 
bullish and see federal spending go up by 
6 per cent, because some sectors of 
demand, notably exports, industrial stocks 
and residential building might slow down 
(Herr Strauss, on the other hand, origin¬ 
ally plumped for only 4^ per cent). Never¬ 
theless, at a 5.5 per cent growth rate in 
federal spending, there will be enough 
scope for Dr Schiller’s selective investment 
boosts to the Ruhr to stimulate demand 
further. 

The government will have to borrow 
(net) between DM3.6 billion and 3.7 billion 
next year. Together with the likely credit 
requirements of the Lander (DM4 
billion) and municipalities (DM2.8 billion) 
this is still inside the range of DM to 
billion to 11 billion, which the Bundesbank 
considers acceptable as overall public bor¬ 
rowing under the present circumstances. 
But nevertheless there if is an increasing 
number of, Germans who see Germany 
slithering into dangerous indebtedness. 
And Herr Strauss, usually holding on 


tightly to his purse strings, is very aware of 
the clamours for orthodox budget 
behaviour—in view, of next year’s 
elections. 

In fact, in an international comparison 
of ptr capita debts of public authorities, 
Germany fares very well with only p!M- 
1,407 in 1966. Between 1950 and 1966 
only about 4 per cent of all public author¬ 
ities’ (federal, provincial and municipal) 
expenditure was financed by borrowing. 
So even if federal indebtedness has 
increased rapidly during the last year (in 
1966 only DM0.7 billion was borrowed 
net, in 1967, however, DM8.6 billion) 
there still seems to he a good deal of room. 
And after all, the special law introduced 
last suninier to offset fluctuations in the 
economy by public spending or saving, 
should give the government a very 
valuable instrument to take off any heat 
that should gather—as some reckon—in 
late 1969 or 1970. 

Japan-China 

Oops, so sorry 
please 

Hongkong 

Less than four months after negotiations 
to persuade a dubious Peking to switch 
from the devalued pound to the (then 
still unshaken) French franc in Sino- 
Japanese trade, the Japanese last week 
set out again—to try to undo the April 
pact. It’s all very embarrassing no doubt. 
But the Japanese have little real choice, 
or time. Within three months French 
banks expect to have given full effect to 
General de Gaulle's emergency curbs on 
third-party trade financing. Japanese 
traders have already been warned by 
Tokyo branches that no new franc credits 
for import usage will he available, indeed 
that all outstanding franc loans should 
be repaid by November 30th. By the end 
of the year, the hard-won Memorandum 
Trade agreement (which last March 
belatedly replaced the old five-year Liao- 
Takasaki pact) will expire. 

Negotiations with the Cfupese can drag 
on, painfully. The talks that Mr Kamiya, 
deputy chief of the Memorandum Trade 
Office, is now having in Peking are 
intended to be only a preliminary probe. 
(Formal negotiators, both from Mr 
Kamiya’s office and from the “ friendly ” 
firms, will have to follow.) But he must 
be hoping that a broad blueprint on both 
trade and payments will emerge, quickly. 
For there is a third awkward deadline. 
The next semi-annual Canton trade fair 
is expected (optimistically ?) to begin, on 
schedule, it) mid-October. 

It is tempting for the Englishman to 
crow over the China traders' discomfiture, 
and disillusion: serves them right for 
bolting from sterling after the worst had 
already happened (and for bolting into, 
of all things, the franc). But this is too 
facile. The China traders have had no 
monopoly on “unwisdom.” The semi- 
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official Bank of Tokyo reckoned in June 
that the proportion of Japan’s total trade 
financed in sterling had tumbled from 
20 per cent before devaluation to perhaps 
13-14 per cent—and trade with China 
accounts for less than 2| per cent of 
Japan’s total overseas purchases and sales. 
Profit calculations as' well as panic played 
a part in this ; many traders switched to 
dollar financing simply because forward 
cover came cheaper. In some other 
countries official pressure has also been 
brought to bear : several curious cases in 
Hongkong suggest that Australian 
exporters and other creditors have been 
delilierately told by their own exchange 
authorities to press overseas debtors for 
payment in l T S dollars rather than 
sterling—even within the sterling area 
this is strictly against the rule book. 

China traders cannot switch t<> the 
dollar and the real alternatives open to 
them are few. Mr Kamiva is expected 
to suggest two. The first is a dual currency 
arrangement: French francs and sterling. 
In practice, for the moment, this would 
mean going hack to sterling ; but it would 
leave the future options open. ' The 
formula could probably be accommodated 
even under the ill-fated April currenc\ 
pact * that did have an escape clause, 
referring to mutual settlements in francs 
“or other acceptable foreign exchange.” 
Quite possibly too it would be acceptable 
to Peking. Early on m the French crisis 
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the Chinese did (temporarily) press the 
Japanese to pay for shipments of soy¬ 
beans (last year China's single largest 
export to Japan) during July-September 
in sterling. 

The obvious difficulty with this dual 
currency approach is that it would simply 
tie trade to two weak currencies instead 
of one. The Japanese traders, who buy 
for cash but sell for credit, are well aware 
of this. From their point of view the best 
long-term solution would lie instead a 
yen/yuan formula : Yuan for Chinese 
exports, yen for Japanese exports, and 
an exchange guarantee written into every 
contract. Whether either Peking or the 
Japanese government would agree is 
another matter. The Chinese might just 
l>e tempted by the status symbol. But the 
lack of diplomatic ties between Peking 
and Tokyo creates difficulties and inhibi¬ 
tions for both sides. 


Churchill Falls 

New bosses for 
Brinco 

Deep breaths are always needed about 
Churchill Falls, which is going to cost 
$900 million, and should in eight years' 
time be generating seven million horse¬ 
power (or 5I million kilowatts, give or 
take a few horses). Conceivably this 
could be the world’s last tremendous 
hydro-scheme, given present interest rates 
and given, too, the lively expectation that 
atomic power is going to cost much less 
a unit in the seventies than it has done 
in the sixties. 

Churchill Falls (Labrador) Corpora¬ 
tion which is building the project has 
made a good start in what is basically 
revolting country, bitter but workable in 
winter and clouded with man-eating flies 
in summer. Nearly 80 per cent of Chur¬ 
chill is owned by British Newfoundland 
Corporation (Brinco), the rest by Quebec 
Hydro and the Newfoundland provincial 
government. From now on, Brinco 
will be jointly controlled by Rio Tinto- 
Zinc and Bethlehem Steel, with RTZ the 
bigger of the two. Hitherto RTZ has 
lie.ld some direct interest and an indirect 
interest through Rio Algom, which has 
now sold for about $16 million its hold¬ 
ings in Briuco and Churchill Falls, and 
is using the money in mining ventures in 
Canada. 

Brinco was once described by Mr Rene 
Levesque (a former Quebec minister and 
now leading the province's separatists 
into some kind of order) as a sort of 
anachronistic East India Company. One 
difference between the 18th and 20th 
centuries ii that Brinco has the job of 
raising around $900 million of bond 
money, most of which will have to come 
from New York, and $joo million of it 
maybe by the end of this year. It has to 
do this financing first, befefoe Quebec 
Hvdro Will sign a 40-year contract to 


buy the power, though the terms haye 
been pencilled in, in escrow. Quebec 
Hydro would be in a serious spot if 
Churchill Falls did not come off, because 
it would be desperately short of power 
from the early seventies. 

By 1972, the first two of 11 genera¬ 
tors should be running, with the 
rest to come in by 1976. Seven thousand 
men will be on the job (top hourly rate, 
$4, with $2 a day for quarters and all 
one can eat) ; some 2,500 are already 
working in this rugged back-end. At 
present interest rates, any hydro-scheme is 
lumbered with high charges over its 
working life of, say, 60 years, and the 
question for Churchill Falls (and there¬ 
fore for Brinco and its shareholders) is 
whether the return on its own appreciable 
equity investment will fall on the right 
side of the razor’s edge or on the other. 

Since nobody knows the terms on 
which Quebec Hydro has been prepared 
to deal with Brinco (after some years of 
eyeball confrontation)*, one is left to 
assume that the single buyer, who is in 
some prospective straits for power in a 
few years, cannot have screwed the arm 
off the single supplier, who eventual!) 
signed with Quebec after looking at 
markets in the United States. “Joey” 
Smallwood, Newfoundland’s premier who 
led the province into confederation in 
1949, got busy with Churchill Falls as 
long ago as 1952. By the 20-year annivers¬ 
ary, when “ Joey ” himself is no longer 
likely to he in office, power will he push¬ 
ing 700 miles at 735 kilovolts into 
Quebec's grid. Odd ball he may he, but 
his energies have got things done for New¬ 
foundland and, unlike some of his pets. 
Churchill Falls will not cost Newfound¬ 
land money. 

Spanish banking 

Old incompatibles 


Barcelona 

On June 1st, the ministry of finance 
published a decree .forbidding the chaii- 
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man, vice-chairman, managing director 
and members of the governing bodies of 
public credit institutions and the Bank 
of Spain to hold equivalent posts in any 
other bank or any commercial enterprise 
and banning anyone aged over 70 from 
the top three posts. At the same time a bill 
was hastily sent to the Cortes to apply 
these principles to the commercial banks ; 
it also said that none of the directorate 
or staff of a bank should vote at company 
meetings in the name of clients who had 
deposited shares with it. 

Behind the government’s moves lay a 
long-standing controversy over the banks' 
ro)e in the national economy, culminating 
in a demand from some sectors, supported 
by the well-known economist Sr Ramon 
Tamames, for nationalisation. Criticism 
has fastened on the banks’ tight 
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grip on the country’s basic industries, 
through share ownership, loans and 
credits, interlocking directorships, family 
and financial ties. 

Critics of the measures pointed out 
that it was absurd to ban multiple director ¬ 
ships absolutely. This would not only 
deprive banks and other companies of 
valuable experience but also deter foreign 
investment. A general reform of company 
law may indeed be needed, but there is 
little sense in confining it to banks 

The new bill lavs down that a man can 
be on the board of only one bank, but that 
he may hold other directorships, to a 
total of eight. The age limit is abolished. 
But the government inserted a new— 
rather ominous—clause, empowering the 
minister of finance to fix the maximum 
credit that a bank may grant to any one 


firm or group. Meanwhile, the decree on 
official credit institutions has come into 
force without alteration and has pro- 
voked a number of resignations—from the 
Bank of Spain, the Local Credit Bank, 
the Mortgage Bank, the Industrial Credit 
Bank, the Building Bank. 

Maybe, as cynics say, the whole thing 
is primarily a political gesture. Directors 
in Spain, they say, are either bankers or 
soldiers and the move has been made as 
a sop to the latter who have been press¬ 
ing the government to reduce the hold 
of bankers on directorships. But, if so, 
it will probably have little lasting impact. 
The private banks will appoint stooges to 
replace retiring directors and the govern¬ 
ment may itself whittle down its measures 
through subsequent decrees and adminis¬ 
trative orders, as has happened before. 


Morocco 


Shopping for foreign investment 


France has rediscovered its interest foi 
Morocco. A fortnight ago the French 
agreed to give their former protectorate a 
credit of Fr 80 million. Morocco needs 
foreign money badly. 

Following the Irish lead, the Moroccans 
have learnt that incentives alone will not 
attract foreign investors—they need pro¬ 
motion as well. Recently an investment 
promotion centre (Centre d’Accueil et 
d’Orientation des Investisseurs) was set up 
in Rabat to act as intermediary between 
the Moroccan authorities and investors. 
While Morocco was a French protectorate, 
the French provided most of the capital 
investment, private as well as public. When 
they left in the middle of the fifties, they 
repatriated about £20 million to £25 
million of capital a year. The govern¬ 
ment started to fill the gap through 
an ambitious five-year plan. It was 
financed largely by bank credits, sent 
the economy into an inflationary fever 
and cost it most of its reserves. By 1964, 
Morocco could proudly point to a first 
class road and communications network, 
but little new private investment—despite 
special investment grants, exemption from 
taxes and import duties, and cheap labour. 

The second plan (1965-67) was a lot 
more realistic, but. only 60 per cent of 
the hoped-for private investment was 
attracted. And worse, two very bad 
droughts in 1966 and 1967 led to stagna¬ 
tion and further balance of payment 
troubles. At the end of last year the 


country's reserves of £32 million covered 
only seven weeks' imports. Morocco’s 
standard of living has hardly advanced 
over the last decade in spite of the boom 
in phosphates, foodstuffs and tourism. 
Economic growth of 2-4 per cent per 
annum has been absorbed by equally large 
increases in the population. Nor is there 
much domestic capital around to be in¬ 
vested, though the growing Moroccan 
middle class is responding well to recent 
efforts to encourage private domestic sav¬ 
ings. But most private Moroccan capital 
is still tied up in textile distribution and 
manufacturing, the rich Moroccans' tradi¬ 
tional business. 

The recently published third plan aims 
first at increasing the purchasing power of 
the fanning population (70 per cent of the 
total of 14 million) by major modernisation 
and irrigation schemes, costing about £190 
million (around 45 per cent of total 
public investment between 1968 and 1972). 
More efficient agriculture will boost exports 
and industrial development. Citrus fruit, 
tomatoes and wine arc already major 
export earners. Agriculture provides the 
raw materials for the food processing 
industry, a focal point in industrial develop¬ 
ment plans. 

The government wants investment which 
uses local produce, local labour—and at 
the same time saves foreign exchange. 
Hence chemical and fertiliser companies, 
using the country’s vast phosphate 
resources, sugar refineries (sugar is one of 
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the biggest import items) and cotton pro¬ 
cessing plants are particularly welcome. 
The government hopes for £500 million 
of private and £420 million of public, 
investment during the next five years. 

Though the greater part of foreign 
investment is still French (especially so in 
agriculture) and to a lesser degree Spanish 
(the northern part of the country was 
under Spanish rule), diversification has 
gone some way already. American investors 
were early on the scene. The British really 
only cottoned on to business prospects 
there two or three years ago. Shell, BP, 
Unilever, ICI have got subsidiaries. 
Government efforts have been particularly 
successful in attracting motor vehicles and 
component companies. 

The expansion of the hotel industry is 
also expected to be largely financed by 
private capital. Tourism, priority number 
two in the new plan after agriculture, has 
been growing at 20 per cent a year and is 
by now bringing in about £30 million to 
£35 million a year. 

This time the planners have got their 
priorities right, but there is a fear that 
without drastic administrative reforms, 
which the World Bank has repeatedly 
demanded, the vital plans to increase 
agricultural production are bound to fail. 
For at the moment four ministries are 
involved in decisions in that sector alone. 
And, as happened in tlte second develop¬ 
ment plan, where only 60 per cent of 
agricultural credits available were taken up, 
the funds may be t}icrc, but not enough 
farmers to use them. 
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Britain 


Energy: Lord Robens's farewell 
to Hartlepools 


Coal will never again be used to fuel 
a major British power station. Atomic 
power has been given the go-ahead to 
become the nation’s principal future 
source of electricity generation. This fact, 
hard to absorb in a country still Boating 
on a raft of unmined coal, has been 
rammed home by the decision, announced 
on Wednesday, of Mr Roy Mason, 
Minister of Power, to use nuclear energy 
to drive the 1,250 MW Hartlepools power 
station—sited slap on top of north-east 
England’s principal coalfield. Mr Mason, 
a National Union of Mineworkers’ MP, 
has rejected the pleas of his union and of 
Lord Robens, chairman of the National 
Coal Board, to use coal. 

Atomic power has won the struggle to 
fuel the Hartlepools project (known as 
Seaton Carew when the scheme was first 
mooted) because reactors are cheaper to 
run, although dearer to build, than their 
coal-powered equivalents. Hartlepools is 
the only major power station to be 
authorised this year. Its construction, at 
a cost of £91 milljpri, will mean, Mr 
Mason reckons, that 3*000 miners at three 
high-cost pits will lose their jobs. But even 
their redundancies, with the considerable 
financial cost involved, still cannot make 
the overall costs tip in favour of coal. 

Next year only one large power station, 
that at Heysham (Lancs), is due to be 
approved. Heysham—at 2,500 MW, 
exactly double the size of Hartlepools— 
will certainly go to the atomic industry, 
because Mr Mason is now saying that 
coal-fired stations are too costly to be 
put on round-the-clock running. On that 
basis Heysham, likely to be built in two 
stages at a total cost of at least £150 
million, could not be given to coal. 

Everyone is now anxious not to lower 
further the morale of the coalminers, who 
in the last 12 months have pushed up 
their production by 13.7 per cent to a 
new record output of 39.1 cwts per shift 
per man employed. It is true that 12 new 
coal-fired power stations are presently at 
some stage of construction by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board, but as the 
minimum gestation period of a large 
power station is five years, this figure must 
cut little ice with the miners, as the 
stations concerned were conceived long 


before the present energy crisis. And 
although 75 per cent of installed elec¬ 
tricity generating capacity in 1973-74 will 
be coal-fired, only 33 per cent of power 
on an average winter night will be pro¬ 
duced from coal. 

Mr Mikardo's 
corporation 

The Labour Party executive has been 
persuaded by Mr Ian Mikardo and others 
to demand an extension of state owner¬ 
ship of natural gas and oil, by means of a 
National Hydrocarbons Corporation, in 
the next parliamentary session. Mr Harold 
Wilson will persuade the Government to 
forget the whole idea until Labour’s 1970 
general election manifesto is drawn up. 
This being so, it is no surprise that an 
air of unreality hangs about the NHG pro¬ 
posals, despite their now being published 
as a pamphlet* by the Labour Party. 

The fact that the Government still has 
no clear idea of what it will do with the 
present North Sea exploratory concessions 
(granted by a lory government on a 
6-year basis with half the area reverting 

•National Hydrocarbons Corporation. The 
Labour Party is. 



Mikardo rfoataring a fuat filpa-draam ? 


to the state after that time) when the finst 
reversions occur in 1970 was the excute for 
setting up a North Sea study group at 
Transport House. The plan for handing 
these areas over to an NHC, which would 
also have powers to operate as an inter¬ 
national oil company, was the result. With 
Labour’s 1968 conference now only weeks 
away, the hydrocarbons corporation idea 
is manna to those rank and file delegates 
in search of new fields in which to exercise 
their old ideas. But once the conference is 
out of the way it would be a major politi¬ 
cal surprise if the Government seriously 
entertained doing anything with the NHC’ 
plan, other than putting it into the 
manifesto pigeonhole. 

Strikes 


A stitch in time 


The case of the Dagenham girl strikers, 
those formidable car-seat stitchers from 
Ford’s whose 27-day strike in June cost a 
fortune in lost car exports, has served to 
emphasise once again the virtues of that 
old saying about justice not only being 
done but being seen to be done. Sir Jack 
Scamp, the reigning solomon of the car 
industry has ruled, in a court of inquiry 
report,* that the 190 ladies of Dagenham 
were not discriminated against because 
of their sex when wage rates were being 
fixed. But in dismissing the equal pay 
facet of the dispute. Sir Jack and his 
colleagues add : “ But it was particularly 
unfortunate that a joint committee which 
had earlier recommended higher profile 
4 markings ’ on five elements of the job 
was not informed that its views had not 
been accepted. ...” 

The Government inquiry emphasises : 
“ Full acceptance can only come from full 
knowledge. The court therefore thinks 
it is essential that as a general rule unions 
should be fully informed of the way job 
evaluation studies are carried out.” Al¬ 
though the latest Scamp report, em¬ 
phasises Ford’s achievement in success¬ 
fully revising the wage structure of 42,000 
hourly paid employees, clearly there were 
mistakes at Dagenham. 

Now that the seat stitchers are to have 
i& joint committee experienced in job-rate 
evaluation go over their pay rates again, 
it is to be hoped that Dagenham’s peace 
wall not be further disturbed. Obviously 
women workers are on the alert for any 
apparent discrimination against them. 
•“Report of a Court of Inquiry under Sir 
Jack Scamp.” HMSO 5s. 




SO 

Rail fares _v._ 

Tough, but right 


Londoners must Ik* beginning tu think that 
the managers of the state transport con¬ 
cerns have something in for them. Since 
1963, their fares have gone up faster than 
those of non-Londoners, and now they 
face another lot of increases. On August 
4th their tube fares went up by an average 
of 14 per cent, and on September 8th 
their rail fares will rise by 7^-10 per cent. 
Since 1963, London rail travellers have 
seen their season tickets rise by 27 per 
cent, and standard rail fares by 15 per 
cent. In the same period the retail price 
index rose by 21 per cent, and non- 
London rail fares, including the ones 
announced for September 8th, have in- 


BUSINESS : BRITAIN 

creased very roughly by about 14 per cent; 

Why the victimisation ? To some extent 
Londoners have just been unlucky. When 
the Ix)ndon Transport Board's application 
for its whopping tube and bus increases 
came to the Prices and Incomes Board, 
Mr Jones argued that since the board 
supported the principle of handing over 
the LTB to the Greater London Council, 
and since its finances had to be in order 
before that could be done, there was no 
alternative to giving it the fare increases 
which would balance its books. 

British Kail is also clearly turning more 
to charging what the traffic will bear. 
This was the burden of the advice given 
to it by the Prices and Incomes Board, 
when it turned down standard increases in 
non-London fares. BR has now come up 
with its answer, which is as heavily selec¬ 
tive as Mr Jones could wish (and also 
comes into operation, like the London 
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increases, on September 8th). Mostly, it is 
a matter of increasing the, differential 
between first and second class fares. 

These passenger, fare increases should 
bring an estimated £6.1 million, with £2.3 
million of it coming from the London 
area. The standard fare increases rejected 
by the PIB would have only brought in 
about £5.1 million ; this itself shows a 
new willingness to be tough. Freight 
charges are also going up on a selective 
basis, to bring in about £8,8 million more. 
Until they tangled with the PIB, road 
hauliers were getting away with pretty 
regular price increases, whereas BR 
had only hoisted its charges rarely. This 
seems to have been partly due to fear of 
road competition, and partly due to the 
lack of a proper pricing system which the 
PIB complained about Altogether these 
price increases denote a new self- 
confidence at British Rail. 


Scottish Pipe-dreams 

What is happening in the Scottish financial sector , coupled with the assessment of 
it by some well-placed Scotsmen , leads to the conclusion that it is an effective 
northern outpost—but not an independent centre in the making. 


Nationalism runs far deeper in Scotland 
than many Englishmen suspect. Among 
ail the talk of a Scottish economy and a 
Scottish financial sector, a visitor has to 
keep reminding himself that he is not in 
fact in a sovereign independent state. 
There is indeed a wealth of financial talent 
in Scotland and its financial sector does 
have some distinctive features, not least 
the Scottish clearing banks with their 
historic right to issue their own notes 
(beautifully printed at a cost of about 6d 
each). But for all that, and at the risk 
of offending some susceptibilities, Edin¬ 
burgh remains a north British financial 
outpost, not a financial centre in its own 
right. A number of Scottish financiers are 
the first to admit that, and so, by implica¬ 
tion, are all those Scottish businessmen 
who commute to the City of London on 
an average of once a week. 

Not that things are standing still in 
Scotland’s financial scene. This year’s 
merger of the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
the National Commercial Bank of Scot¬ 
land into the National and Commercial 
Banking Group has, in Scottish terms, pro¬ 
duced an even bigger giant than the 
three-way merger of Barclays, Lloyds and 
Martins that was considered unallowable 
dangerous in England.'The National and 
Commercial has almost 55 per cent of all 
Scottish clearing bank deposits ; a com¬ 
bination of Barclays, Lloyds and Martins 
would have had slightly under 50 per cent 
of London clearing bank deposits. What 
remains to be seen is how rapidly rational¬ 
isation will be consummated in fact (i.e., 
how fast branches will actually be closed 
in a country still more overbanked than 
England); and also what next may be 
produced by the innovating drive of Mr 
Ian Macdonald, the group’s vice-chairman. 

More immediately interesting is the re¬ 


organisation under way at the jealously 
independent Bank of Scotland, proudly 
overlooking Edinburgh from the heights 
of the Mound. In some respects, this 273- 
year-old bank is proving itself one of the 
most modern in Britain, and the stream- 
ling now taking place started well before 
the merger of its rivals, though the pace 
has quickened since then. The Bank of 
Scotland was one of those investigated by 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, the manage¬ 
ment consultants, on behalf of the Prices 
and Incomes Board last year. But instead 
of reacting, as some English banks did, 
with nothing more than high indignation 
at being told that it was 20 per cent over¬ 
staffed, the Bank of Scotland sensibly 
asked Booz, Allen to come back and help 
do something about it. 

In addition, John Tyzack, another 
firm of management consultants, has been 
called in. And instead of merely second¬ 
ing promoted branch managers to highly 
specialised and unfamiliar tasks (a wide¬ 
spread failing among clearing banks) the 
Bank of Scotland has hired a personnel 
consultant from Shell and a (Chartered 
accountant from Fairfields. The bank is 
not just cutting down its staff, (by attri¬ 
tion, not sackings) but is also breaking with 
clearing bank tradition in Britain by 
speeding the promotion of promising man 
while accepting (tacitly encouraging ?) the 
departure dfOf thetoe, whfc are not. 

if is to modernise 
die/routine operations xa i$; branches 
and k is working, towards A sopfoistickted 


that nan tell just' how 

fnif *u<S» real yardstick in clearing bar*- 1 — 
tilin'id dismayed ■ the cort-coni^'” * 
triSUrts cm the 'MbnajpoiieS Cd 
The Bank of Scotland sees 



The Rank of Scotland: no English partners 


modernisation in terms of maintaining its 
ancient independence, and there is no 
reason to doubt its motivation. It has 
already benefited in an odd way from the 
merger of its rivals, because large indus¬ 
trial companies often like to keep accounts 
with more than one bank. Some of those 
who formerly had accounts both at the 
Royal and the National Commercial now 
maintain only one with the merged bank 
and have shifted the other to the Bank of 
Scotland. But the streamlining going on 
at the Bank of Scotland does have the 
incidental effect of making it.more attract¬ 
ive to prospective partners. A takeover 
of this intensely Scottish bank is difficult 
to envisage. But would there really be any 
valid objection to, the acquisition of a 
minority interest by, a London bank 7 
Among the clearers, the National West¬ 
minster might be the obvious candidate 93 
the one not yet linked tp a Scottish, elect¬ 
ing bank,: But, theoretically, a link need 
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not be confined to a clearer’ Mr Aubrey 
Jones of the Prices and Incomes Board 
has suggested unofficially that it might be 
interesting to see a British overseas bank, 
take an interest in a clearing bank. 

The investment trusts of Edinburgh's 
Charlotte Square and of Dundee are the 
institutions that Scottish nationalists (with 
a small “ n ”) have mainly in mind as a 
nucleus when they speak hopefully of 
building up Edinburgh as a distinctive 
financial centre, possibly an international 
one, a sort* of mini-Zurich. There is,a 
good deal of this sort of talk—signifi¬ 
cantly, though, not among investment 
trust managers. It seems a pipe-dream, 
even for an autonomous Scotland. Scot¬ 
land's economy is too small to sustain a 
major financial centre of its own ; and the 
country is too big to be made into a tax 
haven. 

The hopes of creating a distinc¬ 
tive financial centre in Edinburgh rest 
largely on the belief that the expertise of 
Scottish investment trust managers could 
turn that city into an even more important 
entrepot for capital funds. But, in itself, 
the presence of investment trusts does not 
create a financial centre—Boston is not 
one, for all the importance of its invest¬ 
ment banks. Moreover, the Scottish 
investment trusts’ knowledge of the 
American market is no longer the rarity it 
once was on this side of the Atlantic ; and 
far more knowledge of the international 
scene as a whole abounds in New York, 
London, Zurich and Frankfurt. Scottish 
investment trusts add lustre to Scotland, 
hut not very much more in real terms. 
Most of the funds they invest come from 
outside Scotland and an average of 95 per 
cent is invested outside Scotland. If they 
were ever put under pressure in an in¬ 
dependent or semi-independent Scotland 
to invest more of their funds at home, 
some of them would be quite likely to 
move their offices to England, which they 
could do easily enough. And that leads, 
m turn, to the vexed question of invest¬ 
ment in Scotland and how it might he 
affected by a Scottish break from England. 

The most notable feature about invest¬ 
ment in Scotland is the deep reluctance 
among institutions to put money into Scot¬ 
land itself. This is not an indictment of 
Scottish industry ; it simply indicates that 

BANKS COMPARED (Net deposits) 
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Charlotte Square: capital of the trusts 

Scotland does not have (and probably 
could not sustain) the diversity of financial 
institutions that it needs. The clearing 
banks are widely said to be good enough 
about providing normal short-term credit 
requirements. But medium- and longer- 
term lending is another matter. Although 
Mr Macdonald pioneered a merchant 
banking link at the old National Commer¬ 
cial, and although a number of English 
merchant hanks have moved into Scotland 
with much fanfare, and although the 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor¬ 
poration, set up by a number of Scottish 
and English banks, is providing risk 
capital on an increasing scale, the fact 
remains that when Scottish industrialists 
need medium- and longer-term finance 
they have to go up to London as like as 
not. It is not just the cachet of one’s 
hankers in the City ; the merchant bank 
representatives in Scotland are often not 
senior enough to take more than routine 
decisions. 

The investment trusts put a mere 5 per 
cent of their funds into Scotland mainly 
because only a few Scottish companies are 
big enough to qualify for the large mini¬ 
mum investment these trusts make. At the 
other end, Scottish insurance companies 
are good about providing capital for small- 
arid medium-sized industry (sometimes as 
consortia), but they do this partly as a 
competitive service to customers, not 
because it is always especially attractive 
for jthem. In between these extrentes, 
there is often a gap in the financing 
, spectrum that has to he filled from 
London. 

Ffowever, m addition to these structural 
deficiencies, there are some real disincen¬ 
tives to investment in Scotland. One 
institution, asked why one of its upit trusts 
had performed so poorly compared with 
its others, admitted that that one had been 
concentrated on investment in Scottish 
industry but that the portfolio was, npw 
being changed away from that concentra- 
, tion, Thop is one othepblemisfi, thafean 
be dragged m, at thi* point, A gopd many 
investment managers complain that where 
,they once put about half their business 


through Scottish stockbrokers that pro¬ 
portion has now dwindled to about 10 per 
cent, because Scottish brokers have not 
kept up with their rivals in London in 
providing the investment analysis institu¬ 
tions required. Wood Mackenzie, of Edin¬ 
burgh, was cited by some institutions as a 
rare exception to this rule and has been 
duly rewarded with institutional business. 
There will probably have to he more 
mergers among brokers to create the 
resources needed for more comprehensive 
market analysis. 

What would happen to investment in 
Scotland, and to the financial structure, 
if the country should become independent 
or nearly so ? Scottish authorities would 
he concerned to attract industry just to 
Scotland, by contrast with the Board of 
Trade and others in London, who are 
concerned to channel investment to the 
development areas as a whole, rather than 
any single region. That much would be 
a gain. But against that some outside 
investors might be daunted. As long ago 
as 1924 the Ford Motor Company 
plumped for Dagenham rather than Ren¬ 
frew, intimidated by the unfamiliarity of 
Scottish law on land titles and by the 
prospect (even then) of a Scottish national¬ 
ist breakaway. Such fears could be 
revived. Thev would l>e if a Scottish 
nationalist government ever came to 
resemble some of the present local govern¬ 
ments (such as Glasgow’s, where the cost 
of council housing has pushed rates in the 
shopping district to about twice the level 
of those in London’s Oxford Street). And 
nationalist pressures to invest more funds 
in Scotland could deplete not just the 
ranks of investment trusts now living there, 
but of insurance companies, too, who, 
privately (arid sensibly) talk of themselves 
as British rather than Scottish institutions. 


Scottish Clearing Banks 

Deposits Percentage 
Cmn of total 
Dec, 31 deposits 
1967 

Notional *nd 796 54.6 

Commgmipl 
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Investment 


The markets: brief panic 


The immediate impact of the Czech crisis 
on the financial markets was to knock 
down sterling and also equities in London 
and on the continent, while pushing up 
gold and silver prices. Yet all this looked 
like a mere reflex reaction to political 
crisis ; a very modest panic and one that 
promised to he short-lived. Investors are 
not expecting a war over Czechoslovakia 
any more than anyone else is and it is 
difficult to see any real reason why market 
prices should he affected. Our correspon¬ 
dents report in more detail: 

The immediate reaction of American 
investors to the news of the Soviet block's 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was remark¬ 
ably unflappable. Reason : all the stock 
markets in America were closed on Wed¬ 
nesday, as part of a continuing pro¬ 
gramme of mid-week shutdowns to permit 
securities firms' harried back office staff’s 
to catch up with paperwork backlogs. 
This closedown was hailed as an un¬ 
qualified blessing by brokers who said they 
were sure it averted a wave of panicky 
selling. Brokers were ready for a rush of 
business on 'Thursday morning, but they 
had the London market's behaviour as a 
guide. In London, the initial reaction 
of jobbers was to mark prices down, and 
at noon the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary share index was 3.8 points 
down from the previous night's all-time 
high. The tendency was for the market 
to turn on its old favourites, the overseas 
stocks, with the exception of mining, issues. 
By that time, fear had subsided and the 
view began to assert itself that the invasion 
was murder for the Czechs, a tragedy ’for 
humanity, but nothing to do with share 
prices. Considering how little business 
western firms have at stake, and that the 
Hungarian rebellion ha'll already shown 
that this is not the stuff that world wars 
are made of, it was a logical attitude, but 
later in the day sellers made the fail up 
to 5.2 points. By Thursday nonchalance 
had reappeared. It was Wednesday in 
reverse. Initial mark-ups were consoli¬ 
dated during the day. 

Gilt-edgqdjUliocktf took quite a tumble, 
up to jtMptai Wednesday, in line with 
sterling, Btujalxnu half the tosses were 
recouped on 1 Thursday. Continental and 
AuttMifch niarjtet* were naturally 


In contrast to the self-imposed silence 
in American stock markets on Wednesday 
it was business as usual in the money and 
bond markets, but precious little business 
was done as investors held back from 
making commitments awaiting clarifica¬ 
tion of the American Government's posi¬ 
tion with respect to the Czechoslovakian 
affair. Interest rates in the credit 
markets accordingly rose, but only 
moderately. What rise did occur was 
mainly because of the still fairly high cost 
of bank loans to finance dealers' inven¬ 
tories of unsold securities, causing some 
to mark down prices, enriching yields 
a bit. 

The rise in interest rates growing out of 
the Czech crisis ran counter to a declining 
trend that had been previously under way 
in America since early July. That decline 
had been dramatised as recently as August 
15th by the Federal Reserve Board's sur¬ 
prise approval of a cut in the discount rate 
to f)i% for the Minneapolis reserve district. 
Although the Richmond district similarly 
cut its rate the next day the other ten 
reserve districts, including the powerful 
New York Reserve Bank, refrained from 
immediately following suit. Their reason 
for abstaining was clear enough, since 
early in July, when the new Federal tax 
boost and other fiscal restraints went into 
effect, the Federal Reserve system had 
encouraged a slight slide in market in¬ 
terest rates, by moving away somewhat 
from an extremely restrictive monetary 
policy. 

The discount reduction by the Minne¬ 
apolis and Richmond districts was gener¬ 
ally regarded as confirming this declining 
trend. The other districts, howevei, held 
out initially at least, to undei score their 
contention that inflationary forces were 
still too strong in the economy to justify a 
discount rate cut at that juncture. At no 
time after the Czechoslovakian news was 
assimilated as a factor affecting American 
money markets last week did professional 
traders l>eT»eve that its impact would be 
much of a deterrent to an accelerating 
decline in American interest rates. This 
was 4 on the assumption that there was 
littty that Washington would, or could, 
do to stop a Russian imposed talution in 
Prague. Hence it, was; considered*unlikely 
that the American treasury would in¬ 


crease its borrowing demands on the 
nation’s credit markets. The consensus, 
to the contrary, gathers force that money 
is likely to grow all the more accessible 
and less costly in the United States, to 
counter expected slowing in the economy 
resulting from the disinflationary fiscal 
restraints, Prague or no Prague. 

Plessey 

Seconds out 


A company big enough to take its place 
beside the world giants and with higher 
sales than Britain's General Electric will 
be formed if the bid by Plessey for 
English Electric is successful. But Plessey 
may l)e assumed to have a fight on its 
hands. The chairman of English Electric, 
Lord Nelson of Stafford, said he could 
not at first sight see the industrial logic 
of the merger. Earlier an English Electric 
spokesman had said that this was not an 
agreed merger, and that the bid came like 
a bolt from the blue. Not, apparently, 
to everyone. There was some activity in 
EE shares a few weeks ago, as rumours of 
just such a bid passed around the stock 
exchange. 

Plessey is offering shares and convertible 
loan stock worth 69s 7jd, with Plessey’s 
own shares at 35s gd. EE shares are 16s 
up since the announcement, at 68s 6d, 
indicating the market’s view that the like¬ 
lihood of a profitable battle is enough to 
offset the possibility that Plessey will be 
defeated. This bid is worth 25 times 
earnings, and EE has forecast same-again 
profits for 1968. 

An initial fall in Plessey shares showed 
that members did not share their board’s 
interest in EE. But the market’s interest 
returned on evaluation of the forecast of 
pretax profits for Plessey of £19.25 mn in 
the year to June, 1969, compared with 
£15.9 mn for the past year. This, besides 
making Plessey shares attractive for their 
own sake, on a P/E ratio of 23, gives solid 
backing, to the share-exchange terms. 
And in fact there is no need for Plessey 
shareholders to object to taking on EE in 
spite of the dilution of their electronics 
interests. 

English Electric shares were not a 
glamovir counter in the market, partly on 
account of the group’s chronic shortage 
of cash. Yet it has a £ijq mn turnpvcr 
in communications and auttfftiatian, out 
of its total of £412 mn, making it rather 
bigger in this field than v Plessey' itself* 
more than 80% of whose £170 mn sales 
is of these products. 
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One of the most 
talented strippers 
in Hamburg works 

for Lufthansa. 



You won’t see Herman Pietsch's name in bright lights. 

He performs at the Lufthansa maintenance center in Hamburg strip¬ 
ping down and inspecting new replacement parts for our Boeing jets. 

Why do we have to inspect new parts? 

We don't have to. But we take flying so seriously that we call in spare 
parts for periodic inspection from our bases all over the world. Even if 
they haven't been used. 

It’s unlikely you care about the spare booster pump we keep on hand 
in Santiago. Chile. The one we fly to Hamburg for inspection after six 
months even if it hasn't pumped once. 

You care about the booster pump that pumps on the jet you fly on. 

But that’s the point. If our mechanics take such good care of our unu¬ 
sed parts, imagine how they take care of the parts we use. 


@ Lufthansa 

The German Airline 






FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK NEW YORK MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National City Travelers Checks offer you help when 
travelling. How? By protecting your cash from loss or theft. 
That’s our form of travellers aid. 


Our travellers cheques are just like cash. Only better. When 
cash is lost or stolen, it's gone forever. 

When First National City Travelers Checks y 

are lost or stolen, you can get your money rial Iw 
back fast. We’ve built a worldwide network ILMjMlai 
of over 25,000 banking offices where you llaVBWI 


you help when ' can get on-the-spot refunds. (Thousands more re 
m loss or theft. points than any other travellers cheque.) 

Acceptability? The Everywhere Cheques are issued bv 
ily better. When leader in worldwide banking: First National City £ 

They're known and welcomed in more 
h i .. , | j m. a million places around the globe. 

rial NatKMUH vfCy F *rst National City Travelers Check: 

TmuiIam iHUnawir 80,(1 ^ 1x901(8 everywhere. 
irtlVUKa a vnCvRa We'd call that travellers aid. Wouldn’t / 


We'd call that travellers aid. Wouldn’t / 
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Plenty quotes the usual reasons of 
economy of scale and competitiveness 
with overseas companies. In foreign 
markets, it says, it is competing with 
EE in some ranges and selling com¬ 
plementary products in others. In both 
cases, marketing will be more effective if 
the two merge, and in radio and related 
fields, air defence and data handling 
Plessey says, the competition between the 
two is marring the effectiveness of their 
competition against foreign companies. 
The combined group could do what 
neither company can at present—offer a 
complete range of communications 
equipment, as can International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph and Siemens, 
among others. 

Nor is the remainder of English Electric 
deadbeat. For some years the group has 
been concentrating its activities into fields 
where it could command a decent slice, 
say a quarter, of the market. On the heavy 
side it has reached that position in 
generating plant, transformers, and all but 
the largest switchgear. Lord Nelson's con¬ 
tention is based on this side of the firm, 
which he argues will fall into the hands 
of a company with no experience of the 
business. 

Two special circumstances attach to 
this situation. One is the interest of the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
taken at the time of English Electric's 
acquisition of Elliott Automation. The 
IRC holds £15 mn of convertible loan 
stock in EE. The IRC is not, at least at 
this stage, getting involved in the bid, 
and Plessey is consulting it about the loan 
holding. Taking on such a cash shortage 
in any case with EE, Plessey will 
presumably not want to increase it if it 
can help it. 

The other exceptional circumstance is 
the interest of both companies m the new 
group, International Computers. If Plessey 
succeeds in its bid, it will double its stake 
in ICL to 36%. Other shareholders— 
53i% of the capital belongs to former 
shareholders of International Computers 
and Tabulators, including Vickers and 
Ferranti, and ig£% to the government— 
may not feel that this is what they 
intended. 


Tobacco companies 

Transatlantic 
smoke signals 

So now Philip Morris is bidding for 
Godfrey Phillips, a small but wholesome 
British tobacco firm, after being beaten 
by its compatriot, American Tobacco, 
out of the field fot Gallahei. But it is not 
really a marnage on the rebound . the idea 
had been under discussion for years, long 
before Philip Morris ever started thinking 
about Gallaher. 

The £92 mn bid for half of Gallaher 
and the £11.5 mn offer for Godfrey 
Phillips were not meant to be mutually 
exclusive. Control of Gallaher, with a 
27% market share in this country, would 
have meant a massive penetration in 
Britain. For Godfrey Phillips (making 
Abdulla and de Reszke, among other 
things), the British side of its operations 
is relatively unimportant : 8% of its 
profits originate abroad. Its main activi¬ 
ties are in Australia, India and Pakistan, 
with some interests in Ceylon and New 
Zealand. Philip Morris bought a 13% 
share in the Australian market from 
Gallaher some time ago. The new 


acquisition will boost this to 27%—still 
lagging behind Brituh-American Tobacco 
and Carreras, but much closer. 

After its defeat in the Gallaher battle, 
Philip Morris has taken no chances with 
its new hid. The terms are 145s for each 
£ 1 quoted share against a price of 119s on 
Friday night (a 178 exit P/E ratio), and 
14s 6d each for the 2s unquoted ordinary 
shares held by the directors and their 
families The point is that this last cate¬ 
gory carries j6°/> of the votes, for 
5 3°» of the purchase price, and that the 
board has contracted to sell its holding in 
advance, so the deal is almost certain to 
go through 

(Godfrey Phillips has done very well in 
recent years (pretax profits more than 
doubled m the last four years, to £2.4 
mn in 1967), but probably feels that its 
sire makes it too vulnerable in an industry 
dominated by giants. Add to this the fact 
that Philip Morris and Godfrey Phillips 
have had licensing and marketing tie-ups 
for years, and the bid becomes fairly un¬ 
surprising. 

Brewing 

Dutch courage 

Just nine months after taking over 
d’Oranjeboom, Allied Breweries has 
made a bid for another Dutch brewer, 
De Drie Hoefijgeys, of Breda. The bid, all 
in f% convertible bonds, is worth about 
£10 mn. If it is successful (and it is 
recommended by the directors of Breda), 
Allied will have spent altogether £16 mn, 
to become the Netherlands second biggest 
brewery behind Heineken. This is small 
beer for the giant Allied, whose £199 mn 
stock market valuation is more than three 
times that of Heineken. The British 
invasion of continental brewing is now 
well under way (Allied already has its 
stake in Skol). 

Economies of scale apply markedly in 
brewing, in both production and distri¬ 
bution, and mergers between British 
brewers have become part of stock market 
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life. The merger process reflects the 
aggressive attitude of The company 
managers here in the face of expensive 
mutual competition and the ability of 
the London stock market to handle ; the 
takeover process. There is now little room 1 * 
left for further takeovers on any scale, 
however, without arousing the Monopolies 
Commission and the Board of Trade, not 
to mention the wrath of the British beer 
drinker, whose love of his local brew, 
Europeans may like to know, ran be as 
strong as theirs. So the industry’s growth 
complex is finding an outlet in northern 
Europe, where the breweries and their 
shareholders will have to meet le deft 
anglais either by submitting or by merging 
before the British get there. The Breda 
takeover has been well received in the 
Netherlands, and the Dutch directors 
actually took the initiative by approaching 
Allied after finding that the British were 
treating d'Oranjeboom’s management 
well. The tightly controlled German 
breweries may yet unlock themselves for 
the British. 

The Allied takeover technique of using 
convertible bonds has the advantage that 
the interest payments are deducted from 
taxable income, and so are cheaper than 
equal dividends, paid after corporation 
tax has been levied. The 1 Kinds also add 
to Allied's fixed interest gearing, which 
works strongly in favour of the share¬ 
holders when profits rise. (Allied's last 
balance sheet shows that loan capital 
represented no less than 30% of 
net assets.) The conversion, which can he 
first exercised in January, 1973, values 
the shares at only a shilling above the 
current market price of 19s io£d, so if 
all goes well for Allied the bondholders 
should see the bonds rise in line with the 
shares while providing a good income. 

In the first 32 weeks of the current 
year, which ends on September 30th, 
Allied's pre-tax profits were admittedly 
down a shade and since corporation tax 
has been raised, the post-tax position is 
worse. This downturn, however, largely 
reflected the introduction of the breath¬ 
alyser, which redured l>eer sales. Recently 
buoyancy has returned to the market, and 
the company expects profits for the year 
to be much the same as last year. 

Bowater Paper 

Aklamper for the 
market 


Bowater Papers half-year results did not 
really warrant the red pencil that was 
taken out for them in the stock market 
even before the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Admittedly when pre-tax profits 
for the six months are up, even by only 
3i%> with the 1967 figures adjusted for 
devaluation, it is disappointing that the 
American tax surcharge and other higher 
taxes take just about all the gain away. 
Afljd more so to be told by retiring chair- 
;n, Sir Christopher Chancellor, not to 



expect the full year's profits to be 
“materially” above last year’s. 

But more than this should not have 
been expected. The lot of smaller, home- 
based paper companies has improved 
recently, but British profits arc only a 
third of Bowater’s total. The bulk comes 
from North America, where economic 
conditions are dull and the Vietnam war 
still casts its shadow. And the tax rises 
were a major leason for the reduction 
in dividend that caused so much con¬ 
troversy in March. Nor is it surprising that 
there is no mention of reinstating it this 
year. The cut was designed to match this 
year’s profits, as well as last year’s. 

But although investors were evidently 
expecting too much from Bowater, the 
recovery in the share price since they hit 
bottom is justified for the more patient. 
The improvement in the British packaging 
market should continue and when the 
longed-for revival in American newsprint 
consumption does take place, it should do 
great things for the company. In any 
case the whole production of the new 
newsprint machine in South Carolina, 
the biggest in the world, will be taken 
by Bowater’s partner in the venture, the 
Newhouse group of newspapers. Any 
further improvements in pre-tax profits 
will, it is to be hoped, not be eroded by 
yet more new taxes. 
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Earnings for 1968 may not be as good 
as last year’s, but if they are, the shares 
at 52s 4}d are selling for 16 times earnings. 
Considering the recovery potential, this 
seems to make ample allowance for the 
possibility of more disappointment at the 
year-end. 

Staveley Industries 

Still out of luck 


Staveley Industries is an investment 
adviser’s headache: something always 
seems to go wrong, even when the com¬ 
pany has made the right moves, as it has 
recently. The 1967 results were disappoint¬ 
ing because stock devaluation had to be 
absorbed. Now the profits figures for the 
half year to March 31st show a sharp 
decline on last year, from £1.1 mn to 
£744,000. The trouble ^his time was the 
machine tool cycle, which has been in the 
sharp downswing phase. Alfred Herbert, 
the other big machine tool group, had 
just as poor results to announce a month 
ago, but at least it held its dividend, 
whereas Staveley has passed its interim 
altogether and is not deciding on the final 
untii the year’s profits are known. 

This is all the more sad because Staveley 
has developed its business sensibly. Com¬ 
panies have been taken over, their assets 
have been transferred to other members 
of the group and empty factories sold at 
a profit. Unhappily, the group's develop¬ 
ment has made heavy inroads into cash. 
Net overdrafts at the end of last Septem¬ 
ber were £6.3 mn, so the company was 
left vulnerable to any fall in cash flow, 
which was in turn under pressure from the 
high cost of servicing debt. Staveley’s 
chemical, electrical, and foundries and 
abrasive divisions, though doing well, are 
not doing as well as expected. They are, 
in any case, not the sort of activities to 
back a cyclical business, because they 
tend to become caught in the same cycle 
themselves or do not generate large enough 
compensating profits and cash flows. 

The market, of course, could take the 
realist's view: there is a machine tool 
cycle, so there is a machine tool profit 
cycle, which encourages a dividend cycle 
as well. But British investors do not take 
to cyclical analysis, and they hate dividend 
cuts. The company might decide to hold 
some cash back in good times to pay 
unchanged dividends in bad. But com' 
panics which fall behind in the dividend 
race are not popular, even now, when the 
emphasis is supposedly on earnings. The 
answer to the problem could be to 
diversify into less cyclical industries, 
although this policy can lead to manage¬ 
ment difficulties. 

At 32s, Staveley’s shares do not look 
immediately attractive The outlook f<> r 
the next 12 months is poor. Yet thfe com¬ 
pany could come out of the machine 
tool cycle quickly and profitably. If the 
shares fell again they could be cheap to a 
potential bidder looking at the long-term 
potential of Staveley’s\bu$ines# 
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DISTILLERS 

The following are excerpts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. 
Alex McDonald, which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1968. 


SALE OF CHEMICAL AND 
PLASTICS INTERESTS TO 
THE BRITISH 
PETROLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED 

It will be recalled that under a 
contract dated 30th March, 1967, 
all our chemical and plastics 
interests, other than those con¬ 
cerned with the manufacture and 
sale of carbon dioxide, were, to be 
sold to B.P. The total of the con¬ 
siderations for the various interests 
was to be 19 million fully paid £1 
ordinary shares of B.P. and, sub¬ 
ject to certain adjustments, £25 
million in cash. The interests 
included holdings in companies 
jointly owned with other parties 
and the agreement for sale was, 
in such eases, subject to the con¬ 
sent of the partners. 

As was stated last year, our 
partners in Bakclite Xylonite 
Limited did not consent to the 
transfer of our interest in that 
company, which continues. Sub¬ 
sequently, Dow Chemical Inter¬ 
national A.G. declined to agree 
to the transfer to B.P. of our 
interest in Distrene Limited. The 
exclusion of Bakclite Xylonite and 
of Distrene, together with the 
operation of certain adjustments 
required under the contract, have 
had the effect of reducing the 
total cash element of the con¬ 
sideration by C15.3 million. 

The only interests remaining at 
31st March, 1968, to be trans¬ 
ferred to B.P. were our invest¬ 
ments in Distugil S.A. and 
Hcrdillia Chemicals Limited. The 
transaction in connection with 
Distugil has since been completed. 
As regards Hcrdillia. an Indian 


company, the formalities in this 
case are extensive but we have no 
reason to believe that the trans¬ 
action will not be completed. 

The interest in Distrene Limited 
was later sold to the Dow com¬ 
pany. 

GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS 
ON RESULTS 

Thr Accounts for the year to 
31st March, 1968, show a profit 
for the Group after depreciation 
of £41.1 million compared with 
£35.8 million last year. 

The profits of our Whisky and 
C»in interests have shown a 
marked increase over those of 
the previous year. Higher export 
sales, latterly at thr enhanced 
prices introduced following de¬ 
valuation, and to a lesser rxtrnt 
exceptional activity in the home 
trade prior to the Budget, con¬ 
tributed to this result. 

Income from quoted invest¬ 
ments increased by some £3.5 
million due in the main to the 
first year’s income from the 
Company's holding of B.P. 
ordinary stock. 

From the profit of £41.1 million 
must be deducted £1(1.3 million 
in respect of taxation and there¬ 
after the net profit attributable 
to the Company is £24.8 million 
compared with £21.8 million in 
the previous year. Your Directors 
now recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary capital of 6.385% 
which with the interim of 5%., 
already paid will make a total 
distribution of 11.385% com¬ 
pared with 11% last year. H.M. 
Treasury has consented to the 


increase of .385% which is in 
line with the Government's prices 
and incomes policy. 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

The operational efficiency of 
our malt and grain distilleries has 
been well maintained. With the 
commencement of malting by the 
new large modern drum maltings 
at Orel Distillery and Hillside 
Distillery, to which my prede¬ 
cessor referred last year, the bulk 
of our floor maltings has been 
closed down, resulting in sub¬ 
stantial savings in production 
costs. 

On loth May, 19(18, we were 
greatly honoured by the presence 
of ILK.II. Princess Alexandra, 
who graciously performed the 
opening ceremony on the com¬ 
pletion of the extensions to the 
blending and bottling facilities of 
John Walker & Sons Limited. 

As regards the home market, 
consolidation by the Finance Act, 
1967, of the 10% duty surcharge 
imposed in July, 1966, had a very 
depressing effect upon sales during 
the first few months of the finan¬ 
cial year. However, following 
upon the devaluation of sterling 
in November, the Industry shared 
in the unprecedented buying 
indulged in by the public. This 
inflated sales until the Budget of 
19th March, 1968. Consequently, 
sales by the Industry for the year 
to 31st March, 1968, showed an 
increase of some 9% over the 
previous year but, as was to be 
rxpected, this prc-Budget buying 
has been offset by a substantial 
diminution in sales during sub¬ 
sequent months. I am pleased to 


say that sales by Group Com¬ 
panies increased during the year 
by a greater percentage than thosr 
of the Industry as a whole. 
“ Haig ” remains very firmly in 
its position as the leading brand 
in the home market and 
“ Dewar’s ’’ has become quite out¬ 
standingly popular in Scotland 
without significant detriment to 
any of our other brands. 

Before the Budget, The Scotch 
Whisky Association made a strong 
plea to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a reduction in duty 
to assist the Industry in export 
markrts, as in recent years there 
are good grounds for believing 
that each successive increase in 
the British duty has been 
imitated by other Government* 
seeking additional revenue. At 
the same time the Association 
observed that, for the sake of the 
country's balance of payments 
position, there was an urgent need 
in the national interest to en¬ 
courage the consumption of home- 
produced commodities and dis¬ 
courage imports. 

Despite, these representations, 
the Industry was dealt another 
severe blow. This was the fourth 
increase since 1964, when thr 
duty was 27/- per bottle. It i s 
now' 40/-. 

Total Industry exports row 
during the year from 41,73 a - ! ^' 
proof gallons to 46447,261 proof 
gallons or by 11.3%. T he U.S.A 
imported more than half of thi* 
quantity, some 25 million prool 
gallons, and showed an iucrca» 

of i<»%. The popularity of Scotch 

Whisky in France continued u ’ 
grow rapidly and exports * n ' 
creased by 23.6% to over ‘ 
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million proof gallons. The duty 
there has since been raised. 
Exports to Venezuela, Italy and 
Australia also showed notable 
increases, although the Australian 
market barely recovered from a 
previous heavy increase in import 
duty imposed in 1965. 

The Group continued to secure 
a leading share in these shipments 
of Scotch Whisky throughout the 
world. In the U.S.A., Dewar's 
“ White Label ” had a particularly 
good year and joined “ Johnnie 
Walker ” in shipping over 1 
million cases to that market alone. 

The brands which our com¬ 
panies ship in bulk to the U.S.A. 
made satisfactory progress. The 
Industry increase in this category 
was 21% and I am glad to report 
that sales of our brands, backed 
by considerable advertising and 
promotion, grew faster than those 
of the Industry as a whole. 

Our major brands maintain a 
very strong position in Europe. 
“ Johnnie Walker ” is extremely 
popular, particularly in France, 
Belgium and Italy, where it leads 
the market. In Germany, 41 Black 
& White " and 44 Vat (>9 ” con¬ 
tinue in strong demand. 

In Australia, Group brands 
shared well in the recovery of 
the market and here again 
“ Johnnie Walker ” is predomi¬ 
nant. The South African market 
remains very firm with “ White 
Horse ” continuing to be the 
market leader. 

Shipments to Canada have been 
particularly disappointing. This 
is partly due to a change in stock¬ 
ing policy by the Provincial 
Uquor Commissions. In fact, 
sales of Scotch Whisky did rise 
in Canada during the year but 
price increases made by the 
Liquor Boards, again involving 
discriminatory mark-ups against 
Scotch Whisky, continued to 
prevent any substantial progress. 
Your Company strongly supports 
The Scotch Whisky Association in 
its, endeavours to have these 
mark-ups reduced to a level 
corresponding to those applied to 
Canadian domestic spirits. It 


should be noted that Canada has 
a very favourable balance of pay¬ 
ments position in relation to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Japanese market, although 
showing an increase of over 
250,000 proof gallons—equivalent 
to 64%—remains a great problem 
for the major exporters of brands 
of Scotch Whisky, including your 
Company. Exports of Scotch 
Whisky in bottle to Japan repre¬ 
sent less than 1 % of the total 
quantity of whisky consumed in 
that market. Importation of 
Scotch Whisky in bottle is subject 
to strict control and to a discrimi¬ 
natory system of import duties and 
consequently very little of the 
market increase took this form. 
The expansion in shipments 
mainly consisted of malt whisky 
exported in bulk by a few dis¬ 
tillers and brokers for use by the 
Japanese domestic industry to 
improve the flavour of some of 
their brands of Japanese whisky. 
With the assistance of our 
Government, we are pressing very 
hard for this market to become 
more open to our goods. A 
promise was recently obtained that 
import control would be removed 
by 1973. Since then, however, the 
existing discriminatory rates of 
tax' on Scotch Whisky in bottle 
have been raised even further. 
Thus the prospective removal of 
import control seems likely to 
prove a Pyrrhic victory. 

Devaluation of the £ last 
November is not expected to have 
a significant effect upon the 
volume of exports of Scotch 
Whisky for, owing to the imposi¬ 
tion in most export markets of 
relatively heavy import duties, 
the price in sterling is not a 
major factor in determining 
local consumer prices. The 
export price of standard brands of 
Scotch Whisky was raised by some 
11% and, provided this can be 
maintained, it will more than 
compensate for immediate in¬ 
creases in bottling and selling 
costs. As regards increases in the 
cost of production of Scotch 
Whisky itself, the main impact 
upon the Group profit will of 
course be deferred until the 


whisky produced for our own use 
at the current cost of production 
reaches maturity and this cost 
forms a debit against the then 
selling price. 

GIN 

Group brands showed increased 
sales over the previous year and 
44 Gordon’s ” continued to be by 
far the leading seller in the home 
market. 

In the export field, following 
devaluation prices were increased 
in the North American market 
“ Tanqueray ” Gin continued its 
remarkable expansion in the 
United States and since its recent 
introduction in Canada, is also 
making good progress there. In 
the remainder of the world, our 
brands have shown a substantial 
increase in shipments over the 
previous year. 

FOOD GROUP 

Due to rising costs and the 
Government standstill 011 prices 
affecting the major part of the 
year, sales of bakers’ compressed 
yeast were somewhat less re¬ 
munerative than previously. 
Despite strong competition, ex¬ 
ports of active dried yeast, latterly 
assisted to some extent by 
devaluation, have increased and 
sales of other foodstuffs by The 
United Yeast Company and its 
subsidiaries were also somewhat 
higher. 

As the expansion in sales of 
our meat products and canned 
fruits and vegetables to the 
catering trade has been restricted 
by insufficient productive capa¬ 
city, a new meat products 
factory is being constructed at 
Skclmcrsdalc, near Liverpool, 
and a substantial expansion of 
our canning facilities is being 
provided at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

THE DISTILLERS 
COMPANY (CARBON 
DIOXIDE) LIMITED 

Prices again came under 
pressure but profitability was 
maintained in the face of rising 


costs as a result of economies 
which derived partly from scale 
and partly from various produc¬ 
tivity improvements. 

BAKEL 1 TE XYLONI TE 
LIMITED 

Bakelite Xylonite, in which we 
are an equal partner with Union 
Carbide Corporation, U.S.A., 
manufactures a wide range of 
plastics and resins, as well as 
fabricating finished articles for 
use by industry and the public. 
Brand names include BEX house- 
wares, BEX-BISSELL home care 
appliances, HALEX toothbrushes, 
combs and nurscryware and 
WARERITE decorative lami¬ 
nates. The company has recently 
undergone a considerable internal 
reorganisation and it is encourag¬ 
ing that its profits in the calendar 
year 1987 showed a substantial 
improvement over those of 1966. 

PERSONNEL 

'This has been far from an easy 
year for our personnel and the 
results achieved are a tribute to 
the energy and enthusiasm with 
which they have tackled the many 
problems which came before 
them. I am sure it would be your 
wish that I should say here how 
much the shareholders and the 
Board appreciate the efforts they 
have made to sustain the develop¬ 
ment of the Company, not only in 
this country, but abroad. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

’The year 1968/9 will see the 
income of the Company aug¬ 
mented by a full year’s benefit 
from the revised export prices' 
following upon devaluation. There 
are some signs that the higher 
prices for standard brands intro¬ 
duced at the end of last year are 
being eroded by the intensity of 
competition but at this stage we 
do not expect this trend to offset 
fully the effect of the adjustment 
made. Costs continue to increase 
hut I atn reasonably confident 
that the current year’s trading will 
show' an improvement upon the 
figures now before you. 
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Marl - Germany 

CONTINUING GROWTH OF EXPORTS— 
CURRENT YEAR SHOWS GOOD PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of 
CHEMISCHE WERKE HULS 
AG, was held in Marl on July 10, 
1968. 

The Chairman of the Board of 
Management (Var stand), Prof. 
Dr Franz Bkoich, reported on 
the outstanding events of 1967 and 
on the progress made during the 
first six months of the current year. 
The following are extracts from 
his speech: — 


DR FRANZ BROICH 

“ Despite the economic situation 
produced by the business slow¬ 
down in 1967, the upswing of sales 
in volume terms noted in the past 
years continued in most sectors of 
the chemical industry. However, 
the pressure on prices, with stiff 
competition for domestic orders 
requiring considerable concessions, 
and the persistent uptrend in costs 
adversely affected the financial 
results. In particular, the rise in 
prices of petroleum-based raw 
materials, caused by the Middle 
East conflict, entailed considerably 
increased expenditure for the 
petro-chemical industry. Thus the 
chemical industry, too, found 1967 
a difficult year, calling more than 
ever for rapid reactions and 
adaptation. 


TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

As far as the CWH Group was 
concerned, 1967 brought the fol¬ 
lowing developments: the large 
capital investments undertaken by 

CHEMISCHE WERKE HUES 
AG, Marl, and its associate com¬ 
panies, were completed ip the past 
three-year period and the new in¬ 
stallations were successfully com¬ 
missioned. The full impact on 
the business results manifested 
itself from the middle of the third 
quarter and this development has 
continued in the current year. 
However, in the short period in¬ 
volved, the better results could not 
yet take the form of a higher 
dividend. 

From about the autumn onwards 
,the German economy as a whole 
clearly reflected the effects of 
various Government measures. 


riic recession prevailing in several 
consumer industries was arrested, 
leading towards the end of the year 
again to a rise in demand for 
rubber and plastics. Nonetheless, 
domestic business in this sector 
could not clearly be expanded far 
enough during the autumn to off¬ 
set previous losses. Satisfaction 
can be recorded that over the year 
as a whole group turnover 
advanced by 8.2 per cent and that 
of the parent concern by 7.6 per 
cent. The volume of CWH's pre¬ 
dict tion rose by 13.7 per cent. 

1’he accelerating growth of 
exports, which had started in the 
autumn of 1966, went on and pre¬ 
vailed during the entire year. In 
value terms exports went up by 
19.4 per cent and their share of 
turnover to 35.7 per cent. In the 
composition of the Company’s 
foreign business there was a slight 
rise in the share of Europe to 
almost 71 per cent, mainly 
because of larger shipments to the 
Eastern bloc. Losses in connec¬ 
tion with the devaluation of the 
pound sterling and some other 
European currencies were rela¬ 
tively limited because of exchange 
rate insurance and equalisation 
payments. Viewed against the 
major effort and expenditure in¬ 
volved in penetrating export 
markets, other governments’ cur¬ 
rency measures often produce 
painful setbacks ; a successful Con¬ 
clusion to the world-wide moves 
towards stabilisation would be 
highly desirable to enable inter¬ 
national trade to develop without 
disruption. 

The difference between the 
growth of business in value and 
volume terms dearly illustrates the 
continued downtrend in price 
levels. As in the previous year, 
this comes to about DM4om. 
Regrettably, the shortfall was not 
compensated by any corresponding- 
decline in the cost of raw 
materials. On the contrary, at 
times higher prices had to be paid 
because of the Suez crisis. The 
cost of power remained relatively 
unchanged, but personnel costs in¬ 
creased further. 

The above-mentioned turnover 
expansion means that the H(jLS 
Group (CWH AG and majority- 
owned subsidiaries less internal 


turnover) achieved total sales of 
DM 1,050m, of which CWH AG 
ai counted for DM94711). Com¬ 
pared with the previous year there 
was no major shift in the turnover 
distribution among the different 
product groups. 

A breakdown of products manu¬ 
factured at Hiils, including in full 
those of local associate companies 
and bringing total group turnover 
to about DM 1,200m, is as 
follows: 

% 

Plastics, dispersions, syn¬ 
thetic resins, softening 
agents . 33.8 

Detergent raw materials, 
emulsifiers, basic, additives 
for textile manufacture, 
hydrocarbon chlorides ... 17.2 

Solvents, organic and in¬ 
organic chemicals, indus¬ 
trial gases . 29.9 

Synthetic rubber . 16.4 

Synthetic fibres. 2.7 

Generally speaking, sales of all 
product groups improved in vary¬ 
ing degrees, except those of syn¬ 
thetic rubbers which declined. 

For the business yeai 1967 
CWH showed a net profit of 
DM36-4m, or DM2. ini more 
than for the previous year. Follow¬ 
ing approval by the Annual 
General Meeting, the profit is 
being distributed to shareholders 
as a dividend of 14 per cent. The 
dividend per share remained, there¬ 
fore, unchanged compared with 
the previous year, the total dis¬ 
tributed, ‘however, was higher 
because in 1967 the share capital 
of DM 260m ranked for the first 
time for dividends in full. 

The gross profit was affected by 
the revenue shortfall of approxi¬ 
mately DM4om, interest charges 
which had risen by some DM4*n 
to DM 16m, an increase in depre¬ 
ciation of about DMafim and 
the uptrend of r$w material costs 
already referred to. An addi¬ 
tional burden was the loss made 
by Faserwerke Hiils GmbH, whose 
results are still considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the initial production 
costs. Overall, the operating 
results showed an improvement 
over 196,0, but were not as good 
as in, some earlier years. 


INVESTMENT 

The parent concern made 
a capital investment worth 
DMi 13.1m in 1967, comprising 
DM94.9T11 in its own installations. 
DM 16.3m in jointly used facilities 
and DM 1 .gfti in participations 
In the three years 1965 to 1967. 
during which the major investment 
programme was completed, 
DM514m was spent on new 
facilities and DM618m on the 
IIULS group as a whole. 

The main new plants completed 
include manufacturing facilities for 
ethylene oxide, vinyl chloride, 
hydrocarbons, the ethylene steam 
c racker built jointly with Sckolven- 
Chemie, propylene, butadiene and 
the phthalic anhydride installation 
set up in partnership with Gelsen- 
berg Benzin. 

During the next three-year 
period, 1968 to 1970, CWH intends 
to make capital investments total¬ 
ling about DM450m and to spend 
on the Group additionally 
DM 100m. A major factor in the 
expenditure plans is the participa¬ 
tion in the ethylene pipeline Hiils- 
St holven-Dormagen-Geleen (Hol¬ 
land). Partners in this venture are 
apart from CWH, Scholven • 
Chemie Erdolchemie Dormagen, 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, BP and 
Nederlandse Staatsmijnen. 

POWER AND COSTS 

Unfortunately, there is n° 
indication that the Company will 
find itself in the foreseeable future 
iij a similarly favourable position 
as regards its power supplifr- 
Thanks to the subsidy available for 
coal used for electricity generation 
CWH will be able to build another 
thermal power station block to 
satisfy its urgent steam require¬ 
ments ; this will raise the Com¬ 
pany’s total coal consumption to 
1.4m tons per annum. 

Various problems will continue 
in the three main cost sectors, r»* 
materials, power and labour. The 

least are likely to be encountered 
with raw material supplies. The 
Company warned some time ago 0 
possible shortages of light distill** 65 
arising in the early 1970*8 and rn° rf 
recently, in the same connection! 
of an impending shortage of propY' 
lene which is becoming increasing 
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•ftltf fta 50 per cent share in Faser- 
werke Mills to Bayer and ceased to 
hold an interest in the company. 

The development work con¬ 
ducted for many years jointly by 
CWH and Hoechst in the APT rub¬ 
ber field has now led to a decision 
to build as part of Bunawerke a 
plant producing 20,000 tons per 
annum. This will further extend 
the range of synthetic rubber 
\arieties manufactured at Hiils. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROGRESS 

Reviewing the progress of 1968 
so far, very satisfactory results 
have been achieved in the first six 
months. While in the first quarter 
prices still receded slightly tom- 
pared with the last quarter of 1967 
even after deducting the < umulative 
turnover tax, in the second quarter 
of this year price levels remained 
generally stable. 


partinpAtions of between DM 140m 
and DM 150m. 

Personnel coals continued to 
climb as a result of new pay scales 
effective from April, averaging 
increases of .*>.2 per cent. At 
DM 115111 personnel expenditure 
"in the first six months of 1968 was 
about 3 per cent higher than in the 
same 1967 period. Its proportion 
to turnover came to 23.2 per cent 
against 23.8 per cent for 1967. 

The operating surplus rose by 
rather more than 30 per cent over 
the average for the first half of 
1967 ; it reflected tin- relatively 
favourable market situation, the 
correspondingly satisfactory capa¬ 
city utilisation and also the effec ts 
of the past year’s investments 
Neutral expenditure has not yet 
been taken into account in these 
figures, so that the improvement 
will not affect the net profit to the 
same extent. 


important. There are now more 
sigrti that this problem has been 
recognised » the leading oil com¬ 
panies Me planning to expand their 
cracking capacity, using heavy oil 
compounds. If the point were 
reached where natural gas is used 
in place of light distillates to pro¬ 
duce methanol and ammonia 
synthesis gas, then the raw material 
position as such would be consider¬ 
ably eased. 

The power supply problem is of 
a different nature altogether: 
despite all the government aid 
available, the energy price level in 
Germany is still higher than in the 
countries of CWH's main competi¬ 
tors. The Company's efforts and 
plans have therefore to be increas¬ 
ingly channelled in two directions: 

1. Reduction of the energy pro¬ 
portion in production through 
changer-over to different processes. 

2. Tapping cheaper sources of 
energy, such as steam and elec- 
tririty generated by nuclear power. 
Natural gas is not, of course, ex¬ 
cluded from these considerations. 
The answer to these questions will 
determine whether at a later date 
volume production can be ex¬ 
panded further at HtJLS, or 
whether new manufacturing plants 
will have to be set up in regions 
offering cheaper power. 

Despite a reduction in the labour 
force by almost 3 per cent, per¬ 
sonnel expenditure rose to 
DM 223.4m. As a proportion of 
turnover, however, personnel costs 
fell to 23.8 per cent from 24.8 per 
cent in 1966. Altogether, CWH 
and the entire HULS group repre¬ 
sent a well integrated manufactur¬ 
ing and trading unit, linking the 
individual organisations with each 
other as logically as possible. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Turning to the associated com¬ 
panies, important changes in hold¬ 
ings have taken place in the case of 
Bunawerke Hiils GmbH and Faser - 
werke Hiils GmbH : on December 
31, 1967, BASF ceased to be a 
shareholder in Bunawerke, so that, 
apart from CWH's 30 per cent 
holding, Bayer and Hoechst now 
have a 25 per cent interest each. 

As from July i, 1968, Kodak AG 


Sales of plastics exceeded slightly 
the average overall growth rate, 
with PVC, nylon, lauryl lactam and 
styrol resins in particular selling in 
larger volume. Lively business con¬ 
tinued in softening agents, primary 
varnish materials and other organic 
products. The same trend pre¬ 
vailed for detergent raw materials, 
with foreign business contributing 
the growth in this sector. Domestic 
sales again revived in ethylene 
oxide and products based on it, 
while exports contracted. 

The Hiils Group's turnover rose 
in the first half of 1968 by 12.4 
per cent to DM560m, of which 
home sales accounted for DM332111 
and exports for DM208m. This 
represented advances of 11.6 per 
cent and 13.8 per cent respectively, 
and the export share of total 
turnover improved further to 36.3 
per cent. CHEMISCHE WERKE 
HULS AG alone stepped up its 
sales by 10.5 per cent to DM49601 
and the volume of products sold 
by 13.2 per cent to 603,000 tons. 

Investments in the first half of 

1968 were still relatively low, but 
major expenditure on new instal¬ 
lations is foreseen for the third 
and fourth quarters. Plans for 

1969 and for each of the follow¬ 
ing years up to 1972 again provide 
for additions to fixed assets and 


NEW FACILITIES 

Particularly worthy of note 
among new facilities is the success¬ 
ful commissioning of the DMT 
plant which operates according to 
a process developed internally. 
Faserwerkc Hiils now owns all its 
raw material sources. The exten¬ 
sion of staple fibre installations and 
a continuous filament plant also 
went into production at FWH. 
The company now offers two 
polyestei fibres of different chemi¬ 
cal make-up and properties, and 
views the future with confidence. 
Another important expansion of 
production facilities, raising poly¬ 
ethylene output to 36,000 tons per 
annum, came on stream in the 
spring. Together with Scholven, 
CWH now has a total capacity of 
over 60,000 tons per annum. 

The partnership between CWH 
and Scholven and a French group 
are approaching the conclusion of 
negotiations covering the building 
of a joint polyethylene factory in 
France. Considerable progress in 
technical processing and in appli¬ 
cation techniques was made with 
VESTAMID, the C1 a-Nylon. Pre¬ 
parations are in hand for a large 
c apac lty extension. Furthermore, a 
start was made on building a plant 
of 30,000 tons annual capacity to 
manufacture bulk PVC. On com¬ 


pletion CWH will offer the three 
important PVC varieties, emulsion, 
suspension and bulk VF.STOLIT- 
Preparations were begun on con¬ 
siderably raising capacity for 
polystyrene under the trade name 
VESTYRON, manifesting the 
Company’s confidence in the 
prospects for this plastic. 

Lp t*» about 19/3, an annual 
turnover growth rate- ot fi to 7 per 
cent is rxpc'c t«‘d ; m volume terms 
the uptrend will probably b«* 
greater, sim r a 1 ertum weakening 
ol prices is still to be foreseen. 
However, it is assumed that 
espec ially in the Company's field 
of activity the decline will slow 
down and prices may well even 
harden slightly in the foreseeable 
future. 

In volume terms, Bunawerke 
Hiil c GmbH strongly raised its 
sales hut, regrettably, still at 
depressed prn cs. Stereokautschuk • 
werke are showing sharply higher 
sales of polybutadicnc. At this 
plant preparations are under way 
to start production of polyisoprene. 
'Flu* main problem here is not 
polymerisation, which has been 
perfected jointly with the com¬ 
pany’s partner Bayer, but the 
proc urcinent of isoprene in quantity 
at favourable prices. 

Factors favouring Faser werke 
Huls are that the price pressure in 
the polyester fibre sector has 
teased and considerable progress 
has been made with development 
work for the application of 
VESTAN fibres in collaboration 
with the FWH assoc iate Aktien - 
Farberei Aliinchberii. In any ease 
FWH's share of German polyester 
fibre* produt tion already reached 
approx. 14 per cent this spring. 
Further inanufm hiring expansion 
is in hand. 

Kalalysatorenwerke Houdry-Hiils 
GmbH and Alexander Scholler ci? 
Co. KG have progressed very 
satisfac torily. The latter, which 
CWH operates in joint ownership 
with Sfholren-Chemie , will soon 
c onsidcrably extend its business 
through the manufacture of new 
products. Svenska Folystyren 
Fabrtken also appreciably stepped 
up production and sales. The other 
foreign sales organisations con¬ 
tinue to record satisfactory rising 
turnover. 


VALANCE SHEET AT Hint DECEMBER HMt? 



(Summary) 


Ltabllltlm 



Assets 


DMm 


DMm 

Share Capital . 

. 260.0 

Fixed Assets incl. Participation* . 

. 60T 3 


. 181.1 

Stocks . 

debtors and Transitory Items . 

. ... S7 A 

Value Adjustments . . 

.... 12.2 

. 201 0 

Contingency Reserves .... 

. 93.5 

Liquid Asset* and Securities . 

94.2 

Current LiahlUles . 

. 406.8 


Profit and Dividend ... 

. 36 4 




990 0 


990.0 


Copies of the* English vcntin of the Company's Annual Report ror 1067 are available on request from Herbert G. F. Qreenham, l Dover Street. 
Piccadilly, London, w.u ..**.*, »■ ■■ ... 
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MAYBROOK 

PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 

The following is a summary 
of Mr L. Ii. Manousso’s .state¬ 
ment to the Annual General 
Meeting held on the- 13th August 
1968. 

Record profits, and prospects 
of improvement in the current 
year. Dividend increased to 
11 («*). 

1967-68 1966-67 
£ £ 

Group’s gross 

revenue ... 226,067 152,120 

Group Profit 
after taxation 
and minority 

interests ... 61,459 56,295 

Balance carried 

forward ... 86,867 56,055 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every'quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysfs of.tha 
balance eheote and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Induetriel Profits and Assets 
semes is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment edvisem. 
companies and investment institutions 
because it it 

Up to deto - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive^- about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Eectlonelieed - under dearly 1 ' 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
coats £4.0.0. A tingle copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
April-June 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
the Economist 

25 St. James's Sweet london-SWl 


The Doxford and Sunderland 
Shipbuilding ami Engineering co. ltd. 

EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH’S STATEMENT 


On any fount, and on any 
basis of calculation. 1 regard the 
results for 1967-68 as eminently 
satisfactory, involving as they do 
both the highest level of trading 
profit l £i, 739,245] since the forma¬ 
tion of the Group in its present 
form in 1961 and a massive turn 
round by comparison with the im¬ 
mediately preceding two years. 
Admittedly, as indicated in a note 
on the accounts, the Profit and 
Loss Account has the benefit of 
£520,000 from provisions in excess 
of what was actually required in 
1967-68. The comparable noti¬ 
on the 1966-67 accounts explained 
that the ac tual losses on sui h 
contracts completed in that year 
exc ceded the earlier estimate 
by £160,000 and that an addi¬ 
tional provision of £170,000 had 
been made for losses on industrial¬ 
ised housing contracts. Those par¬ 
ticular complications are now 
behind us ; no peed is seen at this 
moment of time for any further 
provisions of this kind because it 
is not expected that any existing 
contracts still due to be completed 
will result in a loss. 1967-68 has 
shown that the Group as a whole 
is capable of conducting a large 
volume of profitable business. 

PLEASING FEATURES 

While the bulk of the trading 
profit arose in the three shipyards 
one of the pleasing features of the 
year was provided by the results of 
shiprepairing at Greenwells, engi¬ 
neering both at Sunderland Forge 
and in our light engineering unit, 
and the steel foundry at Wolsing- 
ham. All these were profitable 
and, taken together, made a 
worthwhile contribution to Group 
profits. With the final settlement 
for the sale of our industrialised 
housing business, as mentioned in 
the Directors’ Report, there will 
be no more trading debits from 
this particular venture. 

Another important aspect of the 
accounts is the substantial improve¬ 
ment in liquidity. Whereas a 
year ago the Profit and Loss 
Account had to bear a net short 


term interest c harge of £225,000, 
the corresponding figure this time 
is a net receipt of £7,000. Where¬ 
as, a year ago the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet showed bank over¬ 
drafts of £5,500,000, this years 
accounts show virtually the same 
figure but, on this oc casion, in the 
form of balances at our banks and 
not as overdrafts. 

WEAR SHIPBUILDING 

Dealing with the question of .1 
possible merger of the three ship¬ 
building companies on the Wear 
into a single shipbuilding Group, 
Sir Henry said he regretted that 
at the moment be had nothing 
specific to report. He relerred to 
the Wear Working Party Report 
and gave a detailed description of 
the various discussions vvliic h bad 
subsequently taken place. After 
mentioning the company's large in- 
c rease in orders he added • 1 am 
old fashioned enough to regard 
this kind of development, with all 
it means for employment on the 
Wear, as a priority preoccupation 
of directors and senior executives. 
In our ease we were pressing ahead 
with consideration of our own 
measures of internal reorganisation 
and integration. I11 retent months 
certain changes have been brought 
into operation and, in addition, 
foundations have been laid for still 
further progress. If we have to go 
it alone, we know what we still 
have to do to increase our total 
output, to improve our competitive 
efficiency, and to complete the in¬ 
tegration of the Doxford Group. 

We have just emerged from an 
extremely hec tic period in relation 
to the possibility of a single ship¬ 
building Group on the Wear. For 
the moment, we (and, I suspect, 
the others concerned, too) are 
taking a short breather to reflect 
on what has been happening and 
to consider what we do next. I 
hope that it will not be too long 
before there is something specific 
to report. 

CURRENT PROSPECTS 
Reverting to our own commer¬ 
cial prospects in the immediate 


future. I must remind you that 
in 1968-69 we shall not have the 
benefit of .the £520,000 that was 
obtained ’in 1967-^8 from the 
cxiess on provisions made to cover 
loss contracts. Moreover, the 
lower level of orders up to the 
autumn of 1967 will show itself 
m the results nl the three ship¬ 
yards (and especially one of them) 
for the* current year. O11 the 
other hand, always provided that 
wt are not once more confronted 
with inflationary rises in wages 
and other c osts, we look for a 
reasonable level of profit from 
shipbuilding and wo envisage im¬ 
proved profits from our miscel¬ 
laneous activities. All in all 1 
foresee total profits which, 
although; f tbey are unlikely to 
equal the somewhat exceptional 
figures for 1967*68, should in all 
other respects be regarded as 
encouraging for the future of the 
Doxford Group, whatever form 
that takes. The longer term out¬ 
look I regard as good, subject to 
the* same proviso on the movement 
of costs. 

Commenting on his dec ision to 
relinquish the Chairmanship, Sir 
Henry said : The a< tual date of 
inv retirement will he 1 onditioned 
by decisions not yet taken about 
the appointment of my successor 
but cannot in any event be far 
removed from the date of the 1968 
Annual General Meeting in Sep¬ 
tember. The Group, and all con- 
nei ted with it, will continue to 
engage my interest and will at all 
times carry my best wishes for 
the successful future which 1 
belie*’c to be within its grasp. 

The Annual General Meeting 
will be held on September 12 at 
The Queen's Room, Baltic Ex¬ 
change, St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3. 

Copies of the Report and 
Accounts and the Chairman’s 
Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Company, 
P.O, Box 25, P allion, Sunderland. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY LTD 


52 weeks to 31 st March 1968 


Group trading profits after depreciation 

1968 

£2.228,854 

1967 

£1,995,318 

Exceptional items (net) 

£97,080 

(£44,026) 

Group net profits 

£1,617,145 

£1,352,825 

Gross dividends paid or recommended 

£1,233,957 

£1,233,957 

Retained profits 

£383,188 

£118,868 

Dividends on 10/- 'A' ordinary shares 
and 10/- units of 'B' ordinary stock 

2/0d 

2/0d 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 12th September 1968 

Capiat of tka Aaaaal Raport and Accounts may ta abtainad tram tba Ragistrar at 7H London Road. Wast Thurrock, Stays, issax 


INTERNATIONAL 

STORES 

Summary of results for year ended 27th April 1968 
1968 1967 

Group trading profit £4,662,710 £4,236,912 


jp trading profit £4,662,710 £4,236,912 

ition £1,458,700 £1,109,700 

Dividends, gross - Ordinary £1,058,805 £1,023,000 

(11.385%) (11%) 

-Preference £180,192 £210,771 

Number of branches 1,103 (866 self-service) 


- Preference 


Settle... 

with 

.book 

from 


W H SMITH & SON 


Trading names of the Group 

INTERNATIONAL STORES • Kt-ARLEY & TONGE 
GEORGE MASON ■ PAYANTAKE STORES 
JOHN QUALITY ■ R. ORME & CO. 

W B MOSS & SONS ■ S J KILBY 
F W ESSEX ■ STAR SUPPLY STORES 
UNDERWOOD & CO ■ PEGRAMS 
RIDGWAYS 

A copy of the Report and Accounts, containing the review by 
the chairman. Mr Frank E Hawkins, may be obtained trom the 
Secretary. Mitre Square. London E.C.3. 

iltifERNATIONAL 

STORES LIMITED 


ECONOMETRICIAN with good Honour* 
Degree preferably with floataraduate 
experience required by ARTHUR ■ 
GUINNESS SON K CO (PARK ROYAL) 
LTD. to join their Stattitlcal Department 
The man or woman appointed will work in 
the held* ol Forecasting. Market Research, 
industrial Experimentation, etc., so 
experience in une or more of these fields 
would be particularly welcome. The salary 
offered would not bg lee* than £1,360 p.a 
lor a new Graduate, but could be as much 
ns £3,600 p.a. for someone with very good 
academic qualifications and considerable 
experience. -’lease apply In writing to the 
Head of Staff, AdminiBlrullcm Section. Park 
Royal Brewery. London. NW10, Quoting 
Ref.: E 14. 


There is u vacancy on the 
editorial stall oi “West Africa” 
weekly magazine. A graduate, it 
possible m economics. Is preferred, 
over 26. either a man or woman 
Knowledge, preferably experience, 
of Alricu and particularly Nigeria, 
is essential, taking precedence over 
journalistic know-how Famihurily 
with lhe French language would 
be useful 

Applications with detuils of past 
expel fence and quailllcatlons to. 
The Editor. ” West Africa.” Ovei- 
seus Neuspapcis (Agencies) Lid 
!> New Fetter Lane. London. EC4. 


University of Durham 

Business School 

RESEARCH PRC^ECT ON 
MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

The Duihum Uiuversltv Business School 
has been awarded a twn-veur research 
Lontiiici by the Soual Science Kesraich 
Council to develop u combined Cost Linear 
Programming Computei Model fur 
Industrial complexes The Joint Duihum 
Newcastle lllM 360'67 (NUMAC) computei 
will be available lot ibis uoik. 

Applications are Invited for TWO POSTS 
OF RESEARCH FELLOW nndiM this 
contiart The skills requited me some 
combinations ol economies, accountancy, 
operations .research and cnmpuier 
PKiiciamming. Good candidates will 
pinnublv be giadu.ites with a reasonable 
honours degiep m eqmvaJem pmless-onal 
quahlications together with suitable post- 
Ki.iduate academic industrial ot business 
experience A mat hemal Icullv minded 
accountant together with an operations 
lrseaich computer man or woman is one 
possible team fin this woik but nthei 
mtei-dlsciphnar> combinations will be 
consideied 

Opportunities exist to take sonic pari in 
the post-giaduate and post-expci lence 
mulling rouises ot the Business School. 

Rnlatv will be hi the range 0 , 260 -XI.830 
acfoidnu! to age, experience, and 
quahtirations with FS8U bcnellls 

Full details uf the icseuirh proposals and 
ol a iclaterl p.ipei ran be sent to inleresled 
candidates An application foim and the 
names ol three iHerees should be sent «»» r 
later than ficptetnbei 15. l‘>68. loJhe 
Registrar and Serielarv Umveislty ot 
Dm Inm Old Shire Hall. Duihnm II is 
hoped M at the successful candidate will be 
able to take up the appointment from 
November 1. !!)6H or as soon as possible 
thcrcallei 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG FRENCHMAN, gi.idu.iLe in 
economics and commercial sciences, is 
seeking fen a posit ion to acquire piuctical 
expeiietice and to Improve his command ol 
English. Write to 16-741 Pubhritu* CH 
1002 Lausanne. Switzerland 


EDUCATION 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E "O” und 
"A” (all Boards) London Univ , 

B 3c Econ. BA. Bfic., LL B . also 
Diplomas. Certificates Bar. Bankets. 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
ProfesaUmal Exams Pi aspect us Free from 
F W Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E , LL.B., 
Dept P17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <e*i. iboo 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LD.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Ltw. Costing. Hanking, Insurance. 
Maiketing. (i,C K and many (non-exam 1 
emit .so in business subjects including the 
Stuckbiokns' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write rnrtiiv for details or advice, stilting 
subjects in which Interested, to . 

Metropolitan College 

i Dept unii», St Albans. 

nr tall at 30 Queen Vlciona Street. 

London. EC4 Jfel : 01-248 G874. 

(iFothtded 1019, i 




TEMPORARY POSTS 
IN ECONOMICS 

two Assistant Lectureships 
are available for the year 
beginning October 3 , 1968 . 
Salaries will be on the scale 
Cl , 105 -£ 1,340 per annum (sca |e 
under review). FSSU will be 
paid. 

Further particulars from the 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Aberdeen 

School of Agriculture, Aberdeen 

Application* ara Invited lor the followlnf 

ONlVBR8mr p SKNIOR LDOYURESHIP/ 

with ' particular reference 
to econometric a tudlea of Agriculture. 
UWiySRB nT LECTURESHIP/ASSISTANT 

AOWCuSStAL 11 ECONOMICS. 

Salary on male : 

Senior Lecturer . .. £3,740-£3,416 

Lecturer — £1,470-12*30 

Affietunt Lecturer .... £1.106-11,340 

All with placing according to 

quallAcatlons and experience. 

Superannuation (F00U) and removal 
aUowanee. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, 
with whom appUcataoni (Senior 
Lecturer udlcetum 8 copies. Aaaistant 1 
Lecturer a copies) should be lodged by 
September 14. 1968. 


EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS. 
BBC Invites applications for the post of 
producer. Further Education (Radio). 

The successful candidate will loin the 
department which Is responslbb for 
planning and producing a wide variety 
of series of educational programmes for 
•dulU, and which will shortly also be 
required to undertake production of 
radio programmes for Um Open 
University. Within this framework, 
will be primarily expected to device 
snd produce programmes, and supporting 
study material, on economics and industry 
(including Industrial and management 
training) to assist those studying or 
actively engaged in Industry and 
business. Applicants should have u relevant 
degree or equivalent qualification, good 
ceneral knowledge of contemporary 
affairs, and an awareness of educational 
needs particularly In the industrial 
field. 8ome direct experience of 
broadcasting. Industry, teaching or 
research would be of considerable 
advantage. Salary : £1.956 (may be higher 
If quallAcatlons exceptional), rising by 
annual increments of £100 and progressing 
after two yean fully satisfactory service 
to £3,130 x £115 to £3.705 p.a. Write for 
application fora (enclosing addressed 
foolscap envelope and quoting reference 
81.0.849. Ect.) to Appointments 
Department. BBC. P.O Box 1AA. 

London, Wl. within five days. 


The University of the 
South Pacific 

8S£i\s5 

jaM ttweWsar w,u 

Development, disciplinary training will be 
adaptedjto the economic and social 
characteristics of tin Region. An Institute 
or Centre of Research la envisaged and 

Applications ara Invited for the following 
appointments : 

School of Social Development 

Chair of Economics. 

Chair of Sociology. 

* Aacnlor appointment (Senior Lecturer 
to Professor) in each of : 

History 

Political Science 

Salary Scales: Professor fF4.200-EP4.803; 
Reader £F3.600-fF3.801 ; Senior Lecturer 
CP2J00 x £F99-£F3.195. 

(£P104>5~£100 sterling.) 

Responsibility allowances will be payable to 
the Head of the School. 

Other Conditions : Appointments 
normally on contract for up to six years ; 
permanent terms may be considered. 

Allowances on appointment and 
completion of contract; partly-furnished 
accommodation at reasonable rental ; 
vacation leave of three months after 
twenty-one months service ; the University 
contributes 10% of salary to approved 
superannuation arrangements ; also gratuity 
of 10% of basic salary for contract 
appointments. 

It is expected that members of staff 
normally resident outside the Region will 
receive family passages on appointment, 
vacation leave and termination ; education 
allowances and visit passages for children 
at school in country of recruitment, but 
these Items are subject to confirmation. 

Detailed applications (6 copies with l 
photograph) naming three referees as soon 
as possible to Inter-University Counoil for 
Klgner Education Overseas. 33 Bedford 
Place, London, WC1, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


The University of Sheffield 

Closed Circuit Television Centre 



Hugh Wilson A Lewis Womsrsley require a 
SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT to 
undertake economic and demographic 
studies in connection with town and 
central area planning projects. Salary by 
arrangement; 5 day week ; three weeks 
holiday. Apply to 25 Charlotte Street, 
London, Wf. 


Staffordshire County 
Council 

COUNTY PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

REOIONAL PLANNING 

Senior Planning Assistant 

The West Midlands Planning Authorities 
Conference have set up a Team located 
In Birmingham to carry out a Regional 
Study. 

Applications are invited for a Senior 
Planning Assistant within the Study Team 
on Orouped Grades AP3/Senior Officer 
Orade (Bar) (£1,265-£2.170 per annum). 

The post offers a challenging opportunity 
to gain experience In the application 
of new tecnnlques to regional planning 
In the West Midlands 

Applicants should be qualified in 
planning or a related discipline, or 
nave a degree In a subject such as 
economics, geography or statistics. 
Familiarity with issearch techniques 
would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate would be 
appointed to the permanent staff of the 
County Planning and Development 
Deportment, Headquarters, Stafford, 


Food Bionomics, • - •, 
Statistics and Technology 

The Fruit and Vegetal* Rmeatch 
Association. Chipping CaMUMML Olpa. 

Marketing Economist. Knowledge of the 
Agricultural and food industries would" 
he an advantage. Salary £2,000 p.a. 

Economist/Statistician. Salary 4l,00O-f 1.200 

Scientific Officer. Experience In Food 
Technology desirable with basic 
qualifications in chemistry or physics. ■ 
Salary £1,400 p.a. 

Applications to Mr H. R. Hinton, 
Director, from whom further details of 
these appointment# may be obtained. 

For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 64 to 68 


but would be located in Birmingham lor 
the two year period of the Study, and , 
afterwards at Stafford. 

Applicants should give details of age. 
education and training, present and 
previous appointments, experience, and 
should include the names and addresses 
or two persons from whom a reference 
may be obtained. 

Applications, in which relationship to 
any member or senior officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed, 
should be sent to J. H. Barrett. County 
Planning and Development Officer, 

Martin Street, Stafford, not later 
than September 9, 1968. 

The appointment shell be In accordanoe 
with the Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council Tor Adminlitratlvi. 
Professional, Technical and Clerical 
Services and such other conditions of 
service as the County Council nave 

afi&.msuK* a, " ot,v * 

The appointment will be terminable by 
one month's notice on either side, and 
will be subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, the successful 
candidate being required to satisfy the 
Council as to his health. Including the 
passing of a medical examination If 
necessary. t r 

Clerk of the County Council! 



ECONOMISTS, STATISTICIANS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Every working day, exports Worth one million pounds - that is our target recommend pricing policies, forecasting their effect On our markets and 
for this year. determining the optimum mix of our product variants. 

Next year we shall be aiming even higher. Thie means an expansion of the Starting salaries, dependent upon experience, will range from €2,000 to 
teem responsible for the enelyeie of each European end international €3.000 p.a. plus attractive fringe benefits. Our management development 
market. programme ensures full scope for men with potential, 


We need graduates with e mathematical background, especially Economists, 
Statisticians end Engineers, who have had experience in marketing or sales 
forecasting with a large organisation. 

They will predict sales by analysing our performance and that of competitors; 
Nririew our present systems, thinking especially of computer applications; 


Brief career details to 

Michael Edwards 
Boom 1/176 

Ford Motor Company Ltd 
tyarloy. Brentwood, Sees* 


amillion pounds of exports eyapy working day 
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APPOINTMENTS 



University of Manchester 


RESEARCH FELLOW 

The MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL is offering a Research Fellow¬ 
ship to young men and women interested in problems of the 
evaluation and control of overseas investment. The project is 
concerned with the definition of relative importance of patterns of 
evolution and strategies in overseas investment. Classification and 
validation of methods of control over overseas investment and methods 
of measuring and evaluating the performance of such investments 
, within the overall interests of the investing companies. 

The main qualification of the proposed Fellow is his/her acceptability 
to senior executives for the interviewing part of the project. He/she 
should havo a business/economics background and it is desirable 
that he/she should have a working knowledge of statistical analysis 
and programming. Ability to speak German or a Scandinavian 
language would be useful if the European part of the project is to be 
covered A qualification in business administration/economics is 
desirable. 

The appointment will be for a period of two years and the salary 
range is £1,106-£2,630 p a 

Further particulars and application forms can be obtained from 
The Assistant Director, 

Manchester Business School, 

Hilton Houes, Hilton Street, 

Msnchester, Ml 2FE. 

The dosing date for applications Is September 16, 1B68. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

A medium sited public company baaed in central London needs a young 
finance man. 

Hia task will be to assist the head of the new Projects Team with the 
assessment of a wide range of new capital expenditure projects and 
with longer term planning. He will also be called upon to deputies for 
him in hia capacity as Company Secretary. Initiative and flexibility of mind 
are. therefore, essential. 

Preference will be given to a qualified accountant with industrial experi¬ 
ence, who, whilst still in his twenties, will already be earning £2,000 or 
perhaps more. 

P/ease write in confidence to the Secretory. British Sidec Limited. 

Hesketh House, Portmen Squere , London. W1. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

A medium sized printing company basod in Bedford needs a young management 
accountant. 

His task will be to establish a budgetary control system and to analyse and 
report to tne directors on the monthly results. He will also assist In the 
assessment of capita] expenditure, projects in longer term planning. Initiative 
and flexibility ol mind are essential. 

Preference will be given to a qualified accountant with industrial experience 
who will already be earning £2,000 or perhaps more. 

Write in confidence to the Finance Director, W. P. Griffith A Sons Ltd, 
Castle Works, Newnham Street, Bedford. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 64 to 68 


Research Fellows 


Gas Purification 
& Chemical 
Company Ltd 

Chairman’s 

Assistant 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant to 
the Chairman of the above Group of Companies, the 
activities of which are widely diversified and include 
electronic component manufacture and the 
distribution of electronic equipment, plastic 
moulding, woodworking, double glazing and metal 
stockholding, and which seeks to expand still further. 
The Assistant will be responsible to the Chairman at 
the Group's Head Office in London, N.W.i. 
Applicants must hold a C.A., or B. Com (Accounting) 
qualification, and have at least ten years' varied 
commercial experience in modern management 
accounting techniques. 

The successful applicant, who will have practical 
knowledge of acquisitions and mergers, should be 
between 35 and 4s years of age, and will be expected 
to take an active part in formulation of group 
financial policy and project evaluation, in addition to 
consolidation of group accounts and preparation of 
management reports concerning monthly cash and 
profit performance. 

The salary will be commensurate with the importance 
of this position. 

giving full details of qualifications and 
exgnsme should be addressed to H. Saul Payman, 
**° USe ’ XI 9/ X2 7 Marylebone Road, 


THE CENTRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH Intends to appoint two Research 
Fellows to study the way In which British firms have responded to devaluation by 
changes in pricing, marketing and Investment policy. 

This work, which will be directed by Professor D. C. Hague, will consist of 
detailed case studies In about 18 firms. 

Candidates must have a qualification In economics or accountancy. Experience In 
Industry and/or In postgraduate research would be an advantage. Each 
appointment will be for a period of two years on a salary scale from £1,106* 
£2,630 p.a. 

Further details of these appointments, together with application towns, can be 
obtained from : 

The General Manager 
Centre for Business Research, 

The University of Manchester, 

Hilton Houbc, Hilton Street, 

Manchester. Ml 2FE. 

The closing date is September 0, 1066. 


MARKET RESEARCHER 


Midlands 


£ 1 , 750 -£ 2,000 


A medium sized, progressiva company engaged in the 
manufacture of special vehicles, requires s Market 
Researcher. He will develop and operate the company's 
market intelligence and statistical service and undertake 
special research projects on behalf of the Managing 
Director. 

The ideal candidate will be an economics or engineering 
graduate in hia middle to late twenties. Previous experience 
of industrial market research work is essential, preferably 
related to heavy capital goods and, ideally to commercial 
vehicles. 

A starting salary of between £1,760-£2,000 is envisaged 
with usual fringe benefits. 

i - 

Please writs in confidence to M. Lorries ( Ret : L/213/6&) 
P*E Consulting Group Ltd., 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, London SW1- 
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ELECTRIC POWER STORAGE LIMITED it ■ member Company of the CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE GROUP, marketing under brand names EXIDE — DRYDEX — DAGENITE — KATHANODE - 
CHLORIDE/TUDOR to consumer, consumer durable and industrial markets. This marketing 
orientated Company is establishing an integrated Marketing Information Department in order to 
provide further detailed research and marketing information to increase its £20 million turn over. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER—AUTOMOTIVE 

This men will carry responsibility 
for all market research of 
consumer/consumer durable 
products m Home and Export 
markets. Within a five-figure 
budget he will evaluate existing 
research (retail audits, distribution, 
consumer, group discussion), 
and recommend, commission, and 
evaluate research projects. He 
will have a free hand to develop 
market research as part of the 
Company's Marketing Information 
System. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER—INDUSTRIAL 

This man will carry responsibility 
for all research in Home and 
Export markets of traction, 
emergency lighting and power 
station batteries, the development 
of the electric vehicle lies within 
this field. He will recommend, 
commission, and evaluate research 
projects with his budget. He 
will have a free hand to develop 
market research as part of the 
Company's Marketing Information 
System 


INFORMATION OFFICER 

He will organise and maintain 
the Corporate memory of marketing 
information. He will arrange the 
quick access to any data required 
by Management, His information 
sources will be line management, 
market research officers, internal 
statistics, external sources. He will 
develop the library in conjunction 
with the Management Information 
System of the Company, using 
sophisticated computer indexing 
techniques. 


Clifton Junction. Iwlnlen, 
Manchester. 


To receive further details write end tell me f Stephen If own, how you would meet the challenge we 
are erecting, personnel Officer — Marketing Division 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 



it the greatest break-through in rapid language tuition ainco Maximilian. 
Berlitz first originated his system in 1878. With necessary aptitude busy 
executives can learn to speak most languages fluently in four weeks. 
Write, ttf&phont or coll lor brochure end full dot&llt. 


WWW 1, South Audley Street. London. W 1 

■“ 01.493 7977 . 

SCHOOLS OF 321 . Oxford Street, London, W.1 

LANGUAGES oi-w 12m 






111 

■~rm 


NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
^ARLYLE 

Stf/cremmcdattonb 
fev loth foanbiefU 
anti wH'dential 
cccujkatwy . 
^jFhwe J 
redanmuti. 




TOE MADISON AVENUE AT 76 th SI. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 

L CABLE. THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX: 620692 


Secwityis 

one of 
our great 
assets 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Societies Aaeecletien 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 
LOHDOH AM PROVINCES 




IN TOUCH WITH THE MARKET 


The Leipzig Fair 1$ concerned with worldwide trade. At the Leipzig Autumn Fair 
from Saptamber 1-8, 1968 tha Industry of the Garman Democratic Republic 't 
exhibiting, In the Exhibition Trade Building, *n exteniive range of electrical ■"* 
electronic consumer goods. We. hope you will visit us. 

You will find our foreign triads department on the fifth floor of tha Exhibition 
Trade Building. 

Do also look at the German Democratic. Republic's Information stand for cladthonlet 
special lighting and Installation material—thla la in the Technical ExhlbRion i" 
Hall II. 


HEIMat ELECTRI L 


DCUTICHE SXRORT-Uim JMPORVGaSeUSGMAFr MBH, 

DOR • 102 BeHIn. LlibknecMstraaee 14, Telephone: B104B1. Telex i Oil-? 
German Democratic Republic. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 



98*i* 

Exchequer 6<s% 

I960 

99*s 

99>j 

4 

91*14 

m 

Savings BoM*1% 

1960-70 

91*4 

91*. 

5 

Wm 

96*14 

Exchdquer 6S% 

1971 

97*1 

•7*.. 

4 

12*4 

•0*4 

British EJeccrtcJ% 

1968-73 

82*s 

82S 

5 

FTs 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

96 

96 

3 

76^4 

73*4 

Saving* Bond* 3% 

1965-75 

74*. 

75 

5 

72*s 

68 

British Electric 3*s% 

1976-79 

70*. 

70S 

5 

m 

•6*4 

Fund1ni6'i% 

1985-87 

89», 

89*4 

4 

17*4 

52*4 

BritishTrineport 3% 

1978-88 

54»i 

54*14 

5 

87S 

81 

Funding 6% 

1993 

81 *14* 

81*14* 

4 

53 

48*i 

British Gu 3% 

1990-95 

SOS * 

50*4 

4 

95*. 

88 

Treuury 6*4% 

1995-98 

90*4 

90S 

4 

79**14 

73*4 

Treuury 5**% 

2008-12 

73V 

73S* 

4 

50*4 

45*4 

War Loan 3*i% 

after 1952 

47*14 

47*14 

4 

35*4 

32*4 

Consols 2*i% 


33*. 

33*Si 
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960 600 

T & 

s- ?r 

44't 34*i 

78/6 61/4*1 

SB/- 36/3 

149/- 89/- 

47/- 31/- 

2l/4*s 16/6 

12 /- 9/1 


25/4’* 15/P. 

49/- 29/- 


25,850 12,420 


29/1*1 18/1*. 

57/6 36/6 

41/3 23/3 

i %, 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR SONDt 


Amur Holdlnulhc 6*4% 
Australia**!* 

Smith Petroleum 6V% 

Colonise Int. Finance Co. 6*.% 
Chevron Oversees Finance iw 
Denmark 6*4% 

Erikaberg Makanlska Varfatads #4% 

I.S.E.C. 6% 

Maxlco 7% 

Now Zealand 6*i% 

Olivetti 6*.% 

Philips Int. Finance $.A. 6*«% 

Procter S Gimble Int. Co. 6*s% 
Renault 6*4% 


Price, Chanti 

Auf. on 

21,1968 week 


TMiMft . Gram RunriNig 
prices Yield % f 


Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish S Newc. 
Showering* Ass'n. 

Sth. African Br, 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread 'A’ 

Building 8 Building I 
Assoc Portland 
BPS Industries 
Cementation 
Clments Lafarge 
Cimltoriet Brlq. 

R. Costain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paints 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng 'A* 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Redland Hldgs. 

Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 


Catering, Hotels, Ktc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic 43/ 

ATV *A‘ 38] 

Butlln'a 5M 

CBS t» 

Forces ‘A* 26] 

Grenada a A' 65] 

Grand Metrop. 18] 

Lyons ‘A* 85] 

Mecca ‘A* 16/ 

Trust Housas 18/ 


r -« 

%n» -4 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright AW. 
Amor, Cyanamld. 
Badlsehe Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-U Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Monteatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

CouiBSusi 

Arbed 

Bethlehem , 
Broken Hill Ply. 
Donam Ingwy. 
Flnsidisr 
Fried, Kruap 
Gelsenklrqhener 

hSST^ 


Rholhitahl 
Thyasen Huetta 
Ugine Kubknah 
Union Steal SA 
U4L Steel; 
Ualnpy 


Fr.S. 137,500- 2,500 


* **9^Prtpes.«nd YMdt penwiled with hpip from Mean* V)dmcf Ba Guta A Ca; 

1 * *** 1 ■* ** 
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Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamalcht Securities Go.; end The First Beaton C 
A. (f) Wet yield. (h) After Zambian tin. .(I)To latest- dote, (n)Interim 
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High Uw 


Price, Change 

Aug. on 

^l 7 lM 0 weak 



Express Dry. 'A' 

FkcbLovelJ 

Gelgy 

Gemini Feodi 
Gcncnl Mlili 
Glim 
Heinz 

Horilcki 

L'OpmI 

Motts 

Nestle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Ranks-Hovls 
Reckltt A Coim. 
Row Group 
Sandoz 


26/7% 17/1*4 

IS 1 UP 1 * 

87% 53% 

44% 36% 

69S 48*a 

136 101 

H 7 in 

J7g g/l% 

W4 ttS 

St St 

se a 


Sfi 40*4 
0 / 4 % 


Tin * Lyle 
Unlgatt , 
Unileuer 
Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits 

Motors, Aircraft 
Aaaoc. Enfinrg. 
BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Cttroen 

Dalmler*Banz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. ms. (Un.) 

HawS?Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komanu 


45 % 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchalln 'B' 

$46% 

+ % 


696 

Fr.779 

-16 

1-6 

IBS 

Nissan Motor 

Y.24J 

48 

3 3 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr. f 28 

-3 

4-6 

3210 

1.3415 

-65 

3 2 

T 

Rolls-Royca 

48/3 

-6d 

4 7 

Rootas Mtrs. 'A* 

9/3 


... 

T 

Smiths Indust. 

26/1% 

-1/7% 

3-0 

Stayr-Dmlar-Pch. 

%400 

-2 

2 7 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.34I 

1 M 

2-3 

$9 

United Aircraft 

•59* 

— | 


280 

Volkswagen 

%S96 

-14 

3 3 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.2BI 

4 1 

1-3 

15/3 

Westland 

21/10% 

-l%d 

2 5 

M/3 

Wilmot-Braaden 

Office Iqulpt Photo 

17/4% 

-7'*d 

3-1 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.226 

-5 

27 

64% 

Eastman Kodak 

$78% 

-% 

1-4 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.28I 

-i 2 

2 7 

1206 

Gevaort Photo. 

Fr.B.I650 

42 

3 0 

41/3 

Gettatner 'A' 

59/3 

-6d 

15 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.278 

-4 

22 

2709 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.3098 

-52 

2-8 


Paper 81 Publishing 
Bowater Paper 52/- 

BrttUh Printing 20/1'a 

Bunzl Pulp R P. 39/3 

Crown Zeller. $51% 

DRG 34/6 

Int. Publishing 17/5* • 

Inveresk Paper 9/6 

MacMillan Bl. P. $C.23% 

McGraw HHI 842% 

News of the Wld. . 27/9* 

S. Pearson 27/9 

Penguin Pub. 33/6 

Read Paper 48/4% 

W. H. Smith 'A* 40/6 

Thomaon Organ. 27/- 

Wiggins Teape 63/6 

CapfSh Counties 11/0% 

City Centra Prp. 44/6* 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 75/6 

Hammersns. ‘A* 73/4% 

Lend Sacurltlaa 23/9 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 34/7% 

Lon. March. Sew. 11/- 

Metropollun 1st A Pty 20/8% 

St Martins 25/- 

Sac, Covent Gdn> 18 / 6*4 

S. G. Immobllalre L.S7ISO 

Stock Converse, 58/9 


AlHInea A Shipping 
American Alriinea 
Anglo Nomew 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cenerd 
Fumew Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
JapanAlr Lines 
KLM 
Lufthansa 
Oeaan Sewmshlp 
Ran American 
F. \p.D UM. . 

sSESmbmmt) 

TWA 

United Alriinea 


Blienkorf 
Boom Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennsms 
Galerles Lafcyatte 
Galerlw Precdos 
Grattan Were. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
lift. Stores 
Kerstadt 
Keufhof 
La Redouts 
La Rlnascante 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myeremporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvatlas Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Teaco Stores 
United Drapery 
Wool worth 

Textiles, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Costs,rtns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snla Viscose Prlv. 


Stevens. J. P. 

$54% 

+% 

4-1 

Teijin 

Y.9I 

+ 1 

6 6 

Toy© Rays® 

Y.I39 

-2 

5 4 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

17/7% 

71/6 

-%d 

+ 1/- 
+ l%d 

4 2 
5-0 

Woolcombers 

14/1% 

<"> 

Tobocco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

143/6 

8/6 

-3/6 

2 9 

Carreras *B' 

iia 

4-8 

Gallah«F 

32/1% 

55 

Imperial Tobacc. 

115/- 

- 2 /- 

4 2 

Rembrandt 

122/6 

+ 7/6 

17 

UtHitlos/lUils 
Canadian Pacific 

$C.60% 

- 1 % 


Chubu 

Y.696 

_ 1 

7-2 

Chugoku 

Y.856 

-9 

5 8 

Cons. Edison 

$33% 

— % 

5 3 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2685 

+35 

4-8 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.1880 

+ 156 

5 3 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.702 

+ 2 

7-1 

R.W.E. 

fJS 

-3 

3 0 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

-5 

7 3 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.97 

... 

6 2 

Invest. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 

43/9 

+ 6d 

2 3 

Atlw Else. 

RF 

-7%d 

2 8 

B.E.T. ‘A* Dafd. 

+6d 

4-5 

British Assets 

31/9 

—6d 

1-9 

Cable A Wireless 

29/-* 

-3d 

2*6 

Foreign A Col. 

28/6* 

-7%d 

2 0 

Globe Tel. AT. 

29/7% 

23/4% 

FI. 199% 

... 

2-5 

Industrial A Gan. 

-1/1% 

3 2 

Innrunle 


4 8 

Mercantile Inv. 

24/8%* 

-3d 

3 0 

Robcco 

FI.247 8 

-0 2 

4-0 

Rollnco 

FI.2I4 7 

4 12 

0-9 

Wltan Inv. 

21/9 

- 1/* 

1-7 

Miacollaneoua 

Air Liquids 

Fr.362 

-7% 

2 5 

Allied E.P. 

12/9 

... 

4 3 

William Baird 

39/3 

-3d 

5-1 


Mont]/ Mirkit Indlcaton 

International money market retee did not roepond immediately to 
tho i-point reduction in tho Federal fteterve's dlecount rate to 61 
per cent. But spot sterling weakened in the week to Wednoeday 
and the cost of forward cover rate by the equivalent of %t 
per cent annual inttreet, with a corresponding rise in the New York 
margin on .covered swaps of throe-months Eurodollars and UK 
local authority loans 


4iry Mil T ender 
Amount 


91-Day 

Average AHottar 

rate of at Max. 

Allotment Rate* 

105 I0*'$S 4 


Aujll 250-0 370-1 105 10 15 79 

May 17 150-0 290-3 142 4 09 25 

,7 24 150-0 242-6 * 144 0-76 47 

31 150 0 262 5 144 MB 43 

June 7 160 0 277 0 144 3 30 


14 150-0 218 7 143 9.50 

21 150-0 282-4 143 1-57 

28 1700 289-8 144 10 04 

July 5 1500 278-9 144 9 70 

7 12 130-0 . 325-2 143 5-60 


144 3-30 56 

143 9-50 38 

143 1-57 24 

144 10 04 43 

144 9 70 31 

143 5 80 19 


h 19 150-0 302-7 142 S-25 31 

» 26 150*0 280-0 141 2*22 39 

Aug. 2 150-0 335 0 140 4-48 8 

„ 9 1200 309-5 I3B 6-27 30 

, 16 140 0 200 2 (SI 1-7* . II 

•On August 16th. tanden for9l<dsy folllp, at ifiM.J 

4| - - J- Ikmldhm elUied tm JL*|1 ] 

this weak ww for £170 million 9f-dsy wKT / 


Wgh;, Lew 

* x 

61 b 46/3 

aw-® 

10/3 4/10* 

46/6 30/- 

54/6 40/- 

f I 

«*■St 

102% 62% 


204 115 

15/9*4 9/4% 

79/3 45/9 

34/3 21/- 

21/3 16A 

17/10% 9/10% 

St 40 ^i 

S l% 6/7% 

/- 3 «b 

643 535 

98/- 61/3 

98/9 6//- 

194 155 

74 64 

82% 68% 

54% 42% 

2270 1440 

67% 54 

£30*i £20*4 

94/3 52/1% 

66% 57% 

57% 50*4 

79*4 66% 

84 72% 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
DeLsRue 

Huron’s Bay 

cjST 

Johnson Matthey 
Llng-Tenoo-Voughc 
Litton Industries 
Matailgesellschalk 
Mlnnuta M. A M. 
Mitsui 


Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org. *A‘ 

Sears 'A* 

T 

f l%d 
6d 

33/4% 

-Id 

Swatley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

21/3 

... 

17/6 

38/6 

+6d 

Union Carbide 

$?l% 

4 % 

United Glass 

8/7*. 


Wilkinson Swd. 

4*/3 


Oil 



Aquitaine 

Fr.567 

12 

Brit. Petroleum 

96/- 

1 6d 

Burmah Oil 

97/- 

9d 

Cla. Petrolas 

Fr.166 

6 8 

Continental Oil 

$67% 

- 

Gulf Oil 

$78*i 

1 % 

Mobil OH 

$53% 

% 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2190 

30 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$66*. 

12% 

£28% 

l%d 

Shall Transport 0 

89/6 

l%d 

Stan. OH Calif. 

$64% 

% 

Stan. OH Indiana 

$52 

*1 

Stan. Oil N.J. 

$75% 

3% 

Texaco Inc. 

$79*. 

+ 2% 


Geld Mines—Finance 

Ashanti 13 

OFSIT H 

Anglo-American L 

Charter Cons. 61 

Cons. Gold Fids. 74 

General Mining 19 

J'burg. Cons. 44 

Rand Salectlon 14 

Union Corpn. 20 

Minos A Motels 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 
London 1 August 21 


Alcan Alum. 

SC.24 

% 


Alussulsse 

Fr.SJ300 

40 

2 4 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

$42*. 

% 

4 5 

Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 

5/7*. 

$44% 

”'2 

a 

C.A.S.T. 

45/- 

70/9 

9d 

4-4 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

... 

5 0 

De Beers Defd. 

£31% 

+ % 

20 

Falcon bridge 

SC. I02*« 

+ 1% 

... 

Inter. Nickel 

w 

... 

... 

Kennecott 

+1 

5*0 

Lonrho 

21/-* 

-1/6 

57 

Mount Isa 

72/3 

-9d 

0 7 

Penarroya 

Fr.$5 6 

-0 9 

3 2 

Reynolds Metals 

$35% 

+% 

25 

R.T.Z. 

IS2/6 

+2 h 

. 11 

Rhokene 

27/6 

¥11- 

254 

Roan Sel. Trust 

74/6 

+31- 

III 

Selection Trust 

154/- 

+ 1/- 

2-1 

Union Mlnlere 

Fri.2206 

18 

22 

Western Mining 

125 h 

F6d 

0-1 

Zambia. Ang.-Am. 

49/6 

1-2/6 

200 

Plentationa, Rtc 
Awam Cons'd. 

2/3 


I6<6 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

63/3 

+6d 

12-6 

Guthrie 

T 

ll/- 

-2*sd 

8-7 

Hlfhfnds. A Low. 
Jrnal 

—2**d 

10-0 

M 

Plantation Holdgi. 


-4%d 

i\4 


•folk Haze 

% 

BuroaterHwg dopealta 

(from 8%, 21/3/61) 

7*. 

(In Peris): 


Depoalt mteai 


2 days’ notice 


7 days' notice: 


3 months’ 


Clearing hanks 

5% 

MRW YORK 


Discount houses 

5% 

Truaaury hMu 

5-12 

Local authorities 

7% 

Corfo.fl*qMb 5*80 

, 3 month? gzad* 


Sterifofi 

e-n**, 

Loot authorities 

7% 

’ Spfofofo , r 

finance houses 

7% 

Forward discount 

7 days' 


(3 mantbs 4 ); 

IS (wo 

inbfobeufc vale 

7"w 

Forward cwvor 


3 months' 


(3 month?): 


Treuaury Mile 

Fa 

Annuel Int. cost 

2*%s% 

■yro-doHar dopoelta 

11 

, Invaetmaot curremeys 

7 days' notice , 

Pi 

Investment $ 

37%% p« 


Covered Arbitrage 
Ma*ihw<3mont/ii') 
Tmi itflifo 
'^tiwb^foWsv/UK lawM- 


In favour of 1 

taw waak,% This W# % 
W.York % l-'WtW* 


fd u M MI ar/yK.kdwf , - r , 

euthorityfeena N, York 1 N.York I* 

Raredol Hfo /BuroaOa HI n g t hh Yaris %a N.York * 

UftcovoeodA r b kra te Margins (7 days*) 

Bure-dOHar/UK local 


... .km\\ 

7 „ ,* ■ rwrwi' 
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On a bad of dynamite 

The Russians have made the 
Czechs submit, but in doing so 
they have created an explosive 
situation over a large part of 
eastern Europe, page 11 The 
scene in Prague as the Czechs 
heard of their submission, page 
26 What the Moscow * agree¬ 
ment means for their hope of 
liberalisation, page 27. Their 
trade will go on being tied to 
Russia, page 58— and Russia’s 
economy is running into some 
real trouble, page 52 Mr Dubcek, 
remember Herr Schuschnigg, 
page 33 Now its the Jugoslavs 
•nd Rumanians turn to worry, 
page 28 The confusion in the 
western world, pages 32 and 33, 
and the ineffectual protest m 
Britain, page 34 China dis¬ 
approves, page 32, the Security 
Council stops even talking, page 
{*9, and there are raised eyebrows 
in eastern Europe, page 29 And 


tool o rl »i ^ m .mi* fHPl t'M 


t all is Mirv Who’s Mirv 7 


Ballyhoo about the mark 

No immediate revaluation of the 
deutschmark is likely—but the 
Bundesbank may not be so set 
‘ffeipst it, at a later date, as is 
nerally supposed, page 55. 




Hubert pops up 

7 he Democrats didn’t nominate 
Mr Humphrey, they threw him 
up out of the chaos at their 
Chicago convention, page 15 
Ihcir fighting and feuding have 
undoubtedly helped Mr Nixon, 
which is a cause for some worry 
in an America yearning for 
normalcy, page 12. 7 'he Demo¬ 
crats have stayed all the way 
with LBJ on Vietnam, page 16 
lhe violence in the streets, by 
the convention's protectors as well 
as the people they were pro¬ 
tecting it against, page 19 But 
Governor Connally, at least, was 
kept in line, page 20 


Blackpool centenarians 

Next week the Trades Union 
Congress will be celebrating its 
hundredth birthday, but Mr 
George Woodcock and his col¬ 
leagues cannot be expecting many 
happy returns, page 40 



Thf Nigerian sidi 

flfettwpi the ca»e lor Nigeria 
“lying one country is better .Sin 
lot of people have reabaed, 


The Fcmgataufh bomb 

France's first H-bomb exploded 
f|um a balloon last Saturday, but 
the Trench civil power programme 
has been put on ice for the next 
tew years, page 56, 
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THt WONOMlfT AUOUiT gt. IgSB 


The Barrel of the Gun 

Sm—All discussion of th* Catch crisis in the 
weit has turned on the assumption that the 
wen wee helpkn to pacuent the military 
domination of Geeehoilovekie by the Soviet 
Union and others. Is this assumption correct* 
or even justified ? 

Indeed* then would seem to be a strong 
6ase to argue that total western inaction prior 
to (he invasion confirmed Soviet calculations 
that the west would act on the assumption of 
its helplessness. These calculations would be 
based on previous Soviet experience of western 
inactivity where the threat to western security 
appeared to be marginal The Berlin wall was 
built contrary to the four-power agreements, 

S nbt a single stone was removed in the 
few days although there was sufficient 
western power on the spot at least t6 
demonstrate disapproval by action. The 
Gulf of Aqaba was blocked contrary to 
the tripartite declarations, and not a single 
ititip was sent to test the blockade in the 
flip few days, although there was sufficient 
western power in the vicinity to demonstrate 
disapproval by action. It is only in Cuba and 
Vietnam that action has been taken by the 
west. In both cases, it was the United States 
that aeted alone, for different reasons. 

Had Nafo made noises as soon as the 
Warsaw pact began to move troops into 
the Chech area on an unusually large scale, the 
Soviets may nave had to think twice about 
continued western inactivity. Had Nato 
actually made some troop movements to 
counter Soviet troop movements, the Soviets 
may have had to think thrice* The western 
assumption that it cannot act against Soviet 
interests short of triggering off a nuclear 
holocaust so weakens the western defence 
posture in areas of marginal interest that it 
positively reduces Soviet risks ia taking or 
prompting action in these areas. 

1 Soviet action in Gscchoslovalda may be 
condemned by the west unanimously, but 
unless the west is prepared to have the moral 
courage to act In time, at a non-nuclear level, 
the plethora of words of condemnation are 
worthless.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NWg H. J. MaoMoolson 

Si*— Lenin's often deplored maidm, 44 Those 
who ate not with us are against us," has 
always been the bads of the dubious logic 
of the co)d wars and it is therefore discon¬ 
certing to find it revived in The Economic 
ig order b to imply that one cannot be intellec¬ 
tually consistent m condemning both American 
■ag i t atio n h> Vietnam and the Russian 


been preached to the third world by Phlfia. 

No doubt there are significant distinctions 
still to be made; but at this hour and particu¬ 
larly in the field of foreign policy ybur claim 
that America is " incomparably the more 
civilised of the superpowers" would irrettSt- 
t Ibly recall Dr Johnson's reference to the 
attempt to discriminate between a louse and 
a flea, were it not for the fact that the hoxnb- 
brandishing elites of both countries are 
infinitely more menacing to the test of ul.— 
Yours faithfully, David Morse 

Univtrnty of Sussex 

Sir-—P lease find enclosed our suggestion for 
next week's cover, after your cover of July 
07th. 




1 < himiniM 



; We ivere going 

to invade you , 
! last week If I 

4 Oh 
4 really 


yey hut ive decided to 
avast until after my 
holiday! 


—Yours faithfully, 
St Louis, Missouri 


Gbohoi B. Sloan 
Stephen £. South 


dually consistent m condemning both American 
■ag i t atio n In Vietnam and the Russian 
iivarion of GaackmtovakUb 
The dilip that (he conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was not 


United States and the Soviet Union was not 
y one of global powcr-polkies. but of 
principles between which the 
& mm oho oee, ig one that 
loet whatever credibility it 
had. But aiili matte* of fact the 

State* «| 

cun LJUUfO kUk 

A, i» obC wUS, 

wnh it, nu ttnr 


repute bvconvanttonal m«au a wnmtlMul 
•MautL hii %wm Wp> 

better at to 

called dettWe w% SanMUttmOMtibe 
kypoeriay Sat baa tile mtmd mmmk to 
eau kaelf theUnlon of Soviet SoOftlJ* 
Republics, while enlarging our conventional 
forces as quietly, quickly and efficiently as we 
can in Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Sow Milton, Hampshire B« T. CoqxayNe 


CoOXAYNfE 


Sm—In Tsarist Russia military intervention 
was commonplace, while under the com¬ 
munists It hi an occasional necessity. The 
Tsarist position was summed Up in Alexander 
Hi's manifesto of 1881 j "... We are deter¬ 
mined to strengthen the date against any 
attempts to weaken Our power, and this We 
do for the benefit of Our people" Allowing 
for an altered ideology, 4« the motivation of 
the $dviet Union today So very different ? 

Qtt August aftritl, Pravda, In an editorial 
uaa£amedly called "Vhe Defence of 
SddaRbn IS our Supmige Internationalist 
Duty," stated that Qeeehoslovakia under 


Duboek had begun to phi 
to " the basic Uni*!* (8 
bf democratic oehttNUiSm 
organisational unity of th 


ae a policy contrary 
wtphHf of party life, 
ton mi ideological- 


organisational unity of the fifty.... In short 
a situation develpped In which, right-wingers 
could openly make anti-socialist statements 
Hi the press, hbld demonstrations and meetings 
under their counter-revolutionary Slogans." 
Clearly, for the Russians the time to act had 
come. That Russia chose military intervention 
must come as no real surprise Only western 
hopes and Csech illusions made it that. 

It would have come as no surprise to 
Mettemich or Palmerston, for example, that 
in a situation threatening Russian power 
amongst its neighbours, it would resort to the 
Cossacks, but we are shocked by Russian 
tanks. Why? Not, 1 think, because of the 
moral issue, but because of our impotence 
in the face of Soviet action. Today Russia 
,ii our best friend in so far as it may have 
brought a greater awareness to many people 
of diverse opinions in many countries that, 
in the final analysis, no nation gains anything, 
least of all freedom, by not being able to 
defend Itself.—Yours faithfully, R. G. Kmo 
London , Eto 

Sm—I trust (hat the International Red Cross, 
Quotas and Oxfam will insist on flying food 
and medicine supplies (6 Invaded Checho¬ 
slovakia and that humanitarian grounds will 
cause these organisations to ignore anything 
the government of Russia mignt pqt forward 
against the scheme. 

No doubt Oxfam will be able to claim 


Sir— At the risk of being accused of being 
a right-winger, is not y6ur analysis (August 
24th) of the east-west titration a little naive 
and over-optimistic ? Of course the Riraian 
empire (since that is what it really is) has its 
internal difficulties. It Is, however, absurd 
to talk about any east-west detente. What 
really exists is a collaboration between Russia 
and the United States with the United States 
very much on the defensive and Russia apply¬ 
ing most of the primiM mid holding aU 
the aces. The truth of the matter is, I am 
afraid, that we succumbed to the nuclear 
threats, the Berlin blockades and the long 
series of H-bomb tests conducted uncomfort¬ 
ably Hom to the borders of Scandinavian 
countries* fa fact we lost the cold war, finding 
it uncomfortably chilly. We opted out of it 
some da** M 1080. 

The danger i* AMreKHjbW 4 m * 4 4 m 
prereum of the cold war »a#y induce America 
and ounetvtt to ad reduce oor conventional 
force, in weatem Suren* that then win be 
nothin, between ua atMltfwiin tern* NWHf 
into weat Ocrenwy, ate;, except the nuclear 
deterrent. Thh here, ao, An Rttre|*m mUfti 
well be aateuwd lor ftonblin, on u* hot 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTM ENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices set pages 75 to 78 


International Group 
£4oom turnover 

Management 

Services 

Controller 


This appointment provides a unique opportunity to set up a Manage¬ 
ment Services department to serve this international group through the 
Operating Divisions. The Controller reports to the Group rhaiw^n. 
This will be an exacting appointment requiting courage, energy, 
imagination and sympathy. 

The successful candidate will be a senior manager in Industry or a 
principal in a firm of Management Consultants and who has a proven 
record of success and a great nmfeiwnriing of modem management 
methods. 

He must have had practical experience and deep involvement in the use 
of computers for management information systems. 

He will be about 35-38 and trill now be earning at least £ 6 , 000 . 

He will be a 

has some knowledge' of the manufacture of consumer products and 
retail distribution. 

Please write briefly and in confidence to P. G. Richardson, Puttier, 
Ref: K97, McLiatock Mum & Whinney Murray, Granby House, 
95 Southwark Street, London, SJB.1, who are advising the Company on 
this appointment. ' 









Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield 
loodon Office: Chestergate House 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W.1t 
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On the occasion of the Posfal Cheque 
and Clearing Services 59th anniversary 
the Netherlands PTT had organised an 
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International Automation Contest 

A method is sought by which it is possible to interpret handwritten numerical information direct by machine. 


The Netherlands Postal Cheque and 
Clearing Service is an institution that 
facilitates money traffic by offering a 
■quick, simple and easy manner to make 
payments. Its customers make cashless 
money transactions by means of transfers. 

For some years the booking process has 
been completely automatism!. But the 
handwritten data provided by the 
account-holders on their transfer cards 
(account-number and amount) have to be 
converted by coding-typists before being 
processed by machine. For the over 
1,500,000 account-holders (one third of 
all families and almost all enterprises) 
a method is sought by which the numerical 
information can be supplied on the 
transfer cards in such a way by pen or 
ballpoint that these cards - there are 
nearly one million a day - can be read 
direct by machine, that is, without human 
interference. 


Participants are invited to write for a 
free brochure that contains detailed 
information about the problem and its 
backgrounds, general regulations, 
owners' rights and the criteria for the 
judgement of designs, to be applied by the 
jury. The brochure is available in the 
English language at PTT-headquarters, 
12, Kortenaerkade, The Hague, 
Netherlands, if desired with a 
supplementary French or German 
translation of the most essential facts. 

Entries that are of a sufficient quality and 
meet the general regulations may be 
awarded with the first prize of Dfls. 
25,000.-, the second prize of Dfls. 15,000.- 
or the third prize of Dfls. 5,000.-. Entries 
should be dispatched before 1st July, 
1969; the jury’s decision will be 
communicated to the senders of entries 
within seven months after that date. 



POSTAL CHEQUE AND CLEARING SERVICE 
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Roy G Pagndlo, Vice President of the International Division of the Bank of California carries the ball to Howard Boone, 
Regional Manager of Cargill, Inc , San Francisco, shown here beside dock facilities for handling copia imported by Cargill 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 


For import-exports the only tri-state national bank in the U.S. 
carries the ball best. The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal 
with market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri-state 
offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget Sound to 
Southerta California. On both coasts our International Division and 
Bank of California International, New York, are staffed with experts 
on every aspect of international banking. 

The Bank of California's International Division, in addition to 
its direct service to all major Pacific Coast seaports, maintains a Far 
East Representative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices, developed over a century of in¬ 
ternational banking. * s' 

Bank of California International has affiliates in Taiwan and 
Guatemala and a staff of seasoned international bankers, empowered 
to make a fast decision on backing problems anywhere in the wqrl£., 
Depend on The Bank of California and Bank of California Inter¬ 
national to carry the ball for you* 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
International Division 
Head Office: 400 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 
Phone: ( 4 X 5 ) 765-0400 
Cable: “BANKOFCALA" 

Offices in: California, Oregon,Washington 


Member F. D. I, C. 

Sunk of,£*Ufornl 
Two Wall Street 



Jjpw Yolk, New York 1Q005 
Phone: (212) 962-S700 
Cable; “BANKOFCALA” 
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wherever 
there Is a point 
to he made- 
person to person- 
in world 
markets 



Put your bushiest in good hands, 

Dodwell arc on the spot - ready to answer - ready to act. Well 
staffed branches the world over are there to advise and inform 
you about the market. Put your export or import business in 
their hands and let them take care of your overseas expansion. 
Plan a talk with Dodwell-the organisation that has made 
famous names famous the world over. 



DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

MtabHah*d1868 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED INTERNATIONAL 

marketing, trading and sHippind 

NSAD OFFICE - IS RNSBURY CISCO* LONDON SC2 
Ttl*ph<w#> S1«6?8 fPflO Tslspt Lon^p mUt, SI** 
BRANCHES SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
HongKdng Japan USA Canada,Wartiatmany 
Auitraka Kanya, Uganda. Tanaania and India 
Connactiona throughout tha world hwh 




August p, 1968 


I < onomisi 



Lot of People to Hold Down 


It is the end of one crisis, and the beginning of another. For 
the moment, the Russians have imposed their will on the 
Czechs. The terms that President Svoboda and Mr Dubcek 
brought back from Moscow on Tuesday amount to an act 
of submission: they have been told what they may do in 
their own country, and what they may not. This humiliation 
has been inflicted by one communist party on another, both 
of them members of the same alliance mid both Slavs. It is 
as if President Johnson had sent an American army into 
Britain in 1965, arrested Mr Wilson, and taken him to Wash¬ 
ington to tell him he had got too many left-wingers in his 
cabinet. The Russians may think that this punitive expedi¬ 
tion into Czechoslovakia has solved the problem of their 
European dependencies. But it has not. They have dealt 
with the immediate crisis in Czechoslovakia, but in doing so 
they have created a dangerously explosive situation in a large 
part of eastern Europe. The submission of the Czechs is not 
the end of the matter. It could mark the beginning of a 
longer and even more serious crisis: and not just for the 
Russians. This time it may not be so easy for the Western 
wqrld to Stop itself getting drawn in. 

Let it be said that the Russians have been as dexterous 


are Russian guns to make sure he does the enforcement job 
the Russians have imposed on him, and his conscience will 
tell him that he will do it more tolerantly than anyone else 
would. Mr Dubcek will issue the necessary orders. The 
question is whether, and to what extent, they will be obeyed. 
There have already been protests in Prague against the terms 
he brought back from Moscow, both in parliament and in 
his own communist party. It has taken only six months for 
Mr Dubcek to complete the cycle from hero-womhip to 
disillusionment that Mr Gomulka of Poland has passed 
through in the 1 a years since 1936. He does not even have 
the advantage that Mr Kadar of Hungary had in 1956. He 
is not the new man, who deserves the benefit of the doubt. He 
is the man who lost. The danger is that the astonishing 
discipline the Czechs showed while they thought that pasaive 
resistance might make the Ruasiana go away will break down 
now that they know it has not. 

Some of the intelligent and liberal-minded communiata who 
shaped Mr Dubcek’s programme of reform may stay abroad, 
where the invasion caught them on holiday. Some may pack 
up politics as a bad job. But there are a lot of angry Czechs 
this week, and it is by no means inconceivable that some of 


this week in winding up the Czech affair as they were 
elephantine in the way they started it last week. By last 
weekend someone in the presidium—perhaps Mr Suslov, 
perhaps Mr Kosygin himself—had had the sense tp realise 
that it was going to be bloody murder to impose a new 
government on the Czechs, and that the only hope of getting 
them to accept the required terms reasonably quietly was 
for the Russians to enlist President Svoboda and Mr Dubcek 
to do th* job for. them. So Mr Dvlbcek b restored to office ; 
the tank* are pulled back a disqreet distance; the broken 
mplanatiana am accompanied ty an appeal for order. But 
>t • nq mom than the fat## of a restoration of nomtality. 
The only qucstfeis that really .mattered in this crisis was 
whether Mr Dpbcck would he allowed to complete the 
festively modest programme of liberalisation he pet out upon 


the frustrated reformers will turn to direct action against the 
Russians. They could count on the help of the unpolitical 
young men, from the bored generation that has never seen 
war, who have got their kicks from teasing Russian tanks in 
the past ten days. There are parts of northern Slovakia where 
a guerrilla movement operated with considerable success 34 
years ago. There are plenty of Slovaks, not all of them 
hopelessly middle-aged, who know how it Is done. If a 
resistance movement does break out it will probably not go 
beyond sporadic acts of anti-Russian terrorism. But even 


ip to the Slovakian mountains. The western governments will 
wanf no port of this; but governments, we have been 
discovering, dp not ( necessarjiy have the lost word in the 
matter of running funs, A 

This is the fust way in whfch the consequences of the 

T* _i__urn _ a. 1_jJL A ir 


«e Special temporary, measures” Mr Dubcek woke 01 on im* tne turn way ip which the consequences 01 tne 
Tuesday mpke It clear what tpe answer is, He will not Mr Russian invasion could pill pver the bordets of Czechs- 
{Heck W com bmtrtxpto JWaRuilifm, dftqntwn, but be mm hx%. Thi ifpoqd p,the impact the events ot August H 
has come home politkauy emasculated' 4 dHir to have w the Her small countries of commuxm 


ha » cqme home pofiti 
It will not he easy 
authority < |fte|r jtbfa J 




{join g to hfffle fjp the Her small countries of commun 
mmpc* It m not only the Czechs who have had? 
hop?* of a .liberalised socialism whipped away fitter^. did 
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Except in Jugoslavia and Rumania—and even their future 
is still by no means undouded—so have all the other east 
Europeans, including many good party men, who had hoped 
to civilise the system under which they live. They have been 
told that they cannot. It is not hard to foresee the result. 
The spent and mostly ageing men who run Poland, east 
Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria have created, by the 
support they gave to the suppression of Czechoslovakia, a 
much more acute problem for themselves at home. 

Of these four countries, Bulgaria is the only one the 
Russians can probably afford not to worry about: the 
Bulgarians, those stolid market-gardeners, have never cost 
the Russians a night’s sleep yet. But they cannot feel the 
same about any of the other three. There have been demon¬ 
strations in east Germany, which is a most unusual event in 
that coldly controlled country. The Hungarians began their 
attempt at economic reform a year after the Czechs, and 
many of them had undoubtedly assumed that in their country, 
as in Czechoslovakia, the move towards economic pluralism 
would make it necessary for the ruling party to relax its 
control m other fields as well Mr Kadar will not find it 
easy to keep the lid screwed down. But it is Poland where 
the chances of an explosion are greatest. The Polish situation 
contains most of the ingredients of a major crisis. There is 
the old, nagging disappointment of Mr Gomulka s steady 
retreat from liberalism since 1959. There is the fear that has 
been generated this year among Polish intellectuals by the 
relapse into anti-semitism. There is, uniquely in eastern 
Europe, a real rival centre of authority in the Roman Catholic 
church. Above all, there is the fact that Mr Gomulka and 
most of the men around him have palpably run out of ideas, 
of bounce, and apparently even of the urge to carry con¬ 
viction. If one country is readier than any other to be pushed 
over the e'dge by this month’s events, it is Poland. 

And the shock-waves spreading out from Prague are unlikely 
to stop when they reach the border of the Soviet Union. Not 


that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have to bother about 
their public opinion. The handful of damohstmtors WjlO tyerr 
picked up by the police in Red Squate on Sunday WdflS the 
forlorn hope of Russian free speech: most of them had 
already been arrested, in the pursuit of othejr lost Caupc^ 
earlier this year. The really worrying thing about Russet 
in the last few weeks has been the evidence of instability in 
the highest organs of its communist party. The centre of 
gravity in the bodies that take the big decisions in Russia— 
the presidium, and on occasion the central committee— 
appears to have swung from one side to the other with alarm¬ 
ing frequency in the past three months. Until June the 
relatively relaxed moderates who were willing to take a 
calculated risk on Mr Dubcek’s reliability seemed to command 
the majority. Then the nervous know-nothings who suppose 
that an inch of liberalisation spells the end of communism 
managed to insist on a campaign of bullying that led to the 
confrontation at Ciema. At Cicma the moderates recaptured 
the majority for a policy of trusting Mr Dubcek. Then, some 
time between Ciema and August 21st, the frightened con¬ 
servatives got the upper hand again. 

It is a picture of a superpower on a seesaw. It cannot be 
explained as the Russians' reaction to a parallel series of 
changes in Czech policy, Mr Dubcek’s course, by comparison 
with this, was a model of steadiness. The Russians have 
behaved like this because their leadership has lost its self- 
confidence : it is rattled and rudderless, and it has swung from 
snap decision to snap decision. The conservatives now fed 
obliged to justify their decision to invade. The ovei ruled 
moderates are apprehensive about their own security in office. 
It is not a comforting combination. If the resentment of the 
Czechs takes a violent turn, or if there is an outburst of 
frustration elsewhere in eastern Europe, it is impossible to 
predict how such a group of men will respond. That is why 
the formal end of the Czech crisis is unlikely to be the end 
of the dangers it has generated. 



The Itch for Normalcy 

Mr Humphrey's inheritance in Chicago this week was so torn by feuding and 
fighting that Mr Nixon could be the chief gainer—which sets off a lot of worries 


The Democrats packed all the agony they could into the 
nomination of Hubert Humphrey in Chicago early on 
Thursday morning. Many of them believed they were pick¬ 
ing a loser whom they could not dump ; many others 
believed this was just not the party's year anyway. All week 
they appeared to be doing their utmost in floor fights, policy 
bust-ups and grudge feuds to ensure that Mr Humphrey will 
begin his campaign at the greatest disadvantage a Democratic 
candidate has laboured under for 20 years. That need not 
be fatal: a miracle could happen as it did for Mr Truman 
in 1948. But at the moment Mr Humphrey looks weaker than 
Truman, and Mr Nixon appreciably less vulnerable than 
Dewey. 

Mr Humphrey has inherited a badly riven party: it may 
even be one that has wearied of the exercise of power 4 in 
Washington and wishes inwardly to be relieved of respon¬ 
sibility not only for finishing the war in Vietnam but for 
coping with the problems of race, poverty, violence and urban 
blpnt for four more years. Mr Humphrey himself does not 
Mr this way. He ha* the intelligence, and^ the pent-up 
jpfrgy, to be a very capable and active president. But hit 
Xfty and some of the Democratic leaders from whom he 
might have hoped ior help have spent the Week in sabotage. 


Mr Humphrey has been the particular victim of three 
men’s vanity. President Johnson insisted on keeping him in 
the Administration’s tutelage until the very last minute, a 
curious reward for Mr Humphrey’s loyalty through months 
when his close friends wanted him to show his independence 
It is scarcely likely that Mr Humphrey would seek at all a 
different settlement in South Vietnam from the one Mr 
Johnson is working for, or even that he wottfd Irikw 
essentially different tactics over stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But Mr Johnson his sefemfcdf 
take a sombre pleasure in plucking out every dove-like feather 
he could identify in Mr Humphrey’s plumage. And then 
Senator Teddy Kennedy, although unwilling to run this year, 
did not entirely discourage the Chicago boomlet that depended 
on his name until Wednesday morning. It had been the 
measure of the Democrats’ sense of plight that they should 
even have considered inviting an untested man of g© to be 
their presidential Candidate. That this should have happened 
has been flattering to Him “arid his family: his adVttfcftf yfr 
also have reflected that die attention will 1 have done nothing 
but good, for his chances when the Democrats may have * 
better cHhnce of Carrying the White ffquse. ( ' 

The third man to whom Mr Humphrey can feel less ©so 
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indebted is Mr Richard Daley, Chicago’s mayor. It was Mr 
Daley who insisted that the Democrats should convene in hi* 
city, whatever the threat of violence and whatever the armed 
forces required to overawe it. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to present the party to the world in precisely 
that predicament of racial violence on which Mr Nixon is 
counting to win approval of his kind of strong, conservative 
government. That Mr Daley should also have indulged his 
whim to be kingmaker by touting around for a replacement 
to Mr Humphrey—either Mr Kennedy or even Mr Johnson 
if possible—was not unexpected, but it added to the disarray. 
It has not been Senators McCaithy and McGovern who have 
been Mr Humphrey’s worst enemies this week. 

All of this will have given more comfort to Mr Nixon 
than the latest leads awarded him by the opinion polls (he 
was equally ahead of Humphrey, McCarthy and Johnson in 
the Harris poll published on Tuesday). It is expressive of th' k 
Republican opportunity. Although Mr Nixon himself is pro¬ 
bably not the Republicans’ best vote-getter, and although his 
own choice of Governor Agnew as his running-mate has not 
strengthened the ticket among northern liberals, the 
Democratic convention has served to reinforce the Nixon 
campaign strategy more powerfully than the Republican 
planners can have prayed for. 

After the Republicans’ performance at Miami Beach, it 
was conceivable that the Democrats might have stood firm, 
if not exactly united, against many of the accumulated 
discontents of the past eight years under Kennedy and 
Johnson. Instead they have behaved as Democrats do when 
they sense defeat, by breaking all ways without even being 
clear who the chief rebel leader ought to be. The contempt¬ 
uous detachment of Senator McCarthy in the face of so much 
politicking has been a further source of mere factiousness. 
On the very problem of the cities, with which so many 
Democratic votes are bound up, the Democrats are loud in 
condemnation of what they suppose Mr Nixon and Mr 
Agnew would do, but present no clear strategy of their own 
to those who want to hear one. 

Against this Democratic disarray Mr Nixon is increasingly 
recognised as standing for law and order, and when that 
cannot be achieved for order and law. Mr Nixon means to 
carry the suburbs add small towns of the north and west this 
way ; he knows those small towns from i960, when they 
nearly won him the day against John Kennedy. The same 
policy should help him in the border states, and, with a 
suitable presentation by Senator Strom Thurmond and others, 
could snatch some southern votes from Mr Wallace’s hands. 
Mr Nixon is counting on an American mood, on a turn back 
towards conservative normalcy. He could be wrong. But it is 


now legitimate for him to believe that, barring some enormous 
blunder, he cannot be stopped now. 

The Russians almost committed that blunder for Mr Nixon, 
as for themselves, when they invaded Czechoslovakia on 
August 2 1 $t. It might have been the shock that i* needed to 
remind the American electorate that the United States still 
carries great, and possibly increasing, responsibilities in fhe 
world, that there are more patently liberal causes than the 
Vietnam war to be upheld, that even the defence of South 
Vietnam is as important as Mr Johnson has always said it is. 
It may be that something of this has seeped into the American 
consciousness. But if it has it is almost more likely to help Mr 
Nixon than Mr Humphrey, for Mr Nixon is the candidate 
who can claim not only to want to wind up the Vietnam 
war, with no fellow Republicans grumbling that he doesn’t 
know how, but to be the man who always talked toughest 
to communists as well. 

There are dangers in this sort of straddle, but none of 
them arc electoral ones. It is the question of what Mr Nixon 
would do once he were in the White House that matteis, 
and matters all the more after the Democratic convention 
When he spoke at Miami Beach he gave an America-first 
overtone to his policies, and talked of reassessing American 
commitments around the world. It was even being put about 
on his behalf that he was thinking twice about continuing 
conscription and might prefer a smaller, professional army. 
Mr Nixon is an experienced operator. He would do nothing 
rash. He would not wind up the Vietnam war overnight. The 
question is rather whether he would initiate positive action of 
any kind himself. What he might do would be things that 
were weak because he thought they would be popular. He 
would not commit himself, just because he thought his re¬ 
sponsibilities pointed that way, to the sort of political mistake 
that has brought Lyndon Johnson down. 

These are still only fears. Mr Nixon has not won yet. He 
has not shown himself yet to be a president of modest vision. 
It is very possible that, if he were elected, he would go 
along with the courses that any American leader has 10 
follow by reason of America’s place in the world. He may 
well be die kind of man who grows even more in the office 
than odiei men do. The nagging worry remains that his 
victory would be likely to be one for the politics of discourage¬ 
ment in the United States as well as Vietnam, that the mood 
he is counting on in America is one of defensiveness and, 
very conceivably, parochialism. Mr Humphrey’s roots go 
down into another stratum of American life and experience. 
That is why the damage that appears to have been done to 
his cause in Chicago this week could be so serious for very 
many people outside the Democratic party. 



Up Goes Mirv 

The Americans have got a way to preserve their nuclear lead over the 
Russians—and after Czechoslovakia nobody will blame them if they 
make the most of it 


The first consequence of what the Russian* have dine to 
Czechoslovakia is already taking shape. It is now virtually 
cettain that the Americans will block die attempt the R us s i a ns 
have been making over the past few yean to pull themselves 
ttp to a level of nuclear equality with the United States. If 
this is how the Russians behave, the Americans will want 
to keep their superiority ip nuclear power ; and they have 
the means ready to hand.' It is Mirv—the “ multiple inde¬ 
pendently targetable re-entry vehicle ” which is carried in 


two new American missiles. One of these is the land-based 
Minuteman III, which is thought to be able to carry three 
nuclear warheads, each of which has an explosive force of 
about a megaton, or a million terns of TNT. The second 
is the submksme^jor^e t Poseidon, the successor to the Polaris, 
with room lor ten smaller warheads in each missile. Some 
or these warheads will be dummies, designed to confuse the 
other ride's defences ; but the rest will be lie real thing. They 
can be directed at targets several hundreds of wm apart, 


*4 
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and are accurate enough to hit Russian missile-sites ai well as that, alter Czechoslovakia, moat people's preview# calculation! 
the sprawling targets Offered by big cities. about the Russians have gone by the board. The problem u 

Both Minuteman III and Poseidon were successfully test- to define what they would consider to be unacceptable 
fiyed on August ifith, five days before the invasion of damage." Mr Kosygin is a civilised man. He is unlikely 
Czechoslovakia. What has happened since then has almost to risk doing anything that might have the result of bringing 
certainly swept away the last doubts that they will now be down on the Russians’ heads the sort of second strike tluu 
put into operational service. On present plans Minuteman the Americans could mount even if they did not go ahead 
III is scheduled gradually to replace Minuteman I and with Mirv. But apparently it is not Mr Kosygin who u 
Minuteman II in the silos that dot the prairies and mountains calling the shots in Moscow now. The men who ordered 
of the western United States. Poseidon will go into 31 the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and overrode the doubt! 
American submarines in place of the single-shot Polaris of moderates like Mr Kosygin, play a tougher game. They 
missile* they carry now. The result is that the Americans are men who for the sake of some great prise might be willing 
Should be able to hold on to their lead over the Russians to see their country suffer a degree of damage which an 
in numbers of warheads even when the manned bombers— American president would consider intolerable for his eoun- 
which give them most of their present lead—go out of service try. The Russians lost at million dead in. the last war, but 
in the 1970s. At the beginning of this year they had a lead they acquired half of Europe. There are some of them who 
in warheads of about 4 to 1. By the end of the year, as the might conceivably think that was a price worth paying to get 
Russians go on adding to their missile armoury, it will be the other half too. They might not, when they thought again 
down to 3 to r. Mirv is one way of preventing the erosion but no one is going to bet on it. 

going any farther. It does not necessarily mean that the The men who run Russian policy know that their present 
Americans will need more missiles than they have now. They missile-building programme is slowly bringing them toward! 
might have fewer. It is the number of warheads per miarile equality with the United States, unless -the Americans put 
that will count. Mirv into service. They know that when the maimed bomben 

Some Americans have argued that Mirv is unnecessary go out of service the Americans will have lost a major part 
because superiority in warheads—or the missiles that deliver of their present advantage in warheads. They know that 
them, or the megatonnage they carry—is practically a mean- the more missiles they can send to knock out American launch- 
Ingleu concept. Mr McNamara came close to saying this while ing sites, and the better their techniques get for tracking and 
he was Secretary of Defence. Last September he argued that destroying American nuclear submarines, the fewer warhead! 
both the United States and Russia have enough missiles to the Americans will have left for that second-strike reply. At 
absorb a surprise first strike from the other and still have some point, to a real toughie in Moscow, it might just seen 
enough missiles left over to launch a retaliatory second strike worth while. 

that would inflict “ unacceptable damage ” on the attacker. Of course, these are calculations in the mathematics of 
This second-strike capability creates a situation of mutual de- madness. But after what the Russians have done in Csecbo- 
terrence: it is the nuclear deadlock. But if the Russians already Slovakia it would be foolish to take the risk. The President 
possess this second-strike capability against the United States of the United States is not responsible for the security of hk 
even though they have far fewer warheads than the Americans country alone. He also has to worry about the protection 
have, it is hard to see why the Americans should need so many of western Europe. In the last analysis Europe too depend! 
more than the Russians in order to achieve the same result, to a large extent on the Americans’ ability to inflict on the 
They may need a few more to allow for the fact that targets Soviet Union what any Russian leader, no matter how reck- 
in Russia are more widely dispersed, and to balance the less, would decide was an unacceptable amount of damage 
greater explosive power of the Russian missiles. But surely Until more reasonable men come to power in Moscow—and 
not an advantage of 3 to 1 or more. look like staying there—it should be the aim of American 

This is the argument against Mirv. Yet it is curious that policy to maintain a margin of advantage in nuclear war- 
neither Mr McNamara nor his successor, Mr Clark Clifford, heads, 

has been willing to carry the logic of Mr McNamara's argu- It may be that the turn of events in eastern Europe bs> 
ment to this conclusion. Instead, Mr McNamara is insisting destroyed the hope of a Ruasian-American negotiation to 
once again, in a book called “ The Essence of Security ” limit the size of the superpowers' missile armouries. But if 
that will be published In Britain next month, that the the negotiations do take place—and there Is sdll a good cue 
Americans must preserve a numerical superiority in war- for arguing that they should—the Americans can afford to 
heads. Why ? Not because they need to be able to swamp bargain toughly. They know that, if the wont comes to the 
a Russian anti-missile defence system in the near future. The wont, they can afford another lap of the arms race better 
Russians haven’t got one, and they even seem to have slowed than the Russians can. The Russians’ gross product, 

down work on the rudimentary and ineffective screen they measured in any realistic way, is probably Mis KagM the 
were starting to build around Moscow alone. Americans’. So any huge expenditure Op new Updl of 

It may be that the Americans originally planned Mirv nuclear weapons means a much bigger saotnpk fqc wt Ru* 
because they thought they ought to insure against die time in rians in the living standard of their people, or in tour hope* 
the 1970s when the Russians might decide to have a shot at of improving the range and mobility of (hair contention*! 




might be fitting a Mirv of their own into the pretty substantial Americans might accept something closer to equality in the 
number of delivery vehicles they will have Sv then. If that number of delivery vehicles, particularly land-based coei 
happened, the Americans might need the Mirvs in Poseidon that is almost an accomplished fact already. Huy could 
and Minuteman III to make sure that they kept their second- agree to freeze the development of anti-missile systems, *° 
strike capability. But to is not very likely that the Russians the# neither side would have to be afraid that the o®ef 
Will be able to ifftaf sort of motley even in the 1970s. might suddenly come up with a fool-proof defehee. Iw 
And eyeh,if Xhey (Ucr M^Bejo go for broke, the Americans might even agree to baigak about the sire of their advantage 
touW %p Mirv Ip teH flrage until the cameras of the in wathends. What they should not do to to give up the 
iM^iStoince satellite bad made Russia’s intentions plain, whole files of a margin 1rf safety. After what happened m 
ff’Tne teal argument for putdn^Mirv into operation now is week, it is better to be safe then sorry. 1 ' 
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A man for most Democrats 

Our correspondents at Chicago report on this week's presidential nominating convention 


majority formed early in the credentials 
and procedural disputes retained its out* 
lines through the clash about Vietnam 
policy and held fast until the majority 
candidate, Mr. Humphrey, was safely 
nominated. Whether any other candidate, 
even Robert Kennedy, could have got the 
convention to turn its back on the Johnson 
Administration must remain uncertain. 

The thread of politic&l < control was 
not without its weaknettes* The vote for 
the Administration position on die Viet¬ 
nam war, 1567 to 1041 (roughly 60 per 
cent to 40 per cent) was decisive but, after 
all, less than overwhelming. If any more 
evidence were needed, it shows that dis¬ 
like of the war and doubts about the 
policy run wide and deep. A still more 
marked weakness lay in the nagging 
doubt among delegates, amounting at 
times to downright gloom, about Mr 
Humphrey's chances of getting elected in 
November. 

Some people, groping for a candi¬ 
date who might give the party a new look 
and a better chance of defeating Mr 
Nixon, turned to the surviving brother, 
the young Senator Edward Kennedy from 
Massachusetts. Senator McCarthy, indeed, 
in the newspaper interview on Tuesday 
in which he incredibly conceded in ad¬ 
vance that the nomination was as good as 
lost to him, said he thought that Senator 
Edward Kennedy, had he been a candi¬ 
date, would have got 200 more votes 
than he expected to get himself* “The 
Kennedy people/* he said, “ haven’t come 
to me.” Some of them went to Senator 


An active, sanguine, emotional, gregarious, 
talkative party by habit, the Democrats 
chose from among their presidential 
candidates the one who most closely 
resembles themselves, Vice President 
Humphrey. Their choice was more 
instinctive than calculated. In a year 
marked for the Democrats by frustration, 
disappointment, insoluble dilemmas and 
acrimonious faction fights, the bulk of 
delegates at Chicago this week seemed to 
have the uncomfortable feeling that Mr 
Hubert Humphrey’s campaign accents of 
brotherhood and optimism do not sound 
very plausible and do not promise a great 
electoral response. Still, his are the accents 
they warm to. 

In choosing Mr Humphrey the 
majority of local party leaders has also 
oast its vote for continuity in party 
leadership and party policies* Had Mr 
Humphrey wanted it otherwise he would 
have had to detach himself, from the 
administration by resigning the t Vice 
Presidency^ risking the loss of support 


from delegations faithful to President 
Johnson and seeking to win back some 
of his lost liberal following. Whether or 
not this would have been philosophically 
pleasing to him, arithmetically it would 
have been unpromising—so far, that is, 
as the party convention and the nomina¬ 
tion were concerned: the general 
election campaign is a new volume, yet 
to be opened. Having decided to stay 
with Mr Johnson in office, he rested for 
support on a coalition of state parties 
which remained solid so long as nothing 
was done to repudiate Mr Johnson or 
threaten the position of the state leaders. 

A strong thread thus connected die 
many contests over delegates’ credentials 
with the struggle to rewrite the platform 
and, in turn, with the contest for the 
nomination which Mr Humphrey won- 
With some fluctuations characteristic pf 
this party (since almost every Democratic 
delegation contains somebody unwilling 
to go home without having put up a 
fight for some principle or other), the 


(ieorge McGovern, who has greatly en¬ 
hanced his national stature by his per¬ 
formance in Chicago this week. Mr 
McGovern was correct in the calculation 
that caused him to become a candidate 
at the last minute: that some Kennedy 
supporters, relatively liberal critics of the 
Johnson Administration and opponents 
of the war, were still not prepared to join 
Senator McCarthy* 

Thus, not only were the Administration’s 
critics outmpibered by those who stayed 
faithful to it for one reason or another, 
but Senator McCarthy had not even suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying them all to follpw him- 
The touch of sincere venom with which 
Mr McCarthy treated Mr Robert Kennedy 
during the spring campaign, when the 
late Senator was appealing to him for some 
kind of alliance, was one reason for this 
failure: Mr Robert Kennedy had friends 
who loved him too much to forget or 
forgive. That is not all. Ordinarily a 
candidate who comes fqrward from Con¬ 
gress would expect to bring some con¬ 
gressional colleagues with him! but the 
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Congressmen who came out in support 
of Mr McCarthy were few, and it seemed 
almost fishy that he got no support from 
any of his brother Senators. 

In the early months of his campaign 
nothing was more refreshing than the cool, 
relaxed, almost casual way in which Sena¬ 
tor McCarthy carried himself. But as 
the months went by the small politicians 
from whoip convention votes come, har¬ 
dened as they are to noise and effort 
as the attributes of campaign life, started 
to ask what lay beneath the casual air: 
a casual attitude, perhaps ? By some 
accounts Mr McCarthy was so off-hand 
when he met some of the delegations that 
they were left in doubt whether he was 
serious in seeking the Presidency at all. 
Where they looked for vigour, ebullience 
and warmth Mr McCarthy gave them 
coolness, reticence and an impression of 
indifference to whether he communicated 
with them or not. 

He was also fairly assiduous in sowing 
doubts about whether he would, if elec¬ 
ted, be the kind of active, committed Presi¬ 
dent that the Democrats are accustomed 
to want and that they associate with suc¬ 
cess. To throw cold water on the notion 
of the Presidency as a restless, active, 
creative political force is all very well 
when the subject is American intervention 
in South-east Asia and the listener is 
an obsessed opponent of the Vietnam 
war. It is another thihg when the sub¬ 
ject is the Russian invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Mr McCarthy appears, as 
he did last week, to be saying that it is 
not such a great matter ana that the 
President is making an undue fuss. Mr 
McCarthy got such unfavourable reactions 
to ttesls nsnoarks that, very unusually for 
WhaM* put out a second statement at 
■Wmkend correcting himself. But, apart 
KaMmraising a new doubt about his aptness 
mSL campaigner, he had refreshed old 
Mm* about whether he would make a 
HHmtly active President for the Demo- 
Mpndtaste. The prevailing Republican 


taste is different, but the Democrats look 
to a leader not merely for good judgment 
but for energy and passion. 

Mr McCarthy may or may not lack 
energy but he certainly disdained the 
cult and the display of it, while his atti¬ 
tude to political passion was markedly 
fastidious. Both his refusal to appear too 
closely engaged, and his general view of 
the Presidency as an office whose in¬ 
cumbent would do better to think more 
and do less than has been customary 
lately, also made it difficult for him con¬ 
vincingly to take the place of Robert 
Kennedy for the depressed Negroes and 
for those white people (an appreciable 
section of the Democratic party) who 
espouse their cause. 

So Mr McCarthy’s political achieve¬ 
ment stopped short of what it might have 
become. It has been startling, all the 
same, if one looks back across the ten 
months to last November, when the Sena¬ 
tor set out, against what then appeared 
as impossible odds, to get rid of President 
Johnson, to mobilise the partly public, 
partly latent, opposition to the war and 
to change American policy in South-east 
Asia. He does not lack laurels if he 
chooses to rest on them. Whether he 
will is for the future, after the November 
elections, when it is known whether in 
clinging to their political continuity and 
their traditional character the Democrats 
can save themselves from defeat. 

If Mr Humphrey beats Mr Nixon (and 
escapes the embarrassment of being stale¬ 
mated by the Poujtfde of the American 
South, Mr Geoige Wallace) then, with 
the continuity of policy and philosophy 
vindicated, the continuity of party leader¬ 
ship can presumably be maintained. 
Should he win, Mr Humphrey has given 
ample reason in his past career for the 
expectation that he will make a good 
President. „ 

What if he loses ? One can dnly sup¬ 
pose that the Democratic national leader¬ 
ship will then lie open to new men. Mr 
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McCarthy could be a strong contender. 
This week, looking defeat in the whites of 
the eyes, he was at pains to base his 
reluctance to consider running for the 
Vice Presidency (should Mr Hum¬ 
phrey offer it to him) on the certainty 
that the young people who have followed 
him would feel themselves betrayed. Along 
with Mr McCarthy, the young people 
whom he led out of their rejection of the 
established political institutions into a new 
participation were themselves rejected 
in Chicago this week. None of the 
presidential candidates in November 
would seem to have any chance of lead¬ 
ing these estranged young people. A new 
Democratic leader might manage it. 

If not Mr McCarthy, he could be Mr 
Edward Kennedy, who this week had to 
spell out painfully his unwillingness to 
become a candidate in 1968. The week 
has made it evident that the Kennedy 
legend is not dead: the enmity that has 
been its counter-weight may fade with 
a little time. Not inconceivably the new 
leader could be Senator McGovern, who 
has shown himself, like the Kennedy 
brothers, able to draw on the party tradi¬ 
tion and add something new to it as well. 
It may be a man from one of the big 
tormented American cities. One action by 
the convention this week was to impose 
new rules for party elections. This 
may facilitate in the next four years the 
shifts in local party power which might 
move the political centre of balance some¬ 
what nearer to the present day. Thus a 
renewal of the national, as well as the 
local, leadership might be made easiei 
than it has been shown to be this week. 

No change on 
Vietnam 

Maybe the plank on the war in Vietnam 
in the Democratic party's platform, its 
statement of policy, is not as hard as it 
might have been : it does not specifically 
endorse the Administration’s policy and it 
implies that the United States .should not 
again involve itself so deeply in Asia. 
But it is widely believed in Chicago that 
Vice President Humphrey was ready to 
accept something a good deal softer until 
President Johnson let it be known that 
he was not. However, the McCarthy- 
McGovem people would probably not 
have welcomed a compromise. They were 
glad to be able to bring the argument to 
a crunch on the convention floor in front 
of the whole country’s television screens. 

The managers of the convention tried 
to schedule the choice between the official 
plank on Vietnam and the one proposed 
by the “ peace ” minority late on Tuesday 
night (or rather early cm Wednesday 
morning) at a time when most of the 
viewer* would be asleep. But the exhaus¬ 
tion and the exasperation of the delegates 
prevented this and the result was a first 
class statement of the two cases in the 
middle of Wednesday in a two-hour-long 
series of short, sharp speeches by an ex- 
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When you talk about how good you are it doesn't mean much. But when other people do. then 
it's a compliment. So when we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how good our SAS- 
pitality is, we don’t expect you to take much notice. But when our passenger^ talk about it... 
then it's a different kettle of fish. And that’s just what our customers have beendoing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service, the 
next time you're planning a trip, why don’t you fly SAS? It'll give you something to talk about 
to your friends. 
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cellent covey of hawks and doves. The 
main differences in the two drafts, all 
largely questions of timing, were over: 


1 . Whether the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be halted at once or, in the majority 
version, “ when this action would not 
endanger the lives of our troops in the 

field.” 

2. When the next step—the withdrawal of 
foreign forces from South Vietnam—should 
come and whether these forces should 
include the rebel Vietcong. 

3 Whether or not the government of South 
Vietnam should be encouraged, as * the 
minority proposed, to bring the rebels into 
a coalition government without requiring 
them first to adhere to peaceful political 
processes 

4. The spe»d with which American troops 
should be replaced by South Vietnamese 


The spokesmen for the minority on 
Vietnam argued that the official plank 
committed the Democratic party for the 
next four years to a policy which Ameri¬ 
cans had made it clear that they rejected, 
by supporting Senator Robert Kennedy 
and Senator McCarthy in this year's 
primary elections. They should have a 
chance to vote on Vietnam, it was 
claimed, and on whether they wanted to 
spend their money on the war or on trying 
to solve their domestic social problems. 

The doves reiterated that their plank 
would give Vice President Humphiey— 
they accepted in effect that he would be 
the piesidential nominee—a chance of 
winning which he would not have othei- 
wise. They were trying to thiust a change 
in Vietnam on him for his own good and 
suspected that he would be glad of it. 

The hawks, insisting that they too 
were devoted to peace, objected to 
dictating to the next President how he 
should settle the war. They objected even 
more to interfering with the immediate 
conduct of the fighting, especially by 
stopping the bombing of North Vietnam 
without some concession from Hanoi. 

In the end President Johnson got the 
endorsement that he wanted for his Viet¬ 
nam policy but maybe at the cost of 
lasting damage to his party. The vote 
was close, 1041 to 1567, the emotion 
deep, with organised chants of “ we want 
peace '* and " stop the war,” repeated on 
banners and fly sheets smuggled into the 
hall and black arm-bands mourning 
the party’s decision to stick to the John¬ 
son line. 


Boos well earned 

Anyone who saw the Chicago police take 
off their gloves last Wednesday night will 
never forget it. While the Democratic 
convention nominated its presidential 
candidate a few miles away, a terrifying 
show of force was being displayed in 
downtown Chicago by city police and con¬ 
tingents of the National Guard* It all 
begin shortly after lunch when an ill- 
oiginmd and mostly non-violent group 
demonstrators against the war in 
Vietnam began a inarch that had not 
been cleared in advance with the city 



authorities. The marchers had walked a 
few hundred yards through Grant Paik 
when they were delibeiately halted by a 
line of police. Apparently civilised nego¬ 
tiations then began between polue and 
demonstrators about whether the march 
should proceed. The demonstrators sat 
patiently on the pavement. During the 
delay, large forces of police and National 
Guards were moved in to block every 
exit from the park. When the marchers 
were finally ordered to disperse they found 
every bridge blocked. National Guards¬ 
men stood with rifle butts on their hips 
and troopers lay on the pavement with 
machine guns. 

At first the over-reaction of the police 
was laughable ; it quickly became ugly. 
Tear gas was thrown, and in zeturn the 
demonstrators indulged in the sort of 
abuse calculated to enrage policemen. The 
marchers re-formed, crossed a distant 
bridge and converged on the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel where Vice President 
Humphrey, Senator Eugene McCarthy 
and many delegates were staying. Tear 
gas filled the air and spread into the 
hotels. The police made less and less 
distinction about whom they went after. 
Anyone who paused or who was simply 
unattractive to a policeman was likely to 
be attacked, usually with a club, some¬ 
times with Mace, the irritating chemical 
spray. As dark fell, the police took to 
charging in a body, sometimes helped by 
guardsmen. The frenzy of some of the 
beatings they administered almost passes 
description* By the time Mr Humphrey 
was coasting to an easy nomination victory 
as the roll was called, a war involving 
several thousands was raging outside his 
hotel. 

The convention hall ifself crawled with 
polios and journalists there were min* 


handled. Vet Mr Richard Daley, mayor 
of Chicago and leader of the Illinois dele¬ 
gation, said he was proud of his police 
force and publicly cursed Senator Ribicoff 
of Connecticut before the television 
cameras when Mr Ribicoff criticised what 
was going on m the city. Then the con¬ 
vention witnessed an event one would 
never have forecast m Democratic party 
politics : the furious booing of Mayor 
Daley each time that his name or that of 
Illinois was called. 


Protection, 

Chicago-style 

It was, said Mayor Richard Daley, an 
act of faith that brought the Democratic 
National Convention to the city of 
Chicago rather than to some seaside resort 
—like Miami Beach, for instance. Per¬ 
haps it was. The Democrats, after all, 
have to live in—and for—the cities and 
it would be silly to seem too scared. The 
helmeted police, the Secret Service and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation would 
have been in plain view, and the National 
Guard and the army tucked away 
round the comer, whichever city had been 
chosen. 

No doubt every strand of baibed wire 
and every one of die 20,000 and more 
police* soldiers and security men, were, if 
not Atrictly necessary, at least a prudent 

E recaution. But when the police, assisted 
y National Guardsmen with fixed bayo¬ 
nets* came out arresting and brutally 
swinging on Wednesday night ifveiyone 
must have offered, a prayer, diet the 
Negroes would remain aloof and, mm the 
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streets and parks to $e taunting but 
reUtivefy harmless Yippief Even the sttiug 
Mayor Daley must have been 
at the way that M America’s finest policy 
force” looked like villains on television. 

Not surprisingly, the protesters rdceivedW 
much sympathy fytth from liberal dele¬ 
gates to the convention, some of whom, 
although genuinely shocked, were very 
willing to exploit the police action for anti- 
Humphrey political ends, and from the 
news naedik. Television, in particular, felt 
that it wa» the target of Mayor Daley’s 
heavy hand aid was not afraid to say so. 

When Mr Daley, with help from the 
striking electricians, restricted live tele¬ 
vision coverage to the convention hall, 
the companies thought that he was simply 
managing the news. When reporters 
started getting beaten up it looked more 
sinister* And when a plainclothes man 
punched (entirely unnecessarily) a televi¬ 
sion reporter on the floor of the conven¬ 
tion hall, in view of the cameras, it moved 
the respected Mr Walter Cronkite to 
exclaim 3 “ There are a lot of thugs in 
this town.” But television was a bit edgy 
too. For whoever was running the con¬ 
vention, and that was obscure enough, it 
was not, for once, the television networks. 

For the delegates themselves, official 
security was not much greater than that 
inflicted on the Republicans three weeks 
ago. Perhaps the Secret Service searched 
every briefcase, handbag or parcel going 
into the hall with less apology than they 
did at Miami Beach, but then no one 
has assassinated a Republican lately. 
Ironically, the bags of delegates, visitors 
and newsmen were searched on the way 
into the convention, where the candidates 
were not present, but never on the way 
into the hotels where the candidates were. 
Senator Robert Kennedy’s death 1$ a 
reminder that that is where they might 
be most vulnerable of all. 

When Mr Humphrey progressed 
through the lobby of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel to visit the workers manning his 
hospitality room on Monday, no pass was 
needed to be standing in that crowded 
corridor and, as two lines of policemen 
forced a way for the Vice President 
through the dense crowd, Mr Humphrey 
shook every hand that reached out or 
under the policemen’s linked arms. Had 
there been a gun in one of those out¬ 
stretched hands there is not a single thing 
any policeman could have done to have 
prevented another tragedy. For, m order, 
no doubt, to prevent treading on the Vice 
President’s toes, every policeman had his 
back to the crowd. To be a traditional 
politician in this day requires another one 
of Mr Daley’s acts of faith. 


Texas stays in line 


Battles raged on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings at the Democratic National 
AdHtfibn as delegates from the suuth- 
struggled to keep their seats. 
HfPPPPit to be in Chicago as delegates 
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was being challenged by liberals and 
Negroes from their own states protesting 
against the procedures by which southern 
delegations had been selected and against 
.their racial composition. The challengers 
were powerfully supported also by the 
anti-Humphrey forces on the convention 
floor and because of this the fights be¬ 
came test runs for the presidential 
nomination itself. The big New York and 
California delegations, with 14 per cent 
of the convention votes between them, 
were placed near each other and became 
the power house of every protest—New 
York’s was a largely McCarthy delegation 
and the Californian delegates were, in the 
words of their leader, Mr Jesse Unruh, 
” unswerving in the memory of Robert F. 
Kennedy.” 

Support from the South was essential 
to Vice President Humphrey’s nomination 
and any wholesale unseating of southern 
delegations by the voting strength of the 
liberal North would have damaged his 
candidacy. Yet Mr Humphrey is proud 
of his record on civil rights. Therefore 
he went along with his opponents in 
supporting the worthiest of the southern 
challenges, that from Mississippi. A 
racially balanced delegation was seated 
in place of the predominantly white 
group sent to Chicago by the established 
Democratic party of Mississippi. 

But in a series of struggles over the 
delegations from Georgia, Texas, South 
Carolina and Alabama Mr Humphrey’s 
floor managers put the screw on his 
northern supporters to come down on the 
side of his southern ones. Above all, the 
Humphrey men were concerned to 
appease Governor . John Connally of 
Texas. Texas had 104 votes in the con¬ 
vention but Governor Connally cbukl, if 
antagonised have kept another 400 to 500 
votes in the South from Mr Humphrey. 

Governor Connally was angry when 
the rules committee proposed that the 
“unit rules” on balloting for nominees 
be outlawed by the convention. Some 
states, notably southern ones, dote for a 
presidential candidate in a block even 
though some of thefr delegate* may not 


like the man chosen Hby the majority 
Weekb earlier Mr Humphrey, in order to 
take the wind out of Senator McCarthy’s 
complaints, had released delegates from 
states committed to him under unit rules 
to vote as they wished. And he wrote 
to the chairman of the rules committee 
before the convention opened suggesting 
that the unit rule he banned altogether in 
the call to the convention of 1972 
But the committee went farther: it 
banned the unit rule in this, the 1968, 
convention. 

This enraged Mr Connally. He is a 
proud man, many call him vain, and he 
was hoping to have the whole Texas 
delegation vote for him as their 
" favourite son ” on the first ballot. In the 
Byzantine, bloody politics of Texas this 
four yearly puff of prestige is counted 
important. Cheated of unanimity, Mr 
Connally abandoned his candidacy on 
Tuesday, thus releasing his delegates foi 
Mr Humphrey. 

Mr Humphrey thus gained votes from 
Texas on the first ballot that would 
otherwise have been wasted on Mr Con- 
nally. But he also ran the risk that Mr 
Connally would turn against him. For in 
his eternal struggle against the liberal 
forces of Senator Ralph Yarborough in 
Texas Mr Connally relies on the unit rule 
for much of his power. On Tuesday the 
full convention voted narrowly to ban use 
of the unit rule down to the lowest state 
level in the selection of delegates to future 
national conventions. * 

On the other hand, Mr Humphrey) 
forces compensated somewhat for this 
harsh treatment by whipping their 
northern delegates into line to defeat an 
attempt to unseat the whole Texas delega¬ 
tion on grounds of racial discrimination 
The convention also voted to give qnly helf 
of Georgia’s votes to the ch&UengSng group 
led by a young Negro Of the 
occasion, Mr Julian Bond* The hurt 
feelings of Georgian anti other south¬ 
ern supporters of the racist third-party 
candidate for die Presidency, Mr George 
Wallace, were not assuaged. Many « 

these walked out. Bui Mr Connolly did not 
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Out to lunch 

: Blue was the colour in Chicago this week, 
'l for the girls even more than the boys, 
; although the policemen's azure riot helmets 
1 made the biggest splash. The red and 
white striped waistcoats of Mayor Daley's 
- welcoming hosts (and hostesses) set off the 
Spotted shifts of other men's girls—blue 
' knd turquoise for Senator McCarthy, blue 
} and glean for .Vice P&iiderit Humphrey 
and blue and red for Pepsi-Gola. 

The Humphrey publicity operation was 
' by far the most lavish, exploiting HHH 
for Hubert Horatio Humphrey and the 
blue and green colours in earrings, specta- 
fcles, acid drops, scarves and dresses—for 
sale in The Pharmacy (Mr Humphrey was 
once a chemist) in a comer of the huge 
Humphrey hospitality ballroom at the 
convention headquarters in the Hilton 
Hotel. There was a Hubaret, a psychedelic 
' cafe, there too. All were far more fanciful 
, than these displays have been in the past. 
There are still campaign buttons and 
straw boaters in plenty but these now look 
very unimaginative ; carrier bags are ttye big 
publicity thing this year. 

The attractions in the McCarthy hos¬ 
pitality lounge were simpler but more 
sophisticated, like the candidate. His 
peace posters were designed by Mr Ben 
Shahn and McCarthy delegates were 
invited on champagne boat trips and art 
and antique tours. The McCarthy symbol 
was a many-petalled Bower, stuck on 
floors, backs, cars, anything, perhaps to 


attract the flower children Wandering 
round the hotel, perhaps a nostalgic back¬ 
ward look by his young followers. These 
hospitality and sales centres were managed, 
of course, by women supporters and all 
who came in, particularly the wpmen, were 
registered for campaign tyerk when they 
get back home. To enlist, encourage and 
educate the women workers on whom any 
election campaign depends, and to make 
the trip to Chicago worthwhile for those 
who had come as a reward for past 
services, has been the concern of the 
women’s section of the Democratic National 
Committee throughout the week. The main 
activities have been well organised lunches, 
paid for in part by the Pcpsi-Gola Cor¬ 
poration ana American Airlines, which 
have also provided briefcases labelled 
Democratic Woman Power and free gifts 
of cosmetics, cigarettes and other aids to 
feminine efficiency. 

The biggest of these lunches—2,400 
, tickets at $10 each—rdisplaycd a frieze of 
Democratic women at the top table : all 
the candidates' wives except Mrs Maddox 
End a chorus of cabinet and congressional 
.wives. Other 44 Food for Thought ” lunches 
offered a series of short, inst metric 
speeches about special aspects of current 
problems, mainly concerning young people. 
An interview with Mrs Perle Mcsta was to 
close the operation on Thursday. 

All these women had the energy, the 
intelligence, the elegant clothes, the 
beautifully cut hair, the sense of involve¬ 
ment that is typical of the well-established 



American woman ; there arc no heads pf 
grey curls, no breastplates orchids and 
few flowery hats on Democratic women. 
They were well represented on the plat¬ 
form at the convention, notably by Mrs 
Dorothy Bush, who called the roll for 
the many polls that have distinguished this 
argumentative gathering. Outstanding for 
her gaiety and ’ competence was Mrs 
Richard Hughes, wife of the Governor of 
New Jersey, and for many qualities be¬ 
sides her much-ref erred-to loss of Bo 
pounds of weight in recent months. 


New breed of blacks 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

“ He's one of the most beautiful men I’ve 
been privileged to meet”—an odd des¬ 
cription, indeed, of a man being tried 
fat murder. Yet an Episcopalian clergy¬ 
man spoke in just such terms the other 
day of Mr Huey Newton, a young Negro 
social revolutionary who founded the 
Black Panthers and is on trial in Oakland, 
California, for shooting down a policeman 
in October. But many Californians admire 
Newton and other gun-carrying, 
leiather-jacketed leaders of the Black 
Panthers even though they represent a 
new phase in extreme black nationalism 
that frightens most whites and many 

Negroes 

Their ritualistically-titled leaders—in¬ 
cluding the alleged murderer, Mr Newton, 
who is 44 minister of defence’’-—are 
fed by Maoist and Che Quevarist fantasies, 
a$d seek to evolve a theory of Black 1 
American revolution. They have taken 
mpre openly tp the gun than have other 
black power groups!. Their other special 
characteristic is that they have made a 
political, link with dtp white community, 
through the Pteace and Freedom Party in 
daliforhia and other Mt*toing v new 
politics ” gaoups m other styttps* in, t a 
coriunon drive fpr votes this autumn. 

. The trial of Mr Newttin (ids become a 
nt for militancy, for both black 
His white lawyer, Mr Charles 
claims that "Mr* Newton fir ^a 



victim of the system of white oppression.” 
This is strong talk on behalf of a man 
charged with shooting a policeman in the 
back. It is also not entirely true. Mr 
Newton grew up in a good Negro home 
complete with an employed father. The 
son got into junior college, even for a 
time into a law school, where he learned 
enough to pontificate about the rights of 
citizens. But he was an early rebel and, 
like many Panthers, in gaol for assault 
before the present episode. In choosing a 
jury, however, Mr Garry has put great 
stress on the claim that the cards are 
stacked against the poor black. Laying an 
elaborate groundwurk for appeal against 
conviction, he has argued that the police 
are the instigators of the trial “ to destroy 
Huey Newton.” 

The Black Panthers are attracting 
young Negroes all across the .country. 
Founded in racially-tense Oakland by Mr 
Newton and anotner college friend, Mr 
Bobby Beale, who carries the title of 
44 chairman,” they refuse today to disclose 
their numbers. But some estimates suggest 
that they run into hundreds in New York,. 
Los Angeles, Chicago and other metro¬ 
politan areas and They mustered 5,000 
people fris spring at an Oakland 'rally to 
celebrate Mr Newton's 26th. bijthday^ and 
raise legal funds. They organised initially, 
they claim, for "defence,” much as white 
vigilante, groups have, done, and took, 
advantage of the constitutional privilege 
..Which American citizens may Carry 
unconcealed arms to go around tin public 
with Joaded rifles. Some 15 Black Panthers 
: ate nbw awaiting trial inOakland 


and San Francisco area, most of them for 
shooting frays with police or being found 
with hidden arms. Fresh shoot-outs have 
erupted recently between Black Panthers 
and police in New York, Portland, Oregon 
and in Los Angdes. 

Wounded in one of these shootings in 
April was one of the brightest of the 
Black Panthers’ leaders, Mr Eldridge 
Cleaver, who finds it somewhat trouble¬ 
some to be out on bail for assault at the 
same time as he has become the Peace 
and Freedom Party’s candidate for 
President of the United States. His. parole 
officer does not allow him all the freedom 
a presidential candidate needs to move 
about ; he has only just been nominated 
and it will be interesting to see whether 
he is given the Secret Service, protection 
now provided for all serious candidates 
for the Presidency. Aged 32 (too young, 
by three years, for the White House) he 
has already done a seven-year . stretch in 
prison for ^ssault, sharpening his wits and 
literary talents meanwhile. He is on the 
staff of the bellicose San Francisco maga¬ 
zine Ramparts $bd has written ft Moving 
book, 44 Soul on Ice,” *• 

His oratory appeals'to leftists^ whd<share 
hit alarm about conditions in the ghetto* 
Th^/Vietnam war comes info, it* also* 
Panthers want a law prombmu any 
black from serving in tbe a annad lorcw- 
Mr .Stover ha, hetoedto foree. lto» be¬ 
tween the Peftthen the mm: 
K 4 kii% : «Mne borid >tty' two 

<&muuhitto of white «Kj>,bhto * 
prevent, he nyi,.tU-SM* i*<S 
Panthers: dm . no vr 
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initial thrust, they claim, was to halt the 
separatist momentum among advocates of 
black power and “end the lack of com¬ 
munication ” with whites. Their theory is 
that the white establishment is a kind of 
colonialism and that their “ defence” 
against the police is justifiable resistance 
to outside invaders. Panther literature has 
even desciibed the late Dr Martin Luther 
King as a 41 bootlicker . . . catering to 
the oppressor.** Mr Cleaver, nervous and 
intense, has had the aplomb to invite 
the United Nations to send “observer** 
teams to witness ghetto oppression. 

A grab bag of extremists is lumped 
together in California in this combination 
of the Peace and Freedom Party and 
Black Panthers. Imprisoned Mr Newton 
is a local candidate for Congress. His 
co-founder, Mr Seale, is a candidate for 
the State Legislature as is Mi Cleaver’s 
wife, both opposing incumbent Negroes. 
Mr Mario Savio, the fire-brand leader of 
the student sit-ins at the University of 
California four years ago, is running for 
a legislative post. 

Alameda County, where Oakland is 
the county seat ana Mr Newton grew up, 
has been peculiarly ripe for black protest. 
Until lately, the white community has 
seemed unruffled by, and indeed hostile 
to, social change, in spite of inordinately 
high unemployment among the Negro 
population. But there are stirrings now 
to suggest that liberal white elements are 
waking up, shaken by the report of the 
President’s Riot Commission. Mr Charles 
Cain, the chief of a police force that has 
Been famous for its toughness, says that 
“ people are finally coming into my office 
to talk about our problems.’* Last month 
he issued orders that no Oakland police¬ 
man was to shoot at suspects in crimes 
against property. This decision, he daims, 
was prompted by his own conscience, not 
hy any pressure group. A trifle uncom¬ 
fortably, his Negro community relations 
officer points out that the Riot Compiis- 


siun’s report says that the police are 
supposed to be instruments of social 
change. 44 It isn’t exactly what police are 
accustomed to considering themselves.** 

Black Pantheis are not coming into Mr 
Gain’s office, though he is willing to talk 
with them. Their bile-spitting invective 
he considers to be “ entirely undocumen¬ 
ted generalities with no purpose but to 
stir up hostility.” He concedes that the 
ghetto has troubles, but he will not agree 
that the Black Panthers take over its 
policing. 

There is growing fear in Oakland over 
what may happen when the verdict in the 
Newton case is returned, probably next 
week. Plans are being made to provide 
24-houi armed guards for public officials 
involved in the case, if he is found guilty. 
Mr Stokely Carmichael, who has just 
been expelled from the Student Non¬ 
violent Co-ordinating Committee and is 
now titled the Panthers* 14 prime minister,” 
has proclaimed at public rallies that Mr 
Newton is a political prisoner and that 
“ We’re not just going to talk about 4 Free 
Huey Newton We’re going to do it ! ” 


The lobby’s 
highways 


44 We’ve made it veto-proof ” boasted some 
of the sponsors of the Highway Bill and 
so it proved ; President Johnson signed 
it last week, reluctantly, at the eleventh 
hour, despite his own doubts and 
some requests that he veto it. What 
made the Bill so attractive to politicians 
and road^builders in every state was that 
it adds another 1,500 miles to the 41,000 
miles of the vast and costly interstate 
highway system which was begun in 1956 
and is supposed, in theory, to be com¬ 
pleted in 1973 ; everyone concedes that 


this date is unrealistic. Federal and state 
road officials and city mayors argued in 
vain that extending the interstate system 
would postpone even further into the 
future the urgent improvement of urban 
roads and streets and subsidiary rural 
roads; rhe interstate system gobbles up 
$4 of every $5 being spent by the federal 
government on roads. 

Some 26,000 miles of the interstate 
highway system have now been completed 
and work is proceeding on another 6,000 
miles ; over $33 billion has been spent 
already. By now the engineers are at the 
gates of the big cities, where the problems 
of where these rivers of concrete should 
flow—and what should be done with the 
people and the businesses which lie in 
rheir way—become acute. It is to the 
credit of Congress that it provided federal 
funds to compensate owner-occupiers and 
businesses which are forced to move ; over 
the objections of the road building indus¬ 
try, the money is to come from the high¬ 
way trust fund. But on the debit side is 
the order to Washington DC to proceed 
with certain bits of road-building which 
arouse fierce local objections. Bad in 
itself, this may set a precedent for over¬ 
ruling objections in other cities, in the 
interests of shop-keepers anxious to have 
cars and lorries roll up to their doors and 
of the industries which provide tyres, 
petrol, the material for roads and so on. 
As for the open road, drivers who already 
suffer from giant lorries roaring past them 
are faced with a new threat. The road 
transport industry, a generous contributor 
to congressional campaign funds, is press¬ 
ing for passage of a measure permitting 
even heavier, wider and longer lorries and 
trailers. 

Most of the authorisations in the 
$12 million Bill are for the years beyond 
next June and consequently not urgent. 
But new money is needed for the beauti¬ 
fication programme which has been so 
dear to the heart of Mrs Lyndon Johnson ; 
perhaps this influenced her husband to 
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some extent. But little h s$ been salvaged 
Although the Senate prevented the House 
of Representatives from ending it en¬ 
tirely ; the House had voted to cut out 
all the money for landscaping, for elimina¬ 
tion of hoardings along the roads and 
for control of junkyards, leaving only a 
pittance to restudy the problems and nnd 
solutions which it felt would be more 
effective. In the end Congress voted only 
$25 million for highway beautification, 
about a third of what has been allotted 
in the past two years. It laid down, 
moreover, that owners of billboards which 
are removed must be compensated—and 
provided the derisory sum of $2 million 
to do this in the 50 states. 


Unmanned in space 


How are the mighty fallen. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
long the darling of Congress which, only 
three years ago, gave it $5.9 billion to 
spend, is now sacking employees and 
cancelling rockets to try to eke out a 
threadbare existence on the $4 billion that 
Congress has allotted it for the current 
fiscal year. Painfully the space agency is 
sacrificing almost everything else m order 
not to stint on its prime objective, Project 
Apollo, the landing of two Americans on 
the moon before the end of next year. Just 
this month work has been stopped on 
the development of a nuclear rocket which 
might some day carry men to the planets ; 
orders for Saturn rockets to take men on 
earth-orbiting missions after the lunar 
landing have been cancelled and the size 
of a package to be dropped on Mars in 
1973 has been reduced. It must have 
been all the more galling, therefore, for 
Nasa to be told by the space scientists 
of the august National Academy of 
Sciences that not only were their post- 
Apollo plans scientifically uninteresting 
but that they were very poor value for 


money. 

The academy and academic scientists 
in general have never been keen on the 
man-on-the-moon venture, especially in its 
guise of an expensive, jingoistic race. The 
academy's space board has said before 
that Nasa should concentrate on the 
planets, rather than on the moon, but 
now its recommendations have the added 
force of political expediency. What the 
panel has advised is that the national 
space effort (the non-military, non-secret 
space projects, that is) should be directed 
toward the study of as many planets in 
the solar system as possible with the 
relatively small, cheap, information¬ 
gathering spacecraft that are now avail¬ 
able. Instead of pursuing its expensive 
determination to send men into space, 
Nasa would do better to send mall instru- 
obes to Mars and Venn* avery 
riths or so for the next eight years, 
‘ an elaborate life-detecting device 
ca wmm in 1973, to try to fly put Jupker 
Jpttfte most interesting planet \n the solar 
the same year. In 1977, the 


agency should send an automated craft on 
a grand tour of the planets, taking advant¬ 
age of the phenomenon which occurs once 
every several hundred yean, when the 
planets are lined up one behind the other. 
And in general, Nasa. no matter how small 
its budget, would do better to allocate 
more than a mere 2 per cent of its spend¬ 
ing money on unmanned planetary ex¬ 
ploration. 

All in all, this may he Nasa’s darkest 
hour. Brighter days could come as soon 
as October, when the first manned flight 
will be launched since the three astronauts 
died of what in effect was carelessness 
in the spacecraft fire of January, 1967. 
That disaster cost the agency clear ; it 
soured Congress and the public, who by 
then were preoccupied witn Vietnam and 
racial discontent, about the value of the 
$20 billion or so poured into the moon 
race. And it frightened Apollo's con¬ 
tractors so much that they have put safety 
far ahead of speed in producing the 
equipment needed for the moon night. 
Even now, when Nasa is pressing to 
attempt a moon landing before the dead¬ 
line set by President Kennedy in 1961 
(certainly one of his greatest mistakes), 
the lunar landing craft is far behind 
schedule. None the less, with the inevitable 
excitement that the new astronauts' 
journeys will create—they might possibly 
loop round the moon without landing in 
December—Nasa may hope to see 
the American public's enthusiasm for 
space rise once more. 


Happy new (car) 
year 


No doubt they were bargain hunting 
among the last of the 1968 models but, 
if Americans keep on buying new cars 
in the way that they have for the past 
few months, the current calendar year 
could just conceivably record the highest 
sales ever. Until now the record year has 
been 1965 when 9.3 million passenger 
cars (including imports) were sold. There 
are still grounds for caution. The tax 
increase has just begun to bite and the 
prices of the 1969 model cars, which are 
just beginning to be assembled, have not 
yet been announced. That being said, the 
simple facts are that during May, June 
ana July, sales of new cars exceeded 
those of the same months in 1963 and 
sales in August have been brisk as well. 
The Census Bureau has just boosted 
the optimists by repo/ting, on the baiif 
of its survey of what consumers expect 
to buy in coming months, that the car¬ 
buying spree should last at least until 
March. 

The 1969 cars do not look very different 
from the 1968s, apart from big can getting 
bigger. This is a deliberate policy which 
a designer for the Chrysler Corporation 
calls n evolutionary styling." ukrytier's 
words are not to be sfcomed for the 
company, smaller than the other two 


leaders in the industry (the General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford Motor 
Company) has increased its share of the 
market for the past six years. Chrysler, 
in a had way in 1961, made a spectacu¬ 
lar comeback, partly by glamourising its 
sober Plymouthi ana Dodges; some 1969 
versions sport psychedelic upholstery ana 
exteriors painted orange or in stripes. As 
in the past, Chrysler will be the first to 
announce its new prices and to bear the 
brunt of any criticism about contributing 
to inflation, last year the companies used 
the new safety devices required by the 
government as a justification for price 
rises but there is hardly any such excuse 
this year. One solution may be to charge 
extra for things offered free in the past— 
such as Chrysler’! five-year warranty, 
covering the cost of repairs. 

The new year looks bright in other 
quarters. The American Motors Corpora¬ 
tion has begun to show an operating profit 
again and could even £e in the black 
for its entire fiscal year which ends in 
September. The comparatively small 
company which once had a huge success 
with its small Rambler cars, recently has 
been on the edge of collapse. It lost $88 
million in the past two years. Next year, 
if things keep looking up, AMC hopes to 
have a new small car on the market. That 
might help to counteract the success that 
small imported cars, Japanese models 
particularly, are having among American 
buyers. 

With Japanese cars giving severe com¬ 
petition at home, the motor industry is 
not enthusiastic about the new agreement 
finally reached with Japan to allow it to 
begin to assemble American cars there. 
The Japanese have promised to relax their 
virtual ban on imported car parts, to 
reduce the import duty on large passenger 
cars to 17,5 per cent by next April and 
to allow American companies to own up 
to 50 per cent of Japanese companies to 
be formed for the assembly of American 
cars. But as no existing Japanese car 
companies will be allowed to participate 
the prospects for American investment do 
not look very great. Moreover the price 
of an American car in Japan' will still 
remain, for most Japanese, unattractively 
high. All in all, the American motor 
industry does not expect to make great 
gains. 
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each hotel -and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter-Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter* Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain local 
atmosphere. That’s What Inter• Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of modern 
efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter • Continental. 

0 

INTER-CONTINENIAL 

HOTELS 

40 Distinctive Hotels Around the World. 


A 
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After Czechoslovakia 



And who represents the people here ? 

We don't like it, but we have to 
live with it 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT Prague 


Twenty-three years of “ peace- 

loving socialism ” were necessary before 
Prague, the one major city in central 
Europe left untouched by recent wars, 
had its baroque architecture scarred by 
shellfire. The Russian invaders consid¬ 
ered it necessary to have upwards of four 
divisions of troops, including two tank 
divisions, in the Czechoslovak capital to 
put down “ counter-revolutionaries” 
whose forward troops were mostly armed 
only with paint pots and brushes plus 
considerable literary and artistic ingenuity 
and a determination to make the invading 
forces look and feel ridiculous. How’ far 
their barbs of ridicule struck home is 
doubtful, since the Russian soldier's mind 
appears not to be very sensitive to the 
finer points of irony. But it was a moving 
experience day after day to watch the 
legions of young blue-jeaned Czechs sit¬ 
ting in their serried ranks in the roadways, 
jeering and whistling at the boot-faced 
troops. For the most part the steel- 
helmeted Russian soldiers stayed well en¬ 
trenched in their tanks or armoured 
vehicles, clutching their automatic wea¬ 
pons across their chests, with their fingers 
on their triggers as though expecting some 
tight-sweatered girl to try to rush in and 
overpower them. 

It was the young men and girls, who 


until last January had known nothing but 
oppression, who were most vociferous in 
their opposition to the occupation. And 
they certainly did not lack courage. There 
were bursts of automatic and machine gun 
fire, usually over their heads, which only 
increased the volume of jeering and shout¬ 
ing. Then there was brief tragedy when 
the trigger-happy soldiers lost their nerve 
and fired into the crowds. Only then did 
the cacophony die down and the crowds 
disperse, taking their wounded and dead 
with them. 

As somebody put it, over half a mil¬ 
lion men and several thousand tanks have 
been used to impose censorship on a press 
which was being unflattering to Moscow 
and east Berlin. After this display of 
aggressive power, it has not been easy for 
the Czechs and Slovaks to accept the 
Moscow communique with its bland refer¬ 
ence to the “ unanimous striving of the 
peoples of the USSR for friendship and 
brotherhood with the peoples of socialist 
Czechoslovakia.” Granted, the Czech 
leaders, virtually prisoners of the Russians 
in Moscow, denied sleep for several nights 
and with their country occupied, had little 
choice but to accept what was thrown at 
them. But this has not made the Czechs 
and Slovaks feel any better about the dic¬ 
tated terms, which most of them regard 



as semi-capitulation. Any attempt at elec¬ 
tions which could remotely be described 
as free ; a relaxed frontier policy such as 
Czechoslovakia has now enjoyed for over 
a year ; some extravaganza by the Czech 
press—any or all of these would serve 
as an excuse for a continued military 
presence. As President Svoboda told the 
nation in a quavering voice a few hours 
after his return from Moscow, there is to 
be a gradual withdrawal of the occupying 
forces, but “ until that is accomplished 
their presence is a political reality.” 

The burden of the gloomy message 
which a tearful Dubcek brought home 
from Moscow was of “ complications and 
more difficulties,” a phrase used repeat¬ 
edly by all the members of the Czech 
delegation ; and as Mr Dubcek admitted, 
his voice breaking with emotion, “ we 
cannot know all the realities.” What is 
not yet known is the nature of the secret 
clauses contained in the Moscow diktat, 
and obviously it would be more than their 
positions are worth for the leaders to 
inform the nation in detail. Mr Dubcek 
promised that troops would be withdrawn 
from towns into the forests and remote 
areas and he pleaded that tliey should 
not be provoked. Here lies the great 
danger, for there is as yet no indication 
of any serious intention on the part of the 
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These securities having been sold , this announcement appears as a matter oj tecord only. 

New Issue 

$ 15 , 000,000 

Levin-Townsend International, Inc. 

5% Guaranteed Convertible Debentures due 1988 
Convertible on and after March I, 1969, into Common Stock of 

Levin-Townsend Computer Corporation 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. Henry Ansbacher & Co. Astaire & Co. 

Limited 

Banca d’America e d’ltalia Banca Commerciale Italiana Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 

Banca Private Finanziaria Banca Provinciate Lombarda Banca Subalpina Basque de Bruxelles S.A. 
Banque Generate du Luxembourg S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationals de Paris 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque de Suez et de I’Union des Mines Banque Worms & Cie 

Bayerische Vereinsbank Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Burkhardt & Co. Cazenove & Co. Commerzbank 

Aktlenfeaellscheft 

Credit Commercial de France Creditanstalt-Bankverein Credito Italiano Den Danske Landmandtbauk 
Deutsche Bank Dresdner Bank Euramerica-Finanziaria Interaazkmale, S.p.A. Robert Fleming & Co. 

Aktiengesellecheft Aktiengeiellichaft Limited 

Frankfurter Bank R. Henriques jr. Hill, Sanmel & Co. HoHandsebe Bank-Unie N.V. 

* Limited 

Hornblower & Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Istituto Bancario Italiano Kjobenhavns Handelsbank 

Kleinwort, Benson Kredietbank N.V. Kredietbank S.A. Kahn, Loeb & Co. International 

Limited Luxembouv geolie 

Kuwait Investment Company S.A.K. Lazard Freres & Co* Meet & Hope Samuel Montagu & Co. 

Limited 

de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie Sal. Oppenhehn jr. & Cie. Paribas Corporation 

Pierson. Heldring & Pierson Privathanken i Kjobenhavn Rodo International N. M. Rothschild & Sons 

Limited 

Salomon Brothers & Hntzler E. D. Sassoon Banking Company J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited Limited 

Sing er ft Friedlander Skandinaviska Banken Societe Generaie Societe Generate de Banque, S.A. 

Limited 

StMltUn Ensldtdx Bank Strauss, Turnbull ft Co. Svenska Handelsbanken S. G. Warburg ft Co. 

Limited 

New York, N. Y., August 20,1968 
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All of these Bonds have been subscribed, this announcement appears as a matter of record only, 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

KD 15,000,000 

20 YEARS 

6 \% KUWAITI DINAR BONDS 
OF 1968 

TO BE REPAID 1978.1988 

INTEREST: p.a. PAYABLE EACH MARCH 15th AND SEPTEMBER 15th 

Managed and Underwritten by: 

KUWAIT INVESTMENT COMPANY (S.A.K.) 



Mftjua ■ iiihl 


OF 


The bank which has been turning Japan's industrial dreams into 


realities through long-term credit. Since 1902. 





THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: J-l, 5-chome, Yaesu, Cbuoku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: KOGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK2850 
London Office: Moor House, 119 London Wall, London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Office: Eschersheimer L^ndstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad 1 Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 
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of his bifather Robert. At Worcester, 
Massachusetts, he dealt fairly severely with 
the Administration’s war policy, observing 
that the war "is long past any ufeful pur¬ 
pose it once might have been thought to 
serve/* He, too, urged an unconditional 
termination of the bombing of North 
Vietnam, to be followed by a negotiated 
withdrawal of allied troops and North 
Vietnamese troops from South Vietnam. 
He made it clear that he thought it 
futile for the Administration to set as a 
condition that all communist violence in 
South Vietnam must cease. Unlike Mr 
McCarthy, however, Mr Kennedy stopped 
short of demanding a coalition govern¬ 
ment in Saigon to include the National 
Liberation Front; under his plan, "neither 
Hanoi nor Washington will try in Paris 
to either require, or rule out, a coalition 
government. 

Efforts have been going on in Washing¬ 
ton, and will continue in Chicago, tb pro¬ 
duce a statement on Vietnam acceptable 
to all the main groups of critics of the 
war. It is not clear that these efforts will 
succeed. The largest and most determined 
group of critics, that of Senator McCarthy, 
has no obvious interest in compromise; it 
wants to fight the Humphrey forces on 
the convention floor and, if it fails in the 
forlorn hope of shaking a large body of 
delegates out of their allegiance to him, 
to establish a record of articulate dissent 
that will serve for the future. 


Disputed delegates 

Chicago, Illinois 

As chairman of the Credentials Commit¬ 
tee, Governor Richard Hughes of New 
Jersey occupies die hottest seat of the 
1968 Democratic National Convention. 
The challenges raised, from various 
quarters on various grounds, involve dele¬ 
gations from 18 states and delegates which 
may number a thousand or more. With 
such numbers at issue, Governor Hughes 
had little dioice but to rule out of order 
a motion to deny contested delegates their 
seats until their cases had been decided. 

Some of the credentials disputes arise 
inevitably from past party history ; some 
raise new questions for the future ; many 
reflect the depth and ferocity of the 
present divisions among the Democrats. 
The case of Mississippi presented least 
difficulty, because the unsatisfactory com¬ 
promise in which the Mississippi creden¬ 
tials dispute ended at the last convention 
did at least include a clear ruling about 
what was to happen next time. The report 
finally adopted laid down that the " call " 
(the formal letter of summons) for the 
1968 convention should be so worded that 
a delegation would not he legitimate unless 
the state party from which it came assured 
the voters in the state of " the opportunity 
to participate fully in party affairs” 
regardless of race or colour. This was in 
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addition to the usual wording that requires 
state parties to ensure that the voters later 
get a chance to vote for the national 
party's nominees. The Mississippi delega¬ 
tion had been challenged on the grounds 
of party loyalty as well as racial monopoly, 
and on Tuesday it was rejected by 84 
votes to 10, allowing the loyalists, half of 
them Negroes, to be seated. 

The difficulty for the party managers 
gathered in Chicago is to know how far 
it is safe to force the Mississippi principles 
on parties in the other southern states. 
The cases of Alabama and Georgia are 
hardly less flagrant, to mention only two. 
The “ regular ” Alabama delegates are 
pledged to Mr George Wallace and are 
obviously not going to support any Demo¬ 
cratic presidential candidate. The manner 
in which Governor Maddox's Georgia 
delegation, also strong in Wallace sup¬ 
porters, was chosen is also difficult to 
defend. Unfortunately for Vice President 
Humphrey and his supporters, however, 
the dissident movement in Georgia was 
taken over by supporters of Senator 
McCarthy ; Mr Humphrey’s men, who 
form the majority of the Credentials Com¬ 
mittee, had to consider not only the 
principle of the thing, but whether they 
wanted to give Senator McCarthy 
Georgia's 43 votes. 

Alabama, for its part, sought to turn 
the tables on the McCarthy forces by 
raising the question of their party loyalty : 
there are plenty of McCarthy delegates 
who would be reluctant to declare their 
readiness to support anyone whom the 
Democrats nominate for the Presidency, 
whoever he may be. 

Generally speaking it is Mr Humphrey's 
supporters who have the power of decision 
on these and other procedural matters, 
hut the considerations which they have 
to weigh are complex. They cannot afford 
to write off the South, including even 
Texas, altogether. But they also cannot 
afford to ignore the feelings of black 
voters in the North, already less than 
enchanted with Mr Humphrey and his 
cause. As things stand his supporters hold 
the majority in the convention’s various 
official bodies and the probable majority 
of delegate votes, so that to encourage 
fluidity and confusion by entertaining a 
lot of challenges to delegates is obviously 
not in their interest. Yet to drive the 
McCarthy faction into irreconcilable oppo¬ 
sition by standing pat on every point 
would have its disadvantages, too ; once 
Mr Humphrey is nominated he will have 
to fight the Republicans and he will need 
all the support he can get. 

Manifestly in the minority after all 
their efforts, but still carrying a lot of 
momentum, Senator McCarthy’s forces are 
naturally tempted to make the most of 
any question of credentials that can be 
raised. Honest conviction has, however, 
also played a part both in their attacks 
on white domination in the South and in 
their challenges to the composition of some 
northern delegations. Those to delegates 
from Washington State, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota and Connecticut were defeated 
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in committee but narrowly enough, rift 
three cases, to permit an appeal to the 
floor next week. What the McCarthykes 
claim is that the principle “one man, one 
vote," upheld by the Supreme Court in 
respect of State Legislatures, should also 
apply to the processes within the states 
by which the men who make up the 
national nominating conventions are 
selected. 


Fed's mini-cut 


It was the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Minneapolis, the smallest of the 12 
regional Reserve Banks, which took the 
first step toward a lower discount rate 
last week and it was the smallest step 
possible: a reduction from 5J per cent 
to 5^ per cent in the interest it charges 
on loans to its member banks. No doubt 
the bigger Reserve Banks will swing into 
line, more or less reluctantly, hut the 
only one to do so at once was the small 
one at Richmond, Virginia. The biggest 
of all, in New York, feels that inflationary 
pressures are still dangerously strong. 

It is ten years since so small a signal 
about monetary policy has been issued by 
the Federal Reserve Board (which must 
approve all changes in the discount rate) 
and there is disagreement about its exact 
meaning. The board itself said that the 
change was primarily technical, to align 
the discount rate with the changes in 
money market conditions resulting from 
the passage of the surtax and the cut in 
government spending required by Con¬ 
gress ; these reduce the Treasury's need 
for financing. Some observers point 
out that the Fed more or less promised 
that there could he a reduction in interest 
rates if Congress demonstrated fiscal 
restraint. Mr Johnson was quick to 
welcome the step as an aid to the ailing 
building industry ; the Administration 
counts on an expansion of housebuilding 
to prevent a healthy cooling down of the 
economy from turning into a recession. 

Whether the expected cooling off is 
imminent is far from clear. In July, the 
month in which the surtax went into 
effect, the lx>oin surged on, with a small 
increase in industrial production, a large 
one in personal incomes and a strikingly 
good month for retail trade, which rose 
by 3 per cent from the June level. 
This may have been the boom’s swan¬ 
song ; there are special reasons, unlikely 
to recur, for all this prosperity ; many 
people bought cars, for example, because 
they seem sure to cost more soon. But 
uncertainty about whether the boom is 
ending is one factor in the Fed’s caution. 

Another must be the balance of inter¬ 
national payments. The figures for the 
second quarter look splendid : a deficit, 
on the customary liquidity basis, of only 
$150 million, the lowest in two years, 
compared with $660 million in the first 
quarter. But special factors helped to 
produce this pleasing result: purchases 
by foreign countries, particularly Canada, 
and by a group of west Gcrtnan 
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banks of special American government 
securities and a continued rise—to the 
largest total ever known—in foreign 
buying of the shares of American com¬ 
panies. The official release itself conceded 
that apart from these developments the 
results in the second quarter were 
probably not very different from those 
of the preceding three months. A dis¬ 
heartening; further fall, which the 
Secretary of the Treasury likes to think 
will he remedied hy the surtax, took 
place in the’ trade balance ; the surplus 
plunged to a mere $15 million. 

No change is expected in the prime 
rate, which banks charge to their most 
favoured business borrowers until the big 
Reserve Banks swing into line and it may 
come slowly then. But if the immediate 
impact of the Fed's mini-cut is slight, it 
is nevertheless a signal that the central 
.bank is prepared to welcome, in time, a 
de-escalation of today's extraordinariK 
high interest rates. 


No black Joshua 

Memphis, Tennessee 

The Southern Christian Leadership Con¬ 
ference, founded in 1957 hy the late 
Martin Luther King, met last week in 
Memphis, the city where he was assas¬ 
sinated four months ago. Its annual con¬ 
vention ended with I)r Ralph Abernathy 
confirmed as Dr King's successor, but with 
few of SCLC's problems solved. SCLG 
is well used to outsiders sniping at its 
poor organisation and to militant blacks 
questioning its resolve. While Dr King 
was alive it relied heavily on his ability 
to pull irons from the fire after a succes¬ 
sion of administrative disasters. Most 
responsible Negroes reckoned that Di 
King's idea for a poor people’s march on 
Washington this year would overextend 
even his power to produce miracles and 
when he was dead it certainly over¬ 
extended the capacities of his successors. 

Because of the poor people's campaign 
(which continues in a limited way), because 
of SCLC’s major part in drives to register 
Negroes to vote and because of the effec¬ 
tive economic boycott, Operation Bread¬ 
basket in Chicago, SCLC can still claim 
to lead the civil rights and anti-poverty 
movement. But neither this leadership, nor 
its own internal leadership, goes uh- 
questioned anv longer. The problem is 
one of generations. SCLC has a board of 
elders which presents a chosen leader to 
the army of young workers s for 41 approval." 
There is no such thing as a formal vote 
for leaders and few radical ideas born 
down in the ranks ever filter upwards 
as far as the board. 

Thus when Dr King died many who 
had grown up in his shadow wished that 
the Reverend Andrew Young, the 
cleverest member of his staff, had suc¬ 
ceeded him in place of Mr Abernathy. 
Others thought (and still think) that 
fe widowed Mrs Coretta King might 
1 bridge the growing generation gap 
>ng blacks. Since then a young and 


dazzling figure from Chicago, the Rever¬ 
end Jesse Jackson, who provides the 
thrust behind Operation Breadbasket, 
has drawn much attention particularly 
among the young and the very angry 
,who people the northern cities. But 
both he and Mr Young lack something 
—Mr Young a compelling public pre¬ 
sence, Mr Jackson a wide experience 
of civil rights activities. Similarly the 
two other outstanding figures in SCLC, 
Mr James Bevel (its theoretician and 
philosopher) and Mr Hosea Williams (its 
chief activist) lack the balance which 
would he necessary to keep unified and 
vital such a vaguely constituted group. 

So Mr Abernathy emerged the leader, 
not perfect to any but acceptable to all 
but a few. His inevitable tactic lias been 
to appeal to militancy without abandoning 
SCLC's pledge to non-violence which so 
maddens black extremists. Thus from 
Memphis he warned the white man that 
Operation Breadbasket would grow (it 
has already forced several Chicago 
branches of the big A&P chain to dose 
down): 14 We are going to hit you not 
in the head with a rock or a brick or a 
little but where it hurts the most . . . 
in the pocketbook." 

He uttered a warning about the coming 
presidential elections: black voting power, 
he said, would be withdrawn from its 
traditional beneficiary, the Democratic 
party, unless the party's nominee agreed 
to get out of V ietnam, promised a guaran¬ 
teed income and freed himself from such 
political embarrassments as Senator James 
Eastland, the Mississippi plantation owner. 
Mr Abernathy and others urged their 
followers to concentrate instead on voting 
in local elections such as those for school 
boards, state legislatures and so on. Mr 
Abernathy did all he could, in fact, to 
sound like the new Joshua that so many 
embittered black people from the North 
now call for. But he does not yet look 
that part. 


Implausible runner 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN 
ATLANTA 

Governor Lester Maddox finally 
announced himself a candidate for the 
Democratic party's presidential nomina¬ 
tion only a week before the nominating 
convention was to open in Chicago. He 
wanted, he said, “ to talk to every 
American who is concerned about the 
safety of his wife, his children and his 
family." It was a peculiarly southern 
version of the pitch for the national “ law 
and order" vote. According to Mr 
Maddox America is in Vietnam because 
it 44 gave way in Cuba, compromised in 
Korea " and lias allowed communism' to 
grow unfettered inside America itself. 

When Mr Maddox became Governor 
of Georgia 20 months ago as the 
result of a freak three-way vote, .one of 
his own heroes, Mr Barry Goldwafer, was 
led to remark that Georgia 44 all 'of a 



Last-minute Lester 


sudden has a fellow that belongs back in 
the stone age." Many of his racist com¬ 
panions, among them Mr George Wallace, 
who is running for President as the 
candidate of an independent third party, 
regard Mr Maddox as an absurd figure. 
He is, as one close observer says, 44 the 
little man’s revenge on change and big 
government." He thrives on attention 
when it is paid to him. And the desire 
to lx? on national television figured largely 
in the decision to go ahead with his 
implausible candidacy. 

In 1964 Mr Maddox first became 
famous when he was photographed 
running Negroes out of his restaurant 
with an axe handle and a gun at the start 
of what was to become a celebrated civil 
rights case. Once Governor, he disarmed 
his critics temporarily with an inaugural 
speech that was moderate and statesman¬ 
like. He quickly employed more Negroes 
in the state government than ever before 
and personally acted to get better con¬ 
ditions in prisons and earlier release of 
prisoners. Since then, however, Mr 
Maddox has slipped back into his old 
self, openly encouraging the extremist 
John Birch Society, losing any rapport 
that he had with the State Legislature, 
indulging more frequently his yen for 
instant government and instant, erratic 
street corner press conferences. He has 
also, since the death of Martin Luther 
King (whose headquarters were in 
Georgia’s capital city, Atlanta), become 
noticeably nervous that violence might be 
directed against him or his family. 

Mr Maddox seeks the same constituency 
as Mr George • Wallace, but lacks the 
stature to put it together nationally as 
Mr Wallace has done. For this reason 
even those delegates to the Democratic 
convention in Chicago who agree with 
mdst of his views are unlikely u> vote for 
him. But by threatening to do so they 
may hope to exert the same pressure on 
Vice President Humphrey as the southern 
Republicans' managed to exert * on Mr 
Richard Nixon ih Miami two weeks ag°* 
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$ 20 , 000,000 

Warner-Lambert Overseas Inc. 

4Vi% Convertible Guaranteed Debentures Due 1988 

(Convertible from May 1,1989 into 

, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company Common Stock at $58 a Share) 

Interest payable February 1 and August 1 

. Payment of principal, premium, if any, and interest unconditionally guaranteed by 

Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Company 

MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 

ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. V . AMERICAN EXPRESS SECURITIES S.A. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. 
ARNHOLD AND S . BLEICHROEDER, INC. BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 
BANC A NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANC A PRO VINCI ALE LOMBARD A BANK OF LONDON & SOUTH AMERICA 

Limited 

BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE MOBILIERE ET INDUSTRIELLE 

BANQUE NATION ALE DE PARIS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS BA YERISCHE VEREINSBANK 

BURKHARDT & CO. CAZENOVE & CO. COMMERZBANK CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 

CREDIT LYONNAIS CREDITO ITALIANO 
DILLON, READ A CO. INC. 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNATIONALE, S.p.A. ROBERT FLEMING A CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS A CO. 

Llmlt.il 

HARRIS & PARTNERS INC. HILL, SAMVEL & CO. THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Limited ,\: t 

W. E. HUTTON UNDERWRITING LTD. KLEINWORT, BENSON KREDIETBANK N.V. 

Limit*! 

KUHN, LOEB & CO. INTERNATIONAL KUWAIT INVESTMENT CO. (S.A.K.) . LEHMAN BROTHERS 

LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE & CO. MEES A HOPE 

IncrporMlwd 

MODEL, ROLAND A CO., INC. 

DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBEBGER, MALLET A CIE 
RHBINISCHE GIROZENTRALE UNO PROVINZIALBANK 


COMMERZBANK 
Aktiengeeeltechaft 

THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION 

Limited 

THE DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


DEUTSCHE BANK 

Aktiengeeelhehaft 

DRESDNER BANK 

Akt iengeeellechaft 


SAMUEL MONTAGU Ft CO. 

Limited 

SAL. OPPENHEIM JR.A CHE. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Sccurttlm Vndcr'crtl* Limited 

MORGAN GRENFELL A CO. 

LlmlMl ■' 

PIERSON, HELDRING A PIERSON 


N. M. ROTHSCHILD A SONS 


J. HENRY SCHRODER WAGG A CO. SKANDINAVISKA BANKEN 

Limited 

SOCIETE GENERALS BE BANQUE S.A. 


SOCIETE GENERALS 
STRAUSS, TURNBULL & CO. 
C. G. TRINKAUS 
Aufutt tO, 1868. 


SVENSKA HANDELSBANKEN 
S. G. WARBURG A CO. 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 
Incorporated 

STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION 
WHITE, WELD A CO . 

Limited 
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The Hotel Ivoire is typical of InterContinental Hotels in Africa. Located in the residential section of Abidjan, 
Republic of the Ivory Coast, it has 207 modern rooms, completely air conditioned. 


There are three great hotels in West Africa 
and they're all named Inter-Continental. 

If you’re going to West Africa on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter • Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all three hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you’ll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available 
in each+iotel-and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter*Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter • Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain 
local atmosphere. That’s what Inter* Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of 
modern efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter • Continental. 



Hotel Continental in Accra, Ghana. Modern, air conditioned -^^Vtotel Ducor in Monrovia, Liberia, rises ten floors. Air condi- 
with restaurant, terrace, a convivial bar and night club.^^^^k tioned, with swimming pool. Secretarial service available. 


INTERCONTINENTAL 

HOTELS 

^ _ 40Distinctjve Hotels Around the WyId. ^ 
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TUC: Mr Woodcock's 
juggling act 


Mr George Woodcock, who should know, 
has said that votes by delegates to the 
annual Trades Union Congress do not 
matter very much. But it would be 
embarrassing, to say the least, if the 
congress were to instruct the general 
council (which conducts congress business 
for 51 weeks a year) and the general 
secretary (who carries the can for its 
actions) to have an open row with the 
Government. Talking to the Government 
is, after all, the one remotely satisfying 
job left to the trade union movement’s 
collective leadership, even if the Govern¬ 
ment barely stops to listen nowadays. So, 
in the weeks preceding the congress, the 
general secretary has to show how angry 
he is with the Government, in order to 
be able to ask delegates to let him and 
the general council sort out their own 
rows for themselves. 

This year’s centenary TUC opens in 
Blackpool on September 2nd—Bank 
holiday, so one hopes that the union 
officials there will all be claiming double 
time payments. The general council’s 
report to the congress, published this 
week, is as usual packed with information 
about the worthy tasks undertaken on 
behalf of constituent unions. It is also 
highly critical of the Government’s refusal 
to accept the TUC’s own optimistic view 
of the prospect for economic growth in 
Britain this year ; arid it says that the 
TUC must review the role it plays in 
the National Economic Development 
Council, the main forum for joint discus¬ 
sions between Government employers and 
unions. The council, says the report: 
no longer appeared to be fulfilling its 
original function and was being used 
more as a sounding board for Govern¬ 
ment policies, whereas its central 
purpose must be to create an agreed 
development programme for the 
economy on the basis of tripartite 
discussion and commitment. 

In other words, the TUC wants to 
have a direct say in the economic man¬ 
agement of the country, rather than 
leaving it to the elected Government. 
This is of course out of the question. But 
it is perfectly true that the NEDC, along 
with the whole idea of econbmic plan¬ 
ning, has been down-valued. That is pre¬ 


cisely why the TUC’s veiled threat to pull 
out of it fails to alarm. All the same, one 
sees whom Mr Woodcock is aiming at. 
The chief mourners if the NEDC collapsed 
would he the Prime Minister and the 
Secretary of State for Economic Affairs. 
Mr Wilson needs to preserve the council 
until he has decided whatever to do with 
his protege Mr Shore. 

One other bright idea has been 
produced this week to make the Black¬ 
pool delegates feel that their general 
council is on the job. The Donovan royal 
commission on the unions proposed the 
establishment by the Government of an 
Industrial Relations Commission to help 
managements and workers get along con¬ 
structively together. Even if it were set 
up this body would have no effective 
powers. But the TUC and the Confedera¬ 
tion of British Industry are now said to 
be talking about proposing that, instead 
of the Government forming such a body, 
they should jointly do it themselves, on 
a voluntary basis. (Outsiders may recall 
that when the TUC and the CB 1 agreed 
to examine the root causes of selected 
strikes, the result was a fiasco mainly 
because of squabbling among constituent 
unions of the TUC). But for now the 
point is that the tentative joint TUC- 
CBI proposal will not take firm shape 
until after the Blackpool congress is 
over. The aim is to make it clear at 
Blackpool that the general council is 
juggling a lot of balls in the air, and must 
not he disturbed. We shall see how far 
the trick succeeds. 


Ombudsman 


A wider freedom 


The office of the Parliamentary Commis¬ 
sioner for Administration is an excellent 
invention, and Sir Edmund Compton fills 
it admirably. The parliamentary select 
committee through which Sir Edmund 
reports to the Commons is right to give 
him all support and the AUprney 
General, Sir Elwyn Jones, \yas clearly 
wrong, in his evidence to the select com¬ 



George Woodcock , dropping in at No. 10 


mittee, to seek to persuade the committee 
not to summon before it any civil servant.- 
other than the permanent heads of 
departments. If the committee is to report 
satisfactorily to Parliament on what the 
commissioner has told it, the members 
must be free to find out precisely what 
went wrong in the first place. Sir Elwyn, 
apparently, thinks that the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility still holds, where¬ 
by individual civil servants have escaped 
public blame for the consequences of their 
mistakes. If that doctrine really did still 
apply, if it were still realistic to blame 
ministers for all that goes on in their 
departments and to make them resign 
when things go wrong, then the parliamen¬ 
tary commissioner should never have been 
invented. But maybe Sir Elwyn has not 
read the Fulton report’s arguments for 
public accountability by civil servants as 
well as their political masters. 

But the select committee does make one 
over-ambitious proposition*. It suggests 
that the commissioner should be able to 
extend his criticism not only to ad¬ 
ministrative decisions that fail to observe 
the rules, but also to such decisions that 
observe, bad rules. In fact the commis¬ 
sioner can do something about thisi merely 
by issuing a detailed report on a case 

• Second report. HMSO. 181, 
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where the rules are bad—and confessing 
unfortunately, he can do nothing about it. 
This sets up a pretty strofig pressure to 
get the rule changed. 

If, however, the commissioner is to be 
asked to declare formally that he thinks 
a rule is bad, that puts him—and the 
select committee to which he reports—in 
something like the position of a tiny 
Supreme Court, a revising body for the 
whole machinery by which government 
operates in Britain. Certainly there may 
be a case for such a body. But one very 
much doubts whether a prudent public 
'servant like Sir Edmund would want to 
step into such' potentially {^chilly political 
waters as those ; and wim all respect for 
the select committee (chairman, Sir Hugh 
Munro-Lucas-Tooth) one very much 
doubts whether it could stand the heat 
itpelf. In any case, for the time being, there 
is enough to be done to get the commis¬ 
sioner’s terms of reference extended out¬ 
side its far too narrow present bounds. 

Roman Catholics 

Growing pains 

In England and Wales there is only one 
' Roman'Catholic for every ten Anglicans, 
other Christians^ non-Christians, anti- 
Christians and don’t knows. It was there¬ 
fore hard luck on the English hierarchy 
th^t. the papal encyclical on birth control 
appeared in midsummer, when there was 
room for their church’s troubles in so 
npumy headlines here as well as in Catholic 
countries. It was the pill that carried the 
papers through the silly season: it might 
as well have been the runner-up, 
scientology. Since no part of the public 
debate was about the possible medical 
disadvantages of the pill, which would 
make it of interest to the remaining 91 
per cent of the population, the story could 
hardly have dragged on for so long had 
not a few members of the hierarchy 
behaved with a silliness to match the 
season's. 

The Roman Catholic authorities in 
England have grown used to a sympa¬ 
thetic press, especially since the reign of 
Pope John XXIII, who was as well loved 
in. England as everywhere else. The 
hierarchy had grown unused to criticism 
from non-Catholics, of the kind that 
greeted the encyclical. Worse, they were’ 
quite unprepared to meet the disquiet 
among their own laity and clergy, and 
their reaction to it was inept—leading up 
to the summoning of the police by the 
Southwark diocesan authorities, to put a 
small group of Catholics out of their own 
diocesan cathedral. 

More important, the church authorities’ 
behaviour has exacerbated the tensions 
within the church that inevitably followed 
the encyclical. The English Roman 
Catholic church has come a long way 
from the times when its position as a 
tiny, c persecuted minority held it together. 
Wlp& the congregations of other major 
ctypches in England are on the whole 


dwindling, it is actually growing. This is 
not, first of all, because of effective dis¬ 
couragement of birth control among its 
flock. The calculated difference in size 
between Roman Catholic and other 
families is statistically insignificant. 

Nor is the number of practising 
Catholics growing at the rate one would 
calculate it to be from the rate of Irish 
immigration and the church’s rules for the 
upbringing of children of mixed mar¬ 
riages—though the increase in the number 
of Catholic baptisms nearly keeps pace 
with this, no church manages to hang on 
to all the children it baptises. But the 
Irish influx has of course provided the 
church with a lot of recruits. The 1961 
census listed a total of 688,000 people 
born in Ireland living in England and 
Wales. The number of Catholics in the 
same area increased by about 200,000 in 
the last eight years, to a total of about 
4 million. 

The map below shows that the areas 
where Catholics make up a high propor¬ 
tion of the population are areas with large 
numbers of Irish immigrants, or the 
British descendants of such immigrants. 
The diocese of Liverpool—which includes 
a sizeable chunk of country besides 
Liverpool city, Warrington and Wigan— 
has by far the highest proportion. Over 
a quarter of the people living in the 
diocese are Roman Catholic. Other dio¬ 
ceses containing large cities—Salford, 
Westminster and Lancaster—have above 
average Catholic populations. 

The patches where England remained 
Catholic through the reformation are in 
most cases too small to affect diocesan 
totals. Plymouth, for example, which con¬ 
tains strongly Catholic south Dorset and 
a few Catholic patches in Cornwall and 
Devon, has a lower proportion of 
Catholics even than north and mid- 
Wales. But the proportions for the 
dioceses of Hexham and Newcastle, 
Middlesbrough, and Arundel (Surrey 
and Sussex) cannot be explained only in 
terms of immigration: the protection of 
faithful Catholic gentry in the north, and 
more specifically of the Howards in the 
south, may have maintained a Catholic 
tradition to an observable extent. 

Significantly for the church, the number 
of places in Roman Catholic schools has 
increased faster, over the past ten years, 
than the number of Catholics. The 
number of children in Catholic main¬ 
tained schools—in which the church 
authorities own the buildings and appoint 
the teachers, with the local authorities 
paying the running costs and the teachers* 
salaries—increased between 1957 and 1967 
by 12 per cent in primary schools, and by 
an incredible 158 per cent in secondary 
schools. The number 'of children in 
Catholic direct grant schools has 
increased, and the number in independent 
schools has fallen only very slightly. Over 
10 per cent of schoolchildren are now in 
Catholic schools, and the number of non- 
Catholic children in these schools has 
fallen to a couple of thousand. There is a 
slight female bias in the Catholic educa¬ 
tion system, owing to the faige nuAiber 


of independent girls’ schools: in 1965 
there were 1.08 girl/ for eyefy bdy in 
Catholic schools, as Compared with a 
figure of 0.95 overall. The difference has 
been only slightly reduced since. The 
Catholic maintained schools have been 
much criticised because they are badly 
overcrowded. But in fact any group of 
schools concentrated in the old urban 
areas would be overcrowded. 

The large secondary school build¬ 
ing programme is likely to continue. 
Capital grants and loans to' Catholic 
schools in 1967 amounted to £9 million, 
over half of the total figure for all 
voluntary schools. Half this £9 million 
was for secondary schools to match 
primary schools. The share of the cost of 
new voluntary schools borne by the public 
authorities was last year raised from 75 to 
80 per cent, largely to help the Catholics 
improve their own schools. 

This, of course, has very serious con¬ 
sequences for the English Roman Catholic 
church. If the proportion of Catholic 
school places eventually comes to match 
the proportion of babies baptised into the 
church, it has a better chance of raising 
its rate of growth. The church authorities 
must recognise, now, that they are the 
leaders not of a tightly knit exceptional 
minority, but of a broad and growing 
movement of ordinary English people. It 
will be increasingly hard to run such a 
body on a tight rein, with or without 
difficult dogma to swallow. Catholics are, 
as we have shown, a very small propor¬ 
tion of the population. They are also, 
potentially even more than actually, a 
very large body of people. This contra¬ 
diction is aggravating, if not causing, 
their present difficulties. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS AS PERCENTAGE 



1. Hexham 

& Newcastle 

2. Lancaster 

3. Middlesbrough 

4. Leeds 

5. Salford 

6. Liverpool 

7. Shrewsbury 

8. Birmingham 

9. Nottingham 


10. Menevia 

11. Cardiff 

12. Northampton , 

13. Clifton 

14. Portsmouth 

16. Westminster 
18. Brentwood 

17. Plymouth 

18. Arundel & Brighton 

19. Southwark 
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PROPHET OF THE LEFT 

My Past and Thoughts : The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen 
Translated by Constance Garnett. Revised by Humphrey Higgens. 
Chatto and Windus. 1,972 pages in all. 10 gns. 
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Alexander Herzen’s career and writings 
abound in paradox. Brought up in an 
aristocratic milieu, he identified himself 
enthusiastically with the cause of 
democracy and socialism. As a conse¬ 
quence he spent more than twenty years 
of his life as an emigre from Russia, yet 
remained second to none in articulating 
an abiding love for his native land. A 
westerner in the core of his being, he 
nevertheless absorbed many ideas from 
the Slavophils and from this mixture con¬ 
cocted the heady potion of revolutionary 
populism. A romantic who upheld female 
emancipation from Ixmrgeois conventional 
morality, he experienced tragic failure in 
affairs of the heart. A journalist of such 
talent that for six years every educated 
Russian hung on his words, he could be 
diffuse, nebulous and illogical to the point 
of perversity. 

Of all his works the most celebrated 
is his autobiography. It was composed in 
the main l>etween 1852 and 1855, during 
the worst years of Nicholas l’s police 
regime, and won instant acclaim. Herzen 
had that essential trait of the memoirist, 
absolute sincerity ; he revealed his own 
faults as frankly* as he did the corrupt 
mores of the serf-owners and minor 
bureaucrats who in effect governed Russia. 
His expose of provincial life in the 1830s, 
which retains its freshness even today, 
established a literary genre. But none of 
the later “ realist ” critics of society could 
rival Herzen in human compassion or 
gentle humour. Impassioned and scornful 
when condemning injustice, he is seldom 
vindictive or petty. Indeed, there is in 
his attitude a certain noble hauteur , an 
urbanity, that later caused offence to some 
of his fellow radicals. They mistakenly 
attributed it to his elevated social origin, 
whereas it stemmed rather from a 
consciousness of his natural intellectual 
superiority. 

This is the less attractive side of Herzen. 
He had the egotism of the brilliant 
autodidart. Moving with easy familiarity 
through die , fashionable metaphypic: of 
Schelling and Hegel, he did as much as 
anyone to diffuse the romantic cult among 
the elite of Moscow. Vet he Was never a 
really original thinker in the academic 
sense, and he interpreted his German 
teachers in a one-sided and superficial 
way. Together with Belinsky lie set a 
liartnful precedent" by enveloping a 


relatively simple political credo in half- 
understood pseudo-philosophical abstrac¬ 
tions. The glitter of the " marvellous 
decade ” concealed a lack of substance, 
remorselessly brought to light by the 
shocks of 1848. 

Herzen had now emigrated, and it was 
in Paris that he came into contact with 
the hard reality of jx^litical and social 
conflict. In a sense the rest of his life 
was spent trying to rationalise the cruel 
destruction of “ young Europe ” upon the 
barricades, and in doing so he lost his 
way. Judged as an analyst of the contem¬ 
porary international scene he was inferior 
to Mill, whom he respected, and even to 
Marx, whom he did not. What was in 
reality no more than a temporary setback 
to the progressive cause Herzen interpreted 
as a lethal blow. Western Europe seemed 
to have fallen into the abyss of 
meshchamtvo , that petty-bourgeois medio¬ 
crity and vulgarity for which he had 
always felt an aristocratic disdain. What 
future, he inquired loftily, could there be 
for a civilisation that in music could pro¬ 
duce a mere Verdi or Wagner ? In politics 
reaction, liberalism and revolution in turn 
had been tried and found wanting. 

All the former ideals are extinguished, e\cry 

one of them, from the Crucifixion to the 

Phrygian cap. 

From stagnant, mouldering Europe the 
prophet lifted his eyes to an idealised 
Russia, where as he believed a collecti- 
vistic peasantry, freed at last from 
serfdom, might create a new social order 
based on the enlightened principles the 
West had forsworn. 

This unlikely vision, of what one critic 
unkindly termed “ sheepskin communism,” 
was t6 ■ inspire the Russian left for a 
generation, although it was little more 
than a bizarre projection of Herzen’s own 
frustrated emotional longings. In this lies 
its fascination for the modern reader, 
whether his tastes run to the apocalyptic 
or not. For Herzen retained a certain 
healthy scepticism about hi* own theories. 
He knew that, whatever Hegel might 
once have said, the web of historical 
causation was ‘^finitely complex, ^that 
the future lay wide open to the unpre¬ 
dictable, whimsical workings of chance. 
Two at least of his inspired guesses have 
been fulfilled : fitst that'RuSsia could leap 
across the bourgeois phase into an original 
kind of socialism ; second, that a revolu¬ 
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tionary regime armed with an amalgam of 
faith and science, could prove as oppres¬ 
sive as the old establishment. Soviet 
Russia, that enduring paradox, would 
have both alarmed and delighted him. 

These memoirs were introduced to 
English readers over forty years ago. 
Constance Garnett’s translation has here 
been expertly revised and supplemented 
by Mr Higgens, and provided with a 
characteristically scintillating introduction 
by Sir Isaiah Berlin. 

TORY WITHOUT ILLUSIONS 

Balfour and the British Empire : A Study 
in Imperial Evolution , 1874-1932 

By Denis Judd. 

Macmillan. 392 pages. 70s. 

What made Balfour so good a leader 
on imperial affairs and sio bad a leader 
«if the Conservative party ? The material 
for answers to both these questions is 
copiously displayed in this book, but Mr 
Judd misses his opportunities for making 
the most of it. This is irritating, because 
it means that what might have been a 
very good book comes out as just a good 
book. It is a useful compendium of Bal¬ 
four's views and opinions on every major 
aspec t of imperial policy and defence, 
tariff reforms, South Africa, India and 
the tropical colonies, and the colonies of 
white settlement. Its usefulness is 
enhanced by a topical rather than a 
chronological arrangement. It is enriched 
hv much new and hitherto unpublished 
material. 

Certainly, if one has to select a person¬ 
ality to use as a convenient point of refer¬ 
ence in delineating the transformations of 
the British Empire between the Victorian 
High Noon and the era of Baldwin and 
Ramsay MacDonald undoubtedly Balfour 
is the most convenient personality. His 
public life cover's the ground adequately. 
He was in office almost continually from 
1886 to 1929, with the exception of the 
one major break of 1905 to 1915. But 
even then he was much involved in the 
affairs of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence, his own creation. And the con¬ 
summation of the process in the Imperial 
Conference of 1926, leading to the Statute 
of Westminster of 1931, was Balfour’s 
last great presidential occasion. He had 
presided over the disintegration of an 
imperial ideal 

Balfour was the best man for this role 
)>Ccause, like his uncle, Lord Salisbury, 
he was a Tory without illusions. This 
handicapped him fatally as leader of the 
Conservative party for, unlike his uncle, 
he was leader in an era when claptrap 
for the puddle classes had become an 
essential art of leadership. Imperial affairs 
between the 1880s and the first world 
war developed about one really serious 
issue strategic security and defence. The 
issues were the necessity of being able to 
get around Africa by occupying Egypt 
in the north and suppressing thq Boer 
republics in the south ; of, coming to 
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arrangements with the Japanese, the 
French, the Russians, of trying to come 
to an arrangement with the Germans ; of 
keeping always good relations with the 
United States ; of co-ordinating and 
deploying to best advantage available mili¬ 
tary and naval resources. In that ambience 
Balfour was at his best. 'Hie problems were 
practical, the solutions sensible. Balfour 
was never an “ imperialist ” in any enthusi¬ 
astic sense. That was a Liberal and 
middle-class disease. It infected especially 
professors and statesmen of large and 
visionary views like Rosebery, Chamber¬ 
lain, and Milner. It even infected a Tory 
like Curzon, and this was not the least 
of the reasons for Balfour's contempt for 
him. ‘Above all, Balfour was absolutely 
free of all illusions and delusions about 
the economic rationalisation of the empire 
and its federation into a coherent world 
superpower. Unlike strategic defence, 
these were never serious issues, and it was 
Balfour's clear appreciation of this fact 
which made him the great and successful 
imperial statesman that he was. Imperial 
statesmanship after 1919 devolved about 
the one serious issue of finding a formula 
that made a virtue of disintegration. 

The central weakness of Mr Judd's 
presentation of his material is that he 
cannot quite emancipate himself from 
the feeling that somehow he must make 
a great 11 constructivist,” positive, achiev¬ 
ing imperial statesman out of Balfour. 
All his practical conclusions are counter 
to this ; and his book is a kind of incon¬ 
clusive running fight with itself. And 
where Balfour is at his best, on strategy 
and foreign policy, Mr Judd is at his 
weakest. All this does not compromise 
fatally its value in detail, but it makes 
it an unsatisfying whole. 

ALREADY A LEGEND 

Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War 

By Che Guevara. Translated by Victoria 
Ortiz. 

Monthly Review Press in association with 
Allen and Unwin. 287 pages. 42s. 

Venceremos: The Speeches and Writings 
of Ernesto Che Guevara 
Edited by John Gerassi. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson . 461 pages. 50s. 

It is now almost a year since Che 
Guevara's abortive attempt to make 
“many Vietnams” in Latin America 
ended with his death in the mountains 
of Bolivia. But the legehd around his 
name continues to grow and these two 
books in their separate ways will, no 
doubt, help it to do so. 

“Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War” is Guevara’s own straight¬ 
forward account of his two years with 
Castro as a guerrilla fighter in the Sierra 
Maestra, which ended in January, 1959, 
with the overthrow of the dictator Batista. 
It is directly and honestly written with 
no tricks or false heroics. The loss of 
udmle, the near defeat, the physical hard¬ 


ships—made doubly hard for Guevara, 
a chronic asthmatic—the ruthless shoot¬ 
ing of defectors and informers are all 
there—and without gloss. So is the 
tremendous feeling of comradeship shared 
by any group of men who endure hard¬ 
ships and lose companions in arms for a 
cause they believe to be just. 

But not every reader will want to read 
successive chapters about guerrilla tactics 
in a small area in the eastern province 
of Cuba against a background of the day- 
to-day details in the life of a handful of 
unknown revolutionaries, most of them 
killed before victory was won. No one, 
however, can fail to be interested by the 
unusual photographs and by the appendix 
of twenty-six intelligently chosen letters 
written by Guevara in the last years of 
his life. Here in these short notes he is 
at his best, and together they give an 
admirable picture of Guevara the man : 
ruefully humorous, intransigent in his 
singleness of purpose (or plain pigheaded, 
depending on whose side you are on), 
contemptuous of the small-minded bureau¬ 
crat, faithful to his lights and above all 
human. 

If you are young, romantic, totally 
committed to the cult of Guevara and 
ready to read indiscriminately everything 
he wrote and said, then “ Venceremos ” 
is the book for you. It was translated, 
edited, annotated and introduced by John 
Gerassi, Professor of International Rela¬ 
tions at San Francisco State University 
and two hundred of his students, including 
“ a nineteen-year-old co-ed with tears in 
her eyes and a ‘ Make Love Not War' 
button on her breast.” Its production in 
one short month “ was made possible,” 
the editor says, “ for reasons few people 
over forty will understand.” It is, indeed, 
a remarkable collective achievement, 
redolent with missionary zeal ; but a little 
more discrimination and a little less un¬ 
questioning enthusiasm would have made 
it more acceptable to the general public. 
The introductory notes to the chapters 
are particularly off-putting : “ One of the 
great documents of the history of 
socialism, a profound, heartfelt and at 
times heartrending analysis. . . .” “A 
crystal clear and at times truly poignant 
review. . . .” “ A classic. . . .” “ Another 
classic. . . .” 

This book is nothing if not complete: 
articles to journals and newspapers ; 
speeches at national and international con¬ 
ferences ; a talk to cane cutters ; his 
“Reminiscences of the Cuban Revolu¬ 
tionary War ” ; even a poem he wrote 
to Fidel Castro ; everything in fact except 
his manual, Guerrilla Warfare. There 
are also supporting documents : two poems 
in his praise by the leading Cuban poet, 
Nicolas Guillen, and a eulogy by Fidel 
Castro. 

It is a long way fro^ nage one to page 
442, but on the back of the jacket there 
is a magnificent photograph of Guevara 
at his handsome best. It seems to give a 
better picture of this fascinating character 
than the tendentious myth-building ty>tch- 
potch of the book itself. 


CRITICAL ANTHOLOGIES 

Henry James 2 The Critifal ttefif&ge 
Edited , by Roger Gard. 

Routledge andKigim Paul. (Critical Heri¬ 
tage Series.) 587 pages. 70s. 

A Hardy Companion: A Guide to the 
Works of Thomas Hardy and Their Back¬ 
ground 

By F. B. Pinion. 

Macmillan. 573 pages, illustrated. 90s. 

Publishers at the moment are vying with 
one another in the production of antholo¬ 
gies of criticism on famous writers or 
famous books. They have in mind, pre¬ 
sumably, students who do not have easy 
access to well-stocked university libraries ; 
though many who do enjoy this privilege 
will undoubtedly avail themselves of the 
easier option and shun the shelves of 
hound periodicals. The Critical Heritage 
series which Routledge has launched is 
certainly a worth-while enterprise, for the 
various editors have assembled material 
that must have been difficult to unearth 
and select. This volume, which traces 
the ups and downs of Henry James’s rela¬ 
tions with his reading public during his 
lifetime, has been put together with great 
skill and discretion. Mr Card has pur¬ 
posely included some pretty brash reviews 
as well as the outstandingly perceptive 
ones ; there are anecdotes and parodies, 
extracts from diaries and letters—among 
these, William James's protests and 
Henry’s counter-protests, continuing ovei 
the years—altogether, a volume that is 
entertaining as well as genuinely enlighten¬ 
ing. People who have to write ’essays 
and theses on Henry James will no doubt 
bless Mr Gard, and the more fortunate 
people who merely enjoy or are curious 
about James and his work will join in 
the benediction. 

Possibly students of Hardy will bless 
Mr Pinion ; but though “ A Hardy Com¬ 
panion ” is obviously the fruit of yeais 
of enthusiastic card-indexing, it is a 
peculiar compilation. More than half of 
it is devoted to a dictionary of People and 
Places in Hardy's work. The fictional 
characters are treated precisely as if they 
were historical, and one wonders under 
what possible circumstances anyone would 
need to consult such an entry as “ Sniff, 
Miss Vashti. One of the bridesmaids at 
Fancy Day’s wedding, the others being 
Susan Dewy, Bessie Dewy and Mercy 
Onmey. UGT, v.i, ii,” 

ANATOMY OF ITALY 

Italy 

By Muriel Grindrod. 

Benn. (Nations of the Modem World 
Series.) 260 pages, illustrated. 42s. 

It would be easy to dismiss Miss Grind* 
rod’s painstaking study of Italy as dull 
and dependable, and not altogether 
unjust, out it is clear that the formula 
of the series in which she writes gives her 
little chance to be anything more, and 
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the formula is, it must be admitted, a 
sensible one. Even old hands at Italian 
politics may need to be reminded, from 
time to time, of some of the details of 
some of the repeated cabinet crises of the 
last twenty-three years ; and a sixth- 
former or undergraduate who wishes to 
learn a little of Italy’s past, or a great 
deal about its present economic and 
governmental problems, will find Miss 
Grindrod’s guidance invaluable. With a 
sure hand she carries the reader through 
the murkiest windings of the apcrtura % or 
delicately unpicks the strands of the 
southern character. 

But it is possible to question Miss 
Grindrod’s achievement within the 
approach she has had to adopt. She is 
stunningly well-informed; but all too 
often the result is that she sounds like a 
supernaturally detached cricket com¬ 
mentator. As recent events suggest, 
Italian life has still some daemonic traits, 
not without importance ; but no 
daernonism could get past Miss Grind- 
rod's judicious impartiality. A conscien¬ 
tious reader will still be very surprised by 
Italy after reading this book, which is, 
of course, inevitable and desirable \ but 
he ought to be able to expect to be sur¬ 
prised, and this Miss Grindrod will 
scarcely teach him. She might also, with 
profit, have devoted more space than she 
does to the analysis of the Italian class 
system and the distribution of power 
within Italian society, even if it meant 
devoting less to history and regionalism 
(important though these are). 

Despite these criticisms the book is, 
within its limits, a very capable and clear¬ 
headed treatment of its subject. And it 
has first-rate illustrations. 


sectarian, more committed to middle-class 
values. 

This is an attractive plan, and few 
readers will not feel an exhilaration as 
they embark upon a book that will take 
them from the historians Lucien Febvre 
and Marc Bloch, via the Catholics, the 
individualists, the existentialists and the 
Marxists, to Levi-Strauss and to a mention 
of the great structuralist names, Althusser, 
Lacan and Foucault. Professor Hughes is 
well informed and intelligent , he writes 
neatly and decisively ; everyone has a 
lot to learn from this reflective book. But 
one has to record some disappointment, It 
is not so much that the book suffers from 
a rather Gallic sense of over-organisation 
and planning, so that writers who do not 
have a great deal in common are forced 
into one section, Roger Martin du Gard, 
Bernanos, Saint-Exupery, Malraux and 
General de Gaulle, for example, appearing 
under the heading “ The Quest for 
Heroism.” Nor that some of the chosen 
writers are a little slender in their signifi¬ 
cance, such as Teilhard. It is rather that 
Professor Hughes fails to get to grips 
with his selected intellectuals. No one who 
has followed the Annales school, for 
example, will be satisfied with his very 
general treatment of Lucien Febvre and 
Marc Bloch. He does not tell us why it 
was that these historians reacted against 
the cult of political and constitutional 
history, and “ histoire evenementielle.” Nor 
do we get from his account of Gabriel 
Marcel and Jacques Maritain much under¬ 
standing of French Catholicism. One is 
inclined to think therefore that this ambi¬ 
tious book has failed to conic off. But this 
does not mean that it was not worth 
writing, or that it is not worth reading. 


ISOLATED INTELLECTUALS 

llie Obstructed Path: French Social 
Thought in the- Years of Desperation , 
1930-1960 

By H. Stuart Hughes. 

Harper and Row. 315 pages. 59s. 

Professor Stuart Hughes tells us that for 
a long time he was uncertain how he 
should proceed, having written his book 
“ Consciousness and Society.” This present 
work is the result of his conviction that 
the French form a separate section of the 
intellectual generation 1930-1960. The 
1914 war had been more grievous for 
France than for any other country, but it 
was not until the end of the 1920s that 
the extent of French weakness and, 
insecurity was fully realised. French cul¬ 
tural supremacy in the world had always 
been accepted, but by 1930 it was based 
upon names that belonged to the past. 
The intellectual, pundits of America and 
Europe, especuUly Freud and Weber, 
made little imjfressfon .in- JPmaoei. JJTtorts* 
fore, it,is a• 

and isolated intellectuals whom $mmM' 
Hugtpif. examine** taking his story up to 
* 9 % fchaa ;«to> ideological climate 
ufejgedly Changes, and when intellectual 
life became more dispassionate,. less 


OTHER BOOKS 

Workshop Mathematics : >23 Programmed 

Texts, Pre-Text Papers and Instructor's Manual. 
Pergamon Prus. 15 gns the set. (Individual 
texts 15s each.) 

Programmed learning is all the fashion, but 
this series, the Pergamon Press claims, is a 
“ first that is to say, is the first published 
complete course of programmed texts on mathe¬ 
matics. The standard is simply aimed at trainees 
and craft apprentices working, or intending to 
work, in mechanical trades. The interest, for 
most of us, will be in the method employed. 
Each of the instructional books contains some¬ 
thing like 40 to 80 pages, mostly containing 
one simple fact and a test question on it ; turn 
over the page and you find the answer. If 
you’ve got it right, you skip some pages and 
proceed to the next fact and question ; if you’ve 
slipped up you plough through the intervening 
pages. It is a neat, handy method which can 
be extended to many subjects, but obviously 
pays off in simple numerical tests where answers 
are precise. If the price seems high, buy in 
bulk : if a customer buys 100 or more texts, 
the price comes down from 13s to 5s each text. 

Residence dt Individuals—Liability to 
United Kingdom Taxation Association of 
Certified and Corporate Accountants. 32 pages'^ 
,7* 6d- 

This book is a concise guide to thqee things : 
first, how to determine whether a MSdn » 
M resident* 1 ' 41 not ordinarily '.'rejidSirt’”' eft. 
M non-resident ” 

British tax position of nowMents rrtf , 
investment income from Britain); and thirdly 
the tax position of British residents 'on income 
from overseas. 
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(U.K. Edltlo«t) ieMt ' ; 

11th Edition 
Over 76,000 entries 


U.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

U.K. associates and subsidiaries shoWiflg 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

". . , the invaluable book of parent, 
associate and subsidiary companies." 

The Economist 

“The growing interest in acquisitions and 
in the structure of industrial ownership 
is reflected in the growth in size.” 

Investors Chronicle 

£10 post free 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 

Also available. Quarterly Supplements for 
June, Sept., Dec. 1968 and Mar. 1989. 
Cl 10s. the set of four post free. 

1 Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.l. 
Also available: 

Who Owns Whom (Continental Edition) 
1967/68, price fill post free. 


Board of Trade Journal 

Gives authoritative information about export 
opportunities, tariffs, customs and imports 
regulations of overseas countries, 
international trade exhibitions and fairs, 
UK production etc. 2s. (by post 2s. 7d.) 
Annual subscription 132s. fid. including 
postage 

Time Rates of Wages and 
Hours of Work (April, 1968) 

Essential to every employer, this volume 
gives particulars of the minimum or 
standard rates of wages for the more 
important industries and occupations, and 
of the normal weekly hours for which these 
rates are payable. 

37s. fid. (by post 3&s, 6d.) 


Ministry of Power Statistical 
Digest 1967 

Contains statistics of production, imports 
and exports of primary and secondary fuels 
and includes tables giving consumption of 
each fuel by the main cowiiMr clfisaes. 

■••v 1 v4Bp^<qy post 46s. 2d.) 


Free lists o, 
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Aluminium: whari next ? 


Last year the western world used 
about 71} mn tons of aluminium 
(i£ inn tons of which came from 
scrap). Demand may well double 
within the next decade; the 
expected annual rate of growth 
is 7% to 8%. Per capita con- 
sum pt ion, already high in 
America, is rising fast on the 
continent, and in Japan and 
Australia. 

Aluminium is rapidly replacing 
steel, copper and other metals— 
but is itself threatened by plastics. 
It is light (its specific gravity is 
only about one-third that of 
steel, zinc or copper) and un¬ 
affected jby weather, hence its 
particular* value and success in 
transport and building. Alumin¬ 
ium is the second best conductor 
of heat and clectriciry after cop¬ 
per and a good reflector of lignt 
and radiant heat. Disadvantages 
are that it is less strong than 
steel (hf painless steel Is a 
dangerous competitor in building) 
and bulkier than copper. 


Rut while demand has gone up, 
proiit margins have come down. 
In fact since the mid-1950s, when 
the industry first plunged into a 
long phase of over-capacity, 
making money has become in¬ 
creasingly difficult. The return on 
invested capital of the big 
American producers, in the mid- 
1950s still around 10% (which 
was even then considered too 
low'), has since slipped to about 
half this figure. The share prices 
of many companies have come 
flow'll too. 

The price of aluminium has 
stayed remarkably stable com¬ 
pared with copper or tin. At 
£238 a ton, in Britain, it is only 
what it w'as 30 years ago (allow¬ 
ing for two devaluations). On top 
of this, many producers, who 
have to sell a large part of their 
production to third parties, give 
discounts. 

What profits there are, are made 
almost entirely at the smelting 
stage, where demand and supply 


have been in rough balance since 
1988. But the vast over-capacities, 
at least in Europe, in the semi- 
manufapturing stage (making the 
smelted aluminium into shapes 
more acceptable to industrial 
users) have turned most invest¬ 
ments in this sector sour. Where a 
semi-manufacturing plant is 
profitable, it is usually because it 
gets its metal well below the pub¬ 
lished price. 

There are six big aluminium pro¬ 
ducers: Aluminum Company of 
America, Alcan Aluminium 
Untiled, Reynolds, Kaiser, 
Pechiucy and Alusuisse. As the 
chart on the next page indicates 
Alcoa and Alcan vie with each 
other for first place, followed by 
the other American companies, 
Kaiser and Reynolds. Pcchiney is 
the biggest in Europe. These top 
six account for about three- 
quarters of the western world’s 
smelting capacity (fi;| inn tons). 
They arc .also heavily involved 
in all the later stages; for in¬ 
stance, the top four have more 
than one third of the west¬ 
ern world's semi-manufacturing 
capacity. 

Their activities are thus spread 


all over the world. Bauxite is 
found in the tropical belt, 
primarily in Jamaica, Guyana, 
Surinam, West Africa, America 
and Australia. It is now usually 
converted into alumina near the 
mine since transport costs are 
halved if, instead of two tons of 
bauxite, one ton of alumina is 
transported to a smelter. 
Smelters have so far been con¬ 
centrated in countries with 
abundant hydro or thermal power 
resources like Canada, America 
and Norway. {Jowcr consumed in 
the smelting process accounts for 
about 15% of costs, and a power 
price difference of o.id per unit 
adds 3%. High cost energy 
countries such as France, Ger¬ 
many and Italy have only got 
some smelting capacity because of 
special pricing. Britain, the only 
major industrialised country with 
practically no sinclteis, has at 
last jumped on the bandwagon 
and changed its price policy. By 
1971 it will have almost 300,000 
tons of smelting capacity. 

Since the end of the war North 
America has been the world's 
major producer, and also thr 
main supplier to European semi- 


Tha production process 


The natural ore of aluminium is bauxite. This is largely found in equatorial and sub-tropical regions, and extracted by open-oast mining. 
There are no economically workable bauxite deposits in Britain. Looking like a red sandstone, bauxite consists of the oxide of aluminium 
(known as alumina) combined with Iron oxide. The alumina is dissolved out by mixing the bauxite with a solution of caustic soda. It is then 
roasted in an oil-fired rotary kiln to produce a pure white powder. 

The production of the aluminium metal from the alumina is called smelting. The aluminium is separated from the oxygen by massive 
doses of electricity. It takes about 18,000 kwh to make a ton of aluminium—roughly the 
equivalent of a two-bar electric fire switched on for more than a year. This reduction 

process takes place in a steel box, about 25 feet by 10 feet, open at the top and lined with 
carbon. Since alumina is non-conductive, it has to be dissolved in electrolyte or flux, 
for a current to be passed through. The process is completely continuous. Rows of steel 
boxes (pots or cells) are connected in a single current series (a potline). Every so often 
ttje mplten metal is .tapped from the cell and cast into a solid shape (ingots, billets, 
etc). Semi-manufacturirig is turning these solids into different shapes, more suitable for the 
consumer. The main processes are rolling, extrusion and drawing. 



fueloil 
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coke, pitch 
and ter 
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2 tons of 
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alumina 



18 , 000 kilowatt 
hours of 
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manufacturers. But its relative 
importance vis- 4 -vis western 
Europe is clearly declining. 
North American capacity now 
accounts for only about 70% of 
the total in the North Atlantic 
countries, compared with 85% in 
1945. A number of factors have 
lately been tipping the balance 
in favour of smelters located in 
metal-consuming countries (sec 
The Economist j February 24, 
1968): the prospect of nuclear 
power costs coming down to 0.48 
or 0.3d a unit withih the next 
decade; shorter haulage and 
lower handling costs if the 
alumina is shipped directly to 
Europe (and so not to a North 
American smelter first); and high 
tariffs, in particular the 9% 
external tariff of the common 
market. If on top of this the 
government, as the British and 
German have done, holds out 
investment carrots, the smelters 
are bound to come. In the very 
long run, when nuclear power is 
ubiquitous, and the demand for 
aluminium in the raw material 
producing countries is muic sub¬ 
stantial, new smelters will be 
located near the bauxite and 
alumina plants. This would also 
cut transport costs. There is, 
though, likely to be a limit to 
this process of geographical re¬ 
alignment. Semi-manufacturing 
will, for the foreseeable future, be 
carried on near to the ultimate 
consumer. Again transport is 
crucial. Rolling and extruding 
adds value, but it also produces 
much more awkw r ard shapes. This 
increases (in fact about doubles) 
transport charges. Tariffs are also 
higher on semi-manufactured 
products. 

Capacity 

An investment of about £1,250 
is necessary to produce rone ton 
a year of semi-manufactured 
aluminium. The considerable 
economies of scale that can be 
gained along the line from mining 
the bauxite to rolling (in extru¬ 
sion relative smallness is better) 
have tended to push up the si/e 
of new plants, often far ahead of 
actual demand. In times of oxer- 
capacity, the smelter can either 
run at full blast and the produc¬ 
tion be sold at a large discount, 
or output can be reduced in large 
chunks (to cut out a line of pots 
a t the smelter means reducing 
output by 20,000-40,000 tons at a 
yearly rate). In the past, com¬ 
panies have often tended to 
choose the first alternative: hence 
the cut-throat competition. 

this situation producers have 
tried to secure their markets by 
moving into the semi-manufac¬ 
turing stage, integrating forward 
m the classic manner. In America 
already about 80% of all semi¬ 
manufacturing capacity is ovyped 
the aluminium producers. 
Alcoa, for instance, virtually pro- 
c esse.s every ton of its own 
aluminium. Alcan only processed 
about one-quarter of its alumi¬ 


nium in years ago; now' the 
proportion is up to 50%, and the 
aim is 60%. In Europe forward 
integration is not quite as 
advanced, but is quickly catching 
up with North America. This is 
forcing those who arc still only 
either aluminium producers or 
semi-manufacturers to look for 
safe customers and suppliers. In 
Europe there has been a further 
trend. The aluminium producers 
are protecting their existing semi- 
manufacturing investments by 
putting «smeltens near them. 

At the moment North America 
produces about 450,000-500,000 
tons a year of aluminium above 
what it consumes, and Europe im¬ 
ports about 300,000 tons. But 
expansion plans, especially in 
Britain, Norway and Germany 
(Kaiser and AlUsuissc arc putting 
up 60,000' ton smelters in 
Germany, and Pcchiney might do 
the same), will probably make 
Europe more than self-sufficient 
at 2^ mn tons capacity by 1972. 
In fact, about 200,000 tons might 
have to be exported to other 
markets, such as Japan. 

There is also the possibility of 
greater sales to the west by the 
eastern block. At the moment the 
total production of the eastern 
block is 1.7 mn tons a year, con¬ 
sumption about 100,000 tons less. 
About 60,000 tons a year arc 
sold to the west. But this could 
increase if Russia's large-scale 
plans mature. 

In this situation the North 
American industry will have to 
expand more slowly. By 1972 
North America is expected to 
produce just enough for its owm 
use. Alcoa has already announced 
iha't it will build no new smelters 
inside America. North American 
producers have cut back their 
investment plans,. The annual 
growth in world demand allows 
for an additional 500,000 tons of 
production a year—provided there 
is no major economic crisis 
(aluminium consumption is closely 
linked to economic growth). 

Semi-manufacturing 

Both Canada and Norway will 
remain major exporters, because 
their home markets are too small, 
but most of the Canadian metal 
will go to America. Some new 
smelters built with an eye to the 
export market will have trouble 
getting rid of their production. 
Two Norwegian producers, Ardal 
og Sunndal and Alnor, have both 
felt this already. Ardal has now 
got Alcan as its partner and thus 
the Canadian company's world 


about semi-manufacturing, at least 
in Europe. The root of the trouble 
here is the widely wrong assump¬ 
tions about growth, made a decade 
ago, plus the glut of aluminium 
at the end of the Korean war. 
which fft&t pushed the American 
producers into Europe, especially 
Britain, in a bj£ w^y. lV»s Jed to 
overcapacity, , C o m p ounded 
recently by: the addition of new 
unjftk which seemed necessary in 
the light 1 of rapid technical 
advance and increased competi¬ 
tion, Now only 75% of capacity is 
used. Prices, on simpler ' rolled 
products wh etc competition is 
worst,re at rock-bottom. Only 
countries such is Switzerland and 
France, where one domestic pro¬ 
ducer has controlled the market 
for a long time, have little oxer- 
capacity. 

Germany and Britain, Europe’* 
battle-ground ' for rhe North 
American producers, arc sitting 
on substantial over-capacity. In 
Britain more than one-third of 
rolling capacity and one-quarter 
of extrusion capacity is not used. 
Technological advances have been 
pushing up the optimum size of 
rolling mills all the time. A 
modern rolling mill costs any¬ 
thing up to £10 mn. Most of the 
rolling capacity is therefore in the 
hands of thd jpajoF aluminium 
producers. Independent rollers 
are increasingly relying on 
specialisation. Prospects for Gei- 
inany, and Biitain especially, are 
pretty bleak over the next few 
years. In Britain there may well 
be room for on more than two 
of the big four semi-manufac¬ 
turers. 

But margins could be improved 
by greater standardisation of 
products and a more flexible 
price policy. In both, Europe 
should follow the lead of North 
America. British and many con¬ 
tinental rollers and extruders 
produce far too many different 
specifications, and their price 
policy is not tailored to induce 
their customers to standardise 
more. Simple extrusions and 
rolled products have been priced 
too high in the past, while com¬ 
plicated serni-nianufacturcrs have 
tended to be underpriced—partly 
because of insufficient knowledge 
about costs. It is selective price 
charigcs which are needed now, 
not the across-thc-board increases 
of the kind which occurred 
recently. Such is competition, that 
no producer wants to stick his 
neck out: the Government—or the 
Prices and Incomes Board—might 
do a little forcing here as it has 
done w'ith the railways. 


wide sales network. Alnor, sitting 
on capacity barely a year old, is 
thought to be active in the British 
market with discounts. Nortethe^ 
less, pnjvided the aluminium 
producer® ,kGep, «v l*a*h ^kn theit 
future jt&c)iafvsi6n» dqtaapd ini'. 

Northatid %ttrope goes 
on rising, thf be¬ 

tween consumption and produc¬ 
tion could be sustained. 

There oan- be no such uptiihiscn 


Another way out is to step up 
L marketing < European semi-manu¬ 
facturers are increasingly seeking 
' ties Wth major distributors, again 
following the; North 'American 
pattern,, where gppdlmM distribu- 
jprt, chknnelffng sin#f| individual 
! production 

J rutwf h&W useful. 

The British group* Pillar, which 
is not only a -successful indepen¬ 
dent extruder but also biggest 


CONSUMPTION 
CATCHES UP 

mn matnc tons (log seal*) 





among the British distributors of 
semi-manufactured aluminium 
products, has been the first to 
transplant American expertise in 
this field to Britain. I11 1962 it 
became Alcan's distributor in 
Britain. In the same way a desire 
to be closer to the market is 
taking the producers into the 
direct manufacture of finished 
products, such as foil and 
window-frames. 

The aluminium companies can 
look into the future a good deal 
more happily than the steel pro¬ 
ducers. They have growth on 
their side. But they could spoil 
their chances, if they do not 
become more profit-conscious 
about their day-to-day perform¬ 
ance, and more canny in their 
(xpansion, 
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Dear Sir: 

Ym have a Pacific 

predicament. 

Did you know? 


I f you make things, or trade in them, you 
need to read these 31 words about 
Australia and the Pacific: 

Australia consists of relatively few people 
surrounded by enormous natural resources. 

(You know about the gold and the beef 
and the wool, but did you know that this 
year we're exporting $500111. of minerals?) 

And while Australia bustles to exploit its 
resources , the Pacific Basin is preparing an almost 
limitless market for Australian products. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods will be electrifying.) 

So the Pacific is goifig to boom mightily. 

What will you do about it? You must choose between 
going into Australia and staying out. 


Neither is going to be easy. Stay out now, 
and you may find yourself excluded from 
the richest development market the 
world hur. ever known 

Come in, and you're going to need a lot 
of energy. (A market our size is not 
going to be exploited just by dropping a 
line to an agent.) 

That’s your Pacific predicament. 

Suggestion: Re-read those 31 words. Think about 
them, and about your company's progress in the next 
twenty years. If that makes your decision any easier, we 
would very much like to help. For a start, would you 
accept an 80-page book called “Establishment of Industry 
in Australia”? Simply contact our Head Office—the 
address is below. 



Keeping up with Australia is a full-time Job. Ours. 



■Ppi 

Australia and New Zealand Rank Limited 

Head tiptoe: 71 ComtiiU, London E.C.fTfcl: 01-283 1281 

i,ioo offices in Australia, Ntiw Zealand and the Pacific. 
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The Long and the Short of It 

By this winter Mr Wilson may have three-quarters of a million unemployed to explain away. 
How will he do it? 


Had not the invasion of Czechoslovakia already shattered the 
Prime Minister’s simple holidaying pleasures, these might 
have been at least disturbed by Thursday’s unemployment 
figures. They revealed the highest August unemployment rate 
in Britain since 1939. On a more sophisticated view, and 
adjusting them for seasonal influences, it seems that 
Britain has the highest unemployment rate in any month since 
before the war, barring only the 1947 fuel crisis and a 
peculiarly hard wintry snap in February, 1963. 

Even so, it is what is to come, rather than what has already 
happened, that is Mr Wilson’s worry. There are certain 
magical numbers, good or evil portents, in the world of 
economics. One, for instance, about which the stock exchange 
is neurotic, is the 500 barrier on the Financial Times index. 
Another is the 750,000 watershed in unemployment. Three* 
quarters of a million, when it refers to out-of-work people, 
is a number that rolls off the tongue in a way that seems 
to amplify into those horrifying larger numbers of the 1930s 
that have long been a bit of non-repeatable history. 

Not that anyone has told Mr Wilson that he must expect 
three-quarters of a million people unemployed. But damned 
nearly, they have. The privately-run National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research, in its latest review published 
on Friday, forecasts that during the coming winter “the 
seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment is quite likely to 
rise and may stand at an average of over 2^ per cent, so 
that the actual number of the unemployed is likely to exceed 
700,000.” 

It is easy to see how this may come about. Normally, if 
nothing else is changing except the seasons, unemployment 
in Britain is at its lowest in July when the summer trades have 
taken their fill of people. Then, from August, the climb 
starts to the winter peak—slowly until October when it begins 
to gather speed—which comes in February. From the Feb¬ 
ruary peak to the July low there is a drop of 170,000 or so in 
the number of wholly unemployed (that excludes those only 
temporarily stopped and any school-leavers). Similarly from 
July to February the number rises by some 170,000. Now, on 
July 8th this year there were 514,000 people out of work in 
Britain. With the normal seasonal rise, then, of 170,000 in 
wholly unemployed, next February’s figure would be close to 
700,000. But there may well be more people temporarily 
stopped in the winter, perhaps 30,000 more anyway. 

But, of course, unemployment may rise more, or it may 
rise less, than seasonally this winter. Mr Wilson may be 
excused if he feels less well equipped than others to judge 
on this one. For his advisers were dead wrong in their 
unemployment forecasts for the past twelve months. At the 
time of devaluation, they thought that unemployment, sea¬ 
sonally adjusted, might rise a bit, temporarily. It fell, until 
February. At budget time, they were talking about a level¬ 
ling-off. But between February and July, although un¬ 



employment came down seasonally, it did so much less than 
usual: the drop over the five months was just under 100,000 
-instead of the usual 170,000. And, then, when the turn 
came, the rise between July and August was more than 
seasonal—but only 5,000 more, a smaller upward thrust than 
of late. In short, the underlying trend in unemployment is 
still, and has been for six months, upwards, although some 
of the momentum could have gone out of it. 

Not surprisingly, it has been left to outsiders to find an 
explanation for what the Government would describe as this 
perverse behaviour. Lord Beeching reckons the seasonal 
adjustment is haywire. The sophisticated observers of 
Britain's economy at America’s Brookings Institution explain 
that after a sudden upsurge of industrial production, as 
occurred in the fourth quarter of last year, there may be a 
time lag of twelve months before employment reacts. If they 
are right, then unemployment should begin to fall this 
autumn and Mr Wilson can relax again—but he must then 
swallow his other words about big strides in productivity, 
for it will mean that those were not permanent gains. On 
the other hand, the National Institute takes the view that 
employers have speeded up the adjustment of their labour 
requirements to output and that the rate of growth in in¬ 
dustrial investment, and therefore in industrial potential, is 
consistent with the recent rise in unemployment. Unemploy¬ 
ment may go on rising, at best stay level, without a fall in 
sight until the end of 1969. If this view is right, Mr Wilson 
faces the 750,000 nightmare, but has got his productivity 
gains. 

This, then, is Mr Wilson’s dilemma. If he is going to have 
to live with high unemployment this winter, he should be 
preparing the; public for it now, by emphasising the produc¬ 
tivity gains, that are the reward. But with the Trades Union 
Congress ^|td the Labour Party Conference ahead, what 
Labour prime minister could do that ? On the other hand, 
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if seasonally adjusted unemployment is about to fall, then 
Mr Wilson may find Jiimself faced with demands from his 
experts to increase the domestic squeeze, just when exports 
may lx* about to face a setback from a slowdown in world 
trade. 

Meanwhile Mr Wilson can get nothing but gloom from 
the National Institute's diagnosis—in the short run. Com¬ 
pared with its previous forecast, taken in May, the current 
one is generally less favourable, with growth of output a little 
less and no fall in unemployment, and on the external 
account a lot worse, horrifyingly so, in fact. The institute sees 
tlx 1968 out-turn on the balance of payments as likely to be 
worse than last year’s, which was so bad that Britain was 
forced to devalue its currency. It puts this year’s combined 
deficit on current and long-term accounts at around £600 
million. 

On a longer-term view, the institute is not unchecrful. 
Much of the worst has happened, it thinks, in the external 
, situation and it foresees a very high rate of improvement, 
; $|tfrtcicnt to provide a surplus in the second half of 1969, 
fitting to an annual rate of £370 million. Even so, where is 
that target £500 million surplus that is so badly needed ? 
The institute does not expect the movement into surplus to 
come about until the latter part of next year, so that the 
Surplus for 1969 as a whole is not expected to be more than 



Labour exchange: towards a long, cola winter 


£250 million. If the institute is right, joy for Mr Wilson is 
coming much, much later than expected. “And every month 
of postponement of the crossing from deficit into surplus’*, 
as the institute puts it, “ means another month of debt, which 
must ultimately be repaid ”. 


Which Way for Singapore ? 

Singapore is mounting a big publicity campaign to attract British investment. But its 
financial links with London have weakened considerably 


The British Treasury's man in south-east Asia flew out of 
Singapore last week after having been given a decidedly rough 
ride by the authorities theie. His team was one of 35 now 
trying to sell to the overseas steiling area the Basle scheme 
to underpin the sterling balances. The scheme ofTers member 
countries a limited guarantee on a proportion of their sterling 
holdings against any future devaluation of sterling against 
other currencies (though not against a general devaluation 
against gold). The proportions offered vary, influenced by 
the extent to which diversification has already occurred. 
Having made the offer, the teams doubtless try to dissuade 
holders from taking full advantage of it. 

While wt understand that Pakistan for one has swallowed 
the scheme, Singapore has raised objections. And with its 
considerable sterling balances and a financially strategic 
position in Asia, it is one of the sterling area’s key members. 
(Hongkong, Singapore and Malaysia between them hold the 
largest chunk of sterling balances, some £fioo million out of 
£2,400 million.) 

Singapore is dissatisfied, first, with the proportion of its 
reserves that would be covered by the scheme and, secondly, 
with the quid pro quo requested b\ Britain that it should 
bank a normal proportion of any increase in its total official 
reserves in London, it argues that as a financial centre in 
which a local money market is just beginning to develop (en¬ 
abling banks to hold liquid assets locally rather than in Lon¬ 
don), its official reserves can increase w ithout any fundamen¬ 
tal improvement in its external financial position. It would 
like such movements to be excluded from the definition of its 
reserves for the purpose of the Basle scheme. More generally, 
the Singapore government has misgivings about tying itself 
jtp the sterling carthorse irrevocably. But it is peculiarly hard 
|^jfor any outsider to judge the strength of these arguments so 
long as the authorities there regard the country’s external 
^afeets, balance of payments and capital movements as state 


secrets. (Czechoslovakia was expelled from the IMF in 194K 
technically for refusing to divulge such information.) 

It is no surprise' that sterling's four-year agony and eventii.il 
devaluation have weakened Singapore’s financial ties with 
Britain. Whenever sterling was weak, canny Chinese 
merchants would besiege* the Singapore banks seeking l<> 
dump sterling on their lap—no joke on Saturdays when tin 
e xchange markets are closed in London, leaving banks tin 
choice* of taking the* sterling or possibly losing customers. 


Singapore’s economy 

Figures are for 1967 unless otherwise stated 


Gross domestic product 

$ 1179 million 


Per head 

$ 608 


Population by race 

000‘s 


Malays 

281 


Chinese 

1444 


Indians and Pakistanis 

159 


Othei 

57 


Total 

1,940 


Rate of increase about 3% a year 

Employment 

All sectors 

576,000 


Of which generated by 

British presence 

35,000 


Unemployment 

Officially registered number 

77,000 


Trade 

1966 

$ million 


Imports 

1,316 


Exports 

1,092 


Of which rp-exports 

962 


Main trading partners 

% of total 

Exports 

Imports 

States of Malaya 

23 

21 

UK 

10 

6 

USA 

6 ■ ■ # * 

’ 6 

Sarawak 

7 

. 5 

Japan 

6 , 

4 

Reserve^ 

$336 million 

.. * ■ _ 
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The Singapore government certainly was not keen to take 
the stuff, By D-day it had whittled down the sterling element 
in its reserves (understood to total some $US5oo million) to 
well below 50 per cent. An announcement at the time put 
the proportion at about half, but this was calculated on 
government reserves only, leaving out the large overseas 
assets held by public agencies in non-sterling securities. 

Since devaluation the sterling element in official reserves 
has remained broadly stable (to reduce it further would hardly 
have helped the bargaining with Britain over aid), but the 
commercial banks in Singapore have cleared their balances out 
of London lock, stock and barrel. Bankers there have also 
seen a further switch from sterling in trade financing. So 
in Singapore three interlocking components of the sterling 
system—its use as an official reserve currency, as a trading 
currency and as a currency in which banks keep liquid 
reserves—have been fractured. 

Nor has Singapore derived much benefit in practice from 
the main supposed advantage of its being in the sterling area 
—the free flow of long-term capital from Britain. It is this 
that i& causing most concern around Raffles Place. Unem¬ 
ployment is already running at about 70,000 (some 11 per 
cent of the labour force), and it is rising by about 12,000 a 
year as school-leavers come on to the market. It will clearly 
rise to politically dangerous levels when the British forces pull 
out (33)000 Singapore citizens are employed at the bases and 
many more depend on them indirectly) unless enough new 
jobs are created quickly. 

Mr Heath’s proposal last week, during his Australian 
tour, for a five-power lease of the naval base was obviously 
welcomed, as would be any delay in the present plans to 
puli out all forces by end-1971. But the Singapore government 
will probably continue to base its economic plans on the 
assumption that the forces will go, taking with them £50 
million a year in foreign exchange and total demand equiva¬ 
lent to one-fifth of Singapore’s national income. With 
remarkable alacrity, Mr Harry Lee’s government has already 
unveiled an extensive public works programme to cushion 
the shock. This will be financed partly with Britain’s £50 
million aid (of which half will be spent on military procure¬ 
ment), partly with aid from Japan and other countries, partly 
by loans floated on overseas capital markets, partly by higher 
taxes and internal loans and partly by attracting foreign 
private capital. Foreign exchange is not an immediate bottle¬ 
neck. Nor, for that matter, is capital: the island is chock 
full of Chinese millionaires and their bodyguards (while most 
refugees from Indonesia at one stage had to be turned away 
by the boatful, anyone who could bring in $M250,000 to 
invest in Singapore, is given a permit). What is lacking still 
is management and the ability to instil the capitalist spirit 
—the Protestant ethic—into a trading community that 



instinctively still thinks in terms of the quick-dealing profit 
rather than longer-term industrial investment and later profits. 
This is where foreign capital will play a crucial part, attracted, 
it is hoped, by generous tax holidays and other incentives. 
Singapore would like British industiy to horn in on the 
opportunities there, but at present British investment is 
trailing a long way behind Japan, Canada, the United 
States and Malaysia itself. 

Mr Lee is ruthlessly set on making his thriving island state 
viable in itself, preferably with British investment, if necessary 
without. Given some external stability—which means mainly 
the Americans holding the line in Vietnam and Indonesia’s 
return to sanity and solvency' he should succeed. He has 
mobilised the population with a mixture of cajolery and 
cheer-leading ; he has cowed the unions, pushed through 
tough labour legislation extending the working-week and 
restoring management’s rights to hire and fire, and kept 
potential trouble makers firmly under lock and key. He is 
exploiting the island’s advantages—its educated working 
force, the highly skilled labour that will be available when 
the British forces move out, the industrial potential of the 
military installations, the highly developed communications, 
and the port and ship-repairing facilities. And a surprising 
fund of goodwill towards Britain remains. British industri¬ 
alists must judge for themselves whether they should set 
up shop there ; others are happily doing so. 


KEY INDICATORS 
THE BRITISH ECdNOMY 


Pareantaga thing* from : 


LABOUR MARKET 

Unemployment still high. Vacancies lower, 

INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT 

Index rose one per cent in June. 

MACHINE TOOLS 

Order books 'shortened slightly in June, 
with sluggish new orders. Export deliveries 
still high. 

RETAIL PRICES 

Marginally, up In July; normally a fall. 
WAGE RATES 

Another email rise in bdslc rates. 


Industrial 


•mploymant * 
productivity * 
Export trad* • t 
ftatail trida * 


Bitall prlcoi 
Wags rates (waikly) 
Export prlcaa 
Import prlcaa 


Month 

Indax 

1968-100 

Pravioua 

month 

Thru 

months ago 

Twalva 
months ago 

Juna 

139 

+1 

+> 

+6 

Juna 

100.9 

-0.2 

—0.2 

-1.6 

Juna 

13$ 

4*1 

+i 

+6 

July 

140 

+4 

+3 

+7 

Juno 

128 

+3 

-4 

+2 

jar* 

149,9 

+0.9 

+7.6 

+4,7 

136.3 

+0.1 

+0.6 

+6.3 

July 

14M 

+0.3 

+0.6 

+6.6 

Juna 

121 

+2i 

nil 

+3 

+•* 

Juna *• 

117 

nil 

+14 


* Seasonally adiusted* Indicators dexpmt stni , 
retail trade reflect movement in volume farm, 
in velue at constant price. Unemployment 


relate to number wholly unemployed , excluding 
school‘leavers and in August was running at an 
ehnuai rate of 2.5%. t Provisional . 
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International 


The Pearson mission : 
wisdom on aid ? 


It is getting uncomfortably hard to 
remember when it was a good time to 
talk about aid. But certainly it is not the 
present. And as it gets nearer to the joint 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank (this time, in 
Washington, starting on September 30th) 
hearts will sink at .the polite but uncom¬ 
mitted attention that Mr McNamara, 
showing his face there for the first time 
as president of the World Bank, must 
expect from the world’s bankers and 
treasurers. At the close of the 1967 meet¬ 
ing, when at last, after years of debate, 
it seemed that the new scheme for special 
drawing rights in the International 
Monetary Fund had been launched, 
delegates began to almost worry about 
what on earth there would be to discuss 
at the 1968 meeting : might aid, perhaps, 
they said, at last get on the main agenda ? 
Who then could have foreseen that at the 
next annual meeting, Washington cor¬ 
ridors would be in danger of collapsing 
at the weight of the rumblings—not alxmt 
whether the pound would have to go, 
but whether it will have to go for a 
second time, when the franc will follow, 
how long a contrived two-tier gold 
system can last, whethet America faces 
a real recession, and . . . well, enough’s 
enough. 

But if the state of international 
monetary affairs rules out acting big 
about aid, let alone stopping the grim 
ebb tide upon which it is now set, it 
could nevertheless be the right time to 
start thinking more objectively about it. 
Not so much in the money sense, although 
obviously that is what it boils down to in 
the end, nor even in terms of specific 
schemes, but rather in^ sorting out just 
what the real strategic aims of develop¬ 
ment aid should be. It is for this purpose 
that Mr Lester Pearson, fornflbr Canadian 
prime minister, has been appointed by 
Mr' M&cNamara to head a small com- 
niiskxmi a wise men’s council, to look hack 
j nVtyltfh^ last twenty years’ experience of 
eaimpiilic assistance, and to look forward. 

'jW idea was first mooted in public 
'vajt'. Stockholm last October by Mr 
^McNamara’s predecessor, Mr George 
J Woods. Then Mr Woods recalled the 
decisive part played by the Franks report 


in the Marshall plan, and Lord Franks 
seemed a possible champion for the new 
mission : indeed, it is understood that an 
actual approach to him was made. Mr 
Pearson is a rather older man (he not so 
long ago joined the ranks of the septua¬ 
genarians), whose voice will Income 
familiar to the British public this winter 
when lie is due to broadcast the Reith 
lectures. 

Mr Pearson’s small select commission 
is asked to report within twelve to 
fifteen months, and this limited time 
means that it is expected to put the 
accent on the highlights rather than pro¬ 
duce a massive detailed document. 
There are alreadv a number of inter¬ 
national bodies turning out excellent 
statistical aid studies, in particular the 
Paris-based Development Assistance Com¬ 
mittee (an OECD specialised committee). 
But, quite independently of the World 
Bank, international civil servants have 
been saying for some time that integrated 
aid planning is paralysed by a lack of 
agreed objectives. 

Much will depend on whom Mr 
Pearson gets to help him : his inter¬ 
national reputation will obviously be an 
asset and he intends to use young brains 
as well as aged wisdom. It is a pity that 
the whole enterprise, the cost of the staff 
and the research, f is to l>e financed by 
the World Bank, which could make it 
less of an independent l>ody than is 
desirable. (But who else would give the 
money ?) Despite the inevitable cynicism 
that is being expressed in official treasury 
departments and private banking circles, 
Mr Pearson’s grand assize could conceiv¬ 
ably, unemotionally, persuade the 
industrial world that its present drift to 
disengagement must be arrested. This 
could only be done if it can show the aid¬ 
giving nations the ,forms of assistance 
that have really given returns in the past. 
And it is most likely to get a hearing if 
it can evolve a system whereby aid is not 
spread too thinly purely for pity’s sake, 
which has been the mistake of the past, 
but is concentrated on those countries 
which, with a moderate injection, could 
most quickly make the leap into self- 
supporting , economies and join ^the rich 
countries’ club. 



Lester Pearson: whet's gone wrong ? 

German steel 

The fight at 
Rheinstahl 


The management of Rheinische Stahl- 
werke in Essen, Germany’s third biggest 
coal, iron and steel group after Thyssen 
and Krupp, faces angry shareholders who 
want to know why they are getting no 
dividend for 1967 (every other major 
public company has paid one) nor likely 
to get any for this year, and why the group 
has run into heavy losses during the last 
two years. In 1965 Rheinstahl still made 
a profit of £7.8 million and paid 10 per 
cent dividend. But the following year it 
plunged into the red (to the tune of over 
£4 million) and the 6 per cent dividend 
was paid out of proceeds from selling off 
land. Last year more land was sold 
(Rheinstahl is one of the largest land- 
owners in the Ruhr, worth an estimated 
£13.6 million) but the cash was needed 
to patch a £10 million loss. 

A group of shareholders, incited and 
led by Herr Erich Nold, a well-known 
defender of shareholders’ rights, have 
demanded a special audit of ■ the 
company’s accounts and conduct of 
business. This has brought (iermany* big 
three commercial banks, Deutsche, 
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RHEINSTAHL'S BURDEN 



Dresdner and Commerzbank into an 
awkward position. All three sit on the 
supervisory board of the company (a 
supervisory board elects the management 
and controls its business), and many 
shareholders wonder why they could not 
have prevented the present troubles. But 
the banks are also representing the interest 
of a large part of the 100,000 share¬ 
holders of Rheinstahl. Under German 
law, a bank which keeps shares in custody 
for clients is entitled, if authorised by 
letter for a period of 15 months and 
after having notified the client of how 
it intends to vote at a shareholders’ 
meeting, to represent its clients at 
company meetings. It is thought that the 
three banks together represent about half 
of all capita] (of £49 million nominally). 
The banks have decided to back the 
shareholders’ demand for a special audit 
rather than support the management—as 
they usually do when exercising their 
voting rights for clients. 

So Herr Nold and his followers will 
get their special audit. They hope that 
the investigation will support , their 
claims, that Rheinstahl paid through the 
nose when in 1964 it gave, via the 
Deutsche Bank, £11.8 million for 
Henschel (its present subsidiary producing 
lorries and locomotives), which had 
changed hands at only a tenth of this 
price seven years earlier. The Henschel 
purchase, which is supposed to have cost 
Rheinstahl altogether a quarter of a 
billion DM (including with the purchase 
price further necessary investment and 
interest payments) has turned into one of 
the company’s blackest sheep. Last year, 
with a turnover of about £52 million, the 
company made the second biggest loss with 
over £0.9 million. Hanomag, an older 
subsidiary, producing lorries and agricul¬ 
tural and construction machinery, lost £2 
million. Both companies’ unbalanced pro¬ 
duction programmes made them far too 
vulnerable to a recession like last year’s. 
And in any case selling lorries had been 
difficult for quite some time before that. 

Whether or not the group was landed 
with; an addled egg, for which it paid far 
too much, the lack of .any centralisation of 
the wide spectrum ..pf ’ activities would 
probably have brought. Rheinstahl into 
trouble eventually. It is at) open secret 
that k Herr Sohngen, managing director 
until this spring, was an autocrat: his 
method of 1 uniting the group caused some 
stir earlier on his board. At the end of 


the fifties, for instance, it sold several 
golden eggs out of its basket: to Friedrick 
Flick a chunk of Dynamit-Nobel shares 
(the company subsequently became., the 
heart of Flick’s chemical empire) and to 
Thyssen a highly profitable steel trading 
company. Rheinstahl was left with sub¬ 
stantial stakes in coal and steel and an 
assortment of foundries and engineering 
companies. 

But unlike Krupp, Rheinstahl is not 
in acute financial trouble. It has only 
started borrowing money on a large scale 
since its Henschel engagement, and the 
substantial property of the group was, 
and still is, a valuable shield against 
illiquidity. But the new management, 
under Herr Schmiicker from Ford, is 
determined not to nibble away more from 
the capital assets and pay it to share¬ 
holders, hut tidy up radically. Some of 
the engineering and steel processing 
companies have been concentrated 
recently ,• the same is planned for the 
17 foundries. It looks as if the new 
management is, like the new Krupp 
hoard, aiming at getting some order in 
its house before looking at suitable 
partners. There is little other choice, any¬ 
how, at the moment. Possible suitors, like 
Hoesch or Klockner, have made it plain 
enough that they are only interested in 
some bits of the complex. 

German budget 

Easier this time 


This week Germany’s economics minister, 
Dr Schiller, and finance minister, Herr 
Strauss, have been shaping next year’s 
federal budget. Both agree that it should 
neither stimulate further nor restrict 
economic growth as it is running now. 
Both, too, seem to have compromised on a 
5.5 per cent increase in federal spending, 
to about DM82.5 billion next year, when 
gross national product is expected to rise 
by about 6 per cent. Dr Schiller would 
have liked to have been a little more 
bullish and see federal spending go up by 
6 per cent, because some sectors of 
demand, notably exports, industrial stocks 
and residential building might slow down 
(Herr Strauss, on the other hand, origin¬ 
ally plumped for only 4^ per cent). Never¬ 
theless, at a 5.5 per cent growth rate in 
federal spending, there will be enough 
scope for Dr Schiller’s selective investment 
boosts to the Ruhr to stimulate demand 
further. 

The government will have to borrow 
(net) between DM3.6 billion and 3.7 billion 
next year. Together with the likely credit 
requirements of the Lander (DM4 
billion) and municipalities (DM2.8 billion) 
this is still inside the range of DM to 
billion to 11 billion, which the Bundesbank 
considers acceptable as overall public bor¬ 
rowing under the present circumstances. 
But nevertheless there if is an increasing 
number of, Germans who see Germany 
slithering into dangerous indebtedness. 
And Herr Strauss, usually holding on 


tightly to his purse strings, is very aware of 
the clamours for orthodox budget 
behaviour—in view, of next year’s 
elections. 

In fact, in an international comparison 
of ptr capita debts of public authorities, 
Germany fares very well with only p!M- 
1,407 in 1966. Between 1950 and 1966 
only about 4 per cent of all public author¬ 
ities’ (federal, provincial and municipal) 
expenditure was financed by borrowing. 
So even if federal indebtedness has 
increased rapidly during the last year (in 
1966 only DM0.7 billion was borrowed 
net, in 1967, however, DM8.6 billion) 
there still seems to he a good deal of room. 
And after all, the special law introduced 
last suninier to offset fluctuations in the 
economy by public spending or saving, 
should give the government a very 
valuable instrument to take off any heat 
that should gather—as some reckon—in 
late 1969 or 1970. 

Japan-China 

Oops, so sorry 
please 

Hongkong 

Less than four months after negotiations 
to persuade a dubious Peking to switch 
from the devalued pound to the (then 
still unshaken) French franc in Sino- 
Japanese trade, the Japanese last week 
set out again—to try to undo the April 
pact. It’s all very embarrassing no doubt. 
But the Japanese have little real choice, 
or time. Within three months French 
banks expect to have given full effect to 
General de Gaulle's emergency curbs on 
third-party trade financing. Japanese 
traders have already been warned by 
Tokyo branches that no new franc credits 
for import usage will he available, indeed 
that all outstanding franc loans should 
be repaid by November 30th. By the end 
of the year, the hard-won Memorandum 
Trade agreement (which last March 
belatedly replaced the old five-year Liao- 
Takasaki pact) will expire. 

Negotiations with the Cfupese can drag 
on, painfully. The talks that Mr Kamiya, 
deputy chief of the Memorandum Trade 
Office, is now having in Peking are 
intended to be only a preliminary probe. 
(Formal negotiators, both from Mr 
Kamiya’s office and from the “ friendly ” 
firms, will have to follow.) But he must 
be hoping that a broad blueprint on both 
trade and payments will emerge, quickly. 
For there is a third awkward deadline. 
The next semi-annual Canton trade fair 
is expected (optimistically ?) to begin, on 
schedule, it) mid-October. 

It is tempting for the Englishman to 
crow over the China traders' discomfiture, 
and disillusion: serves them right for 
bolting from sterling after the worst had 
already happened (and for bolting into, 
of all things, the franc). But this is too 
facile. The China traders have had no 
monopoly on “unwisdom.” The semi- 
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official Bank of Tokyo reckoned in June 
that the proportion of Japan’s total trade 
financed in sterling had tumbled from 
20 per cent before devaluation to perhaps 
13-14 per cent—and trade with China 
accounts for less than 2| per cent of 
Japan’s total overseas purchases and sales. 
Profit calculations as' well as panic played 
a part in this ; many traders switched to 
dollar financing simply because forward 
cover came cheaper. In some other 
countries official pressure has also been 
brought to bear : several curious cases in 
Hongkong suggest that Australian 
exporters and other creditors have been 
delilierately told by their own exchange 
authorities to press overseas debtors for 
payment in l T S dollars rather than 
sterling—even within the sterling area 
this is strictly against the rule book. 

China traders cannot switch t<> the 
dollar and the real alternatives open to 
them are few. Mr Kamiva is expected 
to suggest two. The first is a dual currency 
arrangement: French francs and sterling. 
In practice, for the moment, this would 
mean going hack to sterling ; but it would 
leave the future options open. ' The 
formula could probably be accommodated 
even under the ill-fated April currenc\ 
pact * that did have an escape clause, 
referring to mutual settlements in francs 
“or other acceptable foreign exchange.” 
Quite possibly too it would be acceptable 
to Peking. Early on m the French crisis 
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the Chinese did (temporarily) press the 
Japanese to pay for shipments of soy¬ 
beans (last year China's single largest 
export to Japan) during July-September 
in sterling. 

The obvious difficulty with this dual 
currency approach is that it would simply 
tie trade to two weak currencies instead 
of one. The Japanese traders, who buy 
for cash but sell for credit, are well aware 
of this. From their point of view the best 
long-term solution would lie instead a 
yen/yuan formula : Yuan for Chinese 
exports, yen for Japanese exports, and 
an exchange guarantee written into every 
contract. Whether either Peking or the 
Japanese government would agree is 
another matter. The Chinese might just 
l>e tempted by the status symbol. But the 
lack of diplomatic ties between Peking 
and Tokyo creates difficulties and inhibi¬ 
tions for both sides. 


Churchill Falls 

New bosses for 
Brinco 

Deep breaths are always needed about 
Churchill Falls, which is going to cost 
$900 million, and should in eight years' 
time be generating seven million horse¬ 
power (or 5I million kilowatts, give or 
take a few horses). Conceivably this 
could be the world’s last tremendous 
hydro-scheme, given present interest rates 
and given, too, the lively expectation that 
atomic power is going to cost much less 
a unit in the seventies than it has done 
in the sixties. 

Churchill Falls (Labrador) Corpora¬ 
tion which is building the project has 
made a good start in what is basically 
revolting country, bitter but workable in 
winter and clouded with man-eating flies 
in summer. Nearly 80 per cent of Chur¬ 
chill is owned by British Newfoundland 
Corporation (Brinco), the rest by Quebec 
Hydro and the Newfoundland provincial 
government. From now on, Brinco 
will be jointly controlled by Rio Tinto- 
Zinc and Bethlehem Steel, with RTZ the 
bigger of the two. Hitherto RTZ has 
lie.ld some direct interest and an indirect 
interest through Rio Algom, which has 
now sold for about $16 million its hold¬ 
ings in Briuco and Churchill Falls, and 
is using the money in mining ventures in 
Canada. 

Brinco was once described by Mr Rene 
Levesque (a former Quebec minister and 
now leading the province's separatists 
into some kind of order) as a sort of 
anachronistic East India Company. One 
difference between the 18th and 20th 
centuries ii that Brinco has the job of 
raising around $900 million of bond 
money, most of which will have to come 
from New York, and $joo million of it 
maybe by the end of this year. It has to 
do this financing first, befefoe Quebec 
Hvdro Will sign a 40-year contract to 


buy the power, though the terms haye 
been pencilled in, in escrow. Quebec 
Hydro would be in a serious spot if 
Churchill Falls did not come off, because 
it would be desperately short of power 
from the early seventies. 

By 1972, the first two of 11 genera¬ 
tors should be running, with the 
rest to come in by 1976. Seven thousand 
men will be on the job (top hourly rate, 
$4, with $2 a day for quarters and all 
one can eat) ; some 2,500 are already 
working in this rugged back-end. At 
present interest rates, any hydro-scheme is 
lumbered with high charges over its 
working life of, say, 60 years, and the 
question for Churchill Falls (and there¬ 
fore for Brinco and its shareholders) is 
whether the return on its own appreciable 
equity investment will fall on the right 
side of the razor’s edge or on the other. 

Since nobody knows the terms on 
which Quebec Hydro has been prepared 
to deal with Brinco (after some years of 
eyeball confrontation)*, one is left to 
assume that the single buyer, who is in 
some prospective straits for power in a 
few years, cannot have screwed the arm 
off the single supplier, who eventual!) 
signed with Quebec after looking at 
markets in the United States. “Joey” 
Smallwood, Newfoundland’s premier who 
led the province into confederation in 
1949, got busy with Churchill Falls as 
long ago as 1952. By the 20-year annivers¬ 
ary, when “ Joey ” himself is no longer 
likely to he in office, power will he push¬ 
ing 700 miles at 735 kilovolts into 
Quebec's grid. Odd ball he may he, but 
his energies have got things done for New¬ 
foundland and, unlike some of his pets. 
Churchill Falls will not cost Newfound¬ 
land money. 

Spanish banking 

Old incompatibles 


Barcelona 

On June 1st, the ministry of finance 
published a decree .forbidding the chaii- 
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man, vice-chairman, managing director 
and members of the governing bodies of 
public credit institutions and the Bank 
of Spain to hold equivalent posts in any 
other bank or any commercial enterprise 
and banning anyone aged over 70 from 
the top three posts. At the same time a bill 
was hastily sent to the Cortes to apply 
these principles to the commercial banks ; 
it also said that none of the directorate 
or staff of a bank should vote at company 
meetings in the name of clients who had 
deposited shares with it. 

Behind the government’s moves lay a 
long-standing controversy over the banks' 
ro)e in the national economy, culminating 
in a demand from some sectors, supported 
by the well-known economist Sr Ramon 
Tamames, for nationalisation. Criticism 
has fastened on the banks’ tight 
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grip on the country’s basic industries, 
through share ownership, loans and 
credits, interlocking directorships, family 
and financial ties. 

Critics of the measures pointed out 
that it was absurd to ban multiple director ¬ 
ships absolutely. This would not only 
deprive banks and other companies of 
valuable experience but also deter foreign 
investment. A general reform of company 
law may indeed be needed, but there is 
little sense in confining it to banks 

The new bill lavs down that a man can 
be on the board of only one bank, but that 
he may hold other directorships, to a 
total of eight. The age limit is abolished. 
But the government inserted a new— 
rather ominous—clause, empowering the 
minister of finance to fix the maximum 
credit that a bank may grant to any one 


firm or group. Meanwhile, the decree on 
official credit institutions has come into 
force without alteration and has pro- 
voked a number of resignations—from the 
Bank of Spain, the Local Credit Bank, 
the Mortgage Bank, the Industrial Credit 
Bank, the Building Bank. 

Maybe, as cynics say, the whole thing 
is primarily a political gesture. Directors 
in Spain, they say, are either bankers or 
soldiers and the move has been made as 
a sop to the latter who have been press¬ 
ing the government to reduce the hold 
of bankers on directorships. But, if so, 
it will probably have little lasting impact. 
The private banks will appoint stooges to 
replace retiring directors and the govern¬ 
ment may itself whittle down its measures 
through subsequent decrees and adminis¬ 
trative orders, as has happened before. 


Morocco 


Shopping for foreign investment 


France has rediscovered its interest foi 
Morocco. A fortnight ago the French 
agreed to give their former protectorate a 
credit of Fr 80 million. Morocco needs 
foreign money badly. 

Following the Irish lead, the Moroccans 
have learnt that incentives alone will not 
attract foreign investors—they need pro¬ 
motion as well. Recently an investment 
promotion centre (Centre d’Accueil et 
d’Orientation des Investisseurs) was set up 
in Rabat to act as intermediary between 
the Moroccan authorities and investors. 
While Morocco was a French protectorate, 
the French provided most of the capital 
investment, private as well as public. When 
they left in the middle of the fifties, they 
repatriated about £20 million to £25 
million of capital a year. The govern¬ 
ment started to fill the gap through 
an ambitious five-year plan. It was 
financed largely by bank credits, sent 
the economy into an inflationary fever 
and cost it most of its reserves. By 1964, 
Morocco could proudly point to a first 
class road and communications network, 
but little new private investment—despite 
special investment grants, exemption from 
taxes and import duties, and cheap labour. 

The second plan (1965-67) was a lot 
more realistic, but. only 60 per cent of 
the hoped-for private investment was 
attracted. And worse, two very bad 
droughts in 1966 and 1967 led to stagna¬ 
tion and further balance of payment 
troubles. At the end of last year the 


country's reserves of £32 million covered 
only seven weeks' imports. Morocco’s 
standard of living has hardly advanced 
over the last decade in spite of the boom 
in phosphates, foodstuffs and tourism. 
Economic growth of 2-4 per cent per 
annum has been absorbed by equally large 
increases in the population. Nor is there 
much domestic capital around to be in¬ 
vested, though the growing Moroccan 
middle class is responding well to recent 
efforts to encourage private domestic sav¬ 
ings. But most private Moroccan capital 
is still tied up in textile distribution and 
manufacturing, the rich Moroccans' tradi¬ 
tional business. 

The recently published third plan aims 
first at increasing the purchasing power of 
the fanning population (70 per cent of the 
total of 14 million) by major modernisation 
and irrigation schemes, costing about £190 
million (around 45 per cent of total 
public investment between 1968 and 1972). 
More efficient agriculture will boost exports 
and industrial development. Citrus fruit, 
tomatoes and wine arc already major 
export earners. Agriculture provides the 
raw materials for the food processing 
industry, a focal point in industrial develop¬ 
ment plans. 

The government wants investment which 
uses local produce, local labour—and at 
the same time saves foreign exchange. 
Hence chemical and fertiliser companies, 
using the country’s vast phosphate 
resources, sugar refineries (sugar is one of 
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the biggest import items) and cotton pro¬ 
cessing plants are particularly welcome. 
The government hopes for £500 million 
of private and £420 million of public, 
investment during the next five years. 

Though the greater part of foreign 
investment is still French (especially so in 
agriculture) and to a lesser degree Spanish 
(the northern part of the country was 
under Spanish rule), diversification has 
gone some way already. American investors 
were early on the scene. The British really 
only cottoned on to business prospects 
there two or three years ago. Shell, BP, 
Unilever, ICI have got subsidiaries. 
Government efforts have been particularly 
successful in attracting motor vehicles and 
component companies. 

The expansion of the hotel industry is 
also expected to be largely financed by 
private capital. Tourism, priority number 
two in the new plan after agriculture, has 
been growing at 20 per cent a year and is 
by now bringing in about £30 million to 
£35 million a year. 

This time the planners have got their 
priorities right, but there is a fear that 
without drastic administrative reforms, 
which the World Bank has repeatedly 
demanded, the vital plans to increase 
agricultural production are bound to fail. 
For at the moment four ministries are 
involved in decisions in that sector alone. 
And, as happened in tlte second develop¬ 
ment plan, where only 60 per cent of 
agricultural credits available were taken up, 
the funds may be t}icrc, but not enough 
farmers to use them. 
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Britain 


Energy: Lord Robens's farewell 
to Hartlepools 


Coal will never again be used to fuel 
a major British power station. Atomic 
power has been given the go-ahead to 
become the nation’s principal future 
source of electricity generation. This fact, 
hard to absorb in a country still Boating 
on a raft of unmined coal, has been 
rammed home by the decision, announced 
on Wednesday, of Mr Roy Mason, 
Minister of Power, to use nuclear energy 
to drive the 1,250 MW Hartlepools power 
station—sited slap on top of north-east 
England’s principal coalfield. Mr Mason, 
a National Union of Mineworkers’ MP, 
has rejected the pleas of his union and of 
Lord Robens, chairman of the National 
Coal Board, to use coal. 

Atomic power has won the struggle to 
fuel the Hartlepools project (known as 
Seaton Carew when the scheme was first 
mooted) because reactors are cheaper to 
run, although dearer to build, than their 
coal-powered equivalents. Hartlepools is 
the only major power station to be 
authorised this year. Its construction, at 
a cost of £91 milljpri, will mean, Mr 
Mason reckons, that 3*000 miners at three 
high-cost pits will lose their jobs. But even 
their redundancies, with the considerable 
financial cost involved, still cannot make 
the overall costs tip in favour of coal. 

Next year only one large power station, 
that at Heysham (Lancs), is due to be 
approved. Heysham—at 2,500 MW, 
exactly double the size of Hartlepools— 
will certainly go to the atomic industry, 
because Mr Mason is now saying that 
coal-fired stations are too costly to be 
put on round-the-clock running. On that 
basis Heysham, likely to be built in two 
stages at a total cost of at least £150 
million, could not be given to coal. 

Everyone is now anxious not to lower 
further the morale of the coalminers, who 
in the last 12 months have pushed up 
their production by 13.7 per cent to a 
new record output of 39.1 cwts per shift 
per man employed. It is true that 12 new 
coal-fired power stations are presently at 
some stage of construction by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board, but as the 
minimum gestation period of a large 
power station is five years, this figure must 
cut little ice with the miners, as the 
stations concerned were conceived long 


before the present energy crisis. And 
although 75 per cent of installed elec¬ 
tricity generating capacity in 1973-74 will 
be coal-fired, only 33 per cent of power 
on an average winter night will be pro¬ 
duced from coal. 

Mr Mikardo's 
corporation 

The Labour Party executive has been 
persuaded by Mr Ian Mikardo and others 
to demand an extension of state owner¬ 
ship of natural gas and oil, by means of a 
National Hydrocarbons Corporation, in 
the next parliamentary session. Mr Harold 
Wilson will persuade the Government to 
forget the whole idea until Labour’s 1970 
general election manifesto is drawn up. 
This being so, it is no surprise that an 
air of unreality hangs about the NHG pro¬ 
posals, despite their now being published 
as a pamphlet* by the Labour Party. 

The fact that the Government still has 
no clear idea of what it will do with the 
present North Sea exploratory concessions 
(granted by a lory government on a 
6-year basis with half the area reverting 

•National Hydrocarbons Corporation. The 
Labour Party is. 
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to the state after that time) when the finst 
reversions occur in 1970 was the excute for 
setting up a North Sea study group at 
Transport House. The plan for handing 
these areas over to an NHC, which would 
also have powers to operate as an inter¬ 
national oil company, was the result. With 
Labour’s 1968 conference now only weeks 
away, the hydrocarbons corporation idea 
is manna to those rank and file delegates 
in search of new fields in which to exercise 
their old ideas. But once the conference is 
out of the way it would be a major politi¬ 
cal surprise if the Government seriously 
entertained doing anything with the NHC’ 
plan, other than putting it into the 
manifesto pigeonhole. 

Strikes 


A stitch in time 


The case of the Dagenham girl strikers, 
those formidable car-seat stitchers from 
Ford’s whose 27-day strike in June cost a 
fortune in lost car exports, has served to 
emphasise once again the virtues of that 
old saying about justice not only being 
done but being seen to be done. Sir Jack 
Scamp, the reigning solomon of the car 
industry has ruled, in a court of inquiry 
report,* that the 190 ladies of Dagenham 
were not discriminated against because 
of their sex when wage rates were being 
fixed. But in dismissing the equal pay 
facet of the dispute. Sir Jack and his 
colleagues add : “ But it was particularly 
unfortunate that a joint committee which 
had earlier recommended higher profile 
4 markings ’ on five elements of the job 
was not informed that its views had not 
been accepted. ...” 

The Government inquiry emphasises : 
“ Full acceptance can only come from full 
knowledge. The court therefore thinks 
it is essential that as a general rule unions 
should be fully informed of the way job 
evaluation studies are carried out.” Al¬ 
though the latest Scamp report, em¬ 
phasises Ford’s achievement in success¬ 
fully revising the wage structure of 42,000 
hourly paid employees, clearly there were 
mistakes at Dagenham. 

Now that the seat stitchers are to have 
i& joint committee experienced in job-rate 
evaluation go over their pay rates again, 
it is to be hoped that Dagenham’s peace 
wall not be further disturbed. Obviously 
women workers are on the alert for any 
apparent discrimination against them. 
•“Report of a Court of Inquiry under Sir 
Jack Scamp.” HMSO 5s. 




SO 

Rail fares _v._ 

Tough, but right 


Londoners must Ik* beginning tu think that 
the managers of the state transport con¬ 
cerns have something in for them. Since 
1963, their fares have gone up faster than 
those of non-Londoners, and now they 
face another lot of increases. On August 
4th their tube fares went up by an average 
of 14 per cent, and on September 8th 
their rail fares will rise by 7^-10 per cent. 
Since 1963, London rail travellers have 
seen their season tickets rise by 27 per 
cent, and standard rail fares by 15 per 
cent. In the same period the retail price 
index rose by 21 per cent, and non- 
London rail fares, including the ones 
announced for September 8th, have in- 
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creased very roughly by about 14 per cent; 

Why the victimisation ? To some extent 
Londoners have just been unlucky. When 
the Ix)ndon Transport Board's application 
for its whopping tube and bus increases 
came to the Prices and Incomes Board, 
Mr Jones argued that since the board 
supported the principle of handing over 
the LTB to the Greater London Council, 
and since its finances had to be in order 
before that could be done, there was no 
alternative to giving it the fare increases 
which would balance its books. 

British Kail is also clearly turning more 
to charging what the traffic will bear. 
This was the burden of the advice given 
to it by the Prices and Incomes Board, 
when it turned down standard increases in 
non-London fares. BR has now come up 
with its answer, which is as heavily selec¬ 
tive as Mr Jones could wish (and also 
comes into operation, like the London 
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increases, on September 8th). Mostly, it is 
a matter of increasing the, differential 
between first and second class fares. 

These passenger, fare increases should 
bring an estimated £6.1 million, with £2.3 
million of it coming from the London 
area. The standard fare increases rejected 
by the PIB would have only brought in 
about £5.1 million ; this itself shows a 
new willingness to be tough. Freight 
charges are also going up on a selective 
basis, to bring in about £8,8 million more. 
Until they tangled with the PIB, road 
hauliers were getting away with pretty 
regular price increases, whereas BR 
had only hoisted its charges rarely. This 
seems to have been partly due to fear of 
road competition, and partly due to the 
lack of a proper pricing system which the 
PIB complained about Altogether these 
price increases denote a new self- 
confidence at British Rail. 


Scottish Pipe-dreams 

What is happening in the Scottish financial sector , coupled with the assessment of 
it by some well-placed Scotsmen , leads to the conclusion that it is an effective 
northern outpost—but not an independent centre in the making. 


Nationalism runs far deeper in Scotland 
than many Englishmen suspect. Among 
ail the talk of a Scottish economy and a 
Scottish financial sector, a visitor has to 
keep reminding himself that he is not in 
fact in a sovereign independent state. 
There is indeed a wealth of financial talent 
in Scotland and its financial sector does 
have some distinctive features, not least 
the Scottish clearing banks with their 
historic right to issue their own notes 
(beautifully printed at a cost of about 6d 
each). But for all that, and at the risk 
of offending some susceptibilities, Edin¬ 
burgh remains a north British financial 
outpost, not a financial centre in its own 
right. A number of Scottish financiers are 
the first to admit that, and so, by implica¬ 
tion, are all those Scottish businessmen 
who commute to the City of London on 
an average of once a week. 

Not that things are standing still in 
Scotland’s financial scene. This year’s 
merger of the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
the National Commercial Bank of Scot¬ 
land into the National and Commercial 
Banking Group has, in Scottish terms, pro¬ 
duced an even bigger giant than the 
three-way merger of Barclays, Lloyds and 
Martins that was considered unallowable 
dangerous in England.'The National and 
Commercial has almost 55 per cent of all 
Scottish clearing bank deposits ; a com¬ 
bination of Barclays, Lloyds and Martins 
would have had slightly under 50 per cent 
of London clearing bank deposits. What 
remains to be seen is how rapidly rational¬ 
isation will be consummated in fact (i.e., 
how fast branches will actually be closed 
in a country still more overbanked than 
England); and also what next may be 
produced by the innovating drive of Mr 
Ian Macdonald, the group’s vice-chairman. 

More immediately interesting is the re¬ 


organisation under way at the jealously 
independent Bank of Scotland, proudly 
overlooking Edinburgh from the heights 
of the Mound. In some respects, this 273- 
year-old bank is proving itself one of the 
most modern in Britain, and the stream- 
ling now taking place started well before 
the merger of its rivals, though the pace 
has quickened since then. The Bank of 
Scotland was one of those investigated by 
Booz, Allen and Hamilton, the manage¬ 
ment consultants, on behalf of the Prices 
and Incomes Board last year. But instead 
of reacting, as some English banks did, 
with nothing more than high indignation 
at being told that it was 20 per cent over¬ 
staffed, the Bank of Scotland sensibly 
asked Booz, Allen to come back and help 
do something about it. 

In addition, John Tyzack, another 
firm of management consultants, has been 
called in. And instead of merely second¬ 
ing promoted branch managers to highly 
specialised and unfamiliar tasks (a wide¬ 
spread failing among clearing banks) the 
Bank of Scotland has hired a personnel 
consultant from Shell and a (Chartered 
accountant from Fairfields. The bank is 
not just cutting down its staff, (by attri¬ 
tion, not sackings) but is also breaking with 
clearing bank tradition in Britain by 
speeding the promotion of promising man 
while accepting (tacitly encouraging ?) the 
departure dfOf thetoe, whfc are not. 

if is to modernise 
die/routine operations xa i$; branches 
and k is working, towards A sopfoistickted 


that nan tell just' how 

fnif *u<S» real yardstick in clearing bar*- 1 — 
tilin'id dismayed ■ the cort-coni^'” * 
triSUrts cm the 'MbnajpoiieS Cd 
The Bank of Scotland sees 
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modernisation in terms of maintaining its 
ancient independence, and there is no 
reason to doubt its motivation. It has 
already benefited in an odd way from the 
merger of its rivals, because large indus¬ 
trial companies often like to keep accounts 
with more than one bank. Some of those 
who formerly had accounts both at the 
Royal and the National Commercial now 
maintain only one with the merged bank 
and have shifted the other to the Bank of 
Scotland. But the streamlining going on 
at the Bank of Scotland does have the 
incidental effect of making it.more attract¬ 
ive to prospective partners. A takeover 
of this intensely Scottish bank is difficult 
to envisage. But would there really be any 
valid objection to, the acquisition of a 
minority interest by, a London bank 7 
Among the clearers, the National West¬ 
minster might be the obvious candidate 93 
the one not yet linked tp a Scottish, elect¬ 
ing bank,: But, theoretically, a link need 
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not be confined to a clearer’ Mr Aubrey 
Jones of the Prices and Incomes Board 
has suggested unofficially that it might be 
interesting to see a British overseas bank, 
take an interest in a clearing bank. 

The investment trusts of Edinburgh's 
Charlotte Square and of Dundee are the 
institutions that Scottish nationalists (with 
a small “ n ”) have mainly in mind as a 
nucleus when they speak hopefully of 
building up Edinburgh as a distinctive 
financial centre, possibly an international 
one, a sort* of mini-Zurich. There is,a 
good deal of this sort of talk—signifi¬ 
cantly, though, not among investment 
trust managers. It seems a pipe-dream, 
even for an autonomous Scotland. Scot¬ 
land's economy is too small to sustain a 
major financial centre of its own ; and the 
country is too big to be made into a tax 
haven. 

The hopes of creating a distinc¬ 
tive financial centre in Edinburgh rest 
largely on the belief that the expertise of 
Scottish investment trust managers could 
turn that city into an even more important 
entrepot for capital funds. But, in itself, 
the presence of investment trusts does not 
create a financial centre—Boston is not 
one, for all the importance of its invest¬ 
ment banks. Moreover, the Scottish 
investment trusts’ knowledge of the 
American market is no longer the rarity it 
once was on this side of the Atlantic ; and 
far more knowledge of the international 
scene as a whole abounds in New York, 
London, Zurich and Frankfurt. Scottish 
investment trusts add lustre to Scotland, 
hut not very much more in real terms. 
Most of the funds they invest come from 
outside Scotland and an average of 95 per 
cent is invested outside Scotland. If they 
were ever put under pressure in an in¬ 
dependent or semi-independent Scotland 
to invest more of their funds at home, 
some of them would be quite likely to 
move their offices to England, which they 
could do easily enough. And that leads, 
m turn, to the vexed question of invest¬ 
ment in Scotland and how it might he 
affected by a Scottish break from England. 

The most notable feature about invest¬ 
ment in Scotland is the deep reluctance 
among institutions to put money into Scot¬ 
land itself. This is not an indictment of 
Scottish industry ; it simply indicates that 
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Charlotte Square: capital of the trusts 

Scotland does not have (and probably 
could not sustain) the diversity of financial 
institutions that it needs. The clearing 
banks are widely said to be good enough 
about providing normal short-term credit 
requirements. But medium- and longer- 
term lending is another matter. Although 
Mr Macdonald pioneered a merchant 
banking link at the old National Commer¬ 
cial, and although a number of English 
merchant hanks have moved into Scotland 
with much fanfare, and although the 
Industrial and Commercial Finance Cor¬ 
poration, set up by a number of Scottish 
and English banks, is providing risk 
capital on an increasing scale, the fact 
remains that when Scottish industrialists 
need medium- and longer-term finance 
they have to go up to London as like as 
not. It is not just the cachet of one’s 
hankers in the City ; the merchant bank 
representatives in Scotland are often not 
senior enough to take more than routine 
decisions. 

The investment trusts put a mere 5 per 
cent of their funds into Scotland mainly 
because only a few Scottish companies are 
big enough to qualify for the large mini¬ 
mum investment these trusts make. At the 
other end, Scottish insurance companies 
are good about providing capital for small- 
arid medium-sized industry (sometimes as 
consortia), but they do this partly as a 
competitive service to customers, not 
because it is always especially attractive 
for jthem. In between these extrentes, 
there is often a gap in the financing 
, spectrum that has to he filled from 
London. 

Ffowever, m addition to these structural 
deficiencies, there are some real disincen¬ 
tives to investment in Scotland. One 
institution, asked why one of its upit trusts 
had performed so poorly compared with 
its others, admitted that that one had been 
concentrated on investment in Scottish 
industry but that the portfolio was, npw 
being changed away from that concentra- 
, tion, Thop is one othepblemisfi, thafean 
be dragged m, at thi* point, A gopd many 
investment managers complain that where 
,they once put about half their business 


through Scottish stockbrokers that pro¬ 
portion has now dwindled to about 10 per 
cent, because Scottish brokers have not 
kept up with their rivals in London in 
providing the investment analysis institu¬ 
tions required. Wood Mackenzie, of Edin¬ 
burgh, was cited by some institutions as a 
rare exception to this rule and has been 
duly rewarded with institutional business. 
There will probably have to he more 
mergers among brokers to create the 
resources needed for more comprehensive 
market analysis. 

What would happen to investment in 
Scotland, and to the financial structure, 
if the country should become independent 
or nearly so ? Scottish authorities would 
he concerned to attract industry just to 
Scotland, by contrast with the Board of 
Trade and others in London, who are 
concerned to channel investment to the 
development areas as a whole, rather than 
any single region. That much would be 
a gain. But against that some outside 
investors might be daunted. As long ago 
as 1924 the Ford Motor Company 
plumped for Dagenham rather than Ren¬ 
frew, intimidated by the unfamiliarity of 
Scottish law on land titles and by the 
prospect (even then) of a Scottish national¬ 
ist breakaway. Such fears could be 
revived. Thev would l>e if a Scottish 
nationalist government ever came to 
resemble some of the present local govern¬ 
ments (such as Glasgow’s, where the cost 
of council housing has pushed rates in the 
shopping district to about twice the level 
of those in London’s Oxford Street). And 
nationalist pressures to invest more funds 
in Scotland could deplete not just the 
ranks of investment trusts now living there, 
but of insurance companies, too, who, 
privately (arid sensibly) talk of themselves 
as British rather than Scottish institutions. 


Scottish Clearing Banks 
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The markets: brief panic 


The immediate impact of the Czech crisis 
on the financial markets was to knock 
down sterling and also equities in London 
and on the continent, while pushing up 
gold and silver prices. Yet all this looked 
like a mere reflex reaction to political 
crisis ; a very modest panic and one that 
promised to he short-lived. Investors are 
not expecting a war over Czechoslovakia 
any more than anyone else is and it is 
difficult to see any real reason why market 
prices should he affected. Our correspon¬ 
dents report in more detail: 

The immediate reaction of American 
investors to the news of the Soviet block's 
invasion of Czechoslovakia was remark¬ 
ably unflappable. Reason : all the stock 
markets in America were closed on Wed¬ 
nesday, as part of a continuing pro¬ 
gramme of mid-week shutdowns to permit 
securities firms' harried back office staff’s 
to catch up with paperwork backlogs. 
This closedown was hailed as an un¬ 
qualified blessing by brokers who said they 
were sure it averted a wave of panicky 
selling. Brokers were ready for a rush of 
business on 'Thursday morning, but they 
had the London market's behaviour as a 
guide. In London, the initial reaction 
of jobbers was to mark prices down, and 
at noon the Financial Times industrial 
ordinary share index was 3.8 points 
down from the previous night's all-time 
high. The tendency was for the market 
to turn on its old favourites, the overseas 
stocks, with the exception of mining, issues. 
By that time, fear had subsided and the 
view began to assert itself that the invasion 
was murder for the Czechs, a tragedy ’for 
humanity, but nothing to do with share 
prices. Considering how little business 
western firms have at stake, and that the 
Hungarian rebellion ha'll already shown 
that this is not the stuff that world wars 
are made of, it was a logical attitude, but 
later in the day sellers made the fail up 
to 5.2 points. By Thursday nonchalance 
had reappeared. It was Wednesday in 
reverse. Initial mark-ups were consoli¬ 
dated during the day. 

Gilt-edgqdjUliocktf took quite a tumble, 
up to jtMptai Wednesday, in line with 
sterling, Btujalxnu half the tosses were 
recouped on 1 Thursday. Continental and 
AuttMifch niarjtet* were naturally 


In contrast to the self-imposed silence 
in American stock markets on Wednesday 
it was business as usual in the money and 
bond markets, but precious little business 
was done as investors held back from 
making commitments awaiting clarifica¬ 
tion of the American Government's posi¬ 
tion with respect to the Czechoslovakian 
affair. Interest rates in the credit 
markets accordingly rose, but only 
moderately. What rise did occur was 
mainly because of the still fairly high cost 
of bank loans to finance dealers' inven¬ 
tories of unsold securities, causing some 
to mark down prices, enriching yields 
a bit. 

The rise in interest rates growing out of 
the Czech crisis ran counter to a declining 
trend that had been previously under way 
in America since early July. That decline 
had been dramatised as recently as August 
15th by the Federal Reserve Board's sur¬ 
prise approval of a cut in the discount rate 
to f)i% for the Minneapolis reserve district. 
Although the Richmond district similarly 
cut its rate the next day the other ten 
reserve districts, including the powerful 
New York Reserve Bank, refrained from 
immediately following suit. Their reason 
for abstaining was clear enough, since 
early in July, when the new Federal tax 
boost and other fiscal restraints went into 
effect, the Federal Reserve system had 
encouraged a slight slide in market in¬ 
terest rates, by moving away somewhat 
from an extremely restrictive monetary 
policy. 

The discount reduction by the Minne¬ 
apolis and Richmond districts was gener¬ 
ally regarded as confirming this declining 
trend. The other districts, howevei, held 
out initially at least, to undei score their 
contention that inflationary forces were 
still too strong in the economy to justify a 
discount rate cut at that juncture. At no 
time after the Czechoslovakian news was 
assimilated as a factor affecting American 
money markets last week did professional 
traders l>eT»eve that its impact would be 
much of a deterrent to an accelerating 
decline in American interest rates. This 
was 4 on the assumption that there was 
littty that Washington would, or could, 
do to stop a Russian imposed talution in 
Prague. Hence it, was; considered*unlikely 
that the American treasury would in¬ 


crease its borrowing demands on the 
nation’s credit markets. The consensus, 
to the contrary, gathers force that money 
is likely to grow all the more accessible 
and less costly in the United States, to 
counter expected slowing in the economy 
resulting from the disinflationary fiscal 
restraints, Prague or no Prague. 

Plessey 

Seconds out 


A company big enough to take its place 
beside the world giants and with higher 
sales than Britain's General Electric will 
be formed if the bid by Plessey for 
English Electric is successful. But Plessey 
may l)e assumed to have a fight on its 
hands. The chairman of English Electric, 
Lord Nelson of Stafford, said he could 
not at first sight see the industrial logic 
of the merger. Earlier an English Electric 
spokesman had said that this was not an 
agreed merger, and that the bid came like 
a bolt from the blue. Not, apparently, 
to everyone. There was some activity in 
EE shares a few weeks ago, as rumours of 
just such a bid passed around the stock 
exchange. 

Plessey is offering shares and convertible 
loan stock worth 69s 7jd, with Plessey’s 
own shares at 35s gd. EE shares are 16s 
up since the announcement, at 68s 6d, 
indicating the market’s view that the like¬ 
lihood of a profitable battle is enough to 
offset the possibility that Plessey will be 
defeated. This bid is worth 25 times 
earnings, and EE has forecast same-again 
profits for 1968. 

An initial fall in Plessey shares showed 
that members did not share their board’s 
interest in EE. But the market’s interest 
returned on evaluation of the forecast of 
pretax profits for Plessey of £19.25 mn in 
the year to June, 1969, compared with 
£15.9 mn for the past year. This, besides 
making Plessey shares attractive for their 
own sake, on a P/E ratio of 23, gives solid 
backing, to the share-exchange terms. 
And in fact there is no need for Plessey 
shareholders to object to taking on EE in 
spite of the dilution of their electronics 
interests. 

English Electric shares were not a 
glamovir counter in the market, partly on 
account of the group’s chronic shortage 
of cash. Yet it has a £ijq mn turnpvcr 
in communications and auttfftiatian, out 
of its total of £412 mn, making it rather 
bigger in this field than v Plessey' itself* 
more than 80% of whose £170 mn sales 
is of these products. 
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One of the most 
talented strippers 
in Hamburg works 

for Lufthansa. 



You won’t see Herman Pietsch's name in bright lights. 

He performs at the Lufthansa maintenance center in Hamburg strip¬ 
ping down and inspecting new replacement parts for our Boeing jets. 

Why do we have to inspect new parts? 

We don't have to. But we take flying so seriously that we call in spare 
parts for periodic inspection from our bases all over the world. Even if 
they haven't been used. 

It’s unlikely you care about the spare booster pump we keep on hand 
in Santiago. Chile. The one we fly to Hamburg for inspection after six 
months even if it hasn't pumped once. 

You care about the booster pump that pumps on the jet you fly on. 

But that’s the point. If our mechanics take such good care of our unu¬ 
sed parts, imagine how they take care of the parts we use. 


@ Lufthansa 

The German Airline 






FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK NEW YORK MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


First National City Travelers Checks offer you help when 
travelling. How? By protecting your cash from loss or theft. 
That’s our form of travellers aid. 


Our travellers cheques are just like cash. Only better. When 
cash is lost or stolen, it's gone forever. 

When First National City Travelers Checks y 

are lost or stolen, you can get your money rial Iw 
back fast. We’ve built a worldwide network ILMjMlai 
of over 25,000 banking offices where you llaVBWI 


you help when ' can get on-the-spot refunds. (Thousands more re 
m loss or theft. points than any other travellers cheque.) 

Acceptability? The Everywhere Cheques are issued bv 
ily better. When leader in worldwide banking: First National City £ 

They're known and welcomed in more 
h i .. , | j m. a million places around the globe. 

rial NatKMUH vfCy F *rst National City Travelers Check: 

TmuiIam iHUnawir 80,(1 ^ 1x901(8 everywhere. 
irtlVUKa a vnCvRa We'd call that travellers aid. Wouldn’t / 


We'd call that travellers aid. Wouldn’t / 
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Plenty quotes the usual reasons of 
economy of scale and competitiveness 
with overseas companies. In foreign 
markets, it says, it is competing with 
EE in some ranges and selling com¬ 
plementary products in others. In both 
cases, marketing will be more effective if 
the two merge, and in radio and related 
fields, air defence and data handling 
Plessey says, the competition between the 
two is marring the effectiveness of their 
competition against foreign companies. 
The combined group could do what 
neither company can at present—offer a 
complete range of communications 
equipment, as can International Tele¬ 
phone and Telegraph and Siemens, 
among others. 

Nor is the remainder of English Electric 
deadbeat. For some years the group has 
been concentrating its activities into fields 
where it could command a decent slice, 
say a quarter, of the market. On the heavy 
side it has reached that position in 
generating plant, transformers, and all but 
the largest switchgear. Lord Nelson's con¬ 
tention is based on this side of the firm, 
which he argues will fall into the hands 
of a company with no experience of the 
business. 

Two special circumstances attach to 
this situation. One is the interest of the 
Industrial Reorganisation Corporation, 
taken at the time of English Electric's 
acquisition of Elliott Automation. The 
IRC holds £15 mn of convertible loan 
stock in EE. The IRC is not, at least at 
this stage, getting involved in the bid, 
and Plessey is consulting it about the loan 
holding. Taking on such a cash shortage 
in any case with EE, Plessey will 
presumably not want to increase it if it 
can help it. 

The other exceptional circumstance is 
the interest of both companies m the new 
group, International Computers. If Plessey 
succeeds in its bid, it will double its stake 
in ICL to 36%. Other shareholders— 
53i% of the capital belongs to former 
shareholders of International Computers 
and Tabulators, including Vickers and 
Ferranti, and ig£% to the government— 
may not feel that this is what they 
intended. 


Tobacco companies 

Transatlantic 
smoke signals 

So now Philip Morris is bidding for 
Godfrey Phillips, a small but wholesome 
British tobacco firm, after being beaten 
by its compatriot, American Tobacco, 
out of the field fot Gallahei. But it is not 
really a marnage on the rebound . the idea 
had been under discussion for years, long 
before Philip Morris ever started thinking 
about Gallaher. 

The £92 mn bid for half of Gallaher 
and the £11.5 mn offer for Godfrey 
Phillips were not meant to be mutually 
exclusive. Control of Gallaher, with a 
27% market share in this country, would 
have meant a massive penetration in 
Britain. For Godfrey Phillips (making 
Abdulla and de Reszke, among other 
things), the British side of its operations 
is relatively unimportant : 8% of its 
profits originate abroad. Its main activi¬ 
ties are in Australia, India and Pakistan, 
with some interests in Ceylon and New 
Zealand. Philip Morris bought a 13% 
share in the Australian market from 
Gallaher some time ago. The new 


acquisition will boost this to 27%—still 
lagging behind Brituh-American Tobacco 
and Carreras, but much closer. 

After its defeat in the Gallaher battle, 
Philip Morris has taken no chances with 
its new hid. The terms are 145s for each 
£ 1 quoted share against a price of 119s on 
Friday night (a 178 exit P/E ratio), and 
14s 6d each for the 2s unquoted ordinary 
shares held by the directors and their 
families The point is that this last cate¬ 
gory carries j6°/> of the votes, for 
5 3°» of the purchase price, and that the 
board has contracted to sell its holding in 
advance, so the deal is almost certain to 
go through 

(Godfrey Phillips has done very well in 
recent years (pretax profits more than 
doubled m the last four years, to £2.4 
mn in 1967), but probably feels that its 
sire makes it too vulnerable in an industry 
dominated by giants. Add to this the fact 
that Philip Morris and Godfrey Phillips 
have had licensing and marketing tie-ups 
for years, and the bid becomes fairly un¬ 
surprising. 

Brewing 

Dutch courage 

Just nine months after taking over 
d’Oranjeboom, Allied Breweries has 
made a bid for another Dutch brewer, 
De Drie Hoefijgeys, of Breda. The bid, all 
in f% convertible bonds, is worth about 
£10 mn. If it is successful (and it is 
recommended by the directors of Breda), 
Allied will have spent altogether £16 mn, 
to become the Netherlands second biggest 
brewery behind Heineken. This is small 
beer for the giant Allied, whose £199 mn 
stock market valuation is more than three 
times that of Heineken. The British 
invasion of continental brewing is now 
well under way (Allied already has its 
stake in Skol). 

Economies of scale apply markedly in 
brewing, in both production and distri¬ 
bution, and mergers between British 
brewers have become part of stock market 
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life. The merger process reflects the 
aggressive attitude of The company 
managers here in the face of expensive 
mutual competition and the ability of 
the London stock market to handle ; the 
takeover process. There is now little room 1 * 
left for further takeovers on any scale, 
however, without arousing the Monopolies 
Commission and the Board of Trade, not 
to mention the wrath of the British beer 
drinker, whose love of his local brew, 
Europeans may like to know, ran be as 
strong as theirs. So the industry’s growth 
complex is finding an outlet in northern 
Europe, where the breweries and their 
shareholders will have to meet le deft 
anglais either by submitting or by merging 
before the British get there. The Breda 
takeover has been well received in the 
Netherlands, and the Dutch directors 
actually took the initiative by approaching 
Allied after finding that the British were 
treating d'Oranjeboom’s management 
well. The tightly controlled German 
breweries may yet unlock themselves for 
the British. 

The Allied takeover technique of using 
convertible bonds has the advantage that 
the interest payments are deducted from 
taxable income, and so are cheaper than 
equal dividends, paid after corporation 
tax has been levied. The 1 Kinds also add 
to Allied's fixed interest gearing, which 
works strongly in favour of the share¬ 
holders when profits rise. (Allied's last 
balance sheet shows that loan capital 
represented no less than 30% of 
net assets.) The conversion, which can he 
first exercised in January, 1973, values 
the shares at only a shilling above the 
current market price of 19s io£d, so if 
all goes well for Allied the bondholders 
should see the bonds rise in line with the 
shares while providing a good income. 

In the first 32 weeks of the current 
year, which ends on September 30th, 
Allied's pre-tax profits were admittedly 
down a shade and since corporation tax 
has been raised, the post-tax position is 
worse. This downturn, however, largely 
reflected the introduction of the breath¬ 
alyser, which redured l>eer sales. Recently 
buoyancy has returned to the market, and 
the company expects profits for the year 
to be much the same as last year. 

Bowater Paper 

Aklamper for the 
market 


Bowater Papers half-year results did not 
really warrant the red pencil that was 
taken out for them in the stock market 
even before the invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Admittedly when pre-tax profits 
for the six months are up, even by only 
3i%> with the 1967 figures adjusted for 
devaluation, it is disappointing that the 
American tax surcharge and other higher 
taxes take just about all the gain away. 
Afljd more so to be told by retiring chair- 
;n, Sir Christopher Chancellor, not to 



expect the full year's profits to be 
“materially” above last year’s. 

But more than this should not have 
been expected. The lot of smaller, home- 
based paper companies has improved 
recently, but British profits arc only a 
third of Bowater’s total. The bulk comes 
from North America, where economic 
conditions are dull and the Vietnam war 
still casts its shadow. And the tax rises 
were a major leason for the reduction 
in dividend that caused so much con¬ 
troversy in March. Nor is it surprising that 
there is no mention of reinstating it this 
year. The cut was designed to match this 
year’s profits, as well as last year’s. 

But although investors were evidently 
expecting too much from Bowater, the 
recovery in the share price since they hit 
bottom is justified for the more patient. 
The improvement in the British packaging 
market should continue and when the 
longed-for revival in American newsprint 
consumption does take place, it should do 
great things for the company. In any 
case the whole production of the new 
newsprint machine in South Carolina, 
the biggest in the world, will be taken 
by Bowater’s partner in the venture, the 
Newhouse group of newspapers. Any 
further improvements in pre-tax profits 
will, it is to be hoped, not be eroded by 
yet more new taxes. 
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Earnings for 1968 may not be as good 
as last year’s, but if they are, the shares 
at 52s 4}d are selling for 16 times earnings. 
Considering the recovery potential, this 
seems to make ample allowance for the 
possibility of more disappointment at the 
year-end. 

Staveley Industries 

Still out of luck 


Staveley Industries is an investment 
adviser’s headache: something always 
seems to go wrong, even when the com¬ 
pany has made the right moves, as it has 
recently. The 1967 results were disappoint¬ 
ing because stock devaluation had to be 
absorbed. Now the profits figures for the 
half year to March 31st show a sharp 
decline on last year, from £1.1 mn to 
£744,000. The trouble ^his time was the 
machine tool cycle, which has been in the 
sharp downswing phase. Alfred Herbert, 
the other big machine tool group, had 
just as poor results to announce a month 
ago, but at least it held its dividend, 
whereas Staveley has passed its interim 
altogether and is not deciding on the final 
untii the year’s profits are known. 

This is all the more sad because Staveley 
has developed its business sensibly. Com¬ 
panies have been taken over, their assets 
have been transferred to other members 
of the group and empty factories sold at 
a profit. Unhappily, the group's develop¬ 
ment has made heavy inroads into cash. 
Net overdrafts at the end of last Septem¬ 
ber were £6.3 mn, so the company was 
left vulnerable to any fall in cash flow, 
which was in turn under pressure from the 
high cost of servicing debt. Staveley’s 
chemical, electrical, and foundries and 
abrasive divisions, though doing well, are 
not doing as well as expected. They are, 
in any case, not the sort of activities to 
back a cyclical business, because they 
tend to become caught in the same cycle 
themselves or do not generate large enough 
compensating profits and cash flows. 

The market, of course, could take the 
realist's view: there is a machine tool 
cycle, so there is a machine tool profit 
cycle, which encourages a dividend cycle 
as well. But British investors do not take 
to cyclical analysis, and they hate dividend 
cuts. The company might decide to hold 
some cash back in good times to pay 
unchanged dividends in bad. But com' 
panics which fall behind in the dividend 
race are not popular, even now, when the 
emphasis is supposedly on earnings. The 
answer to the problem could be to 
diversify into less cyclical industries, 
although this policy can lead to manage¬ 
ment difficulties. 

At 32s, Staveley’s shares do not look 
immediately attractive The outlook f<> r 
the next 12 months is poor. Yet thfe com¬ 
pany could come out of the machine 
tool cycle quickly and profitably. If the 
shares fell again they could be cheap to a 
potential bidder looking at the long-term 
potential of Staveley’s\bu$ines# 
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These Debentures were offered and sold outside the United States. 
This advertisement appears Of a matter of record only 

$20,000,000 


August 16 , 1968 


Cummins International Finance Corporation 

5% Subordinated Guaranteed Convertible Debentures Due 1988 

Convertible on and after May /, 1969 into Common Stock of. Unconditionally 
Guaranteed as to Payment of Principal Premium, if any , and Interest 
by, and Subordinated to Certain Present and Future Indebtedness of 

Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 


Banca Commerciale Italiana 


The First Boston Corporation 
Banca Nazionale del Lavoro 


S. G.Warburg & Co. 

Limited 


Algemene Bank Nederland N.V. American Express Securities S.A. Amsterdam-Rotterdam Bank N.V. 
Arnhold and S. Bleichroeder Baer Securities Corporation Banca d’America e d’Italia 

Inc. 

Banca Nazionale deH’Agricoltura Banca Private Finanziaria Banca Provinciate Lombarda 

Banco di Roma Bank of London & South America Bankhaus Friedrich Simon K.G. a. A. 

Limited 

Banque de Bruxelles S.A. Banque Lambert S.C.S. Banque Nationale de Paris 

Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas Banque Rothschild Baycrische Vereinsbank Bear, Stearns & Co. 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft Gunnar B#hn & Co. A/S Burkhardt & Co. 


Credit Commerciale de France S.A. 


Credit Lyonnais 


Commerzbank 

AktlenreBcllschaft 

The Deltec Banking Corporation Den Danske Landmandsbank 

Limited 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Dominick & Dominick, 

Incorporated 

Euramerica-Finanziaria Internationale S.p.A. Finacor Frankfurter Bank 


Cazenove & Co. 
Credito Italiano 


Deutsche Bank 

Aktleneesellscliaft 

Dresdner Bank 

Aktlenresellsrhaft 

Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Hambros Bank Hayden, Stone Hill, Samuel & Co. 

Limited Incorporated Limited 

Investors Bank Luxembourg S.A. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 

Kredietbank N.V. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. International 


Lazard Brothers & Co. 

Unite* 

Libert Peterbroeck Securities S.A. 
Model, Roland & Co., Inc. 


Lehman Brothers 
Mees & Hope 
Samuel Montagu & Co. 


Hollandsche Bank-Unie N.V. 
Kitcat & Aitken Kleinwort, Benson 

Unite* 

Kuwait Investment Company S.AJC. 
Lepercq.de Neuflize & Co. 

Incorporated 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith 

Securities Underwriter Limited 

Morgan & Cie International S.A. 


Morgan Grenfell & Co. de Neuflize, Schlumberger, Mallet & Cie New York Hanseatic International Ltd. 

Unite* 

Sal. Oppenheim jr. & Cie Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons 


F. S. Smithers & Co. 


J. Henry Schroder Wagg & Co. 

Limited 

Sociltl G£n£rale 


Smith, Barney & Co. 

Incorpoiated 

Stockholms Enskilda Bank Strauss, Turnbull & Co. 

C.G.Trinkaus 
Wertheim & Co. 


Swiss American Corporation 


Weeden & Co. 

Incorporated 


Pierson, Heldring & Pierson 
Skandinaviska Banken 
Sociltl G6n£rale de Banque S A. 
Svenska Handelsbanken 
S.G. Warburg & Co. 

(Frankfurt) 

White, Weld & Co. 
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DISTILLERS 

The following are excerpts from the Statement by the Chairman, Mr. 
Alex McDonald, which has been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 31st March, 1968. 


SALE OF CHEMICAL AND 
PLASTICS INTERESTS TO 
THE BRITISH 
PETROLEUM COMPANY 
LIMITED 

It will be recalled that under a 
contract dated 30th March, 1967, 
all our chemical and plastics 
interests, other than those con¬ 
cerned with the manufacture and 
sale of carbon dioxide, were, to be 
sold to B.P. The total of the con¬ 
siderations for the various interests 
was to be 19 million fully paid £1 
ordinary shares of B.P. and, sub¬ 
ject to certain adjustments, £25 
million in cash. The interests 
included holdings in companies 
jointly owned with other parties 
and the agreement for sale was, 
in such eases, subject to the con¬ 
sent of the partners. 

As was stated last year, our 
partners in Bakclite Xylonite 
Limited did not consent to the 
transfer of our interest in that 
company, which continues. Sub¬ 
sequently, Dow Chemical Inter¬ 
national A.G. declined to agree 
to the transfer to B.P. of our 
interest in Distrene Limited. The 
exclusion of Bakclite Xylonite and 
of Distrene, together with the 
operation of certain adjustments 
required under the contract, have 
had the effect of reducing the 
total cash element of the con¬ 
sideration by C15.3 million. 

The only interests remaining at 
31st March, 1968, to be trans¬ 
ferred to B.P. were our invest¬ 
ments in Distugil S.A. and 
Hcrdillia Chemicals Limited. The 
transaction in connection with 
Distugil has since been completed. 
As regards Hcrdillia. an Indian 


company, the formalities in this 
case are extensive but we have no 
reason to believe that the trans¬ 
action will not be completed. 

The interest in Distrene Limited 
was later sold to the Dow com¬ 
pany. 

GENERAL 
OBSERVATIONS 
ON RESULTS 

Thr Accounts for the year to 
31st March, 1968, show a profit 
for the Group after depreciation 
of £41.1 million compared with 
£35.8 million last year. 

The profits of our Whisky and 
C»in interests have shown a 
marked increase over those of 
the previous year. Higher export 
sales, latterly at thr enhanced 
prices introduced following de¬ 
valuation, and to a lesser rxtrnt 
exceptional activity in the home 
trade prior to the Budget, con¬ 
tributed to this result. 

Income from quoted invest¬ 
ments increased by some £3.5 
million due in the main to the 
first year’s income from the 
Company's holding of B.P. 
ordinary stock. 

From the profit of £41.1 million 
must be deducted £1(1.3 million 
in respect of taxation and there¬ 
after the net profit attributable 
to the Company is £24.8 million 
compared with £21.8 million in 
the previous year. Your Directors 
now recommend a final dividend 
on the ordinary capital of 6.385% 
which with the interim of 5%., 
already paid will make a total 
distribution of 11.385% com¬ 
pared with 11% last year. H.M. 
Treasury has consented to the 


increase of .385% which is in 
line with the Government's prices 
and incomes policy. 

SCOTCH WHISKY 

The operational efficiency of 
our malt and grain distilleries has 
been well maintained. With the 
commencement of malting by the 
new large modern drum maltings 
at Orel Distillery and Hillside 
Distillery, to which my prede¬ 
cessor referred last year, the bulk 
of our floor maltings has been 
closed down, resulting in sub¬ 
stantial savings in production 
costs. 

On loth May, 19(18, we were 
greatly honoured by the presence 
of ILK.II. Princess Alexandra, 
who graciously performed the 
opening ceremony on the com¬ 
pletion of the extensions to the 
blending and bottling facilities of 
John Walker & Sons Limited. 

As regards the home market, 
consolidation by the Finance Act, 
1967, of the 10% duty surcharge 
imposed in July, 1966, had a very 
depressing effect upon sales during 
the first few months of the finan¬ 
cial year. However, following 
upon the devaluation of sterling 
in November, the Industry shared 
in the unprecedented buying 
indulged in by the public. This 
inflated sales until the Budget of 
19th March, 1968. Consequently, 
sales by the Industry for the year 
to 31st March, 1968, showed an 
increase of some 9% over the 
previous year but, as was to be 
rxpected, this prc-Budget buying 
has been offset by a substantial 
diminution in sales during sub¬ 
sequent months. I am pleased to 


say that sales by Group Com¬ 
panies increased during the year 
by a greater percentage than thosr 
of the Industry as a whole. 
“ Haig ” remains very firmly in 
its position as the leading brand 
in the home market and 
“ Dewar’s ’’ has become quite out¬ 
standingly popular in Scotland 
without significant detriment to 
any of our other brands. 

Before the Budget, The Scotch 
Whisky Association made a strong 
plea to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a reduction in duty 
to assist the Industry in export 
markrts, as in recent years there 
are good grounds for believing 
that each successive increase in 
the British duty has been 
imitated by other Government* 
seeking additional revenue. At 
the same time the Association 
observed that, for the sake of the 
country's balance of payments 
position, there was an urgent need 
in the national interest to en¬ 
courage the consumption of home- 
produced commodities and dis¬ 
courage imports. 

Despite, these representations, 
the Industry was dealt another 
severe blow. This was the fourth 
increase since 1964, when thr 
duty was 27/- per bottle. It i s 
now' 40/-. 

Total Industry exports row 
during the year from 41,73 a - ! ^' 
proof gallons to 46447,261 proof 
gallons or by 11.3%. T he U.S.A 
imported more than half of thi* 
quantity, some 25 million prool 
gallons, and showed an iucrca» 

of i<»%. The popularity of Scotch 

Whisky in France continued u ’ 
grow rapidly and exports * n ' 
creased by 23.6% to over ‘ 
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million proof gallons. The duty 
there has since been raised. 
Exports to Venezuela, Italy and 
Australia also showed notable 
increases, although the Australian 
market barely recovered from a 
previous heavy increase in import 
duty imposed in 1965. 

The Group continued to secure 
a leading share in these shipments 
of Scotch Whisky throughout the 
world. In the U.S.A., Dewar's 
“ White Label ” had a particularly 
good year and joined “ Johnnie 
Walker ” in shipping over 1 
million cases to that market alone. 

The brands which our com¬ 
panies ship in bulk to the U.S.A. 
made satisfactory progress. The 
Industry increase in this category 
was 21% and I am glad to report 
that sales of our brands, backed 
by considerable advertising and 
promotion, grew faster than those 
of the Industry as a whole. 

Our major brands maintain a 
very strong position in Europe. 
“ Johnnie Walker ” is extremely 
popular, particularly in France, 
Belgium and Italy, where it leads 
the market. In Germany, 41 Black 
& White " and 44 Vat (>9 ” con¬ 
tinue in strong demand. 

In Australia, Group brands 
shared well in the recovery of 
the market and here again 
“ Johnnie Walker ” is predomi¬ 
nant. The South African market 
remains very firm with “ White 
Horse ” continuing to be the 
market leader. 

Shipments to Canada have been 
particularly disappointing. This 
is partly due to a change in stock¬ 
ing policy by the Provincial 
Uquor Commissions. In fact, 
sales of Scotch Whisky did rise 
in Canada during the year but 
price increases made by the 
Liquor Boards, again involving 
discriminatory mark-ups against 
Scotch Whisky, continued to 
prevent any substantial progress. 
Your Company strongly supports 
The Scotch Whisky Association in 
its, endeavours to have these 
mark-ups reduced to a level 
corresponding to those applied to 
Canadian domestic spirits. It 


should be noted that Canada has 
a very favourable balance of pay¬ 
ments position in relation to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Japanese market, although 
showing an increase of over 
250,000 proof gallons—equivalent 
to 64%—remains a great problem 
for the major exporters of brands 
of Scotch Whisky, including your 
Company. Exports of Scotch 
Whisky in bottle to Japan repre¬ 
sent less than 1 % of the total 
quantity of whisky consumed in 
that market. Importation of 
Scotch Whisky in bottle is subject 
to strict control and to a discrimi¬ 
natory system of import duties and 
consequently very little of the 
market increase took this form. 
The expansion in shipments 
mainly consisted of malt whisky 
exported in bulk by a few dis¬ 
tillers and brokers for use by the 
Japanese domestic industry to 
improve the flavour of some of 
their brands of Japanese whisky. 
With the assistance of our 
Government, we are pressing very 
hard for this market to become 
more open to our goods. A 
promise was recently obtained that 
import control would be removed 
by 1973. Since then, however, the 
existing discriminatory rates of 
tax' on Scotch Whisky in bottle 
have been raised even further. 
Thus the prospective removal of 
import control seems likely to 
prove a Pyrrhic victory. 

Devaluation of the £ last 
November is not expected to have 
a significant effect upon the 
volume of exports of Scotch 
Whisky for, owing to the imposi¬ 
tion in most export markets of 
relatively heavy import duties, 
the price in sterling is not a 
major factor in determining 
local consumer prices. The 
export price of standard brands of 
Scotch Whisky was raised by some 
11% and, provided this can be 
maintained, it will more than 
compensate for immediate in¬ 
creases in bottling and selling 
costs. As regards increases in the 
cost of production of Scotch 
Whisky itself, the main impact 
upon the Group profit will of 
course be deferred until the 


whisky produced for our own use 
at the current cost of production 
reaches maturity and this cost 
forms a debit against the then 
selling price. 

GIN 

Group brands showed increased 
sales over the previous year and 
44 Gordon’s ” continued to be by 
far the leading seller in the home 
market. 

In the export field, following 
devaluation prices were increased 
in the North American market 
“ Tanqueray ” Gin continued its 
remarkable expansion in the 
United States and since its recent 
introduction in Canada, is also 
making good progress there. In 
the remainder of the world, our 
brands have shown a substantial 
increase in shipments over the 
previous year. 

FOOD GROUP 

Due to rising costs and the 
Government standstill 011 prices 
affecting the major part of the 
year, sales of bakers’ compressed 
yeast were somewhat less re¬ 
munerative than previously. 
Despite strong competition, ex¬ 
ports of active dried yeast, latterly 
assisted to some extent by 
devaluation, have increased and 
sales of other foodstuffs by The 
United Yeast Company and its 
subsidiaries were also somewhat 
higher. 

As the expansion in sales of 
our meat products and canned 
fruits and vegetables to the 
catering trade has been restricted 
by insufficient productive capa¬ 
city, a new meat products 
factory is being constructed at 
Skclmcrsdalc, near Liverpool, 
and a substantial expansion of 
our canning facilities is being 
provided at Stratford-upon-Avon. 

THE DISTILLERS 
COMPANY (CARBON 
DIOXIDE) LIMITED 

Prices again came under 
pressure but profitability was 
maintained in the face of rising 


costs as a result of economies 
which derived partly from scale 
and partly from various produc¬ 
tivity improvements. 

BAKEL 1 TE XYLONI TE 
LIMITED 

Bakelite Xylonite, in which we 
are an equal partner with Union 
Carbide Corporation, U.S.A., 
manufactures a wide range of 
plastics and resins, as well as 
fabricating finished articles for 
use by industry and the public. 
Brand names include BEX house- 
wares, BEX-BISSELL home care 
appliances, HALEX toothbrushes, 
combs and nurscryware and 
WARERITE decorative lami¬ 
nates. The company has recently 
undergone a considerable internal 
reorganisation and it is encourag¬ 
ing that its profits in the calendar 
year 1987 showed a substantial 
improvement over those of 1966. 

PERSONNEL 

'This has been far from an easy 
year for our personnel and the 
results achieved are a tribute to 
the energy and enthusiasm with 
which they have tackled the many 
problems which came before 
them. I am sure it would be your 
wish that I should say here how 
much the shareholders and the 
Board appreciate the efforts they 
have made to sustain the develop¬ 
ment of the Company, not only in 
this country, but abroad. 

FUTURE PROSPECTS 

’The year 1968/9 will see the 
income of the Company aug¬ 
mented by a full year’s benefit 
from the revised export prices' 
following upon devaluation. There 
are some signs that the higher 
prices for standard brands intro¬ 
duced at the end of last year are 
being eroded by the intensity of 
competition but at this stage we 
do not expect this trend to offset 
fully the effect of the adjustment 
made. Costs continue to increase 
hut I atn reasonably confident 
that the current year’s trading will 
show' an improvement upon the 
figures now before you. 
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Marl - Germany 

CONTINUING GROWTH OF EXPORTS— 
CURRENT YEAR SHOWS GOOD PROGRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of 
CHEMISCHE WERKE HULS 
AG, was held in Marl on July 10, 
1968. 

The Chairman of the Board of 
Management (Var stand), Prof. 
Dr Franz Bkoich, reported on 
the outstanding events of 1967 and 
on the progress made during the 
first six months of the current year. 
The following are extracts from 
his speech: — 


DR FRANZ BROICH 

“ Despite the economic situation 
produced by the business slow¬ 
down in 1967, the upswing of sales 
in volume terms noted in the past 
years continued in most sectors of 
the chemical industry. However, 
the pressure on prices, with stiff 
competition for domestic orders 
requiring considerable concessions, 
and the persistent uptrend in costs 
adversely affected the financial 
results. In particular, the rise in 
prices of petroleum-based raw 
materials, caused by the Middle 
East conflict, entailed considerably 
increased expenditure for the 
petro-chemical industry. Thus the 
chemical industry, too, found 1967 
a difficult year, calling more than 
ever for rapid reactions and 
adaptation. 


TURNOVER AND PROFIT 

As far as the CWH Group was 
concerned, 1967 brought the fol¬ 
lowing developments: the large 
capital investments undertaken by 

CHEMISCHE WERKE HUES 
AG, Marl, and its associate com¬ 
panies, were completed ip the past 
three-year period and the new in¬ 
stallations were successfully com¬ 
missioned. The full impact on 
the business results manifested 
itself from the middle of the third 
quarter and this development has 
continued in the current year. 
However, in the short period in¬ 
volved, the better results could not 
yet take the form of a higher 
dividend. 

From about the autumn onwards 
,the German economy as a whole 
clearly reflected the effects of 
various Government measures. 


riic recession prevailing in several 
consumer industries was arrested, 
leading towards the end of the year 
again to a rise in demand for 
rubber and plastics. Nonetheless, 
domestic business in this sector 
could not clearly be expanded far 
enough during the autumn to off¬ 
set previous losses. Satisfaction 
can be recorded that over the year 
as a whole group turnover 
advanced by 8.2 per cent and that 
of the parent concern by 7.6 per 
cent. The volume of CWH's pre¬ 
dict tion rose by 13.7 per cent. 

1’he accelerating growth of 
exports, which had started in the 
autumn of 1966, went on and pre¬ 
vailed during the entire year. In 
value terms exports went up by 
19.4 per cent and their share of 
turnover to 35.7 per cent. In the 
composition of the Company’s 
foreign business there was a slight 
rise in the share of Europe to 
almost 71 per cent, mainly 
because of larger shipments to the 
Eastern bloc. Losses in connec¬ 
tion with the devaluation of the 
pound sterling and some other 
European currencies were rela¬ 
tively limited because of exchange 
rate insurance and equalisation 
payments. Viewed against the 
major effort and expenditure in¬ 
volved in penetrating export 
markets, other governments’ cur¬ 
rency measures often produce 
painful setbacks ; a successful Con¬ 
clusion to the world-wide moves 
towards stabilisation would be 
highly desirable to enable inter¬ 
national trade to develop without 
disruption. 

The difference between the 
growth of business in value and 
volume terms dearly illustrates the 
continued downtrend in price 
levels. As in the previous year, 
this comes to about DM4om. 
Regrettably, the shortfall was not 
compensated by any corresponding- 
decline in the cost of raw 
materials. On the contrary, at 
times higher prices had to be paid 
because of the Suez crisis. The 
cost of power remained relatively 
unchanged, but personnel costs in¬ 
creased further. 

The above-mentioned turnover 
expansion means that the H(jLS 
Group (CWH AG and majority- 
owned subsidiaries less internal 


turnover) achieved total sales of 
DM 1,050m, of which CWH AG 
ai counted for DM94711). Com¬ 
pared with the previous year there 
was no major shift in the turnover 
distribution among the different 
product groups. 

A breakdown of products manu¬ 
factured at Hiils, including in full 
those of local associate companies 
and bringing total group turnover 
to about DM 1,200m, is as 
follows: 

% 

Plastics, dispersions, syn¬ 
thetic resins, softening 
agents . 33.8 

Detergent raw materials, 
emulsifiers, basic, additives 
for textile manufacture, 
hydrocarbon chlorides ... 17.2 

Solvents, organic and in¬ 
organic chemicals, indus¬ 
trial gases . 29.9 

Synthetic rubber . 16.4 

Synthetic fibres. 2.7 

Generally speaking, sales of all 
product groups improved in vary¬ 
ing degrees, except those of syn¬ 
thetic rubbers which declined. 

For the business yeai 1967 
CWH showed a net profit of 
DM36-4m, or DM2. ini more 
than for the previous year. Follow¬ 
ing approval by the Annual 
General Meeting, the profit is 
being distributed to shareholders 
as a dividend of 14 per cent. The 
dividend per share remained, there¬ 
fore, unchanged compared with 
the previous year, the total dis¬ 
tributed, ‘however, was higher 
because in 1967 the share capital 
of DM 260m ranked for the first 
time for dividends in full. 

The gross profit was affected by 
the revenue shortfall of approxi¬ 
mately DM4om, interest charges 
which had risen by some DM4*n 
to DM 16m, an increase in depre¬ 
ciation of about DMafim and 
the uptrend of r$w material costs 
already referred to. An addi¬ 
tional burden was the loss made 
by Faserwerke Hiils GmbH, whose 
results are still considerably in¬ 
fluenced by the initial production 
costs. Overall, the operating 
results showed an improvement 
over 196,0, but were not as good 
as in, some earlier years. 


INVESTMENT 

The parent concern made 
a capital investment worth 
DMi 13.1m in 1967, comprising 
DM94.9T11 in its own installations. 
DM 16.3m in jointly used facilities 
and DM 1 .gfti in participations 
In the three years 1965 to 1967. 
during which the major investment 
programme was completed, 
DM514m was spent on new 
facilities and DM618m on the 
IIULS group as a whole. 

The main new plants completed 
include manufacturing facilities for 
ethylene oxide, vinyl chloride, 
hydrocarbons, the ethylene steam 
c racker built jointly with Sckolven- 
Chemie, propylene, butadiene and 
the phthalic anhydride installation 
set up in partnership with Gelsen- 
berg Benzin. 

During the next three-year 
period, 1968 to 1970, CWH intends 
to make capital investments total¬ 
ling about DM450m and to spend 
on the Group additionally 
DM 100m. A major factor in the 
expenditure plans is the participa¬ 
tion in the ethylene pipeline Hiils- 
St holven-Dormagen-Geleen (Hol¬ 
land). Partners in this venture are 
apart from CWH, Scholven • 
Chemie Erdolchemie Dormagen, 
Farbenfabriken Bayer, BP and 
Nederlandse Staatsmijnen. 

POWER AND COSTS 

Unfortunately, there is n° 
indication that the Company will 
find itself in the foreseeable future 
iij a similarly favourable position 
as regards its power supplifr- 
Thanks to the subsidy available for 
coal used for electricity generation 
CWH will be able to build another 
thermal power station block to 
satisfy its urgent steam require¬ 
ments ; this will raise the Com¬ 
pany’s total coal consumption to 
1.4m tons per annum. 

Various problems will continue 
in the three main cost sectors, r»* 
materials, power and labour. The 

least are likely to be encountered 
with raw material supplies. The 
Company warned some time ago 0 
possible shortages of light distill** 65 
arising in the early 1970*8 and rn° rf 
recently, in the same connection! 
of an impending shortage of propY' 
lene which is becoming increasing 
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•ftltf fta 50 per cent share in Faser- 
werke Mills to Bayer and ceased to 
hold an interest in the company. 

The development work con¬ 
ducted for many years jointly by 
CWH and Hoechst in the APT rub¬ 
ber field has now led to a decision 
to build as part of Bunawerke a 
plant producing 20,000 tons per 
annum. This will further extend 
the range of synthetic rubber 
\arieties manufactured at Hiils. 


CURRENT YEAR'S PROGRESS 

Reviewing the progress of 1968 
so far, very satisfactory results 
have been achieved in the first six 
months. While in the first quarter 
prices still receded slightly tom- 
pared with the last quarter of 1967 
even after deducting the < umulative 
turnover tax, in the second quarter 
of this year price levels remained 
generally stable. 


partinpAtions of between DM 140m 
and DM 150m. 

Personnel coals continued to 
climb as a result of new pay scales 
effective from April, averaging 
increases of .*>.2 per cent. At 
DM 115111 personnel expenditure 
"in the first six months of 1968 was 
about 3 per cent higher than in the 
same 1967 period. Its proportion 
to turnover came to 23.2 per cent 
against 23.8 per cent for 1967. 

The operating surplus rose by 
rather more than 30 per cent over 
the average for the first half of 
1967 ; it reflected tin- relatively 
favourable market situation, the 
correspondingly satisfactory capa¬ 
city utilisation and also the effec ts 
of the past year’s investments 
Neutral expenditure has not yet 
been taken into account in these 
figures, so that the improvement 
will not affect the net profit to the 
same extent. 


important. There are now more 
sigrti that this problem has been 
recognised » the leading oil com¬ 
panies Me planning to expand their 
cracking capacity, using heavy oil 
compounds. If the point were 
reached where natural gas is used 
in place of light distillates to pro¬ 
duce methanol and ammonia 
synthesis gas, then the raw material 
position as such would be consider¬ 
ably eased. 

The power supply problem is of 
a different nature altogether: 
despite all the government aid 
available, the energy price level in 
Germany is still higher than in the 
countries of CWH's main competi¬ 
tors. The Company's efforts and 
plans have therefore to be increas¬ 
ingly channelled in two directions: 

1. Reduction of the energy pro¬ 
portion in production through 
changer-over to different processes. 

2. Tapping cheaper sources of 
energy, such as steam and elec- 
tririty generated by nuclear power. 
Natural gas is not, of course, ex¬ 
cluded from these considerations. 
The answer to these questions will 
determine whether at a later date 
volume production can be ex¬ 
panded further at HtJLS, or 
whether new manufacturing plants 
will have to be set up in regions 
offering cheaper power. 

Despite a reduction in the labour 
force by almost 3 per cent, per¬ 
sonnel expenditure rose to 
DM 223.4m. As a proportion of 
turnover, however, personnel costs 
fell to 23.8 per cent from 24.8 per 
cent in 1966. Altogether, CWH 
and the entire HULS group repre¬ 
sent a well integrated manufactur¬ 
ing and trading unit, linking the 
individual organisations with each 
other as logically as possible. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

Turning to the associated com¬ 
panies, important changes in hold¬ 
ings have taken place in the case of 
Bunawerke Hiils GmbH and Faser - 
werke Hiils GmbH : on December 
31, 1967, BASF ceased to be a 
shareholder in Bunawerke, so that, 
apart from CWH's 30 per cent 
holding, Bayer and Hoechst now 
have a 25 per cent interest each. 

As from July i, 1968, Kodak AG 


Sales of plastics exceeded slightly 
the average overall growth rate, 
with PVC, nylon, lauryl lactam and 
styrol resins in particular selling in 
larger volume. Lively business con¬ 
tinued in softening agents, primary 
varnish materials and other organic 
products. The same trend pre¬ 
vailed for detergent raw materials, 
with foreign business contributing 
the growth in this sector. Domestic 
sales again revived in ethylene 
oxide and products based on it, 
while exports contracted. 

The Hiils Group's turnover rose 
in the first half of 1968 by 12.4 
per cent to DM560m, of which 
home sales accounted for DM332111 
and exports for DM208m. This 
represented advances of 11.6 per 
cent and 13.8 per cent respectively, 
and the export share of total 
turnover improved further to 36.3 
per cent. CHEMISCHE WERKE 
HULS AG alone stepped up its 
sales by 10.5 per cent to DM49601 
and the volume of products sold 
by 13.2 per cent to 603,000 tons. 

Investments in the first half of 

1968 were still relatively low, but 
major expenditure on new instal¬ 
lations is foreseen for the third 
and fourth quarters. Plans for 

1969 and for each of the follow¬ 
ing years up to 1972 again provide 
for additions to fixed assets and 


NEW FACILITIES 

Particularly worthy of note 
among new facilities is the success¬ 
ful commissioning of the DMT 
plant which operates according to 
a process developed internally. 
Faserwerkc Hiils now owns all its 
raw material sources. The exten¬ 
sion of staple fibre installations and 
a continuous filament plant also 
went into production at FWH. 
The company now offers two 
polyestei fibres of different chemi¬ 
cal make-up and properties, and 
views the future with confidence. 
Another important expansion of 
production facilities, raising poly¬ 
ethylene output to 36,000 tons per 
annum, came on stream in the 
spring. Together with Scholven, 
CWH now has a total capacity of 
over 60,000 tons per annum. 

The partnership between CWH 
and Scholven and a French group 
are approaching the conclusion of 
negotiations covering the building 
of a joint polyethylene factory in 
France. Considerable progress in 
technical processing and in appli¬ 
cation techniques was made with 
VESTAMID, the C1 a-Nylon. Pre¬ 
parations are in hand for a large 
c apac lty extension. Furthermore, a 
start was made on building a plant 
of 30,000 tons annual capacity to 
manufacture bulk PVC. On com¬ 


pletion CWH will offer the three 
important PVC varieties, emulsion, 
suspension and bulk VF.STOLIT- 
Preparations were begun on con¬ 
siderably raising capacity for 
polystyrene under the trade name 
VESTYRON, manifesting the 
Company’s confidence in the 
prospects for this plastic. 

Lp t*» about 19/3, an annual 
turnover growth rate- ot fi to 7 per 
cent is rxpc'c t«‘d ; m volume terms 
the uptrend will probably b«* 
greater, sim r a 1 ertum weakening 
ol prices is still to be foreseen. 
However, it is assumed that 
espec ially in the Company's field 
of activity the decline will slow 
down and prices may well even 
harden slightly in the foreseeable 
future. 

In volume terms, Bunawerke 
Hiil c GmbH strongly raised its 
sales hut, regrettably, still at 
depressed prn cs. Stereokautschuk • 
werke are showing sharply higher 
sales of polybutadicnc. At this 
plant preparations are under way 
to start production of polyisoprene. 
'Flu* main problem here is not 
polymerisation, which has been 
perfected jointly with the com¬ 
pany’s partner Bayer, but the 
proc urcinent of isoprene in quantity 
at favourable prices. 

Factors favouring Faser werke 
Huls are that the price pressure in 
the polyester fibre sector has 
teased and considerable progress 
has been made with development 
work for the application of 
VESTAN fibres in collaboration 
with the FWH assoc iate Aktien - 
Farberei Aliinchberii. In any ease 
FWH's share of German polyester 
fibre* produt tion already reached 
approx. 14 per cent this spring. 
Further inanufm hiring expansion 
is in hand. 

Kalalysatorenwerke Houdry-Hiils 
GmbH and Alexander Scholler ci? 
Co. KG have progressed very 
satisfac torily. The latter, which 
CWH operates in joint ownership 
with Sfholren-Chemie , will soon 
c onsidcrably extend its business 
through the manufacture of new 
products. Svenska Folystyren 
Fabrtken also appreciably stepped 
up production and sales. The other 
foreign sales organisations con¬ 
tinue to record satisfactory rising 
turnover. 


VALANCE SHEET AT Hint DECEMBER HMt? 



(Summary) 


Ltabllltlm 



Assets 


DMm 


DMm 

Share Capital . 

. 260.0 

Fixed Assets incl. Participation* . 

. 60T 3 


. 181.1 

Stocks . 

debtors and Transitory Items . 

. ... S7 A 

Value Adjustments . . 

.... 12.2 

. 201 0 

Contingency Reserves .... 

. 93.5 

Liquid Asset* and Securities . 

94.2 

Current LiahlUles . 

. 406.8 


Profit and Dividend ... 

. 36 4 




990 0 


990.0 


Copies of the* English vcntin of the Company's Annual Report ror 1067 are available on request from Herbert G. F. Qreenham, l Dover Street. 
Piccadilly, London, w.u ..**.*, »■ ■■ ... 
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MAYBROOK 

PROPERTIES 

LIMITED 

The following is a summary 
of Mr L. Ii. Manousso’s .state¬ 
ment to the Annual General 
Meeting held on the- 13th August 
1968. 

Record profits, and prospects 
of improvement in the current 
year. Dividend increased to 
11 («*). 

1967-68 1966-67 
£ £ 

Group’s gross 

revenue ... 226,067 152,120 

Group Profit 
after taxation 
and minority 

interests ... 61,459 56,295 

Balance carried 

forward ... 86,867 56,055 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 

Every'quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysfs of.tha 
balance eheote and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Induetriel Profits and Assets 
semes is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment edvisem. 
companies and investment institutions 
because it it 

Up to deto - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive^- about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Eectlonelieed - under dearly 1 ' 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
coats £4.0.0. A tingle copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Assets covering the period 
April-June 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
the Economist 

25 St. James's Sweet london-SWl 


The Doxford and Sunderland 
Shipbuilding ami Engineering co. ltd. 

EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
SIR HENRY WILSON SMITH’S STATEMENT 


On any fount, and on any 
basis of calculation. 1 regard the 
results for 1967-68 as eminently 
satisfactory, involving as they do 
both the highest level of trading 
profit l £i, 739,245] since the forma¬ 
tion of the Group in its present 
form in 1961 and a massive turn 
round by comparison with the im¬ 
mediately preceding two years. 
Admittedly, as indicated in a note 
on the accounts, the Profit and 
Loss Account has the benefit of 
£520,000 from provisions in excess 
of what was actually required in 
1967-68. The comparable noti¬ 
on the 1966-67 accounts explained 
that the ac tual losses on sui h 
contracts completed in that year 
exc ceded the earlier estimate 
by £160,000 and that an addi¬ 
tional provision of £170,000 had 
been made for losses on industrial¬ 
ised housing contracts. Those par¬ 
ticular complications are now 
behind us ; no peed is seen at this 
moment of time for any further 
provisions of this kind because it 
is not expected that any existing 
contracts still due to be completed 
will result in a loss. 1967-68 has 
shown that the Group as a whole 
is capable of conducting a large 
volume of profitable business. 

PLEASING FEATURES 

While the bulk of the trading 
profit arose in the three shipyards 
one of the pleasing features of the 
year was provided by the results of 
shiprepairing at Greenwells, engi¬ 
neering both at Sunderland Forge 
and in our light engineering unit, 
and the steel foundry at Wolsing- 
ham. All these were profitable 
and, taken together, made a 
worthwhile contribution to Group 
profits. With the final settlement 
for the sale of our industrialised 
housing business, as mentioned in 
the Directors’ Report, there will 
be no more trading debits from 
this particular venture. 

Another important aspect of the 
accounts is the substantial improve¬ 
ment in liquidity. Whereas a 
year ago the Profit and Loss 
Account had to bear a net short 


term interest c harge of £225,000, 
the corresponding figure this time 
is a net receipt of £7,000. Where¬ 
as, a year ago the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet showed bank over¬ 
drafts of £5,500,000, this years 
accounts show virtually the same 
figure but, on this oc casion, in the 
form of balances at our banks and 
not as overdrafts. 

WEAR SHIPBUILDING 

Dealing with the question of .1 
possible merger of the three ship¬ 
building companies on the Wear 
into a single shipbuilding Group, 
Sir Henry said he regretted that 
at the moment be had nothing 
specific to report. He relerred to 
the Wear Working Party Report 
and gave a detailed description of 
the various discussions vvliic h bad 
subsequently taken place. After 
mentioning the company's large in- 
c rease in orders he added • 1 am 
old fashioned enough to regard 
this kind of development, with all 
it means for employment on the 
Wear, as a priority preoccupation 
of directors and senior executives. 
In our ease we were pressing ahead 
with consideration of our own 
measures of internal reorganisation 
and integration. I11 retent months 
certain changes have been brought 
into operation and, in addition, 
foundations have been laid for still 
further progress. If we have to go 
it alone, we know what we still 
have to do to increase our total 
output, to improve our competitive 
efficiency, and to complete the in¬ 
tegration of the Doxford Group. 

We have just emerged from an 
extremely hec tic period in relation 
to the possibility of a single ship¬ 
building Group on the Wear. For 
the moment, we (and, I suspect, 
the others concerned, too) are 
taking a short breather to reflect 
on what has been happening and 
to consider what we do next. I 
hope that it will not be too long 
before there is something specific 
to report. 

CURRENT PROSPECTS 
Reverting to our own commer¬ 
cial prospects in the immediate 


future. I must remind you that 
in 1968-69 we shall not have the 
benefit of .the £520,000 that was 
obtained ’in 1967-^8 from the 
cxiess on provisions made to cover 
loss contracts. Moreover, the 
lower level of orders up to the 
autumn of 1967 will show itself 
m the results nl the three ship¬ 
yards (and especially one of them) 
for the* current year. O11 the 
other hand, always provided that 
wt are not once more confronted 
with inflationary rises in wages 
and other c osts, we look for a 
reasonable level of profit from 
shipbuilding and wo envisage im¬ 
proved profits from our miscel¬ 
laneous activities. All in all 1 
foresee total profits which, 
although; f tbey are unlikely to 
equal the somewhat exceptional 
figures for 1967*68, should in all 
other respects be regarded as 
encouraging for the future of the 
Doxford Group, whatever form 
that takes. The longer term out¬ 
look I regard as good, subject to 
the* same proviso on the movement 
of costs. 

Commenting on his dec ision to 
relinquish the Chairmanship, Sir 
Henry said : The a< tual date of 
inv retirement will he 1 onditioned 
by decisions not yet taken about 
the appointment of my successor 
but cannot in any event be far 
removed from the date of the 1968 
Annual General Meeting in Sep¬ 
tember. The Group, and all con- 
nei ted with it, will continue to 
engage my interest and will at all 
times carry my best wishes for 
the successful future which 1 
belie*’c to be within its grasp. 

The Annual General Meeting 
will be held on September 12 at 
The Queen's Room, Baltic Ex¬ 
change, St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C.3. 

Copies of the Report and 
Accounts and the Chairman’s 
Statement may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Company, 
P.O, Box 25, P allion, Sunderland. 
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THE TUNNEL PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY LTD 


52 weeks to 31 st March 1968 


Group trading profits after depreciation 

1968 

£2.228,854 

1967 

£1,995,318 

Exceptional items (net) 

£97,080 

(£44,026) 

Group net profits 

£1,617,145 

£1,352,825 

Gross dividends paid or recommended 

£1,233,957 

£1,233,957 

Retained profits 

£383,188 

£118,868 

Dividends on 10/- 'A' ordinary shares 
and 10/- units of 'B' ordinary stock 

2/0d 

2/0d 


The Annual General Meeting will be held on the 12th September 1968 

Capiat of tka Aaaaal Raport and Accounts may ta abtainad tram tba Ragistrar at 7H London Road. Wast Thurrock, Stays, issax 


INTERNATIONAL 

STORES 

Summary of results for year ended 27th April 1968 
1968 1967 

Group trading profit £4,662,710 £4,236,912 


jp trading profit £4,662,710 £4,236,912 

ition £1,458,700 £1,109,700 

Dividends, gross - Ordinary £1,058,805 £1,023,000 

(11.385%) (11%) 

-Preference £180,192 £210,771 

Number of branches 1,103 (866 self-service) 


- Preference 


Settle... 

with 

.book 

from 


W H SMITH & SON 


Trading names of the Group 

INTERNATIONAL STORES • Kt-ARLEY & TONGE 
GEORGE MASON ■ PAYANTAKE STORES 
JOHN QUALITY ■ R. ORME & CO. 

W B MOSS & SONS ■ S J KILBY 
F W ESSEX ■ STAR SUPPLY STORES 
UNDERWOOD & CO ■ PEGRAMS 
RIDGWAYS 

A copy of the Report and Accounts, containing the review by 
the chairman. Mr Frank E Hawkins, may be obtained trom the 
Secretary. Mitre Square. London E.C.3. 

iltifERNATIONAL 

STORES LIMITED 


ECONOMETRICIAN with good Honour* 
Degree preferably with floataraduate 
experience required by ARTHUR ■ 
GUINNESS SON K CO (PARK ROYAL) 
LTD. to join their Stattitlcal Department 
The man or woman appointed will work in 
the held* ol Forecasting. Market Research, 
industrial Experimentation, etc., so 
experience in une or more of these fields 
would be particularly welcome. The salary 
offered would not bg lee* than £1,360 p.a 
lor a new Graduate, but could be as much 
ns £3,600 p.a. for someone with very good 
academic qualifications and considerable 
experience. -’lease apply In writing to the 
Head of Staff, AdminiBlrullcm Section. Park 
Royal Brewery. London. NW10, Quoting 
Ref.: E 14. 


There is u vacancy on the 
editorial stall oi “West Africa” 
weekly magazine. A graduate, it 
possible m economics. Is preferred, 
over 26. either a man or woman 
Knowledge, preferably experience, 
of Alricu and particularly Nigeria, 
is essential, taking precedence over 
journalistic know-how Famihurily 
with lhe French language would 
be useful 

Applications with detuils of past 
expel fence and quailllcatlons to. 
The Editor. ” West Africa.” Ovei- 
seus Neuspapcis (Agencies) Lid 
!> New Fetter Lane. London. EC4. 


University of Durham 

Business School 

RESEARCH PRC^ECT ON 
MATHEMATICAL MODELS 

The Duihum Uiuversltv Business School 
has been awarded a twn-veur research 
Lontiiici by the Soual Science Kesraich 
Council to develop u combined Cost Linear 
Programming Computei Model fur 
Industrial complexes The Joint Duihum 
Newcastle lllM 360'67 (NUMAC) computei 
will be available lot ibis uoik. 

Applications are Invited for TWO POSTS 
OF RESEARCH FELLOW nndiM this 
contiart The skills requited me some 
combinations ol economies, accountancy, 
operations .research and cnmpuier 
PKiiciamming. Good candidates will 
pinnublv be giadu.ites with a reasonable 
honours degiep m eqmvaJem pmless-onal 
quahlications together with suitable post- 
Ki.iduate academic industrial ot business 
experience A mat hemal Icullv minded 
accountant together with an operations 
lrseaich computer man or woman is one 
possible team fin this woik but nthei 
mtei-dlsciphnar> combinations will be 
consideied 

Opportunities exist to take sonic pari in 
the post-giaduate and post-expci lence 
mulling rouises ot the Business School. 

Rnlatv will be hi the range 0 , 260 -XI.830 
acfoidnu! to age, experience, and 
quahtirations with FS8U bcnellls 

Full details uf the icseuirh proposals and 
ol a iclaterl p.ipei ran be sent to inleresled 
candidates An application foim and the 
names ol three iHerees should be sent «»» r 
later than ficptetnbei 15. l‘>68. loJhe 
Registrar and Serielarv Umveislty ot 
Dm Inm Old Shire Hall. Duihnm II is 
hoped M at the successful candidate will be 
able to take up the appointment from 
November 1. !!)6H or as soon as possible 
thcrcallei 


APPOINTMENT WANTED 


YOUNG FRENCHMAN, gi.idu.iLe in 
economics and commercial sciences, is 
seeking fen a posit ion to acquire piuctical 
expeiietice and to Improve his command ol 
English. Write to 16-741 Pubhritu* CH 
1002 Lausanne. Switzerland 


EDUCATION 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E "O” und 
"A” (all Boards) London Univ , 

B 3c Econ. BA. Bfic., LL B . also 
Diplomas. Certificates Bar. Bankets. 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
ProfesaUmal Exams Pi aspect us Free from 
F W Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E , LL.B., 
Dept P17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <e*i. iboo 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LD.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London Also Accountancy. Secretaryship. 
Ltw. Costing. Hanking, Insurance. 
Maiketing. (i,C K and many (non-exam 1 
emit .so in business subjects including the 
Stuckbiokns' and Stockjobbers' course. 

Write rnrtiiv for details or advice, stilting 
subjects in which Interested, to . 

Metropolitan College 

i Dept unii», St Albans. 

nr tall at 30 Queen Vlciona Street. 

London. EC4 Jfel : 01-248 G874. 

(iFothtded 1019, i 




TEMPORARY POSTS 
IN ECONOMICS 

two Assistant Lectureships 
are available for the year 
beginning October 3, 1968. 
Salaries will be on the scale 
Cl ,105-£1,340 per annum (sca |e 
under review). FSSU will be 
paid. 

Further particulars from the 
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APPOINTMENTS 


University of Aberdeen 

School of Agriculture, Aberdeen 

Application* ara Invited lor the followlnf 

ONlVBR8mr p SKNIOR LDOYURESHIP/ 

with ' particular reference 
to econometric a tudlea of Agriculture. 
UWiySRB nT LECTURESHIP/ASSISTANT 

AOWCuSStAL 11 ECONOMICS. 

Salary on male : 

Senior Lecturer . .. £3,740-£3,416 

Lecturer — £1,470-12*30 

Affietunt Lecturer .... £1.106-11,340 

All with placing according to 

quallAcatlons and experience. 

Superannuation (F00U) and removal 
aUowanee. 

Further particulars from The 
Secretary, The University, Aberdeen, 
with whom appUcataoni (Senior 
Lecturer udlcetum 8 copies. Aaaistant 1 
Lecturer a copies) should be lodged by 
September 14. 1968. 


EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND BUSINESS. 
BBC Invites applications for the post of 
producer. Further Education (Radio). 

The successful candidate will loin the 
department which Is responslbb for 
planning and producing a wide variety 
of series of educational programmes for 
•dulU, and which will shortly also be 
required to undertake production of 
radio programmes for Um Open 
University. Within this framework, 
will be primarily expected to device 
snd produce programmes, and supporting 
study material, on economics and industry 
(including Industrial and management 
training) to assist those studying or 
actively engaged in Industry and 
business. Applicants should have u relevant 
degree or equivalent qualification, good 
ceneral knowledge of contemporary 
affairs, and an awareness of educational 
needs particularly In the industrial 
field. 8ome direct experience of 
broadcasting. Industry, teaching or 
research would be of considerable 
advantage. Salary : £1.956 (may be higher 
If quallAcatlons exceptional), rising by 
annual increments of £100 and progressing 
after two yean fully satisfactory service 
to £3,130 x £115 to £3.705 p.a. Write for 
application fora (enclosing addressed 
foolscap envelope and quoting reference 
81.0.849. Ect.) to Appointments 
Department. BBC. P.O Box 1AA. 

London, Wl. within five days. 


The University of the 
South Pacific 

8S£i\s5 

jaM ttweWsar w,u 

Development, disciplinary training will be 
adaptedjto the economic and social 
characteristics of tin Region. An Institute 
or Centre of Research la envisaged and 

Applications ara Invited for the following 
appointments : 

School of Social Development 

Chair of Economics. 

Chair of Sociology. 

* Aacnlor appointment (Senior Lecturer 
to Professor) in each of : 

History 

Political Science 

Salary Scales: Professor fF4.200-EP4.803; 
Reader £F3.600-fF3.801 ; Senior Lecturer 
CP2J00 x £F99-£F3.195. 

(£P104>5~£100 sterling.) 

Responsibility allowances will be payable to 
the Head of the School. 

Other Conditions : Appointments 
normally on contract for up to six years ; 
permanent terms may be considered. 

Allowances on appointment and 
completion of contract; partly-furnished 
accommodation at reasonable rental ; 
vacation leave of three months after 
twenty-one months service ; the University 
contributes 10% of salary to approved 
superannuation arrangements ; also gratuity 
of 10% of basic salary for contract 
appointments. 

It is expected that members of staff 
normally resident outside the Region will 
receive family passages on appointment, 
vacation leave and termination ; education 
allowances and visit passages for children 
at school in country of recruitment, but 
these Items are subject to confirmation. 

Detailed applications (6 copies with l 
photograph) naming three referees as soon 
as possible to Inter-University Counoil for 
Klgner Education Overseas. 33 Bedford 
Place, London, WC1, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


The University of Sheffield 

Closed Circuit Television Centre 



Hugh Wilson A Lewis Womsrsley require a 
SENIOR RESEARCH ASSISTANT to 
undertake economic and demographic 
studies in connection with town and 
central area planning projects. Salary by 
arrangement; 5 day week ; three weeks 
holiday. Apply to 25 Charlotte Street, 
London, Wf. 


Staffordshire County 
Council 

COUNTY PLANNING AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

REOIONAL PLANNING 

Senior Planning Assistant 

The West Midlands Planning Authorities 
Conference have set up a Team located 
In Birmingham to carry out a Regional 
Study. 

Applications are invited for a Senior 
Planning Assistant within the Study Team 
on Orouped Grades AP3/Senior Officer 
Orade (Bar) (£1,265-£2.170 per annum). 

The post offers a challenging opportunity 
to gain experience In the application 
of new tecnnlques to regional planning 
In the West Midlands 

Applicants should be qualified in 
planning or a related discipline, or 
nave a degree In a subject such as 
economics, geography or statistics. 
Familiarity with issearch techniques 
would be an advantage. 

The successful candidate would be 
appointed to the permanent staff of the 
County Planning and Development 
Deportment, Headquarters, Stafford, 


Food Bionomics, • - •, 
Statistics and Technology 

The Fruit and Vegetal* Rmeatch 
Association. Chipping CaMUMML Olpa. 

Marketing Economist. Knowledge of the 
Agricultural and food industries would" 
he an advantage. Salary £2,000 p.a. 

Economist/Statistician. Salary 4l,00O-f 1.200 

Scientific Officer. Experience In Food 
Technology desirable with basic 
qualifications in chemistry or physics. ■ 
Salary £1,400 p.a. 

Applications to Mr H. R. Hinton, 
Director, from whom further details of 
these appointment# may be obtained. 

For further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 64 to 68 


but would be located in Birmingham lor 
the two year period of the Study, and , 
afterwards at Stafford. 

Applicants should give details of age. 
education and training, present and 
previous appointments, experience, and 
should include the names and addresses 
or two persons from whom a reference 
may be obtained. 

Applications, in which relationship to 
any member or senior officer of the 
County Council must be disclosed, 
should be sent to J. H. Barrett. County 
Planning and Development Officer, 

Martin Street, Stafford, not later 
than September 9, 1968. 

The appointment shell be In accordanoe 
with the Conditions of Service of the 
National Joint Council Tor Adminlitratlvi. 
Professional, Technical and Clerical 
Services and such other conditions of 
service as the County Council nave 

afi&.msuK* a, " ot,v * 

The appointment will be terminable by 
one month's notice on either side, and 
will be subject to the Local Government 
Superannuation Acts, the successful 
candidate being required to satisfy the 
Council as to his health. Including the 
passing of a medical examination If 
necessary. t r 

Clerk of the County Council! 



ECONOMISTS, STATISTICIANS 
AND ENGINEERS 


Every working day, exports Worth one million pounds - that is our target recommend pricing policies, forecasting their effect On our markets and 
for this year. determining the optimum mix of our product variants. 

Next year we shall be aiming even higher. Thie means an expansion of the Starting salaries, dependent upon experience, will range from €2,000 to 
teem responsible for the enelyeie of each European end international €3.000 p.a. plus attractive fringe benefits. Our management development 
market. programme ensures full scope for men with potential, 


We need graduates with e mathematical background, especially Economists, 
Statisticians end Engineers, who have had experience in marketing or sales 
forecasting with a large organisation. 

They will predict sales by analysing our performance and that of competitors; 
Nririew our present systems, thinking especially of computer applications; 


Brief career details to 

Michael Edwards 
Boom 1/176 

Ford Motor Company Ltd 
tyarloy. Brentwood, Sees* 


amillion pounds of exports eyapy working day 
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APPOINTMENTS 



University of Manchester 


RESEARCH FELLOW 

The MANCHESTER BUSINESS SCHOOL is offering a Research Fellow¬ 
ship to young men and women interested in problems of the 
evaluation and control of overseas investment. The project is 
concerned with the definition of relative importance of patterns of 
evolution and strategies in overseas investment. Classification and 
validation of methods of control over overseas investment and methods 
of measuring and evaluating the performance of such investments 
, within the overall interests of the investing companies. 

The main qualification of the proposed Fellow is his/her acceptability 
to senior executives for the interviewing part of the project. He/she 
should havo a business/economics background and it is desirable 
that he/she should have a working knowledge of statistical analysis 
and programming. Ability to speak German or a Scandinavian 
language would be useful if the European part of the project is to be 
covered A qualification in business administration/economics is 
desirable. 

The appointment will be for a period of two years and the salary 
range is £1,106-£2,630 p a 

Further particulars and application forms can be obtained from 
The Assistant Director, 

Manchester Business School, 

Hilton Houes, Hilton Street, 

Msnchester, Ml 2FE. 

The dosing date for applications Is September 16, 1B68. 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

A medium sited public company baaed in central London needs a young 
finance man. 

Hia task will be to assist the head of the new Projects Team with the 
assessment of a wide range of new capital expenditure projects and 
with longer term planning. He will also be called upon to deputies for 
him in hia capacity as Company Secretary. Initiative and flexibility of mind 
are. therefore, essential. 

Preference will be given to a qualified accountant with industrial experi¬ 
ence, who, whilst still in his twenties, will already be earning £2,000 or 
perhaps more. 

P/ease write in confidence to the Secretory. British Sidec Limited. 

Hesketh House, Portmen Squere , London. W1. 


MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTANT 

A medium sized printing company basod in Bedford needs a young management 
accountant. 

His task will be to establish a budgetary control system and to analyse and 
report to tne directors on the monthly results. He will also assist In the 
assessment of capita] expenditure, projects in longer term planning. Initiative 
and flexibility ol mind are essential. 

Preference will be given to a qualified accountant with industrial experience 
who will already be earning £2,000 or perhaps more. 

Write in confidence to the Finance Director, W. P. Griffith A Sons Ltd, 
Castle Works, Newnham Street, Bedford. 


For further announcements 
see pages 5, 64 to 68 


Research Fellows 


Gas Purification 
& Chemical 
Company Ltd 

Chairman’s 

Assistant 


Applications are invited for the post of Assistant to 
the Chairman of the above Group of Companies, the 
activities of which are widely diversified and include 
electronic component manufacture and the 
distribution of electronic equipment, plastic 
moulding, woodworking, double glazing and metal 
stockholding, and which seeks to expand still further. 
The Assistant will be responsible to the Chairman at 
the Group's Head Office in London, N.W.i. 
Applicants must hold a C.A., or B. Com (Accounting) 
qualification, and have at least ten years' varied 
commercial experience in modern management 
accounting techniques. 

The successful applicant, who will have practical 
knowledge of acquisitions and mergers, should be 
between 35 and 4 s years of age, and will be expected 
to take an active part in formulation of group 
financial policy and project evaluation, in addition to 
consolidation of group accounts and preparation of 
management reports concerning monthly cash and 
profit performance. 

The salary will be commensurate with the importance 
of this position. 

giving full details of qualifications and 
exgnsme should be addressed to H. Saul Payman, 
**° USe ’ XI 9/ X2 7 Marylebone Road, 


THE CENTRE FOR BUSINESS RESEARCH Intends to appoint two Research 
Fellows to study the way In which British firms have responded to devaluation by 
changes in pricing, marketing and Investment policy. 

This work, which will be directed by Professor D. C. Hague, will consist of 
detailed case studies In about 18 firms. 

Candidates must have a qualification In economics or accountancy. Experience In 
Industry and/or In postgraduate research would be an advantage. Each 
appointment will be for a period of two years on a salary scale from £1,106* 
£2,630 p.a. 

Further details of these appointments, together with application towns, can be 
obtained from : 

The General Manager 
Centre for Business Research, 

The University of Manchester, 

Hilton Houbc, Hilton Street, 

Manchester. Ml 2FE. 

The closing date is September 0, 1066. 


MARKET RESEARCHER 


Midlands 


£1,750-£2,000 


A medium sized, progressiva company engaged in the 
manufacture of special vehicles, requires s Market 
Researcher. He will develop and operate the company's 
market intelligence and statistical service and undertake 
special research projects on behalf of the Managing 
Director. 

The ideal candidate will be an economics or engineering 
graduate in hia middle to late twenties. Previous experience 
of industrial market research work is essential, preferably 
related to heavy capital goods and, ideally to commercial 
vehicles. 

A starting salary of between £1,760-£2,000 is envisaged 
with usual fringe benefits. 

i - 

Please writs in confidence to M. Lorries ( Ret : L/213/6&) 
P*E Consulting Group Ltd., 

Appointments Division, 12 Grosvenor Place, London SW1- 
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ELECTRIC POWER STORAGE LIMITED it ■ member Company of the CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE GROUP, marketing under brand names EXIDE — DRYDEX — DAGENITE — KATHANODE - 
CHLORIDE/TUDOR to consumer, consumer durable and industrial markets. This marketing 
orientated Company is establishing an integrated Marketing Information Department in order to 
provide further detailed research and marketing information to increase its £20 million turn over. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER—AUTOMOTIVE 

This men will carry responsibility 
for all market research of 
consumer/consumer durable 
products m Home and Export 
markets. Within a five-figure 
budget he will evaluate existing 
research (retail audits, distribution, 
consumer, group discussion), 
and recommend, commission, and 
evaluate research projects. He 
will have a free hand to develop 
market research as part of the 
Company's Marketing Information 
System. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
OFFICER—INDUSTRIAL 

This man will carry responsibility 
for all research in Home and 
Export markets of traction, 
emergency lighting and power 
station batteries, the development 
of the electric vehicle lies within 
this field. He will recommend, 
commission, and evaluate research 
projects with his budget. He 
will have a free hand to develop 
market research as part of the 
Company's Marketing Information 
System 


INFORMATION OFFICER 

He will organise and maintain 
the Corporate memory of marketing 
information. He will arrange the 
quick access to any data required 
by Management, His information 
sources will be line management, 
market research officers, internal 
statistics, external sources. He will 
develop the library in conjunction 
with the Management Information 
System of the Company, using 
sophisticated computer indexing 
techniques. 


Clifton Junction. Iwlnlen, 
Manchester. 


To receive further details write end tell me f Stephen If own, how you would meet the challenge we 
are erecting, personnel Officer — Marketing Division 
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EDUCATION & COURSES 



it the greatest break-through in rapid language tuition ainco Maximilian. 
Berlitz first originated his system in 1878. With necessary aptitude busy 
executives can learn to speak most languages fluently in four weeks. 
Write, ttf&phont or coll lor brochure end full dot&llt. 


WWW 1, South Audley Street. London. W 1 

■“ 01.493 7977 . 

SCHOOLS OF 321 . Oxford Street, London, W.1 

LANGUAGES oi-w 12m 






111 

■~rm 


NEW YORK’S 

nHOTEL 
^ARLYLE 

Stf/cremmcdattonb 
fev loth foanbiefU 
anti wH'dential 
cccujkatwy . 
^jFhwe J 
redanmuti. 




TOE MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI. 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 10021 

L CABLE. THECARLYLE 
NEWYORK 
TELEX: 620692 


Secwityis 

one of 
our great 
assets 


HALIFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member of The Building Societies Aaeecletien 


HEAD OFFICE: HALIFAX 
LOHDOH AM PROVINCES 




IN TOUCH WITH THE MARKET 


The Leipzig Fair 1$ concerned with worldwide trade. At the Leipzig Autumn Fair 
from Saptamber 1-8, 1968 tha Industry of the Garman Democratic Republic 't 
exhibiting, In the Exhibition Trade Building, *n exteniive range of electrical ■"* 
electronic consumer goods. We. hope you will visit us. 

You will find our foreign triads department on the fifth floor of tha Exhibition 
Trade Building. 

Do also look at the German Democratic. Republic's Information stand for cladthonlet 
special lighting and Installation material—thla la in the Technical ExhlbRion i" 
Hall II. 


HEIMat ELECTRI L 


DCUTICHE SXRORT-Uim JMPORVGaSeUSGMAFr MBH, 

DOR • 102 BeHIn. LlibknecMstraaee 14, Telephone: B104B1. Telex i Oil-? 
German Democratic Republic. 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 


BRITISH FUNDS 



98*i* 

Exchequer 6<s% 

I960 

99*s 

99>j 

4 

91*14 

m 

Savings BoM*1% 

1960-70 

91*4 

91*. 

5 

Wm 

96*14 

Exchdquer 6 S% 

1971 

97*1 

•7*.. 

4 

12*4 

•0*4 

British EJeccrtcJ% 

1968-73 

82*s 

82S 

5 

FTs 

94*4 

Funding 4% 

1960-90 

96 

96 

3 

76^4 

73*4 

Saving* Bond* 3% 

1965-75 

74*. 

75 

5 

72*s 

68 

British Electric 3*s% 

1976-79 

70*. 

70S 

5 

m 

•6*4 

Fund1ni6'i% 

1985-87 

89», 

89*4 

4 

17*4 

52*4 

BritishTrineport 3% 

1978-88 

54»i 

54*14 

5 

87S 

81 

Funding 6% 

1993 

81 *14* 

81*14* 

4 

53 

48*i 

British Gu 3% 

1990-95 

SOS * 

50*4 

4 

95*. 

88 

Treuury 6*4% 

1995-98 

90*4 

90S 

4 

79**14 

73*4 

Treuury 5**% 

2008-12 

73V 

73S* 

4 

50*4 

45*4 

War Loan 3*i% 

after 1952 

47*14 

47*14 

4 

35*4 

32*4 

Consols 2*i% 


33*. 

33*Si 

4 



960 600 

T & 

s- ?r 

44't 34*i 

78/6 61/4*1 

SB/- 36/3 

149/- 89/- 

47/- 31/- 

2l/4*s 16/6 

12 /- 9/1 


25/4’* 15/P. 

49/- 29/- 


25,850 12,420 


29/1*1 18/1*. 

57/6 36/6 

41/3 23/3 

i %, 


INTERNATIONAL DOLLAR SONDt 


Amur Holdlnulhc 6*4% 
Australia**!* 

Smith Petroleum 6V% 

Colonise Int. Finance Co. 6*.% 
Chevron Oversees Finance iw 
Denmark 6*4% 

Erikaberg Makanlska Varfatads #4% 

I.S.E.C. 6% 

Maxlco 7% 

Now Zealand 6*i% 

Olivetti 6*.% 

Philips Int. Finance $.A. 6*«% 

Procter S Gimble Int. Co. 6*s% 
Renault 6*4% 


Price, Chanti 

Auf. on 

21,1968 week 


TMiMft . Gram RunriNig 
prices Yield % f 


Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish S Newc. 
Showering* Ass'n. 

Sth. African Br, 
Truman, Hanbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread 'A’ 

Building 8 Building I 
Assoc Portland 
BPS Industries 
Cementation 
Clments Lafarge 
Cimltoriet Brlq. 

R. Costain 
Eng. China Clays 
Int. Paints 
Italcementl 
J. Lalng 'A* 

London Brick 
Marley Tile 
Redland Hldgs. 

Rugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 


Catering, Hotels, Ktc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic 43/ 

ATV *A‘ 38] 

Butlln'a 5M 

CBS t» 

Forces ‘A* 26] 

Grenada a A' 65] 

Grand Metrop. 18] 

Lyons ‘A* 85] 

Mecca ‘A* 16/ 

Trust Housas 18/ 


r -« 

%n» -4 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright AW. 
Amor, Cyanamld. 
Badlsehe Anllln 
Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flsons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-U Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Monteatlnl-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay 'A' 

St. Gobaln 
Takeda Chemical 

CouiBSusi 

Arbed 

Bethlehem , 
Broken Hill Ply. 
Donam Ingwy. 
Flnsidisr 
Fried, Kruap 
Gelsenklrqhener 

hSST^ 


Rholhitahl 
Thyasen Huetta 
Ugine Kubknah 
Union Steal SA 
U4L Steel; 
Ualnpy 


Fr.S. 137,500- 2,500 


* **9^Prtpes.«nd YMdt penwiled with hpip from Mean* V)dmcf Ba Guta A Ca; 

1 * *** 1 ■* ** 


716 

- l/t’» 

3*5 

43/- 

-1/6 

30 

28/- 

-1/6 

31 

L.I0B4 

-13 

5 1 

BIT 

4 2*. 

-IS 

4 8 

Fr.1451 

-68 

5 3 

Fr.B.2785 

-75 

4-3 

Fr.134 

-5 

3 9 

Y.2S3 

+4 

3 0 

Fr.B.2805 

-75 

4*1 

528*4 

— *4 

56 

$422*20 

-0-8 

, u 

Ff.90-4 

-1*9 

69 

L.578 

+ 1 

69 

%I65 

-J 

6*1 

gil7 

+8S 

21 

m 


3*7 

MIS6 4 

-5 

3*8 

N.M5*2 

-1*7, 

3*5 

MHO 

-5*4 " 

4-4 

%II8 *i 

-1*4 

... 

%200*s 

-2*. 

4-0 

FcilM 

-81 

Sly 

7/4'n* 

S38S 

-s 

it 

Fr.58-01 

-in ■ 

,4;| 



Merrill Lynch. Pierce Fenner A Smith; Yamalcht Securities Go.; end The First Beaton C 
A. (f) Wet yield. (h) After Zambian tin. .(I)To latest- dote, (n)Interim 


s B^feretastdMd ^ 
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High Uw 


Price, Change 

Aug. on 

^l 7 lM 0 weak 



Express Dry. 'A' 

FkcbLovelJ 

Gelgy 

Gemini Feodi 
Gcncnl Mlili 
Glim 
Heinz 

Horilcki 

L'OpmI 

Motts 

Nestle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 
Ranks-Hovls 
Reckltt A Coim. 
Row Group 
Sandoz 


26/7% 17/1*4 

IS 1 UP 1 * 

87% 53% 

44% 36% 

69S 48*a 

136 101 

H 7 in 

J7g g/l% 

W4 ttS 

St St 

se a 


Sfi 40*4 
0 / 4 % 


Tin * Lyle 
Unlgatt , 
Unileuer 
Unilever NV. 
United Biscuits 

Motors, Aircraft 
Aaaoc. Enfinrg. 
BLMC 

Boeing 

Caterpillar Tract. 

Chrysler 

Cttroen 

Dalmler*Banz 

Dowty Group 

Dunlop 

Flat 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 
Gen. ms. (Un.) 

HawS?Slddeley 
Honda (EDR) 
Komanu 


45 % 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mlchalln 'B' 

$46% 

+ % 


696 

Fr.779 

-16 

1-6 

IBS 

Nissan Motor 

Y.24J 

48 

3 3 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr. f 28 

-3 

4-6 

3210 

1.3415 

-65 

3 2 

T 

Rolls-Royca 

48/3 

-6d 

4 7 

Rootas Mtrs. 'A* 

9/3 


... 

T 

Smiths Indust. 

26/1% 

-1/7% 

3-0 

Stayr-Dmlar-Pch. 

%400 

-2 

2 7 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.34I 

1 M 

2-3 

$9 

United Aircraft 

•59* 

— | 


280 

Volkswagen 

%S96 

-14 

3 3 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.2BI 

4 1 

1-3 

15/3 

Westland 

21/10% 

-l%d 

2 5 

M/3 

Wilmot-Braaden 

Office Iqulpt Photo 

17/4% 

-7'*d 

3-1 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.226 

-5 

27 

64% 

Eastman Kodak 

$78% 

-% 

1-4 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.28I 

-i 2 

2 7 

1206 

Gevaort Photo. 

Fr.B.I650 

42 

3 0 

41/3 

Gettatner 'A' 

59/3 

-6d 

15 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.278 

-4 

22 

2709 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L.3098 

-52 

2-8 


Paper 81 Publishing 
Bowater Paper 52/- 

BrttUh Printing 20/1'a 

Bunzl Pulp R P. 39/3 

Crown Zeller. $51% 

DRG 34/6 

Int. Publishing 17/5* • 

Inveresk Paper 9/6 

MacMillan Bl. P. $C.23% 

McGraw HHI 842% 

News of the Wld. . 27/9* 

S. Pearson 27/9 

Penguin Pub. 33/6 

Read Paper 48/4% 

W. H. Smith 'A* 40/6 

Thomaon Organ. 27/- 

Wiggins Teape 63/6 

CapfSh Counties 11/0% 

City Centra Prp. 44/6* 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 75/6 

Hammersns. ‘A* 73/4% 

Lend Sacurltlaa 23/9 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 34/7% 

Lon. March. Sew. 11/- 

Metropollun 1st A Pty 20/8% 

St Martins 25/- 

Sac, Covent Gdn> 18 / 6*4 

S. G. Immobllalre L.S7ISO 

Stock Converse, 58/9 


AlHInea A Shipping 
American Alriinea 
Anglo Nomew 
Brit. A Comm. 
Cammell Laird 
Cenerd 
Fumew Withy 
Harland A Wolff 
JapanAlr Lines 
KLM 
Lufthansa 
Oeaan Sewmshlp 
Ran American 
F. \p.D UM. . 

sSESmbmmt) 

TWA 

United Alriinea 


Blienkorf 
Boom Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennsms 
Galerles Lafcyatte 
Galerlw Precdos 
Grattan Were. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS ‘A’ 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
lift. Stores 
Kerstadt 
Keufhof 
La Redouts 
La Rlnascante 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myeremporium 
Neckerman 
Nouvatlas Gals. 
O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 
Printemps 
Provid. Clothg. 
Sears Roebuck 
Teaco Stores 
United Drapery 
Wool worth 

Textiles, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Costs,rtns. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snla Viscose Prlv. 


Stevens. J. P. 

$54% 

+% 

4-1 

Teijin 

Y.9I 

+ 1 

6 6 

Toy© Rays® 

Y.I39 

-2 

5 4 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

17/7% 

71/6 

-%d 

+ 1/- 
+ l%d 

4 2 
5-0 

Woolcombers 

14/1% 

<"> 

Tobocco 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

143/6 

8/6 

-3/6 

2 9 

Carreras *B' 

iia 

4-8 

Gallah«F 

32/1% 

55 

Imperial Tobacc. 

115/- 

- 2 /- 

4 2 

Rembrandt 

122/6 

+ 7/6 

17 

UtHitlos/lUils 
Canadian Pacific 

$C.60% 

- 1 % 


Chubu 

Y.696 

_ 1 

7-2 

Chugoku 

Y.856 

-9 

5 8 

Cons. Edison 

$33% 

— % 

5 3 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2685 

+35 

4-8 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.1880 

+ 156 

5 3 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.702 

+ 2 

7-1 

R.W.E. 

fJS 

-3 

3 0 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

-5 

7 3 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.97 

... 

6 2 

Invest. Trusts 
Alliance Trust 

43/9 

+ 6d 

2 3 

Atlw Else. 

RF 

-7%d 

2 8 

B.E.T. ‘A* Dafd. 

+6d 

4-5 

British Assets 

31/9 

—6d 

1-9 

Cable A Wireless 

29/-* 

-3d 

2*6 

Foreign A Col. 

28/6* 

-7%d 

2 0 

Globe Tel. AT. 

29/7% 

23/4% 

FI. 199% 

... 

2-5 

Industrial A Gan. 

-1/1% 

3 2 

Innrunle 


4 8 

Mercantile Inv. 

24/8%* 

-3d 

3 0 

Robcco 

FI.247 8 

-0 2 

4-0 

Rollnco 

FI.2I4 7 

4 12 

0-9 

Wltan Inv. 

21/9 

- 1/* 

1-7 

Miacollaneoua 

Air Liquids 

Fr.362 

-7% 

2 5 

Allied E.P. 

12/9 

... 

4 3 

William Baird 

39/3 

-3d 

5-1 


Mont]/ Mirkit Indlcaton 

International money market retee did not roepond immediately to 
tho i-point reduction in tho Federal fteterve's dlecount rate to 61 
per cent. But spot sterling weakened in the week to Wednoeday 
and the cost of forward cover rate by the equivalent of %t 
per cent annual inttreet, with a corresponding rise in the New York 
margin on .covered swaps of throe-months Eurodollars and UK 
local authority loans 


4iry Mil T ender 
Amount 


91-Day 

Average AHottar 

rate of at Max. 

Allotment Rate* 

105 I0*'$S 4 


Aujll 250-0 370-1 105 10 15 79 

May 17 150-0 290-3 142 4 09 25 

,7 24 150-0 242-6 * 144 0-76 47 

31 150 0 262 5 144 MB 43 

June 7 160 0 277 0 144 3 30 


14 150-0 218 7 143 9.50 

21 150-0 282-4 143 1-57 

28 1700 289-8 144 10 04 

July 5 1500 278-9 144 9 70 

7 12 130-0 . 325-2 143 5-60 


144 3-30 56 

143 9-50 38 

143 1-57 24 

144 10 04 43 

144 9 70 31 

143 5 80 19 


h 19 150-0 302-7 142 S-25 31 

» 26 150*0 280-0 141 2*22 39 

Aug. 2 150-0 335 0 140 4-48 8 

„ 9 1200 309-5 I3B 6-27 30 

, 16 140 0 200 2 (SI 1-7* . II 

•On August 16th. tanden for9l<dsy folllp, at ifiM.J 

4| - - J- Ikmldhm elUied tm JL*|1 ] 

this weak ww for £170 million 9f-dsy wKT / 


Wgh;, Lew 

* x 

61 b 46/3 

aw-® 

10/3 4/10* 

46/6 30/- 

54/6 40/- 

f I 

«*■St 

102% 62% 


204 115 

15/9*4 9/4% 

79/3 45/9 

34/3 21/- 

21/3 16A 

17/10% 9/10% 

St 40 ^i 

S l% 6/7% 

/- 3 «b 

643 535 

98/- 61/3 

98/9 6//- 

194 155 

74 64 

82% 68% 

54% 42% 

2270 1440 

67% 54 

£30*i £20*4 

94/3 52/1% 

66% 57% 

57% 50*4 

79*4 66% 

84 72% 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
British Ropes 
Cope Allman 
DeLsRue 

Huron’s Bay 

cjST 

Johnson Matthey 
Llng-Tenoo-Voughc 
Litton Industries 
Matailgesellschalk 
Mlnnuta M. A M. 
Mitsui 


Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org. *A‘ 

Sears 'A* 

T 

f l%d 
6d 

33/4% 

-Id 

Swatley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

21/3 

... 

17/6 

38/6 

+6d 

Union Carbide 

$?l% 

4 % 

United Glass 

8/7*. 


Wilkinson Swd. 

4*/3 


Oil 



Aquitaine 

Fr.567 

12 

Brit. Petroleum 

96/- 

1 6d 

Burmah Oil 

97/- 

9d 

Cla. Petrolas 

Fr.166 

6 8 

Continental Oil 

$67% 

- 

Gulf Oil 

$78*i 

1 % 

Mobil OH 

$53% 

% 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2190 

30 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$66*. 

12% 

£28% 

l%d 

Shall Transport 0 

89/6 

l%d 

Stan. OH Calif. 
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40 

2 4 
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... 
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On a bad of dynamite 

The Russians have made the 
Czechs submit, but in doing so 
they have created an explosive 
situation over a large part of 
eastern Europe, page 11 The 
scene in Prague as the Czechs 
heard of their submission, page 
26 What the Moscow * agree¬ 
ment means for their hope of 
liberalisation, page 27. Their 
trade will go on being tied to 
Russia, page 58— and Russia’s 
economy is running into some 
real trouble, page 52 Mr Dubcek, 
remember Herr Schuschnigg, 
page 33 Now its the Jugoslavs 
•nd Rumanians turn to worry, 
page 28 The confusion in the 
western world, pages 32 and 33, 
and the ineffectual protest m 
Britain, page 34 China dis¬ 
approves, page 32, the Security 
Council stops even talking, page 
{*9, and there are raised eyebrows 
in eastern Europe, page 29 And 


tool o rl »i ^ m .mi* fHPl t'M 


t all is Mirv Who’s Mirv 7 


Ballyhoo about the mark 

No immediate revaluation of the 
deutschmark is likely—but the 
Bundesbank may not be so set 
‘ffeipst it, at a later date, as is 
nerally supposed, page 55. 




Hubert pops up 

7 he Democrats didn’t nominate 
Mr Humphrey, they threw him 
up out of the chaos at their 
Chicago convention, page 15 
Ihcir fighting and feuding have 
undoubtedly helped Mr Nixon, 
which is a cause for some worry 
in an America yearning for 
normalcy, page 12. 7 'he Demo¬ 
crats have stayed all the way 
with LBJ on Vietnam, page 16 
lhe violence in the streets, by 
the convention's protectors as well 
as the people they were pro¬ 
tecting it against, page 19 But 
Governor Connally, at least, was 
kept in line, page 20 


Blackpool centenarians 

Next week the Trades Union 
Congress will be celebrating its 
hundredth birthday, but Mr 
George Woodcock and his col¬ 
leagues cannot be expecting many 
happy returns, page 40 



Thf Nigerian sidi 

flfettwpi the ca»e lor Nigeria 
“lying one country is better .Sin 
lot of people have reabaed, 


The Fcmgataufh bomb 

France's first H-bomb exploded 
f|um a balloon last Saturday, but 
the Trench civil power programme 
has been put on ice for the next 
tew years, page 56, 
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THt WONOMlfT AUOUiT gt. IgSB 


The Barrel of the Gun 

Sm—All discussion of th* Catch crisis in the 
weit has turned on the assumption that the 
wen wee helpkn to pacuent the military 
domination of Geeehoilovekie by the Soviet 
Union and others. Is this assumption correct* 
or even justified ? 

Indeed* then would seem to be a strong 
6ase to argue that total western inaction prior 
to (he invasion confirmed Soviet calculations 
that the west would act on the assumption of 
its helplessness. These calculations would be 
based on previous Soviet experience of western 
inactivity where the threat to western security 
appeared to be marginal The Berlin wall was 
built contrary to the four-power agreements, 

S nbt a single stone was removed in the 
few days although there was sufficient 
western power on the spot at least t6 
demonstrate disapproval by action. The 
Gulf of Aqaba was blocked contrary to 
the tripartite declarations, and not a single 
ititip was sent to test the blockade in the 
flip few days, although there was sufficient 
western power in the vicinity to demonstrate 
disapproval by action. It is only in Cuba and 
Vietnam that action has been taken by the 
west. In both cases, it was the United States 
that aeted alone, for different reasons. 

Had Nafo made noises as soon as the 
Warsaw pact began to move troops into 
the Chech area on an unusually large scale, the 
Soviets may nave had to think twice about 
continued western inactivity. Had Nato 
actually made some troop movements to 
counter Soviet troop movements, the Soviets 
may have had to think thrice* The western 
assumption that it cannot act against Soviet 
interests short of triggering off a nuclear 
holocaust so weakens the western defence 
posture in areas of marginal interest that it 
positively reduces Soviet risks ia taking or 
prompting action in these areas. 

1 Soviet action in Gscchoslovalda may be 
condemned by the west unanimously, but 
unless the west is prepared to have the moral 
courage to act In time, at a non-nuclear level, 
the plethora of words of condemnation are 
worthless.—Yours faithfully, 

London, NWg H. J. MaoMoolson 

Si*— Lenin's often deplored maidm, 44 Those 
who ate not with us are against us," has 
always been the bads of the dubious logic 
of the co)d wars and it is therefore discon¬ 
certing to find it revived in The Economic 
ig order b to imply that one cannot be intellec¬ 
tually consistent m condemning both American 
■ag i t atio n h> Vietnam and the Russian 


been preached to the third world by Phlfia. 

No doubt there are significant distinctions 
still to be made; but at this hour and particu¬ 
larly in the field of foreign policy ybur claim 
that America is " incomparably the more 
civilised of the superpowers" would irrettSt- 
t Ibly recall Dr Johnson's reference to the 
attempt to discriminate between a louse and 
a flea, were it not for the fact that the hoxnb- 
brandishing elites of both countries are 
infinitely more menacing to the test of ul.— 
Yours faithfully, David Morse 

Univtrnty of Sussex 

Sir-—P lease find enclosed our suggestion for 
next week's cover, after your cover of July 
07th. 




1 < himiniM 



; We ivere going 

to invade you , 
! last week If I 

4 Oh 
4 really 


yey hut ive decided to 
avast until after my 
holiday! 


—Yours faithfully, 
St Louis, Missouri 


Gbohoi B. Sloan 
Stephen £. South 


dually consistent m condemning both American 
■ag i t atio n In Vietnam and the Russian 
iivarion of GaackmtovakUb 
The dilip that (he conflict between the 
United States and the Soviet Union was not 


United States and the Soviet Union was not 
y one of global powcr-polkies. but of 
principles between which the 
& mm oho oee, ig one that 
loet whatever credibility it 
had. But aiili matte* of fact the 

State* «| 

cun LJUUfO kUk 

A, i» obC wUS, 

wnh it, nu ttnr 


repute bvconvanttonal m«au a wnmtlMul 
•MautL hii %wm Wp> 

better at to 

called dettWe w% SanMUttmOMtibe 
kypoeriay Sat baa tile mtmd mmmk to 
eau kaelf theUnlon of Soviet SoOftlJ* 
Republics, while enlarging our conventional 
forces as quietly, quickly and efficiently as we 
can in Europe.—Yours faithfully, 

Sow Milton, Hampshire B« T. CoqxayNe 


CoOXAYNfE 


Sm—In Tsarist Russia military intervention 
was commonplace, while under the com¬ 
munists It hi an occasional necessity. The 
Tsarist position was summed Up in Alexander 
Hi's manifesto of 1881 j "... We are deter¬ 
mined to strengthen the date against any 
attempts to weaken Our power, and this We 
do for the benefit of Our people" Allowing 
for an altered ideology, 4« the motivation of 
the $dviet Union today So very different ? 

Qtt August aftritl, Pravda, In an editorial 
uaa£amedly called "Vhe Defence of 
SddaRbn IS our Supmige Internationalist 
Duty," stated that Qeeehoslovakia under 


Duboek had begun to phi 
to " the basic Uni*!* (8 
bf democratic oehttNUiSm 
organisational unity of th 


ae a policy contrary 
wtphHf of party life, 
ton mi ideological- 


organisational unity of the fifty.... In short 
a situation develpped In which, right-wingers 
could openly make anti-socialist statements 
Hi the press, hbld demonstrations and meetings 
under their counter-revolutionary Slogans." 
Clearly, for the Russians the time to act had 
come. That Russia chose military intervention 
must come as no real surprise Only western 
hopes and Csech illusions made it that. 

It would have come as no surprise to 
Mettemich or Palmerston, for example, that 
in a situation threatening Russian power 
amongst its neighbours, it would resort to the 
Cossacks, but we are shocked by Russian 
tanks. Why? Not, 1 think, because of the 
moral issue, but because of our impotence 
in the face of Soviet action. Today Russia 
,ii our best friend in so far as it may have 
brought a greater awareness to many people 
of diverse opinions in many countries that, 
in the final analysis, no nation gains anything, 
least of all freedom, by not being able to 
defend Itself.—Yours faithfully, R. G. Kmo 
London , Eto 

Sm—I trust (hat the International Red Cross, 
Quotas and Oxfam will insist on flying food 
and medicine supplies (6 Invaded Checho¬ 
slovakia and that humanitarian grounds will 
cause these organisations to ignore anything 
the government of Russia mignt pqt forward 
against the scheme. 

No doubt Oxfam will be able to claim 


Sir— At the risk of being accused of being 
a right-winger, is not y6ur analysis (August 
24th) of the east-west titration a little naive 
and over-optimistic ? Of course the Riraian 
empire (since that is what it really is) has its 
internal difficulties. It Is, however, absurd 
to talk about any east-west detente. What 
really exists is a collaboration between Russia 
and the United States with the United States 
very much on the defensive and Russia apply¬ 
ing most of the primiM mid holding aU 
the aces. The truth of the matter is, I am 
afraid, that we succumbed to the nuclear 
threats, the Berlin blockades and the long 
series of H-bomb tests conducted uncomfort¬ 
ably Hom to the borders of Scandinavian 
countries* fa fact we lost the cold war, finding 
it uncomfortably chilly. We opted out of it 
some da** M 1080. 

The danger i* AMreKHjbW 4m* 4 4m 
prereum of the cold war »a#y induce America 
and ounetvtt to ad reduce oor conventional 
force, in weatem Suren* that then win be 
nothin, between ua atMltfwiin tern* NWHf 
into weat Ocrenwy, ate;, except the nuclear 
deterrent. Thh here, ao, An Rttre|*m mUfti 
well be aateuwd lor ftonblin, on u* hot 
having die nerve to are it when 'A* eUre 
were down. 

The nuclear deterrent, ft.rricul.rty tit 
Fiance, ia bcgfaudng to leak aoapi c loua lr like 
a rtoAttn veniort m the Maginot line, hud 
toAhtwatt prove to ho a*»ttRMUkfe|kmki 
tmMtm netve arid Willpower. S reel not 
tfiti tmmxt of CkmdHRfiovaidfli cleant Hi that 
we tSStmennS^UMHe <m poW*r A 


auhatantial public nipport in Britain f*r BA* 
fighter catena for riw mpjUuMUam Abb* 
Ally, R. M. tm 

Lefot 

The tope 

Sia—Bnivo to the Italian bachelor who if 
the Jtwhh bachelor 1 . repfeaentitWe on earth. 
fh/Beemm, UhrUfary VHi.’hre ***Wf 
out Are the Catholic Owieh madi MA, 14 
it* JhaStfo. LA* Heay.Tfe JpufrenPlM 
adhaadiem aan er ariooa will Aid AaO A* 
OathdOe Qhureh wtt AwAre. W*d' W* 
atmW t/t mult e your ♦paAwiiifoi.* mgti 
ore-Aa.phn «f humena A time SfalhwpiW 1 

» 3 *; 

jb »m Mead. Mate ft r* •' , 


achekne. 

; Oxfam wlU be able to claim 


: in Britain lor BAf 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTM ENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices set pages 75 to 78 


International Group 
£4oom turnover 

Management 

Services 

Controller 


This appointment provides a unique opportunity to set up a Manage¬ 
ment Services department to serve this international group through the 
Operating Divisions. The Controller reports to the Group rhaiw^n. 
This will be an exacting appointment requiting courage, energy, 
imagination and sympathy. 

The successful candidate will be a senior manager in Industry or a 
principal in a firm of Management Consultants and who has a proven 
record of success and a great nmfeiwnriing of modem management 
methods. 

He must have had practical experience and deep involvement in the use 
of computers for management information systems. 

He will be about 35-38 and trill now be earning at least £ 6 , 000 . 

He will be a 

has some knowledge' of the manufacture of consumer products and 
retail distribution. 

Please write briefly and in confidence to P. G. Richardson, Puttier, 
Ref: K97, McLiatock Mum & Whinney Murray, Granby House, 
95 Southwark Street, London, SJB.1, who are advising the Company on 
this appointment. ' 









Head Office: Albion Works, Sheffield 
loodon Office: Chestergate House 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W.1t 
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On the occasion of the Posfal Cheque 
and Clearing Services 59th anniversary 
the Netherlands PTT had organised an 
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International Automation Contest 

A method is sought by which it is possible to interpret handwritten numerical information direct by machine. 


The Netherlands Postal Cheque and 
Clearing Service is an institution that 
facilitates money traffic by offering a 
■quick, simple and easy manner to make 
payments. Its customers make cashless 
money transactions by means of transfers. 

For some years the booking process has 
been completely automatism!. But the 
handwritten data provided by the 
account-holders on their transfer cards 
(account-number and amount) have to be 
converted by coding-typists before being 
processed by machine. For the over 
1,500,000 account-holders (one third of 
all families and almost all enterprises) 
a method is sought by which the numerical 
information can be supplied on the 
transfer cards in such a way by pen or 
ballpoint that these cards - there are 
nearly one million a day - can be read 
direct by machine, that is, without human 
interference. 


Participants are invited to write for a 
free brochure that contains detailed 
information about the problem and its 
backgrounds, general regulations, 
owners' rights and the criteria for the 
judgement of designs, to be applied by the 
jury. The brochure is available in the 
English language at PTT-headquarters, 
12, Kortenaerkade, The Hague, 
Netherlands, if desired with a 
supplementary French or German 
translation of the most essential facts. 

Entries that are of a sufficient quality and 
meet the general regulations may be 
awarded with the first prize of Dfls. 
25,000.-, the second prize of Dfls. 15,000.- 
or the third prize of Dfls. 5,000.-. Entries 
should be dispatched before 1st July, 
1969; the jury’s decision will be 
communicated to the senders of entries 
within seven months after that date. 



POSTAL CHEQUE AND CLEARING SERVICE 
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Roy G Pagndlo, Vice President of the International Division of the Bank of California carries the ball to Howard Boone, 
Regional Manager of Cargill, Inc , San Francisco, shown here beside dock facilities for handling copia imported by Cargill 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 


For import-exports the only tri-state national bank in the U.S. 
carries the ball best. The Bank of California is uniquely able to deal 
with market complexities on a global scale through direct, tri-state 
offices in all major Pacific Coast seaports, from Puget Sound to 
Southerta California. On both coasts our International Division and 
Bank of California International, New York, are staffed with experts 
on every aspect of international banking. 

The Bank of California's International Division, in addition to 
its direct service to all major Pacific Coast seaports, maintains a Far 
East Representative office in Manila, plus a world-wide network of 
1,800 correspondent banking offices, developed over a century of in¬ 
ternational banking. * s' 

Bank of California International has affiliates in Taiwan and 
Guatemala and a staff of seasoned international bankers, empowered 
to make a fast decision on backing problems anywhere in the wqrl£., 
Depend on The Bank of California and Bank of California Inter¬ 
national to carry the ball for you* 


The Bank of California, N.A. 
International Division 
Head Office: 400 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 
Phone: (4X5 ) 765-0400 
Cable: “BANKOFCALA" 

Offices in: California, Oregon,Washington 


Member F. D. I, C. 

Sunk of,£*Ufornl 
Two Wall Street 



Jjpw Yolk, New York 1Q005 
Phone: (212) 962-S700 
Cable; “BANKOFCALA” 
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wherever 
there Is a point 
to he made- 
person to person- 
in world 
markets 



Put your bushiest in good hands, 

Dodwell arc on the spot - ready to answer - ready to act. Well 
staffed branches the world over are there to advise and inform 
you about the market. Put your export or import business in 
their hands and let them take care of your overseas expansion. 
Plan a talk with Dodwell-the organisation that has made 
famous names famous the world over. 



DODWELL 

a force in world trading 

MtabHah*d1868 


DODWELL & COMPANY LIMITED INTERNATIONAL 

marketing, trading and sHippind 

NSAD OFFICE - IS RNSBURY CISCO* LONDON SC2 
Ttl*ph<w#> S1«6?8 fPflO Tslspt Lon^p mUt, SI** 
BRANCHES SUBSIDIARIES AND ASSOCIATE COMPANIES 
HongKdng Japan USA Canada,Wartiatmany 
Auitraka Kanya, Uganda. Tanaania and India 
Connactiona throughout tha world hwh 
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Lot of People to Hold Down 


It is the end of one crisis, and the beginning of another. For 
the moment, the Russians have imposed their will on the 
Czechs. The terms that President Svoboda and Mr Dubcek 
brought back from Moscow on Tuesday amount to an act 
of submission: they have been told what they may do in 
their own country, and what they may not. This humiliation 
has been inflicted by one communist party on another, both 
of them members of the same alliance mid both Slavs. It is 
as if President Johnson had sent an American army into 
Britain in 1965 , arrested Mr Wilson, and taken him to Wash¬ 
ington to tell him he had got too many left-wingers in his 
cabinet. The Russians may think that this punitive expedi¬ 
tion into Czechoslovakia has solved the problem of their 
European dependencies. But it has not. They have dealt 
with the immediate crisis in Czechoslovakia, but in doing so 
they have created a dangerously explosive situation in a large 
part of eastern Europe. The submission of the Czechs is not 
the end of the matter. It could mark the beginning of a 
longer and even more serious crisis: and not just for the 
Russians. This time it may not be so easy for the Western 
wqrld to Stop itself getting drawn in. 

Let it be said that the Russians have been as dexterous 


are Russian guns to make sure he does the enforcement job 
the Russians have imposed on him, and his conscience will 
tell him that he will do it more tolerantly than anyone else 
would. Mr Dubcek will issue the necessary orders. The 
question is whether, and to what extent, they will be obeyed. 
There have already been protests in Prague against the terms 
he brought back from Moscow, both in parliament and in 
his own communist party. It has taken only six months for 
Mr Dubcek to complete the cycle from hero-womhip to 
disillusionment that Mr Gomulka of Poland has passed 
through in the 1 a years since 1936 . He does not even have 
the advantage that Mr Kadar of Hungary had in 1956 . He 
is not the new man, who deserves the benefit of the doubt. He 
is the man who lost. The danger is that the astonishing 
discipline the Czechs showed while they thought that pasaive 
resistance might make the Ruasiana go away will break down 
now that they know it has not. 

Some of the intelligent and liberal-minded communiata who 
shaped Mr Dubcek’s programme of reform may stay abroad, 
where the invasion caught them on holiday. Some may pack 
up politics as a bad job. But there are a lot of angry Czechs 
this week, and it is by no means inconceivable that some of 


this week in winding up the Czech affair as they were 
elephantine in the way they started it last week. By last 
weekend someone in the presidium—perhaps Mr Suslov, 
perhaps Mr Kosygin himself—had had the sense tp realise 
that it was going to be bloody murder to impose a new 
government on the Czechs, and that the only hope of getting 
them to accept the required terms reasonably quietly was 
for the Russians to enlist President Svoboda and Mr Dubcek 
to do th* job for. them. So Mr Dvlbcek b restored to office ; 
the tank* are pulled back a disqreet distance; the broken 
mplanatiana am accompanied ty an appeal for order. But 
>t • nq mom than the fat## of a restoration of nomtality. 
The only qucstfeis that really .mattered in this crisis was 
whether Mr Dpbcck would he allowed to complete the 
festively modest programme of liberalisation he pet out upon 


the frustrated reformers will turn to direct action against the 
Russians. They could count on the help of the unpolitical 
young men, from the bored generation that has never seen 
war, who have got their kicks from teasing Russian tanks in 
the past ten days. There are parts of northern Slovakia where 
a guerrilla movement operated with considerable success 34 
years ago. There are plenty of Slovaks, not all of them 
hopelessly middle-aged, who know how it Is done. If a 
resistance movement does break out it will probably not go 
beyond sporadic acts of anti-Russian terrorism. But even 


ip to the Slovakian mountains. The western governments will 
wanf no port of this; but governments, we have been 
discovering, dp not ( necessarjiy have the lost word in the 
matter of running funs, A 

This is the fust way in whfch the consequences of the 

T* _i__urn _ a. 1_jJL A ir 


«e Special temporary, measures” Mr Dubcek woke 01 on im* tne turn way ip which the consequences 01 tne 
Tuesday mpke It clear what tpe answer is, He will not Mr Russian invasion could pill pver the bordets of Czechs- 
{Heck W com bmtrtxpto JWaRuilifm, dftqntwn, but be mm hx%. Thi ifpoqd p,the impact the events ot August H 
has come home politkauy emasculated' 4 dHir to have w the Her small countries of commuxm 


ha » cqme home pofiti 
It will not he easy 
authority < |fte|r jtbfa J 




{join g to hfffle fjp the Her small countries of commun 
mmpc* It m not only the Czechs who have had? 
hop?* of a .liberalised socialism whipped away fitter^. did 
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Except in Jugoslavia and Rumania—and even their future 
is still by no means undouded—so have all the other east 
Europeans, including many good party men, who had hoped 
to civilise the system under which they live. They have been 
told that they cannot. It is not hard to foresee the result. 
The spent and mostly ageing men who run Poland, east 
Germany, Hungary and Bulgaria have created, by the 
support they gave to the suppression of Czechoslovakia, a 
much more acute problem for themselves at home. 

Of these four countries, Bulgaria is the only one the 
Russians can probably afford not to worry about: the 
Bulgarians, those stolid market-gardeners, have never cost 
the Russians a night’s sleep yet. But they cannot feel the 
same about any of the other three. There have been demon¬ 
strations in east Germany, which is a most unusual event in 
that coldly controlled country. The Hungarians began their 
attempt at economic reform a year after the Czechs, and 
many of them had undoubtedly assumed that in their country, 
as in Czechoslovakia, the move towards economic pluralism 
would make it necessary for the ruling party to relax its 
control m other fields as well Mr Kadar will not find it 
easy to keep the lid screwed down. But it is Poland where 
the chances of an explosion are greatest. The Polish situation 
contains most of the ingredients of a major crisis. There is 
the old, nagging disappointment of Mr Gomulka s steady 
retreat from liberalism since 1959. There is the fear that has 
been generated this year among Polish intellectuals by the 
relapse into anti-semitism. There is, uniquely in eastern 
Europe, a real rival centre of authority in the Roman Catholic 
church. Above all, there is the fact that Mr Gomulka and 
most of the men around him have palpably run out of ideas, 
of bounce, and apparently even of the urge to carry con¬ 
viction. If one country is readier than any other to be pushed 
over the e'dge by this month’s events, it is Poland. 

And the shock-waves spreading out from Prague are unlikely 
to stop when they reach the border of the Soviet Union. Not 


that Mr Brezhnev and Mr Kosygin have to bother about 
their public opinion. The handful of damohstmtors WjlO tyerr 
picked up by the police in Red Squate on Sunday WdflS the 
forlorn hope of Russian free speech: most of them had 
already been arrested, in the pursuit of othejr lost Caupc^ 
earlier this year. The really worrying thing about Russet 
in the last few weeks has been the evidence of instability in 
the highest organs of its communist party. The centre of 
gravity in the bodies that take the big decisions in Russia— 
the presidium, and on occasion the central committee— 
appears to have swung from one side to the other with alarm¬ 
ing frequency in the past three months. Until June the 
relatively relaxed moderates who were willing to take a 
calculated risk on Mr Dubcek’s reliability seemed to command 
the majority. Then the nervous know-nothings who suppose 
that an inch of liberalisation spells the end of communism 
managed to insist on a campaign of bullying that led to the 
confrontation at Ciema. At Cicma the moderates recaptured 
the majority for a policy of trusting Mr Dubcek. Then, some 
time between Ciema and August 21st, the frightened con¬ 
servatives got the upper hand again. 

It is a picture of a superpower on a seesaw. It cannot be 
explained as the Russians' reaction to a parallel series of 
changes in Czech policy, Mr Dubcek’s course, by comparison 
with this, was a model of steadiness. The Russians have 
behaved like this because their leadership has lost its self- 
confidence : it is rattled and rudderless, and it has swung from 
snap decision to snap decision. The conservatives now fed 
obliged to justify their decision to invade. The ovei ruled 
moderates are apprehensive about their own security in office. 
It is not a comforting combination. If the resentment of the 
Czechs takes a violent turn, or if there is an outburst of 
frustration elsewhere in eastern Europe, it is impossible to 
predict how such a group of men will respond. That is why 
the formal end of the Czech crisis is unlikely to be the end 
of the dangers it has generated. 



The Itch for Normalcy 

Mr Humphrey's inheritance in Chicago this week was so torn by feuding and 
fighting that Mr Nixon could be the chief gainer—which sets off a lot of worries 


The Democrats packed all the agony they could into the 
nomination of Hubert Humphrey in Chicago early on 
Thursday morning. Many of them believed they were pick¬ 
ing a loser whom they could not dump ; many others 
believed this was just not the party's year anyway. All week 
they appeared to be doing their utmost in floor fights, policy 
bust-ups and grudge feuds to ensure that Mr Humphrey will 
begin his campaign at the greatest disadvantage a Democratic 
candidate has laboured under for 20 years. That need not 
be fatal: a miracle could happen as it did for Mr Truman 
in 1948. But at the moment Mr Humphrey looks weaker than 
Truman, and Mr Nixon appreciably less vulnerable than 
Dewey. 

Mr Humphrey has inherited a badly riven party: it may 
even be one that has wearied of the exercise of power 4 in 
Washington and wishes inwardly to be relieved of respon¬ 
sibility not only for finishing the war in Vietnam but for 
coping with the problems of race, poverty, violence and urban 
blpnt for four more years. Mr Humphrey himself does not 
Mr this way. He ha* the intelligence, and^ the pent-up 
jpfrgy, to be a very capable and active president. But hit 
Xfty and some of the Democratic leaders from whom he 
might have hoped ior help have spent the Week in sabotage. 


Mr Humphrey has been the particular victim of three 
men’s vanity. President Johnson insisted on keeping him in 
the Administration’s tutelage until the very last minute, a 
curious reward for Mr Humphrey’s loyalty through months 
when his close friends wanted him to show his independence 
It is scarcely likely that Mr Humphrey would seek at all a 
different settlement in South Vietnam from the one Mr 
Johnson is working for, or even that he wottfd Irikw 
essentially different tactics over stopping the 
bombing of North Vietnam. But Mr Johnson his sefemfcdf 
take a sombre pleasure in plucking out every dove-like feather 
he could identify in Mr Humphrey’s plumage. And then 
Senator Teddy Kennedy, although unwilling to run this year, 
did not entirely discourage the Chicago boomlet that depended 
on his name until Wednesday morning. It had been the 
measure of the Democrats’ sense of plight that they should 
even have considered inviting an untested man of g© to be 
their presidential Candidate. That this should have happened 
has been flattering to Him “arid his family: his adVttfcftf yfr 
also have reflected that die attention will 1 have done nothing 
but good, for his chances when the Democrats may have * 
better cHhnce of Carrying the White ffquse. ( ' 

The third man to whom Mr Humphrey can feel less ©so 
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indebted is Mr Richard Daley, Chicago’s mayor. It was Mr 
Daley who insisted that the Democrats should convene in hi* 
city, whatever the threat of violence and whatever the armed 
forces required to overawe it. Nothing could have been 
better calculated to present the party to the world in precisely 
that predicament of racial violence on which Mr Nixon is 
counting to win approval of his kind of strong, conservative 
government. That Mr Daley should also have indulged his 
whim to be kingmaker by touting around for a replacement 
to Mr Humphrey—either Mr Kennedy or even Mr Johnson 
if possible—was not unexpected, but it added to the disarray. 
It has not been Senators McCaithy and McGovern who have 
been Mr Humphrey’s worst enemies this week. 

All of this will have given more comfort to Mr Nixon 
than the latest leads awarded him by the opinion polls (he 
was equally ahead of Humphrey, McCarthy and Johnson in 
the Harris poll published on Tuesday). It is expressive of th' k 
Republican opportunity. Although Mr Nixon himself is pro¬ 
bably not the Republicans’ best vote-getter, and although his 
own choice of Governor Agnew as his running-mate has not 
strengthened the ticket among northern liberals, the 
Democratic convention has served to reinforce the Nixon 
campaign strategy more powerfully than the Republican 
planners can have prayed for. 

After the Republicans’ performance at Miami Beach, it 
was conceivable that the Democrats might have stood firm, 
if not exactly united, against many of the accumulated 
discontents of the past eight years under Kennedy and 
Johnson. Instead they have behaved as Democrats do when 
they sense defeat, by breaking all ways without even being 
clear who the chief rebel leader ought to be. The contempt¬ 
uous detachment of Senator McCarthy in the face of so much 
politicking has been a further source of mere factiousness. 
On the very problem of the cities, with which so many 
Democratic votes are bound up, the Democrats are loud in 
condemnation of what they suppose Mr Nixon and Mr 
Agnew would do, but present no clear strategy of their own 
to those who want to hear one. 

Against this Democratic disarray Mr Nixon is increasingly 
recognised as standing for law and order, and when that 
cannot be achieved for order and law. Mr Nixon means to 
carry the suburbs add small towns of the north and west this 
way ; he knows those small towns from i960, when they 
nearly won him the day against John Kennedy. The same 
policy should help him in the border states, and, with a 
suitable presentation by Senator Strom Thurmond and others, 
could snatch some southern votes from Mr Wallace’s hands. 
Mr Nixon is counting on an American mood, on a turn back 
towards conservative normalcy. He could be wrong. But it is 


now legitimate for him to believe that, barring some enormous 
blunder, he cannot be stopped now. 

The Russians almost committed that blunder for Mr Nixon, 
as for themselves, when they invaded Czechoslovakia on 
August 2 1 $t. It might have been the shock that i* needed to 
remind the American electorate that the United States still 
carries great, and possibly increasing, responsibilities in fhe 
world, that there are more patently liberal causes than the 
Vietnam war to be upheld, that even the defence of South 
Vietnam is as important as Mr Johnson has always said it is. 
It may be that something of this has seeped into the American 
consciousness. But if it has it is almost more likely to help Mr 
Nixon than Mr Humphrey, for Mr Nixon is the candidate 
who can claim not only to want to wind up the Vietnam 
war, with no fellow Republicans grumbling that he doesn’t 
know how, but to be the man who always talked toughest 
to communists as well. 

There are dangers in this sort of straddle, but none of 
them arc electoral ones. It is the question of what Mr Nixon 
would do once he were in the White House that matteis, 
and matters all the more after the Democratic convention 
When he spoke at Miami Beach he gave an America-first 
overtone to his policies, and talked of reassessing American 
commitments around the world. It was even being put about 
on his behalf that he was thinking twice about continuing 
conscription and might prefer a smaller, professional army. 
Mr Nixon is an experienced operator. He would do nothing 
rash. He would not wind up the Vietnam war overnight. The 
question is rather whether he would initiate positive action of 
any kind himself. What he might do would be things that 
were weak because he thought they would be popular. He 
would not commit himself, just because he thought his re¬ 
sponsibilities pointed that way, to the sort of political mistake 
that has brought Lyndon Johnson down. 

These are still only fears. Mr Nixon has not won yet. He 
has not shown himself yet to be a president of modest vision. 
It is very possible that, if he were elected, he would go 
along with the courses that any American leader has 10 
follow by reason of America’s place in the world. He may 
well be die kind of man who grows even more in the office 
than odiei men do. The nagging worry remains that his 
victory would be likely to be one for the politics of discourage¬ 
ment in the United States as well as Vietnam, that the mood 
he is counting on in America is one of defensiveness and, 
very conceivably, parochialism. Mr Humphrey’s roots go 
down into another stratum of American life and experience. 
That is why the damage that appears to have been done to 
his cause in Chicago this week could be so serious for very 
many people outside the Democratic party. 



Up Goes Mirv 

The Americans have got a way to preserve their nuclear lead over the 
Russians—and after Czechoslovakia nobody will blame them if they 
make the most of it 


The first consequence of what the Russian* have dine to 
Czechoslovakia is already taking shape. It is now virtually 
cettain that the Americans will block die attempt the R us s i a ns 
have been making over the past few yean to pull themselves 
ttp to a level of nuclear equality with the United States. If 
this is how the Russians behave, the Americans will want 
to keep their superiority ip nuclear power ; and they have 
the means ready to hand.' It is Mirv—the “ multiple inde¬ 
pendently targetable re-entry vehicle ” which is carried in 


two new American missiles. One of these is the land-based 
Minuteman III, which is thought to be able to carry three 
nuclear warheads, each of which has an explosive force of 
about a megaton, or a million terns of TNT. The second 
is the submksme^jor^e t Poseidon, the successor to the Polaris, 
with room lor ten smaller warheads in each missile. Some 
or these warheads will be dummies, designed to confuse the 
other ride's defences ; but the rest will be lie real thing. They 
can be directed at targets several hundreds of wm apart, 


*4 
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and are accurate enough to hit Russian missile-sites ai well as that, alter Czechoslovakia, moat people's preview# calculation! 
the sprawling targets Offered by big cities. about the Russians have gone by the board. The problem u 

Both Minuteman III and Poseidon were successfully test- to define what they would consider to be unacceptable 
fiyed on August ifith, five days before the invasion of damage." Mr Kosygin is a civilised man. He is unlikely 
Czechoslovakia. What has happened since then has almost to risk doing anything that might have the result of bringing 
certainly swept away the last doubts that they will now be down on the Russians’ heads the sort of second strike tluu 
put into operational service. On present plans Minuteman the Americans could mount even if they did not go ahead 
III is scheduled gradually to replace Minuteman I and with Mirv. But apparently it is not Mr Kosygin who u 
Minuteman II in the silos that dot the prairies and mountains calling the shots in Moscow now. The men who ordered 
of the western United States. Poseidon will go into 31 the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and overrode the doubt! 
American submarines in place of the single-shot Polaris of moderates like Mr Kosygin, play a tougher game. They 
missile* they carry now. The result is that the Americans are men who for the sake of some great prise might be willing 
Should be able to hold on to their lead over the Russians to see their country suffer a degree of damage which an 
in numbers of warheads even when the manned bombers— American president would consider intolerable for his eoun- 
which give them most of their present lead—go out of service try. The Russians lost at million dead in. the last war, but 
in the 1970s. At the beginning of this year they had a lead they acquired half of Europe. There are some of them who 
in warheads of about 4 to 1. By the end of the year, as the might conceivably think that was a price worth paying to get 
Russians go on adding to their missile armoury, it will be the other half too. They might not, when they thought again 
down to 3 to r. Mirv is one way of preventing the erosion but no one is going to bet on it. 

going any farther. It does not necessarily mean that the The men who run Russian policy know that their present 
Americans will need more missiles than they have now. They missile-building programme is slowly bringing them toward! 
might have fewer. It is the number of warheads per miarile equality with the United States, unless -the Americans put 
that will count. Mirv into service. They know that when the maimed bomben 

Some Americans have argued that Mirv is unnecessary go out of service the Americans will have lost a major part 
because superiority in warheads—or the missiles that deliver of their present advantage in warheads. They know that 
them, or the megatonnage they carry—is practically a mean- the more missiles they can send to knock out American launch- 
Ingleu concept. Mr McNamara came close to saying this while ing sites, and the better their techniques get for tracking and 
he was Secretary of Defence. Last September he argued that destroying American nuclear submarines, the fewer warhead! 
both the United States and Russia have enough missiles to the Americans will have left for that second-strike reply. At 
absorb a surprise first strike from the other and still have some point, to a real toughie in Moscow, it might just seen 
enough missiles left over to launch a retaliatory second strike worth while. 

that would inflict “ unacceptable damage ” on the attacker. Of course, these are calculations in the mathematics of 
This second-strike capability creates a situation of mutual de- madness. But after what the Russians have done in Csecbo- 
terrence: it is the nuclear deadlock. But if the Russians already Slovakia it would be foolish to take the risk. The President 
possess this second-strike capability against the United States of the United States is not responsible for the security of hk 
even though they have far fewer warheads than the Americans country alone. He also has to worry about the protection 
have, it is hard to see why the Americans should need so many of western Europe. In the last analysis Europe too depend! 
more than the Russians in order to achieve the same result, to a large extent on the Americans’ ability to inflict on the 
They may need a few more to allow for the fact that targets Soviet Union what any Russian leader, no matter how reck- 
in Russia are more widely dispersed, and to balance the less, would decide was an unacceptable amount of damage 
greater explosive power of the Russian missiles. But surely Until more reasonable men come to power in Moscow—and 
not an advantage of 3 to 1 or more. look like staying there—it should be the aim of American 

This is the argument against Mirv. Yet it is curious that policy to maintain a margin of advantage in nuclear war- 
neither Mr McNamara nor his successor, Mr Clark Clifford, heads, 

has been willing to carry the logic of Mr McNamara's argu- It may be that the turn of events in eastern Europe bs> 
ment to this conclusion. Instead, Mr McNamara is insisting destroyed the hope of a Ruasian-American negotiation to 
once again, in a book called “ The Essence of Security ” limit the size of the superpowers' missile armouries. But if 
that will be published In Britain next month, that the the negotiations do take place—and there Is sdll a good cue 
Americans must preserve a numerical superiority in war- for arguing that they should—the Americans can afford to 
heads. Why ? Not because they need to be able to swamp bargain toughly. They know that, if the wont comes to the 
a Russian anti-missile defence system in the near future. The wont, they can afford another lap of the arms race better 
Russians haven’t got one, and they even seem to have slowed than the Russians can. The Russians’ gross product, 

down work on the rudimentary and ineffective screen they measured in any realistic way, is probably Mis KagM the 
were starting to build around Moscow alone. Americans’. So any huge expenditure Op new Updl of 

It may be that the Americans originally planned Mirv nuclear weapons means a much bigger saotnpk fqc wt Ru* 
because they thought they ought to insure against die time in rians in the living standard of their people, or in tour hope* 
the 1970s when the Russians might decide to have a shot at of improving the range and mobility of (hair contention*! 




might be fitting a Mirv of their own into the pretty substantial Americans might accept something closer to equality in the 
number of delivery vehicles they will have Sv then. If that number of delivery vehicles, particularly land-based coei 
happened, the Americans might need the Mirvs in Poseidon that is almost an accomplished fact already. Huy could 
and Minuteman III to make sure that they kept their second- agree to freeze the development of anti-missile systems, *° 
strike capability. But to is not very likely that the Russians the# neither side would have to be afraid that the o®ef 
Will be able to ifftaf sort of motley even in the 1970s. might suddenly come up with a fool-proof defehee. Iw 
And eyeh,if Xhey (Ucr M^Bejo go for broke, the Americans might even agree to baigak about the sire of their advantage 
touW %p Mirv Ip teH flrage until the cameras of the in wathends. What they should not do to to give up the 
iM^iStoince satellite bad made Russia’s intentions plain, whole files of a margin 1rf safety. After what happened m 
ff’Tne teal argument for putdn^Mirv into operation now is week, it is better to be safe then sorry. 1 ' 
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A man for most Democrats 

Our correspondents at Chicago report on this week's presidential nominating convention 


majority formed early in the credentials 
and procedural disputes retained its out* 
lines through the clash about Vietnam 
policy and held fast until the majority 
candidate, Mr. Humphrey, was safely 
nominated. Whether any other candidate, 
even Robert Kennedy, could have got the 
convention to turn its back on the Johnson 
Administration must remain uncertain. 

The thread of politic&l < control was 
not without its weaknettes* The vote for 
the Administration position on die Viet¬ 
nam war, 1567 to 1041 (roughly 60 per 
cent to 40 per cent) was decisive but, after 
all, less than overwhelming. If any more 
evidence were needed, it shows that dis¬ 
like of the war and doubts about the 
policy run wide and deep. A still more 
marked weakness lay in the nagging 
doubt among delegates, amounting at 
times to downright gloom, about Mr 
Humphrey's chances of getting elected in 
November. 

Some people, groping for a candi¬ 
date who might give the party a new look 
and a better chance of defeating Mr 
Nixon, turned to the surviving brother, 
the young Senator Edward Kennedy from 
Massachusetts. Senator McCarthy, indeed, 
in the newspaper interview on Tuesday 
in which he incredibly conceded in ad¬ 
vance that the nomination was as good as 
lost to him, said he thought that Senator 
Edward Kennedy, had he been a candi¬ 
date, would have got 200 more votes 
than he expected to get himself* “The 
Kennedy people/* he said, “ haven’t come 
to me.” Some of them went to Senator 


An active, sanguine, emotional, gregarious, 
talkative party by habit, the Democrats 
chose from among their presidential 
candidates the one who most closely 
resembles themselves, Vice President 
Humphrey. Their choice was more 
instinctive than calculated. In a year 
marked for the Democrats by frustration, 
disappointment, insoluble dilemmas and 
acrimonious faction fights, the bulk of 
delegates at Chicago this week seemed to 
have the uncomfortable feeling that Mr 
Hubert Humphrey’s campaign accents of 
brotherhood and optimism do not sound 
very plausible and do not promise a great 
electoral response. Still, his are the accents 
they warm to. 

In choosing Mr Humphrey the 
majority of local party leaders has also 
oast its vote for continuity in party 
leadership and party policies* Had Mr 
Humphrey wanted it otherwise he would 
have had to detach himself, from the 
administration by resigning the t Vice 
Presidency^ risking the loss of support 


from delegations faithful to President 
Johnson and seeking to win back some 
of his lost liberal following. Whether or 
not this would have been philosophically 
pleasing to him, arithmetically it would 
have been unpromising—so far, that is, 
as the party convention and the nomina¬ 
tion were concerned: the general 
election campaign is a new volume, yet 
to be opened. Having decided to stay 
with Mr Johnson in office, he rested for 
support on a coalition of state parties 
which remained solid so long as nothing 
was done to repudiate Mr Johnson or 
threaten the position of the state leaders. 

A strong thread thus connected die 
many contests over delegates’ credentials 
with the struggle to rewrite the platform 
and, in turn, with the contest for the 
nomination which Mr Humphrey won- 
With some fluctuations characteristic pf 
this party (since almost every Democratic 
delegation contains somebody unwilling 
to go home without having put up a 
fight for some principle or other), the 


(ieorge McGovern, who has greatly en¬ 
hanced his national stature by his per¬ 
formance in Chicago this week. Mr 
McGovern was correct in the calculation 
that caused him to become a candidate 
at the last minute: that some Kennedy 
supporters, relatively liberal critics of the 
Johnson Administration and opponents 
of the war, were still not prepared to join 
Senator McCarthy* 

Thus, not only were the Administration’s 
critics outmpibered by those who stayed 
faithful to it for one reason or another, 
but Senator McCarthy had not even suc¬ 
ceeded in rallying them all to follpw him- 
The touch of sincere venom with which 
Mr McCarthy treated Mr Robert Kennedy 
during the spring campaign, when the 
late Senator was appealing to him for some 
kind of alliance, was one reason for this 
failure: Mr Robert Kennedy had friends 
who loved him too much to forget or 
forgive. That is not all. Ordinarily a 
candidate who comes fqrward from Con¬ 
gress would expect to bring some con¬ 
gressional colleagues with him! but the 




Am cIomm in th§ cmpnign t 

Congressmen who came out in support 
of Mr McCarthy were few, and it seemed 
almost fishy that he got no support from 
any of his brother Senators. 

In the early months of his campaign 
nothing was more refreshing than the cool, 
relaxed, almost casual way in which Sena¬ 
tor McCarthy carried himself. But as 
the months went by the small politicians 
from whoip convention votes come, har¬ 
dened as they are to noise and effort 
as the attributes of campaign life, started 
to ask what lay beneath the casual air: 
a casual attitude, perhaps ? By some 
accounts Mr McCarthy was so off-hand 
when he met some of the delegations that 
they were left in doubt whether he was 
serious in seeking the Presidency at all. 
Where they looked for vigour, ebullience 
and warmth Mr McCarthy gave them 
coolness, reticence and an impression of 
indifference to whether he communicated 
with them or not. 

He was also fairly assiduous in sowing 
doubts about whether he would, if elec¬ 
ted, be the kind of active, committed Presi¬ 
dent that the Democrats are accustomed 
to want and that they associate with suc¬ 
cess. To throw cold water on the notion 
of the Presidency as a restless, active, 
creative political force is all very well 
when the subject is American intervention 
in South-east Asia and the listener is 
an obsessed opponent of the Vietnam 
war. It is another thihg when the sub¬ 
ject is the Russian invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Mr McCarthy appears, as 
he did last week, to be saying that it is 
not such a great matter ana that the 
President is making an undue fuss. Mr 
McCarthy got such unfavourable reactions 
to ttesls nsnoarks that, very unusually for 
WhaM* put out a second statement at 
■Wmkend correcting himself. But, apart 
KaMmraising a new doubt about his aptness 
mSL campaigner, he had refreshed old 
Mm* about whether he would make a 
HHmtly active President for the Demo- 
Mpndtaste. The prevailing Republican 


taste is different, but the Democrats look 
to a leader not merely for good judgment 
but for energy and passion. 

Mr McCarthy may or may not lack 
energy but he certainly disdained the 
cult and the display of it, while his atti¬ 
tude to political passion was markedly 
fastidious. Both his refusal to appear too 
closely engaged, and his general view of 
the Presidency as an office whose in¬ 
cumbent would do better to think more 
and do less than has been customary 
lately, also made it difficult for him con¬ 
vincingly to take the place of Robert 
Kennedy for the depressed Negroes and 
for those white people (an appreciable 
section of the Democratic party) who 
espouse their cause. 

So Mr McCarthy’s political achieve¬ 
ment stopped short of what it might have 
become. It has been startling, all the 
same, if one looks back across the ten 
months to last November, when the Sena¬ 
tor set out, against what then appeared 
as impossible odds, to get rid of President 
Johnson, to mobilise the partly public, 
partly latent, opposition to the war and 
to change American policy in South-east 
Asia. He does not lack laurels if he 
chooses to rest on them. Whether he 
will is for the future, after the November 
elections, when it is known whether in 
clinging to their political continuity and 
their traditional character the Democrats 
can save themselves from defeat. 

If Mr Humphrey beats Mr Nixon (and 
escapes the embarrassment of being stale¬ 
mated by the Poujtfde of the American 
South, Mr Geoige Wallace) then, with 
the continuity of policy and philosophy 
vindicated, the continuity of party leader¬ 
ship can presumably be maintained. 
Should he win, Mr Humphrey has given 
ample reason in his past career for the 
expectation that he will make a good 
President. „ 

What if he loses ? One can dnly sup¬ 
pose that the Democratic national leader¬ 
ship will then lie open to new men. Mr 
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McCarthy could be a strong contender. 
This week, looking defeat in the whites of 
the eyes, he was at pains to base his 
reluctance to consider running for the 
Vice Presidency (should Mr Hum¬ 
phrey offer it to him) on the certainty 
that the young people who have followed 
him would feel themselves betrayed. Along 
with Mr McCarthy, the young people 
whom he led out of their rejection of the 
established political institutions into a new 
participation were themselves rejected 
in Chicago this week. None of the 
presidential candidates in November 
would seem to have any chance of lead¬ 
ing these estranged young people. A new 
Democratic leader might manage it. 

If not Mr McCarthy, he could be Mr 
Edward Kennedy, who this week had to 
spell out painfully his unwillingness to 
become a candidate in 1968. The week 
has made it evident that the Kennedy 
legend is not dead: the enmity that has 
been its counter-weight may fade with 
a little time. Not inconceivably the new 
leader could be Senator McGovern, who 
has shown himself, like the Kennedy 
brothers, able to draw on the party tradi¬ 
tion and add something new to it as well. 
It may be a man from one of the big 
tormented American cities. One action by 
the convention this week was to impose 
new rules for party elections. This 
may facilitate in the next four years the 
shifts in local party power which might 
move the political centre of balance some¬ 
what nearer to the present day. Thus a 
renewal of the national, as well as the 
local, leadership might be made easiei 
than it has been shown to be this week. 

No change on 
Vietnam 

Maybe the plank on the war in Vietnam 
in the Democratic party's platform, its 
statement of policy, is not as hard as it 
might have been : it does not specifically 
endorse the Administration’s policy and it 
implies that the United States .should not 
again involve itself so deeply in Asia. 
But it is widely believed in Chicago that 
Vice President Humphrey was ready to 
accept something a good deal softer until 
President Johnson let it be known that 
he was not. However, the McCarthy- 
McGovem people would probably not 
have welcomed a compromise. They were 
glad to be able to bring the argument to 
a crunch on the convention floor in front 
of the whole country’s television screens. 

The managers of the convention tried 
to schedule the choice between the official 
plank on Vietnam and the one proposed 
by the “ peace ” minority late on Tuesday 
night (or rather early cm Wednesday 
morning) at a time when most of the 
viewer* would be asleep. But the exhaus¬ 
tion and the exasperation of the delegates 
prevented this and the result was a first 
class statement of the two cases in the 
middle of Wednesday in a two-hour-long 
series of short, sharp speeches by an ex- 
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When you talk about how good you are it doesn't mean much. But when other people do. then 
it's a compliment. So when we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how good our SAS- 
pitality is, we don’t expect you to take much notice. But when our passenger^ talk about it... 
then it's a different kettle of fish. And that’s just what our customers have beendoing: talking 
about SASpitality. Our delicious food. Our pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service, the 
next time you're planning a trip, why don’t you fly SAS? It'll give you something to talk about 
to your friends. 
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cellent covey of hawks and doves. The 
main differences in the two drafts, all 
largely questions of timing, were over: 


1 . Whether the bombing of North Vietnam 
should be halted at once or, in the majority 
version, “ when this action would not 
endanger the lives of our troops in the 

field.” 

2. When the next step—the withdrawal of 
foreign forces from South Vietnam—should 
come and whether these forces should 
include the rebel Vietcong. 

3 Whether or not the government of South 
Vietnam should be encouraged, as * the 
minority proposed, to bring the rebels into 
a coalition government without requiring 
them first to adhere to peaceful political 
processes 

4. The spe»d with which American troops 
should be replaced by South Vietnamese 


The spokesmen for the minority on 
Vietnam argued that the official plank 
committed the Democratic party for the 
next four years to a policy which Ameri¬ 
cans had made it clear that they rejected, 
by supporting Senator Robert Kennedy 
and Senator McCarthy in this year's 
primary elections. They should have a 
chance to vote on Vietnam, it was 
claimed, and on whether they wanted to 
spend their money on the war or on trying 
to solve their domestic social problems. 

The doves reiterated that their plank 
would give Vice President Humphiey— 
they accepted in effect that he would be 
the piesidential nominee—a chance of 
winning which he would not have othei- 
wise. They were trying to thiust a change 
in Vietnam on him for his own good and 
suspected that he would be glad of it. 

The hawks, insisting that they too 
were devoted to peace, objected to 
dictating to the next President how he 
should settle the war. They objected even 
more to interfering with the immediate 
conduct of the fighting, especially by 
stopping the bombing of North Vietnam 
without some concession from Hanoi. 

In the end President Johnson got the 
endorsement that he wanted for his Viet¬ 
nam policy but maybe at the cost of 
lasting damage to his party. The vote 
was close, 1041 to 1567, the emotion 
deep, with organised chants of “ we want 
peace '* and " stop the war,” repeated on 
banners and fly sheets smuggled into the 
hall and black arm-bands mourning 
the party’s decision to stick to the John¬ 
son line. 


Boos well earned 

Anyone who saw the Chicago police take 
off their gloves last Wednesday night will 
never forget it. While the Democratic 
convention nominated its presidential 
candidate a few miles away, a terrifying 
show of force was being displayed in 
downtown Chicago by city police and con¬ 
tingents of the National Guard* It all 
begin shortly after lunch when an ill- 
oiginmd and mostly non-violent group 
demonstrators against the war in 
Vietnam began a inarch that had not 
been cleared in advance with the city 



authorities. The marchers had walked a 
few hundred yards through Grant Paik 
when they were delibeiately halted by a 
line of police. Apparently civilised nego¬ 
tiations then began between polue and 
demonstrators about whether the march 
should proceed. The demonstrators sat 
patiently on the pavement. During the 
delay, large forces of police and National 
Guards were moved in to block every 
exit from the park. When the marchers 
were finally ordered to disperse they found 
every bridge blocked. National Guards¬ 
men stood with rifle butts on their hips 
and troopers lay on the pavement with 
machine guns. 

At first the over-reaction of the police 
was laughable ; it quickly became ugly. 
Tear gas was thrown, and in zeturn the 
demonstrators indulged in the sort of 
abuse calculated to enrage policemen. The 
marchers re-formed, crossed a distant 
bridge and converged on the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel where Vice President 
Humphrey, Senator Eugene McCarthy 
and many delegates were staying. Tear 
gas filled the air and spread into the 
hotels. The police made less and less 
distinction about whom they went after. 
Anyone who paused or who was simply 
unattractive to a policeman was likely to 
be attacked, usually with a club, some¬ 
times with Mace, the irritating chemical 
spray. As dark fell, the police took to 
charging in a body, sometimes helped by 
guardsmen. The frenzy of some of the 
beatings they administered almost passes 
description* By the time Mr Humphrey 
was coasting to an easy nomination victory 
as the roll was called, a war involving 
several thousands was raging outside his 
hotel. 

The convention hall ifself crawled with 
polios and journalists there were min* 


handled. Vet Mr Richard Daley, mayor 
of Chicago and leader of the Illinois dele¬ 
gation, said he was proud of his police 
force and publicly cursed Senator Ribicoff 
of Connecticut before the television 
cameras when Mr Ribicoff criticised what 
was going on m the city. Then the con¬ 
vention witnessed an event one would 
never have forecast m Democratic party 
politics : the furious booing of Mayor 
Daley each time that his name or that of 
Illinois was called. 


Protection, 

Chicago-style 

It was, said Mayor Richard Daley, an 
act of faith that brought the Democratic 
National Convention to the city of 
Chicago rather than to some seaside resort 
—like Miami Beach, for instance. Per¬ 
haps it was. The Democrats, after all, 
have to live in—and for—the cities and 
it would be silly to seem too scared. The 
helmeted police, the Secret Service and 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation would 
have been in plain view, and the National 
Guard and the army tucked away 
round the comer, whichever city had been 
chosen. 

No doubt every strand of baibed wire 
and every one of die 20,000 and more 
police* soldiers and security men, were, if 
not Atrictly necessary, at least a prudent 

E recaution. But when the police, assisted 
y National Guardsmen with fixed bayo¬ 
nets* came out arresting and brutally 
swinging on Wednesday night ifveiyone 
must have offered, a prayer, diet the 
Negroes would remain aloof and, mm the 
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streets and parks to $e taunting but 
reUtivefy harmless Yippief Even the sttiug 
Mayor Daley must have been 
at the way that M America’s finest policy 
force” looked like villains on television. 

Not surprisingly, the protesters rdceivedW 
much sympathy fytth from liberal dele¬ 
gates to the convention, some of whom, 
although genuinely shocked, were very 
willing to exploit the police action for anti- 
Humphrey political ends, and from the 
news naedik. Television, in particular, felt 
that it wa» the target of Mayor Daley’s 
heavy hand aid was not afraid to say so. 

When Mr Daley, with help from the 
striking electricians, restricted live tele¬ 
vision coverage to the convention hall, 
the companies thought that he was simply 
managing the news. When reporters 
started getting beaten up it looked more 
sinister* And when a plainclothes man 
punched (entirely unnecessarily) a televi¬ 
sion reporter on the floor of the conven¬ 
tion hall, in view of the cameras, it moved 
the respected Mr Walter Cronkite to 
exclaim 3 “ There are a lot of thugs in 
this town.” But television was a bit edgy 
too. For whoever was running the con¬ 
vention, and that was obscure enough, it 
was not, for once, the television networks. 

For the delegates themselves, official 
security was not much greater than that 
inflicted on the Republicans three weeks 
ago. Perhaps the Secret Service searched 
every briefcase, handbag or parcel going 
into the hall with less apology than they 
did at Miami Beach, but then no one 
has assassinated a Republican lately. 
Ironically, the bags of delegates, visitors 
and newsmen were searched on the way 
into the convention, where the candidates 
were not present, but never on the way 
into the hotels where the candidates were. 
Senator Robert Kennedy’s death 1$ a 
reminder that that is where they might 
be most vulnerable of all. 

When Mr Humphrey progressed 
through the lobby of the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel to visit the workers manning his 
hospitality room on Monday, no pass was 
needed to be standing in that crowded 
corridor and, as two lines of policemen 
forced a way for the Vice President 
through the dense crowd, Mr Humphrey 
shook every hand that reached out or 
under the policemen’s linked arms. Had 
there been a gun in one of those out¬ 
stretched hands there is not a single thing 
any policeman could have done to have 
prevented another tragedy. For, m order, 
no doubt, to prevent treading on the Vice 
President’s toes, every policeman had his 
back to the crowd. To be a traditional 
politician in this day requires another one 
of Mr Daley’s acts of faith. 


Texas stays in line 


Battles raged on Monday and Tuesday 
evenings at the Democratic National 
AdHtfibn as delegates from the suuth- 
struggled to keep their seats. 
HfPPPPit to be in Chicago as delegates 



Mart of th§ Now South: Mr Bond t Guardian of tha old: Governor Connolly 


was being challenged by liberals and 
Negroes from their own states protesting 
against the procedures by which southern 
delegations had been selected and against 
.their racial composition. The challengers 
were powerfully supported also by the 
anti-Humphrey forces on the convention 
floor and because of this the fights be¬ 
came test runs for the presidential 
nomination itself. The big New York and 
California delegations, with 14 per cent 
of the convention votes between them, 
were placed near each other and became 
the power house of every protest—New 
York’s was a largely McCarthy delegation 
and the Californian delegates were, in the 
words of their leader, Mr Jesse Unruh, 
” unswerving in the memory of Robert F. 
Kennedy.” 

Support from the South was essential 
to Vice President Humphrey’s nomination 
and any wholesale unseating of southern 
delegations by the voting strength of the 
liberal North would have damaged his 
candidacy. Yet Mr Humphrey is proud 
of his record on civil rights. Therefore 
he went along with his opponents in 
supporting the worthiest of the southern 
challenges, that from Mississippi. A 
racially balanced delegation was seated 
in place of the predominantly white 
group sent to Chicago by the established 
Democratic party of Mississippi. 

But in a series of struggles over the 
delegations from Georgia, Texas, South 
Carolina and Alabama Mr Humphrey’s 
floor managers put the screw on his 
northern supporters to come down on the 
side of his southern ones. Above all, the 
Humphrey men were concerned to 
appease Governor . John Connally of 
Texas. Texas had 104 votes in the con¬ 
vention but Governor Connally cbukl, if 
antagonised have kept another 400 to 500 
votes in the South from Mr Humphrey. 

Governor Connally was angry when 
the rules committee proposed that the 
“unit rules” on balloting for nominees 
be outlawed by the convention. Some 
states, notably southern ones, dote for a 
presidential candidate in a block even 
though some of thefr delegate* may not 


like the man chosen Hby the majority 
Weekb earlier Mr Humphrey, in order to 
take the wind out of Senator McCarthy’s 
complaints, had released delegates from 
states committed to him under unit rules 
to vote as they wished. And he wrote 
to the chairman of the rules committee 
before the convention opened suggesting 
that the unit rule he banned altogether in 
the call to the convention of 1972 
But the committee went farther: it 
banned the unit rule in this, the 1968, 
convention. 

This enraged Mr Connally. He is a 
proud man, many call him vain, and he 
was hoping to have the whole Texas 
delegation vote for him as their 
" favourite son ” on the first ballot. In the 
Byzantine, bloody politics of Texas this 
four yearly puff of prestige is counted 
important. Cheated of unanimity, Mr 
Connally abandoned his candidacy on 
Tuesday, thus releasing his delegates foi 
Mr Humphrey. 

Mr Humphrey thus gained votes from 
Texas on the first ballot that would 
otherwise have been wasted on Mr Con- 
nally. But he also ran the risk that Mr 
Connally would turn against him. For in 
his eternal struggle against the liberal 
forces of Senator Ralph Yarborough in 
Texas Mr Connally relies on the unit rule 
for much of his power. On Tuesday the 
full convention voted narrowly to ban use 
of the unit rule down to the lowest state 
level in the selection of delegates to future 
national conventions. * 

On the other hand, Mr Humphrey) 
forces compensated somewhat for this 
harsh treatment by whipping their 
northern delegates into line to defeat an 
attempt to unseat the whole Texas delega¬ 
tion on grounds of racial discrimination 
The convention also voted to give qnly helf 
of Georgia’s votes to the ch&UengSng group 
led by a young Negro Of the 
occasion, Mr Julian Bond* The hurt 
feelings of Georgian anti other south¬ 
ern supporters of the racist third-party 
candidate for die Presidency, Mr George 
Wallace, were not assuaged. Many « 

these walked out. Bui Mr Connolly did not 
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Out to lunch 

: Blue was the colour in Chicago this week, 
'l for the girls even more than the boys, 
; although the policemen's azure riot helmets 
1 made the biggest splash. The red and 
white striped waistcoats of Mayor Daley's 
- welcoming hosts (and hostesses) set off the 
Spotted shifts of other men's girls—blue 
' knd turquoise for Senator McCarthy, blue 
} and glean for .Vice P&iiderit Humphrey 
and blue and red for Pepsi-Gola. 

The Humphrey publicity operation was 
' by far the most lavish, exploiting HHH 
for Hubert Horatio Humphrey and the 
blue and green colours in earrings, specta- 
fcles, acid drops, scarves and dresses—for 
sale in The Pharmacy (Mr Humphrey was 
once a chemist) in a comer of the huge 
Humphrey hospitality ballroom at the 
convention headquarters in the Hilton 
Hotel. There was a Hubaret, a psychedelic 
' cafe, there too. All were far more fanciful 
, than these displays have been in the past. 
There are still campaign buttons and 
straw boaters in plenty but these now look 
very unimaginative ; carrier bags are ttye big 
publicity thing this year. 

The attractions in the McCarthy hos¬ 
pitality lounge were simpler but more 
sophisticated, like the candidate. His 
peace posters were designed by Mr Ben 
Shahn and McCarthy delegates were 
invited on champagne boat trips and art 
and antique tours. The McCarthy symbol 
was a many-petalled Bower, stuck on 
floors, backs, cars, anything, perhaps to 


attract the flower children Wandering 
round the hotel, perhaps a nostalgic back¬ 
ward look by his young followers. These 
hospitality and sales centres were managed, 
of course, by women supporters and all 
who came in, particularly the wpmen, were 
registered for campaign tyerk when they 
get back home. To enlist, encourage and 
educate the women workers on whom any 
election campaign depends, and to make 
the trip to Chicago worthwhile for those 
who had come as a reward for past 
services, has been the concern of the 
women’s section of the Democratic National 
Committee throughout the week. The main 
activities have been well organised lunches, 
paid for in part by the Pcpsi-Gola Cor¬ 
poration ana American Airlines, which 
have also provided briefcases labelled 
Democratic Woman Power and free gifts 
of cosmetics, cigarettes and other aids to 
feminine efficiency. 

The biggest of these lunches—2,400 
, tickets at $10 each—rdisplaycd a frieze of 
Democratic women at the top table : all 
the candidates' wives except Mrs Maddox 
End a chorus of cabinet and congressional 
.wives. Other 44 Food for Thought ” lunches 
offered a series of short, inst metric 
speeches about special aspects of current 
problems, mainly concerning young people. 
An interview with Mrs Perle Mcsta was to 
close the operation on Thursday. 

All these women had the energy, the 
intelligence, the elegant clothes, the 
beautifully cut hair, the sense of involve¬ 
ment that is typical of the well-established 



American woman ; there arc no heads pf 
grey curls, no breastplates orchids and 
few flowery hats on Democratic women. 
They were well represented on the plat¬ 
form at the convention, notably by Mrs 
Dorothy Bush, who called the roll for 
the many polls that have distinguished this 
argumentative gathering. Outstanding for 
her gaiety and ’ competence was Mrs 
Richard Hughes, wife of the Governor of 
New Jersey, and for many qualities be¬ 
sides her much-ref erred-to loss of Bo 
pounds of weight in recent months. 


New breed of blacks 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

“ He's one of the most beautiful men I’ve 
been privileged to meet”—an odd des¬ 
cription, indeed, of a man being tried 
fat murder. Yet an Episcopalian clergy¬ 
man spoke in just such terms the other 
day of Mr Huey Newton, a young Negro 
social revolutionary who founded the 
Black Panthers and is on trial in Oakland, 
California, for shooting down a policeman 
in October. But many Californians admire 
Newton and other gun-carrying, 
leiather-jacketed leaders of the Black 
Panthers even though they represent a 
new phase in extreme black nationalism 
that frightens most whites and many 

Negroes 

Their ritualistically-titled leaders—in¬ 
cluding the alleged murderer, Mr Newton, 
who is 44 minister of defence’’-—are 
fed by Maoist and Che Quevarist fantasies, 
a$d seek to evolve a theory of Black 1 
American revolution. They have taken 
mpre openly tp the gun than have other 
black power groups!. Their other special 
characteristic is that they have made a 
political, link with dtp white community, 
through the Pteace and Freedom Party in 
daliforhia and other Mt*toing v new 
politics ” gaoups m other styttps* in, t a 
coriunon drive fpr votes this autumn. 

. The trial of Mr Newttin (ids become a 
nt for militancy, for both black 
His white lawyer, Mr Charles 
claims that "Mr* Newton fir ^a 



victim of the system of white oppression.” 
This is strong talk on behalf of a man 
charged with shooting a policeman in the 
back. It is also not entirely true. Mr 
Newton grew up in a good Negro home 
complete with an employed father. The 
son got into junior college, even for a 
time into a law school, where he learned 
enough to pontificate about the rights of 
citizens. But he was an early rebel and, 
like many Panthers, in gaol for assault 
before the present episode. In choosing a 
jury, however, Mr Garry has put great 
stress on the claim that the cards are 
stacked against the poor black. Laying an 
elaborate groundwurk for appeal against 
conviction, he has argued that the police 
are the instigators of the trial “ to destroy 
Huey Newton.” 

The Black Panthers are attracting 
young Negroes all across the .country. 
Founded in racially-tense Oakland by Mr 
Newton and anotner college friend, Mr 
Bobby Beale, who carries the title of 
44 chairman,” they refuse today to disclose 
their numbers. But some estimates suggest 
that they run into hundreds in New York,. 
Los Angeles, Chicago and other metro¬ 
politan areas and They mustered 5,000 
people fris spring at an Oakland 'rally to 
celebrate Mr Newton's 26th. bijthday^ and 
raise legal funds. They organised initially, 
they claim, for "defence,” much as white 
vigilante, groups have, done, and took, 
advantage of the constitutional privilege 
..Which American citizens may Carry 
unconcealed arms to go around tin public 
with Joaded rifles. Some 15 Black Panthers 
: ate nbw awaiting trial inOakland 


and San Francisco area, most of them for 
shooting frays with police or being found 
with hidden arms. Fresh shoot-outs have 
erupted recently between Black Panthers 
and police in New York, Portland, Oregon 
and in Los Angdes. 

Wounded in one of these shootings in 
April was one of the brightest of the 
Black Panthers’ leaders, Mr Eldridge 
Cleaver, who finds it somewhat trouble¬ 
some to be out on bail for assault at the 
same time as he has become the Peace 
and Freedom Party’s candidate for 
President of the United States. His. parole 
officer does not allow him all the freedom 
a presidential candidate needs to move 
about ; he has only just been nominated 
and it will be interesting to see whether 
he is given the Secret Service, protection 
now provided for all serious candidates 
for the Presidency. Aged 32 (too young, 
by three years, for the White House) he 
has already done a seven-year . stretch in 
prison for ^ssault, sharpening his wits and 
literary talents meanwhile. He is on the 
staff of the bellicose San Francisco maga¬ 
zine Ramparts $bd has written ft Moving 
book, 44 Soul on Ice,” *• 

His oratory appeals'to leftists^ whd<share 
hit alarm about conditions in the ghetto* 
Th^/Vietnam war comes info, it* also* 
Panthers want a law prombmu any 
black from serving in tbe a annad lorcw- 
Mr .Stover ha, hetoedto foree. lto» be¬ 
tween the Peftthen the mm: 
K 4 kii% : «Mne borid >tty' two 

<&muuhitto of white «Kj>,bhto * 
prevent, he nyi,.tU-SM* i*<S 
Panthers: dm . no vr 
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initial thrust, they claim, was to halt the 
separatist momentum among advocates of 
black power and “end the lack of com¬ 
munication ” with whites. Their theory is 
that the white establishment is a kind of 
colonialism and that their “ defence” 
against the police is justifiable resistance 
to outside invaders. Panther literature has 
even desciibed the late Dr Martin Luther 
King as a 41 bootlicker . . . catering to 
the oppressor.** Mr Cleaver, nervous and 
intense, has had the aplomb to invite 
the United Nations to send “observer** 
teams to witness ghetto oppression. 

A grab bag of extremists is lumped 
together in California in this combination 
of the Peace and Freedom Party and 
Black Panthers. Imprisoned Mr Newton 
is a local candidate for Congress. His 
co-founder, Mr Seale, is a candidate for 
the State Legislature as is Mi Cleaver’s 
wife, both opposing incumbent Negroes. 
Mr Mario Savio, the fire-brand leader of 
the student sit-ins at the University of 
California four years ago, is running for 
a legislative post. 

Alameda County, where Oakland is 
the county seat ana Mr Newton grew up, 
has been peculiarly ripe for black protest. 
Until lately, the white community has 
seemed unruffled by, and indeed hostile 
to, social change, in spite of inordinately 
high unemployment among the Negro 
population. But there are stirrings now 
to suggest that liberal white elements are 
waking up, shaken by the report of the 
President’s Riot Commission. Mr Charles 
Cain, the chief of a police force that has 
Been famous for its toughness, says that 
“ people are finally coming into my office 
to talk about our problems.’* Last month 
he issued orders that no Oakland police¬ 
man was to shoot at suspects in crimes 
against property. This decision, he daims, 
was prompted by his own conscience, not 
hy any pressure group. A trifle uncom¬ 
fortably, his Negro community relations 
officer points out that the Riot Compiis- 


siun’s report says that the police are 
supposed to be instruments of social 
change. 44 It isn’t exactly what police are 
accustomed to considering themselves.** 

Black Pantheis are not coming into Mr 
Gain’s office, though he is willing to talk 
with them. Their bile-spitting invective 
he considers to be “ entirely undocumen¬ 
ted generalities with no purpose but to 
stir up hostility.” He concedes that the 
ghetto has troubles, but he will not agree 
that the Black Panthers take over its 
policing. 

There is growing fear in Oakland over 
what may happen when the verdict in the 
Newton case is returned, probably next 
week. Plans are being made to provide 
24-houi armed guards for public officials 
involved in the case, if he is found guilty. 
Mr Stokely Carmichael, who has just 
been expelled from the Student Non¬ 
violent Co-ordinating Committee and is 
now titled the Panthers* 14 prime minister,” 
has proclaimed at public rallies that Mr 
Newton is a political prisoner and that 
“ We’re not just going to talk about 4 Free 
Huey Newton We’re going to do it ! ” 


The lobby’s 
highways 


44 We’ve made it veto-proof ” boasted some 
of the sponsors of the Highway Bill and 
so it proved ; President Johnson signed 
it last week, reluctantly, at the eleventh 
hour, despite his own doubts and 
some requests that he veto it. What 
made the Bill so attractive to politicians 
and road^builders in every state was that 
it adds another 1,500 miles to the 41,000 
miles of the vast and costly interstate 
highway system which was begun in 1956 
and is supposed, in theory, to be com¬ 
pleted in 1973 ; everyone concedes that 


this date is unrealistic. Federal and state 
road officials and city mayors argued in 
vain that extending the interstate system 
would postpone even further into the 
future the urgent improvement of urban 
roads and streets and subsidiary rural 
roads; rhe interstate system gobbles up 
$4 of every $5 being spent by the federal 
government on roads. 

Some 26,000 miles of the interstate 
highway system have now been completed 
and work is proceeding on another 6,000 
miles ; over $33 billion has been spent 
already. By now the engineers are at the 
gates of the big cities, where the problems 
of where these rivers of concrete should 
flow—and what should be done with the 
people and the businesses which lie in 
rheir way—become acute. It is to the 
credit of Congress that it provided federal 
funds to compensate owner-occupiers and 
businesses which are forced to move ; over 
the objections of the road building indus¬ 
try, the money is to come from the high¬ 
way trust fund. But on the debit side is 
the order to Washington DC to proceed 
with certain bits of road-building which 
arouse fierce local objections. Bad in 
itself, this may set a precedent for over¬ 
ruling objections in other cities, in the 
interests of shop-keepers anxious to have 
cars and lorries roll up to their doors and 
of the industries which provide tyres, 
petrol, the material for roads and so on. 
As for the open road, drivers who already 
suffer from giant lorries roaring past them 
are faced with a new threat. The road 
transport industry, a generous contributor 
to congressional campaign funds, is press¬ 
ing for passage of a measure permitting 
even heavier, wider and longer lorries and 
trailers. 

Most of the authorisations in the 
$12 million Bill are for the years beyond 
next June and consequently not urgent. 
But new money is needed for the beauti¬ 
fication programme which has been so 
dear to the heart of Mrs Lyndon Johnson ; 
perhaps this influenced her husband to 
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some extent. But little h s$ been salvaged 
Although the Senate prevented the House 
of Representatives from ending it en¬ 
tirely ; the House had voted to cut out 
all the money for landscaping, for elimina¬ 
tion of hoardings along the roads and 
for control of junkyards, leaving only a 
pittance to restudy the problems and nnd 
solutions which it felt would be more 
effective. In the end Congress voted only 
$25 million for highway beautification, 
about a third of what has been allotted 
in the past two years. It laid down, 
moreover, that owners of billboards which 
are removed must be compensated—and 
provided the derisory sum of $2 million 
to do this in the 50 states. 


Unmanned in space 


How are the mighty fallen. The National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
long the darling of Congress which, only 
three years ago, gave it $5.9 billion to 
spend, is now sacking employees and 
cancelling rockets to try to eke out a 
threadbare existence on the $4 billion that 
Congress has allotted it for the current 
fiscal year. Painfully the space agency is 
sacrificing almost everything else m order 
not to stint on its prime objective, Project 
Apollo, the landing of two Americans on 
the moon before the end of next year. Just 
this month work has been stopped on 
the development of a nuclear rocket which 
might some day carry men to the planets ; 
orders for Saturn rockets to take men on 
earth-orbiting missions after the lunar 
landing have been cancelled and the size 
of a package to be dropped on Mars in 
1973 has been reduced. It must have 
been all the more galling, therefore, for 
Nasa to be told by the space scientists 
of the august National Academy of 
Sciences that not only were their post- 
Apollo plans scientifically uninteresting 
but that they were very poor value for 


money. 

The academy and academic scientists 
in general have never been keen on the 
man-on-the-moon venture, especially in its 
guise of an expensive, jingoistic race. The 
academy's space board has said before 
that Nasa should concentrate on the 
planets, rather than on the moon, but 
now its recommendations have the added 
force of political expediency. What the 
panel has advised is that the national 
space effort (the non-military, non-secret 
space projects, that is) should be directed 
toward the study of as many planets in 
the solar system as possible with the 
relatively small, cheap, information¬ 
gathering spacecraft that are now avail¬ 
able. Instead of pursuing its expensive 
determination to send men into space, 
Nasa would do better to send mall instru- 
obes to Mars and Venn* avery 
riths or so for the next eight years, 
‘ an elaborate life-detecting device 
ca wmm in 1973, to try to fly put Jupker 
Jpttfte most interesting planet \n the solar 
the same year. In 1977, the 


agency should send an automated craft on 
a grand tour of the planets, taking advant¬ 
age of the phenomenon which occurs once 
every several hundred yean, when the 
planets are lined up one behind the other. 
And in general, Nasa. no matter how small 
its budget, would do better to allocate 
more than a mere 2 per cent of its spend¬ 
ing money on unmanned planetary ex¬ 
ploration. 

All in all, this may he Nasa’s darkest 
hour. Brighter days could come as soon 
as October, when the first manned flight 
will be launched since the three astronauts 
died of what in effect was carelessness 
in the spacecraft fire of January, 1967. 
That disaster cost the agency clear ; it 
soured Congress and the public, who by 
then were preoccupied witn Vietnam and 
racial discontent, about the value of the 
$20 billion or so poured into the moon 
race. And it frightened Apollo's con¬ 
tractors so much that they have put safety 
far ahead of speed in producing the 
equipment needed for the moon night. 
Even now, when Nasa is pressing to 
attempt a moon landing before the dead¬ 
line set by President Kennedy in 1961 
(certainly one of his greatest mistakes), 
the lunar landing craft is far behind 
schedule. None the less, with the inevitable 
excitement that the new astronauts' 
journeys will create—they might possibly 
loop round the moon without landing in 
December—Nasa may hope to see 
the American public's enthusiasm for 
space rise once more. 


Happy new (car) 
year 


No doubt they were bargain hunting 
among the last of the 1968 models but, 
if Americans keep on buying new cars 
in the way that they have for the past 
few months, the current calendar year 
could just conceivably record the highest 
sales ever. Until now the record year has 
been 1965 when 9.3 million passenger 
cars (including imports) were sold. There 
are still grounds for caution. The tax 
increase has just begun to bite and the 
prices of the 1969 model cars, which are 
just beginning to be assembled, have not 
yet been announced. That being said, the 
simple facts are that during May, June 
ana July, sales of new cars exceeded 
those of the same months in 1963 and 
sales in August have been brisk as well. 
The Census Bureau has just boosted 
the optimists by repo/ting, on the baiif 
of its survey of what consumers expect 
to buy in coming months, that the car¬ 
buying spree should last at least until 
March. 

The 1969 cars do not look very different 
from the 1968s, apart from big can getting 
bigger. This is a deliberate policy which 
a designer for the Chrysler Corporation 
calls n evolutionary styling." ukrytier's 
words are not to be sfcomed for the 
company, smaller than the other two 


leaders in the industry (the General 
Motors Corporation and the Ford Motor 
Company) has increased its share of the 
market for the past six years. Chrysler, 
in a had way in 1961, made a spectacu¬ 
lar comeback, partly by glamourising its 
sober Plymouthi ana Dodges; some 1969 
versions sport psychedelic upholstery ana 
exteriors painted orange or in stripes. As 
in the past, Chrysler will be the first to 
announce its new prices and to bear the 
brunt of any criticism about contributing 
to inflation, last year the companies used 
the new safety devices required by the 
government as a justification for price 
rises but there is hardly any such excuse 
this year. One solution may be to charge 
extra for things offered free in the past— 
such as Chrysler’! five-year warranty, 
covering the cost of repairs. 

The new year looks bright in other 
quarters. The American Motors Corpora¬ 
tion has begun to show an operating profit 
again and could even £e in the black 
for its entire fiscal year which ends in 
September. The comparatively small 
company which once had a huge success 
with its small Rambler cars, recently has 
been on the edge of collapse. It lost $88 
million in the past two years. Next year, 
if things keep looking up, AMC hopes to 
have a new small car on the market. That 
might help to counteract the success that 
small imported cars, Japanese models 
particularly, are having among American 
buyers. 

With Japanese cars giving severe com¬ 
petition at home, the motor industry is 
not enthusiastic about the new agreement 
finally reached with Japan to allow it to 
begin to assemble American cars there. 
The Japanese have promised to relax their 
virtual ban on imported car parts, to 
reduce the import duty on large passenger 
cars to 17,5 per cent by next April and 
to allow American companies to own up 
to 50 per cent of Japanese companies to 
be formed for the assembly of American 
cars. But as no existing Japanese car 
companies will be allowed to participate 
the prospects for American investment do 
not look very great. Moreover the price 
of an American car in Japan' will still 
remain, for most Japanese, unattractively 
high. All in all, the American motor 
industry does not expect to make great 
gains. 
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After Czechoslovakia 



And who represents the people here ? 

We don't like it, but we have to 
live with it 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT Prague 


Twenty-three years of “ peace- 

loving socialism ” were necessary before 
Prague, the one major city in central 
Europe left untouched by recent wars, 
had its baroque architecture scarred by 
shellfire. The Russian invaders consid¬ 
ered it necessary to have upwards of four 
divisions of troops, including two tank 
divisions, in the Czechoslovak capital to 
put down “ counter-revolutionaries” 
whose forward troops were mostly armed 
only with paint pots and brushes plus 
considerable literary and artistic ingenuity 
and a determination to make the invading 
forces look and feel ridiculous. How’ far 
their barbs of ridicule struck home is 
doubtful, since the Russian soldier's mind 
appears not to be very sensitive to the 
finer points of irony. But it was a moving 
experience day after day to watch the 
legions of young blue-jeaned Czechs sit¬ 
ting in their serried ranks in the roadways, 
jeering and whistling at the boot-faced 
troops. For the most part the steel- 
helmeted Russian soldiers stayed well en¬ 
trenched in their tanks or armoured 
vehicles, clutching their automatic wea¬ 
pons across their chests, with their fingers 
on their triggers as though expecting some 
tight-sweatered girl to try to rush in and 
overpower them. 

It was the young men and girls, who 


until last January had known nothing but 
oppression, who were most vociferous in 
their opposition to the occupation. And 
they certainly did not lack courage. There 
were bursts of automatic and machine gun 
fire, usually over their heads, which only 
increased the volume of jeering and shout¬ 
ing. Then there was brief tragedy when 
the trigger-happy soldiers lost their nerve 
and fired into the crowds. Only then did 
the cacophony die down and the crowds 
disperse, taking their wounded and dead 
with them. 

As somebody put it, over half a mil¬ 
lion men and several thousand tanks have 
been used to impose censorship on a press 
which was being unflattering to Moscow 
and east Berlin. After this display of 
aggressive power, it has not been easy for 
the Czechs and Slovaks to accept the 
Moscow communique with its bland refer¬ 
ence to the “ unanimous striving of the 
peoples of the USSR for friendship and 
brotherhood with the peoples of socialist 
Czechoslovakia.” Granted, the Czech 
leaders, virtually prisoners of the Russians 
in Moscow, denied sleep for several nights 
and with their country occupied, had little 
choice but to accept what was thrown at 
them. But this has not made the Czechs 
and Slovaks feel any better about the dic¬ 
tated terms, which most of them regard 



as semi-capitulation. Any attempt at elec¬ 
tions which could remotely be described 
as free ; a relaxed frontier policy such as 
Czechoslovakia has now enjoyed for over 
a year ; some extravaganza by the Czech 
press—any or all of these would serve 
as an excuse for a continued military 
presence. As President Svoboda told the 
nation in a quavering voice a few hours 
after his return from Moscow, there is to 
be a gradual withdrawal of the occupying 
forces, but “ until that is accomplished 
their presence is a political reality.” 

The burden of the gloomy message 
which a tearful Dubcek brought home 
from Moscow was of “ complications and 
more difficulties,” a phrase used repeat¬ 
edly by all the members of the Czech 
delegation ; and as Mr Dubcek admitted, 
his voice breaking with emotion, “ we 
cannot know all the realities.” What is 
not yet known is the nature of the secret 
clauses contained in the Moscow diktat, 
and obviously it would be more than their 
positions are worth for the leaders to 
inform the nation in detail. Mr Dubcek 
promised that troops would be withdrawn 
from towns into the forests and remote 
areas and he pleaded that tliey should 
not be provoked. Here lies the great 
danger, for there is as yet no indication 
of any serious intention on the part of the 
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Russians to withdraw in a hurry. Their 
troops have been regrouped but they still 
have a steel grip on the capital. A provo¬ 
cation would provide them with precisely 
the excuse they are looking for to turn 
around and lash back ferociously. 

The only road open to Mr Dubcek and 
his government now is to attempt to 
operate an effective government within 
the confines of a continued military occu¬ 
pation. u We accept the conditions with 
no great enthusiasm/* said one govern¬ 
ment official, “ but as a political reality.** 
Clearly the Czechs have very little room 
for manoeuvre and the future very much 
depends on how the Russians intend to 
interpret the agreement and, indeed, 
whether they have any intention at all 
of abiding by it. It seemed a bizarre 
start to a new relationship for the Russian 
troops to indulge in another night of wild 
firing and sniping in Prague only a few 
hours after the communique had been 
announced, and that they should continue 
ostentatiously to hold key positions and 
buildings in the country with their 
armour. It is difficult to see how this 




What do they mean by normal ? 


agreement, if agreement it can be called, 
can enjoy any more validity than those 
reached at Cierna in July. 

Earlier, with its offensive and clumsy 
handling of the June manoeuvres, Mos¬ 
cow succeeded in effectively uniting the 
nation behind its progressive leaders, a 
process which might otherwise have taken 
months or even years. Now, since August 
21 st, the position is different. No 
Czech or Slovak can now regard his 
former allies as friends to be trusted 
or relied upon in an emergency. If the 
demands for neutrality, which have been 
increasingly evident in the past ten days, 
continue, Mr Dubcek*s position will be 
made even more unpleasant than it is. 

To describe the political future as 
cloudy is a gross understatement. The 
secret 14th party* congress held in a 
Prague factory last week elected a new 
central committee. It seems very unlikely 
that this will be tolerated and recognised 
by the Russians. And could Mr Dubcek 
afford to tell the nation that this has been 
declared null and void ? Mr Gustav 
Husak, a Slovak and deputy premier in 
the Czechoslovak government, resigned on 
Wednesday from the new central com¬ 
mittee elected by the 14th Congress on 
the ground that very few Slovak delegates 
were able to attend the congress ; but in 
fact most of them were prevented by Rus¬ 
sian troops. But on Thursday the Slovak 
party congress, which has been meeting 
in Bratislava all week, passed a resolution 
expressing full trust in Mr Dtibcek’s 
leadership and endorsing the Moscow 
agreement. The congress al$o H dismissed 
the pro-Russian Mr Vasil Bilak as first 
secretary, and appointed in his place Mr 
Husak, who apparently worked hard to 
swing the congress behind Mr Dubcek. 

The Czechs and Styyaks are. already 
deeply fitter and disillusioned, if not 
Actually demoralised. But for the moment, 
CzechoskMak ibVereignty has been 
restricted not annihilated. 


No wonder the Czechs and Slovaks are 
bitterly disillusioned about the agree¬ 
ment which their leaders brought back 
from Moscow on Tuesday. The com¬ 
munique speaks of agreement on the 
withdrawal of the occupation forces 14 as 
the situation in Czechoslovakia nor¬ 
malises.** In his speech on Tuesday night, 
Mr Dubcek tried to put the best gloss 
he could on this by speaking of an agree¬ 
ment on the 44 gradual withdrawal of 
troops.’* But no specific limit has been 
put either on the size of the occupying 
forces or on the duration of their stay. 
The Czechs, in short, have been asked to 
swallow a foreign occupation with no 
guarantee at all that it will ever end ; 
and the fact that most of the foreign 
troops will apparently be stationed along 
the western frontier to guard against an 
imaginary west German threat, will 
hardly help to gild the pill. 

And when is a situation normal ? The 
Russians and the Czechs will certainly 
have different ideas about that and the 
Russians will have the last word. The 
Czechs may be faced with the bitter 
alternative of enduring an indefinite 
foreign occupation or of surrendering 
most of the freedoms they have gained 
since Novotny fell. It is true that the 
joint communique speaks of 11 Soviet 
understanding and support ” for the 
position of the Czechoslovak leadership 
which is based on the decisions taken by 
the central committee in January and 
May. This would seem'to imply Russian 
support for the faction programme” 
adopte# by the Oiechoslovak communist 
party in April T^ y pnbgra^ 
notable for its clarity ot prediioftj tfa it 
does specifically rUk out any jfeMwWp 
of the press and it has been the wya^tf 
the Czech debate on a 
munist party which' has 
alarm and anger in Moscow. YhereA'ilbt 
the slightest reason to suppose that the 


men in the Kremlin understood what the 
Dubcek government is trying to do any 
better in Moscow than they did in Bratis¬ 
lava or Cierna. In short, the lip-service 
that they pay to the policies of Mr 
Dubcek’s government cannot be taken 
seriously. 

The communique also speaks of agree¬ 
ment having been reached on measures 
designed to achieve the quickest possible 
44 normalisation ” of the situation. Until 
these agreements have been made public 
(and they never may be officially) there 
is no way of telling how much room for 
manoeuvre Mr Dubcek and his colleagues 
have managed to keep for themselves. 
Mr Cernik had to reveal on Wednesday 
that the Russians had forced them to agree 
to impose government censorship. It was 
not immediately clear whether it would 
apply to everything, or only to comments 
on Russia and its allies. 

One would also very much like to know 
whether Mr Dubcek was forced to agree 
to keep a number of Novotnyites in 
important posts. And whether he had to 
agree to reimpose the apparatus of the 
police state on the Czechs and Slovaks. 
In any case there is nothing to stop the 
Russians from planting their own security 
men in the ministry of the interior in 
Prague ; 200 are already reported to be 
installed there. In that case, can it be 
assumed that a good many Czech security 
police would not agree to collaborate with 
them ? 

These, and similar, questions will be¬ 
come acutely important if the Czechs and 
Slovaks refuse in an active way to accept 
the Moscow diktat. When it was first 
announced, not a voice was raised in 
approval. On Wednesday, the national 
assembly unanimously condemned, the 
Riusian occupation as illegal 

If the opposition continues, Mr Dubcek 
may fiqfd himself in the unenviable 
position of having tp impqs^ on his own 
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people, with the help of Russian tanks, an 
agreement dictated in Moscow. If he is 
forced to do this, he can hardly fail to 
lose what has hitherto been his trump card 
in his continuing contest with the Russians 
—his overwhelming popular support. This 
may well bt the trap into which the 
Russians are now anxiously waiting for 
Mr Dubcek to fall. 

If, on the other hand, the Czechs and 
Slovaks decide they have no choice but 
to make the best of a bad job, Mr 
Dubcek has some chance, with luck and 
ingenuity, of rescuing something from the 
wreck of his liberalisation programme. For 
it is still just—but only just—possible 
to hope that, one day, the Czechs 
may be able to resume the attempt to 
liberalise the communist system. After all, 
the situation might have been worse. The 
Czechs have so far escaped the imposition 
of a Russian military government. They 
have also been spared a quisling govern¬ 
ment which would more or less willingly 
carry out whatever commands Moscow 
gave it. Miraculously, they have got their 
own leaders back from Moscow, although 
no one can suppose that the Russians had 
ever intended this in the first place. 

This is the one concession by the 
Russians, although its importance has 
been dimmed by dismay s at Mr Dubcek's 
inability to get rid of the occupying 
troops. It means that instead of a regime 
of Russian puppets, Czechoslovakia still 
has a government which believes in a 
more modern, progressive system and still 
has. every intention of developing one if 
ever it gets the chance. How soon Czecho¬ 
slovakia’s present leaders, on men who 
think like them, will have to wait for this 
chance depends ultimately not on how 
this week** diktat is worked out in 



Whose turn next? 
; aisk Belgrade 
and Bucharest 


In their time of trouble the Czechs and 
Slovaks have certainly not lacked for 
sympathy and moral support. But in most 
cases the support has cost the giver little 
or nothing. The Jugoslav and Rumanian 
leaders, on the other hand, had every 
excuse to think twice before committing 
themselves to open support of the Czechs- 
They could not be sure that the men in 
the Kremlin, haying once taken the 
decision to send their tanks into Czecho¬ 
slovakia, would not go on to discover 
counter-revolutionary plots in Rumania 
and Jugoslavia and fed obliged to stamp 
on them too. 

On the other hand, both President Tito 
and President Ceausescu may well have 
felt that a swift and categorical condem¬ 
nation of the Russian invasion was the best 
way open to them of warding off a 
potential Russian threat to their own 
countries. Mr Ceausescu must have been 
speaking as much for himself as for Mr 
Dubcek when he told the Rumanian 
national assembly on August 22nd that 
relations between parties and states must 
44 proceed exclusively between their lawful 
leaderships and not between groups or 
persons who do not represent anybody.” 

Both Mr Ceausescu and President Tito 


have emphasised their firm belief that 
socialism was not being undermined or in 
any way endangered in Czechoslovakia. 
President Tito, who must be much more 
genuinely sympathetic than Mr Ceausescu 
to the Czechs’ attempt to fit a progressive, 
liberal system into a single party regime, 
told his central committee that the 
Czechoslovak leaders had been determined 
not to allow any revival of a multi-party 
system. For Mr Ceausescu, who has 
accepted only the barest minimum of 
liberalisation in his own country, the crux 
of the matter was expressed in one sen¬ 
tence in the long declaration issued by 
the Rumanian national assembly on 
August 22nd : 44 For no reason, in no case, 
and in no form can the Warsaw treaty 
organisation be used or invoked for 
military sanctions against a socialist 
country.” 

In both countries, reactions to the 
Czechoslovak crisis were by no means 
confined to words. President Tito and Mr 
Ceausescu met near* the Jugoslav- 
Rumanian border on August 24th to 
discuss the situation. In Jugoslavia, army 
leave was cancelled and some reserves 
called up. So far as is known, reservists 
were not called up in Rumania ; but the 
border defences were strengthened and Mr 
Ceausescu's announcement that a volun¬ 
tary national guard would be formed is 
said to have met with an enthusiastic 
response. In both countries there were big 
popular demonstrations. In Belgrade, 
emotions were heightened by the recollec¬ 
tion of where the Jugoslavs stood 20 
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Our land, our flag, and our blood 


years ago. In Bucharest, the annual 
Liberation Day parade on August 23rd 
became a pro-Czech demonstration. The 
Czech ministers, Dr Ota Sik and the 
minister of planning, Mr Vlasek, who 
were on holiday in Jugoslavia when the 
Russians invaded their country, made 
Belgrade their headquarters, but Hew off 
to Bucharest last weekend for a brief 
consultation with their Rumanian friends. 

All this was badly received by the 
Russians and their allies, who retaliated by 
unleashing a sharp press campaign against 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. Neither the 
Rumanians nor the Jugoslavs are likely to 
be intimidated by press campaigns alone. 
But the Rumanians at any rate may have 
been given some more solid reason to exer¬ 
cise discretion. Last Sunday, the 25th, the 
Russian ambassador to Bucharest asked for 
an immediate interview with Mr 
Ceausescu. It is not known what was said 
on that occasion. But afterwards Mr 
Ceausescu's speeches at Brasov and else¬ 
where became noticeably less uncom¬ 
promisingly hostile to the Russian point 
of view. So did the Rumanian press, which 
virtually stopped publishing reports on the 
course of events in Prague. But on Wed¬ 
nesday a Rumanian spokesman felt unable 
to deny categorically rumours that Russia 
had asked permission to send troops into 
Rumania for joint manoeuvres. This may 
account for the Rumanian communist 
party’s tough statement on Thursday that 
Russian troops should leave Czecho¬ 
slovakia as quickly as possible. 


The ones who 
couldn't take it 


Of the world’s 90 communist parties, 
seven, outside the ranks of the five 
invaders, are known to have supported the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. But even 
within what must now again be called 
the Soviet block, public disapproval has 
come to the surface. 

In east Germany young demonstrators 
have risked, and in some cases, suffered, 
arrest—likely on past form to be followed 
by years rather than weeks of imprison¬ 
ment—to protest on behalf of the Czechs. 
Though police have checked on callers 
at the Czech embassy in east Berlin and 
started recording the numbers of visitors* 
cars, the embassy has had thousands of 
signatures of support. On the night of 
August 24th a number of young people 
gathered in the Karl Marx Allee chanting 
M Dubcek ” before vanishing rapidly to 
escape the police. Others were arrested in 
east Berlin while distributing pamphlets 
criticising the aggression. 

In Pbland on Tuesday broadsheets 
were scattered assuring the Czechs that 
they were not alone ; “ the forces that 
nave violently suppressed the rebirth in 
Czechoslovakia are the same as those 
that suppressed the students in Poland 
last March and that annulled the results 

the liberalisation in Poland in 1956.” 
A Polish writer, Slawomir Mrozek, wrote 


under his own name to I*e Monde 
denouncing Polish participation in the 
aggression. 

At the official level, a number of Mr 
Gomulka’s supporters have expressed 
their dismay in private. The French 
government told him an official visit due 
shortly would no longer be welcome. The 
“ Partisan" faction, headed by General 
Moczar, is sniping at him with arguments 
that appear as paradoxical as they are in 
fact consistent. 

The Polish “ Partisans,” the strongest 
upholders of national independence, are 
also the strongest public supporters of the 
intervention ; but it is also they, through 
Trybuna Ludu , who have been the first 
to mention “ the bitterness, even shock ” 
of the Czechs. The line of argument is 
that the intervention was an unhappy 
affair brought upon the Czechs by the 
weakness of their own leaders in the face 
of 41 revisionist and zionist ” forces. Under 
a tough leadership Czechoslovakia would 
never have suffered foreign intervention, 
since there would have been no need for 
it. For Dubcek read Gomulka throughout. 

In Russia itself, Pavel Litvinov, grand¬ 
son of the former foreign minister, and 
Larissa Daniel, wife of the writer 
sentenced in 1966 for publishing his work 
abroad, tried to protest in Red Square, 
after writing to various foreign com¬ 
munist papers that not all Russians 
supported the aggression committed in 
their name. They and four others were 
arrested. All but one have been charged 
with 44 disturbing public order.” It 
was Dr Litvinov and Mrs Daniel who 
appealed to the world against the 
flagrantly rigged kangaroo court trial of 
four writers in January for 44 promoting 
anti-socialist propaganda.” 


The UN contributes 
its mite 


FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS 
CORRESPONDENT 

Only one wry Russian joke lightened the 
Security Council debate on Czechoslovakia. 
After the American delegate, Mr George 
Ball, complained brusquely about the 
rambling, stalling speeches from repre¬ 
sentatives of four of the invading armies, 
Mr Malik retorted, 44 What is this word 
filibuster ? It doesn't exist in Russian.” 
Nobody felt that an explanation wa.s 
required. But by midweek, when the 
council’s debate was indefinitely post¬ 
poned, nobody was sure who had had 
the last bitter laugh. 

Certainly the confrontation on the night 
of August 22nd, with the young Jan 
Muzik sounding like the authentic voice 
of the Prague crowd, was immensely 
embarrassing to the Russians and their 
allies. The 10 to 2 vote for the resolu¬ 
tion condemning the invasion and 
demanding the withdrawal of troops was 
heavier than its sponsors had hoped, and 
the three abstainers—Algeria, India and 
Pakistan—had all deplored the Russian 
action in their speeches. 

As a burning-glass of world opinion, the 
sponsors saw the council acting effectively 
enough to make the Russians hop. About 
the second stage, they are not so sure. 
By then the Czech leaders were negotiat¬ 
ing in Moscow and the foreign minister, 
Dr Jiri Hajek, an academic orator at any 
time, was more circumspect. He rebutted 
nearly all the Russian arguments—with¬ 
out naming the Russians. He dissociated 
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have we met? 




At Hewett Field in the North Sea? 
This is the natural-gas field we will 
produce for ourselves and others to 
supply Britain with a new and more 
economical source of energy. 


Near Brussels? We helped you 
solve a couple of knotty technical 
problems at our new International 
Technical Center. You visited our 
facilities and met our experienced 
staff. 



Didn’t we have a long talk over a 
beer in Munich? We discussed high 
density polyethylene and the six 
countries in Europe where it is made 
using our process. 


At your plant in France? You 
mentioned your interest in new 
hydrocarbons and we described the 
long line of high purity hydrocarbons 
we produce for many uses around 
the world. 




At an inn in the Dolomites? There 
the conversation turned to five 
Philblack* carbon black plants in 
Europe that provide fast delivery to 
your company anywhere in Europe. 


Madrid? Here you mentioned 
Solprene* rubber and its popularity 
with shoe manufacturers in Spain. 
Yes—the two Solprene plants In 
Europe support our conviction that 
Solprene is the rubber of the future. 
•Trademark Phillips Petroleum Company 


For more information about our petrochemicals, rubber, carbon black, plastics—and 
high quality petroleum products, please contact us In Brussels. We will have someone 
from our nearest office get in touch with you. Phillips Petroleum Company Europe* 
Africa, 39, Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels 1, Belgium. 
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himself from the, over-enthusiastic 
westerners, specifically complaining that 
the issue was being misused for anti¬ 
socialist ends by nations at war in Vietnam 
and the Middle East. He even said $ few 
nice things about the east Germans. But 
underneath it most western delegates felt 
satisfied they had worked with him 
through an informal understanding. The 
aim of the Canadian draft resolution— 
to send a representative of the secretary- 
general to Prague to urge the release of 
civilians seized in the invasion—seemed to 
be fulfilled with the return of the Czech 
leaders ; but the draft can be resurrected 
for debate if some have disappeared. 

Although the Moscow communique 
declared that the Czechs had demanded 
that the council should not debate the 
subject, everyone in New York knows that 
the pattern differed greatly from the 
Hungarian debates in 1956 and that the 
Czechs asked the council to lay off only 
after it had served its purposes for them. 
Mighty the council never is when faced 
with a veto ; but the sponsors believe 
that they contributed their timely mite on 
the side of the ledger that helps the 
Czech people. 

A pox on all your 
houses 

It was no„ easy matter for Peking to 
condemn the invasion of Prague. For how¬ 
ever much the Chinese hate the Russians, 
they also hate the Czechs, not to mention 
the other Warsaw pact powers, the Jugo¬ 
slavs, the west Germans and of course the 
Americans. The challenge to Mao's 
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polemicists was formidable. But once again 
they outdid themselves and by the end 
of last week they had reasoned their way 
through an extraordinary chronicle of 
evil which managed to implicate just 
about all China’s major enemies. 

China’s scenario for the “ dogfight 
between the Soviet revisionist renegade 
clique and the Czechoslovak revisionist 
renegade clique ” goes like this. For years, 
the Russians have been restoring capitalism 
at home while practising collusion with 
the Americans in order to suppress revolu¬ 
tion abroad. At the same time, the east 
Europeans have also been trying to restore 
capitalism and to collaborate with the 
Americans, the west Germans and other 
imperialists. But the Russians have insisted 
on treating the east European countries as 
colonial dependencies and foihade them 
to deal directly with the imperialists. Con¬ 
sequently tensions have been rising within 
the revisionist block.' 

Mr Novotny, the former party leader 
of Czechoslovakia, was a typical Soviet- 
style revisionist. His efforts to restore 
capitalism in his country caused grave 
economic difficulties and aroused consider¬ 
able popular resentment. Internal 
struggles within the Czech revisionist 
clique led to his overthrow by the Dubcek 
faction last January. Dubcek then 
accelerated the restoration of capitalism, 
intensified Czechoslovakia’s effort to throw 
off Russian control and tried to form 
direct links with the west. These revisionist 
policies jeopardised Dubcek’s position at 
home and aggravated Czechoslovakia’s 
conflict with the Soviet Union. 

Peking’s version of the Czech crisis goes 
on to explain that the Russians were 
afraid that Czechoslovakia’s moves toward 
independence would set up a chain reac¬ 
tion in the other revisionist satellite coun¬ 
tries. So they tried threats and cajolery 
to bring the Dubcek clique to its knees. 
But the Czechs were “ hell-bent ” on 
“ hiring themselves out to the western 
imperialists,” and all Russian efforts failed. 
“At the end of their rope,” the Soviet 
revisionists resorted to armed force. The 
Czech revisionists then compounded the 
treachery by calling on the Czech people 
not to resist the aggressors. 

Peking’s prime minister, Chou En-lai, 
summed up the Chinese view of the 
invasion at the Rumanian embassy on 
August 23rd in a speech that 1 sent east 
European diplomats scuttling out. “ This 
is the most barefaced and typical specimen 
of fascist power politics,” he declared. 
But worst of all, it can only benefit the 
Americans. In fact, said Chou, “ the 
aggression by the Soviet revisionists was 
carried out with the tacit understanding 
of the American imperialists.” 

Soviet-American relations are not 
simple, even as the Chinese see them. In 
Peking’s view, the two powers are practis¬ 
ing collusion in order to divide up the 
world while at the same time they are 
struggling for influence everywhere* 
including eastern Europe. But. the Czech 
case is a pure exaniple of quid pro quo. 
“ Since American imperialism has 
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acquiesced in the invasion and occupation 
of Czechoslovakia by Soviet revisionism, 
how is it possible for Soviet revisionism 
to oppose the forcible occupation of 
southern Vietnam by American imperi¬ 
alism ? ” Chou asked. Washington and 
Hanoi would phrase it differently, but 
they may be asking a similar question. 

God preserve us 
from our friends 

The Moscow agreement may have extri¬ 
cated Russia's western friends from their 
profound confusion and embarrassment ; 
but their first reactions were uncertain. 

The French communist party last Sun¬ 
day had recorded its desire for a solu¬ 
tion that would permit the Czech situation 
to be “ normalised ” within a framework 
of sovereignty “ which implies the with¬ 
drawal of the occupation forces.” Though 
the communist unions refused to take part 
in Monday’s five-minute protest strike, the 
editor-in-chief of VHumanite that dav 
called the military intervention “ a terrible 
error,” and even. M. Walrieck Rochet, who 
has searched the dictionary for terms of 
mild disagreement, called it a 11 grave 
mistake.” M. Roger Garaudy, a member 
of the party’s political bureau went much 
farther. “ Totally unjustifiable," he told 
the Czech news agency. 

The agreement was cautiously wel¬ 
comed : “ it is a positive element that an 
agreement has been reached,” said the 
political bureau, and promised fullci 
thoughts later. It had no doubts, how¬ 
ever, about M. Garaudy, who had warned 
the Russian leaders that they were relaps¬ 
ing into stalinism. M. Garaudy had com¬ 
mitted the sin of interference in the 
internal affairs of fraternal parties. 

In Italy, the communist party’s central 
committee was called to a special session 
which opened on Tuesday just before 
details of the Moscow compromise were 
known. Signor Longo’s opening speech, 
writes our Rome correspondent , surprised 
everyone, not so much for his condemna¬ 
tion of the Soviet aggression as for his 
unequivocal rejection of the principle of 
Soviet leadership. Not since Togliatti’s 
day had any Italian communist said quite 
so forthrightly that there is “no such 
thing as a leading communist party or 
communist state.” 

Signor Longo was on holiday in Moscow 
when Soviet tanks lulled intu Prague. The 
party then put out a prompt, but not too 
sharp, communique expressing " grave 
dissent.” Not all the party leaders, nor all 
the rank and file, were happy with this. 

Signor Longo announced his full agree - 
ment with the party's expression of dis¬ 
approval. It was completely in line with 
their traditional belief in the autonomy °* 
every communist party. There was *) 0 
justification at all for the 14 catastrophic 
hypothesis ” on which the Russian* 
acted. No counter-revolution wan brewing 
in Czechoslovakia, and there was no out¬ 
side infiltration as there had been * n 
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Hungary. The Czechs were simply try¬ 
ing to work out the principles enunciated 
at the Soviet party's famous 20th congress 
in 1956, and it was the Russians who had 
forgotten them. 

The compromise was still being debated 
on Thursday. First reactions were scep¬ 
tical : a welcome for anything that per¬ 
mitted the Czech government and party 
to resume activity, but reiterated demands 
for the withdrawal of the occupation 
troops. 

The uncertain west 

Ten days after the Russian attack, the 
western allies, united in condemning it, 
are far from certain what other response 
it calls for. 

The United States Administration has 
appeared almost as confused internally as 
that of the Soviet Union. Mr George 
Ball was permitted last week to savage the 
Russians in the Security Council. But the 
State Department has stuck to the policy 
accepted -before the invasion, playing down 
the significance of the crisis in an attempt 
•—which looked rather less implausible 
this week than last—to preserve what is 
left of the superpower detente. 

This week the doves were on top again. 
Though the United States has shelved its 
plans for further troop withdrawals from 
Europe, it remained ostentatiously un¬ 
responsive to the westGerman chancellor, 
Herr Kiesinger's, call for a summit meet¬ 
ing of the Nato powers. Atlantic solidarity, 
yes; panic, no ; an attitude dutifully 
echoed by British ministers in the parlia¬ 
mentary debate on Monday, though not 
«y the Tory leader, Mr Heath, who called 
far a special meeting at heads of govern¬ 
ment, or at least foreign ministers, level. 

This was not the only confusion. Herr 


Kiesinger himself was under pressure— 
which he firmly rejected in a radio inter¬ 
view on Sunday—-to abandon the flexible 
approach toward eastern Kuiope adopted 
by his “ grand coalition ” since its forma¬ 
tion in 1966. And though he reaffirmed 
unequivocally the importance of a strong 
western alliance, he had also, in speaking 
of European unity, to make a gesture 
toward those who resent the diplomatic 
inactivity, before the invasion, of the 
United States. 

The Germans' most immediate concern 
is over the stationing of Russian troops 
on their Bavarian border. But they have 
been reinforced also in their unwillingness 
to sign the non-proliferation treaty with¬ 
out supplementary guarantees. Their par¬ 
ticular anxiety now is over Article 107 
of the United Nations charter, a sup¬ 
posedly transitional provision still in force, 
which gives the victors of the second world 
war the right to take action against their 
fanner enemies regardless of other articles 
of the charter. The Russians have recently 
reminded Bonn of this article. 

The Italian government too is evidently 
divided over the relative priority to be 
given to Atlantic solidarity and west Euro¬ 
pean solidarity ; and Rome joined Bonn in 
suggesting that the crisis called for a more 
sceptical look at the non-proliferation 
treaty. While the Dutch, predictably, 
declared their total allegiance to Nato, 
it was the Belgians, unpredictably, who 
put the “ European ” view most strongly. 
While reaffirming their belief in Nato, 
only European unity, said Mr Harmel, the 
foreign minister, could remove 11 the sense 
of impotence which undermines us today " 
and Belgium would direct all its diplomatic 
efforts to this end. 

From Paris came a different kind of 
Europeanism. The French cabinet met 
on Saturday to amplify the brief state¬ 
ment that had issued from CJolombey-les- 


Thirty years on 

Mr Du berk, remember Herr Schuschnigg. 
ft is extraordinary how closely the 
Russians' handling of the central European 
crisis of 1988 has followed Hitler’s con¬ 
duct in that other great crisis of 30 years 
ago : his preparation for the seizure of 
Austria. The man who was Austria’s 
chancellor at the beginning of 1938, Herr 
Schuschnigg, thought that he had come to 
an understanding with his great neighbour 
which would make it possible for Austria 
to retain its independence. In 1936 he had 
concluded the “ Gentleman’s Agreement ” 
with Hitler—the equivalent of the Czechs' 
agreement with the Russians at Cierna—in 
which Austria, in return for Hitler's accept¬ 
ance of its “ sovereignty,” recognised that 
it had a special relationship with Germany. 
Herr Schuschnigg was no Nazi, but he was 
an authoritarian conservative : he might 
reasonably have thought, after that gentle¬ 
man’s agreement, that he was a man the 
Germans could get along with. 

Bui at the beginning of 1938 Herr 
Schuschnigg discovered that Hitler's 
friends in Austria were still plotting against 
him. On February 12th he was summoned 
to Berchtesgaden and, once there, was 
submitted to much the same sort of 
pressure that President Svobotla and Mr 
Dubcck must have been exposed to last 
weekend. German generals held the door 
while a ranting Hitler demanded that he 
put a reliable pro-German, Seyss-Inquart, 
in charge of the interior ministry and the 
police. Herr Schuschnigg was then released, 
went home to Vienna and got his govern¬ 
ment to agree to what the Germans had 
demanded. From that moment he lost 
control of events. 

The main difference between Austria 
in 1938 and Czechoslovakia in 1968 is that 
the Germans’ overnight military occupation 
of Austria came a month after that con¬ 
frontation at Berchtesgaden. The Russians 
already had their army in Czechoslovakia 
when Mr Dubcek was negotiating in 
Moscow; it was Russian troops who 
arrested him and took him there. If he 
knows his central European history, he 
knows what is to be expected of a settle¬ 
ment reached while one side's leader is a 
virtual prisoner. 

I)eux-Eglises immediately after the attack, 
blaming the whole affair on “ the policy 
of blocks"—the division of Europe into 
rival spheres of influence—supposedly con¬ 
secrated at the Yalta conference of 1945. 
France, they said, believed in a different 
kind of Europe, based on national self- 
determination, and they hoped the Soviet 
Union, which had “ turned its back on 
peace”, would be ready eventually to 
resume a policy of detente based qn this 
principle. 

The American State Department mean¬ 
while had already pointed out (correctly) 
that the attribution to Yalta was wrong. 
But they found fewer takers for their 
indignant public denial that the United 
States had any understanding, tacit or 
open, with anybody anywhere not to 
interfere in rival spheres of influence ; 
not surprisingly, since it was of precisely 
such a tacit agreement that they had been 
reminding every journalist in sight, off the 
record, since the crisis began. 
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What the-British 
said and didn't do 

Of course it was right to recall Parliament 
from vacation for the first two days of 
this week. As Mr Wilson said on Monday, 
it was the duty of members of both Houses 
to register the strength and unanimity of 
feeling throughout the country about the 
rape of Prague. But for once the reaction 
of the British communist party, and of 
other even tinier fringe groups of the left, 
were just as noteworthy as those of the 
people who really matter in politics. Mr 

J fohn Gollan and his friends protested 
orthrightly against the “gross violation 
of the democratic rights of the Czecho¬ 
slovak communists” But since then the 
confused and wavering editorials in 
Morning Star have suggested consider¬ 
able divisions m the party. 

Last Sunday Mr Brown, Mr Crossman, 
Miss Jennie Lee and Mr Fred Hayday (of 
the TUC) addressed a mass rally of protest 
in Hyde Park By .skilful use of a position 
beside the rostrum, and at the expense of 
their vocal chords, a group of some 50 
people from the anarchist left made it 


plain that they opposed British policies 
on Vietnam and on Biafra as much as they 
disapproved of the Soviet action in 
Czechoslovakia. But Mr Brown, at least, 
succeeded in shouting them down. 

After the meeting the militants went 
along to Kensington Palace Cardens, to 
try to subject the Soviet embassy to the 
treatment usually reserved for the 
American one. But Millionaires’ Row is 
easier for the police to defend than 
Grosvenor Square. Nineteen arrests were 
made, but nobody got near the Russians. 

The invasion took place at a moment 
when officially encouraged cultural and 
trade relations between Britain and several 
east European countries were m full 
swing. No doubt, in the end, it may well 
be right not to interfere with cultural 
relations, on the assumption that they 
allow contact to be maintained with the 
more liberal Russian intellectuals. But 
there was a dreadful irony in the fact that 
the BBC promenade concert at the Albert 
Hall on August axst should have included 
the Russian State Orchestra, with the 
much-loved Rostropovich, playing Dvorak 
of all people. The BBC should not have 
cancelled the performance ; but it was 
lamentable that the audience could not 
have shown their disapproval at the 
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orchestra's employers, either by staying 
away or by refusing to applaud. At least 
the forthcoming tour by tne Red Armv 
Choir has been cancelled. 

The Soviet trade exhibition at Earls 
Court was in any ease due to close last 
Saturday. Before it finished its attendances 
had dropped dramatically, Mr Tariq Ah 
had demonstrated outside it, and someone 
had been before the magistrate for letting 
off a stink-bomb inside. The Trades Union 
Congress withdraw its invitation for d 
fraternal delegate from the Soviet trade 
unions to attend next week's centenary 
meeting. The Board of Trade looked like 
cancelling its support for a British mission 
to the trade fair in Brno next month, but 
when Mr Dubcek went home the boards 
enthusiasm rightly revived. 

Then, on the day when the Russians 
walked into Czechoslovakia, the skipper of 
a Russian trawler appeared in the sheriffs 
court at Lerwick in the Shetland Islands 
He was accused of fishing in British ter 
ritorial waters, and the chief witness 
against him was an officer of the Royal 
Navy. The sheriff could not find the cast 
proven. The Russian and his crew went 
for a drink in a Lerwick pub, and put off 
back to sea. It would lie pleasant to think 
that this was reported m the Soviet Union 
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Whitehall stands to its guns 


The Addis Ababa talks between Nigeria 
and Biafra seemed this week to have 
reached deadlock, both on a political 
solution to the war and on practical ways 
of getting relief supplies in. At one 
estimate 0,000 people are dying every day 
of malnutrition. Meanwhile the final 
assault on the three towns in Biafran 
hands—Aba, Owerri and Umuahia— 
is quite clearly on. The Biafrans have 
already evacuated Umuahia (which may 
make relief harder, since its inhabitants 
have fled into the s bush). The federal 
authorities want foreign—probably Afri¬ 
can—observers with them in the later 
stages to witness that no attempt at geno¬ 
cide is being mode. 

More food seems to be reaching the 
airstrip at Uli. Estimates range from 50 
to 900 tons a night. 200 seems wildly 
optimistic, but even if it were true it is 
still a hundred tons short of what the 
lUd Cross thinks necessary. The Nigerians 
jpg anyway have ensured that no more 
food would get through, by bombing an 
airstrip set aside by Biafra tor Red Cross 


use. Meantime the federal commander in 
the southern sector, Colonel Adekunle, 
has announced that by the nature of his 
job he “ must kill Iboa.” 

Little wonder that the British Govern¬ 
ment found itself under strong pressure 
in the Commons on Tuesday to stop 
supplying arms to the federal authorities 
and to adopt a position of neutrality. 
Uproar followed its critics' failure to force 
a vote—which most estimates suggested 
the Government would have lost—and 
Biafran demonstrators, while burning Mr 
Wilson in effigy, broke three windows in 
10 Downing Street. 

But the Government's arguments are 
not frivolous (bar those of Lord Shepherd, 
who, evidently believing that the British 
public is as gullible as he is, told the Lords 
that popular dislike of the Government’s 
policy was all due to the Biafrans' pub¬ 
licity agency in Geneva). Nigerian 
acceptance of an Ibo state, tne Common¬ 
wealth Office reckons, would raise far 
more questions than it settle^. 

The Ibo heartlands are one of the few 



areas south of the Sahara where there * 
not enough food for the people even * 
normal conditions. It is unlikely that 
federal government, even if it stopp* 1 
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is self-centred 


And so is KLM - Holland’s international freightmate. 


4 


Holland can’t help it. 150 Million consumers live on its doorstep. And it 
has a geography that might have been architect designed for transportation. 
A North Sea coasdine with the biggest harbour in the world. Flat country¬ 
side that’s ideal for road and rail systems. The mouths of three great 
rivers leading clear across Europe. All Holland has done is put these 
natural advantages to use. Advantages that can save you time and money. 
And that’s where KLM comes in. We’re an integral part of Holland’s 
fast moving trade set-up. With nearly half a century of freight handling 
experience. And the most modern equipment in the business to back it 
up. Our huge route network makes Holland the air freight hub of 95 
cities in 65 countries. With home base at Amsterdam International 
Airport. Where a complete KLM cargo jet can be unloaded in 30 minutes. 
Where freight is handled and forwarded by computer. Where 
transit times are short, onward connections frequent and bonded 
warehouse facilities are available on the spot Too self-centred? Perhaps. 
But how fortunate for you. Fortunate 
too are our teams of freight experts. 

One near you. Spreading our repu¬ 
tation. Of being the most reliable air¬ 
line in the world. 
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within an ace of military victory, would 
permit the Ibos more land -than they hold 
now. 

To be economically viable, the Biafrans 
would need to control most of the former 
eastern region. Port Harcourt, which used 
to have an Ibo majority, would give them 
access to the sea. Dr Azikiwe, Nigeria's 
former president, who was in London this 
week, emphasised that in a final settle¬ 
ment the Biafrans would insist on 
controlling it ; a claim certain to be dis¬ 
puted, in any conceivable settlement, both 
by the federal government, which has 
already allocated it to a new “ Rivers 
state,” and by the Rivers tribes on whose 
territory is most of Nigeria’s oil. 

It is an argument worth considering. 
An independent Biafra, in one way or 
another, would almost certainly have 
violent trouble with the non-Ibo east¬ 
erners. The divisive example set to the rest 
of the Nigerian federation would lead to 
the same pattern elsewhere ; to say noth¬ 
ing of the effect in the rest of Africa and 
on Britain’s (and Nigeria’s) interest in a 
secure and increasing Nigerian production 
of oil. 

All very logical, and if logic were all 
the British government had to cope with 
it would have come easily through Tues¬ 
day’s debate. Unfortunately there are 
children * starving, there is the evident 
determination of the Biafrans to die before 
they surrender—granted that the deter¬ 
mined ones are different from the ones 
who will actually die—-and there is always 
Colonel Adekunle. A Commons which 
had more or less meekly accepted Mr 
Stewart's explanation on June 12th that 
arms supplies would be reconsidered only 
if the Ibos were being starved or 
slaughtered into surrender seemed this 
week to think that that, roughly, was 
what was beginning to occur. 


Indonesia 

We too can 
persecute 

FROM A JAKARTA CORRESPONDENT 

Hundreds of army officers have been 
arrested so far in Indonesia’s biggest army 
purge since the attempted communist coup 
three years ago. The purge is part of a 
nation-wide anti-communist drive in which 
several thousand people have been cap¬ 
tured, and many killed. 

Earlier this month, an aged general was 
dragged out of semi-retirement to face 
charges of conspiring with the communists. 
Military leaders in Indonesian New 
Guinea have been dismissed and 
imprisoned on similar charges. Some 400 
soldiers have been arrested in east and 
central Java and more soldiers as well as 
sailors, marines and policemen are being 
arrested elsewhere, while the civilian com¬ 
munist hunt continues to cl^im victims in 
the thousands. * * ; 

The anti-communist campai ten tegwi 
last April with the capture of Colonel 


Pratano, an officer of the Siliwangi 
regiment who went into hiding after the 
failure of the 1965 coup. For two and a 
half years he had been living as a fugitive 
in the backwoods of Java, depending for 
food and shelter on sympathetic villagers. 
Then he was captured and immediately 
confessed all. His most important revela¬ 
tion was that the new leader of the 
Indonesian communist party, along with 
most of the central committee and some 
thousand followers, was hiding among 
the mountainous volcanoes on the 
southern coast of east Java. 

The commander of east Java, General 
Jasin, sent in troops and arrested over a 
thousand communists, including the party 
leader, Oloan Hutapea, who was stoned 
to death. Colonel Pratano was turned over 
to the Siliwangi division for interrogation, 
and his new confessions started a purge of 
Siliwangi officers, which soon spread to 
other regiments. In the meantime General 
Jasin made another and possibly more im¬ 
portant arrest. In July he announced that 
Mr Rewang, the head of the communist 
intelligence network, who was reported 

South Africa 


Insolentyoung pups 

FROM OUR SOUTH AFRICA CORRESPONDENT 

As South Africa’s detention laws have 
muffled opposition to apartheid, one small 
group lias continued to speak out: the 
students of the four English-language 
universities organised into the National 
Union of South African Students. They 
have protested especially at the govern¬ 
ment’s drive for total segregation in 
education—with separate universities for 
whites, Cape Coloureds, Indians and each 
of the main African tribal groups—and 
have kept their own organisation racially 
integrated. 

Naturally the government does not like 
this ; NUSAS has long been the particular 
bete noir of Mr Vorster, first as minister 
of justice and then as prime minister. Mr 
Ian Robertson, the NUSAS leader who 


killed a year ago, had been found and 
was being investigated. 

From the rush of revelations and arrests 
during the past two weeks, it appears that 
Rewang and other communist leaders 
have been talking freely. A large number 
of Vietcong-style foxholes have been dis¬ 
covered in the Java countryside ; two 
communist training schools have been 
found ; and large communist cells, such 
as one which yielded 400 arrests in south 
Sumatra, have been uncovered in areas 
which were previously considered “ safe.” 

General Suharto is clearly disturbed 
by this apparent communist resurgence. 
In a recent speech at the opening of the 
Indonesian assembly, he encouraged the 
army and the people to examine them¬ 
selves carefully. But at the same time, he 
warned against an irrational and uncon¬ 
trollable witch-hunt which, he said, would 
only spread distrust and disorder. 

Indonesians should not have to be 
reminded of the dangers of a mass drive 
for vengeance. Half a million people are 
estimated to have been killed in the 
massacres that followed the 1965 coup. 


invited Robert Kennedy to South Africa 
was “banned”; Mr John Sprack, leader 
two years later, was deported. 

Yet the NUSAS students have con¬ 
tinued to protest. They did so again this 
month, when the government ordered the 
University of Gape Town to rescind its 
appointment of an African, Mr Archie 
Mafeje, as a senior lecturer in social 
anthropology. The university council, 
fearing the government might cut off vital 
subsidies, obeyed. The Cape Town 
students began a sit-in, and students at 
the University of the Witwatersrand in 
Johannesburg demonstrated in support. 

At this point Mr Vorster, still dusting 
his hands after dealing with his own party 
dissidents, stepped in. On August 16th he 
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delivered an ultimatum to the university 
authorities: stop the student demonstra¬ 
tions, or else. Undaunted, the students 
issued a statement rejecting the prime 
minister’s interference and the Witwaters- 
rand students announced plans for a mass 
march through Johannesburg. Angered, 
Mr Vorster told Johannesburg’s mayor to 
forbid the march. The students instead 
mounted a placard demonstration on the 
pavement outside the gates, where they 
were pelted with eggs, tomatoes and paint 
by young government supporters vyhile 
the police looked on. 

Meanwhile ioo students drove to 
Pretoria, 35 miles away, to deliver a 
protest document to Mr Vorster. On the 
the steps of the Union Buildings, South 
Africa’s Whitehall, they met 300 students 
from the Afrikaans-language University of 
Pretoria. A battle broke out, and with 
police again looking passively on, the out¬ 
numbered Witwatersrand students were 
badly mauled. They finally met Mr 
Vorster emerging from his office. He 
agreed to meet a deputation on August 
30th. All in vain. On August 26th the 
university council announced its refusal 
to reappoint Mr Mafeje. 


Zambia 

Militants banned 


Zambia this week banned the Pan- 
African Congress of South Africa, the 
more militant of the black South African 
movements in exile. This probably reflects 
Zambia’s very delicate position between 
the white states surrounding it and the 
militance of their nationalist movements 
in exile. President .Kaunda certainly 
supports the African guerrilla movements 
to the south, and helps those trained 
abroad to pass .through Zambia back into 
their home territories. But he is not pre¬ 
pared to set up training camps in Zambia 
(though there are transit camps for those 
on their way through), while all the 
organisations representing African mili¬ 
tants in the white-controlled areas are 
housed in Lusaka, where the Zambian 
government keeps a wary eye on them. 

Fifteen members of the PAC, including 
its acting president, Mr Potlako Lebalo, 
were reported by Thursday to have been 
arrested. The PAC is Peking-oriented 
anci, as the Zambian statement on ’the 
ban emphasised, the party is indeed split 
by personal and doctrinal. rivalries. It 
has certain links with the ' Rhodesian 
Zimbabwe African 'National Union and 
though its rank and file are trained in 
Tanzania, the paray leaders are said to 
go to China apd 6tAa: The “ liberation 
committee” of; the Organisation of 
African Unity last month withdrew 
financial support until .it sorted itself out. 
The pAC has alreary? fallen foul of the 
. Taneghxan authorities who complained of 
same fault m 

Miicy&lt attempted to J^/llay.. 

Probably the party was warned then that 


it would have to accept a certain amount 
of Zambian oversight, since the Zambians 
would be held responsible for anything it 
did from their territory. It is possible 
that its hotheads decided to ignore the 
warning, and so got themselves banned. 


China 


The new vanguard 


Peking’s cultural revolution is entering 
a new phase. It seems intended to be a 
damping-down operation to compensate 
for the resurgence of fighting and 
sabotage during the past few months. But 
it contains the seeds of greater short¬ 
term violence and greater long-term dis¬ 
location than anything seen so far. 

Mao Tse-tung himself introduced the 
new phase two weeks ago on the second 
anniversary of the unveiling of the Red 
Guards. In a “ brilliant instruction ” pub¬ 
lished in the People's Daily he informed 
his young warriors that the time had come 
for them to surrender their claims to revo¬ 
lutionary leadership. “ The working class 
is the leading class in China,” he declared, 
and from this point on, “ its leading role 
in the cultural revolution and in all fields 
of work should be brought into full play.” 

Mao’s instruction could have been 
interpreted as a restatement of the 
obviously orthodox. But then this week, 
Mao issued another instruction and his 
faithful cultural revolutionary, Yao Wen- 
yuan, gave a gloss on it that spelled out 
the truly startling implications of the new 
revolutionary plan. Workers are not only 
to take over the revolutionary mandate 
from the Red Guards ; they are to assume 
immediate and direct control of China's 
entire intellectual establishment. 

Just as Red Guards were once 
encouraged to carry the revolution into 
factories, now workers are to assert their 
leadership by moving into schools. 
Bolstered by the army, worker propa¬ 
ganda teams are to resolve quarrels 
among Red Guard factions and root out 
the “ counter-revolutionary villains ” 
behind them. But whereas the Red Guards 
were never more than revolutionary fire 
brigades, the workers, by maoist decree, 
are to remain in the schools as a perma¬ 
nent administration. And similar teams 
are to move in and take over u all places 
where intellectuals are concentrated ” and 
" ail Units of the superstructure ” where 
the cultural revolution has not been 
carried out well, 

Mao’s reasons for launching this up- 
with-the-workers, down-with-the-intellec- 
tuals movement are not hard to guess. 
For over a year now, his revolution has 
been getting badly bogged down. One 
conspicuous sign oT failure has been die 
continued refusal of the student Red 
Guards to stop feuding long enough |o do 
Mao’s bidding. Mao has always a 
streak of antbintellectualism ; I 
never more evident than in tM^w^e- 
cution of intellectuals at the start Of the 


cultural revolution, Now his frustration 
with the Red Guards seems to have rein¬ 
forced these feelings and pushed him to 
the conclusion that intellectuals are at the 
coo t of all his troubles. 

By fastening on the workers as his 
new revolutionary vehicle, Mao evidently 
thinks he has come up with a strategy 
for having it both ways. The workers will 
suppress Red Guard violence and thus 
help to re-establish order and centralised 
control. At the same time they will help 
Mao to achieve one of his most cherished 
revolutionary goals: the supplanting of 
bourgeois intellectuals and experts by a 
new class of proletarian intellectuals. 

The problem with this latest maoist 
programme is that like all previous pres¬ 
criptions for the cultural revolution, it 
is impossibly visionary. And like the Red 
Guard movement, it is likely to have 
unexpectedly explosive effects. Clearly 
some effort will be made to avoid repeat¬ 
ing the Red Guard pattern. The worker 
revolutionaries are meant to operate 
in carefully organised teams under army- 
supervision in contrast with the free¬ 
wheeling youthful mobs. But what Mao 
appears to he counting on more than the 
new method of organisation is some 
mystical quality of the proletariat—“ its 
high sense of discipline ”—which will 
enable him to succeed with the workers 
where he failed with the Red Guards. 

Mao is probably right in assuming that 
workers are naturally less inflammable 
than student radicals. But China's 
workers have been in a state of simmering 
unrest since they first came out on the 
streets in January, 1067. And after 
resenting Red Guard licence and 
arrogance for two years, many of them 
must he more than anxious to get their 
own hack. 

But even if the worker revolutionaries 
assume their new roles with the best of in¬ 
tentions, the Red Guards are hardly likely 
to accept their new masters with grace, 
especially if they have reason to believe 
that their submission will be permanent. 
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The cultural revolution ^has left millions 
of young Red Guards without schools or 
jobs ; the trouble-making potential of 
this pool of idle revolutionaries is 
tremendous. 

And then there are the long-term 
repercussions of Mao's new plan. A 
generation of trained technicians, admini¬ 
strators and scholars has already been 
jeopardised by the loss of two years' 
schooling. If Mao's latest instructions are 
taken literally, and illiterates are given 
control of the educational system while 
the educated elite is sent off to become 
workers and peasants, then the damage 
will be very much greater and perhaps 
irreparable. Happily, like Mao’s other best 
laid plans, this one too is almost certain 
to go astray. 


France 

Ayes to the left, 
noes to the right 

Politics in the university ? After May, 
what Frenchman should waste his time 
disputing the idea, even if he disliked it ? 
Yet in fact France's university world this 
month has been in uproar about it. 

At the centre of the storm is M. Edgar 
Faure, the new minister of education. 
His speech to the national assembly last 
month, outlining his philosophy, was 
much praised, but especially by those who 
take seriously, as he seemed to, the notions 
of “ dialogue ’’ and “ participation." 

The trouble is that M. Faure has since 
shown signs of meaning what he says. 
Some of his ministerial colleagues clearly 
regard participation as an elysean 
fantasy ; so do their extremist opponents, 
who in turn are accused by their critics 
of understanding by “ dialogue ” nothing 
more than the sound of their own voice. 

Near the extreme is SNE-Sup, one of 
several unions of university teachers—it 


organises about one-fifth of them—which 
in May made common cause with the 
students. SNE-Sup's left-wing leaders had 
previously refused to talk to the regime 
but changed their minds after studying 
M. Faure’s placatory approach (unlike 
the militant students, who refused to talk 
unless their imprisoned colleagues were 
released ; as they were on August 23rd. 

SNE-Sup emerged from M. Faure’s 
office on August 7th declaring defiantly 
that the government had two faces, 
repression and seduction ; but evidently 
half-way seduced. They recorded with 
satisfaction that the minister seemed to 
share their views on certain points, in 
particular that “ it is normal that students 
and teachers should take part in politics 
on university premises.” 

And there the balloon went up. The 
autonomous (i.e. not politically affiliated) 
union of teachers in the faculty of letters 
denounced “ this policy of capitulation 
which hands over the university to sub¬ 
version.” A committee for “ neutrality and 
reform ” in university teaching demanded 
an immediate ministerial denial and 
issued fearful warnings of “ indoctrina¬ 
tion ” and “ permanent civil war ” in the 
universities. The moderate students' union 
feared that free expression would become* 
the prerogative of “ a minority of 
agitators.” 

M. Faure hastily explained in a letter 
to the national federation of autonomous 
unions of university teachers that all he 
meant was that it was natural for 
students to be interested in politics, and 
they should have places in the university 
to meet and discuss in. The chairman of 
the federation cautiously welcomed this 
revolutionary thought—“the experiment 
can and should be made ”—thereby send¬ 
ing his constituents in the faculty of letters 
into a froth of internecine rage from 
which they have not yet emerged. 

Simultaneously SNE-Sup's general 
secretary, M. Herszberg, was delightedly 
stirring the coals with a declaration that 
their most right-wing opponents were “a 



Faure and against 


band of fascists disguised as dons ” with 
whom they would “ settle accounts ” 
when the new term begins. Counter¬ 
attack from the centre and the right, 
gloom from M. Raymond Aron, who 
accused the minister of giving the 
impression that his moral authority was 
being exercised in favour of the enrages. 

Meanwhile the minister of the interior 
was delivering a ferocious speech affirm¬ 
ing the government’s readiness for firm 
action againstsubversive groups,” and 
the castroist student faction was busily 
funnelling its followers, via Belgium, to 
a student camp in Cuba (where, accord¬ 
ing to an American report, Frenchmen 
form a majority of the 300-odd embryo 
revolutionaries in residence). 

At last M. Faure was driven to a 
third explanation which made some 
people wonder what the whole row had 
been about. After a meeting with a group 
of “ moderates ” a joint communique 
revealed that by “ politics ” the minister 
had not meant “ propaganda and per¬ 
manent demonstrations ” but “ strictly 
regulated authorisation of discussions on 
political themes, on the model of the 
debating societies in Anglo-Saxon coun¬ 
tries.” Neither repression nor permanent 
revolution, in short, but the Cambridge 
Union. 


More cold than hot 

Social reform, yes, violence, no. No 
contraceptives and no disobedience to 
papal authority. Those were the messages 
left behind by Pope Paul before he flew 
back from Colombia on August 24th. 

Repeatedly he affirmed—in a continent 
where it is not often noticeable—'the 
church’s solidarity with the poor, calling 
for heavier taxation of the rich and the 
big land-owners, for education, even for 
trade unions. But equally often he warned 
the faithful against “unchristian” 
violence and revolution. 

Addressing the Latin American bishops, 
who are meeting in Medellin till Septem¬ 
ber 6th, he seemed more concerned to 
enforce the authority of Rome against 
ifipfl^rn theologians “ who confuse free- 
of conscience with freedom of 
and, in particular! with freedom 
viewer children. 
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The Bridge 


Computer systems ought to 
work from the day they’re 
installed. Many don’t. 

But Burroughs "500” Systems 
do. They work because 
Burroughs engineers, while 
building sophisticated second- 
and third-generation hardware 
configurations, have also simul¬ 
taneously designed Integrated 
software systems Basically, 
"software" refers to the pro¬ 
grams and routines that bridge 
the gulf between human prob¬ 
lems and the computers that 
solve them. Though many 


manufacturers develop their 
software after designing (and 
often after installing) the units 
themselves, Burroughs designs 
the two networks simultaneously 
Burroughs "systems," then, are 
exactly that: flexible EDP con¬ 
figurations that allow you to 
solve your problems, while mak¬ 
ing certain that the computer 
solves its problems 
Concurrent hardware/software 


Burroughs 


development enables Burroughs 
to identify many major design 
problems early enough to 
allow more efficient and 
economical solutions at initial 
equipment design levels 
Burroughs integrated "500" 
Systems can also simultaneously 
process as many jobs as the 
configuration's size permits. 

As your EDP requirements 
change, as you examine possible 
methods of meeting that change 
most effectively, investigate 
Burroughs "500" Systems. 

We’re ready when you are. 



FOR LITERATURE ON "dOO** SYSTEMS, WRITE SURROUONS INTERNATIONAL, OEtfNNt, MICH. sfciJt, IAEA 

IN THE U K. CONTACT YOUR LOCAL SA|£$ BRANCH OF BURROUGHS MACHINES, LTD. 





TUC: the Blackpool centenarians 


Nothing is sadder than great hopes gone 
awry. For a hundred years now, with 
lurches this way and that, the trade union 
movement of Britain has done more than 
its share to make the country a tolerable 
place to live in. The Trades Union Con¬ 
gress has been instrumental in securing 
mobilisation for necessary war, in affirm¬ 
ing moderation in peace. Nobody had 
a better right than the leaders of the TUC 
to condemn, without equivocation or com¬ 
promise, the atrocity of Prague. There 
are reasons, to be thankful that Britain 
has this inimitable brand of trade union¬ 
ism. And yet, and yet, who would want 
to imitate it ? 

In this 'hundredth year nothing has 
gone right for the TUC. The labour 
party is its own offspring, bom 38 years 
after the TUC itself: a Labour govern¬ 
ment has resisted the unions' entreaties 
not to continue with statutory interven¬ 
tion in wage bargaining. 1 Economic plan¬ 
ning has been the TUC's watchword, 
through long years and years of Conser¬ 
vative rule: economic plans have been 
revealed to be as weak at straws, and the 


TUC itself has demonstrated how to pro¬ 
duce an economic forecast designed only 
to show that the economy could afford a 
rate of wage inflation as large as the TUC 
would like to see. A royal commission 
has reported, to a considerable extent on 
the lines put forward by one commis¬ 
sioner who is also general secretary of 
. the TUC : nobody has taken its proposals 
seriously, least of all the Government. 
Finally, and worst, the rate of unemploy- 
. raent in August is the highest for a 
quarter of a century, and goodness knows 
what unfamiliar horrors lie ahead in the 
winter months, 

To these disasters the TUC has pub¬ 
licly responded not with any display of 
the might of organised labour, but with 
the sophisticated, world-weary voice of 
Mr George Woodcock. Mr Woodcock 
is one of the most likeable men in British 
public life, and one of She wisest. He had 
a Vision, when he took his present office, 
of what the TUC might become under 
his guidance and with his advice. It has 
not happened, and Mr Woodcock is due 
to retire, after next year’s congress, a 


congre$$ votes : but notMng happens 


disappointed man. The succession seems 
likely to pass to Mr Wood¬ 
cock’s most able (and also likeable) 
lieutenants, Mr Vic Feather and Mr Len 
Murray. Both men have been broken in 
to the impossible disciplines of service in 
the TUC bureaucracy ; whether, with that 
formation, they could ever undertake the 
necessary task of massive reform is highly 
doubtful. 

For Mr George Woodcock's famous 
question to the congress of 1962 still 
stands unanswered: 11 What are we here 
for ? " The TUC does not exist to carry 
on industrial negotiations, any more than 
the Confederation of British Industry 
exists to make profits ; nor does it exist 
to carry out an incomes policy, which is 
the job of the* Government. (It is often 
unfairly blamed for failing to do either.) 
What the TUC is for is to provide a ser¬ 
vice to the unions affiliated to it: to en¬ 
sure that their collective view is never 
forgotten in any public discussion ; to 
help them obtain the information they 
need, when it is beyond their own means; 
to encourage the less progressive of its 
members to follow the practice of the 
best; to speak for the common interests 
of an important section of the British 
public. 

In all these it is failing. Peihaps it is 
failing because no two major leaders of 
that movement can agree on what its 
common aim should be. Even numeric¬ 
ally, trade union membership has for 20 
years been declining as a proportion of 
the employed labour force in Britain. 
With rare exceptions the trade unions 
have failed to come to terms with die 
changing pattern of employment: with 
the growth of science-based light indus¬ 
tries, with the employment of women, 
with the rise of employment in services 
and in construction, with the change 
horn labour-intensive to capital-intensive 
industry which would be necessary and 
inevitable even if it were not desirable for 
everybody in, Britain, 

Above all, trade unions in general, and 
many of die solid, traditional leaden of 
the manual workers' unions in particular, 
have exerted themselves to hold on to 
what their members have been used to 
' demand, rather than to • seize the new 
. Opportunities that the new industrial pat¬ 
tern offers. They fight still for shortening 
the nominal working week—which merely 
means .more overtime and raising pay for 
the actual hours worked—rather than for 
more leisure and better paid (because 
better organised) deployment of human 
effort. They ding still to the oudnhded 
pattern of the craftsman and the others. 
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not grasping that greater prosperity for all 
their members can only come with the 
breaking down of patterns of individual 
specialisation invented to match a dying 
generation of productive equipment. 

Maybe, given the types of trade unions 
thAt Britain has inherited from the days 
when it pioneered industrialisation, the 
leaders could not have done otherwise. 
That is why a major structural reform 
of the entire trade union movement is 
needed. Nobody outside the unions can 
reform them ; no individual union can 
itself carry through a reform which'must 
involve others too. The initiative had to 
start from the only possible source, which 
is the congress of unions itself. But in the 
upper echelons of the TUC a union lea¬ 
der's popularity with the establishment 
can usually be seen to vary in inverse 
proportion to his readiness to accept the 
facts of industrial change. Far from pro¬ 
moting structural reform of the unions, 
the TUC has even opposed the moderni¬ 
sation of the legal framework Within 
which its constituent unions must operate, 
the indispensable precondition to the 
needed changes. 

So, from Blackpool next week, what 
will be the news ? There will be votes 
against the Government, that is for sure 
—and anti-Govemment votes not merely 
on the usual airy ideological questions of 
foreign policy, defence and so forth, but 
on the principles and practice of industrial 
relations in mis country, where the TUC’s 
vote should count. But it will not count, 
except in so far as the Government might 
be pushed towards some illusory (but 
economically damaging) political fence- 
mending. The TUC’s voice can for prac¬ 
tical purposes be discounted, not only 
because the TUC can in no way make, 
break or influence the decision of a single 
one of its constituent unions to start or 
stop a strike ; but also because the con¬ 
gress, while opposing any changes pro¬ 
posed by outsiders, has failed to say what 
sort of change it wants itself. 

The interest at next week's TUC, then, 
will be a mere matter of personalities, 
most of it not worth newsprint ; how will 
Frank vote, why isn't Sid speaking to 
Albert, whatever Will Clive say next ? 
Maybe this does not matter either. Maybe 
employers are now able and ready to con¬ 
duct their affairs, and the Government 
(any Government) able and ready to run 
the economy, so as best to serve the inter¬ 
ests of the entire nation and of its indi¬ 
vidual working members. Maybe each 
union is able to run its own affairs alone, 
with just as much ad hoc co-operation 
as may be regrettably necessary here and 
there. We doubt it, simply because the 
lack of adaptability to meet industrial 
change among Britain's unions is one of 
the larger obstacles to prosperity. 

Certainly other countries rub along 
perfectly well without a strong central 
trade union federation* But the British, 
over the past half-century, have got used 
to acting as though the TUC really was 
an important piece of the machinery that 
runs the country. That is obviously no 


longer true. There is no need at all for 
a body such as the TUC has become— 
largely powerless, save in its ability mar¬ 
ginally to obstruct necessary change. The 
TUC's abdication of power, and of 
responsibility, leaves a real gap in the 
public life of Britain. There is nothing 
anyone outside the trade union movement 
can do to fill it. 

Water resources _ 

National park to 
national pond ? 

Once again there is a row about a 
reservoir. If the towns and villages of the 
rather poor south-western end of England 
are to thrive, they need water. In 
particular the growth of the one 
Important town, Plymouth, risks being 
cut off short unless it can offer plenty 01 
water to any industry that might choose 
to move there. The Water Resources 
Board has therefore painstakingly gone 
round and done the figures for all the 
possible sources for a new water supply 
in south Devon. Any new reservoir would 
have either to use farm land, or to 
occupy some of the agriculturally worth¬ 
less, but carefully preserved, territory of 
the Dartmoor National Park. In the end 
it chose from the eight sites on its short 
list a natural basin called Foxtor Mire, 
smack in the middle of the national park. 

This scheme has several disadvantages, 
over and above the obvious one that any 
intrusion into the national park will 
rightly cause a howl of protest. It is likely 
to damage the fishery in the river Dart. It 
is considerably more expensive for Ply¬ 
mouth than the next most attractive rival 
site (although in some ways more suitable 
than it for the rest of south-west Devon, 
which of course matters far less than 
Plymouth). The deciding factor was fairly 
certainly that the next most attractive 
site—and the cheapest for Plymouth—at 
Lee Mill nine miles east of the city 
would involve the flooding of nineteen 
homes, and 380 acres of agricultural land. 

It may well be that the 380 acres of 
farm, plus about another 100 acres of 
unused land, at Lee Mill, are worth 
preserving rather than the 585 acres of 
deserted bog at Foxtor Mire. But some 
points need making. First, there is too 
much uneconomically farmed land in 
Devon, and not too much weight should 
be put on preserving more of it. Second, 
even though only a tiny number of people 
now in fact bother to walk to the corners 
of the national parks that have no roads, 

Billingham town centre 

In the lurvey of north east England, in 
The Economist nf August 17th, the picture 
on page xxxii was wrongly described as 
being of Thomaby town centre. In fact 
it was of the Billingham Forum just down 
the road. The cost of this development 
was £950,000, not £95,000 as wrongly 
stated on the same page. 


the fashion may change one day—anu 
195 foot dam and Reservoir can never be 
obliterated. Third, access to no less than 
33,000 acres ofche national park is already 
restricted, because it is used as an army 
training ground ; military vehicles rip the 
earth to shreds, stone*age relics and all, 
and there is a danger of treading on high 
explosive remnants. If Foxtor Mire is to 
be flooded, the soldiers should be made 
to liberate at least an equivalent area. 
Meanwhile the necessary technical studies 
should be pushed ahead on how to 
impound water in barrages at the mouths 
of rivers, rather than where people 
actually like to be. 

National insurance _ 

Stopping a leak 

Earlier this year the National Insurance 
Advisory Committee drew attention to 
a small abuse of the insurance scheme 
by people with occupational pensions 
who retire below the age of 63. To get 
his state pension at that age an occupa¬ 
tional pensioner now has to contribute 
17s 7d a week as a non-employed 
person. This is quite a hefty sum, so he 
may register as unemployed and draw 
unemployment benefit, which is not only 
tax-free but also entitles him to have 
his contribution credited. Exactly how 
many elderly people are registering as 
unemployed when they really only want 
benefit and contribution credits is not 
known: the advisory committee thought 
there were about 2a,000 men aged 60-65 
doing so in 1966, and it estimated that 
the cost of this misuse of the national 
insurance scheme might be several million 
pounds a year in unemployment benefit 
alone. 

The Minister of Social Security has 
now asked the committee to consider 
draft regulations to check this abuse. 
They implement the committee's own 
recommendations made in its report but 
with some modifications. Thus, occupa¬ 
tional pensioners will have to take any job 
offered even if it is quite different from 
their old one. Secondly, at the age of 38 
(the committee proposed 55) they will 
have to requalify for unemployment 
benefit if their occupational pension 
exceeds £18 a week (the committee pro¬ 
posed £i.«p by actually working for six 
months. Thirdly, at the age of 50, unem¬ 
ployment benefit will be reduced on a 
sliding scale to those with pensions otfer 
£6 1 os a week (the committee proposed 
£5 and its scale was much steeper). 
Incidentally, the change would bring the 
big political bonus (see page 58) of hack¬ 
ing a significant number off the unemploy¬ 
ment figures—especially in many of the 
seaiide towns to which miadle-class 
people may retire. 

It will be interesting to see if the com¬ 
mittee receives many objections to the 
draft regulations. Mrs Hart may have 
tempered the wind of selectivity some¬ 
what, but it is blowing all the same. 
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In font list year: now moving on 


Itinerants 

Half way home 

During the last parliamentary session the 
Ministry of Housing did a very pretty 
little deal with Mr Eric Lubbock, MP. 
The offspring of this alliance, a private 
member’s bill which scraped through in 
the last few days before the summer 
recess, comes into force, in part, this 
week. Mr Lubbock’s half of the Caravan 
Sites Act is to be brought into operation 
immediately. It was designed to give pro¬ 
tection against eviction to the quarter of 
a million Britons who live on caravan 
sites, similar to that which the Rent Act 
gave to house-dwellers. There was more 
dynamite in the Ministry of Housing’s 
half. This makes it a statutory duty upon 
local authorities to provide sites for 
gypsies arid other travellers. The ministry 
has been fussing about the lack of such 
sites ever since a census of travellers in 
1965 revealed that there were 15,000 
such people and only 14 local 
authority sites for them throughout the 
country. In spite of this, no new sites 
were set up during the next two years. 

This part of the act is to wait until 
the Minister of Hovl^g|feels that he 
can make, the local adlmties shell out 
the money. But the nBHPv is prodding 
the 114 London ^nXmunty borough 
authorities, which wxKeach only be 
requiredto provide at Pe very most 15 
.pitches, which means one small site, to 
get oxi with the job meanwhile : the 
problems facing gypsies in the winter¬ 
time, are immense. The only caveat to be 
made about this otherwise commendably 
humanitarian request is that providing 
these sites will give the authorities an 


excuse—and when the minister brings 
more of the act into operation, greater 
powers—to turn out the remaining 
travellers into areas which contain no 
sites. Birmingham has been notoriously 
ready to do this even though it at present 
provides no sites at all. 

The ministry has repeatedly said that 
the beggar-my-neighbour game of push- 
ing gypsies over county boundaries is 
wickedly unhelpful. Fortunately, some of 
the incentive for county councils to harry 
itinerants out of their areas before the 
number of sites that they must provide 
is assessed has been destroyed by the 
ministry’s statement that they will place 
considerable reliance on the distribution 
of travellers at the time of the 1965 
census. Happily, even without the act 
coming into force, the ministry’s inter¬ 
pretation of its contents will strengthen 
the hands of local authorities in counties 
such as Essex, which have been struggling 
against local reluctance to set up sites for 
the past couple of years. It still needs 
repeating that some counties’ conscien¬ 
tiousness does not entitle other counties 
to shove their unwanted itinerants on to 
them. 

Emigration 

Why they, leave 
Britain 

Emigration from Brit' has been soaring 
since 1963. Last year, nearly a third of 
a million people left the United Kingdom 
to live somewhere else. They of course 
left for exactly the same reason as the 
quarter of a million people whf arrived 
to live in Britain did so: because they 


thought that they, individually, would do 
better in a different country. But it is 
worth examining the conditions that pro¬ 
voke an exodus of this size. 

Over the last hundrtsd years, Britain has 
in the main been a net exporter of popula¬ 
tion. In the 1956s, with the economy 
trending steadily upwards, Britain whs a 
net importer of people—-except in 1957, 
when the Suez crisis sparked off a big 
rush out, mainly to Canada. The net 
flow into Britain rose to a peak at the 
start of the 1960s, as Commonwealth 
citizens rushed to beat the expected con¬ 
trols on immigration. Now the flow, increas¬ 
ingly, is the other way. Immigration has 
been cut; emigration has increased a great 
deal. From 1963 to 1967 the number of 
emigrants rose from 230,000 to over 
300,000. Applications for emigration to 
Australia, which takes nearly one-third 
of all emigrants from Britain, aFe 43,000 
up on those for a comparable period last 
year. 

As long-distance travel grows both 
easier and cheaper, the rate of migration 
rises throughout the world. But the total 
figures are of course deceptive, with the 
same footloose wanderers appearing 
several times. Some of these wanderers 
genuinely follow the market for their 
skills: all find it easier to return home 
if the move is a flop, or to go on to a 
third country. Last year, 5,000 of the 
immigrants to one of the two biggest 
migrant-seeking countries, Canada, came 
from the other, Australia. 

The long waves of emigration from this 
country appear to be motivated more by 
the national economic mood than by 
individual hard circumstances. Sadly, even 
financial help on the scale of the Austra¬ 
lian £10 assisted passage scheme does not 
appear to have encouraged many of those 
with the worst prospects in Britain to 
move. The areas of heavy unemployment 
in the north-east of England provide 
Australia with few recruits. In the short 
term, even a relatively short-lived national 
emergency such as Suez can lead to huge 
increases in emigration. And the weather 
helps too: 1962-63 was a particularly 
severe winter, and a very wet summer can 
have almost as great an effect. 

Economic conditions in the receiving 
countries of course matter too. In slump 
years, either countries will decide to take 
fewer settlers and therefore advertise their 
attractions less ; or they will take more 
settlers than they can assimilate, and dis¬ 
appointed settlers will pass the word on. 
Poor opportunities for immigrants one 
year can cause a cut-back in applications 
for some years to come. 

The Australian government now tries 
to steer a middle course. The assisted 
passage scheme began, with a few hundred 
assisted immigrants, in 1946* During 
1968-69, at a cost of about $A50 million, 
the government aims at helping 70,000 
British people, and another 33,006 from 
other European countries, to make the 
move. But in 1953, wheri it had built 
up the number 0/ assisted British 
grants to about 34,000 a year, it reduced 
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Call us by our first name. 


Our friends do. 

In around two dozen languages. 


The sun never sets on I SR. as you might say. 
If tyres made of our fntol'1712 aren't lumbering 
round the Uebanon, they're bowling along a boule¬ 
vard,- stuck in the Strand, rolling down to Rio, 
tearing across Turkmenistan, threading through 
Kowloon or along the Snowy River or the road to 
Zanzibar. 

Our accounts people deal with Leva,. Zloty. Yen, 
"Shat Cruzeiros and-What are they ?-Pounds ? with-; 
Indiscriminate dedication. 

The aplomb our switchboard girls develop is some¬ 
times a touch disconcerting. 

1 -2-3-4-B-0.7-S-9-1OI ‘ 

Ten yeans ago.. ISR wa6 a company only on paper. 


Now we operate a prodigious synthetic rubber 
facility, big enough to supply Britain’s full require¬ 
ments. In our first ten years. ISR saved Britain a 
total of $500,000,000 in imports and we now earn 
foreign currency at . the annual rate of almost 
£5,000,000. We work for the world. Maybe we' 
| could work for you- ft would cost you nothing to 
li.fi nd out. And might be themost valuable step you've 
taken for ages. Try , 

The tnternatiohad «y^tetlc Rubber Co. Ltd., 
LONDON • MANCHESTER • BRUSSELS 



Europe's 

leading producer 
of synthetic rubber- 
for the world 
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ON THE INCREASE immigration and net migration 
from Britain 
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the programme because of economic diffi* 
, the government had 


uilding it up again, 


cullies. 

some difficulty in building it 
particularly since the cut-back coincided 
with an improvement in the economic 
situation in Britain. Now, it tries to keep 
the programme going even during the 
bad years. Quite a lot of money is wasted. 
From 1939-04, for every 100 settlers who 
arrived, 16 either went on somewhere else 
or went home. The proportion of British 
settlers who left was higher than that of 
settlers from other countries. The reason 
is probably housing. Seventy per cent of 
Australians own their homes, and anyone 
expecting houses or flats for the rents 
charged by British local authorities is in 
for a shock (though the Australian govern¬ 
ment is now trying to make cheaper rented 
homes available for immigrants). 

The number of settlers who leave 
Canada and New Zealand is estimated 
to be considerably higher— 92 for every 
100 arrivals for Canada, and 26 for every 
100 for New Zealand. But both countries 
have very large similar neighbours to 
whom migration is relatively easy and 
attractive. Canada experienced the 
reverse of the Australians’ problem in 
the mid-1950s. In 1956, 56,000 people 
migrated there from Britain. In the post- 
Suez year of 1957, this leaped to an 
astonishing 108,000. This was more than 
Canada could cope with. The reactions 
of disappointed immigrants affected appli¬ 
cations. Immigrants from Britain fell to 
under 25,000 in 1958, to 18,000 in 1959, 
and to a nadir of under 12,000 in 1961. 
It was only with the 1963 exodus that 
the number of British immigrants regained 
the old high levels, by which time 
Australia was firmly established as the 
major British receiving country. Canada 
does not offer anything like the same 
financial help as Australia' does, though 
there is a loan at 6 per cent interest 
L available to help with the move. Nor does 
~ sin command so large a share of the 
" at. The Canadian government now 
ates a points system which favours 
British and French on language 
kinds, but allows for immigrants from 
1 Smother countries to apply on exactly the 
teems. Although the figures apply 


to a period before the criteria were pro¬ 
perly spelt out, it is worth noticing that 
in 1967 immigrants from Britain accounted 
for well under a third of the total of 
222,000 immigrants. 

The United States has been taking the 
third largest number of British emigrants, 
at a rate of about 30,000 a year. The 
queues for British people will now become 
very much longer. New regulations will 
give Italians and Greeks—who make up 
increasing proportions of Canadian and 
American immigrants—the same chance 
of getting in as the British. This is 
expected to reduce the number of British 
people entering the United States to per¬ 
haps as little as 3,000 a year. But it will 
have a much smaller effect on the total 
number of people leaving Britain for the 
United States, since the regulations will 
also make it easier for qualified Common¬ 
wealth citizens to get in—the American 
immigration laws classify people accord¬ 
ing to country of origin rather than 
country of former residence. 

New Zealand occupies fourth position 
among receiving countries, taking about 
15,000 people from Britain every year. 
It gives assistance, on a slightly less 
generous scale than Australia, to selected 
categories of single people and childless 
married couples. The total number of 
emigrants has therefore unsurprisingly 
remained stat ; c over the past few years. 
Nor is it likely to increase much during 
the country’s present economic difficulties : 
Britain’s efforts to move into Europe have 
cast a somewhat enduring blight 

Emigration to South Africa, while not 


increasing, has remained remarkably high 
The average for the past four years has 
remained little below New Zealand’s, 
though it is estimateefto have an extremel) 
high departure rate—nearly one in three 
of all settlers. The South African govern¬ 
ment gives considerable assistance to 
approved immigrants and their families, 
both with the passage and with accom¬ 
modation on arrival. But the figures for 
immigration to Rhodesia are now tiny 
(though there may be more than the 
figures show). There has been a net flow 
to Britain over the past four years of 
about 1,000 a year. 

The total emigration figures are of 
course likely to hold or exceed their 
present level during Mr Jenkins’s yean 
of hard slog, at least. With immigration 
cut down, this means a net population loss 
from migration of at least 50,000 a 
year. The registrar-general’s figures on 
migration suggest a loss of at least 80,oca 
people, but this calculation excludes move¬ 
ment between the Irish Republic and the 
United Kingdom, and appears from other 
countries’ immigration figures slightly to 
overestimate emigration. At the same 
time, with the birth rate declining, the 
rise in population from natural increase 
is slowing down. Natural increase and 
migration do not yet anything like cancel 
each other out: each year the population 
increases enough to fill both Oxford and 
Cambridge together. But it is quite clear 
that a good few projections will need to 
be revised downwards, if Britain continues 
to trudge * along the bottom of this 
economic trough for very much longer. 
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CZECHS AND BALANCES 

From Prague After Munich: Diplomatic Papers, 1938-1040 
By George F. Kennan. 

Princeton University Press. London : Oxford University Press. 294 pages. 62s. 


“Czechoslovakia is, after all, a central 
European state. Its fortunes must in the 
long run lie with—and not against—the 
dominant forces in this area.” Odd that 
last weekend the Sunday reviewers did 
not take as their chief historical text this 
collection of diplomatic messages and 
memoranda, written hot from the spot, by 
America’s best and best-known professional 
expert on Soviet Russian policies, during 
the last armed take-over of Bohemia, 
Moravia and Slovakia thirty years ago. 
Odd, in these days of on-the-ball intellec¬ 
tual journalism, that they did not ask 
Mr Kennan himself to spell out whether 
his axioms and judgments when the 
Germans, with their satellites, marched 
in then still stand now when the Russians, 
with the same jackals, have marched in. 
Is it still the duty of “ the more realistic 
and more responsible ” leaders of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, with Germans changed to 
Russians, to adjust themselves to the bigger 
balance of power in ” the world around ” 
their country ? 

Mr Kennan’s axioms and conclusions 
come out elegantly, eloquently, philoso¬ 
phically and logically from this running 
account of how the Czechs and Slovaks 
behaved, and ought to have behaved, 
when he sat from 1938 and watched the 
Germans first biting off, with British, 
French and Italian licence, the border¬ 
lands and the defence? of the 1918 State 
of Czechoslovakia and then going on 
almost perforce to occupy Bohemia, with 
Slovakia as a sordid, separatist and reac¬ 
tionary puppet. Those “more realistic 
and more responsible ” Czech leaders had 
to. realise, he was sure, that 11 the corner¬ 
stone of any long-term Czech policy must 
be a modus vivendi With the Germans.” 
There was “no room for the glories of 
martyrdom.” Nothing could “ relieve them 
of the immediate neighbourhood of those 
80 million German people.” Only 
u irresponsible Czechs ” would “ dream 
of dramatic liberation and revenge.” 

. But how ? The dramatic liberation, if 
not revenge, did happen. The Czech 
decision, whatever the fear-bound and 
telf-piropaganded Kremlin leaders may 
now suspect, has beed never 1 to belong 
again to a German dominium in central 
Europe. So they honestly belong} Czechs 
and Slovaks alike and together (which is 
the great novelty compared with thirty 


years ago), to the “ immediate neighbour¬ 
hood ” of Russia’s own millions. Yet the 
Russians have behaved to them as the 
Germans then did, just because they wish 
to be socialists, and Czechs and Slovaks, 
in their own way. What does Mr Kennan, 
who knows Russians—and Germans—even 
better than he knows Czechs and Slovaks, 
say about this ? 

What he ought to say, according to 
his own humane realpolitik, is dear from 
these remarkable, percipient dispatches 
and descriptions. They must do their best, 
presumably, without surrendering them¬ 
selves, to get on with the Russians, in 
whose power zone they live, on whose 
balance of power they depend. “ They 
must not be encumbered with too much 
advice and solicitude from the West.” 
“ They are bound to concentrate their 
attention on what can be recovered from 
the wreckage.” 

Is this really what Mr Kennan would 
want to say now, thirty years after, with 
Russians, instead of Germans in the 
occupying seat? We can judge only from 
what he has written in his memoirs and 
elsewhere. On the one hand, he does not 
believe in an aggressive, conquering Soviet 
Russia. These blinkered men act only 
in defensive fear, to protect what they 
have got, from the Germans and the 
Americans. On the other hand, as Mr 
Kennan has argued all his diplomatic life, 
these Soviet Russians are totally untrust¬ 
worthy, as international associates, because 
they think only and always of their own 
ideologically-determined interests and 
aspirations. So perhaps the only guidance 
he has to give us is {hat we must leave it 
to the Czechs to resolve for themselves 

one of humanity's oldest and most recalci¬ 
trant dilemmas :, the dilemma of a limited 
collaboration with evil, in the interests of 
its ultimate mitigatioh, as opposed to an 
uncompromising; heroic but suicidal resist¬ 
ance to it, at the expense of the ultimate 
weakening of the forces capable of acting 
against it. 

This message is not at all without hope. 
Perhaps Mr Kennan’s foremost belief now, 
whether he is looking at Nazi Europe, at 
the Communist block now, o t at South- 
East Asia is a conviction of 

both the hideotysoess, and jthe futility. oL the 
effort by one people to ^domipate puipther 
one, and to ridte roughshod over Hi national 
feelings, in the clrcurtuttnoea of 4 ft it modem 
age. 


CRANFIELD IN HIS OWN RIGHT 

Diaries and Letters, 1945*62 

By Harold Nicolson. Edited by Nigel 

Nicolson. 

CoUuu. 448 pages, illustrated. 45s. 

Somebody said foolishly that the between 
the-wars diaries of Sir Henry (“Chips”) 
Channon would be read when Sir Harold 
Nicolson’s were forgotten. True, Channon 
was the keenest-eyed voyeur of the social 
and political scene. What he wrote down 
will be fed into every historian’s computer. 
But Harold Nicolson was naturally if 
ingenuously part of the scene himself. His 
diaries will go on being read with affec¬ 
tion, and for understanding. 

He was not, admittedly, happy with 
the bit part he played in public life. This 
third, final volume, well and sensitively 
edited again by his son, ends with the 
death of his wife, the beloved foil of all 
his life. Still as in the earlier years with 
the Mosleys and National Labour and his 
spell in parliament, he had illusions of 
political grandeur. Longing to be made a 
peer, he joined the Labour party and 
shrinkingly fought and lost an election. 
Politically, he was like a man who wants a 
family but cannot bear sex. It was all 
too vulgar. Yet all his forays info politics, 
whatever his personal ambititoftt^ were 
sparked too bv compassion and indigna¬ 
tion. Perhaps he could have been a Liberal 
or (apart from Suez) a Macmillan Con¬ 
servative. The truth is that he had no 
head for politics. 

There is no reason why he should have 
had one. There was no need, aside from 
his inner humility, for him to prove 
himself as a public face. He was what he 
was. Look at the list of his books on 
pages 417 and 418 of this volume. Even 
the pot-boilers have style and industry. 
Three or four are in the highest rank 
of their kind. Any professional writer 
would take pride in the bulk of them, 
not least those that collect the assiduous, 
deft, civilised journalism that earned his 
family living. And all the time he was a 
good friend and a good man, a man of 
feeling and a fresh curiosity, welcome 
always for himself in public and private 
places. He never became Lord Cranfield. 
But, then, he was Oifcnfield in his own. 
right. 

ACHIEVEMENT THROUGH 
"FACE" 

“ Old Bruin ” : Commodore Matthew C. 
Perry, 1794-1858 

By Samuel Eliot Morison. 

Oxford University Press. 504 pages. 65s. 

To the Japanese and to occidental stu¬ 
dents of Japan Commodore Perry's prin¬ 
cipalclaim to fame is that he conducted 
the United States’ first major exercise of 
gunboat diplomacy in the Orient and, 
without firing a single shot, brought to 
an end the 256 yean' isolation of that 
country under the Tokugaw* Shogunate. 
Readers of Admiral Momon s detailed 
biography will doubtless conclude that 
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this was his most important, as it was 
certainly his last, jnajor*acbieveinent, and 
the author devotes more than a quarter 
of the book ,to describing and discussing 
it. But in service to the United States 
Navy, which lasted nearly 50 years* 
Perry did a great deal besides, including 
helping to found Liberia, practising demo¬ 
cracy with the Sultan of Turkey and the 
King of the Two Sicilies, commanding the 
Cult Squadron in the Mexican War and 
promoting the Steam Navy and the Shell 
Gun. 

All these achievements are recorded 
with a rare balance of the technical, 
operational, diplomatic, political and psy¬ 
chological implications involved, for Ad¬ 
miral Morison is considerably more than 
just an exceptionally articulate ex-war¬ 
rior ; he is also Professor Emeritus of 
American History at Harvard. We get, 
then, an ample picture of the develop¬ 
ment of the extremely versatile man that 
Perry needed to be to carry out with such 
signal success his mission in Japan. 

First, he was an extremely able fighting 
sailor, with a scientific approach to his 
craft all too rare in an era still dominated 
by the tradition of Nelson and Paul Jones. 
This was brought out in both the African 
expeditions and the Mexican war as well 
in his earlier service at the Brooklyn 
Naval Yard. Then, he was always fully 
aware of the political implications of any 
action in which he was engaged and this 
even from a comparatively early age when 
his rank involved him in no more than 
purely operational responsibility. Lastly, 
he was a man of decisive and impressive 
character, who generally knew precisely 
what he wanted, and was possessed of the 
traditional capacity to identify American 
purposes with those of the Almighty, com¬ 
bined with “a very distinguished pre¬ 
sence enhanced by a deliberate manner of 
speaking, which might nowadays seem 
pompous.*' 

This was almost ideal equipment for the 
Japanese job, as President Fillimore and 
Secretary of the Navy Graham fully ap- 
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predated. So it was that, in 1852, Perry 
did not get the command of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Squadron, for which he had been 
angling for some time, but was told that 
although he must go to Japan, he could 
have any available ships to. augment the 
Last India Squadron, appoint his own officers 
and spend any reasonable amount of money 
on equipment and presents ; in other words, 
write his own ticket. 

The whole story of the Perry expedition 
to Japan, not only what happened and 
what was achieved but also the Japa¬ 
nese psychological reactions at the time, 
was available to Admiral Morison and he 
has drawn fully on this material. We see, 
then, the extent to which the Shogunate 
authorities and their critics were impres¬ 
sed by the evidence of American material 
power, which Perry had so carefully as¬ 
sembled on his “ black ships ” and by his 
own “ stately and dignified reserve ” in 
negotiation and general conduct. It was 
psychological warfare at its most effective 
and has served as a model for all occi¬ 
dentals, including General MacArthur, 
who have had subsequent dealings with 
the Japanese. The final American-Japa¬ 
nese Commercial Treaty of 1858, which 
“ became the basis of Japan's foreign re¬ 
lations until near the close of the century ” 
and, as the result of which “ England, 
France, Russia and other European 
Powers were able to obtain similar 
treaties ” was not Perry’s work but that of 
the more subtle civilian, Townshend 
Harris, whose appointment as US Consul 
he secured by the Treaty of Kanagawa, 
from which all mention of 11 commerce ” 
was excluded. But it was “ Old Bruin” 
who brought isolation to an end and who 
can thus be counted as the major foreign 
architect of the Meiji Restoration, a clas¬ 
sic case of achievement through “face.” 
It is all here in this book, easily, and some¬ 
times even chattily, recounted. 

THE STUFF OF CANADA 

Portrait of a Period: A Collection of 
Notman Photographs, i 8$6 to igi$. 
Edited by J. Russell Harper and Stanley 
Triggs. 

McGill University Press . London : The 
Bodley Head. 174 plates. 7 gns. 

This most handsome volume reproduces 
one hundred and seventy four plates from 
the Notman archives in the McCord 
Museum at McGill, with one exception 
none retouched, not a single one cropped, 
technically superb, of the highest order 
of beauty, and of the truest nature of 
history. Most of the reproductions are 
from din by ioin glass negatives, collodion 
wet plates up to about 1880 and dry 
gelatine thereafter The quality of 
William Notman’s work in portraiture, 
interiors, street scenes, action pictures 
and! landscapes is uniformly amazing. No 
mddern photographer with the finest 35 
millimetre camera Could outdo the por¬ 
trait of Miss Legge, whose limpid beauty 
stretches across a whole century from 
1807 ; for that matter, no modern fti|rrier 
could outdo her pelted magnificence. Mr 
Babbage, twenty stones if an ounce, stares 


across from 1883 towards The Plasterer, 
a shrimp of a man cawhL In die rig of 
his trade in 1862. Sitting foil) and 
Buffalo Bill are there, from 1886,; Mr 
McLeod on his most singular tricycle of 
1885 ; and Sir Jofar Macdonald, taken 
before he became’ prime minister of 
Canada when the British North America 
Act was passed one hundred and one 
years ago, and looking as Mr Edgar Col- 
lard records in his introduction, for all 
the world like a jaunty Victorian actor. 

The collection is grouped under people, 
the cities, the sea and the countryside. 
Lest this should be thought to be just 
another coffee table album, it must be 
said that it is a record of the stuff of 
Canada, distilled through the endless 
curiosity of a master craftsman. Each 
portrait is a biography in itself, every 
landscape a piece of a Canadian universe, 
all the working shots combine art with 
economic history. William Notman, 
“ Photographer to the Queen,” was fabu¬ 
lously successful at his studio in Bleury 
Street, Montreal (“Branches Halifax, 
Boston, New York and Albany”). He 
was the kind who was prepared to pay 
£36 3s for a Dallmeyer lens in the ’seven¬ 
ties. In i860, the Art-Journal of London, 
England, reported that Notman's pictures 
“give us almost a perfect idea of the 
interesting country which is just now 
attracting special attention in England.” 
They do indeed, a hundred years later. 


TELLING ENGLAND AGAIN 

The Story of My Days: An Auto¬ 
biography, s 888 -1 $22 

By Ernest Raymond. 

Cassell. 191 pages. 36s. 

It is natural that Mr Ernest Raymond 
should feel sensitive on the subject of 
the sentimentalities of “Tell England,” 
that bestseller of the early nineteen 
twenties which rivalled “If Winter 
Comes ” in sales and excesses of style, and 
careful that his account of his own life 
from 1888 to 1922 should be free of the 
particular faults that marred his youthful 
writing. 

Very well, then. “The Story of My 
Days” is not exactly a sentimental book, 
but it is a curiously unsatisfactory and 
unlikeable one. Mr Raymond is obsessed 
with the fact of his own illegitimacy and 
treats as though it were a kind of detec¬ 
tive story—which indeed it at times 
resembles -the peculiar household in 
which he grew up, with one “aunt” 
turning out to be his mother and the boy 
he had regarded as his first cousin his full 
brother. The hero, if that be the word, 
responsible for these domestic complin* 
tions, is a major-general, though 
the model of one, who rejoices in the 
nickname of “Dum.*^ Mr Raymond ^ 
a high regard for his father, who 
indubitably a kindly man, but thb Wfch* 
of that ghastly nickname lies heavity ; J? n 
the pages devoted to him- Everything & 
the book connected with “'Dum* ts 
doomed. Mr V. $. Pritchett’s father, a 
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far from admirable character himself, 
would have made mincemeat out of 
“Dum.” 

There are, however, surely other things 
in the book than “ Dum ” ? There are, 
and the pity is that Mr Raymond has not 
made better use of them. The background 
of middle-dass, late Victorian life is well 
enough sketched in and perhaps Mr Ray¬ 
mond was right, considering what Sir 
Compton Mackenzie has done along those 
lines, to leave the chapters on Colet Court 
and St Paul's virtually unwritten. Mr Ray¬ 
mond, however, served in Gallipoli and 
with " Dunsterforce,” took, and re¬ 
nounced, Holy Orders and then there was 
“ Tell England.” There is plenty of sub¬ 
stance here, but Mr Raymond's well- 
meaning hand turns it to shadow. It is 
sadly symbolic of the book that his only 
encounter with that great spirit, Charles 
Lister, should have been when Lister was 
dead. 

TEACHER TO HALF THE WORLD 

Marx 

By Robert Payne. 

W. H. Allen. 582 pages, including illustra¬ 
tions. 70s. 

Surprise that yet another “ authoritative ” 
biography of Marx should be added to 
the enormous already existing literature 
is soon moderated by the evident labour 
that has gone into this volume. But it 
is also soon followed by disappointment 
at the result. Mr Payne has worked hard 
and long. He has consulted not only 
all the obvious literature, but has also 
delved deeply into the monumental 
Werke , as well as the earlier Marx-Engels 
Gesamtausgabe. These, together with a 
fairly recently published volume of 
reminiscences of Marx and Engels, provide 
his main sources. Since they are 
voluminous, published in German and not 
easily accessible, -Mr Payne has certainly 
made available to the general, English- 
speaking, reader quite an amount of new 
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material which thbse interested in some 
of the details of Marxes life might not 
otherwise have seen. , 

Mr Payne's aim is to portray Marx, 
the man. The portrait that he draws, 
however, is not only all warts, but Since 
it is composed with little understanding 
of the man's ideas (and no evident attempt 
to understand them) it remains seriously 
deficient. By its layout, the selection of 
the episodes of Marx's life on which 
it places the greatest emphasis, and, above 
all, by its high-tensioned, adjective-rich 
style, it must be classified as a skilful 
journalistic effort. It is not a searching 
attempt to explain the life and work of 
one who, as Mr Payne himself stresses, 
is responsible for the teachings practised 
by governments ruling “ a thousand 
million people, nearly half the world." 
The book is highly readable, and to those 
who are more interested in the author's 
discussion on whether the illegitimate 
child of the Marx household's maid was 
the result of rape or seduction by Marx 
(if, indeed, he was the father) rather than 
on the ideas of “ Das K^pital" or even 
the 11 Communist Manifesto " it will pro¬ 
vide much entertainment. They will find 
described in this book a man of such 
repulsive personal characteristics that it 
is inconceivable that he should have for 
long maintained any reasonable human 
intercourse, let alone have enjoyed such 
devoted friendship as he undoubtedly did. 
A man, moreover, whose ideas—in so far 
as the sparse and shallow descriptions of 
them in this book are any guide—were 
of so demented a quality that it would 
have been incredible for them to be for 
long believed by a minute sect, let alone 
a thousand million people. It is a pity 
that Mr Payne's hard labours in this 
much cultivated field, combined with his 
gifts as a writer, should have had this 
disappointing outcome. 

POUND AND GERMANY 

Diplomat in Berlin, 1933-1939 : Papers 
and Memoirs of Josef Lipski, Ambassador 
of Poland 

Edited by Wadaw Jedraejewicz. 

Columbia University Press. 715 pages. 
£7 17s. 

Josef Lipski, Poland's ambassador in Ber¬ 
lin from 1933 to the outbreak of war in 
!939, wrote on the basis of his archives 
a number of artides for the Polish press 
in the United Kingdom after the war, and 
intended to write his memoirs. His death 
in 1958 prevented him from completing 
a book, but Professor Jedrzejewn has 
here collected together a number of the 
artides and 163 of the chief documents 
from Linski's files. The result is a source 
book, the editor assuming in his brief 
linking commentaries that the .reader is 
familiar with the international situation 
at the time and with at least the main 
outline of the development of the Foliih- 
German relations. 

To our knowledge of that development 
Lipski’s documents—mainly publietimd 
prrvate reports to, and instructions from, 


Warsaw—can add little ht this stage The 
Polish policy of trying- to steer a ggidH k 
course between NaziGermany and StfWfet 
Russia by cultivating gobd-neighbOtirti- 
ness with both, a policy that was all the 
more unavoidable on account of Polish 
inability to rely on France or Greajt 
Britain for anything more than moral 
support, has often been thoroughly ex¬ 
plored on the basis of the far more volumi¬ 
nous archives of the laiger states of. the 
time, and even the scattered archives of 
the Polish government have already been 
used in more than one serious study; But 
Lipski was an able ambassador and a 
shrewd observer, and this volume, as well 
as advancing the process of getting the 
scattered Polish archives into print in 
translation, will be useful to specialists 
who work on the origins of the second 
world war and interesting to any who 
are concerned to understand or recapture 
the atmosphere in the Berlin of those 
days. 

OTHER BOOKS 

The International Who's Who, 1968-69. 
Europe Publications. 1468 pages. £8. 

This useful and authoritative reference book 
contains brief biographies of more than 15,000 
of the world’s leading personalities. Included 
in this 32nd edition are 600 new names, among 
them the Prince of Wales, Pierre Trudeau and 
Xuan Thuy. It should prove invaluable for all 
libraries interested in keeping up to date. 

Economic Survey or Europe 1966: The 
European Economy in 1966. Prepared by the 
Secretariat of the Economic Commission for 
Europe. United Nations, Geneva. $2.50. 


INDUSTRIAL 
BRAZIL-67 

Banas Handbook of all Manufacturing 
enterprises, run to 500 pages of facts, 
information and reports on 3,000 
Brazilian industries, carries over 100 
up to date tables and charts, and takes 
a close look into market conditions of 
the following fields: Steel, Machinery 
and Equipment industries, Foodstuffs, 
Textiles, Chemicals, Petrochemicals, 
Pharmaceuticals, Mining, Pulp and 
Paper, the Auto industries, Ship¬ 
building, etc. 

PriceUS$38.00 with airmail surcharge 
of US$4.60.* 

Publkhers: 

S«6 Faria, Rum (Mia, 269 (Gain 
Postal 5.116) 
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COLOURS OF YOUR OWN 


The sport of kings may be getting a bit 
tatty around the edges, but it is not falling 
apart at the seams. Racing continues to 
survive despite the fact that almost every¬ 
body involved, naturally including the 
bookies, claims to be losing money. And 
it survives largely because people are pre¬ 
pared to own racehorses for pleasure, not 
profit. They are willing to fork put the £8 
million a year needed to plug the gap 
between the cost of keeping the 10,000 
racehorses in Britain in training, and the 
money they can win. Anyone with ambi¬ 
tions to own a racehorse has to face the 
fact that the odds against making it pay 
are very long indeed. 

In the heyday of racing at the end of 
the last century, racecourses were the 
haunt of royalty and the aristocracy. 
Most owners of that era kept a string of 
horses, having as many as 50 of them 
in training. Private racing stables and 
studs were relatively common. The list 
of the great racehorse owners was like a 
roll call of the House of Lords—Falmouth, 
Portland, Rosebery, Beaufort, Hastings, 
Westminster and many others. But it was 
by no means only ait aristocratic sport. 
The turf antedated the football ground 
as the centre of popular sporting interest. 

High taxes have changed the picture. 
The Queen and the Queen Mother are 
still among the foremost racehorse owners;' 
but many other famous names have been 
forced to operate on a smaller scale. 
Private establishments are now few and 
far between. The normal practice, even 
Jwith a string of horses, is for racehorses 
itq' Jk, trained at a stable which is owned 
yx ' by a trainer. Even such 
a ristocrats as Lord Derby and 


Lord Rosebery have been forced to prune 
their stables. 

Nevertheless there are more racehorses 
in training in Britain today than ever 
before. The number of single owners—one- 
horse men—has increased. It is estimated 
that the 5,500 horses racing on the flat 
this season are the property of no fewer 
than 4,000 owners. 

A small but growing number of race¬ 
horses are owned by syndicates. Until 
January 1967 no more tnan four people 
were allowed to club together to own a 
racehorse. Now it is possible for an 
individual to own as little as a twelfth of 
one. And syndicated ownership may get 
another boost soon. The Racegoers Club, 
formed to increase interest in the racing 
industry, intends - to expand its activities 
in this direction by helping its members 
to form syndicates. It hopes that the 
restriction on the size of a syndicate will 
be relaxed to allow an organisation to be 
responsible for the administration of race¬ 
horses owned either by .the organisation 
or by some of its members. Then many 
associations—working men’s dubs, for 
instance—could own a horse. 

Any prospective racehorse owner must 
first decide on the type of racehorse he 
wants. About 4,500 of the racehorses in 
Britain run under National Hunt Rules, 
while the other 5,500 run under the .Rules 
of Racing (flat racing). National Hitnt 
horses, raced over fences and hurdles, 
are less expensive but the owner has the 
prospect of smaller prize money. The flat, 
with its season lasting from the; Lincoln¬ 
shire Handicap in March .to the Qvaltine 
Handicap in , November, iiis more 
glamorous. It is the flat which produces 


the great occasions of the Derby, Ascot, 
and Goodwood. And horses that run on 
the flat have added value because they 
can be used for breeding. National Hunt 
horses are normally geldings—although 
some very game mares turn out too. 

Any would-be owner should make 
arrangements with a trainer before buying 
a horse. Some trainers specialise in 
training National Hunt horses while others 
concentrate on flat racing. Many do l>oth 
The standard directory of trainers, the 
Sporting Chronicle's annual publication 
“ Horses in Training,”* lists details of all 
the 700 or so trainers in Britain. 

National Hunt horses which come up 
for sale are usually at least four to five 
years old. They have normally run in 
several flat and jumping races so they have 
some form to be taken into account. 
They can be bought direct from a traiprt 
or on the racecourse, after a selling race. 
More usually they can be purchased at 
one of the recognised sales such as those 
held at Ascot, Doncaster and Sandown. 
A good National Hunt horse which has 
run a few races is likely to cost about 
£1,000. Only top-class horses fetch prices 
above £3,000 ; famous winners may g° 
for more than £10,000. A record P r * cc 
of 14,750 guineas was paid for Titus Oates 
at the Ascot Sales earlier this year. 

Buying* a horse for flat racing is a much 
mpre risky business. The horses are 
normally bought as yearlings and there > s 
little to indicate whether they will turn out 
to be winners or not. Breeding and forma’ 
tion are the only guides. Fwmation may 
change as a horse grows, so breeding J s 
the main factor. But the fact that a horse 5 
paretm were, winner* in ngway gufjffntees 
that it.will inherit their competttwen^ 

*"*^Hor«ca ~ija Training.” PuWiihed by 
Sporting Chronicle. ,7*.od. . A . 
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The most important sales of yearlings, 
the Houghton Sales and the October 
Sales, are both held at Newmarket in 
October. Prices of yearlings vary con¬ 
siderably. They may range from 200 
guineas to more than 30,000. Own-sister 
of Fleet, the One Thousand Guineas 
winner, was bought for 36,000 guineas last 
year. However, the normal price for a 
good potential winner is between 2,000 
and 5,000 guineas. But many animals 
bought for less have won good races. 
Equally, expensive horses have turned out 
to be duds. 

Thirty years ago few horses in training 
for the flat came up for sale. But as the 
big owners reduce the size of their stables 
more horses in training are coming on to 
the market. Most of them change hands at 
Newmarket in the December Sales. The 
demand for these horses is enormous. And 
they go for enormous prices—136,000 
guineas for the Vienna colt Vaguely 
Noble last year. To get that sort of money 
back Vaguely Noble was promptly sent 
to try for France’s lush prizes. 

Colours are a lesser item in the initial 
outlay for owning a racehorse. They are 
chosen either annually or for life and must 
be approved by Weatherby’s to ensure 
that no owner already races under the 
same colours. Made to order, they cost 
from £8. 

Racehorse owners, unless they are 
exceptionally lucky, will never get back 
the money they spend on buying a horse. 
But they can reasonably hope to recover 
from winnings a proportion of the cost of 
keeping a horse. The Benson Committee 
concluded that, on average, owners receive 
in prize money about 25 per cent of the 
cost of keeping a horse in training. But 
this proportion will be increased next April 
when prize money is raised. 

Few owners can afford to run their own 
stables. In addition to an initial investment 
of at least £250,000 to purchase a stable, 
about £2,000 a year is needed for each 
horse in training. Only in the case of a 
large stable with more than 50 horses 


would the annual cost for each horse in 
training be as low as that charged by 
a training stable. 

More than 1,000 of the National Hunt 
horses in this country are trained by per¬ 
mit-holders. A professional trainer holds a 
licence from the National Hunt Com¬ 
mittee. But anyone can get a permit from 
them to train National Hunt horses for 
himself or his family. No similar permit 
system operates under the Rules of Racing. 

The great majority of racehorse owners 
leave stabling and training in the hands 
of professional trainers. The basic charge 
for keeping a National Hunt horse in 
training ranges from £14 to £18 a week. 
For a horse in training on the flat the 
charge is higher, between £16 and £20 a 
week. The cost varies with the quality 
of the stables and where they are situated. 
For £20 a week, a horse will be in very 
smart surroundings. At Newmarket, the 
centre of racing in Britain, the cost is 
likely to be greater than elsewhere. Up in 
the north the cost of living for horses, as 
well as people, is cheaper. 

Fees charged by a trainer include all 
the expenses like food, keep, training and 
tack. But they do not always cover tele¬ 
phone calls, rugs, shoeing and so on. 
Shoeing, for instance, could account for 
an extra £30 a year. Vets* fees are rarely 
included in the standard charge. 

And that is just the start. Fees for using 
the gallops are another extra. At New¬ 
market, for example, the fee is £25 per 
horse a year, and the water gallop, for 
training horses for soft going, is £2 
a time. A long dry summer could add 
quite a bit to the annual bill. 

The proud owner faces more bills when 
the horse races. Although the Betting 
Levy Board pays owners a travelling 
allowance which covers about half of the 
travelling costs of his horse, he will still 
have to pay £30 or £40 a year towards 
them. However, to encourage racing 
farther afleld, the travelling allowances 
are going up next April. 

Jockeys’ fees are another item. Big 
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stables usually retain their own jockeys ; 
Joe Mercer and Sandy Barclay are both 
on retainers. But other jockeys, Lester 
Piggott for example, ride freelance. In 
both codes the fee for a ride is a standard 
one—£12 for a National Hunt race and 
seven guineas (in the absence of other 
agreements) for a flat race. 

An owner also has to pay entry fees and 
forfeits, the entry fee being the cost of 
entering a horse in a race and, oddly 
enough, the forfeit being the additional 
payment due for not scratching it. Horses 
are normally entered for more races than 
they are ever likely to run in. They run 
only if conditions, and the strength of the 
competition, on the day are likely to be 
favourable. 

The level of entry fees and forfeits 
varies according to the prize money. Those 
for National Hunt races are usually low, 
but the prizes are low tob. The fee to 
run is about £5 in races where the top 
prize is £150. In the three prestige races 
it is much higher. The fee to run in the 
Grand National, which has a top prize of 
more than £15,000, is £200. 

At present it costs about £5 toMgn a 
horse in a flat race with a top prrae of 
£250. At the other end of the scale it 
costs £200 to run a horse in the Derby, 
but the winner gets more than £58,000. 

A proportion of winnings is normally 
allocated to the trainer, jockey and stables. 
After next April it will be obligatory to 
give them a specific Share. The trainer will 
get 10 per cent, the jockey 7$ per cent, 
and 2£ per cent will go to the stables. 

To sum it up: the annual bill for 
training and racing is probably in the 
region of £1,500 for a horse on the flat 
and £1,200 over the jumps. In either case 
the owner, at present, will get back only 
a quarter of it. In return he has a few 
perks at race meetings where his horse is 
entered—admission to the members* en¬ 
closure, and to the paddock, and perhaps 
a free lunch for himself and his wife. 
But the perks are nothing. The real thing 
is being in on the excitement. 
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Newest product planned for manufac¬ 
ture at DSM-Holland is acrylonitrile. 
The factory, with a 45,000-ton capa¬ 
city, will go into production next year. 



Acrylonitrile is a textile raw material. 
Along with nylon, it has soared in 
importance in recent years. Acryloni¬ 
trile has various uses, but the most 
important is as a competitor of wool. 
60°/ o of the world’s acrylonitrile is used 
for this purpose; the rest goes into 
synthetic resins and rubbers. Raw 
materials for acrylonitrile are ammonia 
and propylene. DSM-Holland makes 
them both in great quantities. 

Something is going on at DSM. 

Aiming towards a good future in the 
dynamic world of international 
chemistry. 



P.O. Box 65 - Heerlen - Holland. 
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The Russian economy: Czech medicine needed 


The Czech crisis and the Russian 
economy are intimately connected 
in two ways. First, under the 
present Russian live-year plan 
military spending is already top 
priority and this is causing enorm¬ 
ous strain. If, as a result of the 
tenser international atmosphere, 
the Russians now decide to step 
up that priority further, then the 
whole economy is heading for 
serious trouble, with the inevitable 
possibility of domestic political 
trouble too. Alternatively, the very 
fact that economically Russia 
needs a relaxed international at¬ 
mosphere may mean that, with 
the immediate Czech crisis over, 
it will make an enormous effort 
to return east-west relations to 
their previous harmonious state, 
treating Czechoslovakia as an 
isolated case. Second, if, in the 
upshot, the present crisis does 
exacerbate Russia’s economic 
problems, it will increase the need 
to get more out of the economy 
by greater efficiency—and so 
reinforce the demand for 
economic reform. Which is where 
the Czechs came in. 

At the moment the USSR is 
formally working within the 
guidelines of the five-year plan 
which began at the beginning of 
1966. This plan contained a num¬ 
ber of goals, but, like a lot of 
other national leaders, the Brczh- 
ncv-Kosygin collective leadership 
has had difficulty in making up 
its mind about a precise order of 
priority, and therefore the alloca¬ 
tion of scarce resources. In fact 


for a long time after the beginning 
of 1966 it avoided hard choices, 
and only since January of this 
year has a rough short-term view 
emerged. On the whole this seems 
to be : i, there must be an in¬ 
crease in the proportion of gross 
national product spent on de¬ 
fence ; 2, there must be large, and 
quick, additions to consumer 
money incomes; 3, as a result a 
cut-back in investment is in¬ 
evitable ; 4, agriculture will have 
to suffer too. 

Defence ' 

Military spending has in fact 
been rising for some time, as the 
figures in the state budget indi¬ 
cate. The Russians seem to have 
reached a conscious decision two 
or three years ago that, one, they 
were too far behind America as 
a nuclear power, and, two, while 
they have always possessed a con¬ 
ventional force well placed to do 
almost anything asked of it in 
Europe (as recent events have 
proved), they arc not well 
equipped to operate effectively 
outside Europe. 

The nuclear gap is being closed 
at a very rapid rate. Fqi instance, 
whereas at the beginning of 
this year America enjoyed a 
superiority in warheads of 4 to 1, 
by December it will be down to 
3 to 1. On the conventional side, 
Russia is building up its marine 
force, and improving the flex¬ 
ibility of its navy in a number 
of ways. It has built two heli-_ 


copter carriers, and has a small 
fleet in the Indian Ocean, as well 
as the now famous one in the 
Mediterranean. 

On the consumer side, it has been 
a matter of consciously reversing 
former priorities. For a long time 
the investment going into the 
consumer side of Russian industry 
has been increasing more slowly 
than that going into the heavier 
end. So output of consumer 
goods has risen slowly too. 
Between 1951 and 1955 output of 
what might roughly be called 
the capital goods industries went 
up by 12.4% a year; non-durable 
consumer goods by 10%. Between 
1956 and i960 the respective 
figures were 13% and 6.9% ; 
1961-1965, 11.3% and 4.8%. 

In 1966 and 1967, for the first 
time for 15 years, the output 
of the non-durable sector rose 
slightly; the capital goods sector 
continued to show a declining 
annual increase. The non-durable 
sector is particularly affected by 
agriculture, because a lot of it is 
processing and Russia had excel¬ 
lent harvests in 1966 and 1967, 
but the same change holds for 
other consumer goods sectors -too. 
At the same time money incomes 
are being increased; 1967 saw a 
packet of wage and welfare 
reforms. Money incomes are 
planned to go up by no less than 
9% this year. 

Something has to give, and it has 
emerged as being investment and 
agriculture. Agriculture was given 
a high priority initially because of 


HOW FAST ? Comparative rates of growth of GNP 
USSR FRANCE GERMANY 

0 6 % 0 5 % - 10 + 6 % 




the relative failure of this sector 
under the Khrushchev seven-year 
plan. The per capita output of 
farm products in 1965 was about 
the same as it was in 1958. Huge 
imports of grain from the west 
were necessary. But things im¬ 
proved rapidly in 1966 ana 1967, 
so agriculture slipped down the 
Hst of priorities. Investment in 
agricultural machinery and equip¬ 
ment may be down by as much 
as one-third on the first plans. 
The rate of growth of total 
Russian investment has nearly 
halved in the'* 1960s compared 
with the 1950s, and the trend still 
continues. Fixed investment in 
construction grew at an annual 
average rate of 12.7% in the 
1950s; now it is down to 7.4%. 

Growth 

This must. lead to a slow-down 
in the overall growth of Russian 
gnp in the years ahead. Measur¬ 
ing the Russian performance in 
this area is veiy tricky. The 
figures in the chart* are taken 
from the recent report by a sub¬ 
committee of the Joint Economic 
Committee of the American 
Congress, as is much of this analy¬ 
sis. This report was briefly com¬ 
mented on in The Economist of 
July 20th. What this shows is that 
Russia has achieved a fairly 
healthy growth rate year by year, 
and reduced the gap between it¬ 
self and America. 

The American economists have 
done a fairly sophisticated job in 
reinterpreting Russian figures in 
western terms, but there are cer¬ 
tain qualifications which must be 
made about Ruwian figures of 
this kind. For instance, when 
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western industry comes out with 
a new product, say colour tele¬ 
vision sets, the first prices are 
high, but as demand and produc¬ 
tion increase they decline rapidly. 
In Russia this is very much less 
likely to happen. Prices will stay 
high for a long time while pro¬ 
duction is increasing. This means 
that, measured in value terms, 
production appears to go up very 
rapidly indeed, when in unit 
terms it is not in fact advancing 
so fast. Communist economists 
call this hidden inflation. Equally 
a far larger proportion of goods 
produced are never used because 
they are too badly made; some 
assessments, again by communist 
economists, .are that this can 
knock 5% v a year off the apparent 
annual industrial production. 

The Russian figures must there¬ 
fore be written down to an un¬ 
known extent for these kind of 
factors, which makes the perform¬ 
ance rather less impressive. It is 
very unlikely, for instance, that 
the Russians enjoy a higher stand¬ 
ard of living than the Japanese 
or Italians, though the straight 
per capita figures imply that (see 
table). Even taking the figures as 
they stand they show clearly that 
growth is tending to flatten 
out. Whereas in 1956-58 the 
average annual rate of growth was 
74%, in 1959-61 it was 5.8%, 
and in 1969-67 54%. This must 
be related to the slow-down in 
the annual increase in investment 
which has already occurred in the 
1960s. The 1966-67 plan admits 
the trend by postulating a rate 
of growth lower than in any pre¬ 
vious plans. 


What now ? 

What is going to, happen now ? 
The good harvests oftfhe last two 
years will not necessarily repeat 
themselves. There are already 
inflationary pressures at work on 
the consumer side. Between 1961 
and 1966 retail sales went up by 
37% ; but personal savings rose 
by 991%, or nearly six times as 
fast. This level of savings is 
unprecedented in an economy 
with the per capita income of 
Russia’s, which makes it very 
likely that it reflects a rising level 
of unsatisfied consumer demand. 
At, the present level of living 
standards people still want to 
spend more on food. So if the 
harvests are not so good, this will 
increase the prevurc of unsatisfied 
demand. All of which means that 
it is going to be very difficult 
indeed to put the brakes on in¬ 
vestment and output on the 
consumer goods side. 

But the pressure for an even 
bigger military budget will also 
be intense. Quite apart from an 
cicaUrionef international tension, 
fbe Amcricsnf^vect alrei^y think¬ 
ing of joftg jji for multi-warhead 
weapons, suck as Mirv (see page 
*3)- If tHfcy do, it will once again 
widen out the nuclear gap be¬ 
tween America and Russia, so 


that Russia will cither have to 
abandon one of its principal 
defence aims, or spend even more. 
And this kind of weaponry is 
veiy expensive. Given rhis, it is 
quite possible that the annual 
growth of gnp will drop below 
5%. With America expected to 
grow at 4-4i% a year up to 1975, 
it will begin to climb out of 
reach again. 

One way out is for Russia to use 
its resources more efficiently. This 
raises the question of economic 
reform. Russia already has its own 
programme of refoim, which is 
going ahead absolutely on 
schedule, and with very little 
opposition. But it is a veiy timid 
programme. For instance, one of 
the measures of the extent to 
which an economy has moved 
away from complete central plan¬ 
ning is the proportion of prices 
which are determined by market 
forces. Even under Novotny, the 
Czechs allowed 17% of all prices 
to be so determined; in Radar’s 
Hungary the proportion is 30%. 
But in Russia, the proportion is 
very much less than 17%, though 
the figure is not known precisely. 
In other words, the Russians have 
barely touched the problem. They 
are nowhere near allowing prices 
to fluctuate so that profits can be 
used as a yardstick of efficiency. 
Their reforms do allow the go- 
ahead local plant manager more 
scope for initiative and expansion, 
but it is still quantity which is 
the goal, not quality or efficiency. 
So the effort is tame by other 
cast European standards, yet the 

S roblem is if anything worse. 

Lussia’s incremental capital out¬ 
put ratio, for instance, compares 
unfavourably with western coun¬ 
tries, i.e. it takes more investment 
to get a given unit of national 
output. The evidence avail¬ 
able to economists shows that the 
producer goods section was con¬ 
tinuing to devour a growing pro¬ 
portion of its output for use in 
its own expansion, rather than for 
release to help the consumer 
goods section. 

Matters have been improved a 
little in the last few years. The 
rate at which older equipment 
has been retired has been slowed 
down ; more has been spent 011 
repairs, and so on. But this is 
literally just patching things up, 
and, if anything, adds to the prob¬ 
lem of quality. The evidence is 
that it was this quality problem 
which made the Czechs, relative 
late-comers to economic reform, 
push so hard along the path. 
They were horrified at the tech¬ 
nological and quality gap which 
existed between them and their 
western competitors, and realised 
that it required a radically differ¬ 
ent system to close it. Hanning 
by crude physical targeting just 
would not do. It would be ironic 
if. the strain of coping with its. 
political problemt—Czechodo* 
vgkia among them—pushed, 

Russia down the same economic 
path as the Czech*. But it is 
ptoafele. 
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The USSR budget (in billions of current roubles) 
(1) Expenditure 






Plan 


mo 

1966 

1967 

-1688 

Financing the national economy 

34.13 

46.18 

46.9 

80.19 

Industry and construction 

15.59 

21.06 

— 

23.9 

State agriculture and procurement 

4.75 

6.30 

— 

9.0 

Trade (foreign and domestic) 

3.59 

2.84 

— 

4.0 

Transport and communications 

2.81 

2.61 

— 

2.3 

Municipal economy and housing 

3.22 

4.53 

— 

—* 

Residual 

4.17 

7.84 



Social-culttu^i measures 

24.94 

40.76 

43.4 

46.81 

Education, science and culture 

10.31 

18.73 

19.9 

21.0 

Health and physical culture 

4.84 

7.10 

7.4 

7.6 

Social welfare measures 

9.79 

14.93 

16.1 

17.1 

Defence 

9.30 

13.46 

14.5 

16.7© 

Administration 

1.09 

1,41 

1.5 

1.63 

Loan aarvioa 

.7 

.1 

2 

.2 

Residual 

2.97 

4.73 

6.0 

9.17 

Total expenditure 
* Not available 

73.13 

106.68 

114.6 

123.60 

(2) Revenue 








Plan 


1960 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Social sector 

7014 

97.03 

106.6 

112.77 

Tumoyer tax 

31.34 

39.31 

40.9 

42.2 

Deductions from profits 

18.63 

35.68 

39.6 

43.8 

Income tax on organisations 

1.86 

1.16 

♦ 

—* 

Sociel ineurance receipts 

3.74 

6.00 

— 

— 

Residue! 

14.58 

14.89 

— 

— 

Private sector 

6.94 

9.27 

10.0 

11.14 

State taxes on thf population 

6.60 

.91 

.14 

.29 

8.44 

.22 

• 

9.2 
—* 

.2 

10.3 

.2 

* Not available 

77.00 

10*30 

116.6 

123.91 
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"Sure now Mike, It can't be that big?" 

"But it is Paddy lad, the largest tanker in the world at 
321,000 DWT and 'twill bring the equivalent of almost 1,900,000 oil drums 
each trip to the Old Sod. It’s on long-term charter to Gulf Oil Corporation." 
"And who'd be the maker of such a giant of a thing as that?" 

"Those fellows over in Japan, IHI. They made those other record holders, 
the Tokyo Maru and Idemitsu Maru and now this darllnj for NBC of the States. 
They’ll build two more just like it." 

"And what in the world is it to be called Faddy?" 

"The Universe Ireland, Mike-me-boy.” 

"Has kind of a nice ring to it, doesn't It Mlke-sant" 


lshlkawa|lma-Harlma Heavy Industries Co., Ltd* fokyo; Japtfti 

Cable Addroit: “IHICO TOKYO” TdloAftK 2232 (IHICO) Til: TokjiA (276) *U1 



wriai Handling Eauipmont " Iron S Steal Manufacturing Maehlnory • Chemical Industry Machinery • Sower Generating Machinery • Atomic Power Machinery A Apparatus • Alrfl/eft Cngfd#| • 

* 8 9 — - - **--■ *-- --— Canatructlon Machinery • Steal Structural * Agricultural Machinery • Canianl Plante 

>ke*TI 


Conwraaaora A Blowers • Land A Marina Englnta • Pulp A Paper Manufacturing Machinery • 
«*EW YORK • SAN FRANCISCO • VANCOUVER • MEKICO CITY . RIO 0 1 JANEIRO • BUtNOS A IRES • SYDNEY 


ER0AM - OSLO • 0UE8SELD0RF • JOHANNEfBURfi - KARACHI • NEW DELHI* 
CALCUTTA < SINGAPORE • DJAKARTA •, HQN6 kONO • TAIPEI * MANILA 
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Upping the Deutschmark? 


No immediate revaluation of the deutschmark 
is likely. But how is the German economy 
to be run ? 

Dr Schiller, the German economics minister; naturally denied 
that he had discussed the question of a revaluation of the 
mark with the British Chancellor .at their informal one-da)' 
talks in London on Tuesday. In public he was saying that 
the German economy has not yet recovered enough to 
swallow even a minor upward revision like the 5 per cent 
one in March 1961—and, in any case, that would not be 
enough in international opinion to take speculation off the 
boil. Further, he thinks, the quickening pace of Germany's 
domestic economy during the coming months coupled with 
continuing long-term capital outflow will cut the payments 
surplus to manageable size. 

But is Dr Schiller kidding himself or kidding us ? The 
debate, in a world context, is clear cut. West Germany's 
reserves, already high, have been increasing steadily since 
1966, despite a rising outflow of long-term capital. During 
the first half of this year the value of Germany’s exports has 
risen by more than 8 per cent compared with the admittedly 
abnormally low level of the first six months of 1967. British 
exports, benefiting from devaluation, have risen no more over 
the same time when exports held up from last autumn’s dock 
strikes are excluded. If Britain and the United States are to 
swing their balance of payments into better shape, there must 
be a substantial redaction in the power of German competi¬ 
tion. This could be brought about by a sharp domestic inflation 
or a revaluation of the deutschmark. Which is it to be ? 

One thing seems clear in Germany itself: industrialists there 
find open talk of revaluation extremely unwelcome, 
particularly the 50,000 or so medium-sized or small exporters 
that have just recovered their wind after last year’s recession, 
having pushed products overseas at very little profit, 
sometimes without covering their overheads. But that is the 
kind of hurt that revaluation is designed to inflict: from 
a non-German point of view, under the present circum¬ 
stances, some of these firms should not be sustained by an 
undervalued currency. A more telling German argument 
against revaluation recalls the small effect which the 1961 
revaluation of the mark had—and, more cynically, what 
last year’s devaluation of the pound sterling has had. 

But will inflation-conscious Germans allow their economy 
to expand and not clamp down at the very first sign of 
overheating ? As usual, a duologue goes on between Dr 
Schiller and the more cautious finance minister, Herr Strauss, 
although now they seem less at loggerheads than on many 
occasions in the past. Dr Schiller reckons that the German 
economy is only on Us fust phase of the upswing^ and that 
there is a comforting margin of spare capacity, particularly in 
areas like the Ruhr and the Saar, suffering very badly from 
their coal-mining past, and along the east German border. 
Largely from political motives, he sets high, and almost cer- 



Roy and tha doctor: I can only ask 



tainly exaggerated, hopes on selective investment boosts for 
those regions. During the first half of this year, consumer 
demand was 4 per cent higher than 12 months before, and in- 
the second half he sees it increasing to 5 per cent. This, he 
claims, should bring a substantial rise in imports. 

If the growth rates in trade predicted by his ministry arc 
valid (for this year, a 13 per cent rise in imports, 8 per cent 
in exports) Germany might even end up with a deficit on its 
combined current and long-term capital balance this year. The 
Deutsche Bank calculates that Germany’s trade surplus could 
well come down to between DM14 billion and DM15 billion 
(against last year’s DM17 billion). Take off at least DM7 
billion to DM7J billion lor a deficit on invisibles and transfer 
payments, and the current balance is reduced to about half 
this figure* If the present interest rate gap between Germany 
and the rest of the world remains, the long term capital out¬ 
flow (about DM4-I billion during the flm half of this yeai) 
could well come to about DM8 billion or more for the year 
as a whole. 

On the other hand, Herr Strauss can point out that 
Germany’s unemployment is low, and that the use of its 
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industrial capacity, at 83 per cent, is close to the 85 per cent 
reached at the top of ij^e 1965 boom and still rising fast. 
He seems to think that the first signs of overheating arc 
already there and that the economy could run away fairly 
soon unless some type of mild restrictive measures are taken. 
And behind him stands the Bundesbank: on purely internal 
considerations, it would probably like to apply some slight 
curb now. It has unhappy memories of 1960 and 1961, when 
it put monetary brakes on too late and the subsequent inflow 
of money from abroad forced the revaluation. 

What Mr Jenkins has been saying to Dr Schiller this 
week is anyone’s guess, but it is unlikely that he has made a 
passionate plea for revaluation of the deutschmark, although 
obviously it would be exceedingly welcome to Britain. The 
faqt that the sterling devaluation exercise has not gone 
according to plan, at least in its timing, is no reason for the 


Germans to act immediately. If Britain's trade figures are 
bad in the critical next two months, a small revaluation of 
the mark is not going to put sterling on its feet, even though 
it would help. But speculation against sterling and a switch 
into marks could then become so intense that the mark would 
have to be up-valued. 

The Bundesbank would not, as a last resort, turn against 
a revaluation of the mark. Indeed, there are some rumours 
that it might not be quite so dead against it as is generally 
supposed. When it comes to curbing the expansion at some 
point and the trade surplus is still so embarrassingly high, it 
might well prefer a revaluation. But the politicians will fight 
hard to postpone an upping of the mark uhtil after the general 
election in September next year. A revaluation of the mark 
is not out of the question—but is seems unlikely in the next 
few months. 


Explosion 
at Fangataufa 

French reaction to last Saturday's successful 
H-bomb test has been, "Why did the Chinese 
beat us to it?” The real surprise is 
how France got into the bomb-building 
business at all 


It was not planned and pre-meditated in the way that the 
other nuclear powers prepared from the outset to build 
themselves bombs, and indeed set up their atomic industries 
for this and no other reason. Or to be absolutely accurate, 
not officially planned in the sense that the government, or 
parliament, or even the military, had specifically approved it. 
Ten years ago, France still did not, officially, have a nucleai 
weapon programme. Yet two years after President de Gaulle 
came back to power, the first atom bomb was exploded. 

These things do not happen overnight. Atomic weapon 
production requires a sizeable industrial tail in the form of 
phjf|ically huge fuel factories of at least four separate types, 
each of which will take some years of experiment to design 
and up to four years to build. Even the Russians, pulling 
out all the stops and using the short-cuts provided by their 
spies in the west, needed four years to catch up on the first 
American atom bomb. So how did the French without the aid 
of spies and, at the beginning with very little money, manage 
to pull an atom bomb virtually out of a hat ? 

The truth is that the necessary preparations had been set 
in train several years before, by a small group of men inside 
the French Atomic Energy Commission. They had no official 
authority to do this ; they did not -even necessarily have the 
support of all their colleagues inside the commission. But they 
went ahead just the same, and without any particular secrecy. 
They were always willing to talk about their plans to visitors, 
but visitors were rare and France as a nation was totally 
^curious about the commission’s ploys. Until the General’s 
^return, none of the governments of the 1950s seemed able,, 
to decide where they stood on atomic weapons. Left without 
instructions, the commission did as it thought fit. 

This explains a lot of otherwise puzzling features about 
France’s atomic industry—why, for instance, it took eight 
more years after the first atomic test to the explosion of the 
fitit H-bomb. Some vital equipment was lacking, like the 
very big computers whose delivery was 1 embargoed for so 
by Washington. Without these, the necessary calculations 
^kinger than they should and some could not be dope at 




all. That in its turn caused errors which have plagued the 
designers in their efforts to get the physics of the bomb right. 
Some plants had to be built to produce materials specifically 
for H-bombs and the biggest, the uranium separation plant at 
Pierrelatte, which was expected even at the outset to cost 
£60 million, and which ended by costing nearer £400 
million, was so major an undertaking that it took time to g<‘t 
government clearance. Pierrelatte has had its troubles since ; 
the key units from which the uranium emerges as more than 
90 per cent pure fissile material (against the 0.7 per cent 
fissile form in which it went in) were not working until last 
year. Even now, the French have only reached the position 
that the Americans were in in 1952 ; they have produced a 
two-megaton H-bomb explosion in apparatus suspended hy 
wire from a balloon. They have not yet built an H-bomb 
compact enough to fit either an aircraft or a missile. 

The amount of work still to be done is reflected in the high 
rate of military spending by the commission. This is a broad 
heading 'that covers the development and production of 
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bombs and missile warheads, and work on prototype sub¬ 
marine reactors, as well as the cost of plants like Pierrelatte 
and others making tritium—the second necessary H-bomb 
material. Without anyone apparently being aware of it, the 
Freftch Atomic Energy Commission is now as big, if not 
slightly bigger than the British in terms of men employed ; 
measured % its budget, it left the British Atomic Energy 
Authority standing many years ago. The British Government 
ha 4 been reticent about revealing what it spends on nuclear 
weapons and their development—until the last year or so, 
when it has been spending peanuts. But the combined French 
military and civil atomic budget has ibr the last four or five 
years been running certainly at twice, and possibly at three 
time, British spending at its peak. In spite of which, the 
British civil atomic programme is bigger, and in better health 
than the French. Even with the whole political weight of 
the miners lobby on the scales, large-scale atomic power is 
cheaper and more attractive in Britain than coal ; 

Not so in France. Before the May riots, the French nuclear 
ppwer programme was running anything but smoothly. Since 
the budget that followed the riots, the need to cut public 
investment has put it on icc. At this moment, it looks as if the 
ordering of all new nuclear power stations will stop for at 
least three years, and the electricity investment programme 
will switch wholesale to oil, with its much lower capital costs 
—and lower total generating costs. In practical terms, this 
means a halt to any nuclear investment by the electricity 
authorities until the third generation of power stations,, 
designed around the new, fast breeder reactors, are ready. 

The old quarrels about nuclear power thus become a 
matter for history. For the record, they fell into two categories. 
One stemmed from the fact that the French atomic industry 
was less well geared to civil production than the British. 
Several of the commission's key plants were bespoke 1 for 
military work, including all of Picrrelatte’s £400 million 
uranium separating capacity. Thus the commission could not 
provide the mildly enriched uranium fuel on which all the 
current, second generation of nuclear power stations depend 
and which alone enable them to compete with coal in 
Britain and large parts of the United States. Having paid for 
Pierrelatte, the French government was in no mood. to 
approve the building of a second nuclear Taj Mahal for civil 
production. Nor’ was Europe prepared to go shares in the 
cost with France, when Britain and the United States were 
both making tempting, cut-price offers of the same sort of 
fuel. The French electricity authorities were therefore 
demanding the right to import foreign, mildly enriched power 
stations along with their fuel, over the head of the embarrassed 
and angry atomic commission, which was, in its turn, 
accusing the electricity industry of technical incompetence. 



The Nuclear Club: 

First 

Explosion Weapon Country 

1946 A-bomb U.8. 

1949 A-bomb Russia 

1962 A-bomb Britain 

H-bomb U.8. 
1953 H-bomb Russia 

1957 H-bomb Britain 

1960 A-bomb France 

1964 A-bomb Chins 

1967 H-bomb China 

1968 H-bOmb Francs 



Atomic i>os9 /Frsncte Perrin 


It had some grounds for doing this, because those sections of 
existing nuclear power stations which were built under the 
technical supervision of Electricity de France—which mentis 
everything not directly involved in the nuclear innards—hAVe 
been plagued with faults and breakdown* caused alihdst 
entirely by faulty inspection and inadequate rite control, and 
the entire pre-May plan to integrate nuclear generating plant 
with the electricity network has suffered in consequence. 

None of this matters any longer, when France no lodger 
has a civil nuclear power programme. When the fast breeders 
are ready for production—probably in the early 1970s—they 
will by-pass a lot of the difficulties by operating oh plutonium, 
which can be obtained from the five or so nuclear power 
stations built or under construction, and a second Pierrelatte 
becomes unnecessary. Altogether its an odd story. Here is a 
country that set out originally to do purely peaceful nuclear 
research, only to end up with an almost exclusively military 
programme. Controlling the spread of nuclear weapons looks 
a lot more difficult when a country can drift into military 
production almost in a fit of absent mind.' This, after all, is 
what has happened. 


KEY INDICATORS 























If they'd known what was coming , the Czechs 
might not have been in such a hurry to 
enlarge the National Assembly building in 
Wenceslas Square this summer : a 400-ton 
girder being hoisted into place 


WHERE THEY WORK 
fetal (abac fercs 196*-6 61oiaef wbiah: 

INDUSTRY 



Until the Russians arrived, it had looked as 
if 1968 would be a good year for the Czechs. 
Admittedly, some of the economic reforms 
were not working out quite as expected ; 
the lifting of price controls, instead of 
increasing wholesale prices by less than a 
fifth, sent them up by nearly a third. This 
did not show up in the shops, however, 
because subsidies kept retail prices to within 
about one per cent of what they were before 
the reforms. But it did mean that some 
deflationary steps had to be taken earlier 
this year. 

Trade with the west had been picking 
up after, disappointingly, a slight fall last 
year. Exports to Britain, for example, were 
14 per cent up in the first half of the year. 
Not that it made any significant difference 
to Czechoslovakia’s trade balance ; two-thirds 
of all its overseas trade was done Within the 
communist world, and half of that was 


accounted for by the Soviet Union, 
official rates of exchange, which gi v 
real indication of purchasing power (t 
for tourists is more than double), h< 
the last total trade figures: 

1967 Cmn 

Imports 946 

Exports 1039 

The country was a big expor' 
engineering goods, particularly macnin< 
cars and motor cycles, and a big imp 0 

raw materials and semi-manufactures 


Trade by main categories: 
% of total: 

Machinery and equipment 
flaw materials and semi¬ 
finished products 
Foodstuffs 

Manufactured consumer 
goods 


Exports 

49.7 
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astern European countries go. Czechoslovakia has,, west still ampupts only to a trickle while Russia's,ov*f- 
a developed economy, with heavy engineering and ’ whglming one-thlrd .share of 

me r goods as its backbone. But trade with the rnottve fpr thp presence Of those''''tiflitoU \ , f J, 



Compared with other eastern European with a population of 14 million, compares- 
countries) Czechoslovakia is strong on not too badly with rather less than lj million 
engineering and consumer goods. Last year’s for Britain with a population of 55 million, 
output of more than a quarter of a million This does a lot to explain the effectiveness 
television sets, for example, for a country of Czech broadcasting in the last ten days. 

Czech production coihpared with other eest European countries 


ie communist definition of national 
e, which is the sum of the value of all 
and productive services and includes 
er t^xes, the Czechs had put on a 
7 in the last two years, but were not 
lining this momentum. At official rates 
hange, last year’s figure was equivalent 
'0-3 billion from a population of 
allion. 


Refrigerators ('000 units) 
Coal (million tons) 
Electricity (million kwh.) 
Oil products ('000 tons) 
Steel ('000 tons) 

Machine tools ('000 units) 
Tractors ('000 units) 

Cars ('000 units) 

W Production: 1962-100 
« 1864 1866 188? 1667 

109 112 . 121 ,.128 


Earn 


Slovakia Garmany 


55 

80 

112 

14 

5 

8 

36,528 

56,866 

47,385 

11,851 

20.806 

11,757 

1499 

4,332 

5,622 

4,256 

11,955 

2.214 

9,128 

4,085 

9,850 

2,649 

3.670 

699 

24 

16 

33 

10 

9 

8 

28 

12 

26 

3 

18 

3 

113 

t27 

87 

8 

27 

n.a. 

279 

380 

336 

114 

140 

47 


Caoeho- 


4 Incoma: V. growth 

1863 - 2.2 

1864 0.6 

1866 3.4 

1866 10.8 

1867 8.0 


Poland Hungary Rumania Bulgaria 
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These 28-page illustrated booklets look at some 
current world problems, isolating the real issues 
and giving the indispensable background 
information so easily lost sight of. 


Vietnam—why it matters 
The background to the conflict how the US came to be 
so inextricably involved and what each side claims it is 
fighting for. 

Europe between the super powers 

How is the old pattern in Europe, set by the cold war, 
changing? What part does, or can, Britain play in the 
new Europe ? 

Devaluation—why it must work 

The background to the weakness of the £ at the old 
exchange rate and what must be done now if the 
British economy is to work. 

Communications—the next revolution 
What technical developments in world-wide communi¬ 
cation can be expected next and what legal, social, 
political and business factors are involved ? 

Race relations—black in a white world 

What are the comparative positions of racial minorities 
round the world? How can governments secure 
equality? 

China—Mao's last leap 

Mao Tse-tung has destroyed the communist party he 
created, even risking civil war. Why did he do it and 
what are his chances now of restoring order ? 


Canada with Trudeau 

With a new and younger generation of political leaders 
Canada has renewed its opportunities for national 
self-confidence and economic expansion. 

Gold—double or quits 

Should gold be given renewed or diminishing import¬ 
ance as international money, and why does it matter 
so much ? What courses may the struggle take ? 

Road safety 

50,000 died on US roads alone last year. The causes 
are complicated enough without the emotions generated 
by the subject. How can we reduce the toll ? 

Britain's trade unions 

The oldest trade unions in the world are under fire and 
must reform: can they do it for themselves, or will 
somebody do it to them ? 

The new forecasting 

Technological forecasting is spreading from America. 
Difficult to define, it looks like an egghead game; but 
behind it is some hard-headed business sense. 


Further titles will be announced in 
The Economist 


j Order now—please send me 
Vietnam 
J Europe 
■ Devaluation 
I Communications 
I Race Relations 
j China 


copies 


Canada 

Gold 

Road Safety 

Trade Unions 

Forecasting 

and the next six booklets 


copies 


I Rates: Inland and surface mail 2/6deach. Airmail US 50c., rest of world 4/6d each. (Postage included) 


| I enclose: 


(Payment with order, please) 
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When are you unemployable ? 


same right of recognition and negotiation 
as six unions catering for manual steel 
workers. Lord Pearson, chairman of the 
inquiry, has ruled that the BSC must 
abandon its earlier policy under which 
the non-manual organisations — the 
Clerical and Administrative Workers' 


Union and the Association of Scientific, 


Mr Ray Gunter, when he was Minister 
of Labour, wanted to have taken out of 
the British unemployment count the hard 
core of unemployables, those who find 
it wellnigh impossible to get a job under 
any circumstances. It would have been a 
neat way of reducing the figure by, 
maybe, 100,000, but it would, surely, have 
been a cheat. Who is to say what 
imperfections an employer is prepared 
to put up with if he is crying out for 
another pair of hands ? On the American 
icnception of what constitutes unemploy¬ 
ment, the British definition is too low, 
rather than too high. 

At least that’s how it all seemed when 
Mr Gunter was having his, say. But his 
idea is given new life by a study from 
the Director of Statistical Research at the 


Department of Employment and Produc¬ 
tivity, published on Tnursday* Doing an 
actuarial exercise on the British figures 
(•f wholly unemployed (these exclude the 
temporary stopped and school-leavers), 
from 1961 to 1965, Mr Fowler concludes 
that of 57,000 new entrants each week, 
15,000 (or 27 per cent) could expect to 
leave within a week and a further 24,000 


(or 41 per cent) within the next three 
weeks. Less than 2 per cent spent more 
than a year on the register but they were 
responsible for 99 per cent of the total 
days spent on it by these entrants. 

Many of the findings ar# obvious; for 
•Duration of Unemployment &n the Register 
of Wholly Unemployed. By R. F. Fowler 
(British Official Statistic*. Research Series 


No 1) HMSO 6s. 



instance, that men must expect to stay 
longer on the register than women, but 
that the most important factor is age. 
(The chances of staying on the register, 
for both men and women, is four or five 
times greater if you’re over 50 than if 
you’re under 25.) Some of tfie regional 
differences are less obvious. Although the 
chance of being; unemployed was equal 
in the east Midlands and London and 
the south-east, in the former it is con¬ 
centrated on a smaller number of people 
each spending a longer time on the 
register. In short, the rate of turnover was 
higher in the London area, as it was in 
Scotland compared with the northern 
region of England. 

Obviously experience varies with the size 
of the register and the rate of turnover 
falls with rising unemployment, although 
it does not fall proportionately. And 
even during a cyclical upswing in unem- 

a ment there is still a quick turnover. 

ied, what is clear to the layman from 
this sophisticated analysis, is that a 
very large part of the unemployment 
register represents short-term turnover or 
movement between jobs. 11 At the 
same time,” Mr Fowler reports, “ there 
is, even in times of low unemployment 
and extreme pressure of demand for 
labour, a substantial (though smaller) 
number of persons who have been on the 
register for long periods and who have 
a very small possibility of leaving the 
register." Mr Fowler adds that it is clear 
that the elderly and the disabled, who 
figure prominently among the group, 
"are completely different, and almost 
certainly different measures are needed for 
minimising the economic and social costs 
involved." A tempting pipe-dream, Mr 
Wilson, when winter unemployment 
bounds up ? 

Steel 

Goliath loses again 

The British Steel Corporation is facing 
a strike threat from its manual workers 1 
uniohi because a Government couft df 
mtmiry has ruled that "two small White* 
collar workers’ unions should have, the 


Technical, and Managerial Staffs—were 
turned away from the nationalised steel 
industry's negotiating table. 

Mr Dai Davies, general secretary of the 
British Iron and Steel and Kindred 
Trades Association, and spokesman of the 
manual organisations, told Lord Pearson 
in evidence; “ We regard this issue as 
one of extreme gravity as far as our posi¬ 
tion is concerned, and we are prepared to 
take whatever action is necessary in our 
interests at the outcome of the court's 
deliberations." It would seem that this 
unbending line is to be maintained now 
that Lord Pearson has found against Mr 
Davies and his colleagues. 

The 1 ooth Trades Union Congress, 
which opens at Blackpool next week, will 
see the BSC's labour relations chief, Mr 
Ron Smith (formerly general secretary of 
the Post Office Workers' Union), attempt¬ 
ing to get the manual workers' unions to 
accept co-existence with their "brother” 
union. If the Blackpool peacemaking 
fails, and the manual unions do strike, 
then Lord Melchett, the BSC chairman, 
will be in a difficult position. 

The Steel Corporation's original error 
of giving in to the big unions' bullying, 
an action which Lord Pearson has rightly 
labelled as mistaken, must now be cor¬ 
rected. If the obstinacy of the manual 
unions gains continued support by Mr 
Smith,, or whoever it is in the BSC who 
decided their early attitude, then the BSC 
can expect trouble. Mr Clive Jenkins, 
the leader of the ASTMS, is a sufficiently 
tough opponent for the BSC and the 
manual workers' union without provoking 
further comments either from Lord Pear¬ 
son or from the minister to whom he 
reported, Mrs Barbara Cattle. 

SET _ 

Costly labour 

The re-»tyled selective employment tax 
starts next Mopday. This tax, of which 
Mr. CWlaghan was so misguidedly proud 
wm he introduced it from September, 
1966, was seised upon by his successor 
a* a means of extracting an extra £155 
million out of industry in the first financial 
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Whit SET (for a man) coats employers 



i" 

Payments 


Refunds 




Manufacturing 

Non-manufacturing 




Full 

Part-time 

Full 

Part-time 

September 5, 1966 


26i Od 

32s 6d 

32s 6d 

— 

—- 

September 4, 1967 
Development areas 


29b Od 

32a 6d 

32a 6d 

— 

12a 6d 


, 

62s 6d 

47a 6d 


12a 6d 

April 1, 1908 


25s Od 

25s Od 

25s Od 

— 

Development areas 



62s 6d 

47s 6d 


25a Od 

September 2, 1968 
Development areas 


37e 6d 

37s 6d 
75s Od 

37a Bd 
60s Od 

25a Od 
for 65 4 


year after devaluation, bringing its total 
yield to £485 million. The tax rate is 
increased by 50 per cent—from 25s to 
37s 6d for men and proportionately for 
other workers. Manufacturers now qualify 
tor only a refund, and not for a 
premium unless they are in development 
areas, while hotels in certain rural areas 
are to get the concession of the refund. 

When national insurance contributions 
and payments into the redundancy fund 
are added, an employer now has to fork 
out for his men workers 71s id each a 
week and 47s for women—with an extra 
4s lod and 3s respectively for those con¬ 
tracted out of the graduated pension 
scheme. As the table shows, some 
employers get the SET back, but only 
after a time-lag, $0 they have to make 
interest-free loans to the Chancellor. 

SET is a buoyant tax-vielder but is it 
mobilising labour in the desired direc¬ 
tions? It would appear not. With the 
total number of employees in Britain down 
283,000 over the course of 1967, industrial 
production industries showed a drop of 
307,000 (manufacturing 220,000) and ser¬ 
vices up 24,000. True, the services’ 
increase seems to have slowed down ; a 
crippling tax must have some effect. But 
probably a lot of retailers, for example, 
are going self-employed, thereby avoiding 
the tax. So the extent of the slowdown 
showing in the figures of the employees 
isn’t particularly encouraging for the 
Government. 

Much has been written against SET 
(maybe someone other than Mr Kaldor 
will write in its favour one day) largely 
on the exports argument, with which the 
aficionados have persisted. Are marginal 
manufactures for export really so much 
larger than services ? Very likely not. 
And what about the respective import 
contents ? Obviously it is far higher in 
manufacturing. As the criticisms pile up 
might not the Chancellor hurry along 
hi|* thoughts on a value-added tax ? 

fit 

^ tfk advances 

*Fhi 


ie red light 


The Bank of England this week sternly 
reminded the dealing lianks and other 
financial institutifefr-fr f its May directive 
on credit restraii^t. This asked them to 
peg advances private sector at 

their May lew (allowing for seasonal 
influences). But in both June and July 
they /cohittoued to rise, UndoubteWy, 
irsday's statement, this had 
hue sharp words from the 
Sir Leslie O'Brien, at his 



private meetings with bank chairmen. 

Admittedly the latest figures—for the 
five weeks to August 21st—which show a 
fall of some £70 million after a rough 
adjustment for seasonal factors, suggesting 
that this movement may have been 
checked. (It is not yet known how much, 
if any, of this was attributable to 
a further decline in local authority 
borrowing). But there is still considerable 
upward pressure on the ceiling ; the hanks 
are having trouble in making room for 
export business within the total ; and 
bankers have probably themselves been 
urging the governor to make another 
public gesture, to help them keep 
frustrated borrowers at bay. 

But the psychological impact of such 
gestures fades with repetition. More im¬ 
portant, deposits are continuing to soar 
ahead, despite the clamp on advances. 
And it is this rise, and the rise in the 
money supply as a whole, which the IMF 
experts regard, rightly or wrongly, as one 
measure of Britain’s monetary sinfulness. 

Sabotage 

They do tell tales 


Airlines in the United States have been 
watching demonstrations in the past few 
days of instruments designed to detect 
gun-toting passengers by sensing whether 
they have any metal about them of the 
same density as that used for firearms, 
the object being to identify potential 
hi-jackers. None of the instruments tested 
so far is selective enough to protect air¬ 
lines from the embarrassment of asking a 
passenger to turn out his pockets only to 
find he has no gun (and since he is free 
to carry one in the United States, how 



AU thay had to go on: the cushion of tho 
soot that hid tha bomb* with artavy a showing 
the trajectorias of the metal and fibra dabrfs 
found in it 


much farther would it get them if he 
had ?). But could an instrument like this 
have saved airliners flying in politically 
troubled territories from the fate of the 
British European Airways Comet that was, 
beyond any shadow of doubt, blown out 
of the sky above Rhodes last October by 
a bomb planted there in the hope of 
killing General Grivas ? 

To prove how this happened from the 
minimal wreckage recovered, and from 
post-mortem examinations carried out 
under difficulties at top speed in a hospital 
without refrigeration, is a piece of detec¬ 
tive work of which the accident investiga¬ 
tors are justly proud. The Comet left 
London for Nicosia one night in October, 
stopping at Athens on the way where, in 
all probability, a home-made bornb con¬ 
taining a pound of military high explosive 
(industrial explosives, the investigators 
explained, would not have had the same 
velocity as the fragments on which they 
built up their theory) was placed under¬ 
neath one of the seats, beside the cabin 
wall. Halfway to Nicosia it exploded, 
blowing a hole three feet by six feet in the 
side of the aircraft. 

How do the investigators know all this ? 
From the evidence of a cushion and a 
corpse. There are times when the dead 
cry for vengeance, and float to the surface 
to rebuke the men who murdered them. 
Not all the bodies were recovered, and of 
those that were, some of the relatives 
refused to allow a post-mortem. But one 
of the bodies that reached the doctors 
was curiously speckled in a way that 
matched up with some little holes 
on a seat cushion that also floated into 
the hands of the rescue parties. Between 
them, the two spoke loudly of a bomb, its 
size, what is was made from, where it 
went off. It took a lot of work with 
microscopes, with models, with chemical 
analysis ; the photograph of the cushion 
shows how very little there was to start 
with. The fact that the body was meant 
to be that of General Grivas, who was 
not on the flight at all, makes the crime 
of planting a bomb on an aircraft carrying 
innocent and uninvolved by-standers with 
the intention of sending them all to their 
death, no less horrible. Similar mass 
murder was threatened by the Palestinians 
who hi-jacked the Israeli airliner that is 
still held, along with several passengers, 
by the Algerians. Any equipment that 
could protect more passengers from similar 
fates is surely worth any amount of tem¬ 
porary embarrassment to fellow travellers 
who might turn out not to be carrying a 
bomb after all. 

Wear shipyards 

Letting the dust 
settle 


A »tart was made to the fbrmAtido 0 * 
Jingle »hipbuilding group on tte 
'Wear t&ia week when 
-gill' and’ BartramandSon* ea W wP 
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agreement to merge. Austin and Pickers* 
giU will acquire the whole lhare capital 
of Bart rams, a private company owned 
by the Baxtram family. That leaves the 
other remaining shipyards on the River 
Wear all belonging to the Doxford and 
Sunderland Group, to carry out re¬ 
organisation plans interrupted by the 
various merger proposals dating back to 
July last year. 

Besides the shipbuilding division, Dox- 
ford’s will probably have an engineering 
division including its structural steel and 
foundry interests, and a ship repair 
division. The Doxford engine works will 
be run separately and the company is 
now waiting for a Shipbuilding Industry 
Board decision to provide Government 
loans and grants to expand capacity. 
This would allow the concentration of 
Doxford engine building to take place at 
the Doxford works, instead of being done, 
under licence, at other marine engine 
works around the country. 

Doxford has a full order book for all 
three yards until the end of 1970, which 
means it doesn't really have to think 
about reorganising physical facilities 
until then. On the other hand, the new 
group only has orders extending to the 
end of next year. That might just be the 
time to get merger talks going again. 

Victoria terminal 

Big or little? 

Some hard lobbying is now going on about 
London’s proposed new air tenninal. A 
lot of interests are involved and a lot of 
money is at stake. (The consumer, for 
once, also seems to be having lus interests 
well looked after.) At the moment anyone 
who does not use a car or taxi to get out 
from the middle of lxmdon to Heathrow 
airport usually • takes a bus from one of 
the in-town terminals. The terminals are 
mainly scattered up and down the mutes 
west out of London. British European Air¬ 
ways (handling agents for 20 other airlines) 
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and Aer Lingus are in the Cromwell Road, 
for instance. Numerous hotels have sprung 
up around the terminals to cater for in¬ 
coming or outgoing passengers. Mr* Max¬ 
well Joseph, me hotelier, and 1 Kennedy 
Caterers are building a combined hotel 
and air terminal (for Trans World Air¬ 
lines) at the Olympia end of Kensington 
High Street, opening this weekend. Grand 
Metropolitan Hotels, Mr Joseph's main 
company has also announced plans for a 
4,000-bedroom extravaganza on 6| “acres 
just off the Cjpomwell Road, partly with 
the needs or aft travellers in mmd. 

The only trouble is that the air terminals 
which inspired all this are not really satis¬ 
factory. It is a nuisance to have them 
scattered around London. Some of them 
are not at all well connected to public 
transport (which must be confusing to 
incoming foreigners who do not know their 
London). Above all, they all have to use 
the ubiquitous airport bus, which in turn, 
like all westbound traffic, must use the M4 
motorway. Though relatively new, this 
only has two lanes in places, and satura¬ 
tion point is clearly not far off. Hence the 
idea of another non-road connection. It 
is now clear that the tube and monorail 
schemes which were put up have been 
beaten largely because there is already a 
railway line which goes from the big 
Southern region railway station at Vic¬ 
toria to Feltham, and only needs a short 
extension to be taken to the centre of 
Heathrow. So a rail link would be cheaper 
to build, and when built be best for 
baggage and as quick as anyone wants 
(the only snag might be the rush hour). 

This in turn means that all the air 
terminals must be concentrated at Vic¬ 
toria, where British Overseas Airways’ and 
British United Airways’ terminals are 
already. It makes a lot of sense. The 
Victoria line tube is nearing completion. 
A big London bus station and the main 
coach station are handy. It is near to thp 
heart of London. It is the station for Gat- 
wick airport, and will be the station for 
the Channel tunnel. The only problem is 
that all the hotels have been going up in 
west London. . ^ * 


$3 


Beyond this though there is a fujljipr 
controversy. Victoria ^tytioji l^<Wy a oeed* 
a facelift; it has jfiqpfW 

unfavourable publicity dfn 'the grounds £f 
general squalor and decrepitude. Why*# 
do a massive rebuild with everything neu£, 
and call it the Victoria Transpomtioh 
Centre ? Victoria Street is beihglargely 
rebuilt already and there are not tdo 
many residents in the area. British Rail, 
anxious to avoid bearing ail the cost of 
Victoria station wants this, so, apparently, 
does the Ministry of Transport. Lined up 
against them are the local councils, wor¬ 
ried about the traffic implications. The 
airlines and airport authority are not too 
bothered ; they would settle for just a new 
air terminal. And at the hack of some 
minds is the hope that if Victoria is turned 
down, St Pancras station would make a 
splendid alternative. Particularly if either 
the Stanched or Foulness schemes went 
ahead. 


Jensen Motors 



Intercepted 

Merchant Bank William Brandt's Sons 
has seized upon another industry to give 
it a shake-up. This time it has jumped in 
an unexpected direction, by taking Over 
Jensen Motors from Norcros. It was known 
that Xorcros was intending to sell 90 per 
cent of the capital, but Brandt's has in 
fact bought the lot for £6o,ooo down, with 
£289,000 to be paid over four years in 
royalties and rents on equipment. 

Brandt’s concept of banking is uncom¬ 
monly wide in that it includes the provi¬ 
sion of medium-term finance (three to ten 
years), which it is doing for companies in 
selected industries by taking them over and 
reorganising them before . Jpofting them 
again on the public ^ 

wit! the ^Yorkshire specialised 
by buying control of Dunfprd aijd.RHk>tt 
(Sheffield) at the beginning of 'i#7&*nd 
using it to take over HtidIMlnr Then 
earlier this year it tried to dnC-pie. shftie 
thing , for the timber industry;*#! Svfikh 
it is already involved as., in 
bidding for Gabriel, Wade and English, 
but lost the subsequent battle 
L Meyer* r 1 

Brandt's has plans to expand Jensen 
Motors both by. further acquisition and 
by trade and .licensing agreements* Jensen 
has been making losses, but has already 
improved its, position tremendously, 
doubting pnidottioh in the last year. 

car. output is at 15 a week* and 
Biiasidt'». reckons it.ban step this up to ao. 
Jamahs seWng at prices up to 
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International 


Belgium and the Congo's new 
dawn? 


Mr Justin Bomboko, Congolese foreign 
minister, left Brussels early this week after 
having proposed a belated treaty of friend¬ 
ship with Belgium, a new commercial 
agreement and a convention guaranteeing 
the free repatriation of profits earned in 
the Congo by Belgians. The two govern¬ 
ments are also woiking out an agreement 
designed to free incomes earned in the 
Congo from double taxation. The Belgian 
press and Mr Bomboko himself have 
been enthusiastically proclaiming the start 
of a new era in Belgo-Congplesc relations. 
For Mr Bomboko also announced that the 
Congolese government has decided to un¬ 
freeze Belgian assets held in the Congo 
but blocked in i960. These should not 
only encourage foreign investors, but also 
open the way to a big World Bank loan 
for the Cong?, which, according Bom¬ 
boko, is currently being negotiated but 
reportedly delayed until Belgian assets 
have been freed. 

Union Mintere (until this year Union 


Mintere de Haut Katanga) has probably 
most to gain from this new mood. In 
January last year its Congo assets— 
estimated at £333 million—were taken 
over by Gecomln, a new Congolese state 
company (although Soctete Generate des 
Minerals, like Union Mintere controlled 
by the ubiquitous SotiM Gfinfoale, pro¬ 
vided Gecomin with the necessary tech¬ 
nical assistance and marketing network). 
However, Union Mintere—with assets 
outside the Congo standing at £n6 6 
million—-has not waited for a compensa¬ 
tion agreement which, again according to 
Mr Bomboko, is currently in the hands of 
"the lawyers.” 

Largely because of the exceptionally 
high price of copper in 1966 and 1967 
and the substantial stocks the Company 
held, Union Mintere was able to write 
off the book value of its Congo assets 
(about £136 million net), establish a con¬ 
tingencies fund to begin the reconstruc¬ 
tion of its reserves, and offer its 


shareholders an increased dividend. With 
copper stocks dwindling it also took off 
into a massive reconversion programme 
Last year a Canadian subsidiary, the 
Union Mintere Explorations and Mining 
Corporation, was set up with a capital of 
Canadian $10 million and immediattlv 
signed exploration agreements with the 
Canadian Nickel Company and Soctetf 
Qufbecoise d Exploration Minter*. It 
A pril, Union Mintere subscribed 90 pet 
cent of the capital of a new investment 
company—Umon !tyfintere Canada Ltd A 
month latei Union Mintere Development 
and Mining Corporation and Umoti 
Mintere Australia were established in 
Australia both with a capital of Australian 
$ 1 million. 

In Belgium, under the guidance of 
Soctet6 Crcnlrale, Union Mintere has 
recently increased its holdings in the 
technologically-advanced non-ferrous sec 
tor. Last year it took important sharehold 
mgs in Soci6t6 de La Vetlle Montagne 
the world’s largest zinc producer, in Com 
pagnie Asturienne des Mines and m 
Sidfmar, Belgium's newest steel works in 
Ghent. Union Mintere already has a 47 6 
per cent holding in M£tallurgie Hoboken 
which operates the continent’s largest 
non-ferrous smelter. 

Share quotations in the Belgian non- 
ferrous sector have been rising steadily ana 
in seme cases dramatically over the past 
19 months. Non-ferrous metal accounts 
for 97.1 per cent of the Socteti Ctentolt* 
group’s portfolio—the biggest holding in 
any one sector. And Union Mintere » 
Socteti G&terele’i fairly goldchild in the 
concentration and rationalisation pro¬ 
gramme unveiled by Soctetd Gten&ale* 
Chairman, Max Nokin, earlier this yeat 
It is clearly going to enjoy an increasingly 
important part in Belgium’s complex non- 
ferrous metal industry. 

Currencies 


Speculation flares 
again 
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permitted to move. The Swiss franc and 
the Dutch guilder also strengthened in 

sympathy. 

In fact there has been a steady and 
swelling flow of short-term funds into 
Germany ever since the gold crisis of last 
March. Then the chief fear was for a 
devaluation of all or most currencies 
against gold and Germans were prominent 
gold-purchasers ; gradually, however, and 
especially since the French strikes, 
investors have come to believe that whilst 
it is conceivable that the Americans, will 
be successful in their last-ditch fight for 
the dollar, a devaluation of the franc or 
a revaluation of the mark or both may be 
more possible. So for the time being at 
least, the mirk looks the best bet. In April- 
June there was a large short-term capital 
inflow into Germany of DM1,531 billion, 
or $385 million (the first inflow since the 
last quarter of 1966) ; this was partly 
due to banks* repatriation of external 
assets in June to finance tax payments, 
but partly, too, to a speculative inflow 
of non-resident deposits. Since Germany’s 
current surplus this year has been largely 
offset by long-term capital exports, it is 
this short-term inflow (and a large positive 
balancing item) that has been responsible 
for the big DM2.8 billion ($700 million) 
jump in the Bundesbank’s total holdings 
of gold and external assets between 
December and July. Significantly, this 
increase has been held in gold and in 
DM-denominated bonds issued by the 
United States and Britain: the Bundes¬ 
bank’s dollar holdings have fallen by 
DM1.7 billion ($427 million) to DM6.8 
billion ($1.7 billion) at which they 
represent only 21 per cent of its total 
reserves of DM33 billion ($8.3 billion). 
Since July the inflow has certainly 
accelerated. 

The gold markets have been fed by 
appreciable unloading of gold stocks as 
speculators switched their attention to the 
German mark (and possibly also by some 
sales by Swiss banks on South African 
account) ; even so, the price, which had 
been drifting steadily upwards since mid- 
July and bounced almost another full 
dollar on the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, fell back only 40 cents or 
so this week to $39.85 on Thursday 
afternoon. Sterling, inevitably, took a 
knock, though the main depressing factor 
was probably on gloomy payments fore¬ 
casts of the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research ; but it is doubtful 
whether there was any renewed outflow of 
funds from London. 


Aviation _ 

BEA fiber Berlin 


The accident of history which gave 
British European Airways, Air Fiance, 
And Fan American, a monopoly pf all 
Air services into west Berlin since <945 
has proved the nearest thing to an aeron¬ 
autical goldmine for two of these airlines. 


West Berliners happily queue up at 
Tempelhof airport smack in the city’s 
centre, to get some 50 BEA and a like 
number of Pan-Am outward flights a day 
to other west German airports. But Air 
France, operating from the “distant” Tegel 
airport, some five miles north of central 
Berlin in the French sector, now runs only 
seven inter-German flights a day, four to 
Frankfurt and three to Munich. 

These Air France routes are to be 
traded to BEA as soon as Anglo-French 
government agreement can be obtained, 
although Air France’s twice-daily flight to 
Paris from west Berlin will be maintained. 
Air France is still negotiating the details 
but BEA can scarcely avoid making more 
money through it. This is because the 
Bonn exchequer gives a multi-million 
subsidy to the Berlin airbridge operators, 
in return for artificially low fares to and 
from Berlin. Every return-fare ticket issued 
by BEA between a west German airport 
and Berlin is worth a government subsidy 
of around 25 per cent of the face value 
of the ticket So it seems that BEA, alread\ 
carrying o\er a million passengers a year 
into Berlin from eight west German cities, 
is to do even better. 

Despite BEA using reliable but ageing 
Viscount turbo-props the average plane 
making the tricky take-off at Tempel¬ 
hof is 66 per cent filled. Pan American 
does even better and gets more traffic 
with its modern fleet of Boeing 727 jets. 
So from next November, BEA is to put 
its new BAG One-Elevens on the German 
routes which will practically double its 
carrying capacity overnight. However, 
Tempalhof is hardly the ideal airport for 
jets; its runway is so short that unless they 
are built, as the 727 was, for take-off in 
confined spaces, it is difficult to get any 
of them out with a full load (and im¬ 
possible to get some out at all). 

With BEA reporting a £1,784,000 loss 
for 1967-68, with accompanying pleas 
for a capital structure similar to that of 
BOAC, it is vital to the airline that its 
new German jet service can start to make 
money. For if BEA cannot break >eveq in 
what is a near-captive market, embracing 
a seventh of all its passengers, no adjust¬ 
ment of the airline’s capital debt will be 
enough to keep it out of the red. 


Canadian dollar 

Embarrassingly 

robust 

Montraai 

Foreign exchange dealers estimate that 
the Bank of Canada is currently selling 
Canadian dollars at the phenomenal rate 
of some Canadian $10 million a day in 
its efforts to keep the exchange rate from 
rising above the official ceiling of 93.24 
cents in United States funds. It seems a 
far cry from the bleak winter weeks of 
last January when Canada’s currency 
was tottering on the brink of devaluation. 

The current strength of the Canadian 
dollar is partly seasonal: the summer 
months always benefit from spending by 
American tourists and from export earn¬ 
ings. This year tourist spending is well 
up, thanks to President Johnson’s exhorta¬ 
tions to the American people to stay in 
this hemisphere; exports so far are 
running at around 15 per cent above 
last year’s level; and the visible trade 
surplus, January to July, is $641 million, 
against $201 million last year. 

But good overseas earnings would not 
alone have done the trick. The events 
of last winter, when Washington effec¬ 
tively baled out the Canadian dollar by 
granting Canada total exemption from* 
the United States balance 01 payments 
programme, helped to underline what 
currency dealers and money managers 
see as an ineluctable trend towards a 
sort of North American currency and 
payments union. 

In less grand forms, 'Washington has 
left little doubt that, with die battle for 
the poupd over and lost, the Canadian 
dollar is its last fine of defence against 
devaluation of the United States dollar. 
For its part, Ottawa pulled out all the 
conventional stops to hah the run on its 
dollar; Bank rate was hiked to a highest- 
ever, 74 per cent, some Can $250 
million was borrowed from the Federal 
Reserve Board and another Can $185 
million from the International Monetary 
Fund to bolster the reserves which had 
been depleted by nearly Can $800 million 
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during the crisis pejjod when the bank 
was supporting the exchange rate. Stand¬ 
by emits totalling Can $900 million 
(making a total available to Canada of 
Can $ 14 billion) were arrange^ with 
the Fed and several European central 
banks. ' \ 

Mr E. J. Benson, who replaced 
Mr Michael Sharp as finance minister, 
now faces quite different problems. The 
Canadian dollar hiks been so fully restored 
to health that it is pushing the country’s 
foreign exchange reserves hard against 
the official ceiling. This is because 
United States dollars are pouring into 
The Bank of Canada's coffers as Canadian 
dollars are sold to keep its par value 
within the one per cent margin of 92.5 
US cents, permitted under IMF rules. 
So far Mr Benson has been helped in 
this task by debt repayments and the 
elasticity of a high bank rate. In June 
and July the Can $250 million owing to 
the Fed was paid back and Can $121 
million was repaid to the IMF. Bank rate 
has come down by two steps to 6J per 
cent. 

But now Mi Benson’s room for 
manoeuvre is shrinking fast. After getting 
rid of the outstanding Can $86 million 
balance owing to the IMF, he could 
conceivably buy back some of the long- 
outstanding United States pay Canadian 
bonds which total around Can $266 mil¬ 
lion. The most likely strategy, however, 
is another cut in bank rate. But whether 
this will have to wait for a decisive down¬ 
trend in United States interest rates is 
likely to depend on the rate at which 
Canada’s exchange reserves build up in 
the next few weeks. 

At the end of July, they amounted to 
$2,515 million, not much below the ceiling 
of $2,550 million that Canada undertook 
to observe in return for exemption from 
the US interest equalisation tax. There 
is, admittedly, an argument that the 
$US 350 million that Canadian borrowers 
have raised in Europe in the last four 
months should be regarded as hors sine, 
since these have saved a corresponding 
strain on the US balance of payments. 
If the Canadian dollar was floating, it 
would now be well above 92J US cents. 
But Mr Benson has laid to rest any 
ambiguity: “ We haven't considered a 
floating rate and we doft’t intend to." 

Hovercraft 

Fast ferries for 

Washington State 

.—- M —” . . . 

Washington State Highways Committee 
has commissioned Hoverprojects Ltd., a 
new company WitKin the Bowring Group 
of London, to undertake a feasibility study 
into the use of hovercraft or hydrofoil 
on its; ferry services around Seattle. The 
.Slate ferry system operated on Puget 
mind by the Highways Conunittee is a 
one. It carries six million passengers 


and four million cars a year on seven 
routes varying in length from two to 21 
miles. At peak periods in July and August 
about one million passengers and 
one million cars are carried. In passenger 
terms the traffic is about the same as 
that carried on all the seaborne cross 
Channel services between Britain and 
Europe. In car terms, it is about five 
times greater. Puget sound is sheltered 
and a “ natural ” for hovercraft. What 
is more, a lot of the traffic is steady, 
round-the-year, well-heeled commuter 
business, based on Boeing executives who 
like to sleep among the pines and the deer 
of the islands in the sound. 

The managing director of Hover- 
projects, Mr R. A. Shaw, is a former 
Ministry of Aviation official and a great 
supporter of the hovercraft. While he has 
invited Suprainar, the Swiss hydrofoil 
designers, to co-operate in the study, he 
pointed out in London this week that 
driftwood on Puget sound could pose a 
problem for hydrofoil operation. But his 
own preference for the hovercraft was 
made pretty plain. He foresaw the pos¬ 
sible sale of between four and six large 
hovercraft of the “ Mountbatten" type 
suitably stretched for increased capacity 
within the next five years. Nor was he 
the slightest bit put out by the existence 
of the Jones Act in America which re¬ 
stricts American trades to the use of 
American built vessels. In America the 
hovercraft is classed as a ship while in 
Britain it has a special classification of its 
own. Unless the Jones Act is changed to 
permit import of the hovercraft (which 
Mr Shaw thinks possible), they would 
have to be built in America. 

The study is due for completion by 
the end of the year in time for the state 
budgetary proposals in January. Mr Shaw 
is hoping that an SRN-4 Mountbatten 
could then be shipped to Seattle for trials. 
His optimism and enthusiasm deserve 
encouragement, but drumbeating for 
orders is still a long way off. 


Israel 

Bringing the money 
in 

If Israel really wants more foreign invest¬ 
ment, it should at least be ready quickly 
to process and approve applications that 
foreign businessmen put in and generally 
show a better understanding of how free 
enteiprise works. This is the message being 
sent out by some of the 300 prominent 
Jewish businessmen who attended last 
April's economic conference in Jerusalem. 
The conference itself bore fruit rapidly: 
32 American investment projects were 
announced at the end of the conference 
and ij have been unveiled since ; from 
Britain, the next most important country, 
where a committee to promote investment 
has been formed under Lord Sieff, 21 
projects have been drawn up and another 


15 are in various stages of negotiation, 
notably two worth about £2 million each 
in the printing and deep-freezing indus¬ 
tries. But there have been frustrating 
delays in Israel itself: there just hasn't 
been the staff to man the exercise. 

Some progress has been made on the 
more general demands of the conference: 
that producers should be persuaded to 
look for new markets abroad rather than 
at home ; that Israel's prohibitive customs 
tariffs should be reduced ; that trade 
unions should be kept in line and free 
enterprise allowed room to breathe. In 
particular, costs have been held down: 
since devaluation (which followed Britain’s 
and was as large) they have risen only 
2j per cent, rather better than Britain 
can boast of. New incentives have been 
given to science-based industries. 

The new minister of finance, Mr Zeev 
Sharef should further these improvements. 
Mr Sapir’s approach to economics was 
pragmatic, opportunistic and essentially 
based on patronage. "He was the architect 
of a system of differential exchange rates 
and differential incentives which left the 
ministry of finance virtually unable to 
determine the actual profitability of most 
undertakings. Though differential ex¬ 
change rates disappeared after the 1962 
devaluation which he opposed, differen¬ 
tial incentives were often substituted for 
them. Two outstanding legacies are a 
textile industry, large parts of which are 
highly subsidised and produce at a high 
cost per dollar saved, and an uneconomic 
iron and steel industry. 

Mr Sharef, though at present not 
possessing Mr Sapir’s strong political influ¬ 
ence, is more of an economist. He was 
certainly one of the ministers showing 
understanding for the views expressed at 
the economic conference. While well 
versed in the Israeli concept of co-opera¬ 
tive and private economies developing 
side by side, and believing in it, Mr 
Sharef is much more likely to encourage 
private investors in a manner that allows 
an efficient enterprise to reap the benefits 
of its efficiency, while being more reluctant 
to subsidise on an ad hoc basis. He is 
also likely to keep a firmer rein on public 
expenditure. Above all, he has already 
announced a far-reaching programme to 
reduce Israel’s customs barriers, starting 
next January. This was a bold gesture 
indeed in view of the sharp widening of 
the trade gap in the first half of this 
year. 
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No market is easily imaginable without 
elements of inside knowledge and inside 
contacts. The protection against exploita¬ 
tion of these tilings is relatively easy and 
successful for, say, directors who im¬ 
properly trade on the back of the 
general body of their shareholders. But 

____ there are always people who know more, 

New York because it is their business to know more. 

They are the ones more skilled in research- 

The American government’s watchdog, court clarified, must either publicly dis- ing a special situation and taking advan- 

the Securities and Exchange Commission, seminate information which he privately tage of their findings. How many bids 

added a new dimension to its caveat possesses or abstain from trading or rerun 1- would take place without their kind ? 

against inside trading that has left Wall mending securities if public disclosure And what of the perhaps less worthy cases 

Street shaken and given London a lot to would breach a corporate confidence, in which a half-coloured remark at the 

thinkabout. Two years ago,the SEC startled This requirement clearly hits a stock- lunch table provides the clue to buy or 

the investment and corporate worlds when broker where he lives, because the SEC, in sell ? Or are, say, merchant banks blame- 

i't charged that Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. its latest case, seeks to tar with the same worthy for letting their clients into promis- 

and 13 officials, staff and outside con- brush the institutional investors who the ing investment situations of which they 

tractors, profited illegally from stock trans- government says acted on the Merrill learn from (or at least can easily check 

actions entered into on the basis of inside Lynch information. Observers say the with) their industrial friends ? Is there an 

information about a rich ore strike not latest case may even have wider ramifica- element of unfair inside trading in keeping 

available to the investing public at large, tions than Texas Gulf Sulphur. If all the juicy new issues and underwriting within 

The SEC position was fully upheld on charges are upheld the case could extend the members of “ the club ” ? 

appeal only 'two weeks ago. Now the the definition of a corporate insider beyond If simultaneous, universally broadcast, 
SEC has let fly again. This time the target the parties immediately privy to inside knowledge is impossible, the question 

is giant Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner and information to even those who receive and remains : what restriction of inside infor- 

Smith and Co. Inc., 14 of its officials and act on information second-hand, as well, mation and dealings based on it is toler- 

salesmen, and 14 institutional clients of Merrill Lynch’s response to the SEC able ? It is not the essence of any contract 
the firm. Some of the 'latter, including the charges is that it is blameless of any that both sides should be equally well 

Dreyfus Corp. investment manage- wrongdoing, and the institutions cited informed, or for cither side to be held 

men't concern, are no less prominent. The insist for the most part that Douglas’s responsible for telling the other what he 

defendants have been Charged in an plight was already public knowledge when does not know. Misinformation is a 

administrative proceeding with violating the securities house passed the information wholly different matter, and one that is 

anti-fraud provisos Of American securities along. Despite these disclaimers, Wall fairly easily looked after. What the SEC 

laws on the ground they sold large Street brokerage houses are clearly dis- | s in effect seeking to establish is that non- 

amounts of Douglas Aircraft stock in tressed. Many houses in recent years have information can become constructive 

June, 1966, on the strength of “ non- built a profitable institutional sales misinformation. If this doctrine were to 

public information’* about an imminent business based in no small part on relaying become established, it would radically 

drop in earnings. to clients a 11 story ” about a new turn in change the whole basis of dealing in secu- 

The SEC contends that Merrill Lynch the company’s fortunes before the compe- «ties front instant bargaining into some- 

first learned about Douglas’s deteriorating tition detects and tells it. The effect of thing like an extended negotiation in real 

finances as it undertook to manage an the latest SEC action, unhappily for the property, 

underwriting of its securities and passixi brokers, could be to muzzle such enter- 

the information on to favoured institu- prising telling of tales out of school lest 

tiional customers. The latter are said to the tipper and tippee both wind up in 

Have promptly disposed of existing hold- disgrace. 

ings or sold stock short (in hopes of buying There are implications for London in 
shares profitably at a lower price later) all this. The extension of doctrine that 

even as, it is further alleged, Merrill the SEC is seeking to establish against 

Lynch continued to fill orders to buy Merrill Lynch is a good illustration of the Having scaled a new peak and passed the 

Douglas stock for other customers without encroaching control that the City gets dreamed-of 500 level on the Financial 

disclosing the same adverse information to apprehensive about whenever an SEC for Times industrial ordinary index, the 

them. The Merrill Lynch case appears to go London is mentioned. And the particular London Stock market took a deserved 

beyond the basic point the SEC made in point that the SEC is now on carries at breather and has been drifting downwards 

Texas Gulf Sulphur (apart from the fact least as much sensitivity for the London on small selling, while buyers went only 

that this time the lightning has made a market as it does for Wall Street. The for selected stocks like Plessey and British 

direct strike on Wall Street itself). That whole burden of the argument about Electric Traction on bid rumours, later 

point was that an insider is absolutely whether Cazenove and Morgan Grenfell denied. Once again the equity market 

anyone at all who possesses material infor- were justified in picking up large lumps of showed that it was only lack of news, 

mation about a company and is no longer Gallaher on terms that were limited, in even for a day or two, that it could not 

to be defined only as an officer, director, all practical effect, to holders within the stand. The invasion of Czechoslovakia and 

or more than ten per cent stockholder. An purlieus of the City, involves a not dis- the gloomy report from the National 

insider thus broadly defined, the appeals similar point. Institute for Economic and Social 


London market 

Patience is a virtue 


Looking for Utopia 
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Research took the index through 500 ; 
comparative calm has let it fall back. 

But the relapse is so far extremely 
small—how small is not always imme¬ 
diately realised by investors who count in 
points and forget that a one-point move¬ 
ment today is, proportionately, not much 
more than half as big as it was a couple 
of years ago. But investors, always looking 
for analogies, will remember how the 
American Dow-Jones average just touched 
1,000 and then declined. 

Obviously there is some ground for 
trepidation about the current level of 
share prices. The market rise is, in fact, 
understated by the Financial Times index, 
which records the movements in industrials 
only, and the bluest of blue chips at 
that, whereas much of the recent excite¬ 
ment has been in second-rank and specu¬ 
lative stocks, to say nothing of the keen 
interest in mining counters. And lately 
the market has been behaving a bit like a 
bull market in the third and final stage, 
when buying becomes almost compulsive 
and bad news is ignored. 

On the other hand, the low point of 284 
from which the index has risen since 
November 1966 was an exaggeration of 
the gloom in the market’s usual la ugh ter- 
or-tears way. Also, maybe there is some¬ 
thing to be learnt from a comparison 
with the German market. At the end of 
1967, the German index had climbed 
steeply for six months, rising 39% in the 
time. This was before economic recovery 
had got under way, and the consensus 
was that share prices adequately dis¬ 
counted a return to buoyant conditions 
and that any further rise would carry 
them into dangerous ground. Now the 
German economy is safely on the mend 
and the stock market has continued its 
upward inarch at a more leisurely, but 
still gratifying, pace. The comparison 
cannot, of course, be pressed too hard : 
Germany is suffering from a deficiency of 
home demand, Britain still from a super¬ 
fluity. 

Although the balance of probability still 
seems to be that the London market will 
move gradually, perhaps erratically, up- 
sdgrds, a buyer of equities now is taking a 
tSlUble, and not getting particularly good 


odds, compared with the gilt-edged 
market, where a gradual reduction in 
Bank rate can fairly confidently be ex¬ 
pected to bring modest profits sooner or 
later. This is not a recommendation to 
switch out of equities, but the bull market 
has risen so far now, that even if it goes 
quite a lot higher the next hear market 
will probably bring prices down below the 
present level. If this is so, both buyers 
and sellers should be able to deal more 
advantageously within the next couple of 
years. 

New York market 


Who's emotional? 

New York 

While the stock market was closed on 
Wednesday, August 21st, brokers filled 
Wall Street warning against emotional 
selling in response to the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. They might better 
have warned against apathy. The reac¬ 
tion, when the market opened on Thurs¬ 
day, was astonishingly phlegmatic. Selling 
appeared only in the first hour, and it 
drove the Dow-Jones industrial average 
down less than four points. Buyers took 
over for the rest of the day and by the 
close the index was down only 0.37, while 
turnover on the New York exchange 
reached only 15.1 million shares—a 
volume exceeded several times this year 
(though only once in pre-1968 exchange 
history) on days when there was no par¬ 
ticular crisis, foreign or domestic. 

On Friday and Monday a fairly 
vigorous rally pushed the index up almost 
8 points and on Tuesday a mild 2.43 
decline carried It down to a close of 
893.65, still five points higher than before 
the Russians marched. Big Board turn¬ 
over all three days fell below 10 million 
shares, which puts it considerably below 
this year’s daily average. All in all, a 
rather dull week. 

The fact that the market was closed 
the day after the news came^undoubtedly 
helped preserve calm, but th# pattern dif¬ 
fered only in degree from what has 


become the standard investor reaction to 
sudden shocks; a. sell-off, nowherp near 
as had ag brokerage eojiimem Wotild lead 
anyone to expect, that is over fairl\ 
quickly, and is followed promptly by a 
rally that lifts prices higher than the\ 
were before the crisis broke. Moreover, 
this sequence has steadily been com¬ 
pressed into a shorter time. The very day 
trading reopened after President Ken¬ 
nedy’s assassination prices rebounded 
higher than before the calamity. The 
sell-off on the outbreak of the 1967 mid- 
East war similarly was over in a day, 
that following Robert Kennedy’s assas¬ 
sination by mid-afternoon ; and now the 
Czech sell-off was a one-hour affair. 

It seems that small investors are 
becoming far more sophisticated—or pei- 
haps far more blas£ or cynical—than 
brokers yet give them credit for. The\ 
simply are not indulging in anything like 
the wild selling that Wall Street lore calls 
for (and that actually used to occur as 
recently as 1955, when President Eisen¬ 
hower’s first heart attack produced a 
violent price break-up). 

Meanwhile, institutional investors 
(mutual funds, pension funds and the likej 
put in big orders, either to stabilise the 
market against expected selling or to pick 
up shares at expected bargain prices— 
only to find that few bargains appeal 
Those that do don’t last long, and the 
big orders destabilise prices by pushing 
them up since they are not offset In 
major selling for more than a short time, 
And fairly quickly “ emotional ” buying 
appears—prompted either by relief that 
the world is still there, crisis or no, or by 
joy that share prices haven’t dropped 
much. The paradoxical result: un¬ 
expected disaster has developed a marked 
tendency to set prices rising, after the first 
day or few hours, until a reaction to this 
totally unwarranted rally develops. 


Yearling bonds 

Local authorities 
pay more 

A further dutch of some £7 nin of 
yearling bonds has been placed this week 
by eight local authorities, all at 7i%< 
repayable September 3, 1969* A week 
ago, £84 mn of 7$% bonds was placed at 
par, ana a fortnight ago £7$ mn of 7}% 
bonds placed at 99M. Any hope that th e 
yearling rate might be easing a little has 
been stopped by the Czech crisis. But the 
practice in this rather specialist market 
whereby any authority who comes U P 
with a maturity more or less automatically 
gets a renewal has been maintained. 

There are now something like £200 
of quoted yearlings, and perhaps £7° 
of unquoted bonds (issued principally by 
Warburg and Short Loan and Moj£ 
gage) in which bargains have to J* 
arranged; The quoted bonds are usually 
placed through merchant banks and * 
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number of specialist brokers like De Zoete 
and Gorton, Phillips and Drew, and Pem- 
ber and Boyle. Trading is largely in the 
hands of the discount market, or among 
the merchant and foreign banks, with 
occasional buying by the industrial com¬ 
pany that is temporarily flush with funds. 

Dealings in this market are on the basis 
of 44 local authority bonds,” without dis¬ 
crimination between, say, Staffordshire 
(one of this week’s borrowers) and the 
Borough of Lesser Tolpuddle. 
explains why the rates and terms are 
identical ; the City consortium of mer¬ 
chant banks and brokers gets together with 
the Government broker and the Bank of 
England and works out level terms for 
each batch so that all authorities have the 
same deal. Not all of them are big enough 
to carry a heavy stock issue—in any case 
the queue for these is said to be as bad 
as ever. The yearling bond queue is more 
easy to handle and even smallish authori¬ 
ties can expect to get up to a million 
pounds in fairly reasonable time. 

Behind the relative success of the year¬ 
ling bond there lies not merely the urge 
of local authorities to avoid commitment 
on high rates for 20 years on a stock 
issue (though they have been on the losing 
end of this ploy for a couple of years 
past) but also the consequences of the 
Treasury order to cut their temporary 
debt to not more than 20% 12 months 
or less, and not more than 15% three 
months or less by the end of this year. 

A bond of 365 days or more counts as 
funded for the Treasury’s purposes, which 
is probably fair enough, since it is at least 
farther away from the opportunity of 
automatic encashment than some of the 
Treasury’s own obligations. But it begins 
to look as if the yearling market is well 
supplied for the time being, at least until 
there is some really firm sign of the long- 
awaited downturn in short-term rates. 

English Electric 

Temporal triangle 

One triangle that appears more likely to 
be •temporal than eternal is the English 
Electric—General Electric—Plessey con¬ 
frontation. But one way in which the 
three might have been thinned to two 
now appears unlikely. Since Plessey’s bid 
for English Electric and its prompt re¬ 
jection by the EE board, with detailed 
reasons to follow, the market had rum¬ 
oured first that GEC would step in for 
EE, then that it would bid for Flessey. 
But GEG says it has not been cooking 
up any bid, though the wording, 01 
its statement leaves it free to change its 
mind if it gets hungry. 

Plessey shares, which were 34s 3d just 
before the. bid and fell initially, rose to 
37 * gd before being damped to 36s 9d 
by GEC’s cold water. At this level the 
bid values EE shares at 71s 1 jd, but the 
Market fears that either there will be too 
strong a defence from Lord Nebpn of 
BE, or that it will be somehow left out 


of any get-together .after all. It values 
EE shares at only 66s 6d. 

Yet there appears no need to be afraid 
of a strong retort from Lord Nelson, for 
surely it can only drive Plessey from the 
door by showing that the shares are worth 
more on their own merits. This it may 
do, in spite of the poor immediate outlook 
for the heavy electrical industry. One 
firm of stockbrokers suggests that new 
power station ordering and better indus¬ 
trial demand could, with reorganisation 
benefits, push EE’s pre-tax profits up 
from £20 mn to £25 mn in 1969. This 
they think makes the shares worth 75s. 

The opinion of the Industrial Reorgani¬ 
sation Corporation Will apparently be 
expressed in about a week’s time. Besides 
its effect on public opinion, the IRC has 
already a part in the proceedings, through 
its £15 mn of convertible loan stock in 
EE. A newspaper survey of institutions 
found that financial considerations would 
certainly not be the only criteria for a 
decision. Industrial sense and the national 
interest are important, but institutional 
shareholders should not necessarily 
appoint themselves as watchdogs. Their 
duty is to get the best bargain for their 
own shareholders, policyholders or unit- 
holders. 

Counting in a probable proportion of 
nominee holdings, the institutions clearly 
have a very large stake, perhaps up to 
half the capital, in EE, and will need to 
be courted. EE is having a survey done 
itself, by a market research firm, to sound 
opinion in the City. Fortunately it will 
be keeping the result strictly to itself, or 
we could have seen the follow-the-crowd 
instincts that appear at election times. 

London Rubber 

Elastic operations 

London Rubber is beginning to look a 
little like that fashionable American inven¬ 
tion, the conglomerate. It is difficult to 
think of a common denominator for its 
diversified interests: contraceptives, rubber 
gloves, pharmaceuticals, wines and spirits, 


and vending machines* Now disposable 
bonded fibre underwear is being added 
to the list. When Bolton Textile Mill 
publicised its paper pants last month; the 
maiket reacted enthusiastically. London 
Rubber’s move might give it a similar 
change of image, particularly as it fits in 
well with the recent purchase of Medical 
Supply Association (Holdings), distribu¬ 
tor of London Rubber’s surgeons’ gloves. 
A likely development from here could be 
into disposable hospital supplies, like 
sheets and surgeons’ gowns. 

For the moment, male contraceptives 
and rubber gloves are still the main 
moneyspinners, accounting for 66% of 
turnover and 80% of profits. London 
Rubber is the world’s largest manufac¬ 
turer of conventional protectives, which 
are selling as well as ever. But the com¬ 
pany has also made sure of a stake in the 
booming market for ora] contraceptives. 
Together with its range of other female 
contraceptives, this is a highly profitable 
branch which contributed 17% of profits 
on 11 % of turnover last year. 

Wine Ways, the wines and spirits sub¬ 
sidiary, works on a basic SPQR (small 
profits, quick returns) formula of a chain 
of alcoholic supermarkets with high turn¬ 
over, low prices and therefore low mar¬ 
gins. The idea seems to have found 
favour with the public ; sales last year 
increased 2J times, profits seven times. By 
1970 there should be 100 outlets, more 
than double the present number. 

Vending machines still showed a small 
loss, largely because of obsolescence and 
depreciation charges in connection with 
the changeover to decimal currency. But 
this subsidiary has only 1 % of turnover. 

All in all, the picture looks healthy. In 
the year ended March, 1968, group sales 
were up by 30% to £19.8 mn (of which 
£8.5 mn were overseas). Profits, ex¬ 
devaluation gains, were held down to last 
year’s level by higher costs, but rising 
sales should take margins with them this 
year, and vending machine losses should 
be finished. The shares have already 
risen from 22s 6d to 27s 3d, 27 times 
latest earnings, but looking forward a 
couple of years could bring this down 
to 20. 
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Rugby Portland Cement 



Rugby Portland Cement's way of raising 
£15 mn is to offer shareholders a package 
deal: for every do shares they can buy a 
further two shares plus £5 of 6% loan 
stock for £6 5s. Such packages are not 
unknown, although they are not often 
used in raising new rights money, but the 
Rugby issue is novel in offering a loan 
stock With a yield apparently more than 
two points below the market rate. The 
shareholder is not being asked to buy a 
bad bargain, however ; at the same time, 
the company is doing very nicely, too. It 
depends how you look at it. 

First, the company’s position : it is rais¬ 
ing £12 mn at only 6%. The other £3 mn 
comes from the new equity, which is 
being sold at 12$ 6d a share, compared 
with the pre-offer market price of 27s 9d. 
The yield on the old shares was 1.8% ; 
the yield on the new at the offer price is 
4%. Grossing up to allow for corporation 
tax gives an interest yield equivalent of 
just under 7%. Thus the combined rate 
for the whole £15 mn is 6.2'%, nearly two 
points less than the cost Rugby would 
have had to pay if it had chosen to make a 
straight loan stock offer. 

Second, the private shareholder's income 
position : he gets 6% on four-fifths of the 
money he puts up and 4% on the rest. 
So the yield on the new money is 5.6%, 
some three times the yield on the equity. 

Third, the shareholder’s capital posi¬ 
tion : apparently he is paying over the 
odds for the loan stock and getting the 
equity for a song. But two shares are 
worth, at the pre-offer price, 55s 6d, 
which leaves the rest of the package priced 
at £3 9$ 6d. This gives an issue price for 
the new loan stock of 69^. But the 
market price of a stock with a G% coupon 
and 30 years to run should be around 
79. There is an immediate capital gain 
on buying the rights package, which need 
not, of course, be taken. If interest rates 
are really coming down, as the market 
believes, there is more to gain from hang¬ 
ing on, particularly over the 12 months 
the short-term capital gain tax applies. 

Another way of looking at the position 
is more in line with the market's tradi¬ 
tional treatment of rights issues. The value 
of the two new shares, 25s, is added to 
the market price cum rights, say, 27s od, 
of the 20 shares held. The sum is divided 
by 22 to give the new price, which is 
26s 4 *d. On this basis the value of the 
two shares bought, plus the value of the 
loan stock comes to £6 t rs 8£d, which is 
6s 8£d more than the price actually paid, 
£6 3$. The profit when the sum is done 
keeping the price of the shares unchanged 
is 9s 6d: which method is right in fact 
will be determined by the market. 

Rugby will have £12 mn with which 
to pay off overdrafts of around £8 mn 
provide cash for its continuing growth* 
^£3 mn added to the equity base will 


help to provide cover for further borrow¬ 
ing when the time comes. Some share¬ 
holders, especially the investment trusts 
and unit trusts, will not be too happy 
with the big element of unfranked income. 
But they can at least sell at a profit, even 
if tax has to be paid on the gain. The 
tax-free pension funds, which are not 
generally holders of fixed interest stocks, 
can sell out happily, while the private 
shareholder can enjoy a little more income 
from his very successful Rugby holding. 


Australian mines 

More than a mirage 

Stock markets were disappointed in the 
half-yearly report of Conzinc Riotinto 
of Australia, an 85% owned subsidiary 
of Rio Tinto-Zinc. GRA has a wide 
spread of mining interests down under, 
including a 54% stake in Hamersley 
Holdings, the booming iron ore company, 
half of Comalco Industries, which is 
doing nicely mining, smelting and semi- 
fabricating aluminium, 51% of Mary 
Kathleen Uranium, which has just been 
given permission to export uranium, 
beach sand interests, 66.7% of Bougain¬ 
ville Copper, and oil and gas explora¬ 
tions. But what investment analysts were 
eagerly awaiting was the promised 
statement on explorations for nickel in 
Western Australia, particularly at the site 
near Widgiemooltha and Higginsville, to 
the south-west of Western Mining's 
famous find. 

Interests in this operation are: 
Anaconda 60%, CRA 26.7% and New 
Broken Hill 13.3%. Encouraging results 
had already been reported by CRA, and 
recently Anaconda directors referred to 
this project as one of the bright prospects 
in the company’s programme of diversi¬ 
fication away from copper. Before the 
news, both CRA’s and New Broken 
Hill's shares were pushed up sharply on 
these clues, and the idea got around that 
CRA would be announcing a mine, and 
probably, owing to the reasonable depths, 
even an opencast one, whose lower costs 
would make it highly competitive with 
underground mines. 

In die event the statement is reasonably 
promising. At Higginsville, earlier drill 
results are confirmed, and 2% to 11% 
nickel over widths of 2 feet tp 10 feet 
has been found down to a maximum 
depth of 550 feet and over a worthwhile 
length. But there is no mention of 
a mine or estimate of reserves. So 
both CRA and New Broken Hill shares 
took a knock. In addition, it is dis¬ 
appointing to GRA shareholders that the 
Interstate Oil subsidiary is getting noth¬ 
ing but infgrmation from its drilling. 
Against these things, Bougainville's good 
progress and the return to y^ork br?ilver, 
lead and zinc mine worker! at Broken 
Hill were cold wnfort. Jhe market's 
reaction to this moderately good neWs 


may be taken as a warning of what 
woiild happen if one of its pet companies 
said it was not going to mine. In the 
present cases, especially CRA’s, the set¬ 
back should be strictly temporary* 

British Glues 

Sticky choice 

The takeover batde between Croda 
Premier and British Glues is distinguished 
by the bid tactics of S. G. Warburg, the 
bank acting for Croda. The takeover 
terms are one Croda share plus 48s of 
7% convertible loan stock for every 12 
British Glues, which values British Glues' 
shares at 12s i£d. The P/E ratio is 15.8 
and the yield 5.8% at this price, so the 
Croda bid does not look generous. But 
then the British Glues record is poor, and 
the shares have been down to 6s 4£d this 
year. Warburg seeirifcd to be on a winning 
tack, but British Glues produced a fore¬ 
cast of vastly increased profits for the 
year to March 31st next: £800,000 before 
tax against £453,000. 

Since remarkable profits recoveries 
revealed in response to takeover bids are 
suspect after the AEI affair, so British 
Glues put in its .auditors to do a thorough 
job on the results for the first four months 
of the financial year, including a check 
on stock movements. The defence was 
good. But Warburg attacked not the profit 
forecast as such, but the ability of British 
Glues’ directors to anticipate the trend 
The cheerfulness of the chairman’s annual 
forecasts for four years running is com¬ 
pared with the poor outcome for each 
year. This is a telling attack which 
removes the auditors’ carpet from under 
the directors’ feet. 

Warburg follows with an analysis of last 
year’s profits which suggests that the first 
quarter is more profitable than the fol¬ 
lowing three. The conclusion that there 
is a decline in profits after the first 
quarter is not fully justified, since it i* 
possible that profits did decline, only to 
recover sharply towards the year-end. 
The good results for the first months of 
the current year would then be an exten¬ 
sion of the recovery that began at the 
end of last year. The attempt to show, 
in a chart, an “ apparent relationship 1 
between British Glues' profits and the 
price of tallow, one of its major products, 
is not happy, since the relationship is 
sometimes positive, sometimes negative. 

These two weak arguments could £ive 
British dues a chance to score points, 
but Warburg has already made a strong 
counter-move. The acceptance date (° r 
the Croda offer has been extended to give 
time to consider whether the bid should 
be increased or withdrawn. So the British 
Glues shareholders must decide whether 
to hold on and risk a bid withdrawal and 
the collapse of their shares to a hid*fj* 

prite, or hand over, against their'boards 

advice, and sell for tob little. • If Croda 
does increase the bid, it will go some way 
to admitting that the British Glues fore¬ 
cast is not over-optimistic. 
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DAVY-ASHMORE LIMITED 

GROUP UPHOLDS PROFIT FORECAST AND WIDENS 
ITS ENGINEERING RANGE 


The ninety-fifth Annual general 
mealing of Davy-A»hmore Limited 
will 1)0 held on September 94* 
1968, at The Iron and Steel 
Institute, 4 Groivenor Gardens, 
London, S.W.i, 

The following is an extract 
from the statement by the chair¬ 
man, Sir Maurice Fiennes, circu¬ 
lated with the report and 
at counts: 

In my Statement to Members 
a year ago, I forecast that the 
profit for the year ended March 
91, 1968 would be not far short 
of £e million, so the actual com¬ 
parable profit of £9,140,809 
before tax is an improvement on 
the forecast. The largest contri¬ 
butor to this total was The 
Fotyfer-Gai Corporation, whose 
profitabifity was maintained, whilst 
Davy and United Engineering 
Gompany did better than fenfcbst. 
I said a year ago that we must 
expect Davy-United profits to fall 
in comparison with the previous 
year, having regard to the difficult 
conditions prevailing in the mar¬ 
kets for iron and steelworks plant, 
but in the event good engineering 
and energetic management pro¬ 
duced a result Substantially better 
than the budget. John M. 
Moorwood and Davy and United 
Instruments both did better than 
rxpec ted, whilst our overseas 
companies in South Africa and 
Australia both heat theft Budgets, 
Davy-Aihmore Australia did parti¬ 
cularly well as * tomit Hf 
additional busin#* dfflW!l.ffom 
contracts taken,. edlfMMW and 
executed in the*/gyp 

On the other *Mtf. 'ito (twit 
from Rom, Do\*m jk ThO*p»n 
was disappointing du* to a serious, 
shortfall of ordiff Hmei 

part of the year. $gby end, Wftifed 
Roll Foundry alio suffered from 
order shortage, parti^uftirly of 
steel castidfi. powepGaf Frtoiee 
made a loss I and.atthdUgh Asm 
more, Bensbn, Felle made a profit, 
it was inadequate. 

The Power-Gas Corporation 

Ust year The iWer-Qas Cor¬ 
poration was the largest 
contributor to Group, profits. Its 
progress has continued satis¬ 
factorily and it has acquired a 
good reputation for carrying out 
contracts to ttar pad fulfilling lit 
promises. Power-Gas, as a process 
engineering company, designs msd 
constructs plants to perform 
processes, mostly 1ft % ritomtal 
petroleum and non-ferrous metals 
jnduitriei. It is our policy to 
become less dependent upon the 
Towns Ges Industries and to 
udfien the company's process 
capability. This is being done 


successfully and it is pleasing to 
report that in a number of pro¬ 
cesses the contribution Power-Gai 
has made through its own research 
and development laboratories and 
iti' pilot plant facilities, has 
resulted in its obtaining, either by 
itself or in association with others, 
some important process patents. 
Undoubtedly it will be necessary 
to increase the scale of resources 
applied to this work in the years 
ahead, because process technology 
is the foundation for the com¬ 
pany's continued success. 

The Power-Gas Corporation is 
becoming increasingly interna¬ 
tional in its operations. Apart 
from the large contracts which 
it is undertaking overseas, it has 
set up a subsidiary in the United 
States, named The Power-Gas 
Corporation of America* We can¬ 
not expect that this will become 
immediately profitable, but it has 
obtained one or two initial con¬ 
tracts and, through its medium, 
access is being secured to the vast 
United States Chemical and 
Petroleum Industries which may 
be expected to result in an ever- 
widening field of process capa¬ 
bility. 

Unfortunately, Power-Gas France, 
to which I referred briefly 
earlier in this Statement, has been 
consistently disappointing and the 
Directors hevt come to the con- 
• elusion, that future success is 
likely to be achieved only if we 
hafg a closer association than 
, hitherto with* French Industry and 

S rise. We Hope to announce 
a sMOjRger m »fower.Gas 
France with certain French 
interest* which we behove will 
lead to a better future, 

'In sum* therefore, the Directors 
have continuing faith in the 
expanding future of The Power- 
Gas Corporation and we expect 
its contribution to Group profits 
to gfgw accordingly. 

Ngw Acquisitions 
The highlight of the year has 
been the acquisition of Loewy 
Rbbertson Engineering Company 
and bf Brightslde Foundry & 
Engineering Company; and I 
tnupt couple wfth this the sale to 
Whence Limited of the maAu- 
fedturilll fhtfHtiw Of Ashmore, 
Aaason, Tgasa, known hs the South 
Works, although the actual date 
gf tirit transaction was shortly 
after the end of the year under 
rev^w. 

jfn acquiring Loewy Robertson, 
and Bnghtiidg, we haVe widened 
our prgdW* m 80 814 pur design . 
engineering. ttpaWtar in the 
totting mitt and heavy press field, 
but wo have done this without, 


increasing manufacturing capacity 
Although ftic full results, in terms 
of Group profits, will take time 
to mature, we hope to secure a 
better and more consistent load 
of work for our heavy engineering 
shops in Sheffield and Glasgow 
and thereby maintain employment 
and operate more profitably. 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & 
Company 

Although Ashmores have been 
successful in obtaining the recent 
orders for the very large basic 
Ofcygen steel converters for the 
&teel Company of Wales and for 
Dorman Long, the total volume 
of orders for iron and steelworks 
plant for the South Works was 
quite inadequate and the pros¬ 
pect blank; 10 when Whepoe 
Limited offered to buy the South 
Works, we took the proposal 
seriously and eventually negotiated 
a price in line with the book 
value of the assets. 

I must emphasise that Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease k Company Limited 
remains within the Group as an 
engineering and contracting en¬ 
terprise with its shills in iron and 
steel making plant unimpaired 
and, indeed, enhanced. We have 
taken steps to strengthen its 
technical direction and have made 
arrangements with Whessoe 
whereby the specialised manu¬ 
facturing rapacity at South Works 
will continue to be available to 
Ashmores. 


Davy and United Engineering 
Company 


It is gratifying to record that 
Davy and United Engineering 
Company, for the second time, 
received the Queen's Award to 
Industry for Export Achievement. 
This is the third year in *UC9*I* 
non that a Davy-Ashmore Company 
has received the Award. The year 
under review has been difficult 
for Davy-United, which has done 
remarkably well to improve on 
its profit forecast. In highly com¬ 
petitive conditions we have taken, 
amongst n variety of now work, 
contracts for a large cold strip 
mill in Argentina, for a high pro¬ 


duction wire rod mill in Mexico 
and for a Urge steel extrusion 
prep plant m Turkey. I must 
also refer to the .successful pro¬ 
gress of the now plan! in> South 
Africa for the HighvqM fifed and 
Vanadium tapofutfen, fpr which 
Davy-United has the overall 

.J W 1 MWjN 

respenrioUw Hie first iron 
making unit Went into 1 operation 
last TebruXrF, exactly On the date 
specified in the contract, Opera¬ 


tions then moved on successfully 
to vanadium extraction and to 
steel making slightly ahead of 
programme, Wc expect to have 
all or most units of the entire 

S lant in operation by the end of 
rptomber this year, again In 
accordance with contract promises. 
If, as I expect, this target i» 
achieved, we shall have completed 
this entire plant, comprising over 
£50 million worth of plant and 
equipment, in exactly three years 
from the signature of the contract, 
starting from the bare Veld. 

I emphasise this successful 
enterprise particularly, because 
Davy-Ashmoro in recent years has 
increased its capability in what is 
known as turnkey contracting, 
going far beyond the simple 
supply of machinery. Indeed, the 
ability to engineer and construct 
a complete steelworks was one of 
the evert purposes of the i960 
merger. Your Directors have felt 
for some time that the future of 
the business depends greatly upon 
our ability to do just this and the 
current trend of business empha¬ 
sises the wisdom of this policy. 


Plastics Machinery 

In our search for new products, 
we have decided to enter the field 
of plastics machinery. It is a field 
adjacent to our own and one that 
we believe offers good growth 
prospects. Davy-United have nego¬ 
tiated some useful licences and we 
were fortunate in that Loewy 
Robertson had experience in 
complementary plant. We have 
put these developments together 
in a new company named Davy 
Plastics Machinery Limited, 


The Future 

In my Statement last year, I 
predicted that the results for 
1967/68 might well consolidate 
the advance of the previous year 
and I think this has proved true. 
The acquisitions and the disposal 
to which I have referred should 
have the effect of improving the 
profitability of our rolling iqUl 
companies and of removing a 
specific source of loss. In this and 
ip many other ways* we are pre- 
paring ourselves for the future 
and for the orders which we hope 
to obtain in due course from the 
component parts of the British 
Steyl Corporation. 

Taking all things into account, 
I cannot lead Members to expect 
a major gvbwth in profits during 
the current year) but if uH goes 
reasonably watt and in accordance 
with prediction,. I expect the 
results to be much the same as 
during the year uafilbr review) 
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During 1967, total sales figures 
for the Compagnie Generate 
d’Electricite group reached £380 
million, including Societe Generate 
d'Enf reprises the major French 
firm m the field of contracting 
and construction work. At the end 
of the year, the total number of 
employees of the Group was 
63,000. 

INVESTMENTS 

Compagnie Generale d'Elec- 
tncite has pursued an active 
investment policy, the total invest¬ 
ment figures advancing sharply by 
more than £18 million. 

ACQUISITIONS 

At the annual meeting, the 
Chairman announced the acquisi¬ 
tion of “ Cableries de Glichy " and 
"Alcatel," two important French 
firms in the fields of cables and 
telecommunications. 

After these acquisitions sales of 


COMPAGNIE GENERATE 
D’ELECTRICITE 

the cable company are expected to CASH FLOW 

reach £42 million while telecom- Cash flow of the group increased 
munications will rise to £63 by 23% and reaches now £18.2 
million. million i.e. almost £6 per share. 
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ST. MARTINS 

PROPERTY CORPORATION 
LIMITED 

Kstsaet from Mr J. E. Lloyd's iwtov with the Accounts tor the yew 
ended 31 st Mwah, IMS. 

Tbo yea * uador rsvlow has (bessi one of oonsoUdntlon during wham much 
has both accomplished that will, wo hope, he reflected In future profits. 
For tbo first tlmt our rental income has exceeded £4 million and attar 
absorbing an Increase of £ 170,000 in tht charge for interest and £ 73,000 
for taxation the profit after tax is £U 4 ,OOQ higher at £ 051,101 

In order to maintain tbe dividend of Id per oent., as was our exprssssd 
Intention, it la again necessary to draw on itfee general reserve, though 
on this occasion tbo amount required Is £ 40,000 

INVESTMENTS AND DEVELOPMENTS 

The increase of nearly £0 million in the value of our property Invest¬ 
ments iwflaota in part the Usher valuer ruling at our year-end as 
oomparsd with the year before and in part itbe completion of some of 
our developments. The principal completion was that of the second 
phase of winchester Bouse. This property, which is a notable addition 
to the now bttUdlngi in the City of London, Is now fully lot and there 
will be an increase «f eesntage in IMS/dO though ids full beoadt will not 
be felt umtn tbs following year. 

We have acquired properties In the area north of the Kings Road, 
EbunmemuMh, In anttotpatfea of an extensive town centre redevdopment 
eapected 00 otant la I 9 f 0 and involve the expenditure of £8 million Over 
the next four years. 

The c odevo io pmsnt of Erlth delayed pending outcome of a puMto Inquiry 
into the scope of the pitas for Thameamead, 

Wort is m program at Kettering, Gavombam, Darlington and Longbenfeon 
and is proposed at Whitby, IpdOtocteough and tMarrogate. 

In Perth, Western Australia, negotiations arc in progress for an offiee 
and shop development at an agpmbnabs coot of Mia nUftlon. 

Our development programme amounts to appiesJmately £31 mllUoa. 


FINANCE AND flOffm 

In order to provide funds we have, la addition to the financial arrange¬ 
ments dotafisd in the directors' report, sold since the end of our flaanetal 
year two London offloe properties for a total of £2,940,000. Those sales 
have Jxmo made at eatisfaotoory passes whhh wtti snaps us to O b ta in a 
sEflNil inoreate in income from the fisvestisont of the net pr oc s sd s. 

1 ^Knithaatee are that, Ohhdeet tt no forther imOrtettva legislation. 
jdHkit year this rate of dividend w|U he eqsnsd without dmwtnq 



FOR LIBRARIES 


The 

Economist 


ON MICROFILM 

A oomploto roeord of The loonomlot on microfilm has for some time boon 
•vollablo, year by yosr, from January 1353 onwards. 

Now the oomplots series, from the first Issue in Ssptsrribsr 1543 to ths sntf 0t 
1954, oonnooting with tho current serifs. Is available. It gnsbloo llbrsrlss to 
have s oomploto file In oonvonisnt compass# IneMsd of the bound vekimss, 
which talcs up • groat dsil of Shelf spsoa and at largely unobtainable. 

Tho Economist la a matchless reeord of foot end opinion, eesentlel fef 
reeesroh In tho ooonomlc and polities? history of the loot 134 years, 

Tho complete set from 1843 to 1554 ordered at one time costs £790.0.0 
($1,800), but particular periods are available as required and an exact 
quotation wilt be sent on request. MletoWme bom 1955 onwards cost on 
average. C1&Q.0 (334 00) per year, , 


Enquiries and orders should be sent hot to Tbs fleenondst bill 10 s 
University Microfilms Ltd.. 

$t. John's Road, Tylers Orton. Nss, ■ueUnghamohlro 


University NHdrofffmo, 
309North Ieoh Bead* 
AnniArhor, Mlehlgen 4 


MleWpSM 43100, U.3.A. 
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UNIGATE 



LIMITED 


Further increase in turnover and profit. 
Group sales rise to £ 283 m. 

Mr. G. Ivor Price reviews events and prospects. 


The 9th Annual General Meeting of Unigate Umited will be 
held on September 20 at Qrosvenor House, Perk Lane, W.l. 

The following are extracts from the circulated statement of 
the Chairman and Managing Director, Mr. G. Ivor Price: 

In presenting the Ninth Annual Accounts covering the year 
ended 31st March, 1968, 1 am pleased to report a further 
increase in turnover and profit. 


The Yew's Trading Remits 

Group sales for the year reached £293,000,000, £17,000,000 
more than in 1966/67. The pre-tax profit was £9,629,000 
compared with the previous year's £8,072,000. Taxation on 
the year's profits amounted to £3,906,000 as against 
£2,942,000. The net orofit after tax attributable to the 
Company was £6,626,000 against £5,247,000. 

Milk Production and Dairy Products 
Last year I indicated that there would be an increase in milk 
production. Despite the dreadful epidemic of foot and 
mouth disease, prevalent over a large area for so long, this 
proved to be so; sales off farms in Great Britain being almost 
3% more than in 1966/67, and indeed being 3% higher than 
in any previous year in the history of the country. Although 
the liquid market absorbed some of the extra milk available, 
most of it went to manufacture with the result that - except 
in the foot and mouth areas - our factories engaged in making 
dairy products had a record throughput. Unless there is a 
reversal of Government policy I expect the upward trend m 
production to continue. 

The demand for dairy products has remained good, but 
with mounting surpluses in Europe and the imposition of 
restrictions on imports by other countries, Ute United 
Kingdom market is continually threatened by heavily 
subsidised supplies from abroad. If it is to continue encourag¬ 
ing expansion m beef production, and consequently muk 
supplies, it is essential that the Government ensures there is 
an economic outlet for the additional milk products made in 
this Country. 

liquid Milk Distribution 

I referred last year to the consideration by the National 
Board for Prices and Incomes of the remuneration of milk 
distributors. Following the issue of an interim report in May 
1967, the Board's final report appeared in November 1967. 
As a result there have been increases in the average profit 
margins allowed to the trade in respect of the three years 
ending on 30th September, 1966, 1967 and 1968. 

From the 1st October, 1968, the position has yet to be 
resolved. The Board recommended a continuation of die 
existing system under which the margins fixed by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food for the processing and 
distribution of milk am based oh average costs, but proposed 
that tag profit cJejneht should be deter min ed by reference to 
return on capital, which for Eaglaiid and Wales it co ns i d ered 
Should average 16% on net assets excluding goodwill The 
position of London distributors is to receive special consid- 
eratkm. Discussions b e tw ee n the Government and the trade 
•modatkme In rUgard to these prepomls have been taking 

Board for Mom and boom* didlmt advocate new or 
drastic alterations in the methods end pattern of milk distri¬ 
bution and ( do not contemplate any grset upheaval in the 
near fours. 


fuels have made inroads into the revenue arising from 
increased sales. 


Our transport companies have been busy and show a reason¬ 
able return, although their prospects may be impaired by the 
provisions of the new Transport Bill. We derided to terminate 
our interest in the manufacture of bottling, mechanical 
handling and industrial refrigeration equipment and, as 
announced on the 9th January, 1968, an arrangement was 
reached with Capper Neill Ltd. for the sale of the company’s 
manufacturing interest in the above. 

Oversees Companies 

The devaluation of sterling has resulted in appreciation of 
our assets and profits in Australia and Canada. In New 
Zealand profits were satisfactory in spite of the change in 
rate of exchange which reduced them in terms of sterling. 

Australia, where we now trade as Unigate Australia Pty. 
Ltd., and New Zealand, offer good growth prospects and we 
are confident that the expansions we are carrying out will not 
only increase our profits but also add to the economy of those 
countries. 

The factory which we manage for the Milk Board of 
Ceylon at Polonnaruwa is now operating. 

We have also won a contract to produce and re-pack full 
cream milk powder. Initially there will be a re-packing unit 
in Colombo and plans are well advanced for the building of a 
factory for the manufacture of spray dried milk powder at 
Ambawela. 

In the Republic of Ireland little further progress has been 
made in the manufacture of whey products, but we are bear¬ 
ing our share of taking care of the increased milk production. 

General Comments 

I reported last year that McKinsey A Company had been 
retained to advise your Board on the future management 
structure of the Company. As a result of their study and 
advice, as from the 1st April, 1968, the various manufacturing 
and trading activities have been grouped into four operating 
division—Milk, Foods, Grocery and Transport ft En¬ 
gineering. 


The re-organisation should mean greater efficiency in the 
Group's operations and thus—other things being equal—in 
higher profits. Factors largely outside the control of manage¬ 
ment, however, can have considerable effect. 

In the MUk Division we hope to maintain or even increase 
sales of liquid milk. Profit margins are still closely controlled 
by the Government and we have yet to know the outcome of 
the recommendations by the National Board for Prices and 
Incomes, Some benefit should accrue, however, from 
economies in processing and distribution. 

In the Foods Division , with more milk to handle, sales of 
dairy products should increase, hut markets are likely to prove 
tees remunerative unices the Government takes more positive 
stops to check subsidised imports, 
we are of course pursuing the marketing of our branded 


Our PN wa r v salsa. resail and wholesale have ftnorecaed and I 
Kyrfart SnjfSS the fete* withc reM re m . but 
S afec tt ve Eaploynreit Tea and taare on vahfche and arefer 


report increasing dbtri button «nd refer of three product,, 
uveneas 1 uunx our prospects are ongnt. 

In the Gnetry DMttm w rhmilrt continue to make pro. 
■ere. The policy of doting our retailer and lere economic 
(hope conrinure with the manag e m e nt i> able to 

devote •reefer time to tho jptaNuM d e v elo pm e nt of our 
repor man tet programme, the i ft t fe wt i fifetorerfef 
Abril doing wefl, botheri Hat the thadow of the 
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NEWMAN 

MENDER 

Manufacture™ of valves, cocks and general fittings for steam , air, 
water, oU and gat services. 

The Porty-fourth Annual General Meeting of Newman, 

Haidar it Co. Limited waa held on 23rd August 1*6* at 
Woodcutter, Gloucestershire. Tie fettering •» 
extracts (Tom the circulated statement by the Chairman 
niol Managing Director, Mr. N. P. Newman, C.B.E., J.P. 


As I forecast in my interim statement for the 26 weeks to September 
30th 1967 trading conditions during the past year, and more especially 
during the seoond six months, proved very difficult* The Government’s 
restrictive measures continued to depress capital expenditure by induo* 
itry on which a large volume of our turnover miles while the extremely 
high market prioe for copper during a large part of the year also affected 
our customers stocking programmes and resulted in a slow down in 
demand for our non-ferrous valves and fittings. 

I am pleased to say that thd sale of our Specialities, continued to be in 
increasing demand. In the overall position, Group sales fell by 4% and 
net profit before taxation by approximately 2% to £3(7,279. Alter 
allowing for a Ions of £32,369 as a result of devaluation on stocks held 
Sn Canada, the net consolidated profit on the year’s operation, after 
taxation of £229,976, amounts to £254,934, a reasonable result in all the 
circumstances. Taking into account the fact that the loss resulting from 
devaluation is of a non-recurring nature and largely recoverable from 
foture sales, it is recommended that the total dividend for the year of 
16|% on the Ordinary capital should be maintained, though this will 
Involve the transfer from reserves of the sum of £14,713. 

In considering the prospects for the current financial year national and 
international confidence must be emphasised as being the mein key¬ 
stone and this seems still to be sadly lacking. In relation to future profits 1 
it must also be borne in mind that y 6 ur Group will have to provide an 
additional £60,000 this current year to make up for thdlvithdrawal of 
Export rebates and the loss of Selective Employment Tex premium. 

The Board is continuing its policy of seeking opportunities for growth 
pf the Group and steps are in train to introduce additional specialities. 

With the constant interference in private enterprise by the Government 
it b difficult to be optimistic about the future but I nevertheless have 
great confidence in the ability of private enterprise in general and your 
Group in particular to overcome the many discouragements and diffi¬ 
culties with which it Is faced, la the light of somewhat improving export I 
demand, we hope to present more favourable accounts in a year's time. 

1 shall be able to give a more reliable indication of the position in our 
interim statement which will be published in December. 
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Binding 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Eaeibind Ltd. the cases are in stiff, 
dark blue doth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issue* of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent, not to The Economist but to— 

Eesibind Limited (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street Kensington, 
London, W8. PARk 0686 (3 tines) 

Mm wimitaM. out, few* ft. tomtits, M St Jmw'i It, SW1. 


S. HOFFNUNG 
& CO. 
LIMITED 


Mr, Pimm J* A* Udbillii 

■ The Group ha* achieved further 
progress during the year, earn¬ 
ing! calculated at pre-devaluation 
rates of exchange show a sound 
increase of fi% from £ 706,609 to 
£ 750*625 which surpasses the pre¬ 
vious record. Calculated at cur* 
rent rates of exchange the overall 
increase to £ 666,904 amounts 
23 % and is in line with the aft 
increase In the turnover. 

■ The total distrifautko on tbs 
ordinary stock of * 8 tye% has been 
raised to the maximfeft bffrmib* 

dhit under the ppiicy^f dividend 

reptninfc RWKly by jji% tbe 
pwriDUKjmi*. dUrabutioR. 

■ The current year it, eft tt> ,A 
pM «Mt tod the BwM'taP. 
that tha mults wiH.. again be 


CRAIGIfcLEA 

RUBBER 

PLANTATIONS 

The 43 rd annual general meeting 
of Craigielea Rubber Plantations 
Limited Will be held on September 
16 in London. 

The following is an extract from 
, the circulated review pf the chair¬ 
man. Mr. T. H. Miller: 

The profit for the year before 
tempo and replanting expendi¬ 
ture amounted to £ 03 * 63 : against 
£ 140,951 last year. The reduced 
profit ean largely be attributed to 
the redustion in the crop and the 


The cfbp for the 9««r amounted 
Id 7,<tao,eoft lbs. compared with 
the previous year's crop of 
7»6$4.06d lb|.) m main reasons 
for the reduction being eddsrse 
tokthicomtykMi and the los of 
crop Tfetdfekg tom the excision of 
etoffinu rubber to oil palm 
ptotofi- The esUteH for the cur 
Wt WIU If M4M99 #»• “ d j 
cap for the^our months to’the 
end of July was title?000 lbs;. 

If the prioe of rubber remain 1 
at Its present level* the profits) for 
the current feudal'year should 
be In feeklri thosefor the year 
under review. Jh'fiMHongsr form 
the Increasing crops from our tub- 
bsr gvafir « * 


fetes,* 
mertfftfc 
to the < 


creasing crops from our run- 
•MB - should.' given steble 

Sfiwl 


oil palm areas rnakiap e 
cont ri b u tion to nvsniuL 
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The Collected Works of 
WALTER BAGEHOT 


Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 

“The Bagehot Processional—somewhat like the Grand 
March in Aida—continues triumphantly. Few of the 
great Victorians have been so splendidly served as he 
has been in this edition of his Collected Works. These 
latest volumes, as admirably presented and annotated 
as before . . 

John Raymond , The Financial Times 

“Bagehot—on nearly all matters—is streets ahead of 
his time and therefore a most valuable source-book for 
all students of the social, political and economic scene.” 

Bernard Hollowood, Punch 

THE HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Volumes III & IV 

Price £7.0.0 for the two volumes, post free by surface mail 
to any part of the world except the USA and Philippines 
where an edition published by the Harvard University 
Press is available. A leaflet describing the complete works 
is available on request. 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable 
direct from : 

Book Degartmept, The Economist, 95 St. James’s St, i 


APPOINTMENTS 


Crusade of Rt§cue (RX.) - 
St. Charles Junior Boys' Approved Behoof 
1 Brentwood, Essex 

HEADMASTER 

This new, purpose-built school will be opened about September 
1969. The headmaster will be expected to take up his post in 
April 1969. 

Thf school will eventually accommodate 90 boys living in three 
separate houses. It Is likely that some non-Catholtc boys will be 
accommodated. 

A detached 4-bedroomed house is available for the headmaster. 

Candidates should have good experience of the residential care 
Of disturbed children, should be familiar with developments in 
their treatment and rehabilitation and should be appropriately 
qualified 

Salary £2,430 - £75 - £2,730 

Application forms and further particulars may be obtained 
from: 

The Administrator 

Crusade of Rescue 

73 St. Charles Square 

London, W10 


Confederation of 
BritlBh Industry 

The Economic Directorate lsquires 
a Junior economist to Join a team 

E ased In the study of economic 
cien affecting the Interests of 
ustiy The main qualification 
required is evidence of strong 
academic ability In economics such 

able to write well and to work 
hard The vacancy will probably 
be filled by a recent sraduate, but 
more expei ienced applicants will 
be considered Commencing salary 
will depend on qualifications and 
experience with good prospects of 
advancement 

Apply, with curriculum vitae to 
The Economic Director, CBI, 21 
Tothlll Street London SW 1 


Institute of 
Community Studies 


Applications are invited from aocial 
scientists ops rational researchers or others 
with ralevsnt experience for the post of 
Research Officer, to work on an axperiment 
into the provision of an aldsd telephone 
service for handicapped people In Hull _ 
The Research Officer’s task will be to guttle 

■alary will be on the university lecture! *i 
or asslsant lecturer’s scale, depending on 
age and expei lence Please write for 
- - -- -— ■— ' smuts 


research vacancies In different fields, over 
the next few months and anvone who 
might be interested is Invited to write 
preliminary letter giving information i 
him or herself 


EAST MIDLANDS QAS BOARD 

OPERATIONAL 

RESEARCH 

The Board have recently oatabliahod a Corporate Planning Dtpertment 
to develop long-range plana to cover all activities and to provide 
oorvicoa to monogoment including operational research Studies 
currently under investigation ere inventory control, transport utilisation, 
davalopmant of long-range planning model end gas demand prediction 
There are vacancies at Headquarters, Leicester, for 

OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH OFFICER 

(REF. NO. AT.56) 


Applicants should have several years* industrial or commercial 
axparienca including proven success m OR projects and have e 
relevant degree or equivalent professional qualification 
Salary in a range rielng to C2.4B0 per annum 

ASSISTANT OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH OFFICERS 

(REF. NQ. AT.80) 

to undertake or participate in 0 R projects and co-ordinate the efforts 
of supporting staff as nsesasary 

Applicants should have soma 0 R experience and, preferably, a 
relevant degree or equivalent qualification 

Salary In a range rIcing to OMRS per pvtfMHjt. 

Detailed applications, quoting appropriate reference ho(») on both 
envelope and letter, should be sent to the Peraonnoi Manager, East 
Midlands Gee Beard, Oe Montfort Street Leicester, by September 13. 


EM 
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APPOINTMENTS 



to Join and work as member of a negotiating team engaged in purchases of natural gas, recording 
matters discussed and drafting agreements in consultation with legal advisers. 

Candidates should have sound experience of commercial administration and of negotiating at 
senior level. A degree in law, or economics with mathematical or statistical bias, or business 
studies would be an advantage. 

Preferred age 27-35. Salary will be commensurate with age and experience. 


Application forms (quoting Ref. No. PS/96) can be obtained 
from: The Appointments and Establishments Officer, 
The Gas Council, 69 Bryanstpn Street, London, W.1. 
Closing date for applications is the 17th September 1968. 


THE 

GAS COUNCIL 


Oxford College of 
Technology 

is& s^sassrssu.ABo* 

ATD. 

Senior Lecture la Business Finance/ 
fppiurf Boonaoiloa 

For work on decree and final 
piofealoaal courses. 

Salary Cl,180-18,M 6 

Furthar particulars and application 
IHg Pxfv g^iairfp al, f OoU fe of 



Errs 






Province of 
Nova Scotia, Canada 


Department of Trade and Industry 
Economics and Development Division 


SENIOR ECONOMIST 

QUALIFICATIONS—Graduate degrte in oconomict, preferably with 
spscialisstion in a hold rolatod to industrial location Compotones in 
modern statistics I methods and technology 

THE POSITION—To suptrvtso a small staff group in ths dsvolopmsnt of 
information, and analysis thereof, ralatod to tho industrial, trade and 
tourist rasaareh programmo of tho department To participate in the 
development and evaluation of programmes and poliolaa related thereto 
To provide taohmcal counsel and co-operate with other departments 
as warranted in the provision of a statistical aarvloa for the Pravinca 


TRANSPORTATION OFFICER 

QUALIFICATIONS—University training with epeoialiaetlon In the economic*' 
of transportation or a related field At least five years axparianea In a 
responsible position related to the above 

THE POSITIOft—Investigation of a wide range of transportation matters, 
including tho compilation and analysis of statistics, assessment of 
problems, evaluation of projects, formulation and analyaia of policy 


APPLY—Application forma may be obtained from Canadian Atlantia 
Provinces Office. SO Trafalgar Square, London WC2 


1 
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I*) 


university of Cape Town 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Senior Lecturers , Lecturers and 
Junior Lecturers in Commerce 

Applications ere invited for appointments 
as Senior Lscturers, Lecturers or Junior 
Lecturers In the Denartment of 
Applicants for lectuSSSpIland senior 
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appointments 


Economist 

(Statistician) 

The New Zealand Meat Producers Board, engaged in 
international operations, invites applications for chal¬ 
lenging position Of BCONOMIST/STATISTICIAN in its 
European Headquarters Office in London. 

Age 21-25. Honours degree in Economics essential. Pre¬ 
vious business experience helpful. Working knowledge 


Emphasis upon statistical competence and analytic ability. 
Salary about £2,000. Annual reviews. Superannuation. 
Further experience in N.Z. after four successful years in 
London. Excellent career prospects, with administrative 
possibilities. 

Apply in GUARANTEED CONFIDENCE, stating contact 
telephone number, age, details education and qualifica¬ 
tions, names of firms, positions held with dates and 
salaries. Reference: E.E.S, 115. Short-listed applicants can 
expect to receive acknowledgment within fourteen days 
of receipt of application. 

Dr. P. S. de Q. Cabot, Chairman, 

P. S. CABOT A COMPANY LTD., 

37-41, Bedford Row, London, WC1 


ROWE, SWANN & CO. 


INVESTMENT ADVISER 

To manage private clients’ portfolios Applicants should preferably 
be professionally or academically qualified and have at least several 
years first class experience. Excellent conditions, prospects, salary 
and non-contributory pension. 

Apply in confidence to 

THE MANAGER 

Rowe, Swann & Co., Augustine House, Austin Friars, EC2. 
Telephone 01-588 6262. 



w m\\ 


Planing Assistant 

An Economic Assistant is required in the Co-ordination and 
Planning Department of The Gas Council. He will be respon¬ 
sible to the Assistant Director of Co-ordination and Planning, 
and will be required to undertake urgent research projects of 
short duration and to prepare reports on them. Research will be 
concerned mainly with the investment planning and capital 
development programmes of the Gas Industry. 

Applicants should be between 24 and 30 years of age, and 
possess a university degree in economics and statistics. 
Experience of post-graduate research and a knowledge of 
operational research methods are essential. Salary will be 
commensurate with age and experience. 


Application forms can be obtained from:- 

Th« Appctotmccts end 
Establishments Officer, 
lbs Gas Ceaacll, 

VI Iryanstei Street “ 
leaden, 1M* 

Qaotiao ref: CP/7S 
bidding date for appttchfbns Is the 31 st September 1968. 


THE 
GAS COUNCIL 



We are an organisation prominent in 
British industry and with subsidiaries in 
Scandinavia, continental Europe and 
Australasia. The Company, which has 
a record of continuous growth and 
profitability, places the highest value on 
the important work of its O.R. Department. 

We are now seeking an outstanding man 
to lead its further development to wider 
fields of application and to see proposals 
through to implementation. He will be 
an honours graduate, preferably in Maths 
or Science, with at least 5 yelars O.R. 
experience, including management of O.R. 
project teams. Age probably about 30-36. 
Above all, we are looking for a man with 
the personal qualities and the ambition to 
move on to general management through 
successful leadership achievement in 
O.R. work. Starting salary is negotiable 
in the region of £4,000 p.a. and there are 
real prospects of rapid advancement for 
the right map. Location is London. 
Existing staff have been informed. 

Please send replies to Box No, 2235 
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present 66), a Senior Fellow for an initial 
period of live years, thereafter he may 
nq reappointed until retiring ate. 

A Profeaaorlal Fellow or Senior Fellow 
la entitled to one year's study leave on 
full pay, plus a contribution towards 
travel and other expenses, in every six 
years’ service 

Superannuation is on the FSSU pattern 
with supplementary benefits Reasonable 
travel expenses are paid and assistance 
with housing Is provided. 


Further particulars may be obtained 
from the Association odjOammonwealth 

ssim ar&as® aES “ ,h 

Applications close on October it, 1968 

The Acting Head of the Department, 
Professor a. w. Phillips, will also to 
happy to correspond with any intending 
applicant who wants to discuss ths 
work of the Department 



BUSINESS 


Translation Rights 


ECONOMISTS, STATISTICIANS, SOCIOLOGISTS 

Education Research Personnel 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Ottawa, Canada 

Salaries from $7,500 to $18,646 depending on 
qualifications and experience 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics is a federal agency whose function is to compile, analyse and 
publish statistical information on the ecdnomic, commercial, financial, industrial and social activities 
and conditions of the people of Canada and to conduct a census of population, merchandising and 
agriculture of Canada at periodic intervals. 

Openings are immediately available for economists, mathematicians, statisticians, sociologists and 
education research personnel, in the following Branches of the Bureau * 

ECONOMIC ACCOUNTS BRANCH 

Balance of Payments, International Investment, Financial Flows, Industrial Output Measure¬ 
ment, National Accounts 

INTEGRATION AND DEVELOPMENT STAFFS 

Econometric Research 

Manpower and Labour Mobility Studies 

Mathematical Surveys and General Survey Systems 

Computer Applications Research 

Regional Economic Studies 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATISTICS BRANCH 
Population Projection Techniques 
Demographic Concepts and Analysis 
Public Health; Criminology 
Consumer Finance Research 

Statistical Input for Regional Development Programmes 

Surveys of Higher Education, Elementary and Secondary, Adult and Vocational Training 
Agricultural Economics 

ECONOMIC STATISTICS BRANCH 

Retail Prices, Consumer Expenditure Surveys, Industrial Prices 
External Trade Analysis 
Market Analysis 

Aviation, Road and Rail Transportation 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS BRANCH 5 _ ^ 

Corporation Financial Operations, Capital Investment Surveys, Foreign Investment in Canada 
Public Finance 


QUALIFICATIONS 

university graduation, : 


university graduation, preferably at the port-graduate level, inehtdlnc economic*, commerce, mathematics or 
sociology Experience In induetry, finance, university teaching or government witttiln the broad field* of 
developmental, analytic and reveaich • activities l* required. 

CAREER DEVELOPMENT AND ADVANCEMENT _ M 

Phallenglng opportunities are offered to those who are capable of career development. There Is alqo wide 
scope for advancement for those with demonstrated ability and Initiative. 

BENEFITS 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has a wide range of employee benefits including generous relocation, vacation, 
sickness and disability allowances, 37| hour week and many other attractive feature*. 

1 HOW TO APPLY 

Applications and curriculum vitae should be addressed to 
Personnel Attache, 

Office of Hltfi Commissioner for Canada, 

Canada House, 

London, SW1, 

ENGLAND. 

Please refer to Competition Number 68-430-28. • 



for further 

announcements see pages 
6 and 75 to 77 


EDUCATION 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Boos.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the Univmit 
of London. Alio Accountancy, Secretaryship 
Law. Costing, Banking. Insurance. 
Marketing, G.O.S. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subjects Including ths 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course 
Write today for details or advice, stating 
subjects In which interested, to i 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, EC4 Tel.: 01-848 6676. 

(Founded 1910.) 


Study at Home 

sxwtfs 1 asauMf 

B So. Icon.. B.A.. BJBc.. lA^B.. also 
Diplomas, Certificates, Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional teams. Prospectus Free from 
E w. Shaw Fletcher. D.BB., LL.B., 
Dept P17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <*•> hm> 


A PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 


QUALIFICATION FOR YOU 
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Chemistry is 
man's best friend. 

No other sector of science and industry renders 
greater service to the needs and comforts of man. 
Take a basic thing like food. Many people would 
be eating less if it weren't for chemical ferti¬ 
lizers. And imagine a kitchen bare of plastics or 
aluminum. Or, for that matter, dentistry without 
anesthetics. At its extensive research and man¬ 
ufacturing facilities, Showa Denko is actively 
engaged in making chemistry render even greater 
service to man. Listed below are our main prod¬ 
uct lines. We may be just the ones who can 
make chemistry an even better friend of yours. 


SHOWA DENKO K.K. 

34, Shlba Miyamotocho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: SECIC TOKYO 

O Aluminum O Ferroalloys O Abrasives 'iQ>.Electrode# Synthetic 
Resins O Petrochemicals O Inorganic Chemicals O Fertilizers O Ag¬ 
ricultural Chemicals O Cases O Atomic Reactor Materials 


THE ECONOMIST 
Subscription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdon Street London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 


1 Vaar by Surfaca Mail 
Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US$19.S0 


1 Year by Air 

The airmail aervice is available in 
ell countries and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the cheeper 
airfreight service, which it only 
available in the countries 
Indicated below:. 


Airfreight 

Europe 

£9.6.0 


Europe 

Whole of 

Belgium 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria 

Greece 

Turkey 

Gibraltar 

Malta 


UnrfL flmerfrto 

iWmi Mwvnoi 

USA m.80 93640 

Canada $29.60 $16.40 

Mexico npne Man. Fes. 420 


North Africa and Middle lift 

&V '&X > 


West Africa 

Airfreight 

Airmail 

Whola area 

£13.16.0 

Nigeria 

£10.6.0 


East and Southern Africa 
Indian 6ub Continent 

end 

Whole area 


£13.16.0 

Ceylon 

India 

£11.6.0 


Kenya 

S. Africa 
Tanzania 
Uganda 

aa 

tf 


Far East and 

1 

| 


Hongkong 

£13.16.0 


Burma 

none 

£13.16.0 

Mile ye 
Thailand 


•• 

Vietnam 

Australia 

Chine 


£14.16.0 

Japan 

New Zealand 
Philippines 



South and Central America 



£13.16.0 

Student Hate 

Britain and 


Surface 

£4.0.0 

Beet of World 

USA US S1S.60 


The tanemlst Quarterly 

Surface 

Index 


Annual Subscription 

£1.0.0 



US $2.80 
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BATTLE OF BRITAIN 



Thousandt of our finest men and women in the Royal 
Air Force* have given their service, their health, and 
in many cases, their Hves for their-Country and in defence 
of Freedom, Today many of them and their dependants 
are in urgent need of the R.A.F. Association** Wefflue 
Service. -Please give all you can for the Emblem on Wings 
day or send a donation direct to Hsadquartwrs* 


WEAR THIS JIHSLCM 
ON SATURDAY 


Wings Appeal 

SEPTEMBER »th-l 4 «h 1*48 

(INCORPORATED SY ROYAL, CHARTER) 
(REGISTERED UNDER THE WAR CHARITIES ACT. 1940 
AND THE CHARITIES ACT. I960) 

PROCEEDS TO BE DEVOTED TO CHARITABLE « WELFARE PURPOSES 



Space donated by :—The Economist 



SomBOEMG707320C 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft. 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Cairo with Kuwait, the Arabian Gulf, Pakistan, India, Iran and Aden. 
Also Athens/Kuwait/Athens. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

T.l.phon. 1 10NDQN 01-499 7681. MANCHESTER 061-QEA-7891. PARIS 7046856. 

PRANKPURT 234*4 OBNEVA 231SS5. ATHCNS 224.232 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 
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The right information at the right time 



For decision makers in industry, research, finance and government, a 
thoroughgoing techno-economic Information system is a necessity. 

SOS have launched just such a service, based on a new concept of infor¬ 
mation handling. The SDS service offers: 

Flexibility the subscriber buys only what he needs. 

Economy the SDS tariff is highly competitive and there are no 
hidden extra charges. 

C o nv enienc e information gathered from all over the world reaches the 
subscriber through a single source — SDS. 

Ti me li ness the service is continuous. New data is swiftly checked, 
processed and passed on to the subscriber. 

SDS has in preparation techno-economic information projects covering, 
internationally, all major areas of industrial activity. Two allied services 
are already available: 

1. CHEMICAL PLANT CONTRACTING INTELLIGENCE 

2. CHEMICAL INDUSTRY TRADE INTELLIGENCE 

For detailed specification of these services —and the tariff — please 
complete and mail the form below. 



Please send detailed specification and tariff for the SDS Chemical 
Plant Contracting Intelligence and Chemical Industry Trade 
Intelligence. 

Please keep me informed of all additional SDS cervices as they 
become available. 

Nam* i I, .1 r Raelllmi . 


cm 

cn 
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Organisation 
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I 
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Organisation Addre ss . 


da......... . . . 

r 



1M.No. 



Summit House Glebe Way ! 
WM Wickham BR40SL [ 
JJrilted Kingdom 
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LEAD FROM STRENGTH 


.. • whan you order flow control equip¬ 
ment for world-wide operations. 

The strongest move you can make in 
the area of flow control equipment... 
is to order from the strongest source 
in the world . . . Crane. We offer the 
most complete line of valves,' pumps 
and fluids handling equipment avail¬ 
able anywhere. 

Crane plants in Australia and England 
can be most profitable sources of sup¬ 


ply—where logistics and economics of 
the source are advantageous to buyers 
with Far East destinations. 

Whatever the destination, we make the 
equipment available from the supply 
point rngsS Profitable to ygg, based on 
price, geographical locations, delivery, 
and currency payment. For prompt ac¬ 
tion, telephone John Kinnane at Crane 
Co. World Headquarters, 212 752- 
3600. 


THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OF CRANE 

CraneCOu. World Headquarters, 300 Park 
Avenue, Naw York, U.S.A. Austr alia: Crane 
Australia Pty. Ltd., Sydnay. Canadls: Crane 
Canada Ltd., Montraal. England: Crane Ltd., 
London. Franca: Crana S.A., Paris. Germany: 
Crane G.rh.b.H., Dusseidorf. Holland: Crane 
Nederland , N. V. Deventer. Mex ico: Crane- 
Darning da Mexico, Monterrey, N.L. South 
Africa: Crane-Glenfield (So. Air.) (Pty.) Ltd., 
Benoni. Spain: Crane-FISA, S.A., Bilbao. 

CRANE 
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The old grey TUC 

This week’s Trades Union Con¬ 
gress at Blackpool shows that 

Low's old carthorse can’t be left 

to be run at its leaders’ whim, 
free of legal constraints, page ty. 
The Blackpool debates indicated 
the depths of disillusionment into 
which everyone—left, right, 
centre, bureaucracy—has sunk, 
page 24. The habitual confusion 
of labour relations in Britain per¬ 
sists. but was of course not 

discussed at Blackpool, page 26. 




And now the reaction 

There’s probably no need for 
Nato to put more troops into 
Germany now, but those Russian 
tanks in Bohemia mean that it 
must be ready to get reinforce¬ 
ments there fast if they’re needed, 
page 20. The Czechs face the 
fact that nothing really counts 
against tanks, page 33. The 
invasion as it rame over their 
radio, page 34. Are the Czechs 
going to be used as economic 
guinea pigs ? page 38. One thing’s 
sure: this crisis won’t unite 

western Europe any more than 
last year’s Middle East w r ar did, 
page 21. 
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Need 20,000 have died? 

It isn’t inevitable that earth¬ 
quakes should wreak such havoc 
as Iran’s latest did. The poor 
parts of the world, where they 
mostly occur, are not going to 
put up with this sort of thing 
much longer, page 66. And even 
if Britain doesn’t have earth¬ 
quakes, it needs a single organisa¬ 
tion to prepare against the dis¬ 
asters it docs get. What about 
the army ? page 23, 




The man with a past 

It could be the Ides of September 
for Nasser’s chances of keeping 
the Egyptians behind him, page 
22. 


Success at Basle ? 

This weekend the Basle bankers’ 
club is expected to tie up the 
settlement on London’s sterling 
balances. But riot everybody is 
happy about it, page 65. 


Times change 

Roy’s (the other<one) revolution: 
The Times and the Daily Mirror 
make an , odd pair of front; 
runners foj Fleet Street, page 67. 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Othw Notfett jm ptgtt 95 to 98 



No. Not for the one 
weVegotinmind. 

We need a top marketing man to 
head up the international marketing 
operations of our professional and 
businessman's library and information 
service. A service comprising 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia, the 
Pergamon World Atlas, the Illustrated 
Oxford Universal Dictionary 
and many other specially prepared 
reference books and information 
services. He’s got to have a superb 
record in recruitment training and 
motivating of salesmen. And,probably, 
he's got to be good enough to justify 
a salary and commission of £25,000. 



If ypu think you can, 
wrlteiotonfidence to: 
Rob%rtMaxwell, mc, mp, 
Chairtnai^J, 

Intarnatiq<»il Learning Systems 
Cor^,rC!l|^ Limited; 
4/5Fitzr0y Square, London W1 


General 

Management 


• the techniques of modern business manage¬ 
ment arc being increasingly applied to the 
marketing branches of this large British enter¬ 
prise, whose turnover is around ^6 om. per 
annum. 

• a marketing man with ample line experience 
is needed to become General Manager of a 
retailing subsidiary where assets are now worth 
about ^ 2 M. 

• His first task will be to manage the business 
so that its earnings establish it firmly within 
the upper decile of profitability for the trade. 
This will provide the springboard for its 
growth, and for his career. 

• three facts must be clear from his record of 
prior achievement: first, that he does well in 
an environment where full market rents arc 
charged against profit in assessing profitability; 
second, that he has run a business which 
depends upon people working well in widely 
dispersed small groups; third, that he is 
sensitive to, and articulate about, the needs of 
discriminating customers. 

• he can be paid up to^io.ooo per annum, but 
the consultant wishes also to consider young 
candidates whose record will not yet justify 
this level of starting pay. 

Write in confidence tqH m as the group's 
advisers. Nothing will be disclosed without 
permission. Letters, should be addressed 
toko.Oates, * . • 


JOHkmAbC & PARTNERS 

, ' V’ tfBLBCTTON) LTD 

>« LONDON ,WI 


















television transmitter* 
Philip* record* 

Philip* miffere' lamp* 
Philip* gearbox** lor small 
electric motor* 

Philip* bulb* lor special 
applications 
Philip* shaving toads 
Philip* dial lamp* 

Philip* trigger tuba* 

Philip* ^otpttai mwroom- 
mumcfi. m ayatam* 
fhihpt sub-earner/bum- 
keying generator 
Philip* Flasher lamp* 

Philip* gas-filted ■WUpt'iing 
diode* i ii, 

Philip* carbon potentto- 
meter* 

Philip* magnetic cot* 
memonea 


I Philips wirewound 
pottnlinmetere 
Philip* runway liglu 
Philips ultrasonic di 
Philips 11" vht port 
ret lot ccw (025 Imr 
Philip* yaria* inslrui 
and secretary circui 
Philip* waldmg arg> 
r Philips It” vhf tala 
| table set for ecu (0: 
system 

Philips load potanth 
I Philip* argon lor 
me andesoanl lamp* 

> Philips quartz cryiU 
and (rystal liltei* 
Philips pooka* mam 
| dictation unit* 

Philips RUb'aaaamb 
electronic organs 
, Philip* 1B” vnf dua 

portable tv ut lor c 
(fl?*) Imas) syilarn 
, Philips maonatic co 

magnetic atorage a< 
components 
Philip* low voltage 
floodlighting lamp* 
theatres 

; Philip* dual t r swit 

' Philip* Mokward w 

! oacillator* 

| Philip* electronic* t 

; Philip* educational 

; Philip* epkeope len 

Philip* medical tala' 
l and videoraeording 

! Philip* protection la 

! (horizontal) 

Philip* alereo radiof' 
j Philip* disc seal trio 

Philips pr* ampliliai 
J monitoring equipmr 

i Philip* luma lamps 

{ Philips exhaust tub* 

| Philip* collapsable 

I hoodhatrdryer* 


Philip* ignitrana 
Philip* warning machine* 
Philips current-indicator 
lamps 

Philip* linear maeauring 
system 

Philip* snor-numancal 
control for maohint toot* 
Philip* aucreU lamp* 

Phtkp* emoftwi jgpenirty 

PWJip* l*mp* for med<fcl , 

^hlRpilm stereo radio* 
Ptulip* channel combining 
unite 

Philip* enii-coinoidanc* 
guard counter tube* 

Philip* locomotive 
headlight lampa 
Philip* *t*t*o record* 
Phdips gleas bead* 

Philip* beoutyset* 

Philip* aerodrome lamp* 
Philips industrial rectifying 
tuba* 


for ihduitnal purjtf 
Philip* curling *et 
Philip* bimet al r*t< 
PhiliptgitfWiH 


Philip* all-view flwvebdxM 
Philip* car radio* witn 
compact cassette player* 
Philip* gallium arsenide 
diode* 

Philips ballasts f nr 
Mluomucent lamp* 

■bnilipt vht. uhf and sht 
Hbptams for abort. or 
gheul iranamission ot 
I'( .channel taiephona and 
Riband signal* (radar, 
eion) 

* language courses on 
. J* and minicassette* 

I*. is ballast* tor 

rated, ewitchsiart 
eted fluorescent lamps 
.ips silicon rectifier diode* 
■lips laminated materiel 


(£ output tr, MffZlr" b 


Philip* plasltH' 1 ’ 
Philip* tiairinmmer 


Philips controlled avalanche 
diodes 

Philip* double-band 
protector* 

Philips IL m/iB rapid-Mart 


Philip* ep muncasMTias 
Philip* egg tray* 

Philips automatic washing 
machine* 

Philips lamp tranalormare 
Philips piezomda 
Philip* Btart/slop ramota 
control unit* tor tape 
recorders 

Philips automatic x ray 
spectrometer* 

Philips radiotome 
Philips hpl mercury 
fluorescent lamps 
Philips line output trans- 
lormara 

Philip* eleetrotytto 
capacitors 

Philips magnetic recording 

tape 

Philip* belt-weighing 
integrator 

Philip* universal bucky 
stand 

Philips am/fm dock radio* 
Philip* puiiopnones 
(portable radio-ttlsphonee) 


thyristor* 

Philips correction coil* 

Philip* rectifier tuck* and 
module* 

Philips tape duplicators 
Philip* outside broadcast 
vans 

Philips welding tramfoimen 
Philips ballast* for TL m(f)/rs 
lamp* 

Philip* phMOMrwtlva 
device* 

Phikpt mounting and 
cooling accessories 
Philips multi-channel 

Philip* hydrogen Idled pulse 
modulator* 

Philip* message repeater 

Philip* »tud welding gun '• 
and cartridga* 

Philip* dental x-ray Unit 
with accessories 
Philips electronic apparatus 
lor regulating the luminous 


Philip* industrial heating 
magnetron* 

Philips battery record 
changer* 

Philip* equipment for 
automatic processing of 
radar information 
Philips phenolic ruin* 

Philip* floocKrubber* end 
polishers 
Philip* hpr lamp 
Philip* potentiometer* 

Philips video mixer* 

Philips audio power 
tetrode* 

Philip* industrial conductivity 
transmitter 
Philipabanery record 

a rs on bee# 

is display units, remote 
convol equipment end radar 
plotting system* 

Philips moulding powders 
Philips frying pen 
Philips sunlamp mlu 


(vertical) 

Philips measuring 6 f 

Philips film strips 
Philips tubular projr . C 
lamps r 

Philips noise diodes 
Philips concept film f 

Philip* pin-bsie prr 
Inmp" r 

Philips frequency mi 
Philips cine ■ and X 1 _ 

tiuoiographic samei * 

Philips mirror condr 
lamp! t 

Philips all-transistor 
battary-oparaiad po / 

radiograms “ 

Philips television in . 

aquipmem 1 

Philips lamp* for na 
gauge film and hnrr 
apparatus 

Philips tubing and r 
various types of 
Inr special purposetbHIPI 
Philips thyratrons 
Philips functional music 
reproducers 
Philip* train lamps 
Philips small thyratrons 
Philips dictation machines 
Philips tap* recorders 
Philips tempt for optical 
signaling 

Philips audio control duke 
Philips Jullvjuianutioeo2 


getting the bugs out: 
how Philips help 
fill empty tummies 

Sixty-six out of every 100 people in 
the world are hungry. Now. A lot of them 
are children who - if they live long 
enough - will never have enough to eat, 
or adequate clothes to wear. 

More appalling facts: Insects and plant 
diseases consume 35% of the world s 
wheat, 40% of the potatoes, 60% of the 
cotton. Products which ought to be 
harvested for man. Philips are 
deeply involved in the war on hunger and 
cold. Their Pharmaceutical Chemical 
Products Division (Philips Duphar) 
makes acaricides to destroy mites on 
cotton and fruit, fungicides to defeat 
potato diseases, selective weed killers 
to give useful plants room to grow. 

And myriads of other products that guard 
the health of man, animal and plant. 


'■'* . s > 

" 1 V,- 'V at 4^ sAiJ 


Philips all-transistor hi fi 
stereo tuner amplifiers 
Philips hi transmitters for all 
modes of ttansmission. 
including ssb, dab, tab and 
ftk 

Philips reflector ir heat lamp* 
for industrial purpose* 

Philip* projection c r. tube* 
Philips diract vision picture 
tube* 

Philips cireoptrons 

■loudspeaker 


Philips TL x temps 
Philips zaner diodes 
Philips lenses 
Philip* complete sound 
systems 

Philips slimline temps 
Philip* rectifier diodes 
Philips gold bonded diodes 
Philip* audio tap* recorders 
for studio us* 
Phduij^oiwergenc* units 


Philips spmdryer 
Philips airport lamps 
Philips terroxcube 
transducers 

Philips connection cabins 
for tape rocordars 
Philips semi-automatic 
x-ray spectrometers 
Philips at stabilizer modules 
Philips Cerdiopan 631 
Philips super action* TL lamps 
Ph.lir- 


Philip* shaving head! 
Philips dial temps 
Philips trigger tubes 
Philip* hospital intercom¬ 
munication systems 
Philip* sub-carner/buret* 
keying generator 
Philip* timber lamps 
Philip* gaa-iilted switching 
diodes 

Philip* carbon potentio¬ 
meter* 

Philip* magnetic core 
■none* 

*i battery r 


Philips thyristor tugger 
trensformer* 

Philip* Tharmocoax miniature 
thermocouple wire 
Philip* battaiy/mams 
Philip* electrophone* 

10 cm and 

26 cm a>r traffic control and 


the doctor’s steadfast 
friends, by Philips 


aj^HEtrbnlc load cell* 

! ^■n-rey tubes 

film-processing 

HChparbaUasti for mercury 
r #nfl sodium temps 
Philip* dimmer* 

, Philip* roonoqhrqm# and 
oWbursnwUlDn«idrranalMW 
Philip* sutomsticiira weight 
compensator 
Philip* universal polytom* 
Philip* automatic record 
players for bulldmg-ln 
Philip* hf receiving equip- 


The operating theatre is tense, the operation delicate. 
The medical team works with undivided concentration 
against a steady background flow of vital 
data: patient's blood pressure, temperature, 
respiration rate, heartbeat. Because Philips 
equipment is on tht team, watching, later, in the 1 
recovery room* another Philips watchdog wJH 
give all the surveillance that intensive-care ** 

patients need. Not only announcing trouble 
almost before it starts, but announcing it to A 
the people and departments who will have M 
to take action. These two systems Jw 

by Philips are the medical Ag*"* \ 

profession's trouble-shooters, . JK, 

L on hand just in case. ^^K*v*ov#n» 


recorders 

Philips matrix plan** and 
•racka 

Philip* cte*k typ* dictation 
machine* 

Philip* 1B"vhf/uhf dual 
purpose portable tv set tar 
ccir (626 Unas) system 
Philips fully automatic 
telegraph exchanges 
Phlllpui-ray diffraction 
camern 

Philip* ■Imutetor/therapy 
localizer 

Philips aupar-blgh-preasum 

putead mercury temps app 
Philips iron vane switched 

Philips stereo raal-to-real 
re recorden 

ips midget loudspeaken 
ia 400-ohannel pulse* 
lid* analyser 
VnslMo nxed 

mintracardiac 
■ironic organs > 
Krona metering 


3 rBt 

Philip* fl- to 2?nn 

carrier sysian,,^ 
coaxial, esm,?;* 

pSS” 

Phlipi luv gw,,,’ 
Philips flxM ar , d ^ 
mains tranilom*! 
Philips decoa*!^ 

colour wsvslon,., 
PMipt •nv.r 0nW( 
cooling system 
Phi ips universal „ 

ESS" 

nWOl With diirnii 

Philip* moduim.,,, 

nm dot srediQ so. 

Philips tungshr,,. 



ianuaia 

i high-fidelity r*cord 


■ -S 


industria^ te^. 

Philips autorriAl^ 
changer 

Philip* •uiomobclHB^ 
changer* for butjdmgreBfc 

aaairssrT 

equipmant 
Phritp* tungsten wire 
Philips wmdowfan* 

Philtp* bn-oxide sodium 
lamp* snx 

Philips variable capacitor* 
Philip* Rtumbicon colour 


frequhnev jwbrew 
Philip* cm*, and TO mm 
fluotogrephfc camera* 


Philip* camar* support* 
Phihpr tripod* 

PhMpa eoldcabrnet* 

Philip* ponsbla tranuaterlaad 
radiation monitor 
Philip* ceramic pick-up 
heagtfor high-fidelity 

Philip* apeach and duplex 


Philips hoodhairdrybre 

Phi kps main* record changer 

Philip* punohed-tep* 
exchanges with electro- 
megnanc MprsQa circuit*. 


Philip* positive f 
coaniciant them 
Philips coloui in 
Philips nr nqueii 
Philips «-r*y m 
supsrlicial inteir 
daaptherapy 
Philips cat re j* 
Philips losdmg l 
loading coil etc 
Philips af psnioi 
Philips fluortJt# 
Philips auloinW' 
changer 
Philips tmiuenu 
Philips change 1 
Philips crystal u" 
heads 

Philips 7'Slsne 
6 element lor 9 
Philips wstsrJ'P 
Philips high vo i' 
hall-wavs reel''" 
Philips deuMno; 1 
mercury opectra 1 
Philips pholo 
detectors , 
Philips high-l'dr 
low-nois* t*P cS 
Philips isrs B**' 
philips hllmm |,r 
Philip* miciow'' 
Philips crystal 
with dismanil »t 
stereophonic 
Philips each* 
capacity and'w' 
and tor all W' 
networ* 

Philips sodwm 

Philips forem^ 

high-pra*wt* m 
temps sp 
philips IsmP 
Philips moMf 

tape recorosn 

pffisjssa 

for enatflV 
maasuremah*' 
PhiHps skr-e^ 

writing *l>^f„ 

•=gs 

nsaqu 1 ^ 
mfe 

impedansj^ 
phiM griii 

assSsa 





lamp* (or 


roducti 
jbf ppt corn 
wintmg studs 
hone connec- 
teps recorders 
i microscope 
iltistirufard 
lortsbl* tv set 
E /81 times 
i system 


iltntindsrd 
it consoles lor 
11 times 
i system 
unrig receiving 
n equipment 


Philips Mode-ray tubes 
Philif B-voltage lamps 
Phili Bilded tag stript 


Philip 
Philips 
general 
Philips a 
Philips ee 
Philips X-le 
' — ports 


L« 



dirty old air and a fresh outlook 

You live in contaminated air. Your probably spend 
too much time sitting down out of reach of the sunlight. 
Your hair lacks lustre and every now and then your skin 
turns greasy or dry or pale. Well, you're not the only one. 
All over the world people have the same problems. 

So Philips, whose activities span the world, have 
developed the world’s biggest range of electrical 
personal care equipment. Everything from humidifiers, 
sunlamps, creams and beauty sets to hair curlers 
and driers. To help get the health back in, not just on. 
Philips believe you ought to put your best face forward. 
And that nothing improves the outlook like 
knowing you're well-groomed. 


Pmlipa baHasis tor 
ttuoraecent lamp* 

Pniltpa vhl, uhf and ahf 
ayanma tor ahop- or 
lormhaul transmission of 
•fti-channel lalapnone and 
.hand signal* (radar. 


raoorda and muwoaaatttaa 
Philip* ballasts for 
prahaatad. awitettatart 
operated fluorescent lampa 
Philips ailicoi. racttfiei diodaa 
Philips IsminatM material 
~ r or textile has* 


^•TmMraph.-»tart 
jdMtsnt lamp* 
mm aaturatad diodaa for 
Hi In itabilising circuits 
•hilipi protectors tor 
(canning 


""nHipa physio Cordiopan 


■ Philip* T1. 1 

flux nuoraacawH^ 
Philips samicondM 

SlniiipVpulsad dit^frj 
^ttna and pulsate* 


PTl (f)/r. rapld'iiart 


^■a itsbili. 
^^^pPonvfi mod 
'TWMpdMnoicai lamps 
Philips rectifying tubes 
transmitting purposes 
Philips functional m< 
programmes j 

Philips synchro'' 

Philips bulwM^^Emdeseent 
and discharge lamps 
Philips rechargeable 
Phlhshave shavart 
Philips voltage reference 
tubes 

Philips festive illumination 
lamps 

Philips loudhailora 
Philips stepping motors 
Philips programme selectors 
Philips rvflactionacopa 
Philips ComptaluK lamps 
Philips voltage stabilisers 
Philips control panels 
Philips sound delay 
equipment 

Philips Compteluxflood 
color lamps 

Philips decade counter/ 
selection tubas 
Philips wireless rf paging 
systems 

Philips transceivers 
Philips Attralux lamps 
Philips character indicating 
tubes 

Philips pleromagnetki; 
ceramics 

Philips products of 
tharmosetting'and thermo¬ 
plastic matenels 
Philips quartz ir heat lamps 
for industrial purposes 
Philips curling set 
Philips bimetal, ralay 
Philips quartz tr lampa tor 
copying purposes 
Philips ralay tubaa 
Philips 36/70-mm protectors 
Philips automatic cTariflara 
Philips quartz liaatora tor 
comfort heating 
Philips neutron generator 
tubes 

Philips monochrome end 
colour large-screen teievis.on 

f*hi{dM < rnagneiic filters 
Philips fm tuners 
Philips electrocardiographs 
Philipa neon glow lamps 
Philips all-transistor Hi-fi 
stereo amplifiers 
Philips transistorised and 
channelised Itf receiver 


PhilbMiMlfnr condenser 
lampa 

Philips all-transistor, 
battery-operated portable 
. radiograms 

Philips television studio 
equipment 

Philips lamps for narrow 
gauge film and home cinema 
apparatus 

Philips tubing and rod from 
various types of glass and 
fnr special purposes 
Pnilips thyratrone 
Philips functional music 
reproducers 
Philips train lamps 
Philips smell thyratron* 

Philips dictation machines 
Philios tape recorders 
Philips lamps for optical 
signaling 

Philips audio control desks 
Philips fully automatic co2 
welding stations A 

Philips physiotherapy M 

apparatus M 

Pmlips tnyroid phantom M 

Philips all-view gloveboxes^B 
Philips car radios with ^B 

compact cassatta players ^B 

Pmlips gallium arsenide ^B 

diodes H 

Pmlips ballasts tor H 

fluorescent lamps ■ 

Pmlips vhf. unf and ahf B 

syatams tor ahort- or q 

longnaul transmission of 
mufil-channel telephone and 
wideband signals (radar, 
television) 

Pmlips language courses on 
records ana musteeaienes 
Philips bailaata tor 
preftoatad, awitcnstsrt 
operated fluorasoant lampa 
Philips silicon ractifiar diodaa 
Philips lammatad material 
on paper or textile baae 
Philips mixers 
Philips controlled avalanche 


jfBend lot ventricul jpV 
and cerebral <*r 
.^(Wiogrephy 

.or? Philips central aerial syeteme 
Philips nation wide . 
telecommunication network* 
Philips glase-tc metal seals 
Philips apron floodlights 
Philips mounting brackets. 
Philips static-type constant- 
current regulators 
Philips radioisotope 

. Philips reflaclonr heat lampa 
tor rearing of animals 
Philips air-transistor hi-fi 
stereo tuner amplifiers 
Philips ht transmitters for all 
modes of transmission, 
including sab. dab. isb and 


■yster* WjfW 

phniofesMl 

Philipt'K’i.fiW 


OH 


Philip* sound column* for 
indoor and outdoor use 
Philipa modular pula*- 
generator 

Philips Philmea lamps 
Philip* instrument cathode- 
ray tuba* 


P*P%Hp. ractiher stacks and 

? 'S’ hihpMap# duplicators 
„ A ., .'hilips outside broadcaat 

jfihtUPP * Philips welding transformers 
IJHpsf* Philips bailaata for TL tn(f)/ra 

" Philips photosensitive 

ir Philipa mounting and 

cooling aceeaaoriaa 
Philips multi-ohanrM 
commumcstiona recerdora 
Philiot hvdrooen filled ouiae 


Philips Industrial haeting 
magnetrons ' 

Philips battery record 
changers 

Philip* equipment tor 
automatic processing of 
radar information 
Philips phenolic reemi 
Philips flooracrubbar* end 
polishers 
Philips hpr lamp 
Philip* potentiometers 
Philips video mixers 
Philips audio power 
tetrodes 

Philiot industrial conductivity 


Philips automatic washing 
machines 

Philips lamp transtotmera 
Philips piaroxide 
Philipa atart/siop remote 
control units for tepe 
recorders 

Philipa automatic x-ray 
spectrometers 
Philips radlotemo 
Philips hpl mercury 
fluorescent lampa 
Philipa Un* output trans¬ 
formers 

Philips electrolytic 
capacitors 

Philip* magnetic recording 
taps 

Philips ball weighing 
integrator 

Philips universal bucky 
stand 

Philips am/lm dock radio* 
Philip* ponophones 
(portable radio telephones) 
Philips diamond tools 
Philips irons 

Philips linearity control units 
Philips hpk mercury 
ftlkWMrem reflector lampa 
Phifipapo|ya«t*r capacitors 
Philip* Compact vidicon 
cameras 

Philips potantiomatric 
amgla- and multi-channel 
recorder 

Philips examination Uhl* lor 
cardiovascular diagnostics 
Philips electronic engineer 
construction lute 
Philips aamapnona (radio 
cod* paging) receiver* 
Philips WHS 
Philip* .coffeemills end 
grinoeri 

PhHipa hplrh mercury 
reflector lamps 
Philipa paper capacitors 
Philips monochrome vidicon 
and Piumbicon cameras tor 
dosed circuit applications 
Philips atrip-chart recorders 
Philips borto-artenogreph 
Philip* mechanical engineer 
construction kit* 

Philipa fixed-station 
transmitters end receivers 
Philips aami-manutaci#*d . 


R 3 SBSOR 3 B. 

lamps 

Philips photoaansiiiva 
davtcas 

Philips mounting and 

philips multi-channel 
communications recorders 
Philips hydrogen filled puls* 
modulators 

Philips massage repeater 
systems 

Philips stud welding gun 
and cartridges 
Philip* dental x-ray unit 
with aceeaaoriaa 

tor regulating the luminous 
flux of TL m7rt lamps 
Philips car radios with 
compact cassatta recorders 
Philips transistor bailaata 
Philip* fitting tor caravan 
lighting 

Philips mabilophonaa (trans¬ 
portable radiotelephones) 
Philips micro-nhokas 
Philips lampholders and 
starterholders 

Philips copperplated malarial 
Philips blenders 
Philips starters 
Philips integrated circuits 
(linear and digital) 

Philips gas-discharge temp* 
Philips plssiic scintillators 
Philips analogue and digital 
dais recoiders 
Philips electronic load cell* 
Philips x ray tubas 
Philips film-processing 
accessories 

Philips ballssts lor meicury 
and sodium lamps 
Philip* trimmers 
Philips monochrome and 
colour monitors and receivers 
Philips automatic tare weight 
compensator 

Philips universal polytome 
Philips automatic raooid 


«* rewound 
potentiometers 
Philips tunway iighta 
Philips uttrssonic (May finat 
Philips 11" vhf portable tv 
sat tor cor (B26 imaa) system 
Philips sanaa Instruments 
and secretary circuits 
Philips welding argon 
Philipa 19*' vhf television 
table set tor coir (026 linos) 
system 

Philips load potentiometers 
Philips argon for 
incandeacent tempt 
Philips quartz crystal until 
and trystal filter* 

Philipa packet mpmp 
dictation units 
Philips aub-assamblloe lor 


1 "Mitllpa c-V6 compact 
eaksenes 

Philips neutron genaratora 
Philips eiect/osurgieai umu 
Philips mains electrophones 
with record chsngei 
Philips modern cordless 
switchboards with facilities 
tor pushbutton selection 
with some types of exchange 
tor blind operation, etc 
Philips argon 

Philips thumbwheel switches 
Philips c-90 compact 

cassettes 

Philips cosmic-ray guard 
tubes for lew-level Mis¬ 
counting 

apparatus for internal 
pplication of heat 
ihysical therapy 
hilips mains etactrophonn 
with record player 
Philipa telephone sen with 
dial or pushbuttons 
Philips helium 
Philips fittings for indoor 
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ummi True Fur tor usk’ ail Wtoa tames 

ml M IHOUTIMUL TIME FM FH HUE M FHIBIW FMUtt 
from Thursday 17th to Sunday 20th October 1968 

Palazzo del Tessile - MILANO - Piazza 6 Febbraio 

MITAM is the international centre of the Italian textile industry 
The best of the cloth production offered to trade buyers 

UST OF ITAUAN MANUFACTURERS PARTICIPATING 

As of July T«< 1968 

LANIFICIO BI6AGLI KRUNO - PRATO 
LAN I r 1C 10 ALBINO BOTTO A PIC 
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.. increase efficiency. 


Jump 
to it! 


improve staff 


mobility, speed up output and earn a corresponding bonus from 
higher profitability by providing GEC-AEI personal radio telephones. 


They have been developed to extremely high standards to provide 
reliable operation under all conditions, and are fully approved by Post 
Office authorities. 



GEC-AEI are major suppliers of VHF radio telephone equipment to Industry, the 
Home Office and independent Police Authorities. 


Many companies like yours benefit from GEC-AEI equipment. Check with your 
technical staff or ask our communications engineers 

»advise you Communications 
Division 


Information Centre. GEC-AEI (Electronics) T .inured C ommunic alioos Division Spott Street Coventry CVI 3BR 
Telephone: Coventry 24155 A management company of The General Electric Company Ltd. of England 
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It 


{Clean work at the crossroads.)’ 


lor instance: On a glob- 1 
al scale, Swissair is pretty' 
small potatoes. Every pas¬ 
senger looks bio to us so 
wetrvto make himfeel bio. 

(We do manage to move 
a couple of million of you every year, 
at that.) 


Some 

Pretested Pretexts 
forTaking 
the Swiss air. 


terestin g 

dMSML 


and convenient 


For instance: We Swiss couldn't be so 
damn Swiss if we weren't so interna¬ 
tional. Part of our fleet is American, part 
French; some of the engines come from 
England. We get perfume and (believe it 
or not) cheese from France; certain 
drinks are Italian. The very idea of being 
a national airline with self-sufficiency 
and such stuff is unthinkable to us. 

Switzerland and Swissair are well 
aware. That without the wide world they'd be nowhere. 

For instance: All countries can claim that they're cen¬ 
trally situated from where they are. But nobody is so 
central as the Swiss. We're the genuine, 24-jewel hole 
in the cheese. Draw a mental beeline from Athens to 
Paris; one from Copenhagen to Nice; one from Madrid 
to Moscow; one from London to Rome; one from Vien¬ 
na to Lisbon; and one from Helsinki to Barcelona. 
Where do they all meet? Well, then. Switzerland: the 


few simple thoughts with no Swiss embroidery, or al¬ 
most nods: United Nations in Geneva, international 
banking and gold in Zurich, Europe's largest chemical 
concentration in Basel, dotted Swiss in St. Gall. Not 
to mention spots like St. Moritz, Montreux, Gstaad, 
Zermatt, or Ascona. Switzerland is Europe's most in¬ 



For instance: We hate to 
think it, butpossiblyyou've 
never flown with Swissair 
at all. Have you no curiosity? True, you'll 
find neither yodelling nor glamour films. 
But here's an inside tip: Call for Swiss 
wine, white or red. It's an experience. 
We don't tell this to everybody, because 
the crop of Swiss wine is elways small, 
so that it doesn't need advertising. Still, 
anything for a friend. 

Fpr Instance: Swjssair is private busi¬ 
ness. not official window-dressing. We 
have to knock ourselves out running a 
clockwork (and, of course, jet) airline 
and constantly improving it. We have to stay in the 
black. We think this is very healthy . (By the way, want 
to buy some Swissair shares? You can, you know.) 

For instance: Just one excuse we'd rather not hear: 
that you've never flown Swissair because you never 
had the chance. None of that, please. We fly from Bue¬ 
nos Aires to Santiago, Johannesburg to Dares Salaam, 
Hong Kong to Bangkok, Frankfurt to New York. All 

Sw’^^Hand'tt^f I rnl^ih^ Tho C gh^s 

you really ought. 

Because Switzerland is a fine place even without 
its fine airline. Swissair. 


IhMk you for your attention, 
Watch this space 
for latest developments. 




People sometimes complain that we never have Swissair pilots, 

Swissair hostesses, Swissair stewards»or Swissair planes in our advertising. Oh, all right: 





BSC in the first formative year 


Scope The huge merger that is BSC involved 
thirteen major steel producing companies, £1,100 
million in capital employed, a labour force of 
250,000 and an annual turnover of over £x,00° 
million, including direct iron and steel exports of 
£180 million. 

Motivating force In a word - profitability. 
Profitability is the BSC’s fundamental objective, 
written down in black-and-white. 

Basic task In the face of intense international 
competition, to modernise and rationalise, To weld 
together a highly complex, highly diverse industry 
and to put it in business against all comers. To 
obtain all the benefits of large-scale operation and 
to avoid the frequent disadvantages - in short, to 
achieve a successful combination of central control 
with de-centralised operation. 

Grouping - end the spur of individual 
accountability The first step taken by the BSC Ip 
devising the new structure of the industry was to 
set upfour operating Groups - Midland, llotthpm 
and Tubes, Scottish and Northwest, km Strath 
Mfimn Each Group, which is under a Gfpixn 
/MUging Director, comprises a number of 
'Iyflpmfl. The entire management control system 


is based on individual accountability, with a 
dearly established channel of command, extending 
from the BSC Chairman, who it its chief executive, 
through the Group Managing Directors and the 
Directors-in-Charge of Divisions to t tot chief 
executives of the Works and other units* 

Firgt Year Keeping a very large number of 
going concerns going. Vitally important success in 
retaining the confidence both of people in me 
industry and of its customers. Start of a new 
industrial relations policy (including the unique 
employee-director scheme, a practical advance In 
the concept of 'workers participation'), Prices held 
steady op a broad front and a fundamental review 
of pricing policy set in motion. Stapt of the crucial 
development planning which will determine dm 
shgpe and aize of British Steel ha tike '70s. 
Hartpanfotts collaboration with tb4 private sector 
taoontiiitiiiwcbmmoaaervto 
- ‘ * MWsdtas and standirdfBvolving a 


The fUture Steel is a basic ingredient of 
Britain’s economic growth. Almost every industry 
and public service depends on getting the right 
steti at the right price at the right time. Fifty per 
cent of British exports are steel-based. The future 
Of BSC will be characterised by a consistently 
oommertigl Outlook and the determined pursuit of 
the new dynamic that is needed to transform the 
etttim British economy. 



Which 

the next stage of the JUdmitiT’s , 
an important report due by the end 




oilman steel corporation 

~~ ION NAM LONDON NW1 
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New Brunswick 
Canada: Gateway 
to world markets. 


You can trade the world over from New Brunswick, 
by land, sea or air. New Brunswick forms the perfect 
distribution link between all of Europe and both of 
the Americas. Sheltered year-round ports such as 
Saint John open directly on the Atlantic sea lanes 
for the most economical shipment of products. From 
here, Oslo, London, Rotterdam and the Mediterran¬ 
ean are within 3,000 nautical miles. Nigeria, Panama 
and South America are each about4,700 miles away. 

Government services to new industry are out¬ 
standing. The New Brunswick Development Corpor¬ 
ation, the provincial crown agency responsible for 
industrial development, provides professional ser¬ 
vices to industry. The Area Development Agency 
of the Federal Department of Industry offers capital 


grants. Scientific and technological research, in¬ 
valuable to product development, is available 
through the New Brunswick Research find Produc¬ 
tivity Council. Natural resources abound in New 
Brunswick—the largest known base-metal deposits, 
vast forests, rich agricultural areas and the bounties 
of adjacent seas. 

Low cost electric power, abundant fresh water, a 
skilled labour market and favourable taxation are 
additional advantages for any industry that locates 
in New Brunswick. 

For more information on industrial New Bruns¬ 
wick, with specific reference to your particular in¬ 
dustry, write to New Brunswick Development Office, 
Canadian Atlantic Provinces Office, 60 Trafalgar 
Square, London W.C. 2, England. 
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Me? 

Install 

Vent-Axia? 

Why would I need 
anything like that? 

That’s all very well. But 
aren’t there problems? 
Draughts, for instance? 

How about keeping 
the fans clean? 

Excellent, but is there 
a Vent-Axia to suit my 
particular need? 

Sounds fine. 
And the price? 


Worth following up. 
Who will advise me? 




Just because the air you breathe needs changing—regularly. State, fuggy 
air should be removed for efficient, easy working. Install Vent-Axia in your office - 
you’ll wonder how you ever did without it. 

No problem—providing you pick the right unit. 

With Vent-Axia, you have a choice of automatic or hand-operated shutter 
to take care of back-draught. 


There again, you don’t have to worry. Our units are so well designed they 
can be taken down from indoors for cleaning in a matter of seconds— 
without the use of tools. 

Certainly there is. Vent-Axia gives you unit ventilation tailored to your precise 
needs. We offer a range of sizes (6*, 7i 0 ,9* and 12' units) in window, wail and roof 
models. You can control your Vent-Axia through a simple on-off switch; 
or a reversible three-speed switch that boosts performance—at the touch of a 
button, it will extract stale air or introduce fresh. 

Depends on the size and type you need. The 6* unit starts at £13.1.2d. including 
purchase tax, and is about £20 with automatic shutter and reversing control. 
Good value when you consider that Vent-Axia units installed over 20 years ago 
are still going strong. Solid value when you realise that Vent-Axia never cut 
quality in order to cut price. 

Go and see a good electrical contractor. 

Or write us for free illustrated brochure. 


For better air conditions 



Unit Ventilation 



Detail i, of servite facilities from Vent-Axia branches: 

LondonS.W.1. 80Rochester Ro^‘.. 
MnnchMtwZ. 18 Lloyd Street (0*1 -feiOtelO ■•W.BOw CJ. 


Blrmlnatiem 1 . Lee Bank House, Hollow! 

(Leeds 22985) • Newcastle upon Tyne 1 

Bristol. Brunei House, St. George's Hoad BS1 SUV (Bristol 27567) 


__, w _ ?i ,___45 

S; 42 Jowiond Road (Newcastle 813391) 


Finftieston Street (041 -248 71®?) 

■ Lseas 10.49 Hunslat Lane ■' 
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Who took the worry 
out of Mr. Johnson’s 
Japan trading? 



(we did) 

■ Daily dealings throughout the world 
in all forms of international finance 
for 92 years. 

■ Fullest coverage throughout Japan- 
extensive associations with Japanese 
industry. 

HOW OFFICE: YURAKU-CHO, TOKYO, JAPAN 

MITSUI BANK 

NEW YORK BANGKOK BOMBAY SINGAPORE 

London Branch: 35 King Stfaet, London, E.C.2, England 
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Aii children have energy, but children like these at 
Edmonton, in Canada have 'total energy’. They’ve got 
one of the most modem schools in the world. What is 
really revolutionary about it is that it is based on the 
'total energy’ principle. It uses High Speed Gas energy 
for everything: not only heating and cooking, but light¬ 
ing and air-conditioning as well. 

The total energy idea is basically very simple. Gas is 
used to drive turbines to produce electricity for lighting 
and JnnaU power uses-it even runs the television sets! 
TV Vat passed out from the engine is then recovered to 
produce space Voting, hot water and air-conditioning 
services. This efficiency of the 'total energy 7 system itself 
ip enoeptianaily Mgb because very little of the energy 
from tfaefoal is pasted. And by using one fuel for all 


HIGH SPEED GAS 


services, substantial savings are made in transmission 

COBtS. 

Now that Britain has been lucky enough to strike it 
rich with natural High Speed Gas from the North Sea, 
such developments could happen here. Architects are 
already planning to base completecity centres on the 
principle and scientists have in mind cui 'all gas’ city. The 
savings effected by the use of total energy mean that we 
can start to use gas in ways not possible before. The 
discovery of Natural High Speed Gas is an event of 
major importance-not only to our economy, but because 
it will affect our whole thinking on energy and the most 
efficient way of using the resources available. It means 
more and more beat for everyone. As every school¬ 
boy knows. 


£ boyk 
... 


more and more heat for everyone 



Costain has the man 
forthe job 


At Westfield In Fifeshire, George 
Willetts leads a team which excavates up 
to 6,000 tons of coal a day from Britain's 
largest opencast mine. Of course they 
have £2,000,000 worth of plant to help 
them, including a small computer on site 
for vehicle control. But the essential 
factor in keeping the convoys of dump 
trucks moving is George Willetts' know¬ 
ledge of his men and the |ob. 

In seven years his team of men who 
drive the 35-ton trucks and operate the 
giant excavators has handled over 
8,000,000 tons of raw coal. This sustained 
ability to deliver is important. Such a 


record recently helped Costain Mining 
Ltd. win a £44,000,000 contract for open¬ 
cast mining in Australia. 

George Willetts is typical of thousands 
of Costain people working in 19 different 
countries round the world: highly skilled, 
fully experienced, but above all, dedi¬ 
cated. As Site Supervisor he starts on 
the job at 6 o’crock in the morning, 
working six days a week to maintain the 
production targets. He is used to this, 
having started in the deep mines as a 
boy of 14 and worked 12-hour shifts for 
most of his life. 

Any company carl acquire resources in 


plant or finance but a construction group 
is only as good as its people. Whether 
it's opencast mining, dredging, building, 
civil engineering or property develop¬ 
ment, Costain has the man for the job. 



RIOHARO CONTAIN L4Mlf «*>. Ill WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON 8.E.1- 
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The Old Grey TUC 


Like the frail old body it is, the Trades Union Congress gives 
the impression of just waiting around to die. Perhaps it is 
dead already. It is hard to tell, for the TUC has always been 
a triumph of imagination over matter. In reality it increas¬ 
ingly seems to be nothing much—a gathering of mainly 
middle-aged and elderly men who once a year elect from 
among their similars a general council, which arranges an 
annual congress, which elects a general council, and so on for 
a hundred years. Add to that a fine building, and a dedicated 
staff which docs important work on such mundane but very 
necessary subjects as industrial safety and occupational health, 
and that is the TUC. 

As a humaniser of industry and a tidier-up of messes in 
administrative law, the TUC ranks some way behind parlia¬ 
ment, if a long way ahead of the Confederation of British 
Industry. True, it has had its delusions of economic and 
political power, and at times politicians of all parties have 
thought it expedient to humour them. But these pretensions 
have been challenged too frequently, and exposed too easily, in 
recent years lor anyone, least of all the TUC itself, to believe 
in them any more. If the TUC is anything to the British 
public it is its general secretary Mr George Woodcock. So 
what happens when Mr Woodcock retires next year ? 

At the centenary conference of the TUC in Blackpool this 
week Mr Woodcock shared the general despondency of the 
delegates and all who observed them. But he has been 
despondent a long time, and not just because of the disillusion¬ 
ment with the Labour government which has finally engulfed 
his colleagues. Mr Woodcock has never had any illusions 
to lose about politicians. He has, long since, simply lost his 
illusions about the TUC. He brought to his job a vision of 
what the congress might become ; he was widely admired for 
the breadth of that vision, both within the trade union move¬ 
ment and in the country. He was also ignored, and the TUC 
remains the impotent facade of trade union power that it 
has always been. 

It is just as well. The reorganisation of the TUC, and 
the strengthening of its powers and influence over its member 
unions, can only follow the reform of the unions themselves, 
not precede it. Even then it is doubtful whether it would 
be wise. The men now who largely call the TUC’s tune act 
disastrously enough as the heads of their own unions. There 
is no reason to believe that they would use centralised power 
any more wisely. 

Perhaps when the unions operate within a sensible legal 


framework it might be possible to encourage a strengthening 
of the TUC’s powers. Perhaps, but it seems unlikely. For 
it would require a new breed of trade union leader: younger, 
better educated, trained in new disciplines and with a wholly 
new philosophy of trade unionism. And they are just not 
around. They are not even in sight. Until they appear the 
objective of all Governments—including Mr Wilson’s—must 
be to diminish the centralised powers, especially in wage 
bargaining, of the unions. The trade union leaders know 
that ; it is one of the reasons why so many of them loathe 
all politicians, and particularly their own. Not that many 
trade union leaders regard Mr Wilson’s Government as their 
own any more. 

For the left, the betrayal—as they regard deflation, un¬ 
employment and incomes policy—has gone too deep for that. 
Even among the most moderate leaders, disappointment tfUh 
the government’s inept economic performance has 
people to something approaching numbed despair. They 
barely had the heart this week even to go through the motions 
of supporting the Government, and the talk at Blackpool (see 
page 24) reflected that despair. Mr Wilson and his colleagues 
may claim that votes at the TUC are meaningless and only 
rarely reflect the views of the ordinary trade union member. 
True. But then it is true of by-elections that if they do not 
necessarily reflect the way people will vote at a general election 
they arc at least something to be going on with. If not a single 
vote had been taken all week in Blackpool there would have 
been no mistaking the overwhelming mood of the delegates: 
they were preparing for opposition, two years in advance. 

That is good news for the eager Tories. But they should 
not cheer too wildly. There will be joy enough for them in 
the Government's discomfiture, perhaps even its humiliation, 
when the Labour party conference arrives in Blackpool at the 
end of this month. For while it is true that any minister other 
than Miss Jennie Lee would have got the bird this week (no 
one could be so ungallant as to boo nice sentimental Miss Lee), 
no important union has made any serious move to break with 
the Labour party. In the likely absence of an economic miracle, 
it is always possible that that, too, might happen before 
the next election, and the unions are the national moneybags 
of the Labour party. The party’s income is already inadequate 
and it is asking the unions for larger annual subscriptions. If 
just one or two big unions stopped paying altogether it would 
mean financial disaster for the Labour party in the long run. 
But it looks a long way off. Instead, the worst that is likely 
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to happen before 1971 is that unions will be mean with their 
cash when the election comes around. It has happened before 
when the party was in the doldrums, and it will not bother 
Mr Wilson overmuch this time. The Labour party made 
enough profit from union donations at the last election to pay 
for the next, and after that election it will be a different 
match entirely. 

There are, however, far more worrying direct consequences 
of the union’s loss of faith in Labour than the problem of the 
party’s cash flow. It is a curious fact that, although they 
affect to despise politicians, the trade union leaders who count 
are politicians to a man. They are not very good politicians, 
to be sure, but this is not important when they are merely 
parading their ignorance and their prejudices on things like 
foreign affairs. Boring they may be, but they have every 
right to air their views, and the rest of the world may treat 
them with the indifference that most of them deserve. 

What is much more serious is the extent to which their 
politics influence what should be purely trade union decisions. 
To some extent it has always been so, but they have been 
restrained in the past by their need to prove their responsibility 
when the Tories were in power, and by their own and their 
members’ faith in their “ own ” government when Labour 
came in. But neither responsibility' nor faith has buttered their 
parsnips, and their member^ deep disillusionment with the 
Labour Government has lifted the last restraints on those 
leaders whose inclination has always been to drag their unions 
to the left. So they attack the Government, but it is the 
country that suffers. Vital industrial decisions, including 
threats to call disastrous national strikes, are taken on the basis 
of the old-fashioned left-right political divisions both within 
unions and between unions. And where the left is in control 
—as it is in the two biggest unions—the general disillusion¬ 


ment of its members with the Labour Government encourages 
it in its determination to trust no Government at all. 

So much became apparent in the conflict over the engineers’ 
pay claim that swirled around Blackpool this week. The 
national committee of the engineering union, led now by the 
left-wing Mr Scanlon, decided by one vote to call a national 
engineering strike for September 23rd. This was immediately 
condemned by the union’s ex-president, Lord Canon, who 
used to keep them firmly on the right when it mattered. In 
exchange it was praised and supported from the left by Mr 
Cousins and his transport workers, opposed, again from the 
right, by Mr Cannon and the electricians. And so it went 
on, left and right, all down the line. It is clear that, quite 
apart from the national interest, the damage such a strike 
would do to the Labour Government’s standing and prospects 
is no longer a question of importance to Mr Cousins and his 
friends. To them the Government is as bad, if not worse, 
than the Tories, and deserves no consideration at all. 

But the country does deserve consideration. It is absurd 
that such vital decisions can be decided by the political 
petulance of a trade union’s leader. Even if the strike, which 
has now been deferred, does not come o£ Mr Wilson should 
ensure, by urgent trade union legislation, that this is the last 
one that can ever be called without a secret ballot of the 
union’s own members. That is the very least that is necessary. 
However much it may upset the left both in the trade unions 
and in the Parliamentary Labour party, opinion polls show 
that it will be supported by the vast majority of trade unionists 
themselves. Such legislation is long overdue, and just how 
urgent it has become is the main lesson from Blackpool. It 
may be the very opposite of the one that the TUG intended, 
but if is learned then the centenary congress of the TUC 
will have served at least one useful purpose. 



The Watch on Bohemia 

Those Russian tanks on the Bavarian border mean that Nato 
has got to be sure it can get reinforcements into Germany fast 


After the occupation of Czechoslovakia there are more Russian 
troops along the border of west Germany than at any time 
since the creation of Nato in 1949. There may be as many 
as 12 or 14 Russian divisions in Czechoslovakia, and on top 
of that enough men have been brought forward from Russia 
itself to maintain the number of Russian divisions in east 
Germany at around the normal mark of 20. More than 
half a million men may have been deployed in the whole 
operation, and about half of them are occupying Czecho¬ 
slovakia. It is plain that the western alliance cannot pretend 
that nothing has happened. The military balance in central 
Europe has been upset: that is the relatively cool American 
comment. It is now much easier for the Russians to mount a 
surprise attack on the west than it used to be: that is the 
more alarmist German reaction. The difference between the 
two is only a difference of degree. The fact is that the com¬ 
placent assumptions of the last few years have been badly 
shaken^ ^ . 

So Natyo’s defence planning committee, sweating it out in 
Brussels is beginning to sort out its ideas on the response 
Nato should make. true that the two east German divisions 
have now left Czec^flovakia, and there are reports that the 
unifs ffom Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria are on their way out 
tttfa Bqt Jflato has to reckon that a good number of Russian 
will remain in Czechoslovakia for a long time ahead: 
in diner words, that the Russians will be sitting along the 


whole of the west German frontier with the east, and not 
just two-thirds of it. That would not alter the basic strategy 
of a Russian attack. Its main thrust would still be across the 
north German plain and not across the harder going in the 
mountains farther south: Bohemia remains the pivot for such 
an operation, not its central axis. Nor would it alter the 
total weight of an attack: the communist divisions have been 
deployed farther forward, but their number remains 
unchanged. Indeed, the patent unreliability of the Czech army 
suggests that the total strength of the Warsaw pact armies has 
suffered a net reduction. 

But this does not remove the western allies’ new problem. 
The Russians’ move forward means that there would be even 
less time for Nato to prepare itself against an impending 
attack than there was when these Russian divisions had to he 
sent forward from Russia itself. And after what has happened 
in Czechoslovakia—and the tough line the Russians are now 
taking with the west Germans—it can no longer be assumed 
that the men who are running the show in Moscow have 
written off the whole idea of an adventure into western 
Europe. The nuclear deterrent may still make an attack 
improbable. But it is less improbable than it seemed to be 
three weeks ago. 

The Nato planners are already drawing some con¬ 
clusions, For the time being, the Russians arc unlikely to 
be interested in negotiations about balanced reductions in the 
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forces both sides maintain in central Europe. The defence 
planning committee said on Wednesday that any hope of 
such negotiations had suffered a “ severe setback.*’ It is now 
generally assumed—even by Senator Mansfield—that it 
would be foolish to reduce the Nato forces in west Germany 
below their present level of 22 under-strength divisions. This 
does not necessarily mean that there is an immediate need to 
increase them. The Americans* entanglement in Vietnam, 
Britain’s recruiting problem and the economising mood in 
most Nato countries would make it difficult to raise any 
significant reinforcements for the German front right now. 
And in any case the more troops Nato put into west Germany 
the less likely the Russians would he to withdraw their 
divisions from Czechoslovakia. 

But even if more men are not needed right now there are 
certain things that Nato should be doing "if the concept of 
flexible response is to survive (and the alternative is a return 
to the threat of massive nuclear retaliation). A thickening of 
the screen of troops along the Czech frontier, whose job 
is to reconnoitre, to identify the nature of an attack and to 
impose some delay upon it, is necessary. So, after the surprise 
the Russians sprang in Czechoslovakia, is a new look at Nato’s 
intelligence-gathering system. It must be capable of giving 
adequate warning of an impending attack. Most important 
of all, Nato must demonstrate its own ability to bring 
reinforcements quickly into central Europe from the reserves 


outside. One way of doing this would be to widen the scope 
and bring forward the date of the practice airlift from the 
United States that is planned for next summer. 

This would help to concentrate Nato’s planning where it 
should be concentrated: upon the provision of bigger 
strategic reserves that can be moved quickly into central 
Europe in an emergency. For the Americans it means an end 
to Mr Nixon’s reported idea of dropping conscription and 
relying on a small professional army. It also means finding a 
way of shortening the time it takes them to get their home- 
based troops ready to mount the planes for service in Europe ‘ 
the trouble at the moment is that, although it takes only a 
few hours to fly a division of American troops across the 
Atlantic, it takes up to three weeks to move it into 
aircraft. The Germans may have to bring more of their 
divisions up to full strength. Only eight out of the 12 are at 
the moment ; the problem is a shortage of regular officers 
and NCOs. For Britain, the need is to attract more recruits 
into the regular services by higher pay, and to reorganise the 
volunteer reserves so as to release more regulars for duty in 
the strategic reserve. And, let it be faced, even that may not 
be enough. It was a Czech crisis 30 years ago , that brought 
conscripted militiamen into the British army. The present 
crisis inevitably raises the question whether Britain in the 
1970s can continue to scrape by with a purely professional 
army. 



Do You Remember Europe? 

It was the place that two great crises, in two successive years, 
couldn't shake out of its apathy and into an attempt at unity 


But what was Europe, daddy ? The answer our grandchildren 
seem likeliest to get to that question is that it was the old- 
fashioned name for the geographical area where the Russian 
world and the American world happened to meet. It will be 
no thanks to the present generation of Europeans if things 
turn out otherwise. Seldom has Europe seemed less effective 
than it does now. Four of its nation-states have just ganged 
up with their Russian masters to suppress the libertarian 
desires of a fifth. The remainder- a group whose population 
is as large as, and whose gross national product is substantially 
greater than, those of the aggressors—have stood helplessly 
by, not because the Americans told them to but because they 
had neither the unity nor the means nor the will to do anything 
else. 

It is natural enough that some Europeans should resent the 
inactivity of the United States in the days before the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Le Monde is not being peculiarly French 
in wishing that President Johnson’s warning to Moscow last 
week to lay off Rumania—a warning which has evidently 
had some effect—had been given about the Czechs a fortnight 
earlier. Nor, for that matter, is President de Gaulle in blaming 
the affair on the division of Europe into rival spheres of 
influence, in which the two great powers leave each other a 
relatively free hand. President de Gaulle is mistaken in attribu¬ 
ting this division to the agreement reached at Yalta in 1945. 
But no one—not even the State Department until it changed 
its public mind a fortnight ago—has pretended to doubt that 
such a mutually agreed division exists ; indeed its existence, 
which de Gaulle blames as a threat to peace, is seen by many 
others as the best guarantee of peace. 

Where these Europeans are wrong is in supposing that their 
natural resentment is also reasonable. The United States has, 
in fact, doTte more since 1945 for European liberties than 
any other power; far more than, in merely decent self¬ 


interest, it need have done. But it is, after all, the United 
States. It has far-ranging global interests, some of which— 
such as Vietnam—many European governments do not share. 
It is pointless to cry shame on the American president if, 
seeing the world in an American perspective, he does not judge 
it right to go to the brink of war—and he would have had 
to go all the way to the brink to have had any chance at all of 
saving the Czechs from invasion—to ensure rather more 
instead of rather less liberty for a small cast European nation. 

The only sensible lesson to draw is that God (and perhaps 
the White House) helps those who help themselves. That is in 
fact the lesson that has been drawn in continental capitals 
by people as varied as the Belgian foreign minister and Herr 
Franz-Joscf Strauss. Along with an instinctive reaction of 
huddling closer, in Nato, to the Americans, has gone the 
feeling that it is time for west Europeans to huddle closer to 
each other. 

The trouble with that is that we have heard it jill before— 
notably at the time of the Middle East war in 1967, when all 
good Europeans lifted their hands to heaven declaring What a 
crying shame it was that Europe had no common policy ; 
and then went home and sat on them. Political union ih 
Europe has not advanced an inch since mid-1967. On the 
contrary, all hope of advance has been sabotaged by a French 
president who believes in talking about a 44 European Europe ” 
but not in creating one. The other trouble is that Europeans 
cannot agree what European unity means. Does it mean a 
European nuclear force? Closing ranks against eastern 
Europe? Against the Soviet Union? Against the United 
States? 

It is clear, after the Russian attack, that certain European 
hopcii must be put on ice. Among them are those of President 
de Gaulle, who has acted—rather as Mr Johnson has acted 
—in the belief that the present generation of Russian leaders 
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are basically decent chaps with whom (here de Gaulle and 
Johnson part company) we Europeans could get along nicely 
and settle our problems on our own. The people who have 
just invaded Prague and now presume to read lessons to Bonn 
as if it were already within the imperial frontiers are not that 
kind of creature. Another dashed hope is the one aroused 
specifically by the Czechs, that of an “ opening to the east,” 
a coming together of western and eastern Europe which would 
supposedly liberate both parties from the extremes of 
capitalism and communism. The growth of this kind of think¬ 
ing had been d remarkable feature of the normally egocentric 
discussions of west Europeans in the last year or so. It is now 
clear that, whether or not the notion might attract east 
Europeans, the Russians would stamp on it, hard. 

These hopes are on ice. That does not mean they were 
inherently foolish, or that they may not again be revived. But 
what does west European unity imply meantime? To talk now 
of a European nuclear force—whether or not such a force 
is inherently desirable—is to put the cart before the horse. 
The nation-state is today the political reality of western 
Europe—President de Gaulle is right in that, even if he is 
wrong in thinking that what is true today must necessarily 
remain true for all time—and nation-states that cannot 
agree on customs policy are scarcely likely to agree to pool 
the ultimate attribute of sovereignty, the right to self-defence. 
The last attempt was made in this direction 14 years ago, in 
more favourable circumstances, and then both France and 
Britain rejected the European Defence Community. 

Nor are the German advocates, at least, of a European 
nuclear force the world’s most persuasive ; for some of them, it 
appears to be part and parcel of a return to the most certainly 


discredited of all policies, the hard line of the Adenauer era 
in which all communist regimes were treated as equally un¬ 
touchable. The aim of any European Ostpolitik is not merely 
to protect the liberties of western Europe but to promote 
those of eastern Europe, not to solidify the Russian empire 
there. 

The real priorities are different. The first is that western 
Europe, now divided between the EEC and the rest, should 
be unified at least in the relatively limited but significant fields 
covered by the Rome treaty. It is not very meaningful to talk 
of a common foreign policy so long as there is deep economic 
disunion. The second priority is agreement, not on a specific 
policy towards eastern Europe or either of the superpowers, 
but on policy-making institutions. The elementary mechanics 
of any common foreign policy for western Europe do not 
exist today. European union will not happen overnight by the 
sudden acceptance of universally agreed views on the world’s 
most important problems. It might begin to happen if some 
common machinery, such as—for a start—a regular assembly 
of ministers, could try to agree on topics that—again, for a 
start—arouse no great controversy. This would be an 
undramatic and uncertain way of doing things ; but it seems 
somewhat less uncertain than any other ^possibility, 

Yet even these limited aims appear now too much for the 
present occupant of the Elysee to swallow. No doubt the rest 
of western Europe will look for ways around his real and 
stated objections, and hope that his departure from the 
political scene will see the way open for a different French 
government to take a different line. But it is likely enough, 
given the present gutlessness of western Europe, that we shall 
not even have a serious go at that ; let alone succeed in it. 



The Man with a Past 

This month should show whether President Nasser has 
got enough new ideas to keep the Egyptians behind him 


It is difficult to wipe out the past when you happen to have 
been a part of it. Thai is President Nasser’s problem as he 
prepares to meet the second congress of the newly elected 
Arab Socialist Union—Egypt’s only political party— which is 
due to take place later this month. It is 15 months since the 
war with Israel in which he led the Arabs to defeat. He is still 
a sick man, despite three weeks* medical treatment in Russia 
in July and August. And he is still stuck with the accumulated 
resentments and mistakes of the past. One of the first things 
he had to do on his return from Russia was to approve the 
sentences on those who took part in the plot last year to 
reinstate Field Marshal Amer after his dismissal for incom¬ 
petence in the June war. The five leading defendants—the 
former chief of intelligence, two' former ministers and two 
officers—got life imprisonment. Some 30 others, mostly 
soldiers, were given shorter terms. There were no death 
sentences. In that sense Field Marshal Amer’s friends were 
luckier than the field marshal himself, who died, probably 
by his own hand, when the plot was discovered. 

The sentences were not draconian because President 
Nasser cannot afford to antagonise his armed forces too much. 
But he also knows that the public trials of the plotters were 
trials of his very 'own Egypt. The Egyptians who followed 
the course of the trials were more shocked by the evidence 
of corruption and frivolity in the aimed services than they 
were by the attempted coup bn behalf of Field Marshal Amer. 
They were bound to ask how their president, who himself 
||«^modest personal life, had not tumbled to this state 


By the same token Mr Nasser has been reluctant to give 
way altogether to the students who have been clamouring 
for the death penalty for the four air force commanders 
imprisoned for letting Egypt’s whole air force be destroyed in 
June 1967* One of them has had his sentence increased 
from 15 years in prison to a life term. But Mr Nasser 
cannot push this sort of retribution too far. Few Egyptians 
have ever felt satisfied that the unquestionable incompetence 
of the air force commanders was the only incompetence there 
was. Nor has President Nasser. It was he, after all, who 
challenged Israel to fight. He asks others to forget the past. 
But his part in it haunts him. Tired and sick as he is now, 
he would not be trying to cling to power if he did not feel that 
his own place in history depends on his attempt to retrieve 
his country’s position. He said so when he addressed the 
first congress of the new Arab Socialist Union before 
he left for Russia. It was for him, he said, to wipe out 
the “blot” of defeat. “Then one can go home and rest, 
saying ‘ let the younger generation take over . . .*.” 

But when will that be, ask the young ? If it were a matter 
of living by bread alone, Egypt could grub along at its 
president’s leisure. Prices and taxes have risen since the 
June war, but the average Egyptian is not all that much 
worse off than before. The government has repaired quite 
a lot of the financial damage it suffered last year through 
the loss of the Suez canal dues, the Sinai oilfields and the 
tourist trade. The country is now producing more oil from 
the new fields in the Western Desert than it was before the 
Israelis overran the wells in Sinai: it is quite possible that 
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the Western Desert oil will eventually earn more foreign 
exchange for Egypt than the Suez canal used to. The wheat 
that has had to be bought—much of it from Russia in barter 
for cotton—costs less than expected because of the drop in 
world prices. The prices of Egypt’s chief exports, rice and 
sugar, have gone up. The regular subsidies from Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait bring in comforting dollops of hard 
cash. Through them and the savings made by import restric¬ 
tions and the withdrawal of troops from Yemen there has 
been a slight lifting of the main blight on Egypt’s economy, 
its shortage of foreign exchange. 

That is the brighter side. On the dark side is the slowing 
down of industrial production. The struggle to keep national 
growth ahead of the birthrate has almost come to a standstill. 
Egypt lives from hand to mouth. Yet, with help from 
abroad, it is still managing to scrape along. According to 
Mr Nasser Egypt has not paid a penny for its new arms 
from Russia. With loans from western countries—Britain, 
west Germany and Italy—it has paid its arrears to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and is back on the books as a 
respectable borrower again. Its planners create at least an 
air of activity. A lot of publicity has been given to the project 
of building a new oil pipeline from Suez to Alexandria. 
Three years ago, when the project was first envisaged, it was 
keenly supported by Kuwait and Saudi Arabia on the reckon¬ 
ing that the Suez canal would one day be unable to take 
all their mounting oil exports and that an auxiliary carrier 
was called for. Now, if the canal stays shut, it would be 
a cinch. And whether the canal stays shut or not the new pipe 
will be handier for all the new oil that Egypt is expecting 
to find in the Western Desert. Some people in Cairo are even 
saying that the Egyptians can forget their canal. 
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But Egyptians can never foiget. Their paralysed waterway, 
once the symbol of Nasser’s political victories, is now the 
symbol of their powerlessness. Israel’s occupation of Sinai 
remains a .humiliation that no promise of pipelines or pil 
booms can allay. President Nasser has come home to an 
anxious and frustrated country. The reorganisation ,pf 
Arab Socialist Union on more democratic lines is unlikely 
to be enough to inspire the students when the summer holiday 
is over. It is a perfectly good manoeuvre. So was Mr Nasser’s 
promotion of the series of Arab summit conferences when 
Israel diverted the Jordan waters in 1964. But the students, 
who could cause Nasser real trouble, will want more than 
a manoeuvre. What matters about congresses and conferences 
is not only who goes into them, but what comes out of them. 

Among younger Egyptians there are many who talk of 
the inevitability of another war with Israel even though, they 
cannot see how they can win it. Quieter Egyptians would 
prefer the “ political solution ” to be given a clearer run. 
President Nasser’s speeches, now hot, now cold, faithfully 
reflect these attitudes. But it is more than a mirror of their 
own despairing contradictions that Egyptians seek from their 
leader. This month’s congress of the Arab Socialist Union 
should show whether Mr Nasser has any new thoughts to 
offer. He is presumably going to seek his new congressmen’s 
endorsement of new policies—they are supposed to be the 
“ policymakers ”—as he sought pan-Arab endorsement at the 
first summit conierence in 1964. Then His proposal for a joint 
Arab command, though it never took on real flesh, at least 
revived the Arabs’ morale. If he cannot do as much for 
Egypt, and do it fairly soon, his countrymen may come to 
believe that he is too much a prisoner of the past to shape 
their future. 



The Rescue Squad 

Even in Britain, a single organisation is needed to prepare against 
unforeseen disasters. What about the army ? 


Britain is a safe country to live in ; it is not perched, as parts 
of Iran are, on tpp of a permanent potential earthquake. But 
even in Britain you can never tell when disaster will strike, 
and what shape it will take. Floods and tempests still occur. 
Science, with the benefits it confers, brings new risks. The 
scale and density of modern cities put more people in danger 
when something goes wrong. Nobody couid know that the 
coal-tips of Aberfan would topple, that morning, on to the 
school. Nobody knew that the flats at Ronan Point would 
tumble like a house of cards ; that the swollen rivers of 
western England would burst bridges and isolate towns ; that 
the tanker Torrey Canyon would hit the Seven Stones and 
send wave after wave of crude oil to beslime the beaches. 
Above all, nobody can guess what might come next. Night¬ 
mares come free: of air crashes in some city centre (as so 
nearly happened in Stockport last year) ; of a sudden flood 
tide over the Thames river-walls ; of an outbreak of disease 
among humans as fatal in its consequences as foot-and-mouth 
for livestock ; of more habitual, but no less dreadful, incidents 
that could occur on the railways, in power stations, in fac¬ 
tories, anywhere at all. The price of safety, as of liberty, must 
be eternal vigilance. 

At present, in Britain, there is a set pattern for dealing 
with disasters, whether natural, man-made or a combination 
of the two, There Is an immediate ad hoc response, oftep 
demonstrating the most ingenious and devoted talent#, at work. 
There is a period of recrimination, during which all parties 
blame each other and try to get the Government to pay to 


set things righl. There is the setting up of a disaster fund 
by a senior mayor. Then comes the report of a committee 
or commission of inquiry ; it doles out some blame to the 
authorities, a modicum of praise to rescue workers, and 
recommends the setting up of a permanent body to deal with 
the recurrence of the sort of disaster in question. 

But forewarned is forearmed. Once a particular sort of 
disaster has occurred it enters the category of things that can 
be planned against. There is a fair probability that steps will 
be taken to sec that it does not occur again: or if, as in the 
case of oil spillage, it may well occur again, last time’s 
experience will help to mitigate its effects. There is more 
danger in the brand-new sorts of incidents that, one way or 
another, arc bound to occur c*'cn in a rather well-regulated 
society like Britain’s. Here there will be no instructive lesson 
from last time. There was no last time. 

Certainly, in the recent past, the first reaction to a 
disaster like the West Country floods has been remarkable 
and praiseworthy. Local authorities, police, voluntary bodies, 
private firms have done more than could have been expected. 
The Lewisham train calamity produced a new emergency 
procedure for hospitals. ,T forces have sprung to 

attention with admirable speed and efficiency. Yet one of the 
bodies whose contribution has been most important has 
gone : the civil defence organisation was one of the Casualties 
of this ytar’s mund ofgpyemment economies. And % particu¬ 
lar thcrziseviAaxct that the multifariousr—and indWidually 
admirable-types of aid to the distressed have on occasion 
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suffered from lack of the necessary central control. 

From this accusation the Torrey Canyon affair, at least, 
can be excepted. The sfiip struck rock where nobody had any 
responsibility for action except the Royal Navy. Last week 
the House of Commons select committee on science and 
technology reported in the usual style on the affair. It rightly 
praises the decisiveness of the naval reaction, and says that 
this was possible because the junior minister, Mr Foley, was 
given clear responsibility by the Prime Minister himself. (That 
the forces 1 methods, including the bombing of the wrecked 
hull by the RAF, was the scientists 1 and oil companies 1 fault, 
not that of Mr Foley, nor of the admirals and air marshals.) 
On land things get more tangled. It really would be a good 
thing if, when a local authority has to decide that an incident 
haS reached major proportions—perhaps, by rule of thumb, 
when lives have been lost and further lives may be in danger— 
there were some standing procedure whereby a central 
agency could take control of the necessary operations. 

At a high-powered meeting of the British Association last 
week it was generally agreed that some new central organisa¬ 
tion is needed. Lord Robens—who, after Aberfan, should 
know—was suggesting that the Home Office, and the Scottish 
and Welsh offices, should have powers to take control in 
emergencies. They should compile lists of the organisations, 
and of the equipment, that could be mobilised to meet 
disasters ; and special disaster units should be set up at regional 
centres over the country, equipped with authority to take com¬ 
mand in a disaster, and with the basic equipment for helping. 
The idea is certainly on the right lines. But disasters occur so 
very rarely, and one hopes they will get rarer yet. It would 
surely be better to give the job of meeting disasters to an 
organisation that already has a large, permanent, disciplined 
staff, and that is regularly re-equipped with the latest gear and 
trained to use it. The armed forces fit the bill to perfection. 

Civil defence has gone. But the other defence economies 
made this year mean that more soldiers will be stationed in 


Britain and fewer abroad. The country is divided into 
geographical commands (some of them already subdivided into 
districts) ; and the system of command is designed to be able 
to move equipment and men (transport, engineers, doctors, 
cooks, police) anywhere in a flash. Although one can imagine 
civil emergencies in which both ships and aircraft would 
be essential, it would be right to give the job of command to 
the army, since it is so well spread around the country. 
Contingency planning for civil emergencies would be a 
valuable job for a fairly senior staff officer in each regional 
command. Neither the planning, nor the equipment for 
executing the plans, need cost an extra penny. 

The services, in their new home quarters, need to get along 
well with the public, and with the public’s elected and 
official representatives. If only for the sake of their public 
relations, the services would probably like to be given a job 
of such evident use to the community. Among other things, it 
would give officers and men the chance of acting in genuine 
emergency situations. This autumn the Ministry of Defence 
will be publishing a pamphlet laying down guidelines, both for 
their own people and for the civil authorities with whom thev 
might have to co-operate, setting down what they can offer 
and when they would offer it. It would be necessary to 
discuss and formalise these art angements. 

Important as it is to offer the forces a good public relations 
operation, and some chance of practical experience, the safety 
of the public matters much more. It really is possible to 
imagine a disaster in which, under present arrangements, thai 
safety would not be properly looked after. And for the armed 
forces—far more than for the police, the local authorities, or 
any other existing form of organisation—a clear chain of 
ministerial organisation now exists. That is important, as 
much for what Is done when emergencies do occur as for 
what now remains undone. The decision to be prepared for 
disasters that may not happen, and that everyone hopes will 
not happen, should be taken at the top, now 
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TUC: few bouquets at Blackpool 


Not being a movement notable for moving 
with the times, the Trades Union Congress 
began its centenary congress in Blackpool 
on Monday—even though it was a public 
holiday for the rest qf the country. The 
TUC has always met in the first week of 
September, and if local holidaymakers 
did not like it let them blame the Govern¬ 
ment for moving the Bank holiday. Any¬ 
way, the 1,050 delegates were not in a 
holiday mood. Mf George Woodcock was 
still not sure what they were there for, 
but the majority of them knew. They 
*had CQme to Blackpool to bash the 
Goperfrment and bury its income? policy. 
JteThursday, for what it was worth, they 
they could with that iti mind. 

^PPrWual, the attack on wage restraint 


legislation was led by . Mr Frank Cousins, 
of the transport workers, and Mr Hugh 
Scanlon, of the engineers. But for all 
their angry words they were kicking at an 
open door, for wages legislation has so 
few friends at the TUC that despite the 
chairman's appeal only one delegate could 
he persuaded to co f me forward with a kind 
word for the Prices and Incomes Act. 
But the absence of > opposition did not 
deter Mr Clive Jenkins and Mr Dan 
McGarvey from obliging with their 
familiar turns, both of which at least 
raised a laugh or two. The vote after 
lunch was a formality: 7,746,000 against 
the legislation, 6 pathetic 1,0*2,000 for. 

With their victory guaranteed Idng in 
advance, the left had been prepared to 


ignore the existence (which is easily done) 
of the TUC’s own voluntary wages policy, 
and much respectable pressure was 
brought on Mr Jack Peel, of the textile 
dyers’ union, to withdraw his resolution 
pledging support for that policy. 14 Pro¬ 
vocative and unnecessary,” Mr Woodcock 
called it, but asked congress to support it 
because of the impression it might give 
to outsiders if it were defeated or narrowly 
passed. In the event 4,232,<xui votes were 
cast against Mr Woodcock’s baby, leaving 
it a majority .of 34,000—as close a result 
as the TUC’s block voting system per¬ 
mits. The moral was summed up by 
Mr Les Cannon, of the Electricians 
Union and the Industrial Reorganisation 
Corporation : the Government will carry 
on exactly as before. After all, nothing 
new happened. 

When the economic debate began on 
Wednesday morning, with Mrs CaStle 
sitting in judgment in the gallery, a 
prickly olive branch wks half held nut 
to the Government by Mr Sidney Greene. 
Speaking for the general council, and 
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particularly for the loyalists on. it,, Mr 
Greene (of the railwiymen, anti • the 
famous " productivity ” agreement)/ 
declared that the TUC’s desire was to 
co-operate, that it was a slander to 
suggest that it had ever thought of walking, 
out of the National Economic Develop¬ 
ment Council, and that the Labour 
Government was second to none in what 
it had done for the country. At the end 
he even departed from his prepared text, 
took off his glasses, lifted up his head and 
let fly with an impassioned and 
impromptu loyalism that woke the hall’s 
applause. 

The thought behind this was clear 
enough. The TUC knows that unemploy¬ 
ment is going up pretty steeply this 
winter, and it suspects that 800,000 may 
not even be the limit. It needs to muster 
all its remaining credit with ministers to 
get some reflation before it is, as it sees 
it, too late. So Mr Greene spoke, as Mr 
Woodcock used to in past years, of the 
unions’ responsibilities, of what they 
could do to help : he dared to pass strict¬ 
ures on some unions who were simply out 
for what they could get. This used to come 
better from Mr Woodcock, who never 
drove the sort of inflationary bargain that 
Mr Greene did at Penzance, but it was 
stout stuff. 

Mr Woodcock, for one, may be doubtful 
about the effects it will have in Downing 
Street. His conviction this week has been 
that the Government has all its attention 
fixed on the balance of payments and the 
bankers, and that it will be another 15 
months before the unions can get another 
word in. What was more, Mrs Castle had 
to sit and listen to much trenchant stuff 
from less diplomatic men than Mr Greene. 

What must have worried her was the 
impression that disenchantment did not 
merely conie from the familiar mouth¬ 
pieces of the left: the whole hall was fed 
up with what had happened since 1964. 
(In the evening, when Mr Ken Dodd 
takes over the Opera House with his 
homely variety show, he has only to 
mention Mr Wilson’s name for endless 
laughter to ring out.) When the licensed 
joker of the left, Mr Clive Jenkins, got 
to the rostrum and inveighed, as usual, 
against excessive military spending, Mrs 
Castle could be seen, and was seen on 
television, shaking her red head in sad 
disillusionment. 

But the TUC is reeling from several 
blows at once. It is not just Mr WilsonV 
government that has let it down : it is not 
jufet that* for the left, Mrs Castle herself 
has “ sold out ” by taking on her present 
job. There has been, too, this week the 
blinding sense that the Russians have let 
everyone left of centre down also. The 
debate on Czechoslovakia was short and 
sharp: to have prolonged it would have 
been to have hdd a public funeral of 
shattered illusions. So at Mr Fred Hay- 
tiay’s bidding the congress briefly broke 
off all rtlatitfns with the Russians and 
other east Europeans who had joined in 
invading Czechoslovakia. ; 

One casualty of the agenda is eloquent 



Lord Wright, the president, says it with flowers, but nobody else did 


of what might have been just a month 
ago. Motion 34, offered by the Society of 
Graphical and Allied Trades (whose 
general secretary is no longer a member 
of the Labour party) called on the 
Government to leave Nato in 1969 “in 
the context of the ending of the Nato and 
Warsaw pacts,” and to work for a mutual 
security pact in Europe. A few weeks 
back this might even have seemed the 
conventional wisdom to a body such as 
the TUC. But this time Sogat had 
the sense to withdraw motion 34 before 
it got clobbered. 

It was irksome to Mr Woodcock that 
other motions, particularly Mr Jack 
Peel’s fulsome praise for the TUC’s own 
voluntary incomes policy, were not also 
withdrawn. Mr Woodcock has long made 
no secret of his desire to end any lingering 
importance that TUC votes are supposed 
to have : he prefers to take the spirit of 
the meeting, to avoid fights, to have room 
to manoeuvre. It is a point of view. But 


somehow Mr Woodcock seems powerless 
to stop left-wing motions coming to the 
vote; although Mr George Lowthian, 
for the general council, inexpertly tried 
to damp down the fires of industrial action 
to secure equal pay for women within two 
years, the resolution was carried by 
acclamation. Mrs Castle, who supposes 
that the thing might he done in seven 
years with luck and a fair wind, was not 
in the gallery to shake her head. 

The TUC is changing, of course. This 
year there were to he seen exiled in the 
gallery, although not exactly beside Mrs 
Castle, such stalwarts as Ted Hill (now 
a Lord) and Mr Joe O’Hagan, as well , as 
Mrs Castle’s immediate predecessor, Mr 
Ray Gunter. Voted on to the general 
council were Mr Cousins’s new ally from 
the engineers, Mr Hugh Scanlon, and the 
draughtsmen's militant leader, Mr George 
Doughty. This gives the sensation of more 
imminent left-wingery, although it would 
probably not have made a blind bit of 
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Mr. Clive Jenkins, getting his word in edgeways 


different* what Mr Scanlon did with his 
uniori if he had been.#e|ected by a crush¬ 
ing margin. It may b# added that Mt 
Ghve Jenkins was rejected by a crushing 
margin : he appears to have as few friqpds 
on the left as on the right. 

On Monday morning the congne&— 
befitting the solemnity of the occasion 
and the genuine influence it lias exerted 
in Europe as well as in the old colonies— 
ordered for itself a feast of oratory : no 
fewer than 47 overseas visitors were 
willingly assembled to eulogise the TUC's 
hundred years of endeavour and example. 
Each of them got two minutes to 
deliver this message, and the succession of 
skins, opinions and genuine sentiments was 
almost the most impressive part of the 
week. There were minor disasters, as when 
the French orator assumed that the TUC 
as a whole was dying to get into the 
European common market, and when the 
Indian lady chided the brothers and 
sisters for lagging behind her country in 
the matter of women’s rights. But it 
reminded everyone of what, in its years 
of real struggle, the TUC had come to 
symbolise, and of what devoted men had 
tried to accomplish in its name. A hundred 
years on, or even five years on, what would* 
men say of it ? The condemnation of 
this week at Blackpool is that not too 
many .seemed to care. 


Off stage 


By ancient custom, the week of the TUC 
congress is a week of unwonted quiet on 
the labour relations front. Drama is 
exactly what industrial negotiations can¬ 
not afford to be about. For instance, the 
reputation of Mr Hugh Scanlon, the 
engineering union’s new leader, may have 
been irretrievably damaged by the 
announcement last Friday that the union 
would strike on September 23rd if it did 
not get the pay rise he wants. First, the 
decision was taken by the union’s national 
committee on a vote of 31 for, 30 against: 
and you do not strike if you are not 
united. Secondly, Mr Frank Cousins 
jumped to Mr Scanlon's support, and 
several of the other dozen and more 
unions with members in the engineering 


industry have leaders who do not love 
Messrs Cousins and Scanlon (usually for 
quite irrelevant ideological reasons). 
Fraternal feeling sank to a new low. 

By Monday everyone was looking for 
a way of calling the strike off—including 
perhaps Mr Scanlon, invited to climb out 
on a limb which many would love to cut 
off behind him. Nobody, of course, men¬ 
tioned that during the previous week a 
series of small strikes had come near to 
closing down the largest single bit of the 
engineering industry, the motor factories. 
But then those strikes were unofficial, and 
quite beyond the control not only of the 
TUC but of the union officials at Black¬ 
pool too. 

An artificial lull descended too over 
events in the bus industry. Mr Cousins’s 
nation-wide claim for the employees of 
local authority bus operators has been 
turned down by the Government. Some 
of the concerns have negotiated indepen¬ 
dently with local union officials, reaching 
deals that meet the official (extremely 
lax) conditions for u improving produc¬ 
tivity.” Other concerns seem willing to 
wait until the Government's delaying 
powers expire, in December, and then 
give a back-dated rise as large as the 
union wants—thus defeating the Govern¬ 
ment’s intentions, and their own hopes (if 
any) of tunning efficient services. Other 


bus concerns had nor notion what to do. 
Since this is the first case in which a 
union leader might face prosecution undtr 
the Prices and Incomes Act, and since the 
leader in question is Mr Frank Cousins of 
the TUC general counc il, some reaction 
might have been expected at Blackpool. 
But the TUC, like any organisation, 
shows most alacrity to help those it likes. 

Finally, an example of the flight from 
reality. Lord Wright, TUC centenary 
president and a part-time member of the 
Prices and Incomes Board, was giving his 
address at the opening of the congress. He 
criticised the Government for an attitude 
to productivity deals “ so rigid that no 
productivity payments are permissible 
until the higher productivity is seen to be 
there.” The previous week the port 
employers had been discussing, in per¬ 
plexity, last year’s Government-approved 
“ productivity deal ” whereby they have 
handed out huge wage rises for a negli¬ 
gible rise in cargo handled and a 
negligible tall in total employment. The 
facts show, of course, that the Govern¬ 
ment’s criteria—especially in politically 
and economically sensitive areas like 
docks, buses, railways, and especially 
where management is bad, like ditto- 
have been far too slack. But then the 
IUC is not really concerned with the 
facts of industrial relations. 



Vk can. see you on 15 Caribbean islands. 
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Pan Am makes 
the going great. 

No other airline can take you to all 
15 of them. And we’ll take you by way 
ofNewYork. 

You can stop over there first It won’t 
add a penny to your fare, and you’ll 
set to see a city that i« so vast, to 
throbbing, so exciting, that 
you’ll need a vacation in the Caribbean 
after your vacation in New \brk. 

Talk to your Pan Am* Travel Aoent. 
He can tell you about New York. He 
can toll you about the Caribbean. 

About one island. Or fifteen. 
When you fly away with 
, us, you’ll have a good 
feeling, knowing youVe 
chosen die very nest 
there it. Awarm thought, 
enyearwaytothasun. 
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■ the economist September Jixs *9 

The thing to remember about UDT today e not only 

that it Includes the largest instabrant flnanoe house in th« country, but 
also the unique range an0 variety of its aervloes. Export credits; pubic 
issues; company finance; a cornputer bureau; the laboratory testing of 
textiles; finance for tactory buiclngs; the design and manufacture of 
machine tools; participations; marttime mortgages; the clearing of futures 
market contracts; capital for major projects; these are some of the highly 
developed serviced of UDT companies. For example:— 
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Company Finance 
Public issues and company 
flotations; advice on 
capital reorganisations, 
mergers; acquisitions and 
sale of businesses; other 
aspects of company finance. 
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Wool and Textile Testing 
The core sampling of wool 
and core testing for yield 
in the U.K., Australia, 

New Zealand, South Africa 
and many other countries. 
Laboratory tes^ng, 
research, quality control of 
textile products and 
man-made and natural fibres. 


Engineering The manufacture of 
crankshafts of all types from station¬ 
ary industrial diesel engines to World 
Championship racing engines, and 
including pumps, compressors. 
'Cromard' and cast iron cylinder 
liners for all types of engine. The 
original design and manufacture of 
machines having specialist applica¬ 
tions in most industries. The produc¬ 
tion of hydraulic units and ancillary 
components, fluid drive clutch units, 
transfer boxes and mechanisms. 




Export Credits 
Finance for exports 
to almost every part 
of the world. 

Credit for the over¬ 
seas buyer, without 
recourse to the 
exporter, who receives 
payment on shipment 
of the goods. 

A fast and simple 
export service. 
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Computer Bureau 
A computer bureau 
equipped with an 
ICT1902 in the 
City of London 
A round-the-clock 
computer service, 
expert advice and 
technical assistance. 


The UDT Symbol 
UDTs symbol is a silhouette 
of Captain Cook'* 'Endeavour. 
Ships have long been used as 
symbols of trade and commerce, 
which it is largely our 
business to finance. And what 
ship more appropriate than the 
'Endeavour' to symbolise our name, 
our Commonwealth and overseas 
interests, and our purpose. 
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Marine Finance 
Maritime mortgages 
for registered yachts 
and finance for 
small craft and 
marine equipment. 
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IVIoney for old 
Wasteland 


1968 


[The Three Sisters loom like mountains 
pver the flat south Lancashire plain to 
jhe east of the M6 motorway and south 
pf Wigan. They are the peaks of a range 
hf colliery slag-heaps which are the most 
Extravagant examples of the scars left^by 
lour generations of prodigal industrialists 
Lll over this part of the county. Nearly 
ko per cent of the land within the urban 
district boundaries of Ince-in-Makerfield is 
derelict. About ten per cent of the land 
jn Ashton-in-Makerfield, similarly, is—at 
present—unusable. In England and Wales 
Is a whole, only three in every thousand 
irres are classified as derelict. In Lan¬ 
cashire, the proportion is about one in 
every hundred. There are about 11,000 
acres of man-made wastelands. A further 
20,000 acres will most likely be left in 
the same state when their mineral wealth 
has been exhausted. 

It can cost well over £500 an acre to 
clean un moderate eyesores. Acquiring 
the land in order to do so may cost as 
much again. The penny rate in Ashton or 
Ince brings in about £2,000 : the worst 
afflicted areas are the least able to cope 
themselves. Reclamation is a call on the 
county purse. A cheap option is to smother 
the mess in woodland : Lancashire 
county council has planted about 
million trees with this intention. Other 
sites need levelling—and draining. So far, 
the county council has levelled and 
reclaimed about 400 acres, at a gross cost 
if over £100,000. A few sites have been 
disposed of at a profit, others at a loss, or 
leased to fanners at a low rent. Some are 
<till in the council's‘‘hands : 180 of these 
icres are on the border between Ince and 
Ashton, just, north of the Three Sisters. 

The next, ambitious part of the 
council’s programme is to reclaim the 
loo acres south of these. Half is to 


»e leased or sold for industrial use. But 
Lancashire's planning office has no inten¬ 
tion of trying to flatten the Three Sisters, 
* hideously expensive operation involving 
the removal of 3$ million tons of shale. 
Instead, it is hoped to turn the 80 acres 
containing them into a recreation park. 
The valleys could be drained (at con- 
hderable cost), part filled in and part 
cleaned up into a lake. The lower slopes 
could be wooded, the upper left bare and 
perhaps smoothed out into artificial ski 
dopes. The open spaces could be used for 
?o-karts, athletics, riding and the like. 


There is at least one good reason why 
these are not over-imaginative planners’ 
P»Pe-dreams. Lancashire’s chief planning 
officer is well aware of why the owners 
such worthless, messy, miniature alps 
c °uld demand a good price for them— 
if they were not prepared to take 
the financial risk of cleaning them up 
themselves. The Three* Sisters lie almost 
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The Wigan Oberland: faith wanted, to move these mountains 


on the junction of the M6 and the fast 
Liverpool-Manchester road, and near the 
proposed motorway crossing Lancashire 
from east to west. Just under a million 
people live within ten miles of them. 
About 3 million live within 15 miles 
(which includes Liverpool, but just misses 
Manchester city). South Lancashire is 
pretty hare of the sort of amusements 
which this park could provide. 

By the same token, the industrial site 
is in an alluring position. The council has 
one headache in disposing of this. A 
development area ends just to the west, 
with the county borough of St Helens. 
Ashton, with a low unemployment rate, 
is outside it. Of course the boundary does 
not prevent industry in Ashton from pro¬ 
viding a large number of jobs for St 
Helens people. But it will stop indus¬ 
trialists from getting the same easy per¬ 
mission, let alone encouragement and 
money, that they would for setting up a 
factory on less suitable sites a few miles 
west. Equally, it lumbers the county 
council with an extra 35 per cent of any 
loss it may incur on the reclamation, 
above the 15 per cent it would have to 
pay if the site were in a development 
area. Between now and 1974, the council 
hopes to reclaim 1,300 acres, at a total 
cost of just under £i£ million, and sell 
off most of it for rather over £1 million. 
The loss would not be less than £300,000, 
meaning that interest charges could rise 
for a period to over £50,000 in a year- 
depending partly on how the profitable 
and unprofitable reclamations balanced 
themselves out in any one year. The 
council will have to pay much more if the 
present pattern of development incentives 
for private industry is not radically 
changed. Frankly, the financial success of 
this ambitious project is a gamble on the 
outcome of the Hunt committee 1 * report, 
expected'this autumn, on incentives for 
(and restrictions on) industrial mobility. 

But even so, the sums involved should 


not be beyond the resources of England's 
biggest county. Clearing the Wigan alps 
and their surrounding dereliction will 
bring back into use some of the best- 
situated industrial land in the north west ; 
and there is no good reason why some of 
the recreational development should not 
be made to pay for itself too, by charges 
for use of the facilities. It happens that 
much of this waste land lies at the heart 
of the communications network of the 
area, preserved by past industrial spolia¬ 
tion for the planners and industrialists of 
today. It would be a pity if policies for 
industrial development, designed to help 
towns all around these sites, were allowed 
to stultify such potential. 

Schools 

More—but better? 

In 1967, once again, the ratio of pupils 
to teachers in state schools became slightly 
more favourable. Despite an increase in 
the total number of pupils, to very nearly 
8 million on January 1, 1967, there were 
27.8 children to each teacher in primary 
school, and 18.2 children to each teacher 
in secondary school. Of course these 
teachers were maldistributed, both because 
of the existence of many very small 
schools and classes, and because some 
areas are more attractive than others to 
teachers. The table on page 30 shows that 
very nearly 15 per cent of all children 
under 12 in state schools are in classes 
registered a* having over 40 pupils. But 
in 1970 the numbers of young children 
starting primary school will start to fall, 
and will go on falling for the following 
three years at least ; and the expansion 
in the early 1960s of places in colleges 
for training women teachers should by 
the early 1970s be starting to pay off in 
married women returning to teacning. It 
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would almost certainly be right, now, to 
stop expanding the colleges of education 
an‘d start improving their quality. 

Percentage ot pupils in classes 


by registered class size 



30 and 

31-40 

41 and 

under 


over 

Primary schools 24.4 

60.8 

14.8 

Secondary schools 54.8 

43.7 

1.6 


Secondary schools : too small ? 

If the range of courses offered to sixth- 
form pupils is too narrow^ the child of a 
peculiar bent or talent will have no chance 
to develop it in school. The larger the 
sixth form, the easier it is to offer a wide 
range of subjects without employing 
specialists to teach an uneconomically 
small number of children. A school of 400 
pupils cannot economically provide a wide 
range of courses, even if all its pupils stay 
on into the sixth form. The table below 
shows how many such small schools exist, 
especially in the private sector of educa¬ 
tion—although more lavish staffing helps 
the more expensive private schools to 
offer a variety of specialist courses. 

Many secondary modern schools make 
no serious attempt to provide education 
after the age of 16, so their size is less 
of a criterion of their efficiency. In com- 

Under 400 Over 400 


State grammar 
and technical 

Direct grant 
grammar 

pupils 

278 

36 

pupils 

1,099 

143 

Secondary modern 

1,732 

1,762 

Comprehensive 

83 

424 

Independent 



" efficient" 

225 

50 


prehensive schools, with a far smaller pro¬ 
portion of pupils staying on after 16 than 


in the selective grammar schools, it seeim 
fair to assume that the school should I* 
twice as large as a grammar school j n 
order to offer a comparable range ( ,fj 
subjects in the sixth form. In 1967 there 
were 290 comprehensives with fewer than 
800 pupils, and 212 with more than Boo. 
Many of the small comprehensives are new 
schools only now building up their 
strengths to adequate size ; others are 
botched-up jobs that will never do. 

Girls lost to science 

As more and more young people choose 
to stay on at school, the proportion 
increases of those who abandon any con* 
tact with the natural sciences and with 
mathematics. The girls’ secondary schools 
have a dismal record of science teaching. 
The table below gives an outline of those 
young people who are now moving into 
the universities. It lists the numbers of 
those of both sexes in different types ofi 
schools in January, 1967, who were study¬ 
ing for GCE 41 A ” levels: divided into 
those studying maths or natural science, 
those following mixed disciplines including 
a scientific or mathematical subject, and 
those who had given up science and maths 
for good. The chances of a girl—what¬ 
ever her aptitudes—having any grasp of 
a subject involving precise measurement 
are dim indeed : do the English regard 
hard facts as unladylike ? 


Maths/science Maths/science No maths 

only and other or science 



boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

All state schools 

45,146 

11,956 

14,464 

11,328 

36,385 

49,618 

Direct grant grammar 

6,210 

1,904 

1,109 

1,378 

6,021 

6,579 

Independent ' J efficient" 

9,562 

1,935 

2,337 

1,594 

11,852 

7,884 


Who drops out ? 

A failure in the quality as well as in 
the quantity of education offered to the 
nation’s young people is indicated by the 
fact that very nearly three-quarters (73.5 
per cent) of them got out of school as 
soon as the law permitted, before their 
16th birthday. In the northern region only 
20.4 per cent of young people were in 
school at 16 : in the south-east (including 
London) 32.6 per cent stayed on. 

A comparison between the numbers of 
14-year-olds and the numbers of 16-year- 
olds in the various types of school gives 
an indication of what is accepted as nor¬ 
mal in those schools. One-tenth of pupils 
in secondary modern schools choose to stay 
after they are allowed to escape: the 
proportion staying on in comprehensive 
schools is well over a quarter. 


Pupils aged 14 Pupils aged 16 
662.306 202.406 


All schools* 662.306 

State schools 

—modern 337,260 

—comprehensive 83,769 

—grammar and 
technical 124,813 

—©their. 42,868 


Dirsctiodlht 

, -Timber _ 15,272 12,884 

. efficient" 20,964 24,118 

^otfter 6,610 3,530 

figures below do not add up to this total. 
|nbi various tmalL catagorias 0/ specialised schools, 
pi ttfcpfarly thosa for tha sick, hsvs been omitted. 


Transport census 

London looks back 

Cosmopolitan and a leader of fashion it the main method of going to work, though 
may he, but London alone, of the six less markedly so in the west Midlands, 
conurbations south of the Scottish border, where the motor vehicle and legpower 
clings to that triumph of Victorian tech- played a bigger part, 
nology the train. The 1966 sample census* The peculiar ease of rail commuting in 
shows that 27 per cent of Greater London often tempts people in govern- 
London’s workers did the main part of ment—meaning in Whitehall, London— 
their journey by train, and 61 per cent to dream of providing similar services 
of workers in the central part, bounded, elsewhere. This is impossible : London 
roughly, by King’s Cross, the City, South- grew around passenger railways, other 
wark and mid-Westminster. In no other cities did not. Letting car commuting 
conurbation did the railways’ percentage grow at recent rates is also impossible 
reach double figures. . This is the compelling logic of the new 

In the five conurbations the bus was Passenger Transport Authorities for con- 
•Workplace and tramport uble,, Part “ft. urbations ; to restrain car commuting, and 
HMSO. £2 12s 6d. to improve busmens productivity too. 
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Because you placed this 
advertisement in the 
International Herald Tribune, 
it went to more than 200,000 
consumers. Not just Americans. 
Europeans, too. 

With extraordinary purchasing 
power. Average income, 

$ 20,400 per year. And three 
quarters of them serve and enjoy 
your kind of product. In other 
words, you told your story to 
actual Martini prospects! 

At a cost (quarter page) of only 
$ 10.38 per thousand. Good buy, 
M. Boutin! Aren’t you glad 
you told it in theTrib? 
International Herald Tribune, 

21 rue de Berri, Paris-8. 

Telephone 225.28.90 


Now mmtoot, 62.000 oq tt flooding Motor Co Ltd 


Fairmile buildings—clear portal, tied portal or cantilever 
—lead the field in competitive prices Many years of 
pacesetting experience all over the world have perfected 
Fairmile's first-class executive-level service Fairmile's 
service and buildings together form the perfect team to 
meet your needs. 

WHEN YOU’RE THINKING OF BUILDINGS, THINK 

FAIRMILE 




Get your hands on a copy of the new 
56-page Fairmile brochure—it's packed 
with vital information and photographs 
of many recent Fairmile achievements 
throughout Britain and the world. 


It: Falrmlle-LilleshaH Limited, St George's, 
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THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 



Ws fee/ the seme but the Russians won't tet us leave them up 

u 

All that matters is the tanks 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


Prague 


To suggest that the Czechs and Slovaks 
Have come to terms with their unwanted 
and uninvited guests after more than two 
weeks of military occupation would be a 
gross misrepresentation. What they are 
attempting, however, is to devise a way 
of life which recognises the naked facts 
of power and work out a formula for 
carrying on as best they can under a 
situation they are powerless to change. 
. The full rigour of the Moscow diktat 
unposed , on Czechoslovakia’s leaders is 
jjow fairly clear. It will permit Mr 
u*bcek, his party leadership and govern¬ 
ment to resume the road towards what is 
iaughingly called ** nta&atimtfoa * just so 
Mg as they stick to Moscow's inteqpreta- 
of normality. Them was a brief 
manifestation Q | relief last weekend wten 
th * ©nUrged central b^mzhlttee was p^- 


mitted to vote into office a party pre¬ 
sidium enlarged from n to 21 members 
which, astonishingly, is composed pre¬ 
dominantly of progressives. Only the 
former Slovak party leader, Vasil Bilak, 
now thoroughly discredited, represents a 
minute pro-Soviet faction. Three pro- 
Novotny members of the old presidium 
have been dropped from the new one : 
Drahomir Kolder, Emil Rigo and 
Oldrich Svestka (who has also been 
sacked as editor of Rude Ptavo). A noted 
liberal, Frantisek Kriegel, has also been 
dropped. Frantisek Barbkek, a conser¬ 
vative, has bea^ demoted from, a full to 
an alternate . member, fan Piilciy who 
made a show Ihibori^has 

explained away bis errors and has heert 
formally exonerated by thecemral Bohe¬ 
mian party. ■ ' ■' 


But obviously the Russians did not 
mount the largest peacetime militarv 
operation ever merely to reinstate Mr 
Dubcek and his friends and pretend that 
the invasion was a non-event ; unless, of 
course, the improbable should happen and 
the Soviet presidium, said to be in a state 
of some disarray, should have second 
thoughts about the wisdom of its action. 

Prague is a whirl of hypotheses and 
theories, none of which can be advanced 
with any certainty because of the 
unknown factor : Russian intentions. 
But there have been sufficient warnings to 
demonstrate that the Russian divisions, 
only very slightly withdrawn from public 
view, stand poised ready to intervene at 
the slightest hint of “ counter-revolution¬ 
ary ” activities. 

One theory, which deserves considera¬ 
tion because of its simplicity, is that the 
Russians intend to sit back, watch the 
Czechoslovak leaders repeat their old 
“errors,” shout “we told you so” and 
roar back in to impose a government of 
their own selection or even a military 
administration. Russian, Polish and east 
German newspaper reports this week, 
with their unvarnished denunciation of 
the new presidium, would seem to lend 
weight to this hypothesis. 

Alternatively, if Mr Dubcek, Mr Cernik 
and President Svoboda attempt to con¬ 
tinue effective government within the 
confines imposed by the Russians, they 
may rapidly work themselves into the 
position of becoming a second Gomulka 
government—of erstwhile liberals—and 
destroy their credit with their own nation 
by keeping a facade of a national 
government while carrying out the 
Kremlin’s orders. This thesis is supported 
by the presence of a tiny conservative 
minority in a largely progressive pre¬ 
sidium. Supported by Soviet firepower, 
Mr Bilak’s vote could represent a veto. 

At Russian benest, the emergency 14th 
party congress held while the leaders were 
in Moscow has already been declared null 
and void. A “ re-run,” which Mr Dubcek 
would have liked to hold on the original 
date, September 9th, has been mysteriously 
postponed to a later date, probably in 
mid-October. This is presumably a neat 
gambit to provide time for pro-Russian 
elements to be consolidated and to pack 
the central committee, thus reversing Mr 
Dubcfek’s original intention to purge it 
of its last. pro-Novotny members. 

In the present hiatus, euphemistically 
called the first phase, there appears to be 
n 6 grfeat rush by the Russians either to 
withdraw or to assert themselves in the 
direction of government affairs. True, 
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their men have been inserted into key 
posts in most ministries, notably the 
ministry of the interior which controls the 
security police, but they seepi at the 
moment content to allow matters to run 
along the established lines. v 

It can be argued that the Russians 
have successfully achieved their priority 
targets : to take control of the western 
borders and to end free expression of 
opinion with a repressive censorship, the 
prohibition of free assembly and a ban 
on all non-communist political organisa¬ 
tions. What, to Moscow, is more important 
is that they have snuffed out the 
.Czech flirtation with the west which the 


How the Czechs and Slovaks 
heard all about it 

A remarkable feature of the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia was the way 
in which the local Czechoslovak radio stations managed to keep on the air. 
Using secret studios, they fed their reports into a central transmission system. 
In addition to giving full coverage to the development of the crisis at the 
national level, the free Czechoslovak radio stations also poured out a stream of 
local information, instructions and warnings. All reports were broadcast in goo< 
faith ; if any were later found to be inaccurate, corrections were broadcast. The 
extracts below, taken from the BBC monitoring reports, are chosen to give 
something of the flavour of these local broadcasts, as well as of the 
spirit of the men and women responsible for them 


Russians read, erroneously, as an intention 
to defect from the Warsaw pact and 
Comecon. It is true that the Czechoslovak 
leaders had their eyes on closer economic 
and political ties with west Germany ; that 
would not, however, have weakened their 
other obligations. 

The enforced resignation of the deputy 
premier, Dr Ota Sik, is symptomatic of a 
dark economic future. Not that Czech 
economic liberalism depended on one 
man ; there are plenty of his disciples 
still around capable of implementing his 
ideas, given half a chance. But it was 
Dr Sik who first recognised that political 
advancement proceeds side by side with 
economic liberalism and vice versa. He 
was also guilty of appreciating that a 
sophisticated industrial society requires 
exposure to world competition and the 
stimulus of open markets. Only a few 
weeks ago he repeated to your corres¬ 
pondent his hopes of seeing a fully 
convertible Czech currency within five 
years, given sufficient credit incentive 
from the non-communist world. The men 
he left behind see a bleak future before 
them; the programme for economic reform 
will be retarded by at least five years 
even on the best estimate. 

There may be an attempt by the 
Russians to do a little window-dressing 
in the shape of more favourable raw 
material and industrial prices, and maybe 
an increase of exports to persuade the 
Czech nation that life with big brother 
is not so bad after all. But these are 
likely to be only temporary features, 
which will be offset by the loss of hard 
currency earnings, foreign trade revenues, 
tourism (on which there has been heavy 
investment) and a return to bilateral 
barter deals. Added to this, of course, is 
the cost of the occupation in damage, loss 
of production and trade, conservatively 
estimated by economists at around $500 
million a week during the fortnight when 
economic life was almost totally disrupted. 
The economic consequences of the occupa¬ 
tion, after two weeks, will take at least 
l twp years to rectify. 

f The only constant factor on the Czech- 
i osiovak political scene at this moment is 
' the shadow of the Soviet tanks, which 
' makes all the rest seem an esoteric exer- 
! xise in semantics. It would be very 
strange, if Mr Dubcek were permitted 
|or long to continue running a government 
even remotely resembled his pre* 

I ^iwaion administration. 


August 21 st 

11 . 43 . (Prague radio) Pilsen station broad¬ 
casts an appeal to all workers of the world, 
communist parties and all people of the 
world to defend the freedom of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. The broadcast is first read in Czech, 
is repeated in Russian, 1 German and English. 
12 . 08 . (Radio Czechoslovakia) An appeal 
to the young people of Pardubice not to lie 
down in front of Soviet tanks. 

12 . 45 . Polish troops are hear Hradec Kralove, 
people are stopping them with their bodies. 
Officials are trying to negotiate with the 
Polish troops. 

14 . 19 . (Banska Bystrica radio) Appeal to 
people to photograph and tape for posterity 
everything in connection with today’s events. 
21 . 2 /. (Banska Bystrica) Reports Soviet 
troops entering Banska Bystrica, including the 
radio building. The announcer says: “ We 
are taking leave of you. We support the 
leadership under Comrade Dubcek/’ 21 . 37 . 
The announcer says: 14 We do not know how 
many minutes are still left to us to broadcast.” 

21 . 45 . Announcement that Soviet troops were 
in the building and negotiations were taking 
place. 22 . 08 . Announcement that troops were 
still talking with the management of the 
station, which hoped to remain on the air. 

22 . 19 . Announcement: here is the free Slovak 
radio station Banska Bystrica. Dear friends, 
comrades : for the last time at this moment 
you hear the free Slovak radio station Banska 
Bystrica. At this moment Soviet soldiers are 
occupying our building. We tried to negotiate 
with the Soviet commander to enable us to 
continue broadcasting, but without success. 
Dear friends: remain calm and prudent. 
Truth prevails. (A Slovak national song was 
then played.) 22 . 21 . The station went off the 
air. 

August 22 nd 

09 . 35 . (Brno radio) Congratulations to those 
jamming u Radio Vltava,” which is broad¬ 
casting from Hungarian territory. 

09 . 40 . (Radio Czechoslovakia) Instructions 
to all petrol pumps—priority of supply : (1) 
health service and Red Cross vehicles; (2) 
food supply vehicles; ( 3 ) private vehicles, 
only 10 litres each. No supply to occupation 
cars unless force is used. 

09 . 43 . (Brno) Announcement of general 
strike at Kralovopolska Strojirna engineering 
works in Brno. Shouts of support for 
Svoboda, Dubcek. 

09 . 53 * Brno radio staff have been taken out 
of the building under armed guard. Broad¬ 
casts are now 1 from a substitute studio. Please 
excuse the quality of transmission. 

) 1 . 22 . (Brno) Ten points on how to behave 
during occupation: passive resistance, no 
■ collaboration, make propaganda among 
occupying troops, if there are meats, cease to 
understand Russian, if forced to collaborate, 
turn clumsy and awkward ; the Czech Schweik 


is invincible, back the legal radio, press atu 
TV, hinder collaborationist propaganda . . 
unmask and hold in contempt traitors ant 
collaborators. Let us be ready for other ban 
deeds to follow the occupation to break ou: 
unity. 

14 . 14 . (Bratislava) The party secretary ii 
Zilina refused to make a speech for th< 
occupation forces afld fainted at the micro 
phone. 

16 . 10 . (Bratislava) 44 We take leave of you 
The Soviet occupation army is nearing bu 
we hope to set up the station elsewhere.’ 
16 . 27 . 44 We are operating from a new studio.’ 
18 . 12 . The collaborator Vocak is trying t( 
fulfil the occupation forces’ orders on thi 
railway. Milos Kakes, chairman of the audi 
and control commission, has gone over t( 
the occupation forces. Appeal to fly flags ai 
half-mast in Bratislava and hang out portrait! 
of arrested leaders. 

20 . 06 . (Usti nad Labem) Villagers from 2 
village near Hodonin tell Indra they an 
ashamed of him and that if he comes back 
he will be chased out 44 like a scurvy dog.' 
Gall for black flags to be flown. The chemical 
works at Zaluzi-near-Most has decided to 
change its name from the Czechoslovak-Scftta 
Friendship Works to Chemical Works Zalusi* 
near-Most. 

August 23 rd 

09 . 09 . (Czechoslovak radio) Appeal to delay 
Soviet armoured train which is travelling to 
Ccska Trebova under number 5599, and from 
there as 5835. Do everything to delay 
it or stop it. 10 . 25 . We have had a report 
from Ceska Trebova station that railway 
men . . . have succeeded in holding up the 
train coming from Olompuc. 11 . 25 . It seems 
that the Soviet train is also on strike. -Wc 
believe that it is co-operating with the railway- 
men. The train No 5599, which is travelling 
in the direction of Prague, has stopped and 
is stationary at (indistinct) near Cefeka Tre¬ 
bova. 18 . 58 . We have an important report 
from reliable railwaymen : that the train with 
the jamming equipment from Moscow cannot 
proceed ... the train will not start before 
midnight. Try to send other (Kraslikcw) 
trains around it. 19 . 56 . Our railwayman have 
stopped the train carrying jamming, trans¬ 
mitting and locating equipment 160 knhCMj 
of Prague. 07 . 05 . (August 24th) A 
edition of Rude Provo reports that a trH*? er 
arriving in Prague from Ceska Trebova djfjj 1 ! 
the night saw the train'with jammlnfcef^J 
ment at Ceska TYebova station. Sjjtf* 1 
engines were coupled to the triin, bt»‘ *j.° 
driver could be found to drive them. Wj?' 
The Soviet train left Chocen at (HU Itffi 
morning. At the moment the train is aWv 
to. be somewhere in Zamrsky without eMjjfl* 
current. 'w-Jit 

13 . 34 . Report from Banaka, Systran, 
Bulgarian tanks arrived in front of pelf o*n c j 
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Invasion of Czechoslovakia: Czech workers hold protest strike, Russian workers unanimously approve 


building, very friendly. Accepted Dubcek 
pictures. Said they wanted to go home to Sofia. 
People fraternise. Tanks started to leave town. 
Waiting to see who is to succeed them. 

15.00, Brno calm .today. During strike whole 
city became a dead town, even collaborators 
were forced to a standstill since people held 
hands blocking the streets. All electricity 
switched off. Occupation troops tearing off 
jjosters because they cannot film streets for 
their newsreels. Soldiers coerce people, with 
weapons in hand, to tear posters down ; they 
refuse . . . 

15.26. (Pilscn) Occupiers ask children to show 
them the way to various organisations, water 
sources, etc. Youth organisation asks youth 
to plead ignorance, to forget Russian 
language. 

15.52. (Pilsen) People should not regard 
officials negotiating with occupiers as col¬ 
laborators, since sensible procedure is the only 
correct one. 

16.16. Instructions to youth as to what slogans 
should be used : “ Okupant ” means nothing 
to them, but " Zakhvatchik ” (grabbers) does. 
They are primitive people ; propaganda must 
be adjusted to them. - 

August 24 th 

17.17. (West Bohemia) Do not provoke the 
occupation forces by painting swastikas on 
their vehicles ; this might lead them to believe 
the Soviet propaganda that there is counter¬ 
revolution in our country. 

17.30; (West Bohemia) Do not allow your¬ 
selves to be photographed or filmed with 
occupation forces. Such pictures will be used 
for propaganda against our legal government 
and leadership. Ignore all attempts at 
fraternisation. 

19.10. (Northern Bohemia) The occupation 
troops often cannot find their way ; at each 
crossroad they pore over their maps, shaking 
their heads, because in this region we have 
practically no signposts left. A column of 
some 50 tanks, armoured troop carriers and 
breakdown. vehicles blundered about for six 
hours between Teplice and Bilina (a distance 
about eight miles) and moved literally 
' n a circle. The only signposts left pefint to 
Berlin and Moscow. 

JiM 5 . (Prague) Message to all signatories ol 
2,000 Words.” Wc have kittled that they 
are to be arrested tonight. Warn them and 
Provide hiding placet lot them. Soviet troops 
are stopping, privifls cot oil 'WMids (rout , 
Pr *guc and confiscating radio receivers and 
parching luggage. Warn motorists not to 
drive along these roads tonight. 


August 25th 

10.10. (Czechoslovakia I) Warning: Hidden 
camera in St. Wenceslas Square to be used for 
propaganda photographs by Russians. 

15.26. Reports that the Banska Bystrica 
regional party committee has had talks with 
Soviet officers . . . Russians claimed civilians 
are creating incidents. The Slovak side stated 
that unless concrete facts and names given 
such accusations cannot be accepted. The 
Soviet general assured the Slovak side that 
troops would not act against citizens. Slovak 
side made it clear to Soviet side that they 
support Dubcek and demand immediate 
return of all leaders. 

15.52. (Northern Moravia) Occupying troops 
arc searching for collaborators in Ostrava but 
cannot find any. 

17.45. (Prague) Urgent message to all 
chemists’ shops—remove shop signs, we 
suspect that the occupiers intend to confiscate 
medical supplies ; these must be preserved for 
our own people. Warning to Prague drivers : 
in Prague I the occupiers are searching motor 
cars. for leaflets and papers. Avoid the first 
district of Prague. 

18.30. (Danube radio) Occupation forces 
have slated that they will provide their own 
food ; yet Hungarian and Soviet commanders 
arc trying to obtain food supplies in various 
Slovak towns, but this has been denied to 
them. Oil and cigarettes are short, because 
of transport difficulties. Leaflets, allegedly 
containing an order by Svoboda, are a fake. 
18.50. (Eastern Slovakia) Soviet soldiers in 
Kosice admit the senselessness of their pre¬ 
sence in Slovakia. They do not dare to 
drink water from Slovak wells because they 
were told that people have poisoned them. 
19.14. Warning to citizens of Brno : infra- 
lights are fitted to occupation troops’ vehicles, 
so do not assume that enemy will not sec 
you in the dark. 

19.53. (Eastern Bohemia) Polish troops 
wanted to enter radio building but were not 
admitted ; they went off and so far have not 
returned. 

21.20. (Welt Bohemia) Soviet troops are 
looting in Karlovy Vary district. Ignore Soviet 
leaflets; do hot pick them tip because Soviet 
cameramen :-m trying to film citizens picking 
them up. 

21 . 90 . (Spttidtr,feJimia) Story of exhausted, 
hungry 1 young Soviet soldier bursting Into 
tears. Warning against sentimentality: the 
same sofdtei; would obey orders to fire at 
your homes. 


August 26 th 

04.54. (Central Moravia) Calm reported in 
Gottwaldov; occupiers tearing down pictures 
of Svoboda and Dubcek last night ; local 
newspaper on sale today j reading of anti- 
Soviet jokes from the newspapers. Soviet 
soldiers seen picking up mushrooms and eat¬ 
ing them raw ; do not give them c^rn a 
piece of bread. 

05.02. (Northern Moravia) Repeat of appeal 
to miners to go to work today because of 
shortage of coal for coking purposes . . . 
economic collapse would only serve the 
occupiers. 

05.17. Warning to pressmen and television 
w6rkcrs : do not let yourselves be photo¬ 
graphed because NKVD is collecting material 
for later arrests ; often they speak good Czech 
and wear jeans. 

09.45. (North Moravia) Ostrava wants milk ; 
coal needed for railw-ays ; enough petrol in 
north Moravia ; local authorities appeal for 
continuation of w r ork in factories and on 
farms. 

13.24. Report from Kosice : people threw 
stones at tanks : a Soviet soldier refused to 
continue on his w'ay and a captain shot him ; 
investigating general stated that all is in order. 
13.28. Confirmed report that NKVD people 
are already working in Kosice ; please do not 
co-operate. 

14.03. Do not hoard bread, the bakeries are 
able to supply all normal requirements ; there 
is no shortage of potatoes in Prague. 

14.05. Vltava radio (Russian) has accused 
Ferdinand Baer, secretary of Smrkovsky, of 
giving away secrets about Cierna talks ; this 
is not true. At the time of Cierna, Comrade 
Baer was at Lake Balaton on holiday . . . 
14.14. At Opletalova, troops forcing people 
to give flowers to soldiers, this scene being 
filmed ; appeal for sabotage, even when you 
must do it with guns pointed at you; report 
on Soviet officer beating up Soviet soldiers. 
14.56. Reports on NKVD in civilian clothes 
speaking excellent Slovak and Czech; warn¬ 
ing to yield absolutely no information to 
anybody ; occupation transmissions in Slovakia 
report village? signing ami-Dubcek proclama¬ 
tions ; this is false. 

15 . 42 . Warning that occupiers take away 
identification documents. 

19 . 4 Q. (Krivan) Rudolf Cvik, former district 
secretary, is a provocateur and collaborator; 
avoid contacts with him. 
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Are they td be 
guinea pigs? , 

byacotrespondent ' * 

One pbvious casualty o^ t^e Russian tanks 
in; Prague is the Czechoslovak economic 
reform. The author of the reform, Dr Qta 
Sik, is an exile in Belgrade ; he has been 
forced to resign his deputy premiership 
in the Czech government and the Russian 
press is attacking him as a “ right-wing 
revisionist.” The authorities in Prague 
have their Hands full trying to repair 
the dathhge to the economy caused by 
the' Russian invasion and occupation. 

If ; and when the Czechs and Slovaks 
marlage to get their economic life more 
or less back to normal, what are the 
chances of reviving the economic reform? 
At first sight, they look pretty poor. But 
if one regards the Czech economic reform 
—as one should—as part and parcel of 
the whole movement for economic reform 
throughout eastern Europe and Russia 
itself (where it started), then its chances 
of recovery do not look quite so bad. 

Broadly speaking, there are now two 
“ families ” of economic reforms in eastern 
Europe. One is in countries like Czecho¬ 
slovakia and Hungary, where the system 
invented by the Russians is considered 
to be almost beyond repair. Both of these 
countries have tried to develop a new 
mechanism which, while preserving public 
ownership of the means of production, 
would rely on decentralisation and a 
competitive market. For a variety of 
reasons, the Hungarians seem to have lost 
much of their reforming 4 ian ; quite 
possibly the course of events in Czecho¬ 
slovakia this year has given them cold 
feet. Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
in spite of setbacks and difficulties, has 
continued to press on. 

The reforms in the rest of this group of 
countries, including the Soviet Union, 
belong to the second family. Here 
attempts are being made to preserve as 
much as possible of the old command 
system and to try to make it more 
workable by mending this or that element 
(such as introducing some more economic 
sense into the price system). But it is 
more or less clear that these palliatives 
have failed to do the trick. So not only 
Czechoslovakia but all the communist 
countries are once again searching for 
something more efficient, modern and 
flexible to replace the old Soviet system. 

It is safe to say that what worried the 
Russians most about the way in which 
the Czech experiment was developing was 
its political-economic 11 feedback.” De¬ 
mands for more political freedom were 
stimulated by economic reforms, and 
more economic liberalism stimulated the 
demand for more liberalism in politics. 
But the Russian tanks, which put a stop 
to these novel tendencies, have not solved 
the problem of a workable economic 
, htechpanism for the friends of Russia. In 

I ’ y. v ' 


a sense they have only reopened the 
issue. 

The Moscow agreement stipulates that 
the Czechs and Slovaks should have the 
right to run their affairs in their own 
way. But no one would be naive enough 
to attach much significance to the actual 
words of the Moscow communique. What 
matters is how the agreement is carried 
out; and here the decisive, factor is 
Russia's interest as seen’ by the men in the 
Kremlin. But this does not necessarily 
mean that the Czechs will he deprived 
of all possibility of manoeuvre and initia¬ 
tive. On the contrary, it may mean 
encouraging up to a point the Czechs' 
inventiveness and flexibility. One way in 
which the Russians might quite logically 
argue with themselves would be broadly 
along these lines. Czechoslovakia is an im¬ 
portant element in the communist system. 
It is of great importance to us Russians 
that the Czech economy should achieve 
the maximum efficiency. Moreover, we 
are vitally interested in any experiment 
which might eventually produce a viable 
alternative to our traditional economic 
mechanism. The fact that the tentative 
economic reforms introduced so far have 
had so little success suggests that we 
should let the Czechs go on trying to pro¬ 
duce something better on a new basis. 

But if the Russians are arguing along 
these lines, will they not still' have to 
worry about the interaction of economic 
and political freedom? Not so much as 
before they invaded Czechoslovakia. 
Whether or not most of the Russian 
troops are eventually withdrawn, Moscow 
will certainly maintain a degree of 
political control over Czechoslovakia ; and 
it may well argue that this continuing 
political control will allow it to get 
rid of the political risks inherent in the 
Czechs’ new economic model without 
destroying the model itself. The Russians 
are certainly suspicious of economic 
liberalism. But they must know that the 
competitive market mechanism has worked 
under authoritarian capitalist regimes. 
They may feel it could be managed 


equally effectively in a socialist frame, 
work, ■ 

Of bourse otoe cannot be Aire that this 
line of reasohbg; however logical it may 
. seem, will appeal *to t^ Russian leaders^ 
although the Rrejnlifl dobs seem to l*, 
more ready than it used to he to listen 
to sensible economists., All one can say at 
this stage is that this kind of reasoning 
mights well influence Moscow’s attitude 
towards the Czech economic reform. 


Those who decide 
to get out 

FROM OUR VIENNA CORRESPONDENT ~ 

This is not quite 1956, but the Austrian 
authorities and charity organisations are 
making sure that they could cope with 
a crisis of similar dimensions if it should 
come. Czech cap are everywhere 
streaming into Vienna from the south and 
west, moving towards the Czech border 
and away from it, parked all over the 
town. Reception centres have been set up 
in Graz and Klagenfurt, hut few can be 
induced to make use of them ; the one 
idea is to get to Vienna, to make contact 
with the Czechoslovak consulate, to get 
in touch with friends and relations. 

The prevailing emotion is one of 
agonising uncertainty. Should they go 
home ? In each case this is a personal tra¬ 
gedy, and no one can take the respon¬ 
sibility of giving advice : neither the 
exhausted, elderly Austrian countesses 
coping with remarkable calm and 
efficiency in the Caritas offices in the j 
Annagasse, nor the Austrian Automobile 
Club, handing out free petrol coupons, 
nor the local government offices of the 
City of Vienna, faced with ever more 
requests for accommodation. 

One mystifying question is why the 
Czechoslovak frontier is still open 
Some Czechs in Vienna believe that it 
may be deliberate Russian policy to rid 
the country of the more highly educated 
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Things move fast Stateside* If it’s a while since your 
last trip to New York, chances are there’s half a dozen 
new skyscrapers where you saw a parking lot. And 
brand new business opportunities are springing up just 
as fast. Maybe it’s time you made another trip ? 

When you do—you’ll fly TWA of course. We cover 
just about every major business center in the country. 
And we’re a real mine of useful information. Not just 
on business—we know all about hotels, for example, 
and about car-hire. What’s more, we’ve just opened a 
brand-new World Travel Center in New York—to an¬ 
swer all your questions in eight languages, no less. 

In Europe, too, we’re the experts on the USA—and 
so, with us to back him, is your Travel Agent. Come 
talk business with either one of us. 


***** 



’Service mark owned exclwivelv by Tr»m World Airline*, Inc. 
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Inour own little way,weVe helped solve one of man’s complex problems. 


Wheft we originated the postage meter 
back in 1920, we automated the stamp. 
By printing the postage right on the en¬ 
velope and sealing it, we ended lick-and- 
stick mailing.-^nd since our meter 
printed the exact nastage needed, it elim¬ 
inated loose stamp and prevented pay¬ 
ing too much or too little in postage. j 



As the use of the mails has increased, 
so has the importance of our machine in 
efficiency-minded businesses. For, be¬ 
sides sealing and stamping the mail,, our 
meter ends stamp “borrowing" and does 
its own postage bookkeeping by keeping 
track of what it has spent and what it 
has left in postage. 


Today, Pitney-Bowes postage meters 
and frankers help speed the mail in 103 
countries. And not all our clients are 
giants. Most of our new users mail fewer 
than 10 letters a day. If you have letters 
to mail, you have the same problems. 
And, with a Pitney-Bowes meter, the 
same solution. Why not write to us today? 


Pitney-Bowes international 


Postage Meters. Adaresser-Prlnters, Folders, 
Pitney-Bowes International, 4132 Pacific St, 
companies in England, Canada and Brazil 


COMMUNIST AFFAIRS 
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fuid most articulate element in the popula¬ 
tion, so as to be able to proceed more 
easily with the subjugation of the workers. 
Those Czechs in Vienna who have already 
made up their minds to make “ other 
arrangements” are largely university 
lecturers, doctors, lawyers, civil servants 
and above all men and women in 
journalism, radio and television, including 
the operators of the secret freedom 
stations. 

The relatively prosperous appearance 
of these people has caused a certain 


amount of misunderstanding among the 
Viennese. Monsignore Ungar, director 
of Caritas, the Catholic welfare organisa¬ 
tion, has said that up to last weekend lie 
had received just 33,000 Austrian schillings 
(about £530) in private contribution*, 
as well as a number of very nasty anony¬ 
mous letters. But he added—-and other 
charitable societies confirm itr-^that 
Austrians are rallying round on theif own 
personal initiative with the same open- 
hearted generosity that they showed after 
the Hungarian revolution. . 


There is an unconfirmed rumour that 
September 20th may be named by the 
Russian rulers of Czechoslovakia as a 
deadline after which Czechs and Slovaks 
remaining abroad will lose their citizen¬ 
ship. At all events the Vienna authorities 
expect that although large numbers of 
Czechs will continue to stream home there 
will also be a stream into Austria. Many 
may well have only gone back in order to 
settle up their affairs and fetch their 
relations to safety. By Wednesday, 750 
Czechs had applied for political asylum. 


International Report 


THE WORLD 



Back into the cold 


Ihe first west German reaction to the 
evasion of Czechoslovakia was concerned 
the military balance in central 
Europe and with the need to strengthen 
^ ,e political side of an increasingly 
Moribund Nato. But the second reaction 
ltr uck closer to home. The Russians’ 
Wempt to blame much of the Czech 
!r, sis on Bonn, and the Russian ambas- 
jjfdor’s demand this week that Herr 
[^singer should charge his policy or 
.take the consequences,’ 1 is likely to affect 
£ st Germany’s foreign policy and its 
f°njestic politics. 

' The foreign minister, Herr Brandt, told 
r Social Democrats last week that die 


terms of the Russian-Czech “ agreement ” 
in Moscow had placed the assumptions 
behind the European detente in doubt. 
His own efforts to pursue that detente 
have long been opposed by right-wing 
Christian Democrats, critical of his 
insistence that the reunification of Ger¬ 
many will emerge only from a real end of 
European tensions and not vice versa. 
The east German restrictions earlier in the 
summer on west German traffic along 
the land corridors to Berlin raised many 
hackles an west Germany. And Herr 
Ulbricht’s proposal—apparently without 
the usual political conditions—that 
ministers from the two countries should 


meet to discuss trade relations has dis¬ 
appeared with the invasion. Herr 
Ulbricht’s offer was probably made when 
the east German government thought 
that liberalisation in Czechoslovakia was 
there to stay and that it, too, had better 
be more flexible. 

This sense of mounting disappointment 
has been increased by the Russian 
reaction to Herr Kiesinger’s suggestion 
for a Nato summit meeting on the crisis. 
The Russians’ retort was in the best cold- 
war tradition. This was “ a declaration of 
war,” and “ the necessary consequences 
from this fact will be drawn in eastern 
Europe.” Russia’s ambassador in Bonn, 
Mr Tsarapkin, told the chancellor that 
the more flexible policy which has led to 
German trade missions being established 
in most east European capitals, and to 
diplomatic relations with Rumania and 
Jugoslavia, was an attempt to drive a 
wedge between the communist countries. 
He demanded that the west Germans 
should give full recognition to the Oder- 
Neisse line and should accept east Ger¬ 
many as a sovereign state, knowing well 
enough that, after Prague, it was politi¬ 
cally impossible for any German govern¬ 
ment to do either. 

West Germany’s Ostpolitik —the search 
for more normal relations with its com¬ 
munist neighbours—may or may not 
survive. But the Czech crisis has certainly 
made the government more reluctant to 
sign the non-proliferation treaty. German 
fears that the Russians might use the 
treaty to intervene in Bonn’s affairs seem 
unrealistic, at least as long as American 
troops are in the country. But Russia’s 
reminder of its supposed right to meddle 
under Article 107 of the United Nations 
charter finds the Germans understandably 
edgy. 

There is also a feeling that other 
members of Nato are not really concerned 
with German, interests. It was perhaps 
significant that nothing came of Herr 
Kiesinger’s proposals for a Nato summit. 
Many Germans believe that, before the 
Czech crisis broke, the Americans sup¬ 
pressed intelligence reports, indicating that 
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the invasion was, imminent, for fear of 
offending the Russians if there wasn’t an 
invasion after all. The consequence of all 
this may be to strengthen the arguments 
of men like Herr Strauss for a European 
nuclear force as a guarantee against a 
possible return to American isolationism. 
Perhaps the only beneficial result of the 
crisis, for the Germans, has been that it 
has made France unlikely to opt out of 
the North Atlantic alliance completely— 
as distinct from its military organisation 
—next year. Herr Kiesinger will doubt¬ 
less emphasise the importance of France’s 
continued membership when President de 
Gaulle visits Bonn later this month. 

The effect, in Germany itself, will be 
to weaken Herr Brandt’s Social Demo¬ 
crats still further. They are already 
unpopulqr with many of their traditional 
supporters for having joined a coalition 
with the Christian Democrats at all. The 
compromises required by the exercise of 
office have cost them a steady haemor¬ 
rhage of support. Their organisation is 
creaking; declining confidence and falling 
electoral support create a vicious circle. 

Much can happen between now and the 
federal elections next September. But at 
the moment it looks as if Herr von 
Thadden’s extreme right-wing National 
Democrats could do dangerously well. 
Just after Easter, after the student riots, 
they got 9.8 per cent of the vote in the 
Baden-Wiirttemberg provincial election, 
where the Social Democrats lost a fifth of 
their support. The National Democrats 
depend for their votes on disenchant¬ 
ment with other parties. They are also 
a barometer of the degree of public 
unease in Germany. An increasingly tough 
Russian line towards west Germany, and 
the fear that Germany’s interests do not 
carry enough weight with its allies, may 
well strengthen the protest vote still 
further. If this creates the conditions for 
a National Democratic success, which 
would bring back all the Russians’ old 
fears of a resurgent and militant Ger¬ 
many, they themselves would have done 
much to bring it about. 

Canada 


Left cold 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Twelve years ago Canada took relatively 
more Hungarian refugees (about 36,500) 
than any other western country. So, for 
more than one* reason, Canada was 
expected to react sharply to the invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. Not only would the 
country fling wide its ports of entry to 
Czech refugees—as it has done with 
immigration officials hurrying to Belgrade 
and Vienna—-but the crisis was also 
expected to end the hard look that Mr 
Pierre Trudeau has been taking at 
Canada's military role in Nato. Thus it 
was predicted by several Ottawa com¬ 
mentators whose views were strengthened 
fty learning that Bonn was asking Canada 
ito reconsider its plan to close one of its 



A man with doubts about Nato 


three air bases in west Germany. 

But Mr Trudeau, cool as ever, has not 
lived up to these predictions. On August 
30th he said his reassessment of foreign 
and defence policies would go ahead 
regardless of Russia’s action. Although 
he contrived to balance his arguments, 
he seemed to see greater dangers in Nato 
mobilising extra forces 44 to stare down 
the Soviet tanks.” It would be better, 
he suggested, that the Russians be left 
to stew in the mess they had made of 
communist brotherhood. 

This cerebral reaction has its, admirers 
among influential Canadians. Mr Dalton 
Camp, national president of the Progres¬ 
sive Conservatives, has long argued for 
Canada’s withdrawal from Nato and the 
diversion of the annual $150 million it 
takes to maintain a land brigade and 
six squadrons in Europe into aid for poor 
countries. Last weekend, unrepentant, he 
was writing of the effects of the Czech 
crisis : “Anti-communism will have new 
adherents ; nevertheless it remains a con¬ 
viction and not a policy. Canada’s con¬ 
tribution to peace and security could be 
at least as effectively made in more 
creative assistance to the underdeveloped 
world and in becoming a world example 
of a progressive compassionate people.” 
Mr Escott Reid, Canada's former high 
commissioner in India, has suggested that 
the January conference of Commonwealth 
prime ministers might examine a plan 
for all their states to cut defence expen¬ 
diture by 20 per cent over five years and 
use the savings for economic development. 

There are equally powerful voices ready 
to oppose. Mr John Diefenbaker returned 
from Britain last month saying Nato’s 
presence had allowed the Czech reform 
movement to blossom (he has said 
nothing about the subsequent frost). His 
successor as Conservative leader, Mr 
Robert Stanfield, called for parliament 
to meet early to discuss the crises in 
Czechoslovakia and Biafra. When it does 
meet on September 12th, parliament is 
likely to question the new government 
closely on foreign policy. Why, for 
instance, has aid to Biafra not extended 
beyond a single Hercules flight to Lagos ? 
Why has concern over the slaughter in 
that country not extended beyond the 
most delicate soundings at the UN ? 


Nigeria 

The vanishing hope 
of relief 

Despite bitter fighting in the fi na ] 
Nigerian assault on Biafra, it almosi 
looked as though agreement had at Iasi 
been reached this week on an air rebel 
route. The Nigerian leader, (renei d | 
Gowon, after meeting Dr Lindt, the Red 
Cross representative in charge of rebel 
operations, agreed to allow daytime 
flights, for ten days from September 5th, 
to the airstrip at Uli. Until now the Retj 
Cross has had an understanding with thq 
Nigerian government that it could fty 
at night from Fernando Poo to Uli ai 
its own risk. But on Wednesday 
Biafrans, snatching despair from 
jaws of hope, turned down the plan. The 
welcomed Nigeria’s agreement to daytim 
flights but insisted that another airstri] 
than Uli should be used. 

Probably only 200 tons of food reai 
Biafra from Fernando Poo in Augu: 
because of flight restrictions from the i 
land (which have now been lifted) a 
because the Red Cross were running 
aircraft only. There was more fi 
coming in from Sao Tome, probabi 
totalling about 600 tons, some of it in ai 
craft also carrying arms. 

The Red Cross now has five plane 
each with a capacity of about 8 ton 
and a sixth should reach them 
the next few days. The flight froi| 
Fernando Poo to Biafra takes only 41 
minutes or so and the Red Cross helievej 
that if its plans for the airlift survive 
political wrangling, they would be able tl 
get the 3,500 tons of food on Fernand 
Ptx) into Biafra by the time the 10 da\[ 
are up. 

Earlier in the week tl ? Red Cross an| 
nouncement that it was going to 
in supplies to Obilagu met a bitterly hu 
tile reception in Lagos. The feden 
government turned it down flatly an 
General Gowon threatened “grave const 
quences ” if the strip were used, h 
only five miles from the battle line an 
on the path of the federal advance. Tin 
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Do you wish to sell your merchandise in the 

ROMANIAN MARKET 

contact 

PUBLICOM 

ROMANIAN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICITY AGENCY 

• A SAFE GUIDE FOR YOUR SALES IN ROMANIA 

• A HIGHLY QUALIFIED COUNSELLOR FOR YOUR BUSINESS IN ROMANIA 


PUBLICOM 


Ensure full commercial success by modern means 

# publicity in Romanian dailies and periodicals, the specialist press included 

# publicity over the radio and television services and through the cinema 

# posters in the streets and roads, in spas and health and holiday resorts, in 
stadiums and sports halls 

# illuminated signs 

# staging of specialised and branch exhibitions 

# bill posting on the roads and in public vehicles 

# technical conferences with and without display of exhibits and samples, 
releases of films and projection of slides, studies of offers and selection of 
end-users, invitations for the conference 

# interpreters and demonstrators 

# organisation of press conferences 

# publicity cocktail parties 

# translation and duplication of texts 

# printing of catalogues, prospectuses, folders, leaflets, posters, offers and 
invitations, etc. 


• picture stories 




> 
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PUBLICOM 


ROMANUN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICITY AGENCY 
2, N.BIUcescu Blvd. -—Telex: Camrow 374 Telephone: 13.98.83 
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UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

has pleasure in announcing 
the opening of an interim 
office providing complete banking services 

at 

ROMAN HOUSE, WOOD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2 

Telephone: 606-0425 
Telex: 883307 

Cables: UCALBANK, LONDON 

under the direction of 

Mr. E.G. Williamson, Vice President and Manager 
and John Hughes, Vice President 

In December, 

a permanent office will be open 

at 

35-39 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


UNITED CALIFORNIA BANK 

Capital Funds over $304 Million • Resources over $4,250 Million 

INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: LOS ANGELES HEADQUARTERS: 600 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO HEADQUARTERS: 405 MONTGOMERY ST. 

UCB INTERNATIONAL: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

Incorporated yvith limited liability in the U.S.A. 
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the Nigerians claimed its use would alter 
the military balance against them. 

It was then that Dr Lindt flew to Lagos 
and a compromise was arranged. The Red 
Cross gave up plans to use Obilagu while 
the Nigerians dropped their insistence 
that land and air routes should open 
simultaneously. Militarily the Biafrans 
are in a desperate situation and they have 
always claimed that a land route would 
help a federal invasion. 

There would still be major problems if 
or when the food does reach Biafra. Petrpl 
for distribution is limited and the number 
of refugees is bound to rise as the 
Nigerians advance deeper into Ibo-held 
territory (they had taken Aba by Wednes¬ 
day). As people leave the towns they tend 
to flee into the bush where it is often 
impossible to reach them. But the para¬ 
mount issue is still, after all these wasted 
weeks, to start moving the food in. 

Vietnam 

Glimmer ahead, but 
the tunnel is bloody 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

The nominations of Mr Nixon and Mr 
Humphrey have assured the South Viet¬ 
namese that, whoever the next American 
president is, he will hold out for an 
“ honourable settlement ” of the war. This 
was the maximum promise that South 
Vietnam’s leaders could have got from 
the party conventions and realists in 
Saigon expected no more. But it was not 
enough for certain local nationalists who 
interpreted convention talk about a 
“ settlement ” as more evidence that 
America’s national interests were moving 
away from their ov$n. 

These ardent, anti-communists have 
been increasingly bitter since President 


Johnson's March 31st speech and the 
opening of the Paris talks shattered their 
hopes of a drive for total victory. 
Their views were .expressed. last 
month in an outspoken series of Articles 
in a Saigon paper ' whose publisher is 
regarded as sometfeipg of an Eminence 
gnse for South VietnanVs toughest- 
minded generals. The, articles reviewed 
American diplomacy since the second 
world war. They concluded that,because 
American policy is based primarily -on 
self-interest, “ one can readily understand 
why the United States has so often 
betrayed and will still betray many of 
iU allies ” and that although America is 
internally the most anti-communist power 
“it is also the country which makes 
friends with the communists fastest.” 

Such feelings are understandable, given 
South Vietnam’s experience with the 
French in 1954. But not all the judgments 
passed on America are as harsh as this. 
Some members of Saigon’s political circles 
have wanted a negotiated settlement for 
some time. Quite a few Vietnamese 
politicians have visited America this year, 
and are. aware that Washington has other 
pressing problems besides Vietnam. Presi¬ 
dent Thieu himself is generally believed 
to have a strong streak of realism, and 
he has shown himself to be sensitive to 
changes in American opinion on Vietnam. 

There is now a fairly widespread readi¬ 
ness in Saigon to talk over the practical 
problems that a settlement would raise. 
Groups of men in responsible positions 
and with impeccable anti-communist 
credentials are holding small private 
seminars on subjects of this sort. Some 
businessmen and financiers are even con¬ 
sidering the sort of economic relations 
they should attempt to have with the 
north after a settlement has been reached. 

Inside the South Vietnamese govern¬ 
ment itself, there has also been a subtle 
unspoken change in attitude since the 
appointment of the present prime 
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minister, Mr Tran Van Huong, last May. 
Many of the northern war hawks who 
dominated the government under Marshal 
Ky have been rtplaced by natives 6f 
South Vietnam. These con¬ 

cerned than the northerners about die 
damage the war Has dphi 
are more likely, in the end* tp CoihfeVto 
regard the Vietcong as thw 
first and as communists second. 

Like their South Vietnamese counter- 
parts, the North Vietnamese arfcknown 
to have studied the workings of American 
politics carefully over the past year; ,The 
renewal of their attacks in August may 
Well have been calculated to impress the 
Detnocratici convention. Intelligence 
reports suggest another Vietcong attack 
on Saigon quite soon. 

The. communists are expected to use 
more subtle tactics than the frontal assault 
that cost them so many lives in May and 
June. They may combine pressure around 
the capital with attacks from within by 
commando-type sabotage. Captured 
documents suggest that the idea of touch¬ 
ing off a general uprising inside Saigon, 
which was a key part, of the plan for this 
year’s first and second offensives, has been 
shelved at least for the time being. 

There is no sign that General Giap’s 
strategy of seeking military victories to 
achieve a position of political Strength 
has yet run its course. But it is anyone's 
guess when Hanoi will decide the moment 
is auspicious for another military push. 
Some people here think that the North 
Vietnamese may wait until the new 
American president is elected; others 
argue that they will provide at least one 
more demonstration of strength first. 

The considerations are naturally 
military as well as political. Hanoi may 
not want to risk taking any more heavy 
casualties unless it can be sure of results. 
But this is a matter of definition : the 
North Vietnamese may well believe that 
the casualties they suffered in last 
month’s fighting were justified. 

There is similar lack of agreement in 
Saigon about when it would be most 
advantageous for the North Vietnamese 
to start negotiating seriously. Some people 
believe that this could happen before 
November in order to help Vice President 
Humphrey into the White House ; others 
argue that they will wait until the new 
year. But timing apart, there is a pretty 
broad consensus in Saigon that North 
Vietnam does eventually intend to talk 
real business. 

Hijacking 

A bargain in the 


$«ne dftitm it 0# Donsngiist wook who uvertfrt thinking shout Huhort Homphmy 


Old-time diplomacy works slowly but it 
quite -often works. Discreet mediation by 
Up Italians (in whose air space the 
Israeli airliner was hijacked six weeks 
ago) has succeeded in its prime object of 
obtaining the release of die 12 Israelis 
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Israelis protect themselves with barbed wire; will the jungle respect it? 


who have been in Algerian custody since 
July 23rd. The price was a face saving 
deal which some are finding uncomfort¬ 
able to swallow—even though sweetened 
with decorous sugar coating. 

On September ist the Algerian govern¬ 
ment completed its “ full and objective ” 
inquiry into the hijacking incident and 
the seven Israeli crew members, the five 
Israeli male passengers and the Boeing 
707 itself were all returned intact to 
Rome. Two days later, the Israeli govern¬ 
ment confirmed reports that it was going 
to make a “humanitarian gesture” in 
response to the good offices of the Italian 
government ; the minister of informa¬ 
tion announced that 16 unspecified Arabs 
who had been convicted before the June 
1967 war of illegally crossing the Israeli 
frontier were to be freed. 

Of the three parties concerned in all 
this—the Algerian and Israeli govern¬ 
ments and the Palestine resistance move¬ 
ment—only the Algerians are likely to be 
unconditionally glad of the outcome. 
Although the threatened boycott of 
Algeria by airline pilots came to nothing 
(partly because neither Swissair or Alitalia 
would support their Air France col¬ 
leagues) the situation was remarkably 
awkward for Algeria’s leaders. If they 
had had the wit and judgment to' send the 
crew and passengers straight back, all 
would have been well. But having hesita¬ 
ted, dividing Israelis from non-Israelis, 
and Israeli men frbm Israeli women, they 
came under strong pressure from Arab 
public opinion to extract some human 
profit from, the incident., Equally they 
were under international pressure not to 
condone what Algeria’s foreign minister, 
Mr Bouteflika, described on September 
ist as “certain regrettable laws of the 
jungle.” They are lucky to be out of it 
and if, as is reported, tne three hijackers 
are in much nastier prisons than were the 
Israelis, future hijackers, if there are arty, 
may turn to some other harbour. 

The question of course is whether 


Israel’s decision to abandon its insistence 
on the 12 men’s unconditional release will 
encourage others to hijack. Some Israeli 
newspapers have been quick to suggest 
this. But it seems improbable that the 
release of 16 of the many Arabs in Israeli 
prisons will make much difference either 
way. The two main resistance movements 
have already declared themselves dis¬ 
satisfied with the bargain, referring to 
Israeli reports that the released men will 
be members of neither al Fateh or the 
National Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine. The publicity of the hijacking 
may be more of an encouragement to 
would-be pirates than Israel’s small con¬ 
cession in the negotiations. 

That there was a concession at all is 
almost certainly the responsibility of Mr 
Eban, Israel’s foreign minister. It is a 
deviation from the rigid policy that Israel 
has set itself since the war in 1967—and 
possibly a solitary one. By oiling the 
wheels of negotiation with his “ humani¬ 
tarian gesture” Mr Eban has got his 12 
Israelis home sooner, and possibly more 
safely, than jf he had stuck to an "un¬ 
conditional” approach. The issue here 
was the straightforward one of protecting 
the lives of 12 men. But would the same 
sort of cool flexibility work a$ well in pro¬ 
tecting the future lives of. Israel’s 2$ 
million citizens ? 

If there is still time. Whether or not 
they go in for more hijacking, the resis¬ 
tance movements are growing in strength 
and temper. The frequent shooting 
matches across the Jordan river, the kid¬ 
napping of an 4sraeli soldier in Sinai, the 
explosion in central Tel Aviv on Wednes¬ 
day (which caused the death of one 
Israeli, the wounding of many more and 
the attempted lynching of many Arab 
bystanders): the incidents mount up and 
will continue to do so. No Arab country 
Can defeat Israel. But so long as Israel 
remains in occupation the land it 
seized in the 1^67 war* mk laws of the 
jungle will threaten its citizens. 


India 

Grist to the mill 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

The Czech crisis has come in handy for 
the organisation men of India’s Congress 
party. Capitalising on the genuine 
anguish of many party men over India’s 
failure to take a stand against Soviet 
aggression, they tried to work up a revolt 
against Mrs Gandhi. 

This did not quite come off: only five 
MPs, including one cabinet minister, Mr 
Asoka Mehta, voted with the opposition 
against a government resolution on August 
2ist. The battle then moved to a meeting 
of the Congress parliamentary party, but 
here too Mrs Gandhi carried the day 
Instead of denouncing her, the meeting 
ended with a censure of the rebels. 

It was a close thing. Mr Morarji Desai, 
the deputy prime minister, could have 
tilted the balance*" against Mrs Gandhi 
He was extremely unhappy over India's 
ambiguous official stand. When the 
cabinet external affairs committee met on 
August 21 st, within a few hours of the 
Soviet invasion, he pressed for sharp and 
clear-cut criticism of Moscow. But, 
mindful of India’s dependence upon the 
Soviet Union for arms, and for its veto 
to foreclose any Security Council debat 
on Kashmir, all other members of the 
committee preferred to stop short of 
condemnation, and Mr Desai fell in with 
them. The revolt of the five MPs put 
him in a quandary. As he let it be known, 
he wanted to vote with them, but desisted 
in response to an appeal from Mrs 
Gandhi. Had he decided otherwise, many 
more would have taken their cue from 
him. 

Mrs Gandhi came to power with the 
help of the state Congress party bosses. 
But she has been slowly consolidating an 
independent position. Within the party 
organisation the bosses are still all- 
powerful, as the results of party election* 
show. But she is beginning to carry the 
parliamentary party with her. Her 
progress to independence needs to !*■ 
checked right now, the bosses feel, before 
she becomes too well entrenched. Tha 
explains their recent restiveness. 

They cannot succeed unless one of Mn 
Gandhi’s principal colleagues throws in ^ 
lot with them. Mr Desai, whose ambition 
to be prime minister has twice b* 61 ' 
thwarted, is probably cast as the principa* 
defector by some plotters. So far he ha: 
stood with the prime minister 
loyally, but a wedge was very nearly 
driven between the two earlier last rnontn 
when charges over the business deals 0 
Mr Desai’s son started flying about—at tw 
instigation, rumour had it, of 
Gandhis cronies. 

,' Mrs Gandhi’s main asset, now as beforci 
is that it would be exceedingly difficult 
get agreement on a successor. It 
likely that she will be able to hold h 
own and retain the party leadetW 
But this will not mean decisive leadership 
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Here's one reason why Inter* Continental 
belongs on your business meeting agenda. 

There are 10 others just as good. 

Businessmen demand more from hotels than tourists do. That's why so many of them turn to the * 
comfort and convenience of InterContinental Hotels. 

Our rooms are spacious. Our restaurants suit all tastes. Our lounges are, invariably, 
gathering places for the world’s business elite. Meeting rooms? All InterContinental Hotels are 
staffed and equipped to handle anything from conventions to intimate group sessions. 

And, for all our uniform standards of efficiency, we’re experts at maintaining the local atmosphere. 
Knowing how to treat businessmen is our business. For reservations call your travel agent Or 
InterContinental. 


Here are a few more tips for your business notebook: 

Beirut- Phoenicia InterContinental 
Frankfurt- Frankfurt Intercontinental 
Vienna- Inter Conti nentaj Vienna , 

Geneva-Intercontinental Geneve 
Dublin- Inter* Continental Dublin 
Zagreb- Esplanade Inter*Continental 
Jerusalem — Inter*Continental Jerusalem 
Amman-Jordan Inter‘Continental 
Cork- InterContinental Cork 
Limerick - Inter-Continental Limerick 


HOTELS 

40 Distinctive Hotels Around the World 
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^buVe got just 24 hours in 
San Francisco and you really want 
to make the scene, better 
fly with someone who knows. 



Qantas knows. All about San Francisco. 

From North Beach to Nob Hill. Broadway to the Bay. Where to shop, 
and where to swing. Qantas knows. Because Qantas goes to 
San Francisco through New York four times every week. 

It’s where we’re at. 



Contact your Travel Agent or Qantas 

QANTAS with AIR INDIA and BOAC Qantas comer Piccadilly and Old Bond Street London W 1 Tel 01 629 9200 


i 
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Casualties of Czechoslovakia 

Washington, DC 


military policy have for some years been 
going on the assumption that armed 
attacks by the Soviet Union in Europe 
had become a remote enough possibility 
to be disregarded. Their optimism is a 
casualty of the attack on Czechoslovakia 
and will take a while to recover. 


n its political aspects the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia was a bungled job, but as 
. military exercise it was swift, smooth 
nd efficient—so swift and smooth as to 
)lant the thought in Washington that the 
Russians might easily be tempted to do 
t again. Reports of troop movements and 
lolitical evidence of an attempt to 
ntimidate Rumania piled up alarmingly 
1st week. By Friday evening, the Admini- 
tration felt that an attack on Rumania 
night be imminent. It was even uncertain 
whether the attack would stop there or 
diether Jugoslavia, too, would get the 
reatment. The United States Mission to 
he United Nations was told to be ready 
0 seek a meeting of the Security Council. 
Resident Johnson, at his ranch in Texas, 
nserted a warning against aggression in 
astern Europe into his speech to a 
lairymen’s convention at San Antonio. 

This ended the policy of tactful silence 
>wards the family troubles of communist 
lurope. When the dispute arose between 
iloscow and Prague the Administration 
/as careful to stay out of it ; beyond one 
igorous protest by Mr Dean Rusk, the 
Secretary of State, when the Russians 
laimed to have evidence of American 
teddling, it said nothing, anxious to give 
he Russians no pretext for attacking the 
Czechoslovaks. The policy failed, and Mr 
ohnson dropped it when he said “ Let 
10 one unleash the dogs of war.” 

Whether the Russians intended to attack 
Rumania and changed their minds, or 
whether they had no such intention, or 
whether they will still do it in disregard 
f Mr Johnson's warning, nobody knows, 
lut while Mr Johnson was delivering his 
peech Mr Rusk had a talk with the 
®viet ambassador and on Saturday night, 
t the ambassador's request, they met 
gain at Mr Rusk’s home, Mr Dobrynin 
ssured him that no invasion of Rumania 
'as intended. Since Mr Dobrynin had 
reviously admitted himself surprised by 
attack on Czechoslovakia, this was pot 
uite conclusive. Still, the Administration 
fts reassured to some extent, and the 
kte Department said on Monday that 
s information “does not lead us to 
9 ect r any further Soviet military moves 
iT the time being.” 

There ip stilt plenty to worry about in 


central Europe. The Russians prepared 
for the Warsaw Pact summer manoeuvres 
by calling up reserves in western Russia 
and the Ukraine ; last month they moved 
about nine Soviet divisions into Czecho¬ 
slovakia from east Germany and Poland, 
replacing them with other divisions from 
western Russia. Thus, as the State De¬ 
partment said last Saturday “ the status 
quo has been changed.” Three or four 
divisions are stationed west of 
Prague, some of them fanned out along 
the west German frontier with their 
headquarters astride the road from Pilsen 
to Nuremberg. It is not that anybody ex¬ 
pects an attack on west Germany ; still, 
military planners have to plan, and the 
commander of the United States Seventh 
Army in southern Germany suddenly has 
some extra responsibilities. 

What, if anything, will be done about 
this is obscure. Once again the North 
Atlantic Treaty powers are reviewing 
their common defence arrangements, as 
the State Department announced, but this 
does not necessarily mean that the troops 
in Europe are to be reinforced. The 
United States has almost completed the 
(< redeployment" operation designed to 
bring 35,000 American soldiers back from 
Germany this year. It is always a possi¬ 
bility that some of these might be sent 
back, but the Administration voices that 
suggest it seem to be in a minority. 

Britain removed a brigade group from 
Germany last year and has no further 
withdrawals in mind at present. But in 
Canada Mr Trudeau’s government is 
carrying out its own defence review with 
thoughts of economy in mind, and the 
Belgian government is doing the same. 
Probably it is more to the point to talk 
of stopping further cuts in the Nato 
forces than to talk of reinforcing them. 
One thing that seems reasonably sure 
is that the Administration, will be relieved 
of the pressure which was mounting 
earlier this year from fhe Senate to cut its 
forces iu Germany radically. Senator 
Mansfield annpunced the day after the 
invasion that he had given up the idea for 
the present; Senator Svimugton, another 
leading supporter of tne says * 

that he is. reconsidering the subject. Most 
of the influential congressional critics of 


President Johnson has to decide how 
much of his “ bridge-building ” policy 
towards eastern Europe he will try to keep 
in existence. It has had a setback. Various 
exchanges with the Soviet Union under 
the cultural agreement are being put off 
or stopped. Export controls are being 
made more strict again. While the consular 
treaty is ratified, the intention of establish¬ 
ing an American consulate in Leningrad 
and permitting a Soviet consulate in 
Chicago has been put on the shelf. The 
Administration still hopes that it can go 
on with some agreements that are plainly 
in the interest of the United States. One 
of these is the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty, which the Senate may now be 
reluctant to ratify ; Mr Johnson has to 
decide how hard to press for it. The pro¬ 
jected talks on the limitation of strategic 
weapons fall into the same category : thi* 
is something the President is very unwill¬ 
ing to give up if he can help it, but the 
difficulties look formidable. 

Mr Dean Rusk, a few minutes before 
he heard of the invasion of Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, told the Democratic party's plat¬ 
form committee that he expected “early 
and important talks with the Soviet 
Union ” on strategic missiles. His remark, 
it has since turned out, was meant to be 
the presage of a more striking announce¬ 
ment the next morning. The White House 
was preparing to announce that President 
Johnson would shortly go to meet Mr 
Kosygin in preparation for the talks on 
limiting strategic missiles which would 
start at Geneva in September. The 
announcement was never made. This was 
the biggest casualty of the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia. 

President Johnson has still not entirely 
given up hope of getting the talks going 
before his term of office ends. In form 
at least, he remains willing to meet Mr 
Kosygin if such a meeting will serve the 
cause of strategic stability (more often 
called “peace”); But with the European 
allies scared and angry, with Mr Richard 
Nixon on the alert for any chance to cut 
up his opponent, Vice President 
Humphrey, with charges of “appease- 
trient” and without, grounds for confi¬ 
dence himself about what the Soviet 
military machine will do next, he may find 
it hard to revive the spirit of Glassboro. 
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Dark for Democrats 

Chicago 

The new day, promised to the people of 
America by Vice President Humphrey in 
his speech accepting the Democratic 
nomination for the Presidency, dawned 
ominously for his party. But at least 
the storm in Chicago last week demon¬ 
strated how closely that party was in touch 
with what is troubling the country today. 
The main issue at the convention was 
about war or peace in Vietnam, but the 
■ main discussion off the platform was about 
law and order at home. The same 
pattern may well dominate the election 
campaign. 

The savagery with which the police 
dealt with the young protesters in the 
city streets, the blatant severity with which 
the party managers tried to keep older 
protesters off the floor of the convention 
and out of the galleries—neither of them 
completely successful—were the result of 
a failure of communication, a lack of 
imagination and an inability to handle 
unforeseen situations. Undoubtedly 
Mayor Daley exaggerated but so did his 
critics. 

The spirit of the convention was not so 
much one of repression, whatever the New 
York Times may say, as one of revolt 
against repressions. For the present at 
least, in the mind of the average 
American voter, the Democratic party is 
the one that failed to maintain law and 
order at its own convention. How then, 
the voters must inevitably ask, can the 
party hope maintain law and order in the 
country at large if it is returned to power? 
The Republican presidential candidate, 
Mr Nixon, underlined the question and 
associated himself with Mayor Daley's 
firmness by choosing to open his campaign 
in Chicago this week. 

What last week’s storms revealed was 
the breakdown, maybe the final break¬ 
down, of the Democrats’ long and 
generally successful effort to provide all 
things for all men. This year there were 
too many things and too many men to be 
collected into one party. The old alliance 
of trade union leaders, city bosses and 
southern officials was still there to some 
extent. But there were breakaways—Mr 
Walter Reuther of the automobile workers, 
Mr Jesse Unruh of the Californian 
machine—and outside were most of the 
liberals, the intellectuals, the young people, 
supporting Senators McCarthy or Mc¬ 
Govern. Mr Humphrey s first aim is to 
gather enough of these people in again to 
rebuild a winning coalition. 

But he has not begun well. Senator 
McCarthy, keeping his pledge not to com¬ 
promise, refused 'to join Senator Mc¬ 
Govern in the ritual appearance on the 
platform with the successful nominee. Mr 
McCarthy is opting out of the presidential 
campaign altogether, it seems. So far, 
^however, he is not supporting the attempt 
Marcus Raskin New Party to get 
y voters who have no place else to go” 




to write in “ McCarthy ” on the ballot 
papers in Novembet. The radical opposi¬ 
tion is divided with its other most vocal 
leader, Mr Allard Lowenstein, joining Mr 
McCarthy’s effort to get good liberals 
elected to Congress and other offices so as 
to establish a nucleus around which a new 
Democratic party can be built after what 
they regard as the inevitable defeat in 
the autumn. 

New York’s senatorial candidate, Mr 
O'Dwyer, a famous McCarthyite, was a 
noticeable absentee when Mr Humphrey 
opened his campaign in New York on 
Labour Day, last Monday. At last week’s 
convention many of the speakers—-most of 
whom were chosen because they were up 
for election in November and needed 
publicity—were similarly more concerned 
with striking out independently for their 
own personal good than with saving their 
party from going on the rocks. The Ken¬ 
nedy men, in particular, are said to be 
facing the prospect of a Democratic defeat 
with equanimity and are preparing to take 
over the wreckage. The beginning of a 
blueprint for reconstruction was in fact 
sketched at the convention with the 
changes in the rules which should mean 
that in 1972 the state delegations will be 
more sympathetic than most of them 
were this year to liberal ideas. Even this 
year’s delegates accepted without a 
murmur a statement of policy on domestic 
issues which was strikingly advanced. 

Meanwhile, however, Mr Humphrey 
himself is taking over with speed and 
decisiveness. He lost no time m getting 
rid of the chairman of the National Com¬ 
mittee, Mr John Bailey, who was res¬ 
ponsible for much of the mess at the 
convention. More important, the new 
chairman is Mr Larry O’Brien, who will 
head not only the committee but also Mr 
Humphrey’s personal staff. In the past 
the two job* have usually been separated, 
which has meant rivalry, confusion and 
dissipated effort Mr O’Brien has been 
managing Mr Humphrey’s campaign for 
the past few weeks and he was President 
Johnson’s Postmaster General until last 
April. But before and in between he had 


been closely .involved with both John ar« 
Robert Kennedy and he is a* rdnownei 
political organiser. If anyone can reviv 
the local and national party organisation 
which had detenorated badly even befor 
this year's dissensions, he can. 

The vice presidential candidate, Senatu 
Muskie, brings more to the Democrat) 
campaign than good looks, Ronui 
Catholicism and a Polish origin. A highl 
intelligent liberal, he cracked rock-nbb* 
Republican Maine for the Democrat 
when he was elected Governor in 1954 
since 1958 he has been a most respect* 
Senator. During the convention M 
Muskie tried to sponsor a compromise oi 
the Vietnam war and since the noniina 
tions there have been hints in his speeche 
of a change in that direction ; the candi 
dates may be ready to make mor 
concessions on the key question of a hal 
in the bombing than the official Adnnr 
istration policy allows. Vice Presiden 
Humphrey has not discouraged thi 
speculation : “ The policies of tomorrow 
need not be limited by the policies 0 
today.” 

His acceptance speech was as effectiv* 
a bid as he could have made for th 
intraparty agreement that he needs—, 
really inspiring and stimulating call t< 
victory which went surprisingly fa 
towards disowning Mayor Daley and th* 
Southerners who had guaranteed hi 
nomination but who liad alienated man 
of even the less dedicated liberals in tin 
process. Mr Humphrey was rewarded b 
an ovation far more united and enthub 
iastic than might have been expected 
Whether this spirit can be maintained ant 
developed to blot out last week’s deal 
wish is now the question. 

Mr Humphrey appealed to his follower 
to give the Democratic opposition time tt 
come round. He need not fear that tin 
McCarthyites and the Kennedyites aw 
the rest of them will vote for Mr Nixon 
But will these people vote for M: 
Humphrey ? It probably depends or 
whether he can maintain ana develoj 
his effort to prove that he is now 11 hi 
own man.” 


Was Daley rig ht? 

No one can condone the brutality of th< 
police toward the young demonstrator 
who invaded Chicago last week And th( 
Federal Bureau of Investigation uwl 
ordered to hold an inquiry almost befor 
the blood on the street? was dry. 
what made a police force which has be« 
considered one of the best led and mo* 
efficient in the country run amok in tn> 
way ? And how are police all ovf 
America to cope with similar demonstra 
tions ? For more there will be. Mr Tot 
Hayden, of Students for a Democrat' 
Society, and one of the extremists wn 
directed the lambs to the slaughter, ^ 
promised hundreds of Ghicagos durtf 
the election campaign. No' doubt w 
Continued on p*i e ‘ 
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Send your next enquiry to Simon-Carves 
Chemical Engineering Ltd—most people do 


Recent fertilizer projects 
under construction or 
recently completed 
include: 

AMMONIA 

700 tons/day capacity from naphtha. 

420 tons day plant using either naphtha or 

PLANT TO PRODUCE AMMONIA. 
NITRIC ACID. UREA, PHOSPHORIC 
ACID* AMMONIUM NITRATE 
Am A WIDE VARIETY OF NPK 
^FERTILIZERS 


natural gas as feedstock; three 500 tons/ 
day streams using natural gas feedstock: 

175 tons/day plant using synthesis gas 
derived from coal gasification 
NITROGEN FERTILIZERS 
120 tons/day ammonium phosphate plant. 
Monammonium phoshate plant using 
'PHOSAI* process of Scottish Agricultural 
Industrie* Ltd., prilled ammonium nitrate 
plants of855 tons day capacity; lime 
ammonium nitrate plants of470 and 340 


tons/day capacity; 550 tons/day urea 
plant; nitric acid plants of675 and 275 
tons/day capacity; (as 100% HNO 3 ), two 
large NPK compound fertilizer plants 
using ICI process 
PHOSPHORIC ACID 
Four plants with a total capacity of 630 
tons/day. 

GRANULAR COMPOUND FERTILIZER 
2 plants 1680 tons/day using ICI process 
based on ammonium nitrate 


Simon-Carves Chemical Engineering Ltd 

STOCKPORT, ENGLAND (Telephone 0614283600 Telex 668878) and at , 

SIMON HOUSE, DOVER STREET, LONDON W J ^Telephone 01HYD 8191) A. 

and at Calcutta, Johannesburg', Madrid, Sydney, Tokyo, Toronto. . t 
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Studentsof politics 

Chicago 

Few ,'of the students who were in Chicago 
last * week will ever forget Wednesday, 
August 28 th, the day of the battering 
from the police, the day the doves’ policy 
on Vietnam was rejected, the day Mr 
Humphrey won the Democratic presi¬ 
dential nomination by 1,761 \otcs to 601 
for Senator McCarthy. It was a critical 
day for student activists all over the United 
Slates. For liberal students who had sup¬ 
ported Senator McCarthy, it was the end 
of the “ children’s crusade.” For radical 
students it was a dramatic confirmation 
of their worst suspicions about the 
“ system.” 

Some students were very sad ; others 
were very angry. Few were ready to lapse 
into a political apathy. Instead the deter¬ 
mination of the activists to light for change 
seemed to increase. Late that night Hum¬ 
phrey supporters returning to the Hilton 
Hotel were greeted by radical students 
across the street chanting ” Dump 

the Hump,” and “ Peace, now.” When the 
Humphreyites entered the hotel, hundreds 
of McCarthy students yelled defiantly “ Von 
killed the party, but you can’t kill us.” 

Next day many McCarthy students 

joined the “ second convention ” —the large 
gathering of radical students in the park 
across from the Hilton. That night liberal 
and radical students inarched and were 

tear-gassed side by side. But even as they 
demonstrated together, different plans for 
action were being developed. The basic 
split in strategies is over the traditional 
question of whether it is best to w-ork 
inside or outside the “ system.” Can major 
change be achieved through electoral 

policies ? Can existing institutions (par¬ 
ticularly political parties) be taken over 
and radically reformed, or must they be 
abandoned or destroyed, and new ones 
put in their place ? 

The exponent of working within the 
system Who can now most effectively influ¬ 
ence students is Senator McCarthy. He 
told his volunteers that “ we have had a 
great victory on the Vietnam issue . . 
one w r hich should reassure us about the 
system.” He also said that he had set out 
to prove something about the workability 
of the political process and that he was 
confident that his supporters would con¬ 
tinue to work within it. By 1972 he 
expects major reforms in party and con¬ 
vention procedures. 

McCarthy supporters and other apostles 
of the “ new politics ” have developed two 
separate strategies for working within the 
system. Most traditional is the new Demo¬ 
cratic Coalition, which will work within 
the Democratic party, but will not support 
Mr Humphrey. Its plan is to organise 
dissident Democrats and ultimately to wrest 
control of the party from the Johnsons 
and the Daleys. The major effort of the 
coalition this autumn will be to assist 
Democratic doves in local elections. It 
will also seek to gain control of various 
state Democratic organisations. Its founders 
claim that its potential constituency of 
anti-war, M new politics ” Democrats 
includes a majority of the party. 



Crusader and his children 


The other new group seeking to work 
within the system is the New Party. Believ¬ 
ing that millions of Americans have lost 
faith in both the Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic parties, its organisers see the New- 
Party as “a political effort to avoid 
violence and repression in the United 
States by offering a constructive alterna¬ 
tive.” They believe that their potential con¬ 
stituency is as large as a third of the 
American electorate (new voters plus 
independents plus disaffected Republicans 
and Democrats). The New- Party is already 
on the ballot in five states and may be 
on the ballot in 17 more by the deadline 
late this month. 

The New* Party wants to run a nationally 
known candidate for President, preferably 
Senator McCarthy. But Mr McCarthy 
has said that he is not interested. Without 
a candidate of his stature, and the 
enthusiastic support of many McCarthy 
volunteers, the life of the New Party could 
be short. After a chaotic organising meet¬ 
ing, at which no agreement on policy could 
be reached, its prospects looked bleak. 

Radical students, on the other hand, 
scorn such “ liberal panaceas." They 
believe that the failure of the McCarthy 
campaign is conclusive proof of the failure 
of electoral politics. They point out that 
in spite of the fairly widespread anti-war 
sentiment in the country both the Republi¬ 
can and Democratic conventions basically 
supported the Administration’s Vietnam 
policies and that the voters will bepfle^ed 
no real Choice on the war in Nove^fcfer. 
Radicals beriieve that to achieve the peijes- 
sary change a h *Wong movement must be 
built through direct §d tkfk As evidence, 


they cite their victory in the " battle of 
Chicago.” In some degree they accom¬ 
plished (with the co-operation of Mayor 
Daley and his |x>licc) all of their goals: 
they dramatised their opposition to the 
war, they “ unmasked ” the force and 
repression of the system, they “ radicalised ” 
a numbei of students and adults and they 
revitalised the peace movement, establish¬ 
ing a framework for action during the 
coming academic year. 

Leading radicals in Chicago announced 
plans to form a National Liberation Front 
m the United States itself. Two slogans 
were suggested: “ There can be no peace 
in the United States until there is peace 
in Vietnam,” and “ We will stay in the 
streets until the last GI comes home from 
Vietnam.” Many radicals believe that the 
period of peaceful organised demonstra¬ 
tions is at an end ; they fed that now- is the 
time to move from passive protest to 
active resistance. According to Mr Tom 
Hayden, a leader of the radicals, ,v The 
American movement will become more 
violent for defensive and survival reasons.” 
Mr Hayden predicts that bipod will flow, 
but argues that the only thing worse is 
being a slave to the " power elite.” 

Plans for the coming year include a GI 
week which will support the right of 
servicemen to return to civilian life, dis¬ 
ruption of voting in the November presi¬ 
dential election, demonstrations against Mr 
Humphrey and Mr Nixon, actions at 
! various American universities and an 
attempt to create “two hundred, three 
hundred Ghicagos” in local communities 
all over the United Slates. 
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Continued from page 50 
talking big ; the universities reopen in a 
fortnight. But one Chicagd* has already 
broken out at Berkeley, where young 
people have taken to the streets to show ^ 
their sympathy, they say, with the victims 
of Mayor Daley, After three nights of S 
rioting, in which a policeman was shot 
and a bomb exploded, a state of “civil 
disaster" has l)een proclaimed under 
which parades and rallies are banned ; 
after dark “ loitering,” even on the univer¬ 
sity's grounds, is prohibited. 

What the police and the politicians do 
not seem to realise is that the deliberate 
aim of many radical leaders is to demon¬ 
strate. that peaceful dissent is impossible 
and that the police— <% pigs ” in the 
unattractive jargon—will stop at nothing 
to suppress it. Mayor Daley may 
have had good reasons for trying to keep 
the protest marchers away from the con¬ 
vention hall, but to deny them a hall of 
their own, to enforce a usually neglected 
curfew in Lincoln Park, where they 
wanted to sleep, and to forbid any 
demonstrations played into hands of the 
radicals. For tactical reasons, as'well as 
because it is light, peaceful expression of 
dissent has to lie respected. And police 
departments will need imagination, flexi¬ 
bility and subtlety (as well as better 
discipline) if there are not to be more 
pitched Ikittles this autumn. Below one of 
our correspondents who was in Chicago 
discusses what there is to be said for the 
police and for Mayor Daley. He writes : 

When Mr Humphrey, in his acceptance 
speech to the Democratic convention last 
week, condemned the violence and 
brutality on the streets of Chicago lie 
aroused the cheers of even the most 
dispirited of his nominal supporters 
because he appeared to he repudiating 
Mayor Daley and the strong arm methods 
of the Chicago police. But at the weekend 
Mr Humphrey backtracked considerably 
when he said : “ 1 think we ought to 
quit pretending that Mayor Daley did 
something wrong.” 

By his belittlers this has been seen as 
another example of the Vice President’s 
“ weakness ” ; he needs the votes that 
Mayor Daley commands in Cook County 
(as does any Democrat in a tight elec¬ 


tion) and he could not afford to offend 
Mayor Daley. There is some force in the 
argument But some word of support for 
the Mayo* was also overdue. 

Smug, vainglorious and obvious as Mr 
Daley was at the convention he also had 
the task of making the convention 
possible, once he had persuaded the 
Democrats to come to Chicago. Had the 
several thousand protesters been allowed 
to descend upon the convention and 
disrupt it, he and the American political 
system itself would have come -in for 
even greater disrepute. The demonstrators 
had to be stopped somewhere ; had they 
not, the most important function of the 
most important Democratic political party 
in the world would have been wrecked 
by a hunch of extremists. And who would 
have cheered alxmt that ? Decent, idealis¬ 
tic and calm as many of the demonstrators 
were, others were professional agitators 
and hardline wreckers. The leaders were 
not innocents who wanted to sing their 
songs of peace but men to whom peace 
is found only in the midst of riot. Had 
they been allowed to march they would 
not have stopped obediently outside the 
convention hall because they had no 
credentials to enter. Anyone who believes 
that they would have does not under¬ 
stand the destructiveness of their methods. 

They showered the Chicago police not 
only with bricks (120 policemen were 
injured), but with filth, both oral and 
physical ; for example the beer cans flung 
from the upper floors of the Hilton Hotel 
contained urine. It is easy to say that 
policemen should not he provoked. But 
it is idle to pretend that the police of 
Beilin, Paris, Moscow or perhaps even 
London would have reacted with much 
less vigour. This is not to excuse the 
many instances of deliljerate and 
unnecessary brutality by some Chicago 
policemen. But if you provoke a jxdicc 
force which is not accustomed to l>eing 
taunted, you get what you are asking for. 
And what the tough-minded leaders were 
asking for was precisely what they got. 
The biggest single tactical (as opposed 
to moral) mistake made by the Chicago 
police was to attack newspaper and 
television men as well. But that is what 
some of them were asking for too. 



Unfinished 

Congress 

Hoarse Democrats and refreshed Republi¬ 
cans trickled back into Washington this 
week to clear up unfinished business before 
departing once more, this time for the 
election campaign. Mostly it is the usual 
chores, made rather more burdensome 
this year by the drift and querulousness 
which has characterised a Congress with¬ 
out strong leadership. There are appro¬ 
priation Bills to be dealt with which 
should have been passed before the 
financial year began on July ist. There 
are conferences to be held between 
representatives of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives to straighten 
out differing versions of Bills. But to the 
Speaker of the House, Mr McCormack, 
there is nothing which cannot be dis¬ 
patched by the end of September. This 
may well be true of the House, though it 
has one controversial appropriation Bill to 
deal with—for foreign aid which, having 
been cut to an historic minimum in the 
authorisation Bill has a second, perhaps 
cruder gauntlet to run. 

But in the Senate, the Democratic 
leader, Mr Mansfield, is gloomy. He pre¬ 
dicts a session suffused with “ gaseosity ” 
and that Congress will have to return in 
December (last year it did not shut up 
shop until December 15th). For one thing, 
he suspects that members up for re- 
election will take full advantage of the 
publicity which the congressional plat¬ 
form provides. T he Senate may also face a 
bitter debate over reform of the gun 
laws ; advocates of registration and 
licensing, defeated in the House, are to 
try again in the Senate. 

But Mr Mansfield’s forebodings chiefly 
concern the nomination of Justice Fortas 
to succeed Mr Karl Warren as Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court. President 
Johnson announced his choice at the end 
of June, but bipartisan hostility to Justice 
Fortas and to the Court itself kept the 
hearings of the Judiciary Committee 
going until it was time to depart for the 
party nominating conventions. The 
clashes between demonstrators and police 
at Chicago are only too likely to harden 
the determination of the Court’s enemies 
to punish it, for requiring fairer trials of 
people accused of crime or violence—at 
the expense it is alleged of the police and 
society in general. 

Mr Mansfield hopes to bring the 
nominations (including that of Judge 
Thornberry to succeed Justice Fortas) to 
the floor this month. But he says that 
debate on the Senate floor might have to 
be deferred until after the elections. 

If the Southerners and their Republican 
allies then remain determined to talk Mr 
Fortas’s nomination to death—and have 
the votes, as they claim, to prevent the 
shutting-off of debate— they will be in a 
strong position to do so ; members of 
Congress will hardly stay in session over 
Christinas. 
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Air rations 

The proposed restrictions, on traffic at 
America’s five busiest aiiports are both 
sensible and unconventional. The Federal 
Aviation Administration wants to limit 
the numbers of flights that can take off 
and land from aiiports in New York, 
Chicago and Washington. This is the first 
time that a federal agency has interfered 
with flight scheduling, long considered the 
domain of private enterprise. Kennedy 
International Airport, which suffered a 
nightmarish air traffic jam in July, will be 
cut back the most severely ; it will be 
allowed to handle 8o flights an hour 
during peak periods (although during 
good weather, something like i oo flights an 
hour may possibly be permitted, compared 
with the present maximum of 128. 
Chicago’s O’Hare Airport, which has the 
advantage of two parallel runways, 5,000 
feet apart, will pe allowed 135 while 
Washington’s National will be restricted to 
60 and Newark International to 40. 

The FAA restrictions will go further, 
unless the industry manages to change the 
agency’s mind. During bad weather, air¬ 
craft using these congested airports will 
be required to have radar equipment. In 
other words, small private aircraft will 
have to stay away. As things stand, they 
are allowed as free access to an inter¬ 
national airport as a large commercial 
jet; “first come, first served” has been 
the rule, even though hundreds of 
passengers are kept circling for an hour 
while small business aircraft disgorge 
handfuls of people. Still another deterrent 
to private machines (which will be 
encouraged to use smaller airfields near 
these big cities) will be the requirement 
that all aircraft announce flight plans in 
advance. 

The Secretary of Transportation, Mr 
Alan Boyd,fully expected that the FAA’s 
proposal would draw “screams from all 
points in the compass.” But the large 
commercial airlines, which had not been 
able to come up with a solid agreement 
for restricting themselves, have swallowed 
the proposals pretty well. After the black 
day of July 19th when flights abroad and 
on the West Coast were delayed because 
of congestion at Kennedy, it was clear 
that the long-expected crisis in the skies 
had arrived. The problem in scheduling 
is that commercial services are highly 
competitive ; all the lines want to have 
flights available at the end of the business 
day. The result has not even been con¬ 
venient for passengers; at one New York 
airport three flights leave at the same 
time for Miami, with none scheduled for 
hours before or afterward. 

Juggling timetables will not ’ cure the 
prdBn sm.'New aiiports and more traffic 
controllers are needed. The FAA grossly 
underestimated the growth in the popu- 
> larity of airtravelsev<^al yeari mo and 
failed to recruit %ew men (all flight con¬ 
trollers are federal employees*) Nor has it 
paid them adequately for the long hours 


of overtime which the tower men have 
had to put in to keep services flowing. 
Now the FAA is waiting for Congress to 
complete action on a Bill giving it $15 
million extra for the current 'financial 
year to spend on wages and training ; 
sadly, new men taken on will not be fuUy 
trained until 1970. The new Professional 
Air Traffic Controllers Association can 
take credit for calling the public’s attention 
to the crisis. Its “ work-to-rule ” in July 
dramatised the shortage of staff without 
(surprisingly) hurting the controllers’ 
reputation ; no one is interested in seeing 
air safety rules relaxed. The brightest 
news of the week is that a new short take¬ 
off and landing (STOL) aircraft has 
begun service between airports in Wash¬ 
ington and Baltimore. It could cut con¬ 
gestion eventually by taking over much 
of what is simply taxi service—the air 
routes between Boston, New York and 
Washington. 


Changing Georgia 

Atlanta 

On September nth Senator Herman 
Talmadge of Georgia, conservative son of 
the famously conservative Eugene Tal¬ 
madge who served as Senator and 
Governor before the war, faces opposition 
in the Democratic party primary election 
from a liberal, high-born Negro from 
Atlanta. A short time ago it even looked 
as though Mr Talmadge might be beaten 
by the young Mr Maynard Jackson. 
Republicans were threatening to “ cross 
over” (as they have so often done in 
Georgia) and vote for Mr Jackson because 
they reckoned that he would be the easier 
candidate to beat in the general election 
in November. But this year for the first 
time the Republicans will themselves be 
holding primary elections which will 
absoib their attention. 

The interest in the outcome of Mr 
Jackson’s race will still be intense. He can 
hardly win. Sources of liberal money that 
would normally have come his way have 
been preempted this year by the 
McCarthy crusade for the Presidency. In 
spite of a vigorous campaign he has there¬ 
fore been unable to extend his appeal far 
beyond the coalition of white liberals and 
Negroes in Atlanta, the capital of 
Georgia ; this is not enough on its own 
to achieve a statewide victory. But the 
size of his vote, and its racial make-up will 
tell much about the future direction of 
Georgian politics. 

If his vote*iriarge it could also propel 
Mr Jackson speedily towards becoming a 
future Negro mayor of Atlanta. Alone 
among big cities in the south, Atlanta 
has a tradition of electing liberal mayors 
Who pursue liberal, progressive policies : 
this indeed accounts more than anything 
else for the spectacular, almost permanent, 
commercial ;.boom that Atlanta has 
enjoyed ovet the years, Sucpess^nfe liberal 
white mayors have ip 

Atlanta by a business establishment whose 


private view is conservative but whose 
public posture has always been to eqjuate 
liberalism and racial' tolerance with pros¬ 
perity. In the near future the man 
financed by the establishment and elected 
by blacks and white liberals to be mayor 
of Atlanta could easily be black, and he 
could well be Mr Jackson. 

September nth will also see the re¬ 
entry into elective politics of Mr Charles 
Weltner. Mr Wdtner set Georgia about 
the ears in 1962 when he helped undo 
the county unit system of voting in 
Georgia which discriminated heavily in 
favour of the rural “ redneck ” vote. He 
entered Congress as an almost unknown 
phenomenon, a young liberal from a deep 
southern state. In 1966 Mr Weltner threw 
up a bright career in Congress rather than 
run (bound by a loyalty oath) with Mr 
Lester Maddox, who was the Democratic 
nominee for Governor that year. Mr 
Weltner’s congressional district in Atlanta 
was won by a Republican, the pedestrian 
Mr Fletcher Thompson. 

In 1968 there is no Mr Lester Maddox 
running (his term as Governor does not 
end for another two years) so Mr Weltner 
is back looking for his seat. He will easily 
win the Democratic nomination aga.inst 
a perennial candidate, but beating Mr 
Thompson in November will be more 
difficult. Many of Mr Weltner’s white 
suburban supporters of 1962 and 1964 
feel more conservative in 1968. Many of 
his black supporters never understood the 
scruples that led him to “rat” on them 
in 1966. For Mr Weltner, at 40 years of 
age, of an old family but not rich, it is 
the last chance to begin again a career 
which started so promisingly six years 
ago. Perhaps his main disability now is 
that Mr Weltner, an idealist in 1962, has 
been somewhat disillusioned with politics 
by the deaths of the two Kennedys who 
helped him and by the misunderstandihjg 
among Negroes that greeted his own sacri¬ 
fice to principle two years ago: 
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Underground 

machinations 


Washington. PC 

When President Johnson dislikes a Bill, 
but finally decides to sign it, he does so 
only at the last moment legally open to 
him. This was the case when he signed 
the Highways Bill. Some of it, he said, 
was “ unfortunate, ill-considered. The 
most objectionable feature is the congres¬ 
sional order to proceed with work on 
expressways in the District of Columbia 
over the opposition of local officials.” He 
might have added that in the Bill Con¬ 
gress ordered the District to start work 
11 within 30 days ” on four disputed motor¬ 
ways on which construction is at present 
held up by court injunctions. These are 
the Three Sisters bridge, which would 
spoil Washingtonians’ most famous view 
of the Potomac, the East Leg motorway 
which would carve through densely 
peopled areas of the city and two other 
similarly controversial sections. 

But the President said flatly that he 
would have vetoed the Bill if he thought 
this order had to be obeyed. Fortunately, 
he pointed out, Congress has called for 
construction only in accordance with the 
federal highway law ; one of its require¬ 
ments is that projects fit into a compre¬ 
hensive transport plan. Implying that 
Congress’s pet roads did not, he ordered 
the Secretary of Transportation, Mr Boyd, 
and the District government to draw up 
a fresh plan ; by January 1st, when the 
new Congress is about to assemble, the 
scheme must be complete and some por¬ 
tions of the roads are to be under contract. 

This attempt to face Congress with a 
fait accompli is bold but risky. Already 
Congress has tried to make doubly sure 
of its motorways by refusing funds for a 
much needed underground system until 
the roads are irrevocably begun. Ground 



was to have been broken on October ist 
on the first 25 miles of underground— 
all that Congress has yet approved. In 
July, however, the $21.8 million appro¬ 
priation for construction during 1968-69 
was removed from the District’s annual 
budget; this in turn made it impossible 
to call up the $43 million promised by 
the federal government. Now the Presi¬ 
dent’s move on the motorways has brought 
a rough answer from Mr Kluczynski, 
chairman of the subcommittee on roads 
in the House of Representatives : “ The 
District won’t get a dime for its subway 
until it does what we want it to do to 
highways.” 

Even if Congress relents in the end, 
postponement is inevitable ; it is estimated 


that a year’s delay is likely to add some 
$ 3 o million to the $606 million cost of 
the initial 25-mile system. The cost of a 
97-mile regional system, running into the 
dormitory suburbs in Maryland arid 
Virginia, may already be about $2.7 
million—some three times what was esti¬ 
mated six years ago. But, even worse, there 
is an unspoken fear that if the District 
cannot persuade Congress in January to 
replace the funds lopped off in July, the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit 
Authority (set up last year and comprising 
the District and the neighbouring states of 
Maryland and Virginia) might be dis¬ 
banded and this great metropolitan area 
left without an underground or suburban 
railway system for the foreseeable future. 



How the Washington Post saw it in 1909 


An historic debate 

Washington , DC 

The first plea to Congress for a railway 
across Washington was made over 100 
years ago. A formal report justifying its 
cost was presented to the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on the District of Columbia which 
then, as now, was an arbiter of Washing¬ 
ton’s city affairs. It was turned down. 

In 1909 advocates of public transport 
pushed hard for an extension to the short 
underground line then just running between 
the Capitol and the congressional offices 
building: “This embryo traction system 
should be promptly and vigorously 
expanded and the common people might 
well be peimittcd to derive some of the 
benefits of its use when those wearing togas 
and solemn visages do not tax the system to 
its utmost capacity.” 

Such early pitches for a subway system 
were based on the need lor safety of the 
pedestrian in the dangerous new age of 
the motor car. “A pedestrian bent on 
dodging both street and motor cars, to 
say nothing of wagons and others afoot, 
has such moments as heart disease and 
brainstorms are made of.” But by 1931 the 
then architect of the Capitol was invoking 
the growth in Washington’s population as 
the Chief reason for an tindexground. It was 
expected that Washington 5 ! population 
would reach 2 million by 1980; in the 
event the figure may be double that. 

In fact successive pressure groups have 
easily blocked each attempt to build an 
underground. Major Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant was over generous with space 
when he laid out the city of Washington in 


1791. Washington is a one-industry town; 
that industry, government, is situated 
almost entirely in the centre of the city. 
But despite this L’Enfant’s wide streets 
deferred the inevitable day when streets 
would clog at rush hour. 

The current battle started in 1962. In 
that year a study group sent its report to 
President Kennedy. But it made the 
political error of not confining itself to 
recommending an 83-mile underground 
system to cost $793 million and of suggest¬ 
ing that it would make unnecessary five 
miles of the 175 miles of city motorways 
planned for the Washington area. These 
five miles included the Three Sisters bridge 
spanning a fine unspoilt section of the 
Potomac river which was already a cause 
cflibre between local preservationists and 
the road lobby in Congress. . Since 1962 
advocates of the underground have spent 
much time dissociating themselves from the 
preservationists and arguing that the under¬ 
ground and more freeways khould go 
together in an “ integrated ” system. 

In 1965 Congress finally authorised 
preliminary work on a mangled 25-mile 
system, and in 1966-67 control of the 
project was vested in an interstate 
authority, the Washington Metropolitan 
Area Transit Authority. WMATA haft 
been operating on a $3 million annual 
budget during the planning and test* 
drilling phase of the last two years, and in 
a euphoric moment earlier this yCUT 
approved a 97.2-mile M regional ” system 
tp be talked on to the original 25-mile 
system during the 1980s. Buf once ampin 
the existence of any dnribigimmd at ill is 
now 'threatened, a fwtftpge firmly hda in 
the hand* of the roads lobby.' 
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ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM 

Finance, Trade and Politics in British Foreign Policy, 1815*1914 
By D, G. M. Platt. 

Oxford University Press . 464 pages. 84s. 


This book is the first comprehensive study 
of the influence of overseas trade and 
finance in the conduct of British foreign 
policy in the century before 1914. But its 
cautious title gives too slight an idea of its 
interest, for, despite its measured judg¬ 
ments and dispassionate tone, it concerns 
one of the most inflammatory subjects in 
modern history—economic imperialism. 
The importance of our trade and finance 
was, of course, so obvious that no British 
statesman or official could afford to ignore 
it. But limits were set to the nature and 
extent which British governments were 
prepared to give to British economic 
interests abroad by the aristocratic 
character of the Foreign Office in con¬ 
junction with the laisser-faire traditions 
of classical political economy. How power¬ 
ful were these limits in particular areas 
and periods and for various types of 
interest ? 

Dr Platt sets about answering these 
questions by examining first the general 
shape of British governmental policy 
towards overseas finance, and he describes 
with admirable clarity the amalgam of 
traditions and precedents that formed the 
Foreign Office view on foreign loans and 
on contracts and concessions overseas. A 
second section pf the work performs the 
same service for overseas trade and 
analyses the prevailing departmental atti¬ 
tudes on trade treaties and other forms of 
commercial diplomacy. On trade as on 
finance the dominant attitude in the 
Foreign Office in the century before 1914 
was dearly against active intervention in 
support of specific British interests. Up to 
the 1880s policy too was non-interven¬ 
tionist. HM Government recognised its 
duty to open world markets to British 
trade and to secure fair and equal treat¬ 
ment for British traders. But it was not 
prepared to use its power to obtain special 
conditions for traders, to help obtain con¬ 
tracts and Concessions or to support the 
daims of bondholders. In the 1880s, Dr 
Platt argues, the situation changed 
markedly. Although laisser-faire traditions 
continued to govern official policy in 
normal circumstances, the growth of com¬ 
mercial competition and diplomatic 
pressure from other industrial countries 
compelled a change of policy in the “ semi- 
civilised " parts of the world ; in these 
regions the obligation to preserve a “ fair 
field and no favour ” proved to involve 
a puoh more active, policy in support of 
British commercial and financial interests. 


The third and longest section of the 
work examines the regions of which Dr 
Platt believes this to be true—the Middle 
East, Africa, China and Latin America. 

Dr Platt's interpretation of both periods, 
as opposed to his account of particular 
episodes, is open to debate. His reading of 
the decades before the 1880s is explicitly 
in conflict with the now fashionable view 
which regards them as the age of the 
“ Imperialism of Free Trade." Some 
doubts are also in order about his reading 
of the years after the 1880s. It is only the 
Middle East and the Far East that easily 
fit into his pattern of a change in the 
1880s. In Latin America, as he himself 
points out in a very expert account of 
British policy, there was a remarkable 
consistency throughout the century ; and 
the section on Africa is much too slight 
to undermine the view that commercial 
considerations played a minor role, so far 
as British policy was concerned, in the 
partition of that continent. 

Nor is Dr Platt's account of the causes 
of the more positive policy entirely satis¬ 
factory. The basic influence was the threat 
to Britain's position in the world, but it 
is not clear how far the change of policy 
was a response to an increase in the 
economic competitiveness of Britain's trad¬ 
ing rivals and how far to the acquisition 
by its rivals, as a result of diplomatic 
pressure, of exclusive spheres of influence 
and special privileges. The relative impor¬ 
tance of these two factors makes a 
considerable difference to the view we 
take of economic imperialism. It is mis¬ 
leading also to group trade and finance 
under one head and imply that Britain’s 
position after the 1880s was equally 
threatened in both fields. It is true that 
there was intensified foreign competition 
with British manufactured goods, but the 
years from the 1880s to 1914 were the 
golden age of Britain as an international 
financier. 

Despite these cavils, there is no doubt 
that this is an important and indeed dis¬ 
tinguished book. Dr Platt is much less 
exciting than Lenin and Bukharin, Hobsdn 
and Brailsford or even than Robbins and 
Viner, all of whom have previously tilled 
this field ; but this is because most of 
his predecessors wrote before the archives 
were open for inspection and when there¬ 
fore conjecture had some warrant' for 
ranging widely. The great merit of Dr 
Platt's work is that he tells us what really 
happened. 


WHAT CAUSED DEVALUATION? 

Leads and Lags 

By Paul ftinzig. ~'§ 

Macmillan. 180 pages. 36s. 

Dr Einzig's thesis is that the main reason 
Why sterling was devalued in 1949 and 
again in 1967 was not because of wicked 
speculation by the gnomes of Zurich, or 
sudden withdrawals of sterling balances, 
but because of the persistent selling 
pressure caused by 'Meads and lags " : 
the changing of the timing of trade pay* 
ments, or in the covering of the exchange 
risk on such payments, or in the choice of 
currency used for financing the trade. 
It is, of course, all a question of which 
is the cart and which the horse. Because 
devaluation was widely expected in both 
cases, leads and lags were practised by 
British firms when the transactions were 
invoiced in foreign currencies and by 
firms abroad when. the transactions were 
invoiced in sterling. Consequently the 
demand for foreign currencies was put 
forward, while the demand for sterling 
abroad was delayed. 

Dr Einzig provides a valuable detailed 
study of the system of leads and lags. 
From it he argues that, under a system of 
floating exchanges, leads and lags are 
liable to be even more exaggerated than 
under fixed parities, and that the still 
further increase in the use of leads and 
lags that can be expected strengthens the 
case for expanding the world's monetary 
reserves, an important point indeed. Very 
rightly, he says that the only way to 
reverse the trends in leads and lags is to 
restore confidence in the stability of 
currencies, but when he continues to say 
that, from this point of view, the establish¬ 
ment of a two-tier gold price system was 
a mistake and that a substantial rise in the 
official price of gold would have beet) 
better, he will find some disbelieving 
readers. For Britain there is the inescap¬ 
able conclusion that the only remedy is a 
very big improvement in its trading 
accounts. 


NO PARTY MAN 

Hkc First Earl of Shaftesbury 
By K. H. D. Haley. 

Oxford University Press. 779 pages. 6 gns. 

The subject of this book was a man of 
great importance. He held office under 
Cromwell, joined in the movement to 
restore Charles II, rose to be Lord Chan¬ 
cellor, connived at some of the king’s 
underhand dealings with Louis XIV, 
accepted his attempts at toleration for 
dissenters and Catholics and then moved 
into determined and obstinate opposition 
to a Catholicising, francophile monarchy, 
supported the limitation of office-holding 
to Anglicans, and was the most prominent 
.of those who tried to exclude the future 
James II from the succession to the 
throne. If his motives could be uncovered, 
his objectives made clear, his methods 
analysed and the patent olfiii mfkmm 
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determined, our understanding of seven¬ 
teenth century England -would l)e mas¬ 
sively increased. Professor italey presents 
us with more than 700 pages on 
Shaftesbury. 

The result is impressive. The book is 
on the highest level of scholarship, 
cautious, sober, judicious and thorough. 
It is certainly a definitive biography. This 
fact makes it the more disconcerting that 
Mr Haley’s book leaves the reader feeling 
that he is even less able to answer the 
crucial questions about Shaftesbury than 
he thought he was before he read it. The 
reason is obvious and simple: lack of 
reliable evidence for a biographer. The 
papers left by Shaftesbury largely concern 
the routine affairs of a substantial 
landowner and part-time business entre¬ 
preneur and there is no mass of corres¬ 
pondence on which to rely. Mr Haley 
writes sadly that “ no other of the great 
political figures of the seventeenth 
century, with the exception of Pym, has 
left so little behind him. He has to be 
viewed almost entirely through the obser¬ 
vations of others ”—but the evidence of 
contemporaries comes largely from men 
who were prejudiced or liars or both. 
Thus many of Mr Haley’s sentences 
include those evasive phrases inescapable 
in scholarly writing : “ in all probability,” 
“ must have,” “ it seems likely that,” and 
so on. 

In the circumstances, it is perhaps a 
pity that Mr Haley has committed him¬ 
self so firmly to an unconditionally 
biographical treatment. He has not 
attempted a “ Life and Times.” For 
instance, he writes of two months in 
1678: 

Almost nothing is known of Shaftesbury's acti¬ 
vities during this period, and so it is not neces¬ 
sary to describe the course of events in detail. 

This rigid self-denial means that Mr 
Haley does not allow himself to examine 
some of the major issues of his period : 
what sort of people were for excluding 
James, what sort of people, and for what 
reasons, moved to the defence of legiti¬ 
mate monarchy. Sometimes, he succumbs 
to temptation, and when he does, one 
regrets his usual abstinence. Thus his 
careful scrutiny of diplomatic reports 
from London leads to an occasional, ably 
conducted, divagation into the nature of 
Charles II’s foreign policies. 

One effect of Mr Haley’s book is to 
reduce Shaftesbury’s status. He plausibly 
denies that “Shaftesbury’s party” con¬ 
sisted of devoted or disciplined followers 
even at the height of the Exclusion Crisis 
—he was never “ the unquestioned leader 
over a docile body of 1 henchmen V He 
was one spokesman for a body of opinion 
that he did not magically create. But the 
great problem remains intact: did 
Shaftesbury seek to exploit this opinion 
for some ambitious private ends, as 
Charles II believed, or was he a con¬ 
vinced believer throughout his life in 
parliamentary government and religious 
lrbertyl? In spite of the author’s assertion 
of jftjtelatter view, the clearest conclusion 
^ rom book is that lack 
w{|PpHPVF e makes the problem insoluble. 


POOR PROGNOSIS FOR AFRICA 

The African Predicament: A Study in 
the Pathology of Modernisation 

By Stanislav Andreski. 

Michael Joseph. 237 pages. 50. 

Professor Andreski’s sober and realistic 
account of the problems facing African 
and particularly West African govern¬ 
ments, in terms of administration and of 
social changes, is refreshingly astringent 
after the well meaning, pious woolliness 
of many writers on the subject. He rightly 
attacks the post-colonial inferiority com¬ 
plex that has led people to ignore the 
almost universal corruption that obtains 
in West Africa and to assume that govern¬ 
ments there should be judged by different 
standards than other ones—a patronising 
and belittling doctrine if ever there was 
one. 

Certainly the problems they face are 
enormous. There is the ever increasing 
shift to the cities, creating problems of 
disease, squalor and disorientation just as 
serious as those made in the industrial 
revolution in Britain. There is tribalism 
for, as the Biafran situation makes hide¬ 
ously clear, national boundaries do not 
reflect ethnic realities but the balance of 
European power at the time of conquest. 
Thus the new African states create no 
sense of loyalty of their own, while the 
level of poverty is such that no person or 
group can afford to lose power or its 
perquisites. Corruption is certainly not 
unique to Africa : eighteenth century 
English government ran on it ; and in the 
United States a congressman’s first duty 
is still to ensure that his state gets its 
proper (or, better still, improper) share 
of government contracts while he will do 
his best to see that his ethnic group gets 
proper representation at local state and 
national level. 

So the pattern of African administration 
is certainly not uniquely bad. What makes 
its effect much worse than elsewhere is 
that the level of wealth is so small and 
the population increasing so rapidly that 
corruption takes a huge part of national 
income and may deprive people of life, 
not just of good government. Equally the 
spread of education, often directed to what 
is least useful to a developing country, and 
the very limited number of jobs available 
create the discontented, articulate and 
unemployed groups most likely to 
endanger stability. Kenya’s move to 
deprive its non-Kenyan Indians of their 
jobs is just the sort of action; taken as a 
result of this kind of pressure, that is likely 
to harm Kenya just as much as those 
expelled. 

The picture is a „ gloomy one, and 
Professor Andreski rightly emphasises that 
African governments all too often go in 
for the wrong kind of development. 
Instead of concentrating, admittedly 
expensive, programmes to increase the 
useful land, available—‘through eradication 
of the tsetse fly and sleeping sickness, 
which could make snore food available 
and increase the proportion of me|t in the 
African diet—they often stress grandiose 


industrial development. r §pil erosipn r too, 
» dxtothcr ikme that needs 
tiop thaii it is getting. Professor Andreski** 
bodk tends to repeat itself and'he 
rather unreasonable haMd of aO 'qyfl 
sjervanter-wherever they* are. tiut on the 
whole hh views are sensible, will 
sidered and above all "free of cant, 
his book is a most useful study of the 
more depressing side of African affairs. 


OTHER BOOKS 

The Annual Register: World Events in 1967. 
Edited by Ivison Macadam, assisted by Muriel 
Grindrod and Ann Boas. Lonffmans. 579 pages. 
6 gns. 

The Statesman's Year-Book: Statistical and 
Historical Annual of the States of the World 
for the Year 1968 - 1969 . Edited by S. H. 
Steinberg. Macmillan. 1754 pages. 63 s. 

To attempt to pack the major world events 
of a whole year into one reasonably sized 
volume is a considerable task. The distinguished 
panel of contributors to th£ 209 th volume in 
“ The Annual Register ” series not only achieve 
it, they also make their commentaries often 
very readable. The title suggests a sort of 
Whitaker's Almanack compendium, of its own 
kind equally admirable, but the Register’s con¬ 
tents are very different. The emphasis is inevit¬ 
ably on politics and economics, and here infor¬ 
mation is made as easy as possible to And 
under headings such as the United Kingdom, 
the Commonwealth, international organisations, 
the Americas, the Middle East and so on. But 
room is also found for succinct summaries of the 
year’s developments in sciences and arts. In 
the economics section there is a very full 
report from the National Institute of Economic 
and Social Research, which explains the situa¬ 
tion behind the devaluation of the pound in 
terms easily understood by the layman. Indeed 
its virtues typify those of the articles in 
general. The writers have done the hard work 
of reading, digesting and deleting, leaving the 
reader to pick up the information in a very 
painless way. The other special article in the 
economics section this year is by J. E. Harts¬ 
horn on the international oil situation. 

“ The Statesman’s Year-Book " is a volume 
in the same line of country which does very 
much resemble Whitaker's in size, print and 
layout. It contains an immense amount of 
meticulously detailed information on every 
country in the world, even impenetrable ones 
like Albania, and includes a lot of useful statis¬ 
tics. Over sixty pages of general facts and 
figures are given for the United States, as well 
as two or three more of individual references 
for each state. Although quite often 1967 figures 
are given they were presumably not always 
available when the book went to press. But 
the various tables of population, industry, 
agriculture, finance, and so on will make very 
useful jumping-off points for anyone who 
doesn’t want, in the first instance, to start 
wading through the' mass of official publica¬ 
tions put out by a particular country. 

Hong Kono : Borrowed Place—Borrowed 
Time. By ,Richard Hughes. Andre Deutsch. 
173 pages. 18s, 

This little book, by The Economist* j Far East 
correspondent, is divided into present, past and 
future—in that order. Its readability conceals 
a lot of information, and in speculating on 
how long Hongkong can survive as a British 
colony Mr Hughes brings in Shanghai, Macao 
and Singapore to provide useful comparisons. 
The book is not for specialists, but fat die 
general reader who wants to know hoW Hong¬ 
kong came to exist and what it is like to live 
there today, 

British Copper Coma and Their Valves. 
(1968-69 edition.) Edited by P. J. Seaby and 
Monica Bussell. B. A, Seaby . no pages, i$s. 
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WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 1968 

11th Edition 
Over 76,000 entries 


UK. parents showing subsidiaries* and 
associates throughout the world 

UK associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world 

U S. parents showing U.K subsidiaries 

" Most volumes which reviewers describe 
as 'invaluable’ tend to gather dust 
' Who Owns Whom ’ really is in¬ 
valuable ” The Economist 

"The growing interest m acquisitions and 
m the structure of industrial ownership 
is reflected in the growth m size" 

Investors Chronicle 

£10 post free 

through booksellers or from the publishers 


Also available. Quarterly Sui 
June, Sept., Dec. 1068 ant 
£1 10s. the set of four 


i. Quarterly Supplements tor 
Dec. 1968 and Mar. 1969. 
the set of four post free. 



O. W. ROSKILL & CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Great College Street, London, S.W.I. 
Also available: 

Who Owns Whom (Continental Edition) 
1967/68, price £11 post free. 


NEW JROM 
PLRGAMON 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

F. J. Bayliss. 100 pages. 12s 6d/ais* 

THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 

S. J. Simpson and K. H. Lawson 
104 pages. 10S/17S 6d 
These two books are volumes 1 and j in 
a senes of five workbooks on specific 
ct ononuc problems Eac b book in the 
series Introductory Workbooks in Economic 
Problems is used as an introduction to 
relevant eionomu principles 

SCALE, INNOVATION, 

MERGER AND MONpPOLY: 

An Introduction to Economics 
H. Townsend. 116 pages. 10s 6d/i7s 6d 
This book examines the large industrial 
unit as a means of a< bieving economies of 
stale, technologual advance and economic 
growth Ihe merits of monopoly, as well as 
the methods of dealing with monopoly 
problems are investigated 

MONEY IN THE COMPUTER 
AGE 

F. P. Thompson. 254 pages. 308/40* 

A record of the evolution of monetary 
systems and the events which shaped them 
in this country, with special reference to 
the Giro system and decimal currency in 
Britain, 

*Ptrtf Price — flexi-cpver student edition 
Second prue—hard cover library edition 
For further details of the above , and a 
complete list of titles in your field , ptease 
write to The Manager, College Saties and 
Promotion, PERGAMON PRESS LTD, 
Headington Hill Hall, Oxford 


APOLOGY 

Macmillan & Company Ltd. 


In 1864 we first published the one book that 
provides the basic information about every 
country in the world. 

For a century it has been annually updated and enlar¬ 
ged, but, though it has been praised, relied upon and 
referred to continually by diplomats and politicians, 
those to whom it is of most use—businessmen with 
interests overseas-have scarcely heard of it. 

It is to these businessmen we make our apology. Sirs, 
for a hundred years we have sold The Statesman’s 
Year-Book and never told you what the tide concealed. 
Now we make amends. You can find in The Statesman’s 
Year-Book data on every country's . . . 

PRODUCTION: Agriculture, Mining, Industry, 
Forestry, Fishing, Electricity, Manufacturing; 
COMMERCE: Imports, Exports, Tariffs, Supplier 
and Customer Countries; NATIONAL INCOME; 
LABOUR; COMMUNICATIONS: Roads, Shipping, 
Railroads, Posts and Telegraphs, Civil Aviarion; 
MONEY; BANKING; CREDIT; WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES; GOVERNMENT AND CONSTITU¬ 
TION: Federal, State and Provincial, Local; AREA 
AND POPULATION: Density of Population, Vital 
Statistics, Immigration and Emigration; RELIGION; 
EDUCATION (Kindergarten to University); 
JUSTICE AND CRIME; HEALTH AND SOCIAL 
WELFARE; FINANCE: Budgets, Public Debt; 
NATIONAL DEFENCE: Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Police; DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS AND REPRE¬ 
SENTATIVES; SOURCES OF STATISTICAL 
INFORMATION; BOOKS OF REFERENCE 

How do you get your copy? Ask your secretary to 
call a bookseller. If she does not know one our sales 
department(ox-836 6633) will arrange supply through 
a local bookshop. 

NB This is our only advertisement in the Economist . 
We can apologise once only. Order now while 
you remember. 

Macmillan & Co. Ltd., 

Little Essex Street, W.C.a. 
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The fibre tum-eround 


The - textile cycle used to be a 
by-word. Then, in Britain and 
Japan, if not in Europe and 
America, the fibre companies 
started buying up the textile 
companies and ironing out the 
cycle. It is ironic that, almost 
simultaneously, a marked cyclical 
pattern has been developing in 
;.man-madc fibres. 

Just at the moment the industry 
is climbing sharply on the up¬ 
swing. In Britain, the previous 
boom reached its peak in 1984 
and 1965. In 1966, things began 
.to slow down. Then came the 
July squeeze. Imperial Chemical 
Industries, the principal producer 
of nylon, panicked. In early 
September that year it announced 
that it was laying off over 1,000— 
one in nine—of its nylon workers. 
This, in turn, frightened the tex- 
tile trade. “ There was an absolute 
revolt against nylon/' as one 
executive remarks. 

The 12 months from July 1966 
to July 1967 were bad ones for 
'man-made fibre producers. 
Demand as a whole did 
not increase much, and for 
some types actually decreased. 
For cx-King Cotton, this would, 
be considered quite a good per¬ 
formance, but for man-made 
fibres, accustomed to growth 
at the rate of 15% a year, it was 
very bad, particularly measured 
/against the growth of capacity. 
With slight alterations in the 
timing, this halt in the growth of 
.demand was worldwide. 


It was reflected in the results of 
the major man-made fibre com¬ 
panies. The biggest are Du Pont 
and Monsanto in America ; Toyo 
Rayon in Japan ; Rhone Poulenc, 
AKU/VOF, and Snia Viscosa in 
Europe; and ICI and Courtalds 
in Britain. Almpst to a man, their 
profit figures plummeted. Mon¬ 
santo for instance earned $2.98 
per common share in calendar 
1967, against $3.48 the year before 
that, and $3.89 in 1965. It blamed 
fibres. AKU’s profits after 
interest and tax were £6.78 mn 
in 1968, but only £4.71 mn in 
1967. 

Even Du Pont came a croppci. 
The biggest fibre producer of 
them all, for years it had been a 
financial paragon. It set itself 
to earn at least a 10% return 
on gross operating investment (a 
very conservative yardstick) and 
until the .early 1960s it con¬ 
sistently beat this. It did it by 
innovation. But in 1966 and 1967 
demand was slow, price mattered, 
and those who slugged away 
hardest and with least dignity in 
the market-place won. Du Pont 
lost. Its famous return on gross 
operating investment came down 
to 60%. 

In the end it was price-cutting 
which enabled the producers to 
turn the comer. There were two 
massive rounds of cuts—one in 
1966 and one in 1967. Some 
extent of the price war can be 
seen in the following figures. If 
i960 is taken as a 100, the price 


of nylon (filament) in 1967 was 
40, and the price, of polyester 
(staple) 45. By contrast, cotton 
was 1 to, and wool 105. 

At first these massively lower 
prices merely meant massively 
lower profits, but for the last 
nine months they have had a big 
effect on demand. Demand has 
been further stoked up by re¬ 
stocking of the relatively empty 
pipeline; a reasonably bouyant 
consumer spending in the apparel 
field, and one of those periodic 
spurts in the exploitation of end- 
uses which often accompany 
price-cuts. As a result, in the 
first six months of 1967, sales 
of man-made fibres were up 
by about 20-25% on 1967. This 
recovery is being experienced in 
most western countries, though 
in some cases the percentage 
increases are rather smaller. Most 
of the big fibre producers have 
been cooing enthusiastically about 
profits. 

Synthetics 

Just as nylon got the worst of 
it in 1966, it is getting the best 
of it now. Partly this is due to 
mini-skirts, and the accompany¬ 
ing boom in pantie-hosc. Nylon 
is much the most widely used 
synthetic ; world-wide it accounts 
for 46% of the sales of all syn¬ 
thetics. It got going earlier than 
either the acrylics or the 
polyesters, its two biggest rivals, 
and is still usually accounted the 
strongest and most adaptable. In 
any general expansion it can be 
expected to lead the way ; it is 
much the nearest to becoming a 
commodity. 


Polyester fibres, such as ICFs 
Terylene, arc the next biggest 
group. A particularly interesting 
development is taking place here. 
A number of British companies, 
led by Mr Hyman’s Viyclla, are 
putting a big effort info polyester- 
cotton blends. Marks and Spencer 
has recently introduced a range 
of polyester-cotton shirts in place 
of pure cotton ones; the polyester 
gives extra strength, and its 
smoothness enables one produc¬ 
tion process (combing) to be 
omitted, which means lower 
pi ices. 

In America, Du Pont has made 
a tremendous success of polyester- 
cotton fabrics; most Americans' 
shirts are made of them. In 
Britain, the knitted nylon shirtings 
have won the day. Why ? this is 
the kind of question which 
obsesses fibre producers, because 
with so many fibres competing, 
getting exactly the right blend 
for the right market is critical. 
Viyella would argue in this case 
that the failure of cotton-polyester 
blends in Britain has been a 
marketing one, which they hope 
to make good. Others argue that 
it's all a question of climate. 

Cotton 

Despite their rapid growth the 
synthetics still account for only 
16 V;, of the total consumption of 
world fibres in 1967. Rayon, 
which has been around much 
longer, takes another 19%, but 
this still makes the total share 
of the man-mades up to 35%. 
Wool takes 9%. So no less than 
56% still goes to cotton. Twenty- 
five years ago the figure was 71%- 
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Nylon, nylon. ...and nylon 


And, as the charts indicate, this old-fashioned staple commodity (which may be due to the state thing really effective in < terms of 

relative decline by cotton has produced in a great many coun- of diplomatic 'relations), but it advertising and product dcvelop- 

reccntly—in the last three years— tries. It is in the hands of farmers indicates that someone is aware ment. 

turned into an absolute decline, and traders; not a select number of the problem. Criticism can be made; Despite 

It is possible that the 25432 mn of very large companies with the new technical centre opened 

lb of raw cotton sold in 1965 considerable financial resources \Aft\r\\ at Ilkley in Yorkshire on 

was a record which will never and marketing skill, with a ten- Friday, it is arguable that the 

again be beaten. dcncy, in some countries, to buy Wool, too, is grown by farmers IWS policy is too advertising 

The strategic problem facing up their customers. There is and traded by merchants, but it oriented, and ndt sufficiently con- 

cotton is a simple one. It remains precious little collective effort in is significantly better organised cerned with improving the basic 

a highly distinctive fibre : crisp, face of the common enemy. This to battle against the man-madcs. characteristics of wool. Noncthc- 

cool, comfortable, adaptable and year President Johnson had to This is partly because it has a less there is a firm, clear strategy 

with plenty of fashion-appeal. It veto a bill, backed by the much easier task. There are only and the wool growers are on the 

also has the most important American producers of top quality four countries which really matter whole able to sell what t,hey want 

advantage of an extremely low cotton, which attempted to choke in the west (Australia, New Zca- to produce reasonably (irofitably. 

price. This alone will protect it in off imports into America from land, Argentina, and South As in most business, it will in 

many markets for a long time to Egypt and the Sudan, on the Africa) and they have a lot more the end be the varying market 

come. When its price advantage excuse that they had broken off in common than, say, Egypt, strategies of the three, main con- 
has gone, its characteristics will relations with America during the America and Spain. Wool has tenders—wool, cotton and man- 
protect it. And when its every Israeli war. never been anywhere near as madcs—which is decisive. At the 

characteristic is emulated by syn- The only hopeful sign at the important a commodity as cotton, moment the man-made producers 
thetics, it will t undoubtedly be moment is that 18 months ago and it is at the top end of the are aggressive and confident, 
protected by. protection. Its object the six nations which account for trade in terms of quality and cotton is asleep, and wool reason- 
must therefore be to conduct an more than half the world’s price. Whatever the advantages, ably well-placed. Probably things 
orderly-retreat; and there are no exports of cotton — America, though, it has done well. It has will remain like* that, so that 
lack of things it can do to make India, Mexico, Spain, Sudan and a good central body (the Inter- man-made keep pushing ahead in 
that retreat very slow. Egypt—formed the International national Wool Secretariat), run short rushes, interspersed with 

The trouble is that it is simply Institute for Cotton, to jointly by dynamic and reasonably rather profitless periods. But it 
not organised to do any of them, research and promote the fibre, marketed oriented men, with a could all change if cotton 
Here it suffers from being an Not much has happened since large enough budget to do some- woke up. 
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but our stsffs nght there... 

staff there does just that. TeUs us regularly about local market conditions as * he V ' evcal 
themselves daily in the office and in the streets outside. As do all our other Caribbean 
branches. Take all these reports together and a regional pattern begins to emerge. If you are 
interested in trade with Jamaica in particular—or with the Caribbean, Africa or the 
Mediterranean in general-please write to or telephone our Busmess Development and 
International Division at 54 Lombard Street, London E.C.3 (01-626 3656). 


Britain’s Largest Overseas Bank. 


& Barclays Bank D.C.O. 
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That Was the Sterling Area 

It is important that the Basle scheme for the sterling area liabilities 
should not have a contractionist influence 


The* chances seem to be that the Treasury and the Bank of 
England will be able to reach agreement with overseas 
sterling area countries in time for an announcement from the 
central bankers at Basle this weekend about the final plan for 
helping Britain over its sterling liabilities. But it will have been 
a close-run thing, clinched under the shadow of yet another 
sterling crisis. It was Britain’s own trade figures and ominous 
payments forecasts for 1969 that knocked sterling off its perky 
perch last month ; the scramble into dcutschmarks has 
depressed it further ; but an important subsidiary cause of its 
weakness has been fresh doubts about those sterling balances. 
Specifically the markets had been upset by reports that some 
sterling area countries were resisting the package deal being 
offered to them by Britain in its bid to prevent further switch¬ 
ing of official sterling balances out of sterling. So Treasury' 
and Bank officials have been working overtime to force agree¬ 
ment through. They may have made it. But at what cost ? 

All the overseas sterling area countries have been offered 
broadly similar schemes. These have not been disclosed. But 
presumably Britain has been offering an exchange guarantee 
on a proportion of the official sterling balances of each country, 
in return for which they would agree to maintain the sterling 
element in their reserves at its present level for a number of 
years and also possibly accept some reduction in the interest 
rates earned on the guaranteed portion. The $2,000 million 
credit that the Basle group of central bankers agreed to put 
up last July is essentially to refinance any net liquidations that 
might still occur. The Bank of England certainly hoped that, 
once the backing was seen to be available and the guarantee 
granted, the money would not actually need to be drawn to 
anything like the full extent—which would add to Britain’s 
onerous repayment schedules—even though the figure was 
probably first struck on a forecast of the amount that sterling 
area countries had already said they wished to switch. 

This assumption was probably reasonable, given the world’s 
need for reserves, so long as the backing was regarded as 
sufficiently powerful and the guarantee attractive enough. 
The question has always been whether the $2,000 million - 
which covers only two-sevenths of the total sterling area 
balances—is enough. In practice, given the strong pressures 
for further diversification that were building up in the sterling 
area during the spring, there was no time for quibbling. But 
some staling area countries remain mystified by the British 
tendency to see the scheme as a support for the traditional 
structure of the sterling area rather than a step towards its 
internationalisation. 

Some have indeed strongly resisted the particular proposals 
put to them, notably perhaps those' which had switched a 
large proportion of their reserves out of sterling by June 
and who may for that reason have been offered less attrac¬ 
tive terms. It is said that Pakistan has accepted with 
reservations. India was said last month to be waiting to see 


how other members of the overseas sterling area reacted to the 
proposals. From the Caribbean, the Jamaican government 
is thought to have feared that the plan was likely to inhibit 
its future freedom of action in international monetary affairs 
and there wen* reports that it would email raising the sterling 
element in its reserves. Singapore*, too, originally quarrelled 
with the condition that it bank a normal proportion of any 
increase in its total reserves in London and has deep mis¬ 
givings about tying itself to the sterling structure. The pressure 
for more radical change is now coming from the overseas 
sterling area itself. 

For Britain, the danger is that in its haste to get agreement, 
it may have had to concede easier terms. It may have had 
to concede higher interest payments on balances left in sterling 
than it originally proposed. It may have had to mortgage 
more of the $2,000 million credit than it wished—that is, 
agreed to let countries diversify a higher proportion of their 
reserves. Both would increase the real burden of the scheme for 
Britain. And how far will the scheme reduce the speculative 
pressures on sterling arising from Britain’s over-extended bank¬ 
ing position ? The Basle group has put its dollars behind 
Britain’s reserves at the hub of the system ; it is the end of 
the old sterling area. But the only thing that will bring com¬ 
plete reassurance is if this new' scheme is seen as a step towards 
the full consolidation of the total sterling liabilities in a wider 
international funding. 

The wider danger is still of deflationary strains on world 
trade. Dr Blessing, president of the Bundesbank, has this 
week been lecturing deficit countries (Britain and the United 
States) on the perils of “ creeping inflation/' He conceded 
that the mark might ha\c to be revalued some day—thus 
confirming that the Bundesbank is more concerned about 
inflation than avoiding revaluation. Indeed, to judge by the 
reaction in the exchange markets, where the mark bounced 
back to its ceiling, this remark had all the signs of a 
self-fulfilling prophecy. 

But he implied that this misfortune might befall Germany 
only because “ important countries ” were tolerating inflation. 
At a time when there are more deflationary clouds on the 
world’s trading horizon than possibly at any time since the 
second world war, when unemployment in several countries h 
still at a peak, when there are unmistakeable signs of shortage 
of world reserves (of which about a quarter, including IMF 
positions, art* concentrated in Germany itself, Italy and 
Switzerland) such talk seems misplaced: but then, that’s 
only the view from sinful Britain. Fortunately, a revaluation 
of the mark would do much to prevent deflation spreading. 
But it is important that the sterling area scheme too should 
not have a contractionist influence. Surely even the 
straight-laced central bankers at Basle might acknowledge that. 

How much time these bankers had for formal discussion 
about anything other than the sterling balances is anyone's 
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guess. But at least a little time must surely have been given 
to the latest experience with the two-tier gold price system 
and, informally, if not formally, to Dr Otmar Emminger’s 
latest ideas on the subject, published this week in a Hamburg 
journal. Dr Emminger, a director of the German Bundesbank 
and a driving force behind the new scheme for special draw¬ 
ings rights in the International Monetary Fund, has always 
maintained an orthodox, extremely optimistic, view about the 
durability of the split gold price : indeed, he finds it hard 
to imagine any circumstance which would make central 
bankers commit themselves again to keeping the gold price 
pegged regardless of the cost involved. 

His new contribution to the debate is the suggestion that the 
International Monetary Fund should offer gold producers a 
guaranteed minimum price of $35 (less, maybe, a small trans¬ 
action fee) provided they are willing to channel newly-mined 
gold in an orderly way into the free market whenever the 
price in this market was higher than $35. Under this scheme, 
the IMF would purchase gold from South Africa and other 
producers at the official price whenever the free market price 


threatens to drop below $35 over a certain minimum period. 

However, Dr Emminger may be talking out of turn, for 
the simple reason that the IMF may not have the choice of 
the proposal. South Africa’s request to the Fund to convert 
its newly-mined gold without limits at the official price into 
convertible currencies—which would allow it to manipulate 
its sales of gold on the free market to its advantage—is still 
being studied, so it is said, by a team of lawyers, to see if the 
Fund is under an obligation to do so. 

But, despite the cheer that the Basle meeting may bring 
and a ray of hope that some may see in Dr Emmingeris idea, 
there arc only uncomfortable thoughts left. Dr Emminger 
may say that the gold problem is of only secondary import¬ 
ance to the future of the international monetary system and 
that what really matters is the satisfactory adjustment of the 
American and British balance of payments. So Britain must 
get its trade figures right. But can it do so ? And are the 
creditor European countries really prepared to let America 
swing its massive deficit into surplus ? Nobody has the 
answers. 


Need They Have Died? 

More than 20,000 people died in last weekend's earthquakes in north-east Iran. 
Towns were destroyed and villages obliterated. Need there have been such damage ? 


Money, commonsense and a few good geologists could have 
reduced the toll ; it is mainly a case of recognising that if you 
live in an earthquake zone certain building precautions are 
necessary. Earthquakes as such do not kill many people ; 
falling buildings do. Hence the tendency for the death roll 
to be higher at night, and higher in towns where people are 
liable to be working indoors. There are the obvious excep¬ 
tions. Nothing can protect a town from the kind of tidal 
wave that is set up by an off-shore earthquake, which can 
reach heights of Bo feet and hit the coast at 500 miles an hour. 
The same is true of the sort of earthquake which produces a 
horizontal movement of the land itself, shifting hills and 
mountains several hundred yards from their original positions 
and crushing everything in their path. But the majority of 
earthquakes ought to be survivable. 

In Iran’s worst-hit town of Kakhk, where 3,000 have been 
killed out of a population of at most 14,000, the streets have 
been reduced to rubble but the mosque, though cracked, is 
still standing. It is reported to be the only building that is. 
The clue here lies in putting up the right structure on the 
right foundation. Buildings with their foundation on rock, 
generally survive really severe earthquakes with their main 
walls intact, even when their contents have been flung all 
over the place. This has been proved time and again. But 
buildings on made-up soil, or on loose soil built up of the 
alluvial deposits of centuries, have been shaken apart by the 
earth tremors beneath their foundations. A large number of 
towns in known earthquake zones, from Los Angeles and 
San Francisco to Madeira, stand on such vulnerable made-up 
soil. 

The risk can be countered by making the foundations as 
if they were a floating raft, able to maintain their equilibrium 
on shifting sub-soil. The Japanese have done this in certain 
special cases—not only Frank Lloyd Wright’s famous hotel, but 
also nuclear power stations and a few high buildings. But 
hardly anyone else bothers to go to the expense. And it is ob¬ 
viously impractical to suggest that Iranian peasants should re¬ 
build their houses in this way. What they could be advised to 
db is to adopt for the future less lethal forms of building. It 
rhdtjps if the structure has some give to it, as wood and reinforced 
f excrete have, but as brick and stone most demonstrably do 



What was tha town of Kakhk ; one in fiva diad 

not. It helps to avoid cornices and decorations that fall off at 
the first shock. It also helps to keep the centre of gravity of 
any building low. In practical terms this means two things : 
'dissuading peasants from their usual practice of supporting 
the roofs of their houses on heavy wooden beams—these beams 
brought down many of the slum houses in the Agadir earth¬ 
quake of i960—and warning factory-owners to keep their 
heavy machinery on the ground floor and not to overload the 
upper storeys. 

It is not as if earthquakes were new, uncommon or un¬ 
predictable. They kill an average of at least 20,000 people 
every year and one must assume that five times that number 
ate made homeless. About a million earthquakes occur each 
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year, witfi a good chance of at least one of therii producing a 
major disaster. The places where they happen are well 
known, and their regular recurrence has been reported since 
the beginning of recorded history. The causes remain un¬ 
certain. The surface of the earth is plastic and, if one were 
able to speed up the processes of millions of years, it would be 
seen to be heaving and continually changing shape. Every so 
often the changes of millennia are compressed into a violent 
few seconds and there is an earthquake. Rocks under great 
pressure build up shearing stresses until something has to give ; 
there is a sudden rupture, the rock faces shift in relation to 
each other and the tension is relieved. Huge eneigy is released 
at the point of the break and the shock waves travel through 
the surrounding earth so that they sometimes quite literally 
ripple its surface like water. The two great earthquake-belts 
follow clearly defined geological faults, tracing a weak and 
shivering zone around huge and relatively stable land masses, 
and geologists know pretty well what happens in them. But 
not why. 

However, the map shows that, whereas these bells once lay 
along relatively barren and uninhabited parts of the world, 
they now include the rich west coast of the United States and 
a fair slab of the developing nations, whose inhabitants are 
going soon to ask for something better than to have their homes 
destroyed every decade or so. Aid from western countries 
may be heartwarming and humanitarian, and international 
relations doubtless improve every time volunteers pour in to 
help to rebuild a Skopje, but there is no doubt that the locals 
would prefer prevention to cure. And foreign investors 
moving into these countries will have to allow for the fact 
that living on a geological fault is not the same as living on 


The quivering zone: 

90 per cent of the world's earth¬ 
quakes occur in one or other of tne 
two shaded belts. The submarine 
ohain of mountains (light shading) 
also shift and erupt, but too far from 
land to disturb anyone. 

solid, stable land. To press blithely ahead with the develop¬ 
ment of a town like Agadir, destroyed once already in the 
eighteenth century and straddling a known fault, was, accord¬ 
ing to the geologist M. Tazieff who comes from that region, 
not unlike setting up a house with one side of it resting upon 
a quay and the other upon a floating stage moored against the 
quay ; if the stage moves (and move it will, sooner or later) 
the house finds itself in difficulties. 

What would he say of San Francisco, built on the San Andreas 
fault which appears to have been shifting and sliding regularly 
for the last 20 million years, and is frequently observed, to 
do so even now ? 

The more development takes place along these geological 
faults, the greater the damage, unless the right precautions are 
taken. For an earthquake in a modem built-up area brings 
the risk not only of falling buildings but also of fire which will 
probably do more damage than the earthquake itself. But 
beyond building to withstand shock, can anything be done 
to give warning of an impending earthquake ? There are a 
few promising lines of research. The Swedes have a technique 
for measuring pressures in deep bore-holes that indicate the 
size of the horizontal pressures whose build-up signals an 
important earthquake. The Japanese, who worry more about 
earthquakes and do more sensible research on them than most, 
are moving towards a way of detecting the imperceptible 
rocking motion that also precedes a big earthquake. Both 
techniques arc sophisticated and probably expensive to use. 
But the most helpful form of aid to earthquake-plagued 
countries like Iran (last weekend’s was Iran’s third major one 
this decade) might be for the science-based nations to spend 
more time and money in developing these warning techniques. 


Times Change 

Fleet Street had to report the story of the year, Czechoslovakia, without a single news 
picture because of a labour dispute; but the fact that the papers kept 
printing at all shows just how fast things are changing 


The changes date from December, 1966, when Lord Thomson 
of Fleet bought himself The Times newspaper as a Christmas 
present. In doing so he changed the whole pattern of British 
newspapers. Sales of The Times have risen 57 per cent in 
the last five years to over 400,000. Those of the other “ heavy 
mornings, the Daily Telegraph, the Guardian , and the 
Financial Times, have also risen, if at a slower rate. The 
opposite has happened to the popular dailies: sales have 
fallen heavily over the same period. The Daily Mail (13 per 
Cent down), the Daily Express (10 per cent less), the Daily 
Sketch (1 per cent down), and the Sun (22 per cent less than 
its 1965 foundation Sales figure) leave the Daily Mirror the 
only exception. Its 2 per coat circulation rise is attributed 


to giving space to rather more serious analysis of news than 
was the Mirror's wont, so cashing in on the same groundswell 
that has brought sales of the two top quality Sunday papers, 
the Observer and the Sunday Times , up 26 per cent and 18 
per cent respectively. 

The message behind the welter of figures that are the staff 
of life to a newspaper management (if circulation drops, you 
can always hope that readership—the guesstimate of how 
many see, even if they do not buy, your paper—is up) is clear. 
If the decline Of the popular* continues, Fleet Street stands to 
lose a third of its present newspapers. True, Lord Thomson 
isn’t making any money out of The Times for which he paid* 
or will pay when various post-purchase calculations are 
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worked out, £3 million. He himself is the first to admit that 
ownership of Printing House Square has been, so far, only 
a licence to buy red ink. But what Is not yet appreciated 
by his competitors is how much effort and money Lord 
Thomson is prepared to plough into The Times . He may 
claim 44 1 don’t want to lose my repudiation for being con¬ 
cerned only with money,” but Lord Thomson now believes 
that when The Times is making money it will be a £15 
million property. To get The Times to that stage is likely to 
require a lot more Thomson money, but he has got £10 
million “ to catch up on ” in the difference between expendi¬ 
ture to date and long-term value. Thomson has budgeted for 
a loss of £1.5 million in the current year, but with circulation 
and advertising revenue still climbing the outturn may be a 
good deal better than this, though still showing a loss. 

Lord Thomson thinks the paper itself should break even 
around 1973 on a circulation double today’s 400,000 and 
will not be over-disappointed if it docs not ; but with this sort 
of capital gain he can afford to think long. Not so some of 
Fleet Street’s other proprietors. Lord Hartwell (Michael Berry 
that was) is not only the newest press peer (created on January 
1 st this year) ; he is also the only proprietor who has actually 
founded a national newspaper himself. The Sunday 
Telegraph is still ailing, but those who forecast an early death 
have been proved wrong. Whatever its critics may say, the 
Telegraph organisation remains capable of putting more hard 
news between the covers of a newspaper than anyone else 
around. Not for them The Times's twin sales targets of top 
people and meritocracy ; the strap-hanging middle-class 
commuter of right-wing inclination is the Telegraph organisa¬ 
tion’s objective. But if the Telegraph knows what it is doing, 
one wonders if the same can be said for its neighbours and 
rivals, the Daily Express and the Daily Mail, both aiming at 
similar markets and both with falling circulations. Rumours 
of mergers have been around for some years, but probably 
the greatest obstacle is not any entrenched opposition by the 
two owners, Lord Rothermcre ( Daily Mail) and Sir Max 
Aitkcn (Daily Express), but the problem of their separate 
London evening papers. The Rothermere-owned Evening 
News is a money spinner but the demise of the Evening 
Standard is something that the Beaverbrook papers, still 
imbued with the policies and passions of the late Lord 
Beaverbrook, could not easily stomach. 

A coup de grace to the Daily Sketch , the only “ popular ” 
daily not to have passed the one million a day sales mark in 
the first half of this year, would neither surprise nor sadden 
many. On paper the Sun (sales 1.06 million) would seem an 
equally good candidate for the chop, but the fact that its 
protector, Mr Hugh Cudlipp, is now chairman of the Inter¬ 
national Publishing Corporation has probably reprieved it 
until at least 1970. At least it reduces the overheads of the 
successful, if unsung, Sunday newspaper the People . 

The one popular paper which is not only making money 
and selling millions, but also pioneering innovations in the 
pattern of Fleet Street production, is the Daily Mirror , selling 
over 5 million copies a day. In many ways it is the advertiser’s 
dream newspaper ; the average man, in an office or a work¬ 
shop, has to be very blind not to see one of these 5 million 
Mirrors around six days a week. Although it is still advertising * 
revenue that makes or breaks a paper, the greatest strength 
of the Daily Mirror is, strangely enough, that its advertising 
revenue, as a percentage of total net income, is remarkably 
small. Only 33 per cent of the Mirror's money comes from 
advertising, compared with the Daily Express's 46 per cent and 
the Daily Mail's 51 per cent. This means that the Daily 
Mirror could in theory live without advertisements at all, at 
of going down four pages in size. 

^ Cecil King was ousted from IPC, he announced 
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Lord Thomson of Fteet , studying some of the 179 newspapers he owns 


that the Mirror group intended to spend £40 million on 
decentralising its printing operations. For two years the 
Mirror’s Belfast paper has been using web-offset presses on 
which the latest facsimile printing gives better results at lower 
cost than rotary presses, on which Fleet Street still depends. 
Mr Cudlipp intends to push home the King plan and set up 
a chain of regional offset presses that would blanket the 
country with 5 million Daily Mirrors, printed in as many as 
18 centres. 

Regionalising the production of the Mirror would reduce 
printing costs, although it would complicate distribution. But, 
printing apart, it would qualify for massive Government 
regional development grants. True, some large golden hand¬ 
shakes would have to be given to the Mirror's 2,000 produc¬ 
tion staff in London, but that could be a cheap price for 
freedom from the increasingly heavy burdens of producing 
a paper in London at the mercy of the London printing 
unions. The latest newspaper industry dispute, that between 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and the 700 Fleet 
Street members of Slade (the Society of Lithographic 
Artists, Designers, Engraven*, and Process Workers) can only 
increase the desire to get out and away. Since August 5th, no 
new news pictures have appeared in any national newspaper 
(apart from the communist Morning Star, the licensed trade’s 
Morning Advertiser, and Sunday’s News of the World) 
because Slade’s members were sacked for going slow in 
support of new wage rates. The union wanted a basic £25 
for a 35-hour week. This is 23s a week more than the 
present basic rate, but it was to be tied to greatly increased 
bonus payments. The kind of money Slade men already earn 
can be gauged from the fact that the union is said to have 
paid them £35 a week strike pay ever since August 5th. 
For four weeks they sulked in their tents ; this weekend talks 
are due to restart. 

A few years ago, dismissal of even a few apprentices would 
have stopped every national newspaper, far less the sacking 
of an entire section of the production staff. But times have 
changed. Mergers within the printing industry have reduced 
the numbers of individual unions and increased the flexibility 
of their leaders. The other unions are recognising that the good 
(or bad) old days are over, and that 1968 is not the time to 
rough up Fleet Street. Today, 25,000 men get a very good 
living out of newspapers. It will be astonishing if anything 
like this ni|mber of men, or the present number of newspapers, 
are still there in a few years’ time. 
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Couve (right) lets his finance minister expand: with reservations 7 


M. Couve's dash for freedom 


Peris 


passed it). Tax receipts are estimated at 
Fri38 billion. However the government 
contends that this is not an inflationary 
budget for a variety of reasons: the 
growth in government spending, at 12 per 
cent, is on a par with the rise in gross 
domestic product. (To a 7.1 per cent 
increase in the volume of this must be 
added a 4.1 per cent rise in prices.) The 
budget deficit of Frii.5 billion is in 
percentage terms comparable to that of 
other common market countries. Finally, 
it is said, the deficit will be financed by 
non-inflationary means. M. Couve, whose 
authority is stamped over the whole 
programme, even hopes not to have 
to issue a major national loan, with the 
treasury finding enough funds through the 
normal flow of savings. The present veiy 
strict control over private capital issues is 
being relaxed. 

Four sectors have priority in public 
spending : education—because the 

students rebelled ; agriculture—because 
the peasants didn't ; housing ; and the 
telephone system. To reduce the budget 
deficit, taxes are being raised, with a 15 
per cent increase in income tax (except 
for the lower paid who will have their 
taxes reduced) and a doubling of death 
duties. 


The 1969 French budget proposals 
announced with due gravity by the prime 
minister, M. Couve de Murville, and the 
finance minister* M. Ortoli, on Wednes¬ 
day evening are a forerunner of the new 
government's economic style which is 
expected to be revealed in the press con¬ 
ference to be given by General de Gaulle 
next Monday. The policy package out¬ 
lined shows that tlie government is taking 
the offensive to overcome the economic 
consequences of this summer’s crisis* 

The new aggressive style shows up first 
in the choice of a rate of expansion which 
M. Couve called “ dynamic and vigorous.” 
He might have added adventurous,' since 
it amounts to a 7.1 per cent rite of 
growth in gross domestic product, against 
a probable 3,5 per cent this year. It is 
also shown, so it is said here inParis, by 
the decision Lo abandon the exchange 
controls introduced after the crisis^ 
although outsiders say this is merely^ an 
acceptance of what ii happening sjntp 
they are notwbriung anyway. It appears 
once again! this time more forcefufly, ip* 
numberof tax changes which hit hard at 
high income gibu^-dea& duties, $r 
instance* me more than doubled* The 
gove]rmnehf is raising the stakes ip bpth 
.its epdnpmic and monetary p#fkh$^d,in 
aO.cfcfeg is taking some obvious riixs. ■ 
To see why the government is not 


shaking in its shoes requires a closer look 
at the decisions and the underlying 
reasons for them. Against expectations, 
economic activity kicked off vigorously 
again in July after the troubles. The 
official version goes as follows: activity 
was stimulated by the strong rise in con¬ 
sumption following the wage increases, 
and by restocking. But what is now 
needed is to encourage industrial invest¬ 
ment. From this comes a number of 
incentives for companies worth, in total, 
an estimated Fr3-£ billion ; for instance 
tax relief amounting to 10 per cent of 
the cost of investments made until the 
end of next year—with different and 
smaller incentives for unprofitable com¬ 
panies. The cost to companies of the 
transition to a full value-added tax basis 
is reduced, some long-term interest rates 
are to come down and there is to be an 
increase in regional incentives. One 
administrative change with immediate 
effect will be a reduction of 15 per cent 
in payroll taxes, which often amount to 
5 per cent of a firm’s wage bill—piorip fpr 
higher paid employees. 

Government expenditure is expected to 
reach a record billion* ij pef cfpt 
more than tbp original Ipre- 

cast and per cent mope man the actual 
1968 outturn (the original budget was 
twice increased aft$r pariiamentftad 


The government hopes to prevent the 
economy from running away with the 
help of foreign competition. For the 
most striking aspect of these proposals has 
been the confirmation that the policy of 
increased economic liberalisation in 
foreign trade, most notably within the 
common market, will be continued. In the 
short run, However, the French moves 
have been unusually clumsy. Though the 
immediate impact of the relaxation of 
exchange controls was to strengthen the 
franc, it fell back again on Thursday and- 
some dealers thought the gesture might 
prove an expensive gamble. 

On the home front the new policy may 
appear to follow closely the recent OECD 
recommendations. But the government's 
conversion to expansion may be too late, 
and still less than whole-hearted. Having 
failed to stem price increases decisively 
after the riots, a forecast of a price rise 
of only 4.1 per cent next year appears 
optimistic ; the wage bill is now forecast 
to jump 13.5 per cent this year, even 
more than originally expected. Price 
increases may bite deep into consumer 
spending on which the government is 
; relying to spur growth, as will the higher 
taxes. The widely heralded investment 
stimulus is also unlikely to be really 
effective if the business mood remains 
fearful and uncertain. 
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Raytheon 

Sicilian capers ? 

The unhappy history of Raytheon Elsi 
may have reached a happier turning with 
a report (as yet unconfirmed) that the 
factory and plant of this subsidiary of 
the American Raytheon electronics com¬ 
pany at Palermo in Sicily had been taken 
over by an Italian consortium : this con¬ 
sists of Istituto Mobiliare Italian© (a 
government-owned industrial credit com-, 
pany) and the Sicilian regional office for 
industrial development, both with 45 per 
cent, plus a 10 per cent holding by the 
ubiquitous IRI, the state industrial hold¬ 
ing company. The consortium has 
guaranteed the payment of back wages 
for the last 'three months. 

Earlier this year, after a history of 
severe losses and crippling strikes, Ray¬ 
theon announced it would shut the plant, 
which employs a thousand people. The 
announcement was appallingly timed in 
the middle Of an election campaign. So 
the Mayor of Palermo occupied the plant, 
and the regional government refused to 
hand it back unless Raytheon guaranteed 
to keep it open. Raytheon promptly 
declared .its Italian subsidiary bankrupt, 
thus avoiding unsecured obligations of 
£5 million to a group of Italian banks— 
an Understandable reaction since its pro¬ 
perty had 'been sequestered. 

The company has heard nothing of the 
sale and says the matter is in the hands 
of the official “ curator,” a Sicilian lawyer. 
But if the report is true, then Raytheon 
will have no reason not to honour its 
subsidiary’s loans. For when Raytheon 
originally reneged, the Italian banks 
naturally got worried about other possible 
examples, especially as they had lent 
more, on less security, to American com¬ 
panies than other European bankers. 
What the Italian consortium will find to 
do with the Elsi factory is another matter, 
although the Italians say that the com¬ 
pany did not have good enough marketing 
arrangements to sell its output of tele¬ 
vision tubes and components. 

EEC agriculture 

Paying for the 
surpluses 

y Brussels 


Nowhere has the formula : 

EEC farm regulations = surplus 
been more apparent over the last year than 
in the community’s dairy policy. While New 
Zealand has been desperately trying to 
explain to Gatt who diould—in a rational 
economic universe—be selling the world 
to butter, mountains of the stuff have 
the filling the EEC’s warehouses. At 
Miruf 50,000 tons is reckoned by the 
f be surplus to normal stock 
r with another 40,000 tons 
■xorably each year. 



Now the commission has adopted three 
regulations which it hopes will do the 
trick. National purchasing bodies will be 
able to sell surplus butter within the 
community at $2.50 per 100 kilos (storage 
. costs) over the community’s intervention 
price ($173.5 V* r 100 kilos)—they can. 
Otherwise they will be able to sell butter 
for export at $5.50 below the common 
intervention price ; or finally sell butter 
which has been in store for at least five 
months to processing industries at only 
$2£ per 100 kilos (provided. that the 
finished /.product is exported within a 
limited, period). The common farm fund 
wiir pay compensation to the national 
organisations. 

These measures follow the commission’s 
proposals, to the agricultural ministers last 
spring of ways and means to deplete the 
community stocks. All sorts of ingenious 
ideas of. possible uses of butter have been 
put forward, including production of high 
Qualify cooking fat made from melted 
down butter and high quality food for 
male calves. Yet apart from the introduc¬ 
tion of a tax on margarine estimated to 
bring in some $80 million, nothing has 
been done to cut the astronomical bill— 
$856 million—that the common farm fund 
was expected to pay out in the 1968-69 
farm year for milk and dairy produce 
subsidies alone. The new regulations will 
add further to the bill. At least butter 
can be stored. But thousands of tons of 
food have had to be destroyed throughout 
the community this year—peaches, pears 
and fish in France, cauliflowers and 
potatoes in Belgium. In the 1967-68 
season 30,000 tons'of Italian oranges were 
destroyed and grapes and apples are 
expected to join them in the rivers and 
rubbish tips of Europe. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Germans, whose farmers are not respon¬ 
sible for these surpluses, and the Italians, 
who at least do not produce a milk 
surplus, are extremely dissatisfied with the 
existing financial arrangements of the 
common agricultural policy. The Italians 
won a limited victory last spring when 
they pressed for a ceiling (of $630 million) 
on the amount of subsidies from the com¬ 
mon farm fund to be paid out to dairy 
farmers, but German demands to suppress 
community credit for excess producers 
are multiplying. There are signs, however, 
that the French attitude may at. last be 
shifting. Although the French government 
continues to give additional support to its 
owjt excess producers, M. Robert Boulin, 
new French Minister of Agriculture, has 
been indicating recently that the emphasis 
must be on structural changes, ?nd 
reorientation xiather than ^discriminating 
price guarantee. r " 

Which is just as well. Next/year the 
filial financing arrangements of the 
common agricultural policy will have to 
be worked out. And when the six ministers 
i>f finance meet in Rotterdam on Monday, 
Herr Schiller k expected to bring up the 
subject .of the community’s "own 
resource* ’’—revenue in the hands of the 
( European, Cdmmissioni This win be the 
start of what promises to be a series of 


tong and sour negotiations: Everyone 
knows that the neat problems facing 
community agriculture have been ignored 
, for far too long, with the common agricul¬ 
tural policy based almost solely on the 
guaranteed price mechanism. Yet it is 
difficult to see now how a “community 
solution ” can ever be satisfactorily 
worked out : not least because it would 
involve giving the commission complete 
financial autonomy. It was over this, after 
all, that president de Gaulle boycotted the 
community for six months in 1965. 

Radioactivity 

Davy Jones's 

Last summer, several of the OECD 
countries, including Britain, chartered the 
2,250 ton Topaz to ferry 11,000 tons of 
radioactive waste to dumping grounds 
in the Atlantic. Disposing of radioactive 
waste in any form is liable to bring on 
a bad attack of the jitters ; disposing of 
it into the sea, thus raising visions of 
contaminating future generations of fish, 
can be guaranteed to produce a sharp 
emotional reaction from, among other 
people, the Russians. So the OECD, which 
has already stated in its report that some 
of the waste is liable to remain radioactive 
for more than 24,000 years, might have 
taken greater pains to explain that what 
was being dumped was not the virulent 
waste from spent nuclear fuel, but simply 
the rubbish that accumulates around 
laboratories—used protective gloves, sec¬ 
tions of concrete that had been in contact 
with radioactive material, and other 
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How to stop saying“Er,yes” 

so uneasily when people 

mention the Pacific 
growth phenomenon. 

Here’s a little primer. 


1. Forget any picture of the Pacific formed 
more than three years ago. (Forget part¬ 
icularly any ideas about a lot of islands 
forming a sort of annexe to the Far East, 
and all facing naturally towards Europe.) 

2. See the Pacific as a centre, not an 
annexe to anybody. 

3. See the area on the map as it sees itself. 

The Big Three elements are Australia, Japan 
and the U.S. West Coast. They look to each other 
(with Canada and New Zealand) to lead and foster the 
area’s emergent nations. 

4. Grasp the significance of that picture in trade terms: 
a group of very advanced trading nations with a vast 
market developing right on its doorstep. (Indonesia alone 
has 100 million people; as their standard of living rises 
their demand for goods is going to be electrifying.) 


5. Observe Australia’s role. Japan and 
the U.S. you know about. Australia is 
much harder to keep up with. The big 
fact that wasn’t in your geography book 
is that Australia is now discovering in¬ 
credible mineral resources-and exploiting 
them. (This year we’re exporting nearly 
$5oom. worth of minerals. Soon that will 
double. And our oil strikes mean that we don’t 
expect to import it much longer.) 

6. There now, that’s why people are getting so excited 
about the Pacific, and about Australia in particular. 

7* Join them in what will probably be the richest 
development market the world has yet seen. Start with 
our 80-page book 4 'Establishment of Industry in 
Australia”. Simply contact our Head Office--the address 
is below. 



Keeping up with Australia is a fuH-tfnte job. Ours. 

BAJMZ.Bank 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office: ft Cotnhill, London E.C.3. Tel: 01-2831281 

i f ioo offices in Australia, New Zealand and the Pacific. 
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mildly contaminated bit* and pieces that 
are not particularly dangerous but must 
be stored where people—and particularly 
future generations—cannot get at them. 
Compared to power station waste, which 
can be concentrated into a small space, 
this is relatively bulky and storage is be¬ 
coming a problem. Old mine workings 
and other large holes underground have 
been pressed into service but the sea 
is the obvious place. Hence the Topaz 
experiment, in which much of the waste 
was set in concrete in scaled oil drums, and 
dropped into those parts of the Atlantic 
where currents would not disturb it nor 
fishing trawls bring it to the surface. 
The cost ranged from a low £10 a ton 
for Britain, Belgium' and Holland to a 
high £15 to £16 a ton for France and 
Germany. 

This leaves unsolved what to do with 
nuclear power station waste which is 
really dangerous and must be stored in 
perpetuity under guard—or so the current 
thinking goes. Fortunately the volume 
is small, the waste from one year's opera¬ 
tion of a modern 1,000 megawatt nuclear 
power station reduces to 150 gallons of 
liquid. One day a commercial use might 
even be found for the heat and radio¬ 
activity generated by this waste, but there 
is no sight of one at present. Techniques 
for long-term storage involve fusing the 
waste into glass, from which there is 
no danger of it being leached out in 
future centuries. This technique may 
have to be brought into general use before 
this century is out, unless someone comes 
up with a better idea. 

Japan 

Just a few risks 
please 

The Japanese foreign investment council 
is this month settling down to work 
to draw up its proposals for the second 
round of Tokyo's capital liberalisation 
measures, due to come into effect in 
mid-1969. (The first round came into 
effect last July.) As usual in this sensitive 
field, the government is playing its cards 
very close to its chest. The story has been 
permitted to gain ground that the new 
measures may affect foreign investment 
in more than 50 industries. But this in 
itself means little. The relevant questions 
are what terms and which industries— 
and the only candidates mentioned 
tentatively.so far are unlikelv to galvanise 
foreign board rooms with enthusiasm; 
small businesses and enterprises in distri¬ 
bution, certain heavy electrical machinery, 
paper and pulp, possibly air conditioners. 

It is just conceivable that this time 
round, Tokyo will include at least a few 
more industries in which foreign com¬ 
panies would find it both worthwhile and 
still possible to compete. There are two 
bull points. First the patience of 
Atyjj|jfk OECD partners—more particu- 
sM«pnat. of the Americans—is wearing 
thin.'itows with Washington over Texas 


Instruments’ (abortive) attempt to get 
permission to set up a wholly-owned 
Japanese subsidiary to manufacture 
integrated circuits (the company finally 
settled for a rigidly circumscribed joint 
venture with Sony) and, more recently, 
over Tokyo’s tight restrictions on imports 
of car engines have left a bad taste. And, 
secondly, even Miti (the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry) has 
been somewhat embarrassed by the practi¬ 
cal results of the first round of liberalisa¬ 
tion measures. 

The point is, of course, that the results 
have been virtually nil. The July 1967 
measures named 17 industries in which 
applications to set up wholly-owrted 
subsidiaries would be almost automatically 
authorised and a further 33 in which 
applications to set up 50-50 joint ventures 
would normally be granted. A year later 
precisely one application had been 
received and granted under the new, 
procedures, for a joint venture between 
America’s CBS and Japan’s Sony ; one 
other, for a joint venture between Borg- 
Warner and the Toyota Affiliate Aisin 
Siki Co Ltd, was still under consideration. 
No one has rushed in to set up a wholly- 
owned subsidiary in any of the fully 
liberalised industries. And no wonder. 
The list of them included ice, raw silk 
reeling, cement, textile spinning, beer, 
motorcycles, and so on. The list of 
partially liberalised industries was only 
marginally more tempting. Applications 
and actual cash inflows for foreign invest¬ 
ment in Japan have been growing, but 
not in these industries. 

It is difficult . to say how far the 
Japanese will bow to increasing pressures 
now. Probably not much. Their own 
mental black list covers a wide field rang¬ 
ing from industries, such as canning, 
dominated by small relatively backward 
firms to the stronger but newer “ techno¬ 
logical ” industries. Certainly Tokyo has 
no intention now of throwing open the 
door to investment in cars, petro¬ 
chemicals, computors or the other new 
electronics industries. All are key growth 
industries. None in Tokyo’s judgment is 
yet fully competitive with the overseas 
giants. To take the car example : on the 
face of it the Japanese industry is begin¬ 
ning to look disconcertingly strong. Its 
total output is second only to America’s, 
its exports are soaring and it has even 
begun to set up subsidiaries of its own 
abroad. But the Japanese point out that, 
in terms of passenger cars alone, the 
industry's world ranking is number six 
and its ratio of exports to total output 
Just 12 per cent—against 30 per cent 
for the British, ^French and Italian 
industries and 50 per cent for the German. 
Despite Miti’s best efforts there are still 
too many companies with too many 
models competing, instead of' merging. 

By the end ot 1971—the revised dead* 
line for (nearly) complete liberalisation— 
it might be another story. And if not, 
then it Will be ^possible 16 ‘drag one's * 
feet by one device , or another. In the 
interim, Tokyo is likely to take as few 
risks as possible. 


Interest rates 

Waiting for the 
Americans 


It would be easy to read too much into 
Tuesday’s further cut in the Canadian 
Bank rate, from 6£ to 6 per cent. It is, 
indeed, the third cut in two mqnths, and 
it gives at least the appearance of a 
forward, even an aggressive,' discount 
policy. For Canada, however, official 
interest rates are less important as an 
interna] instrument, and more important 
as a means of keeping the two sides of the 
external see-saw in balance, one side being 
the exchange rate ceiling (under pressure 
now from incoming funds, just as the 
floor was under pressure from the short¬ 
lived panic flight in February and March) 
and the other being the limit on the size 
of the Canadian reserves, to requite 
exemption from the American Interest 
Equalisation lax. But the result, coupled 
with a sharp reduction in the bill rate, 
ought to be a fall in chartered bank loan 
rates, an abatement of recent pressure to 
redeem savings bonds, and some check 
on serious growth in money supply. 

Other central bankers have been tread¬ 
ing the downward path too, if rather 
more softly, during the last three weeks. 
South Africa and Denmark have both 
dropped their Bank rates, and in the 
United States, after the hiatus caused by 
the Czech crisis, the remaining District 
Federal Reserve Banks, including power¬ 
ful New York, have now come into line 
on a 5J per cent discount rate. 

So far, so good. But a reduction of one 
quarter of one per cent in discount rates, 
hesitantly achieved after a delay of a 
fortnight by some of the Reserve Banks, 
reflects an understandable nervousness 
lest rates should ease too fast or too far 
until the government’s fiscal programme 
shows signs of biting on the economy. 
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Until this happens, little more can be 
expected from America on rates. Indeed, 
yields on 91-day Treasury bills have been 
edging upwards at the last few weekly 
auctions, and at present it looks as if 
the Federal Reserve Board is more con¬ 
cerned with keeping the discount rate level 
down rather than holding it up. Treasury 
officials are not going to forget, either, 
how useful high interest rates have been 
ii> the balance of payments battle. 

Another force for stability at the present 
level is that American rates are now at 
last at their normal discount to the crucial 
Euro-currency market, with the three 
months Euro-dollar rate fairly static at 
around 6 per cent. In this sense, the 
United States rates, far from encouraging 
a downward swing round the world, are 
now finally moving into line. Elsewhere, 
new initiatives appear unlikely. Germany 
has been pursuing an easy money policy 
for. some time, needing all the capital 
outflow it can get to compensate its 
massive trade surplus. France, after the 
bonfire of exchange controls it announced 


totals show. Not only is Nigeria’s oil low 
in sulphur content, and therefore high in 
the oil refinery operator’s estimate, but 
West Africa’s oil fields are sortie 7,000 
miles nearer to northern Europe than the 
principal Middle Eastern fields. A tanker 
on the 4,400 miles route from Nigeria to, 
say, Rotterdam can do twice the work of 
the same size of vessel doing the 11,300 
mile haul from Kuwait round the Cape. 

Just how many Shell/BP men are bark 
in Nigeria, where they are working and 
what they intend to do is neHbeing said 
by the companies but a tentative date of 
“ late next year ” is already being talked 
about for the resumption of near-normal 
oil supply. The two words being used 
cautiously are “ stability ” and 11 rehabili¬ 
tation.” Presumably with some financial 
inducement. 

Big jets 

GE in trouble 



now looks like a non-starter : the Ameri¬ 
cans have told pr Raul Prebisch, secretary 
general of Unctad, that they want to 
postpone it. And as the United State$ 
take almost a quarter pf the world’s sugar 
exports, this means in effect that the 
conference is off. The reasons for the 


to the world this Wednesday, it unlikely 
to go further to fan the international 
breezes against the franc. That leaves 
Britain and its 7^ per cent Bank Rate. 
And until those better trade figures turn 
up, that looks like sticking. 


Back to Nigeria 


The Shell/BP Petroleum Company of 
Nigeria has moved back to Lagos from 
The Hague, bent on restoring the war- 
torn £200 million investment in Nigeria. 
The Biafran war may not have been 
fought because of white men’s oil interests, 
but the war’s imminent end does mean 
the resumption oT Nigeria’s role as a key 
oil producing country. 

Oil flowed out of Nigeria at the rate 
of 25 million tons a year before Biafra’s 
illrfated war of independence cut off the 
major oil well in loyal Nigeria from the 
export end of the trans-Njeer pipeline, 
in the Biafran-held port of Bonny. Split 
50-50 between Shell and British Petroleum, 
the Nigerian crude amounted to less than 
10 per cent of each company’s total sup¬ 
ply. But the true value of the Nigerian 
oil fields is much greater than the optput 


First check to the triumphant progress 
of Lockheed’s huge G 5A troop transport, 
biggest aircraft in the world and fore¬ 
runner of all the fat jets of the 1970s, 
occurred when the engine failed on test 
this week. This was a qualifying trial, and 
the engine packed up half way through 
the 150 hour run. Hitches like this are 
routine in any aircraft’s development, but 
Lockheed has from the outset been more 
than a little twitchy about General 
Electric’s ability to get its engine to work. 
It is 9 foot in diameter, and this is getting 
close to the limits of technology with an 
engine of this kind that is not designed 
with supersonic speeds. One way and 
another, this does not look like being 
GE’s year. Its other plum contract, the 
' engine for Boeing’s supersonic transport 
has been put on ice along with the air¬ 
craft itself until something can be done 
to make the aircraft look more competi¬ 
tive with present jets. 

Sugar __ 

Not so sweet 

The International Sugar Conference, due 
to meet in Geneva on September 23rd, 
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American withdrawal may have been 
political ; two months before a presiden¬ 
tial election, any agreement likely to 
benefit Cuba (the world’s biggest sugar 
exporter) seems badly timed. But even 
though the pessimists were surprised how 
much was done at the first conference in 
May, no one has been betting on when 
all tlie talk will give birth to an agree¬ 
ment. For the two big problems remained 
over from last time : how to stop Cuban 
exports to eastern Europe being shipped 
back to the west and making the export 
quota system, that everyone knows is 
needed, unworkable ; and how to persuade 
the EEC to accept a realistic export quota. 

Meanwhile, the free market (which only 
accounts for about 40 per cent of world 
exports, the rest being tied-up in fixed 
price agreements) is plunged in its usual 
depressive state. This week’s price of 1 
£16.50 per ton covers less than half 
of an efficient producer’s costs. A seasonal 
price dip at the end of the crop year, as 
producers are clearing space for new 
stocks, is one of the reasons. But, the 
recently introduced common market 
export subsidies for sugar haven’t helped 
values either. And the basic surplus 
situation of die last few yean i$ unlikely 
to ease in the coming season : full crop 
estimates for 1968/69 a tjt not yet avail¬ 
able, but quantities will jpxthfttyly be 
similar to Ipst year’s* . i 

Lastly; anticipation, ojf a 
feseiybig. leading to an agmeptent for'1969 
may M^tyada damping effect on prices; 
A lilwlV 'butco^fe Would have been a neiy 
sc^|:^'^p^ r ^tiQtas and a price /range. 

between £30 and £50 a ton 
>so : i . ■qeyelpj^ed countries started selling 
cut in their quota could stop 
hoping to make up on higher prSeea' : 
.liv. On the other hand, Without ah 
hjgreement them is no immediate incentive 
for prices to rise either, so the . present ; 

f loom is likely to persist, for if ^ 
, erenee is to have a chancepf 
must come soon before 
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Olivetti electronics for information means - terminals. Olivets ter¬ 
minals mean the power of a central computer of any type, In 
constant contact with the dally reality of work at the periphery 
•or the most diversified applications, at any distance, with any 
and of data-carrier, through normal channels of communications. 
Olivetti terminals also mean a permanent link between the net¬ 
work of a banking, industrial or business organization and the logic 
and memory, as well eg the computing and decision-making abil¬ 
ities, of a data processing center utilized to the maximum of its 

« . Olivetti terminals mean the technology of communications 
je systems at the service of an advancing economy. 
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Post Office: Bring back 
Rowland Hill! 


The latest hoo-ha at the Post Office about 
the new postal charge is a classic, not of 
bad management, hut of atrocious public 
relations. The decision to put up rates 
may be sensible under the circumstances 
but there is nothing sensible about trying 
to con the public into believing that the 
new service is anything better than the 
one we have now. What the GPO i< 
rather frantically trying to do is to prevent 
the service from getting any worse, which 
it undoubtedly will do unless steps are 
taken to spread the load of mail coming 
into the sorting offices during the day. If 
first class mail is to get delivered the 
following day, it must leave the sorting 
offices before m pan., and the chart 
shows that this simply is not possible unless 
the GPO can mass a huge force of sorters 
on to the job in the five hours after 5 p.m. 
when the bulk of letters are posted. The 
claim is that 92 per cent of today's first 
class i.e. 4d, mail gets delivered within 
24 hours, but not everyone will believe 
this and the GPO admits delays are 
getting more and more common. 

There are other ways it could have tried 
to spread the load, for example, by 
promising early morning delivery to all 
letters posted before 2 p.m. It could have 
recruited jpart-time sorters. It has chosen 
to try and do it by price, at the sorting 
offices rather than the letter box, and 
unless nearly half the users choose the 
cheaper of the two services, the experi¬ 
ment will fail. Market research and 
management consultants believe the pro¬ 
portion will work out right. 

You cah argue with this plan, hut at 
least it has a certain logic, particularly 

.r * ~. . . N .— ■ 

co mp le ti ve postal charges 

Letters 


when the postal service is expected to 
show a 12 per cent return investment, and 
to do this needs to make an operating 
profit of £6 million against last year's £4 
million. But the mind boggles at the 
concept of attempting to sell this to the 
public as (a) an improvement, which it is 
only in the most negative fashion and (b) 
as not being an increase in charges. After 
the pasting the GPO has received for its 
yellow telephone kiosks, its 36 London 
telephone directories, and its efforts to 
increase telephone sales, a fourth boob 
suggests someone, somewhere is a glutton 
for punishment. On Wednesday the Post¬ 
master General, Mr Stonehouse, belatedly 
came out from behind to face the 
tomatoes and rotten eggs. 

Much of the trouble (which Mr 
Stonehouse inherited from his predecessor) 
arises from the fact that, thanks to the 
GPO’s public non-relations, people have 
only the haziest idea what sort of service 
they get for their stamps now. In theory, 
full rate (4c!) mail gets priority, and the 
GPO decides what qualifies as first class 
mail and what does not. Newspapers, 
postcards, unsealed letters and so on are 
not, and they may travel at 3d on the 
understanding they will not get sorted 
until the 4d mail is cleared. In practice, 
everything posted in letter boxes before 
the evening rush gets treated alike, 
because there isn’t enough work going 
through the sorting offices then to do any¬ 
thing else. For much the same reason, 
although there is a 20 year old agreement 
with the unions not to deliver 3d mail 
in London at the first delivery, a lot of 
it actually does arrive then. So the Post 
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Office is in practice now operating a sys¬ 
tem where anything posted early, i.e. 
well before 5 p.m., gets priority over 
anything posted after. This works out a 
bit hard on much of the business mail, 
which forms the bulk of the total, and 
which turns up in the evening already 
neatly divided into 3d and 4d letters 
by the companies themselves. 

After September 16th, both these rates 
go up by id, but the old definitions of 
what may travel by the cheaper of the 
rates no longer apply : the choice is left 
to the customer. If, as the GPO hopes, 
25 per cent of today’s 4d letters go in 
future by the cheaper rate, the load-* 
spreading trick will have worked. The 
people who have every reason to feel 
aggrieved are not today’s 4d letter writers, . 
but the users of the 3d post Who, for an 
extra id, are likely to get a slower service 
than they do now, partly because the old 
advantage of posting early in the day 
will be lost, partly because more mail 
will be going at the second class rate. 

Had it not been for the crush of parlia¬ 
mentary business, the Post Office would 
by now be well on the way to becoming 
a public corporation under, ostensibly, a 
business-orientated management. As, 
servants of a public corporation, the 
incumbent civil servants would have been: . 
tom limb from limb for the sort pf 
behaviour that has been dispkyei it '*■ 
headquarters in the last few mqhths, BW ^ 
die management consultants, whp 'have " 
in many respects done an e^ 
not warn the GPO naandarihfe 
passes, in Whitehall will not ftass ih the 
market place ? Where they Will not. he/ : ^ 
dealing with ninnies ? 
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Spending _ 

A long, long wait 

The sobering thing about the latest figure 
of manufacturing investment in Britain, 
for the second quarter of the year, is that 
it is not as good, that is to say not as high, 
as that forecast by the National Institute 
of Economic and Social Research a mere 
fortnight ago. That might not be cause 
for head-shaking, had not the institute 
already lowered its sights from its pre¬ 
vious forecast. British ministers are 
clutching hard at the belief that what’s 
gone wrong with the post-devaluation 
exercise is simply one of timing : it’s all 
going to happen as planned, they mumble, 
but later, later. Yet it will not always 
be possible to say better late than never. 

It may be carping to stress the fact 
that manufacturing investment rose by 
only 3 per cent or so in the second quarter, 
instead of the hoped-for 6 or 7 per cent. 
After all, the turn did come—as also, at 
the same time, did the turn-around in 
.stockbuilding. For another thing, the 
figures of capital spending are as yet only 
provisional. Yet revision won’t alter the 
general picture that in the first half of the 
year manufacturing investment was 
noticeably less, in real terms than the 
level of the last three years. Nor will it 
alter the fact that the real buoyancy in 
private investment so far this year has been 
in the distributive and service industries, 
even when shipping is excluded. Invest¬ 
ment in these industries was particularly 
high in the first quarter of the year, and 
remained equally so in the second. 

If there is still some uncertainty about 
the momentum behind the up-turn in 
manufacturing investment considered 
essential for a good export performance, 
there is equal uncertainty about how 
assuredly consumer Spending is being held 
down. From the July figures released this 
week, it seems that shop sales are jogging 
along at their pre-devaluation volume, 
comfortably below their abandoned levels 
of November-March. But there seemed 
to be signs of new life Creeping in : sales 
of clothing and footwear shops were 
slightly greater than the average in the 
second quarter and were 6 per cent higher 
in value, and 4 per cent higher in volume, 
than in July 1967. Moreover, despite 
the clean-out of their shelves in pre-budget 
weeks, retailers of durable goods recorded 
a turnover 7 per cent higher than in July 
1967, representing about 2 per cent more 
actual business. And department stores 
“ experienced buoyant sales ” (the Board 
of Trade’s own enthusiastic words), with 
an 11 per cent increase over a year before. 

Government warnings that belts would 
have to be tightened seem to ha^e been 
taken literally : housewives are spending 
2 per cent more on food than just before 
devaluation, bbt prices have gone up 
rather mpteehan that So there’s been a 
drop of about 1 per cent in foodrbuying 
°ver nine montbs, bWiadly offset by an 
increase of i per cent in other shop- 
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buying. Consumers spend only about half 
their money in shops, the rest in motor 
showrooms, garages, pubs, restaurants, 
laundries and so on. But certainly shoppers 
don’t lie down easily. The essential slashing 
of the British standard of living seems 
yet in store. 

So what’s ahead ? Foreign exchange 
dealers decided Wednesday’s news that 
the gold and dollar reserves fell by £28 
million in August, after debt repayments 
of £47 million, was better than expected, 
knowing as well as anyone that the figures 
are pretty meaningless anyway. Given 
good news from the central bankers at 
Basle this weekend, sterling should ride 
through until the next set of trade figures, 
due on September 17th, provided there 
isn’t a hash of things on the home front. 
Against a domestic economic background 
that is neither good, but neither, as yet, 
disastrously awful, the successful manage¬ 
ment of the present wave of industrial 
disputes and the continuance of some sort 
of incomes policy will be decisive factors 
in the confidence game over sterling. In 
the face of rising unemployment, it is a 
nasty political situation. But there is no 
way round it, if the pound is to stay on 
its feet. 

National Savings 

Little nationalism 

'The National Savings movement is being 
squeezed hard by the stock market boom 
on one side and economic deflation arid 
rising prices on the other. The net inflow 
of money into Savings Certificates and 
Premium Savings Bonds during the first 
21 weeks of the current financial year is 
well down on last year, while money has 
actually been leaving Savings Bonds and 
their forerunners. These are the media 
which attract longer term money, which 
has been doing so well lecently in unit 
trusts. The banking departments have also 
fared worse, although the Post Office’s 
investment accounts are about holding 
their own. and may do even better now 
that the interest rate has been raised half a 
point to 6£ per cent. The result for the 
year so far is that net receipts including 
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accrued- interest have been only £19 
million, against £101 million last year. 

Much of the money lost by National 
Savings will have found its way to the 
Exchequer via Customs and Excise 
authorities, Mucli will lie circulating in 
the banking system in quest of higher 
interest rates or equity profits, or just 
buying goods and services. Once again 
the British public seems ready to dip into 
its savings when living Incomes expensive. 
'The National Savings movement needs 
some better wares to sell if it is to keep 
up with its competitors. But from the 
Treasury viewpoint money seized as tax 
is cheaper than money borrowed at soar¬ 
ing interest rates or tempted bv tax 

concessions. 

Savings slump 

£ mn net 
1968/69 1967/68 

Savings Certificates +11.0 + 55.7 

Savings Bonds, etc. — 0.6 + 13.4 

Premium Bonds +17.0 -t 22.8 

Post Office Ordinary -62.1 - 55.3 

Post Office Investment +10.0 + 19.7 

Trustee SB Ordinary —30.6 — 23.0 

Trustee SB Investment + 6.7 + 18.5 

Trustee SB Current + 0.6 ■+ 0.5 

Accrued interest +56.3 + 48.9 

Total +19,3 +101.3 

Shipbuilding 

Tees for two ? 

Oh Wednesday, members of Swan Hunter 
and Tyne Shipbuilders had a meeting 
with Ministry of Technology officials, the 
latest in a long series of discussions over 
the future expansion plans of the Swan 
Hunter and Tyne Shipbuilding group. 
This time the future of the Furness Ship¬ 
yard has been added to the discussions. 

Swan Hunter and Tyne Shipbuilders 
have plans for what amounts to a vast 
shipbuilding factory on the Tyne that 
would include a specially constructed 
shallow draft building dock needing less 
piling than convential building clocks. 
No official requests for help have yet been 
made to the Shipbuilding Industry Board, 
but preliminary estimates put the cost of 
the project at between £7 million to £10 
million which would come from Govern¬ 
ment funds. But once started, the project 
could disrupt Swan Hunter’s production 
on the Tyne, and it looks as if the need 
for spare capacity while the new 
“factory” is under construction is behind 
a suggestion now being floated by Swan 
Hunter to the Ministry of Technology to 
run or lease the Furness shipyard now 
threatened with closure and its 2,000 
labour force with redundancy. To take 
on the Furness shipyard, Swan Hunter 
would obviously want both the support 
of the Ministry of Technology and the 
financial backing of the SIB. 

The Shipbuilding Industry Board 
attempted last year to pervade Sir John 
Hunter, chairman of the Tyne ship- 
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but they must 
spend hundreds 
of thousands 




If this were your Research Director speaking, where 
would you look for the answer? How would you 
compete without further expensive investment? 
By looking to IRD, the largest sponsored research 
organisation in the U.K. 

There is a booklet available which explains how 
IRD undertakes research and development and 
gives advice on a wide range of scientific and 
technological subjects which embrace engineering, 
metallurgy, physics, chemistry and allied sciences. 
Some of the work involves feasibility studies, 
product evaluation or the design and 


construction of prototype equipment. Some sponsors 
are concerns like yours which may lack either 
the money, equipment, time or staff for effective 
research to outpace that of their competitors. 

IRD has unrivalled facilities in laboratories, 
equipment and staff to undertake surh work ... 
at a cost which you control. No project 
is too big or too small. And 1 
answers which IRD arrive at 
will, of course, be 
strictly confidential. 

Send for our Q & A booklet. 


H 


International 

Research & Development 

Co Ltd FOSSWAY * NEWCASTLE UPON fYNE • NE6.2YD 


help 


I you 
need 
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building group, to take oft the Furness 
shipyard. But even though Swan Hunter 
examined the project closely at the time 
it could And no justification for taking on 
the shipyard. The Government thefi set 
up a working party to study the future 
of the shipyard last March and its xtj&rt 
has been under consideration ” since 
Easter. 

The Shipbuilding Industry Board has, 
officially, washed its hands of the Furness 
shipyard, since a still unpublished working f 
party report on the future of the yard 
put the issue firmly into the Ministry "of 
Technology’s court. For its part, the 
Ministry of Technology doesn’t seem to 
know Where to turn. There is doubt 
about the tost of the Swan Hunter pro¬ 
ject which could escalate considerably, 
and additional support for the Furness 
shipyard might eat into SIB reconstruc¬ 
tion funds and loans without necessarily 
having anything to show at the end. 
On the other hand, support for the Fur¬ 
ness shipyard for the next three years 
would get the Government off the hook 
until after the next election. 


BEA’ s old aircrafty 

Good time to sell 

With ten-yCar-pjtit; Viscounts fetching 
around £100,000, pr h^rly a third of their 
original purchase p^^ and Comets fetch¬ 
ing only slightly ies^ ^an they cost when 
new, this is a good time for British Euro¬ 
pean Airways to start selling off some of its 
13 Comets and <u> Viscounts. The first of 
BEA’s new One ^Eleven jets was delivered 
this week, which'means that BEA will soon 
be opening seven basic types of aircraft 
(One Eleven, Trident, Comet, Vanguard, 
Viscount, Argosy, Heron), a had position 
for any airline to find itself in. 

The second-hand aircraft market is 
crowded with small airlines needing to 
replace their piston-engined aircraft with 
jets of some sort, because the old aircraft 
will no longer get the traffic. The 
exception is the DC 3, dating back to 
the 1930s, but still fetching £10,000 
apiece and with no signs of losing its 


popularity. But older, bigger jjistpA- 
engined aircraft like Constellations, are 
increasingly difficult to sell, althoijgh the 
best of them, the DC $, should still fetch 
£60,000. lurbo-prop aircraft are only 
slightly less unpopular. The Viscount price 
gives an indication of what airlines are 
willing to pay for what was in its day the 
best aircraft of its class. Others, like the 
Britannia, are a glut on the market with 
20 on offer at the present time and no 
takers. The catch here is that so few were 
built, it is difficult to find engineers 
qualified to maintain them. An exception 
is, like the DC 3, the Fokker turbo-prop 
Friendship. Secondhand Friendships 
rarely come on to the market and when 
they do command very hearly the same 
price as a new one. The reason here is 
the year’s delay on delivery of new Friend¬ 
ships, and that explains why secondhand 
707s or I)C 8s are snapped up as soon as 
they come on to the market.' When Pan 
American recently sold off its first 707s, 
ten years old and by no means as efficient 
as current models, the airline actually got 
more than it paid for 1 them new. 


Hovercraft 

Maxi-Skirts To The 

The cross-Channel service run by British 
Rail using the big (254 passengers, 3*> cars) 
Mountbaurn hovercraft since August 1st 
has suffered a number of well-publicised 
stoppages. The British Hovercraft Corpora¬ 
tion, which build the Mountbatten, main¬ 
tains that a reliability of 70 per cent has 
still been achieved. Some of the services 
have been cancelled under Board of Trade 
restrictions on the use of the hovercraft 
in waves over six feet or winds o\cr 24 
miles an hour. These restrictions will be 


Rescue 

not want to be too explicit about what 
these 1 changes will be, as that kind of 
information is the. basis for whatever 
precious technical lead it can claim to 
have over the rest of the world. But the 
main one will be a vertical diaphragm 
fitted the length of the skirt to stop its 
edges bouncing up and down—and avoid 
some of the bumping to passengers riding 
inside the craft. The shape of the skirt 
fingers is being changed to cut down 
w ear and the “tailoring" will be 


improved to further reduce potential 
friction damage. It has/also been found 
that the air feed holes delivering air into 
the skirt are scooping up water and 
creating instability, so Haps ate being put 
over the holes in the new skirt. 

Skirt development of this kind was only 
possible after operational experience had 
been gained. Laboratory tests simply 
cannot cover accurately the wide range 
of seas that a hovercraft actually faces 
on a trip across the Channel. It all boils 
down to passengers and potential hover¬ 
craft customers waiting a bit longer for 
the hovercraft to prove it is a practical 
proposition. 


lifted with experience, but it took three 
years to clear the smaller 38-passenger 
hovercraft of all pf them. Even so, bad 
weather accounted 4 for only about 10 per 
cent of the loss in reliability during the 
last five weeks, the rest was partly 
mechanical teething troubles (BHC now 
says the hovercraft has been 95 per cent 
mechanically reliable in the last two 
weeks), but mainly by troubles with the 
skirt. 

The skirt of the hovercraft is one of its 
most sensitive parts. If the design is not 
right, the ride is uncomfortable and, skirt 
edges Hap up and down on the surface of 
the sea causing excessive wear. The skirt 
now fitted to the hovercraft crossing the 
channel is still under development. The 
next Mountbatten, now being built for 
Hoverlloyd for cross-Channel services 
starting next spring, is being fitted with an 
improved skirt that it was not possible 
to fit on to the British Rail craft because 
operational experience with the present 
skin was needed to prove new design 
features. Also, the new skirt could not 
have had the six months of testing that 
took place on the British Rail hovercraft 
before it went into service. 

The new skirt is bigger at the bow than 
the old one, providing a better cushion 
against the waves and more buoyancy. 
And 4 number of changes will br made 
in the underside of the skirt. BHC docs 



Saciat 0/ 4, hbvymmft's uhtfafp/pnififa tha airflow that makas it go : in$at f tha Mount - 
battan wish naw skin 
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Television helping control London's new Victoria underground 


London transput 

Action at last 


There has not been a ne\v underground 
line in London since 1907, and the basic 
route pattern of the buses remained what 
it was at the end of the nineteenth 
century. Until this week. Last Sunday 
the first section of the new Victoria tube 
line opened, with the 5i*mile run between 
Walthamstow and Islington. The tube line 
Continues down to Warren Street by 
December, and is finally open all the way 
to Victoria station by spring. London 
Transport has received permission to build 
a further extension south of the river to 
Brixton, but it will not open this till 1971. 
One of the Victoria line’s most noticeable 
effects will be on property values. Barns- 
bury, for instance, is an up and coming 
area of predominantly working class 
Islington where the residents have worked 
out a neat scheme for architectural re¬ 
habilitation and getting the traffic out of 
their streets into someone due's. But at 
the moment it requires a tube journey 
involving two changes to get there ; -a 
severe discouragement. The Victoria line 
connects it directly" to the heart of 
London. In the same way, Brixton should 
be due for a nice rise in house values. 

The new buses are not likely to have 
.the same effect, since the whole point 
about them is that they are short routes 
connecting the main stations (to start 
with, Waterloo and Liverpool Street) with 
the principal office and shopping areas. 
They will run a shuttle service, with 


buses every five or six minutes, be one- 
man operated, and charge a flat fare of 
sixpence. This will take some of the load 
off the long trunk routes which wind from 
one end of London to the other, and also 
provide a more reliable service in central 
London. It will be possible to keep tighter 
control of time-keeping ; since, with short 
routes, accumulative delays due to traffic 
congestion will be less. They follow on 
the success of the similar service run 
between Marble Arch and Victoria, which 
has carried over one million passengers 
since it stated in 1966. 

Tradition-minded Londoners will have 
one slight shock. The new buses are all 
single-deckers. The reason is simplicity 
of operation for the driver-conductor, and 


also perhaps, public safety. It would be 
potentially dangercpis to have an upper 
deck with no one around to keep an eye 
on things, London Transport might start 
chalking up damage on a British Railwav 
scale. There will be few seats on single¬ 
deckers, so they will in fact carry as 
many passengers as the average double- 
decker. But this does not mean that the 
double-deckers have all suddenly become 
obsolete. One-man operation will take a 
long time to come in over the entire ser¬ 
vice, will not come in some parts, and 
even then there is still plenty of scope 
for shutting off the top deck when neces¬ 
sary. It is clear, though, that London 
Transport is liecoming, visually as well 
organisationally, a different animal. 


KEY INDICATORS 


THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


RESERVES 

Fell £28 million in August after loan 
service payments of £47 million. 

RETAIL TRADE 

Little change in level of total sales, the rise 
in the value of sales in clothing and foot¬ 
wear shops and durable goods shops 
being offset by a fall in trade at other non¬ 
food shops. 


CONSUMER CREDIT 

Total of instalments outstanding were 
again lower at tha ehd of July. New credit 
extended by finance houses rose sharply, 
but durable gdods shops continued to do 
little new business. HP car sales in August 
were 7 per cent down orr a year ago, 
compared with a 10 per cent fall in July. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Production of bricks and cement lower iri 
July. Consumption of bricks fell, bt/t 
cement sales rose slightly. 




production V, 

JHBK 

bXh mSBVJ 

J Unemployment* 
v/f Retail pricaa 

Wage ratac (weekly) 
Export pricaa 
Import pricaa 


Parcantaga change from : 


Indax 


Previous 

Three 

Twslvt 

1958- 

100 

month 

months sgo 

months ago 

June 

13S 

+1 

3b 

+5 

June 

100.9 

—0.2 

-1.8 

June 

138 

+1 

4-4 

4-6 

July 

14S 

+4 

4-3 

4-6 

July 

126 

“1 

nil 

4-1 

August 

145.0 

135.3 

4-0.9 

4-7.5 


July 

4-0.1 

+0.6 

4-f .3 

July 

148.4 

4-0.3 

4r0.5 

44.5 

July 

July 

128 

118 

nil 

4-1 

+** 

nil 



* Seasonally adjusted Indicators ol export end 1 refers to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
retail ttadi reflect movement In volume terms. school-leaven and' in August wds running it Bn 

in value at c on start* price, tlnhmpt&ymem I annuel rate of 2.8%. t Provisional. 
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Must teaching became mechanical? 
A teaching machinecould prevent it 


Curiosity, drat it. 

The most maddening thing about 
children. And the most wonderful. 

To arouse and satisfy it is what 
every teacher loves about the job. 

Yet modern pressures threaten to turn 
teachers into mere machines, 
processing children for exams. 

ITT thinks it's got an answer. One of 
the latest ideas to bubble up from its 
laboratories in Europe could make 
special-purpose data-processors 
cheap and practicable for the first time. 

We could have teaching machines 
programmed to the individual child. 
The teacher would be free for her 
real job. 


We could even have absolutely 
objective, standard, electronic 
'examiners'. Everybody wbuld know 
they were being marked on the 
same basis. 

The same invention will speed and 
simplify supersonic aircraft navigation; 
train pilots; interpret radar data. This 
European ITT development could 
revolutionize information-handling. 
Discovering, developing, sharing. 
Well over half of ITT's worldwide 
research and development in 
telecommunications and electronics 
is done in Europe by Europeans. They 
use their own brains to develop their 
own ideas. And each ITT company can 
share the discoveries and developments 
of the others. 

It is a unique international operation. 


Through it, ITT is enriching the 
technology of all Europe. Helping 
each country's economy. Boosting 
exports. 

ITT companies have been in Europe for 
over 100 years-and their roots go deep. 

ITT embraces over 150 associated 
companies, employing 200,000 
people It carries on research, 
manufacturing, sales or service in 57 
countries, with sales outlets in 62 more. 

International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation World 
Headquarters: 320 Park Avenue, 

New York, N.Y. 10022 European 
Headquarters: 11 Boulevard de 
TEmpereur, Brussels 1, Belgium. 


Principal ITT companies in the United Kingdom: StJMdard Telephones and Cables 
Limited; Standard Telecommunication Laboratories Llrhited; S.T.jC. Semiconductors 
Limited; Creed & Company Limited; ITT Industries Limited; Avis Rent A Car Limited 



A bad 

day for 

ZM'wJ 1_ 
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Brown 


but not so bad as it might have been 

His mind on a fire at his factory, he crashed his 
car miles from home. An injured leg put 
paid to his holiday plans. Fortunately he is 
well insured with General Accident. One of 
our400 local offices will see about his car. 
Back home we will attend to the fire damage 
and pay compensation while he is laid up. 

As for the lost deposit on his holiday 
hotel booking, we'll see to that too. AH 
with no trouble to Mr. Brown. 

Follow Mr. Brown's example—it pays to be 
protected by a General Accident company. 

Our independence usually means it 
will cost you less; it always means you get 
the security of assets of over £505,000,000. 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corporation Limbed 
Hoad Transport A General Insurance Companv limited 
Scottish Boiler A General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish General Insurance Company Limited 
Scottish Insurance Corporation Limited 
The Commercial Insurance Company of Ireland Limited 
The English Insurance Company Limited 
The General Life Assurance Company 
The Guarantee Society Limited 

The Lancashire A Yorkshire Reversionary Interest Company Limited 
ThpYorkshire Insurance Company Limited 

General Accident Fire & Life Assurance 
Corporation Limited 
World Headquarters: 

General Buildings, Perth, Scotland 

[General 


Accident 



The Bank 
for East-Vest 

Tra«’e 

THE MOSCOW NARODNY B/* ' S 

the finance of East-Werf de ’ ™ d * “ 
with banks in the U^ S ° C,a, ' St 
of Eastern Europe, ‘ s ‘ a and a ' . . 

As well as our East * WeSt trade “PT*" 
undertake all a*** W* of ,ntcrnat,onal banking 
transaction'- these include both international trade 
finrnce a*d money and exchange operations. 

TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £ 290 . 000.000 

MOSCOW 
NARODNY 
BANK LIMITED 

Established in London in 1919. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
24-32 King William Street, 
E.C.4. 

Telephone ■ Ot -623 2066 
Telex. London 262601 (General) 
London 28931/2 
(Foreign Exchange) 
Cables: "Narodny London” 


BEIRUT OFFICE: 

P.O. Box 5481, Beirut, 
Lebanon 

Telephone: Beirut 251615 
Telex ■ Beirut 720 
Cables: “Narodny Beirut 


m 
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How much ICIng ? 


As ICI goes, so goes British industry ; 
there can hardly be an industry to which 
Imperial Chemical Industries does not 
supply something or other fairly vital. On 
the evidence of its interim statement, ICI 
*ent very well indeed. And, significantly, 
demand in Britain for its products was 
booming from industries like textiles 
(ICI’s biggest customer) catering mainly 
for the home market at least as much as 
it was from export-orientated ones like 
the motor industry. Production which 
could otherwise have been exported— 
exports are accelerating and in the second 
three months were a quarter up on last 
year—was, and still is, being diverted to 
the home market. It could be the 
economy in microcosm. 

The London market, for its part, seized 
on the one sentence which said that profits 
would not increase as fast in the second 
half of this year as they had in the first, 
when they rose by half to £76 mn, before 
tax, on sales a quarter up to £603 mn. 
The shares immediately dropped 4s, to 
70s 6d, but recovered half their losses— 
a nd there was some profit-taking in other 
equities. The logic behind the statement 
is that sales for the second half of the year 
w ill show the same sort of increase 
* 5 in the first half, but margins will be 
lower, largely because the post-devalua- 
hon increases in raw material prices are 
forking their way through (in the first 
half, they reflected stocks largely bought 
before last November). But even on the 


assumption that pre-tax profit margins on 
sales are down to 10% (as against 12.5% 
in the first half of 1968, and not much 
more than 9% in the first half of 1967) 
profits after tax for the year should be at 
least £85 mn, giving a prospective P/E 
rate of just over 19, three points less than 
the market average. 

This sort of ratio suggests that the 
market is expecting too much of other 
companies not blessed with Id's gearing, 
which includes recently installed plant 
now being used to capacity for the first 
time, as well as a lot of fixed interest 
borrowings. The chart shows how the 
market has more than made up recently 
for its previous suspicions about ICI’s 
ability to get work—at any price—for 
that plant. The rise in production is 
making ICI think again about increased 
capital spending—which has been low 
recently after the £620 mn spent in 
1962-1966. This would produce new 
capacity not in 1969 but in subsequent 
years. And there is no sign yet that ICI is 
abandoning its general policy of building 
yet bigger plants as big as possible, in spite 
of misgivings that medium-sized ones, are 
less trouble to build, and come on stream 
quicker. 

For ICI these results imply a rood if6ft 
(as capacity gets fully 
major problems in financing new capacity 
from next year on—^depreciation is up 
over a fifth to £51 mn in the half year 
and there should be some retained profits. 


They also imply a surge in capital spend¬ 
ing from next year on—and what goes for 
ICI goes presumably for other large com¬ 
panies as well. How and when this new 
capacity would be profitable is another 
matter. 


Wall Street 

Non-event 

New York 

Wall Street is paying Messrs Humphrey 
and Nixon what could be construed as 
the ultimate compliment : it is pretty 
well ignoring them. A few market analysts 
suggest privately that the election of Mr. 
Nixon might be mildly bearish (despite 
Wall Street’s traditional Republicanism) 
because he could be expected to intro¬ 
duce a somewhat more restrictive policy 
toward interest rates and government 
spending, thereby dampening the 
economy somewhat. By the same token 
the election of Mr Humphrey, in their 
view, would be mildly bullish as he could 
be expected to continue what “ the 
street” views as the Democrats’ inflation¬ 
ary spending policies. (The more con¬ 
servative element in the brokerage 
fraternity disapproves of this in principle, 
but concedes that in fact inflation works 
through to the market.) 

But no one has thought these prospects 
of sufficient importance to comment on 
publicly. And share prices have not dis¬ 
played any identifiable reaction to either 
nomination. Prices have been rising some¬ 
what since Mr Humphrey’s nomination 
(the Dow-Jones Industrial Average is 
once more over 900) but on turnover so 
light as to indicate apathy among poten¬ 
tial sellers rather than any buying 
enthusiasm. 

The reasons for this lack of interest in 
the candidates are obvious enough. Both 
are safe, familiar, faces, and each is a 
fairly standard representative of the 
attitudes of the main section of his party, 
so the street cannot see the election of 
either producing any wrenching change 
in national direction. This might depress 
the candidates, but it is high praise in the 
stock market, which is traditionally fear¬ 
ful of major change in any direction. 
(The nomination of Senator Goldwater 
in 1964, for instance, produced a short but 
noticeable drop in share prices—*the 
market steadied only after it sank in on 
investors that though Mr Goldwater’s 
election might produce major change 
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indeed, its chances tyere practically nil.) 

It might have been different if either 
party had nominated a “dove” candi¬ 
date, or if the Democrats had renomina¬ 
ted President Johnson. Some new 
initiative towards peace in Vietnam wbuld 
be one change that Wall Street would 
welcome exuberantly, while any hint 
of further escalation would absolutely 
terrify investors—as it did a few months 
ago. 

But since both candidates are talking 
“ deainericanisation M of the war and a 
search for “honourable” peace, the 
market sees little to choose between them. 
And the Democrats* old reputation for 
being anti-business has so faded on Wall 
Street that Mr Sidney Weinberg, one of 
the street's most prominent brokerage 
house figures, has turned up as a fund¬ 
raiser for Mr Humphrey. All this could 
change, and dramatically, if either can¬ 
didate takes an unexpected line during 
the campaign. But if, as is now foreseen, 
they continue to talk as they did during 
the primary campaigns and the conven¬ 
tions, the election contest will be this 
year’s major non-event so far as Wall 
Street is concerned. 


Fixed invest stocks 

No market for mice 


This week Bootle and Stirling councils 
were not able to float their identical 
£5 mn issues on a rising fixed-interest 
market—unlike Barking, whose issue 
three weeks ago was a whale of a success. 
The coupon of 7f % and price of 99 for 
the nine to 11 years stocks left no 
room for the decline in prices that began 
on Tuesday. The prices of the recent 
Barking and Birmingham loans suggest 
an opening discount of £ for the new¬ 
comers. The underwriters have proved 
essential. 

But current prices are not everything. 
Only 10% of the new stock's price has to 
be paid immediately. A further 40% is 
payable on October 10th and the 
remaining 49% on January 13th next 
year. If, as is likely, the fixed-interest 
market improves some time, before 
the next payment day and takes the 
stock to, say, 100, the buyer has made a 
profit of 10% (£1 on his initial £10 pay¬ 
ment). The profits of gearing are still 
marked, though not as high, if the price 
improvement comes after the October, but 
before the January, payment. The stags, 
then, could make a fair bit from buying 
the stock. The institutions, which are 
interested in long-term investment, would 
gain by having the right to invest more at 
just over 7}% in October and January 
when the going rate at these times 
was lower. But few investors are confi¬ 
dent enough to predict so happy an 
Outcome. 

While the two local authorities went to 
phe expense of a public issue and under¬ 


writing fees, each for only £5 mn, 
Watney, Mann, the big brewery company, 
quietly placed £10 mn of 8% unsecured 
loan stock with institutional investors 
without incurring such expenses. From a 
market viewpoint, £5 mn loans look far 
too small to issue, and it would be better 
if the local authorities could borrow 
through a central borrowing agency, 
which would charge only enough to cover 
all its expenses. This agency could then 
borrow in blocks of £50 mn or so (to be 
on a par with the big Companies like ICI 
and Shell) and have enough stock out¬ 
standing to establish a market for it. As 
it is, small local authorities find themselves 
in a cockpit, acting as a test point for 
market sentiment, perhaps compelled to 
pay a high rate because their turn to 
borrow comes at an awkward moment for 
the pound or because the trade figures 
are expected to be bad, but not daring 
to reject the chance to float a loan, ana 
then go back to the end of a five-year 
queue. 


Illingworth Morris 

Sheepish 


Last year was a very bad one for wool 
textiles. Wool prices went the wrong way. 
Export markets were very tough because 
of increased Japanese competition, 
increased tariff barriers and increased 
war (the Yorkshire weavers do a big 
trade in the Middle East, and the six- 
day war dried trade up for some time). 
Competition from the knitting industry 
grew stronger at home. Confidence was 
low, because the individual companies 
realised they were being eyed with 
increasing greed by the fibre and cotton 
combines over the Pennines. So the 
results for that period, now showing up 
in annual reports, are bad. Even good 
companies like Parkland Manufacturing 
have reported significant falling off in 
profits. But Illingworth Morris, the 
biggest independent firm in Yorkshire, 
has done worst than most. In the year 


to the end of March, on which it reports 
this week, pre-tax profits are about halved 
at £424,000, and - the total dividend for 
the year is down from I2^% to 6%. 

These results were not unexpected. 
(Is it mere coincidence that Illingworth 
Morris is the only major Yorkshire group 
with a headquarters in London ?) With 
the exception of wool-combing, where 
the big companies have been making 
losses recently, it has lately had the worst 
return on net assets of any of the big 
companies. In the year to March, 1967, it 
was 5.8%. It has a large overdraft (which 
has increased the drain on profits this 
year), and a small cash flow. Little signifi. 
cant internal rationalisation appears to 
have taken place recently. It has a good 
brand name in Orombie, best known for 
overcoats. But it will take a lot of pulling 
round, and possible bidders are reluctant 
to get involved. Yet as the biggest com¬ 
pany in the Yorkshire business, it is 
unlikely to be left simply to fade. Despite 
its record and liabilities, some one some 
day will decide that something had better 
be done about it. But it may be some time 
yet and possibly after a drop from the 
present price of 5s 6d. 


Associated Television 

Brummagem 
bonanza ? 


The market was somewhat less than 
enchanted with the results from Associated 
Television—before then the shares had 
more than doubled in a year to 45s but 
are now down to 39s gd. This is neai 
22 times earnings, after a year in which 
pre-tax profits at £6.2 mn were only 
marginally up—and 8£% down after ar 
increased tax charge. 

The group still depends for 55% of its 
profits on the television franchise it holds 
—now for the whole week in the Mid¬ 
lands. Any increased profits from this 
source, as advertising revenues rise, and as 
it reaps the benefit of operating only in 


KEY INDICATORS 


MOVEMENTS ON THE WORLD BOURSES 


Indlcea a 


LONDON 

Equities bullish on 
profit hopes and eco¬ 
nomic fears. Gilt-edged 
depressed. ' 

NEW YORK 

Gentle rise—more on 
lack of sellers than on 
buying enthusiasm. 


AUSTRALIA 
Dominated by 
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A 
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+ 4.2 
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_ 

Mow York 907.0 
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120.4 
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+ 3.3 
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Germany 
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- 2.0 

- 2.0 
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Hellantf 
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390.1 
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+ 3.3 
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— 
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+ 3.4 

— 
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+ 3 J 

-ij.o 

Auetralie 
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621.3 

444.3 

- 3.9 

- 2.9 

+46.3 

- 6.3 

Sweden 

294.7 

294.9 

219.7 

- 1.9 

-2.9 

+16.6 

- 3.6 

Japan 1.706.2 

1.723.6 

1.296.3 

+ 1.9 

+ 9.4 

+26.0 

- 2.0 


, 1 , • Stock prlcot and yialda on piy#i 101 and 102 


The Economist unit trust indicator September 3 178.41 (August 27176.89) 
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.. exact in its information, 
objective in its 
editorial content and 
reliable in its assertions. 


Jorge Villota Galvez, President Intereisa Advertising , Caracas, Venezuela . 


Ought your Company to consider 
the Latin American edition 
of The Economist 
as an advertising medium 
throughout Mexico, 

Central and South America ? 


For information : 

Advertisement Director, The Economist, 25 St. James's Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01 -930-5155. Cables: Mistecon, London. 

The Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York NY 10022 
Telephone (212) 755-1282. Cables: Robkenyon, New York. 


The Economist 
America Latina 
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Cautious 
investors 
often put half 
their money into 
Tyndall Funds 


Then wish they’d not been 
so half-hearted 


We like having half an investor’s money in Tyndall Funds 
because after a while he’s bound to compare the performance 
of the two halves. And then he finds almost invariably that 
his Tyndall investment has left his other investments way 
behind. It isn’t long before the other half is switched 
into Tyndall Funds as well. 

Why is this so? The answer is that today’s fast changing 
investment conditions require the skill and resources of a 
merchant bank. So Tyndall have S. G. Warburg & Co. as 
investment advisers. 

Tyndall Funds are investment portfolios run as unit trusts, 
but with this important difference. We avoid the expense of 
catering for small investments by setting a £1,500 lower 
limit. We also deal in the units only one day a month. All 
this keeps costs low, so enabling us to make an initial charge 
of only 1 % instead of the more usual 5% for unit trusts. 

Past performance of Tyndall Funds has been outstanding. 

The Capital Fund is 162% up in 6 years since the 
start and the Income Fund 109% up. Over the same period 
the Financial Times Actuaries All-share index rose by 78%. 
Next day for buying units is September 18th. Offer prices and 
yields on last subscription day August 14th were Capital 
Fund 26/2)d (1.87%) and Income Fund 20/11 id (4.03%). 

You can also buy Tyndall Units linked with life assurance 
and so save tax. Minimum annual premium is £100. 

Use the coupon below to bring you booklets and application forms . 



Tyndall Funds 

Tyndall Managers Ltd. 18 Canyqge ltd. Bristol 8 
PUcut ttnd tm bookkt(t) on: □’TYNDALL TOTOS0TYNDAt^AS8WIAI^ , 
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COMPLETE 
EXPERT 

BANKING SERVICE: 
THE KIND 
YOU GET FROM 

& SANWA BANK 

Branrh. 


JAPAN'S 
most reliable 


Branches 1 2Q& 
JtiMd Office: Fushimimachi, Bigashi-ku, Osaka 
Cafanf Add: SANWABANK OSAKA 
T$kye Office: Takehira-cho, Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 
, ; Olbje Add: SANWABANK TOKYO 

/ -ftMton Branch: 3145, Gresham Street, London-E.C.2 
' / ,,, //vWWf Kong Branch: 20, Des Voeux Road, Hong Kong 
.‘■HP’' York Agency: 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York 

’ San Francisco Branch: 465 California Street, San Francisco 
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one area (before this August it was mostly in colour : their present asset value from the Prudential Assurance, took over 

operating both in London and the Mid- is more than the £5 rnn they stand at in Arndale • and Metrooolitan FstatPs is 

lands) will be heavily diluted by the 45% the books, and the future revenue possi- now bidding?^alnSSin^succS^l^ 
levy it has to pay the treasury on the bilities are not reflected in the mere-14% for Metropolitan Railway Surplus Lands, 
top slice of its advertising revenue and film production contributed to profits last Between the wars this company developed 
by possibly reduced payments for the year. Sales in the United States are more the houses in “ Metroland," the suburbs 
programmes sold to smaller companies, profitable because of devaluation : and to the north-west of London opened to 
There is also the threat of possible addi- ATV has, surprisingly, shown that it can commuters by the Metropolitan Line, 
tional commercial television channels to compete head on with Hollywood in the Recently MRSL has been developing, 
share the revenue if a Tory government production of these series. And as it none too successfully, borrowing short- 
is elected in 1970: and a longer-term proves their audience potential so their term to develop long-term, so that pre¬ 
threat of the end of the licence in 1974 dollar prices will improve—all Of which tax profits have fallen 56% in the last 
or 1976. ^ will give a snowballing effect to profits. four years. Metropolitan Estates is bid- 

Some of ATV’s other interests, like the But the biggest unknown is in property, ding (in shares and 8% loan stock) at 
provincial theatres, may have limited profit a result of the very favourable deal done a value reckoned not on the underlying 
potentials. And the hope that it would by ATV with the Birmingham Corpora- asset value, but on the earnings these 
acquire the highly valuable Chappell tion to build a major development on a assets can produce—most sellers assume 
music interests vanished when ATV prime six-acre site in the middle of the they will get near asset value for their 
was outbid by American interests, city. This includes not only new television companies. The bidder is helped because 
But there are three jokers in the pack, studios, but also a hotel, cinemas, and MRSL, like so many companies, used to 
First the Pye Records subsidiary (14% offices. 'Ibis should leave ATV in a transfer to capital account inteiest pay- 
<>f profits), now wholly owned, one of the couple of years with the television ments made on money borrowed to 
liest in the trade. Second, the vast and franchise looming less large in the profit finance developments. Bringing this as a 
undervalued store of television series, picture. cost into revenue account has removed 

from MRSL's profits half the cover for 

0 . the dividend. 

noperty COWlpatllCS While asset values may be largely 

_ . , irrelevant in valuing developers this need 

Metroland goes metropolitan r,ot **.**« ™ se p ure, y investment 

^ ■ companies. For the onset of corporation 

tax has removed the original idea of a 

This week Mr William Zeckendorf, the unknown a few years ago. property company as a corporate rent 

American property genius, went per- These companies, headed by Land collector. This makes purely investment 

serially bankrupt* faced with claims Securities and Town and City Properties companies verv vulnerable to bids from 

alleged to total $76 inn ; his company, (run by Mr Cotton’s ablest disciple, Mr pension funds bold enough to take on the 

Webb and Knapp, went under a couple Barry East) is in an ambivalent position, managerial responsibilities involved in 

of years ago. Mr Zeckendorf got into They have lines of credit with insurance even the simplest portfolio. But some 

trouble because, like the late Jack Cotton companies and pension funds big enough pension funds, and especially the property 

in Britain, he had visions of too many to ride out short-term financing problems, unit trusts run for them by some merchant 

developments, too often, in too many 'These same institutions provide ready banks, could venture a bid : if so the 

places. In Britain, however, Mr Cotton’s customers for what are called “ dry biggest rent collector, the venerable City 

successors at City Centre Properties have properties—i.e. those with no reversions () f London Real Property, would look the 
been able to benefit from his extraordinary for a long time to come, too long for a ideal vehicle. It is big (with a market 

eye for property : the group has just public company, but fine for a pension value of £69 nin). But, as the name 

announced that its properties are now fund taking a 40-year view. But there is implies, its portfolio (and its few develop- 

valued at £44 mn ipore than the £80 inn still amateur competition from the smaller ments) are largely in the City, where 

they stand at in the/books. companies, putting up ill-considered large reversions are so valuable and decent 

City Centre’s share price has responded 
to this revaluation: at 48s fid, it is 
near its high for the year and double 
that of 18 months ago. But this 
rise, which has been common to most 
property shares, came after a very lean 
period, and, perhaps more than any other 
market movement, was a response to the 
needs of those fleeing from money into 
more “ real ” assets, rather than a reflec¬ 
tion of improved earnings prospects. 

These continue to get worse : the corpora¬ 
tion tax system, its ever-increasing level, 
lack of economic growth, over-ambitious 
development plans (especially in shops), 
the high cost of money, the Unavailability 
of bridging finance ; all these factors had 
depressed property shares so that, as 
the chart shows, the rise of the last year 
bas not brought them more than 20% 
above the level reached six years ago, 
when City Centre’s shares reached 72s. 

Yet since then property values and 
rentals (in London at least) have mul- 
fiplied: the first reversions are rolling 
in from early postwar developments. The 
better property companies, perhaps 30 
y ut of 200, have a depth of expertise 


town centres for greedy and incompetent property still highly lettable. CLKr was 
town councils, companies which do not badly hit by corporation tax and had to 
recognise the bad way they will lie in reduce its dividend ; but its asset value 
within a couple of years, when so many j s nnw probably ions, leaving a sufficient 
of these schemes, planned perhaps five margin over the share price of 76s to 
years ago, will come out. tempt a bidder which (like these property 

The situation can change. Town and unit trusts) does not have to worry about 
City, with its open-ended finance available corporation tax. 
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Cementation 
Turnover and Profit 
reach new records 


The Annual General* Meeting of The Cementation Company Ltd. will he held on 
September 30th, 1968 at Croydon. The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr. H. A. Longden. 


The Ccmenution Group's last 
financial year to March, 1968, was a 
period of further growth which con¬ 
firmed our position as the largest 
specialist contractor in the United 
Kingdom and saw ub on the way to 
achieving that status in Europe as a 
whole. 

We have always followed a policy 
of specialisation and the addition of 
the special skills of The Cleveland 
Bridge & Engineering Company 
Limited, which became a Group 
subsidiary in October, 1967, will 
complement those of the rest of the 
Group. Cleveland undertake heavy 
steel fabrication and erection for 
such structures as power stations, 
steelworks, and viaducts. An exam¬ 
ple is the recently completed £4 
million Tinsley Viaduct at Sheffield. 

Strength and profitability 
It is partly due to the inclusion of 
Cleveland during the second half of 
the year, coupled with exchange 
profits on devaluation of sterling, 
that the Group turnover and profit 
for 1967/68 reached new record 
levels. At home, despite the difficult 
economic conditions, our Operations 
expanded even excluding Cleveland, 
with the Ground Engineering, Min¬ 
ing and Piling Divisions and Cemen¬ 
tation Construction Limited show¬ 
ing particular strength and profit¬ 
ability. Overseas, The Cementation 
Company (Canada) Limited enjoyed 
an excellent year. The South African 
Company's results were disappoint¬ 
ing due to an unforeseen fall in 
profits during the second half of the 
year, the principal cause of which 
was the difficulty experienced on 
two large mining contracts arising 
from bad groundconditions. 

Turnover doubled 

The growth in turnover last year 



Tinsley Viaduct 


were fully employed. Wc have raised 
no new equity capital to produce 
cash for ten years; overdraft facili¬ 
ties, excluding that introduced with 
the acquisition of Cleveland, have 
been approximately the same 
throughout that period, and we have 
begun to repay our Unsecured Loan 
Stock. Yet, during that time, turn¬ 
over has doubled. Only by striving 
to improve our ratio of turnover to 
investment have we been able to do 
this. 

It is important that we should 
provide a management structure 
which will allow our various Group 
units to grow and in particular to 
foster the talents of our younger man¬ 
agers on whom the future depends. 

A reorganisation of Group struc¬ 
ture has been initiated which will 
leave The Cementation Company 
Limited acting solely as a holding 
company for the Group, with all 
operations being carried out by its 
subsidiaries. Principal feature is the 
formation of separate wholly owned 
subsidiary companies for Ground 
Engineering, Mining and Piling 
Divisions at home. 


£3 miltton dam contract 
The volume of our overseas turn¬ 
over, which last year reached almost 
£19 million, makes us one of the 
largest British contractors working 
overseas. The extent of our activi¬ 
ties m any one territory is always 



liable to substantial fluctuation 
except where we have an organisa¬ 
tion like that in South Africa, which 
is not wholly concerned with con¬ 
tracting. Ours is a volatile business 
and we must go wherever in the 
world our skills can be put to profit¬ 
able use. I am particularly pleased to 
mention the contract worth almost 
£3 million, the largest of its kind in 


the world, for the grouting work on 
the Tarbela Dam in West Pakistan. 

Beneficial effect of devaluation 
The immediate effect of devaluation 
of sterling upon the Group was 
beneficial since it increased the value 
of assets and current earnings m 
some overseas territories. It should 
continue to be of some help to us 
abroad. Our trading results include 
an exchange profit on net current 
asseta, arising from it. We shall not, 
however, receive the same con turning 
benefits as British manufacturers, 
since only a relatively small propor¬ 
tion of our overseas contract values 
derives from United Kingdom 
suppliers. 

It is important that devaluation 
should work favourably upon our 
economic problems at home, 9ince 
our U.K. business can prosper m the 
long term only if firmly based on its 
own earning capacity and not on 
foreign financial support. 

Expansion In oversees mining 

We are, however, still waiting to see 
whether it will produce a favourable 
trading surplus. The simple truth is 
that this country has noi succeeded 
in controlling inflation and it is 
difficult to see how it can do so in face 
of such measures as the Selective 
Employment Tax which is to be 
increased in the Autumn. Contrac¬ 
tors can only regard this as a cost 
element and increase their tender 



expanding our overseas mining 
operations to take advantage of the 
world growth in extraction of min¬ 
erals of all kinds. 

Further growth aatidpated 
We must also hope for an equitable 
solution of the Rhodesian political 
situation which continues to isolate 


our Rhodesian Company from us 
and restrict its opportunities for 
expansion. Quite understandably, 
Rhodesians have had to turn for the 
supply of goods and services to non- 
Bntisn sources with the consequent 
loss of valuable trade. 

Given reasonable trading condi¬ 
tions, I believe that the future offers 
us prospects of further growth in 
turnover and profits. This view is 
based on the expectation that with 
the continuation of keen competition 
in the industry at home and abroad. 



Dmorben Estate, Walling ton 


and the increasing speed of techno¬ 
logical progress, contracting organ¬ 
isations must tend to grow bigger 
but fewer in number. We have now 
grown to a size where we are well 
placed to take advantage of future 
trends. 


Comparative figures (in £000’$) 
1967/68 1966/67 
Trading Profit 1,699 1,370 

Profit after 

Taxation 888 710 

Profits carried 
forward (after pay¬ 
ment of dividends) 1,083 978 

Share Capital 

and Reserves 8,27$ 7,197 

The fall text, together with the 
Directors' Report and the Accounts 
will be supplied upon request to the 
Secretary, The Ccmenution Co. 
Ltd., Cementation House, 681 
Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey. 


Cementation 


—makes the earth a fit plate to build on* 
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Powell Duffryn: 
a record year 
-profits up 52 % 



Sir Henry Wilson Smith, K.C.B., K.B.E. 


The Annual General Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, September 4th. Following are 
extracts from the Statement of the Chair¬ 
man, Sir Henry Wilson Smith, K.C.B., 
K.B.E., and extracts from the Report of the 
Directors. 

The year in retrospect 

The highlights of 1967/68 can be very easily 
and briefly summarised. First, the welcome 
rebound in profits which, throughout the 
year, ke pt ve ry close to w hat at f) rst a p pea red 
to be a decidedly Optimistic internal budget. 
Second, further marked progress towards 
the final stages of the reorganisation of our 
engineering activities; decisions on, and 
the first implementation of, comparable 
changes in our timber activities; and the 
initial steps towards elimination of activi¬ 
ties which are a drag on total profitability. 
Sales of assets or activities within the year 
produced realisations of approximately 
£2 million. Third, decisions on a major 
reorganisation of the Group structure, 
designed to support and stimulate the new 
Powell Duffryn which is so different from 
the old. 

1 must also mention the extra fillip to 
morale produced by the receipt of the 
1968 Queen's Award to Industry for Export 
Achievement in respect of Hamworthy 
engineering Pump and Compressor Divi¬ 
sion, and Hydraulic Machinery (Great 
Britain) Ltd. 

We believe in the truism that a company’s 
^ost valuable asset is its people. I pay the 


warmest tribute to all our employees— 
whether senior or junior, whether at home 
or overseas, whether on land or at sea— 
and I am sure that shareholders will wish 
to be associated with that message of 
appreciation and encouragement. 


Extracts from the 
Report of the Directors 
Shipping and Shipping Services 

(18% of 1967168 trading income: 12% in 1966167) 
The Group's aggregate profits were above 
those of last year. Efforts to broaden the 
trade of Stephenson Clarke are meeting 
with success, and increasing revenue is 
earned from transporting bulk cargoes 
overseas Profits from other parts of our 
shipping activity showed significant im¬ 
provement. 

Coal 

(16% of 1967168 trading income: 21% in 1966167) 
Trading profits wore above those lor last 
year. To rationalise in line with changing 
conditions, the coal business of Hall & Co. 
I td. in Sussex has been acquired and 
absorbed into Corralls. Similarly, the 
Group's coal business in Scotland has been 
disposed of. 

Oil 

(24% of 1967168 trading income: 28% in 1966/67) 
Profits from storage were at a record figure. 
The Board have authorised installation of 
additional storage capacity at Purfleet and 
Barry, as well as facilities at Shoreham for 
handling fuel oil supplies arriving by sea. 

Timber 

(9% of 1967/68 trading income: 10% in 1966/67) 
The reorganisation programme has con¬ 
tinued and profits have improved, so that 
the Group Timber Division almost main¬ 
tained its percentage of the much higher 
Group profit. 

Engineering, Heating and Air 
Conditioning 

(9% of 1967/68 trading income: 
loss of 1% in 1966/67) 

Improvement in this section results from 
increases in profits from Hamworthy 
Engineering Ltd., Hydraulic Machinery 
(Great Britain) Ltd., and Andrews-Weather- 
foil Ltd., and from elimination of the losses 
of Powell Duffryn Heating Ltd. Impact on 


Group profits of these improvements was 
reduced by losses in Powell Duffryn En¬ 
gineering Ltd. 

Powell Duffryn Wagon Co. Ltd. made a use¬ 
ful contribution to Group profits, but it was 
decided that the company should be linked 
with an organisation having requirement 
for repair work. Accordingly, half the share 
capital was sold to TheBritish Wagon Co. Ltd. 
Powell Duffryn Technical Services had a 
difficult year due to hostilities in the Middle 
East interrupting their mining contract for 
Egypt. 

Quarries 

(7% of 1967/68 trading income: 13 % in 1966/67) 

A decline in quarry profits in a year in 
which the Group total was up results in a 
substantial reduction in the percentage 
contribution. However, the profitability 
continues to be most satisfactory. 

Trade Investments 

(10% of 1967/68 trading income: 8% m 1966/67) 
Considerable improvement in income arose 
mainly in three companies in which the 
Group hold 50% of the equity. These are; 
Hamworthy Hydraulics Ltd., International 
Janitor (Holdings) Ltd. and John Kelly Ltd. 

Miscellaneous 

(7 % of 1967/68 trading income: 9% in 1966/67) 
Total profit from miscellaneous sources 
showed an increase, but was a lower pro¬ 
portion of total Group profit. Contributing 
to the increase were the travel agency 
companies, waste disposal, and the Group's 
agricultural and motor interests In South 
Wales, where reorganisation converted a 
loss into a profit. 


Salient features 

1968 

£ ( 000's 

1967 

£'000*8 

Group trading income after 
depreciation but before 
debenture interest and 
taxation 

3,903 

2,868 

Consolidated profit before 
tax, including income from 
trade investments etc. 

3.612 

2,373 

Consolidated net profit 
aftertax 

2,037 

1,845 

Ordinary Dividend for year 11.385% 

11% 

Net Assets employed at 

31 at March 

38,946 

35.401 


Copies of the Annual Report, including the 
Chairman's complete Statement and the Report 
of the Directors, can be obtained from the Secre¬ 
tary, Powell Duffryn Ltd., Powell Duffryn House, 
8 Great Tower Street, London, E.C.3. 


Powell Duffryn 
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BAMBERGERS 

Timber & Builders' Merchants 

Mr. Cm// D. Woodburn-Bamhamdr, Clubman of Bamborgora 
LI mi tad, In Ma Statamant clrculatad with tha Report and Accounts 
for tha yaar andad Slat March, IMS says:— 

The profit before tax was a record £566,000 and we are able to restore 
the dividend to its 1965/66 level. 

There are three main reasons for these excellent results. Firstly, the 
comparison with the previous-year is so pronounced because in that 
year we suffered the disastrous fire which caused some disruption 
to our business. Secondly, devaluation of Sterling had the effect of 
up-valuing our forward book. Thirdly, the cargo discharge and hand¬ 
ling at our Port on the River Crouch are much more efficient. 
Softwood consumption was very good for the first half of the calendar 
year, but the traders forward commitments are now a bit on the high 
side. 

Hardwood trading has increased, but the whole tempo is much less 
than a few years ago. 

Trading in Panel Products has continued at a fierce pace and we have 
increased our share of this expanding market. 

Our distribution of Building Materials has broken all records. During 
March we acquired the entire share capital of John Webb (Swindon) 
Ltd., a timber and builders' merchant with annual sales of over a 
million pounds. 

Our manufacturing division had a much better year. We have been 
experimenting very hard with LCNR Pallets and I remain confident 
that we shall find the right answer. 

So far this year our figures are excellent and ahead of target. We hope 
to produce good results in a year's time. 

Copies of the Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Bambergers House, St. Cross Street, London, E.C.1. 


BRITISH W RE LA Y 


Points from the Accounts for the year ended 27th April 1968 
and the Review by the Chairman, Lord Renwfck of 
Coombe, K.B£. 

■ The profit for the year after all deductions is £905,241’— 
an increase of 10% on the previous year when the cht/rge 
for Selective Employment Tax was some £80.000 less. 

■ A final dividend of 6% will be recommended at the 
Annual General Meeting. With the reduced interim of 3% 
this will make a total of 9% for the year. 

■ The rate of growth of subscribers to the company's 
television relay services was over 50% higher than in the 
previous year and there were substantial improvements in 
the number of rental subscribers gained and in the retail 
turnover. 

■ All the company's relay networks "are now carrying 
colour television thus extending it to many areas where 
satisfactory direct reception is not possible. 

■ While depreciation and interest charges are less pre¬ 
dictable in the current year a further advance in the trading 
profit before deducting these charges is anticipated. 

■ The Annual General Meeting will be held on 27th 
September 1968 at noon at the company's offices. 


BRITISH RELAY WIRELESS AND TELEVISION LIMITED 
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1 year by surface mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or US $19.60 


1 year by air 


Subscription Prices 
The Economist Sub¬ 
scription Department 
New Mercury House 
81 Farringdorv Street 
London EC4 
Telephone 01-930 5155 

The airmail service is 
available in all countries 
and is usually quicker 
by 24/48 hours than the 
cheeper airfreight 
service, which is only 
available in the 
countries indicated. 
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Belgium l 

Denmark 

France 
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United Dominions Trust 

Mr. Alexander Ross reports:— 


ENCOURAGING LEVEL OF PROFIT The 
pre-tax profit of the group for the year was 
£5,530,000. This reflects the success of our 
instalment credit subsidiaries; the value of our 
other interests; and the increasing contribu¬ 
tion of our overseas companies. 


HIGH COST OF FUNDS The exceptionally 
high cost of funds in the United Kingdom 
affects the profitability of the whole group, 
although overseas subsidiaries are successfully 
increasing their use of local funds. In addition, 
our associations in Europe have enabled us to 
cover some of our international business in less 
expensive money markets. 


FINANCE FOR INDUSTRY Upon our ability 
to maintain a steady course with funds for 
industrial development, production, distribu¬ 
tion and sales depends, to a large extent, the 
efficient and successful trading of borrowing 
companies in commerce and industry. 

WIDE SPREAD OF INTERESTS In addi¬ 
tion to banking and instalment credit business, 
a variety of undertakings is carried on in the 
United Kingdom by other group companies 
under specialist management. These diverse 
activities are valuable in themselves, and many 
can be conducted free from the restraints 
imposed upon financial houses. 

EUROPE AND OVERSEAS We recognise 
the worth of geographical spread and expan¬ 
sion into new fields of finance and service. In 
particular, we are concerned to see that we 
shall be adequately represented throughout 
Europe. 



United Dominions Trust Group 
51 Eastcheap, London E.C.3 


THE 

ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 

MR. ALASTAIR F. ROGER'S REVIEW 


The 81 st Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of The Anglo-Portuguese Tele¬ 
phone Company Limited will be 
held on September 25 in London. 

The following is an extract from 
the statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. Alastair F. Roger :— 

The Company operated for a 
full year in 1967 before its assets 
in Portugal were taken over by 
Telefones de Lisboa e Porto 
(T.L.P.) on 31st December. As 
far as possible, therefore, the Profit 
and Loss Account has been pre¬ 
pared on the same basis as in 
previous years. 

The result is a net profit of 
£669,829 compared with 
£803,428 in 1966. The main 
reason for the fall, which was 
forecast last year, was that the 
wage increases granted in Septem¬ 
ber, 1966, were effective for the 
whole of 1967 compared with only 
four months in 1966. 

Thus, whilst gross income 
increased by £463,139 to 
^-5*745» 1 99» operating expenses 
increased by £582,616 to 
£4,650,079. 

The Accounts provide for a 
second interim Ordinary dividend 
of 6 per cent, and a first interim 
dividend of 9 per cent, on the 
‘A' Ordinary Stock. These divi¬ 
dends, together with the 3 per 
cent, first interim Ordinary divi¬ 
dend paid last November, are in 
total at the same rates as those 
paid in respect of 1966. No further 
dividends in respect of 1967 are 
proposed. 

The Balance Sheet has been 
prepared on the basis of the 
minimum and provisional sum of 
£*7»318,358 as being the total 
amount due in payment for the 
Company’s net assets taken over 
in Portugal. Of this amount, the 
first instalment of £3,000,000 was 
received in December 1967. The 
second instalment of U.S. 
$17,150,060 7 per cent. Guaran¬ 
teed Notes 1974/78 was received 
on 31st December 1967 and is 
shown at a valuation on 31st 
December of £7,684*027 which 
includes 75 per cent, of the invest¬ 
ment currency premium, thus 
allowing for the *5 per cent, pro* 
portion that has to be surrendered. 

The third instalment is shown 
in the Balance Sheet at Balance 
of Pfovtstopftl Purchase Price 
being made ,up of 7 per cent. 
Sterling Credits 1969/73 shown et 


nominal value of £7,179,647 plus 
proportion payable in cash of 
£19,179 which was received 
promptly on 1st July 1968. 

As Stockholders know, the deter¬ 
mination of the final Purchase 
Price has been referred to. arbitra¬ 
tion in Portugal and it is not 
expected that the result will be 
known for several months. 

Future of Company 

In a letter to Stockholders 
dated 16th July 1968, the Direc¬ 
tors said that a difference of 
opinion had arisen on the inter¬ 
pretation of a clause in the Com¬ 
pany’s Agreement with the Portu¬ 
guese Government, and that this 
had been referred to arbitration. 
The Directors also said that they 
had received an approach which 
might lead to a cash offer being 
made for the Ordinary and 'A’ 
Ordinary Stock. At the time of 
writing this Statement discussions 
with the third party are still pro¬ 
ceeding, but 1 would like to make 
some reference to this matter here 
which may be helpful to Stock¬ 
holders. 

Before the arbitration proceed¬ 
ings were instituted, it had been 
the intention of your Directors to 
recommend that the Company be 
put into liquidation forthwith. 
When it became necessary to resort 
to arbitration, your Directors 
decided that the liquidation should 
be delayed until the result of the 
arbitration was known but that, 
in the meantime, a resolution 
should be put to Stockholders f$r 
a reduction of capital by the return 
of available cash after repayment 
of the Preference Stock* In either 
event it is likely that, because 
the Sterling Credits referred to 
earlier are repayable by equal 
instalments over the years 1989 
to .973, the Ordinary and ‘A’ 
Ordinary Stockholders will only 
receive the distribution of assets 
due to them over this same perio^l. 
However, if the approach, men¬ 
tioned above, results in an alter¬ 
native to liquidation, it will mean 
that Stockholders will' have the 
opportunity of obtaining a lump 
sum for their stock: instead of 
waiting for up to five years. 

. Should the approach not lead 
to an offer being made, it will be 
the Board’s intention to revert to 
its previous plan for redaction of 
capital followed by later liquida¬ 
tion when the result of the arbitra¬ 
tion is known. 
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PRETORIA PORTLAND CEMENT 


COMPANY LIMITED 

(Incorporated in the Republic of South Africa) 


The following ii from the review by the 
Chairman, MR. R. F. H. HELLINGS, dated 
23rd August, 1968, which has been circulated to 
members together with the Report of Directors 
and Annual Accounts for the year ended 30th 
June, 1968. 

In accord with previous practice this review 
deals with the consolidated accounts and operations 
of the Pretoria Portland Cement Company and 
its wholly owned subsidiary the Eastern Province 
Cement Company for the year ended 30th June, 
1968. 

Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 

It is pleasing to be able to report an improve¬ 
ment in profits. 

The effect of anti-inflationary measures on the 
demand for cement was not as serious as was 
expected a year ago. Tonnage of all products 
sold increased by 6.3% over last year in spite 
of a substantial reduction in exports, which was 
anticipated in the previous review. The company's 
sales within the Republic of South Africa showed 
a satisfactory increase. 

Whereas the net realisation from sales increased 
by 9.5%, trading profit after depreciation increased 
by only 7.6%, which points to the influence of 
a rising cost structure against a controlled selling 
price. Inflationary trends associated with\wages, 
sundry stores, and plant replacement inasmuch 
as it affects depreciation, will continue to have 
the effect of reducing margins under present 
circumstances. This aspect continues to be pursued 
with the Department of Commerce and Industry. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 

Fixed assets show an increase of R 1,931,000 
ever the previous year. 

Loans to the Cape Portland Cement Company 
now stand at Ra,600,000 in accordance with our 
undertaking to make this sum available. 

Current assets at R 10,004,000 exceed current 
liabilities by R7,847,000, a decrease of R 1,807,000 
when compared with the previous financial year. 


Operations 

To meet the demand for cement particularly 
during the last six months of the financial year, 
production facilities were extended to the limit 
at all factories. The new equipment installed 
over recent years has performed in accordance with 
expectations. 

Sales of Portland blastfurnace cement increased 
materially. Members will recall that this product 
was introduced in 1955, since when it has made 
considerable progress over the years after an inten¬ 
sive selling campaign. At present, granulated slag 
—an ingredient of Portland blastfurnace cement— 
is in short supply. 

The new dry process kiln at Slurry, with 
ancillary equipment and the raw mill, referred 
to in the last annual review, has been commissioned 
and after certain initial operational difficulties has 
settled down and is producing at its rated output. 

In view of the sustained tempo of demand it 
is now necessary to bring quarry Operations, crush¬ 
ing, handling and raw material storage facilities 
at Slurry into line with the increased clicker 
production earlier than was anticipated. To this 
end an expenditure estimated at R77o,ooo will be 
incurred auring this financial year. 

Associated and other Companies 

Sales by the Cape Portland Cement Company 
showed an encouraging increase over the previous 
year. This is reflected in profits. The extensions 
at this company's Riebeeck works are approaching 
completion. 

The Premier r Portland Cement Company in 
Rhodesia maintained its dividend. Its associated 
company. United Portland Cement, experienced 
an increase in sides by securing certain export 
business. With the situation as it exists in Rhodesia 
at present, future trading prospects are uncertain. 

Durban Cement Lid. had a satisfactory year and 
its production facilities were fully utilised. 

Through our interest in Slag Holdings I can 


inform shareholders that Slagment sales increased 
materially. Extensions at the supplying factories 
have been completed to cater for rising demand. 
We continue to advise Slagment Ltd. in a consult¬ 
ing capacity. 

The Group's investment income from the above 
and other sources amounted to 11405,000 (1967 : 
R373.000). 

The shortage of skilled personnel in all spheres 
continue to exercise Management's attention. The 
increasing tempo of initiating new ventures in 
South Africa is likely to aggravate the shortage. 
The need for increasing the rate of immigration 
is ever present. Your company has not relaxed 
its training programme and continues to afford 
opportunities for its staff to acquire wider skills 
and broaden their activity by visits overseas. 

Our consultancy agreement with Ghilanga 
Cement Ltd. is drawing to a close. The extension 
to its Lusaka works was commissioned during the 
year and production is being maintained at the 
design level. 

Prospects 

The construction and building industry in South 
Africa appears to be well occupied. Works in 
progress of some magnitude should sustain the 
demand for cement during the current year. 

In the longer term the need to provide more 
housing, the development of water conservation 
schemes and road programmes so necessary to the 
country's progress, together with the trend for 
financial institutions to invest substantial sums of 
money in large buildings, can be expected to have 
a favourable influence on the demand for cement. 

The commissioning of the new dty process kiln 
at Slurry in June, 1968, will result in surplus 
capacity being available to your company in the 
short term. The rate of increase in demand and 
a high utilisation of production facilities will 
determine profit margins under present circum¬ 
stances. 

It is anticipated that the current dividend rates 
will be maintained provided no unforeseen circum¬ 
stances arise. Shareholders will receive the usual 
interim report in mid December. 

Your company intends to continue its policy 
of modernisation. Meeting the future demand for 
cement by forward planning is constantly under 
review. However, there are certain developments 
to which I would like to draw shareholders' 
attention. 

The manufacture of phosphoric acid, an 
important ingredient of fertilisers, results in a 
by-product calcium sulphate. World prices for 
sulphur, one of the basic materials required for 
the manufacture of sulphuric acid, have risen to 
a high level. These high sulphur prices have 
focused attention on the manufacture of sulphuric 
acid from the by-product calcium sulphate. From 
information available the merits of this process 
are gaining momentum. In addition to sulphuric 
acid it may prove practicable to produce a Port¬ 
land cement clinker conforming to recognised 
specifications. This would, to some extent, offset 
the cost of producing sulphuric acid in a plant 
requiring a capital outlay substantially in excess 
of conventional sulphuric acid plants. 

The manufacturers of phosphoric acid in South 
Africa have shown interest in developing the 
process referred to. Steps have been taken to 
co-operate - with such a manufacturer should a 
Portland cement clinker of suitable quality be 
produced at an economic price. 

The seventy-third Ordinary General Meeting 
of members of Pretoria Portland Cement Com¬ 
pany Limited will be held in Johannesburg on 
23 rd September, 1968 . 

Copies of the Annual Report , and Accounts can 
be obtained from the Office of the London Secre¬ 
taries, 40 , Holborn Viaduct, £.C./, or from the 
Share Transfer Office of the London Secretaries, 
Kent House, Station Rokd, Ashford, Kent. 


FOR 

LIBRARIES 


The 

Economist 


ON 

MICROFILM 


A complete record of The 
Economist on microfilm has for 
some time been available, year 
by year, from January 1955 
onwards. 

Now the complete aeries, from 
the first issue in September 1843 
to the end of 1954, connecting 
with the current aeries, is avail¬ 
able. It enables libraries to have 
a complete file in convenient 
compass instead of the bound 
volumes, which take up a great 
deal of shelf space and are 
largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless 
record of fact and opinion, 
essential for research in the 
economic and political history of 
the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 
1954 ordered at one time costs 
£750.0.0 ($1,800), but parti¬ 
cular periods are available as 
required and an exact quotation 
will be sent on request. Micro¬ 
films from 1955 onwards coat 
on average, £ 10 . 0.0 ($24.00) 
per year. 

Enquiries and orders should ba 
sent, not to The Economist but 
to: 

University Microfilms ltd. 
St. John's Roed 
Tylers Green 
Penn 

Buckinghamshire 
or to 

University Microfilms 

300 North Spelt Road 

Ann Arbor 

Michigan 48100, USA 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Market Research 

West Country 

The Avon Group makes and markets a wide range of 
rubber and plastic based products. The group has assets of 
nearly £18m., a turnover of around £30m., and employs 
nearly 8,000 people. We currently have factories in Wiltshire, 
S. Wales, the Midlands, the N. West and we are opening a 
major new radial tyre factory in the N. East in 1970. Our 
management philosophy is marketing orientated. 

We now require a market researcher/statistician/ 
economist in our Tyre Division at Melksham (Wilts)—a 
pleasant country town with comparatively inexpensive 
housing. His responsibilities will include the analysis of 
sales statistics, forecasting, marketing information and 
market surveys. He will particularly specialise in surveys 
and long term forecasting. 

We would prefer a young graduate economist or statis¬ 
tician with at least 2 years industrial experience, possibly in 
the motor or an associated industry. The starting salary is 
sound, career prospects are good and we will help with 
house removal if necessary. 

Please write with brief details quoting ref. S. 24, to: 
Mrs B. Ansell, Staff Personnel Officer, Avon Rubber 
Company Limited, Melksham, Wilts. 




CITY OF DUBLIN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

COLLEGE OF 
TECHNOLOGY, 
BOLTON STREET, 
DUBLIN 1. 

Applications are invited for the 
following position :— 

TKACHES OF ECONOMICS 
Permanent whole-time Higher Tech¬ 
nological Grade III in the Depart¬ 
ment of Surveying and Building 
Technology. 

Qualifications: 

Essential 

B.Comm. (Honours) or B.A. 
(Economics) Honours and Asso¬ 
ciate Membership of a professional 
institution for Accountants or 
Company Secretaries. 

Desirable 

Masters Degree in Commerce or 
Economics. 

Preference will be given to candi¬ 
dates otherwise suitably qualified 
who possess An Ceard Teostas 
Garilge ; appointees who do not 
hold this qualification may be 
required to undergo a special 
examination in Irish (compris¬ 
ing written and oral testa) with 
a view to satisfying the Depart¬ 
ment of Education as to their 
competency in Irish. 

Salary Neales : 

Married Men : £1.565-151 x 0, 

£56 x I-£2,080 + £52 per annum 
on all points. 

Single Men and Women : £1,455- 
£34 x 1, £37 x 5-£41 x 1-£1,715 
+ £39 per annum on all points. 
In certain circumstances a candi¬ 
date may be allowed a commenc¬ 
ing salary above the minimum of 
the appropriate scale. 

Application forms and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from The 
Principal of the Gdllege. Application 
forms to be returned to the College 
not later than September 16. 1968. 


University of the 

Witwatersrand, 

Johannesburg 


THIRD LONDON AIRPORT INQUIRY 

Economists, Operational Researchers, Scientists and 
Engineers, Social Scientists and Planners, Statisticians 

The Secretariat of the Commission on the Third London Airport will be required to carry out 
an extensive and detallad research programme including a full cost/beneflt analysis of a number 
of possible airport locations. These will involve work in the following subject areassurface 
transport planning, air traffic forecasting, airport planning, noise and amenity, land use town plan¬ 
ning and regional planning, defence considerations. In addition to carrying out research oftheir 
own, the team will have to commission and supervise research carried out by Government Depart¬ 
ments and consultants, and to evaluate the results of this work for the Commission. It is expected 
that much of the Anal analysis will be computerised, to facilitate Wttataatipn end to 

enable the testing of different assumptions about such things as the growth of air traffic, the pattern 
of airport feeder trips, cost parameters, the timing of airport andI surface transport 
ture, and the allocation of traffic between tM complex of airports in the South East ^ over the 
relevant time-span. A system analysis operation of a very considerable scale will therefore be 
required. 

In building up its research team, the Commission Is looking for staff In a variety of academic 
disciplines, but with the common ability to link a aound theoretical background with tlM skUla 
required to develop fully quantified models in the Holds g* dLlnShS* MMcbfli^for 

cost/beneflt analysis of major capital projects or operational sy*** 1 ™, wou?d 

the Economists and Social Scientists. Knowledge of any of the relevant subject ereja wouia 
be an advantage, but not essential. The Operational Researchers would need to nave a first class 
experience appropriate to the scale of the project as a whole. 

SALARIES will be determined by qualifications and experience within the following rangess 

(a) for Section Heads and other senior staff, £3,850-£4.950 per annum. 

(b) tor other staff* £2,OQO-£3.425 per annum. 

APPOINTMENTS would be on a temporary basia for about two years. Provision would be 


made for participation in FSSU. 


Trade, Ream 137, 1 Victoria Street, London, SW1) show 
tlons tfadodtaf any decrees) in the appropriate disciplines. 


to be obtained from Mr LJ w. Board of 


DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND 
ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Senior Lecturer in Economic History 
Lecturer in Economic History 

Applicationi are invited for appointment 
Lo the above-mentioned vacancies in the 
Department of Eoonomlca and Economic 
History. Duties are to be assumed on 
January^, 1989, or aa soon aa possible 

The salary scales attached to the posts 
are: Senior Lecturer—R4,200 x R150- 
R4.800 x R300--R5.700. Lecturer— 

R3.169 x R150—R4.800. The Initial notch 
will be determined in accordance with 
Qualifications and experience of the 
successful candidates. In addition the 
University is at present authorised to pay 
an annual vacation savings bonus subject 
to Government regulations. 

Intending applicants are advised to 
obtain a copy of the information sheet 
I relaUng to the vacancies from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
' (Branch Office). Marlborough House, 
PaU Mall, London, 8W1. 

Applications should too lodgsd not later 
than September SO, IMS. 


Agriculturalist 

(Economist) 

Caribbean 

Required to teat the hypothesis 
that an Agro-Eoonomlc study can 
assist in sotting priorities lor 
Agricultural Research and in 
getting the beat use from aoaroe 
research staff and facilities. 

Candidates must bold a degree 
'n Agriculture with postgraduate 

S uallAcattona in Agricultural 
conomlcs and experience in 
Tropical Agriculture. A knowledge 
of the area would also be a distinct 
advantage. 

Salary £1.750 to £2,750 depending 
on qualifications and experience, 
subject to British Income Tax, 
plus a variable tax-free overseas 
allowance of either £445—1470 
(Single). £860—£885 (Married 
unaccompanied) or £i.079—£1,095 
(married accompanied) a year. 

Free passages. Childrens allow¬ 
ance. Soma travelling involved. 
Housing available. 


Candidates. who should be 
nationals of the United Kingdom 
or the RepubUo of Intend, should 
return completed application forms, 
quoting RC 213/35/02 to: 

Appointments Officer. 

Sfe^° VW8EAS 

Stag , Place, * 

London, . 
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FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 

We are a rapidly expanding organisation, with present staff of 
100, and record of doubling our business every six months. Head¬ 
quarters are in Geneva. 

We seek a Swiss citizen, between 25 and 35, ambitious, speaking 
fluent English, German and French, to become the assistant to 
the top financial Executive. Candidate must be able to seek out 
and analyse accounting figures and formulate independent recom¬ 
mendation to management. 

Experience in comptroller's office required with knowledge of 
investment and banking practices and corporate secretary's 
functions useful. 

Please submit replies in English to Personnel Department, 
SECURITIES MANAGEMENT CO. LTD., P.O. Box 414-1211, 
Geneva 3. Please include a curriculum vitae. 


THE 

UNIVERSITY OF 
LEEDS 


Applications am invited for posts 
in the following Departments * 

SOCIAL STUDIES 

LECTURER OR ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 

In Sociology, tenable from 1 st 
January, 1969. Closing date 83rd 
September, 1968. Reference No. 
68/19/4/1. 

RESEARCH ASSISTANTS 
(two poets) applicants for one of 
the posts should be experienced 
In numerical and computational 
work, and preference would be 
given to candidates with experi¬ 
ence of working with an electronic 
computer. Closing date 23rd 
September. 1968. Reference No. 
68/19/5/1. 

SALARY SCALES 

Lecturer £l,470-£2,630 (efficiency 

bar £2,270). 

Assistant Lecturer £J,105-£1,340. 
Research Assistant £825-1925. 
Applications (three copies) stating 
age, qualifications and experience 
and naming throe referees, ahould 
be sent to the Registrar and 
Secretary (from whom further 
particulars may be obtained), 
The University, Leeds, 2._ 


Transport Economist 

MALAWI 

DUTIES. Act as main transport economist 
to Ministry of Transport and Communi¬ 
cations, compile and analyse transport 
economic statistics and train counter¬ 
part. 

QUALIFICATIONS. Economics degree 
plus postgraduate qualifications or 
professional experience in transport 
economics. Experience in Africa an 
advantage. 

SALARY. In soale according to qualifica¬ 
tions and experience £1,175—£2,600 p.a. 

S lua a supplement of £100 p.a. paid 
trect to an officer’s bank account outside 
Malawi and Rhodesia 2S per cent 
terminal gratuity, contract 24-36 months. 
Free family passages, education, 
accommodation. 

Applicants who should normally be 
nationals of the United Kingdom or 
the Republic of Ireland should write 
giving full name, age, brief detedls uf 
qualifications and experience to: 

Appointments Officer, 

Room 301, 

MINISTRV OF OVERSEAS 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Eland House, 

Stag Place, 

London, SW1 

quoting reference RC 236/134/03. 


CONSOLIDATED GOLD FIELDS LIMITED 

Economist 


We are a world-wide mining company with headquarters in 
London. Gold is one of our major interests. We carry out a good 
deal of market research and use sophisticated computer models 
for price forecasting. The economist who is in charge of these 
activities now needs an economist to assist him initially to take 
over much of the work on gold. The essential qualifications are 
intelligence, ah excellent academic record and an ability to inter¬ 
view people at all levels and make some sense of their answers. 
The ideal man will probably be 25 to 32. We will pay him a very 
gbpd salary and other conditions of employment are good. A fair 
jBfpount of travelling will probably be involved. 


Please write, giving an outline of qualifications 
and experience to the 

PartoRMl Masager, 

Consolidated Sold Fields Limited, 

46 Moergate, E.0.2. 



Oxford College of 
Technology 

(designated Polytechnic) 

Principal : Howard Buckley, A.R.C.A., 
A.T.D. 

Senior Lecturer In Business Finance/ 
Applied Economics. 

For work on degree and final 
professional courses. 

Salary £2,28O-£2.506. 

Further particulars and application 
forms from : The Principal. College of 
Technology, Headington. Oxford. 


British Technical 
Assistance 

Adviser in Agricultural 
Statistics Venezuela 

Required to improve the present 
system of continuous statistics on 

B rices of agricultural products in 
tie Department of Economics and 
Agricultural Statistics of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, covering 
wholesale and retail prices of 
agricultural products, prices paid 
by farmers for selective costa of 
production and those received by 
them on the sale or their products. 
To work out factors for weighting 
price indices and to train employees 
of the Statistics Division. 

Candidates must be graduates 
of a recognised university with 
ample experience of handling price 
statistics, and the Implementation 
and supervision of statistical pro¬ 
grammes. A knowledge of Spanish 
is desirable but not essential. If 
necessary, an Intensive course In 
Spanish oan be arranged. 

One year contract in the first 
instance. 

Salary . £2,760 to £3.750 a year ; 
depending on qualifications and 
experience, subject to British Income 
Tax, plus variable tax-free Foreign 
Service Allowance payable at 

S esent in the range of £1.120 to 
,228 a year depending on marital 
status. Children's allowance. 

Candidates. who should be 
nationals of the United Kingdom 
or the Republic of Ireland, should 
write giving full names and brief 
particulars of qualifications and 
experience, quoting RC 213/190/02 
to: 

A ppoi ntments Officer, 

MlNISTR'ir OF OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 

Eland House, 

Stag Place. 

London. Swl. 


for further 

announcements see pages 
5 and 95 to 98 


University of 
South Wi 


New I 


Wales 


LecturersfSenior Lecturers (two) 
School of Geography 

Applications are invited for appointment 
to the above-mentioned positions. 

Salary: 6A5.400 range 6A7.300 per annum 
(lecturer). IA7.600 range 6A8.760 per 
annum (senior lecturer). Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and 
experience. 

Applications are Invited from economic 
geographers with additional qualifications 
or experience in economics, preference 
may be given to applicants with interests 
in urban geography, Including urban 
land use and planning, the geography 
of marketing and transport, or in 
industrial location. A demonstrated ability 
in the quantitative analysis of locational 
and distributional problems would be 
advantageous, 

It is hoped the successful applicants 
will enter on duty early In 1969. 

Details of appointment, Including 
superannuation, study leave and housing 
scheme, may, be obtained from the 
Association of Commonwealth Universities 
(Branch Offieg), T~ “ 

Pall Mpall, London. 

Applications clow in Australia and 
y M\ October f, JMI. 


, SW1. 


ECONOMICS GRADUATE 

required as trainee by leading Inter¬ 
national economic and flnanciil Journal 
located In the City. Ability to writ* 
clearly and handle figures. Only thea* 
with a good second class nonoun 
degree, or better need apply; Com- 
mencing salary, which will be not km 
than £1,000 p^. 

Write full particulars to Box 2236. 


University of Durham 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Lecturer in Management 
Accounting 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post from graduate account¬ 
ants with industrial experience 
who can accept the challenge of 
teaching their subjects to M.6c. 
and post-experience management 
students. 

This post would be of interest to 
accountants in industry who are 
considering a teaching appointment 
in a University Business School 
as help will be given in obtaining 
training in management teaching 

The salary will be in the range 
£1.470—£2,830 together with mem¬ 
bership of the F8SU scheme 

Further particulars and an appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained from 
the Registrar and Secretary, Uni¬ 
versity of Durham. Old Shire Hall, 
Durham. The closing date for 
applications Is September 30. 


University of Glasgow 

Department of Accountancy 

Applications are invited for appointment 
as Lecturer in the Department of 
Accountancy. The duties will be primarily 
in the field of either managerial accounting 
or accounting theory and financial 
accounting. Salary scale: £1,470 to £2,630 
per annum. Placing on the salary scale 
will be dependent on qualifications and 
previous experience. F8SU. 

Applications (eight copies) ahould be 
lodged, as early as possible, with the 
undersigned from whom further particulars 
may be obtained Appointment will be 
from October 1, 1968, or as may be 
arranged. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHEBON, 
Secretary of the University Court 


NCR requires 


Senior Market Researcher 

to supervise work on product surveys, sales 
statistics and forecasting, retail and 
industrial customer surveys, and site 
assessment surveys 

Basic Requirements 

* Knowledge of market research in 
retailing and/or the business equipment 
industry. 

* Drive and energy to create survey 
techniques and produce results to 
definite deadlines. 

Salary 

Not less than £2,000 p.a. Bonus scheme 
and contributory pension fund. 

Please apply, giving details of experience 
and qualifications, to Mr Q. W. Blackall. 
The National Gash Register Company 
Limited, 206-216 Marylebone Road, London 


University of Glasgow 

Assistant Lectureship in the 
Department of Accountancy 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
as Assistant Lecturer to the Department 
of Accountancy. Appointment la not . 
confined to graduates and applicants witn 



professional 

conMdered. 


,105 to Ll* 340 


iartlculsH 


ifwn uuv 

arranged. 


ROBT. T. HUTCHgjS 

Secretary of the University com* 
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appointments 


department of education and 

SCIENCE 

H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS 
(Further Education) 

Application* are Invited from men and wofnen, preferably under 45, 
for poet* in England a* H.M. Inepectors in the field of Further Education. 

Candidate* should have appropriate educational qualification* as well 
a* teaching and, where relevant, industrial or business experience. A 
broad interest in Further Education is essential, together with specialist 
experience In one or more of the following:— * 

Art (especially Fine Art or Industrial Design) ; Architecture ; Biology ; 
Catering ; Business Studies (especially Economics, Llbrarlanshlp or Account¬ 
ancy) ; Applied Fhyelcs ; Materials Science ; Building Construction ; 
Computing Science : Data Processing ; Management ; Women’s Technical 
Education (especially Home Economics and Public Health Nursing) : 
Social Studies ; Liberal Studies ; Adult Education ; Youth Service. 

Salary scale : £2,300-13,657, currently under review, plus London Weight¬ 
ing where applicable. Appointments may be made above the minimum. 
Higher posts are filled by promotion. 

Application form and further particulars may be obtained from the 
Director of Establishments (H.M.I. 1/6H), Department of Education and 
Science, Curzon Street. London, Wl. 

Closing date for receipt of completed application forms October 24, 1068. 



PHARMACEUTICALS DIVISION 


Opportunity 
in Marketing 
Research 

THE COMPANY 

ICI Pharmaceuticals Division is one of the leading 
companies in the pharmaceuticals industry. 

THE JOB 

Marketing Research is a fully integrated function in 
the marketing of nationally important products. We 
require a research executive, man or woman, to play 
a full part in this varied, interesting and challenging 
work. 

THE SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT 
Will probably be a graduate in Economics or Phar¬ 
macy, but ability, and an analytical mind are more 
important than a particular academic discipline. Ex¬ 
perience in Market Research would be an ad¬ 
vantage. 

THE REWARDS 

An attractive starting salary, excellent employment 
conditions and good career prospects will be offered 
to the right candidate. Where appropriate assistance 
may be granted towards removal expenses. 
LOCATION 

Division Headquarters, in rural Cheshire, 16 miles 
South of Manchester. 

Please write, giving brief details of ege, qualifications end 
experience to: 

C. T. McCombie, Personnel Officer, 

■ ■■ IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
IS9|S9E?9 INDUSTRIES LIMITED, 
wmmmmm PHARMACEUTICALS division, 

awm* to mow** Alderlay Park, Macclesfield, CheshUH. 


RACE RELATIONS BOARD 

PRINCIPAL CONCILIATION OFFICER 
(HOUSING) 

INFORMATION OFFICER 
ASSISTANT RESEARCH OFFICER 

Applications are invited for the following posts at the Race 
Relations Board’s Headquarters : — 

(a) Principal Conciliation Officer (Housing) 

(b) Information Officer 

(c) Assistant Research Officer 
QUALIFICATIONS : 

(a) Training or experience in housing or estate management. 

(b) Training or experience in public relations and journalism. 

(c) Social science degree preferable but not essential; some 
knowledge of statistics desirable. 

SALARY ; At present within the following scales : — 

(a) £2,500 rising by annual increments to a maximum of 
£3,000 

(b) £1,500 rising by annual increments to a maximum of 

£ 2,000 

(c) £900 rising by annual increments to a maximum of £1,600 
Each salary also attracts a London Weighting of £125 per 
annum. 

APPLICATIONS : Write to the Secretary, Race Relations 
Board, 3rd Floor, St. Stephen's House, Victoria Embankment, 
London, SW1 for an application form and further details. 
CLOSING DATE FOR RECEIVING APPLICATION FORMS : 
Friday, September 20, 1968. 


For further announcements 
see pages 
5, 95 to 98 


MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


Head of 

Economic Division 

(£3,625 to £4,625) 

An economist of standing is required for appointment as a 
Senior Economic Adviser in the Government Economic Service. 
He must be 34 or over with experience in an economic advisory 
capacity or in research or in teaching advanced economics. He 
should preferably have published work to his credit. 

The appointment will initially be as head of the General 
Division in the Directorate General of Economic Planning in 
the Ministry of Transport, but the candidate appointed should 
be capable ot taking on responsibilities at the same level else¬ 
where in the Economic Service at a later date. 

The main duties of the head of the General Division involve 
the responsibility for building and calibrating inter-urban 
national transport planning models, which are intended to help 
forecast demand for transport on a geographical basla; aid in¬ 
vestment decisions; and simulate the market for new transport 
technology. A team of mathematicians and economists is 
engaged on this task, which Involves collaboration with other 
Government Departments and British Railways, and requires 
economic and operational research experience. Other duties 
include advising on a wide range of economic policy issues. 

Starting salary will be within the scale £3.625 to £4,625 (at 
present under review). There are prospects of promotion within 
the Government Economic Service or in other fields of Govern¬ 
ment work. The post could be offered either on a permanent 
basis or initially on a five-year contract. 

Selection wUl be by interview probably in mid-October. 

Fuller details of the appointment may be obtained by writing 
to the Civil Service Commission, 23 Savlle Row, London, 
WIX 2AA qtiotinf 623/5. Closing date September 26, 1966. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


Reference Writer on 
Economic Affairs 

Required by the CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION to work In a unit 
responsible for writing reference papers 
ana answering enquiries on United 
Kingdom ana International economic 
and scientific affairs. Qualifications 
Include a university degree in economics 
or a related subject and the 
ability to present factual Information 
clearly and concisely for non-specialist 
readers. The post Is graded Information 
Officer. Salary acoorduig to experience and 
qualiffcauont within the range £1,809 to 

Mid 3 es{’ , bilahm P nt tUnlUei> * or " romotic,n 

Please send postoard for application 
form to Manaegr (PE A/I35/PC), 
Department of Employment and 
Productivity. Professional and Executive 
■ Register. Atlantic House, Parrlngdon Street, 
London, EC4. Closing date for completed 
forms September 10, 1968. 

For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 95 to 97 

The University of Hull 

Department of Economics 
and Commerce 

Applications are Invited for a 
Research Assistantshlp In Economics 
tenable from October 1, 1988 or 
such date as may be arranged, for 
work with the Professors of 
Economics and other senior staff In 
the Department. A good Honours 
graduate In Economics, preferably 
with some training In Economic 
Statistics, Is required. 

Salary Scale : £840—£1,050 or 
£1,050—£1,315 per annum 
with FSSb benefits. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the undersigned to 
whom applications (five copies) 
should be sent by September 14, 
1988. 

W. D. CRAIG, 
REGISTRAR. 


University of Auckland 
New Zealand 

Department of Economics 

The University invites Immediate 
applications for permanent positions in 
the Department of Economics from laic 
1968 or early 1969- Some temporary 
appointments may be available. 

Vacancies are for ASSOCIATE- 

IMjtWsS ?and SENiOR ^LECTURERS 
within the range of 9NZ3.000 x 6NZ200— 
9NZB.400 p.a. according to qualifications 
and experience. (Note : |NZ1=|A1 
8US1.20; Stg. 9/4d.) 

For those appointed to permanent 
positions, generous provision Is made for 
fares and removal expenses and for 
return fares on an approved basis after 
five years’ service. For temporary 
appointments, approved return fares may 
be paid. There Is also a good super¬ 
annuation scheme, which can be linked 
with F88U rights, and a scheme 
for a subsidised etudy leave. 

Special qualifications in Managerial 
Economics, Econometrics, Macro-economics, 
Economic History or Aslan Economics 
would be an advantage, but there are 
also vacancies for general economists. 
Candidates may be of any nationality but 
oMEngSu& * flucnt 111)11 * ffl clent command 

The University is ths largest In New 
Zealand with a roll in 1988 of 7,562 
students, sn increase of 14 per cent over 
1967. The Department of Economics has 
a roll of 592 students, an 'increase of 
32 per cent over 1967. Teaching loads 
in the Department are adjusted so as to 
allow reasonable time for research and 
there are good library as well as 
computational faculties. 


Further information may be obtained 
from the Registrar, or from the Head 
of the Department, Professor O. G. p, 
Slmkinrthe University of Auckland. 

58S wieti to* send Immediate applications 
should include a curriculum vitae, list 
of publications and names and addressee 
of two or three confidential referees 
(who may be requested to write i 
to the Registrar or Professor 8 
They should also include the fu 
dates and places of birth of themselves, 
their wives and oUlaren. a recent 
medical certificate and a mail pjk J 
graph. Candidates in the United Kingdom 
and Africa should Mad an 
lal copy of application to the 
•tary-Oeneral. Association of Gun 
on wealth Universities (Branch Office), 


•tary-Oeneral. Association of Co 

'ajd^nusnai 


University of Queensland 

BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 

Leclurer in Economics 

The University invites applications for 
the position of Lecturer *tn the Department 
I of Economics An applicant should 
i have an honours or higher degree in 
Economics and experience in university 
teaching and research. Applications will 
be especially welcome from persons with 
interests In the history of economic 
thought, labour economics or econometrics, 
but a background in one of these fields 
Is not essential. The successful applicant 
will be expected to participate in the 
undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
programme of the department, to supervise 
selected student thesis-writers, and to 
maintain an active programme of research. 
As far as possible his teaching 
responsibilities will be related to his 
particular fields of Interest. 

The salary range for a Lecturer Is 
6A5.400-4XIA250. 3x$A300-IA7.300 per 
annum. 

The University provides Superannuation 
similar to FSSU. Housing Assistance, 
Study Leave and Travel Grants. 

Addltlonsl Information and application 
forms will be supplied upon request 
to ths Secretary-General. Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Pall Mall, 
London, 8W1. 

Applications close in London and 
Brisbane on October 4, 1966. 


The Delta 

Group of Companies 

Market Research 
Assistant 

Applications 1 are Invited from male 
or female candidates for a post in 
the Market Research Department 
baaed on offices about two miles 
from the centre of Walsall- 

The successful applicant lor this 
appointment will oe engaged In 
detailed market studies relating to 
ths Company’s existing products and 
to new products, and will also take 
part In the continuing study of 
the Implications for product policy 
of new materials and technology. 
The work will Involve desk 
research, field surveys, forecasting 
and report writing, and there wifi 
be ample scope for individual 
initiative. The successful applicant 
will have a good economics or 
commerce degree, or have com¬ 
pleted a postgraduate course in 
economics. In addition applicants 
should have at least two years’ 
experience of industrial or consu¬ 
mer market research, either in 
industry or In an agency. 

Delta Is one of the foremost 
manufacturers of non-ferrous 
metals In this country. It also 
manufactures a wide range of 
other products and has substantial 
overseas interests. 

The salary for this appointment 
will be in accordance with age and 
experience but within the range 
£1.250-£1,760 p.a. There Is a con¬ 
tributory pennon and life assurance 
scheme, and projects in this large 
and rapidly expanding Group are 
good. 

Applications should be addressed 


Mr A. Constant, 

The Delta Metal Company, 
Delta Works, 

Dartmouth Street, 
Birmingham. 7. 


HOTELS OVERSEAS 


University of Glasgow 

DEPARTMENT OF ACCOUNTANCY 

Business Finance 

Applications are Invited for appointment 
as Lecturer in the Department of 
Accountancy. The duties will be primarily 
In the field of business finance in which 
near courses are being developed. Salary 
scale: £1,470 to £2,630 per annum; placing 
on the salary scale will be dependent on 
guahflcatlons and previous experience. 

Appointment will be from October 1, 

1968, or as may be arranged. 

Applications (eight copies) should be 
lodged, as early as possible, with the 
undersigned from whom further particulars 
may be obtained. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court. 


Hampshire County 
Counoil 

Statistical Officer—Education 
Department 

Applications are invited for the 
post of Statistical Officer in the 
Planning and Statistics Section 
dealing with school development in 
this rapidly expanding rnunty 
Salary within the range £1.780- 
£2,170. 

The Section Is currently concerned 
with Secondary Reorganisation. 
Major School Building Programmes 
Town Planning Maps and Land 
Requisition. 

Men and Women with statistical 
experience who have graduated or 
have an appropriate professional 
qualification will be preferred, but 
consideration will also be given 
to teachers with an aptitude for 
figures 

Application forms returnable by 
September 28th, and further par¬ 
ticulars may be obtained from the 
Clerk of the County Council, Dept. 
SA 1170/78. The Castle, Winchester. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
REPLY SERVICE 

In common with other news pa peri 
we should like to advise readers of 
our Confidential Box Number Heply 
Service. 

Readers wishing to meke use of 
this service should enclose their 
reply (addressed to the appropriate 
Box Number) in an envelope 
addressed to 

Confidential Reply Service, 

The Economist, 

26 St. James's Street. 

London, SW1. 

and liat the companies to which 
they do not wish it to be eent. 
All lettere which are not forwarded 
to the advertiser are destroyed. 
The Economist makes no charge 
for this service. 


FOLLOW THE SUN to the 
HOTEL DONA FILIPA, Algarve, Portugal. 

The Hotel, set in pine woods, overlooks a wide 
sandy beach. There is a superb 18-hole golf course 
(9 holes until September) and a heated swimming 
pool. 131 bedrooms with private bath. £35 V form 
deduction for a two-week stay. 

What a wonderful way to weather the winter. 

Inquiries to 81 Piccadilly. Wl. Tel.: 01 - 48 S 1846 
or to your travel agent. 

A HOTEL IN THE TRUST HOUSES GROUP. 


tae» 

where you can write, study or browieU 

K ice? Then write to Bt. Delnlol’s Libra* 
warden, Chaster. 


33% CAPITAL GROWTH In 8 months 
Mutual Fund baaed Nassau. No taxes. 
Accept deposits excess $1,000. Ideal u 
those outside UK currency restrictions 
Dynamic Management. Box 8341, 
Trlservlce, 4 pi. Cirque, 1204 Geneva, 
Switzerland. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Econ.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the Unlvtriiti 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship 
Law, Oostlng, Banking, insurance. 
Marketing, G.C.E. and many (non-exam.) 
courses in business subject) including ths 
Stockbrokers’ and Stockjobbers' count. 

Write today for details or advice, statins 
subjects in which Interested, to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. G92). St. Albans, 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, 

London, EC4. Tel.: 01-248 6874. 

(Founded 1910.) 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for G.C.E. "O” and 
“A" (all Boards) London Univ., 

B.Sc. Econ. B.A., B.Sc., LL.B.. also 
Diplomas. Certificates. Bar. Bonkers, 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., LL.B., 
Dept. P.17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <E*t.iW 


A PROFESSIONAL BUSINESS 


QUALIFICATION FOR YOU 


Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries 

Corporation of Secretaries 
NEW HOME STUDY COURSE 
WITH PERSONAL TUITION 
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Mount Street Wl 


SHOWROOM 

with ancillary offices 

TO LET 

in superb prestige block 
IDEAL SITE FOR: 
Government Trade Centre 
Prestige Showroom 
Airline or Tourism Offices 
Organisation front Office 


Sole agents: 

JONES, LANG, WO OTTO N 

58 St. James's Street, London. SW1 
Telephone 01 -493 6040 

ANTHONY LIPTON & CO., 

1 Balfour Place. Park Lane. London, Wl 
Telephone 01-499 7333 


March 7 , 1968: We warned “expect substantial decline in 
copper prices. vt 


Feb. 9,1968: “expect renewed upward price pressures and 
newhighs." 

May 1968: ^expect major top around 2.60 in terms of 
Sept. '68 N. Y. future followed by significant price 
decline." 

PLATINUM... 

September 1967: Major trend up. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price projections 
on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa . .. 
For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currently serving a number of the world’s 
largest corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 



35th Year World Wide Servlet 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Ms. it Mntrlit CumMHj Ciiy. 

122 E. 42 * St, Nw Ysrt, N.Y. 1 N 17 
CiMt: ECtNMMM 


TO 
YOU 


223 d° ors are always open 

At Kyowa Bank, just walk right in. You won’t 
find simply another banking facility, but a 
customer-centered all-around service. 

Kyowa keeps close and practical contact 
with, every field of Japenese business and 
industry. And through Its extensive network 
of 222 Ranches—the largest operated, by any 1 
single Japanese bink — Kyowa offers service f 
designed to provide the easterner With the 1 
broadest range of opportunities In business. . 


THE ilVOWA BANK, LIMITED 

4-1, 1 Jjmuuouehi, CMyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japin ‘ .] 



S’: 


Ouch! Not, however, one of the problems you a tt most likely to 
encounter in your attempts to master a new language. Your 
main need will be for practical experience of pronunciation 
and inflection, to get the feel of the language as it is spoken by 
its native users. 

This is where an Eddystone shortwave receiver can be of 
such value. Tune in to a broadcast from the country of your 
choice-you’ll find it difficult at first, perhaps, to follow the 
direction of the dialogue but slowly first the general sense, and 
then the subtleties, of what is being said will become clear. And 
remember, you are not listening to a conversation, teacher or a 
gramophone record, but to people addressing you as one of 
themselves. 

, Qpitt an ^chfevempnt. isp’t it ? Find out how 
v much ait Eddystone shortwavereceiver can do for 
you by asking you* Eddystpne distributor for full 
details<*bywriiAfta*. i flW 

Eddystone Rndk Limited^ Eddystone Works, Alvtckurth Rd , 

Birmingham p. THeyhon* Telex: 
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CATER RYDER 

AND 

COMPANY LIMITED 

Discount Bankers 

Capital and Reserves exceed £7,500,000 

Discounters of Bank Bills and 
Fine Trade Bills 

Dealers in short-term 
British Corporation Bonds 

38 LOMBARD STREET 
LONDON, EC 3 


We're the University of London 
Atlas Computing Service. 

We can help you. Now. Whether 
you've your own computer or not. 

Our massive reserve capacity 
solves your peak loading problems. 

We offer you program workshop 
facilities.special package programs 
or complete start-to-finish services. 

Also exceptionally good training 
and appreciation courses. 

Find out more. Fill in the coupon 
or phone 01-387 3421. 

(Ask for the Services Manager.) 


QSMtki University of London 
QS ay Atlas Computing Service 

tSTa 39 Gordon Square. London WC1. 

Please send me full details of the Atlas Computing Service 

Name_Position- 

Company--- - — 

Address__ 





UNDER? 

8 Old Jewry, E.C.2 

You'll find us right here in London at your service; we can 
help you with information on all aspects of Australia. 

You want to know more about markets, economic 
conditions, fend opportunities for trade and investment? 
Our knowledge of these matters is extensive, first hand and 
up-to-date, and our complete range of banking services 
is at the disposal of all who may find them helpful.' 

Your enquiries are invited. 

Commonwealth Trading 
Bank of Australia 


, ^ , whiaf London Office: 8 Old Jewry. London. E.C.2 
L*ftffice: Box 2719, G.P 0.. Sydney. NSW. 2001. Australia 


WORTH £1140 


If you pay income tax at the full Mandard rate and undertake by 
Deed of Covenant to pay the Imperial Cancer Research Fund a 
stated annual subscription for not less than 7 years, the Fund is 
able to recover the tax paid on such donations. At today's 
rate of tax every £1 you covenant 
is worth £1.14.0 to the Fund. It's as / 
easy to arrange as a Banker's Order. 

Help to speed the vital work of 
Cancer Research. 

• 

Wrilfi for further information to: 

A. DICKSON WRIGHT, ESQ., MS, FRCS 


MPERML CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND 

■j •, flxn.Mi , . 

fJMOOUTS INN.FIEI'OS. L0N00N, W.C.2 



tht ULU, ihHWhl * 
Itenirt tan fid* ntj 00 * 


.per. AuthorUed u Second Glue Mali. Poet Office Dept., 
& Economist newspaper Ltd., at SB Bt James’s Street. 


Ottawa. Printed in England by Electrical Preae Limited (Web-Offeet Division), Harlow 
London. 8 W.i Telephone: 01-830 B1IB. Postage on this Issue • UK Td , Overseas ( 
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STOCK PRICES AND YIELDS 



Prices. 1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stacks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 


4.196B 

week 

4 



Banks ft Other Financial 



259** 

222 

Algement Bk. 

8? 

4 l'« 

5 8 

59 3 

45-5 

Amtterdam-Rot. 

4-0-4 

4 7 

94/9 

3£ 

Aust. ft N.Z. Bk. 

B7/3 

- 6d 

2-8 

3170 

B. da Soc. Gen. 

Fr.B.3l 60 

- 10 

3 6 

S3*. 

60 

B. of America 

•77 

-2 

2-9 

165/- 

94/6 

B. of Ireland 

156/3 

M/3 

2 3 

£7*! 

£5 

B. of Montreal 

£7*« 

2-8 

92/- 

65/9 

B. of N.S. Wiles 

M/- 

+5/6 

22 

101/- 

80/6 

B. of Scotland 

too/- 

-1/- 

3-6 

2965 

2404 

B. Bruxelles 

Fri.2920 

3-6 

251 

190 

B. do Paris P.B. 

Fr.195-1 

+2-6 

4-4 

96/6 

67 J1 

Barclays 

87/6 

+2/3 

3-4 

66/6 

59/9 

49/9 

41/9 

Barclays DCO 

BOLSA 

s». 

M3 

4 3d 

3-5 

3 5 

16/6 

9/7*. 

Bowmaker 

T 

4 I0*xl 

SO 

£9V 

l5'*i* 

Can. Imp. Com. 


2 4 

79/6 

78/3 

65/3 

Chartered Bank 

76/9 

75/3 

+3d 

3 9 

45/6*4 

Charterhouse Grp. 

—9d 

4-0 

87'. 

61'. 

Chua Manhattan 

•78*. 

-S 

3-0 

277 

164't 

Commerzbank 

0.266*1 

-5*. 

3 0 

133 

100 

Crodlt Comdal. 

Fr. 121 

+8 3 

3 3 

577 

481 

Credit Fonder 

Fr.54l 

-3 

3 1 

3570 

1970 

Credit SuIsks 

Fr.S.3550 

+80 

2 0 

252 

221 

Credltenstalt 

%250 

+ 10 

4-0 

334 8 

184*. 

Deutsche Sank 

6.325*. 

-5*. 

2 5 

Wh 

173*. 

Dresdner Bank 

D.30I 

6*. 

2 7 

81 

55 

First Nat. City 

•73*4 

1 

2 7 

SI/9 

33/9 

Himbros 

46/6 

... 

2 6 

23/3 

14/9 

Hill, Samuel 

23/3 

£11*4 

+ l/l't 

2 6 

£11'. 

£8*. 

Hongk'g. ft Sh. 

I- *4 

4 8 

73/3 

56/6 

Kayser Ullmann 

73/3 

+2/3 

3-4 

«/- 

25/9 

Klalnwort Ben. 

41/6 

t 6d 

2 7 

6450 

4400 

Kredlatbank 

Fr.B.6450 

f 280 

2 2 

203 

125 f 

Kundenkredlt 

D.I85 

.-1 

4-0 

1222 

1092 

Lambert L'lnd. 

Fr.B.1138 

+ 14 

4 8 

73/3 

52/9 

16/8*4 

Lloyds 

68/- 

+2/9 

3 4 

38/3 

Lombard Banking 

Z: 

+ 1/- 

2 6 

66*. 

45 

Manuf's Hanover 1 rust 

-2 


34/6 

26/- 

Martins 

33/3 

f4'*d 

2 2 

64200 

62,700 

Mediobanca 

L.76,550 

-200 

1-4 

32/- 

19/10*. 

Mercantile Cred. 

32/1'. 

4 4*«d 

3.5 

164/- 

77/- 

Mercury Secs. 

Midland 

164/- 

+27/- 

1-3 

87/- 

61/3 

BI/3 


3 4 

15/- 

9/2*4 

Minster Auet. 

14/3* 

3 5 

71/- 

36/8*. 

Montague Trust 

65/9 


1 5 

126*. 

93 

Morgan Guaranty 

*117*. 

-2*4 


7'/- 

47/- 

Nat. ft Qrlndlayi 

65/9 


4 1 

3 50 

2-80 

Nat. Austra. 

•A3-17 

+0 03*. 

31 

2I/4S 

20/- 

Nat. Com. Grp. 

20/9 

46d 

3 6 


70/6 

Nat. Watt. 

78/- 

4 2 /- 

3 5 

148 

129 

Norsk. Cradltbk. 

%'43 

1 

6 1 

£ll'u 

£6*. 

Royal Canada 

£l0*i» 


2 3 

89/3 

53/- 

Schrodars 

89/3* 

|9d 

1-6 

•4,0 7 5 

12.800 

Sodtte General 

Fr.B.13,700 100 

3 9 


69/3 

Standard Bank 

88/9 

-3d 

3 9 

432 

335 

Sues 

Fr.366 9 

-41 

3-4 

3265 

2385 

Swiss Bank 

Fr .5.3265 

f 200 

2-1 

5360 

1890 

Union Bsnk 

Fr.S.S360 

+ 380 

1-4 

ft* 

46/6 

Union Discount 

72/3 

3d 

4 2 

26/9 

16/6 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

26/- 

1 3d 

3 9 

1IBO 


Insurance 




704 

Allianz Verslch. 

%I070 

-13 

1-7 

39.090 

41.005 

Au. Generali 

L.58,210 

-650 

0-9 


49/6 

Comm. Union 

59/9 

... 

4 2 


79/6 

Eagle Star 

88/6 

+ijr 

3 3 


113/9 

Eqult. ft Law Lire 

217/6 

+ 17/4 

1-9 


27/6 

Gen. Accident 

35/- 

-6d 

2 8 


35/- 

Guardian 

38/- 

-3d 

3 3 

$[- 

3? 

Legal ft General 

44/6 

+9d 

2 2 

7l3*. 

Nat. Nedrlandn. 

%692 

-II 

2-6 

BS/— 

£10*. 

Sf- 

Pearl 

Phoenix 

«/-• 

£9 

44/- 
4 *14 

2 8 

3 9 


44/3 

Prudential ‘A’ 

67/9 

46/7'» 

♦ 3d 

2 1 

% 

446 

Royal 

Pul 

4-3 

92/6 

Royal Exchange 

93/9 

-J b 

4-0 

Sr 

59/6 

Sun AlUanca 

65/- 

-9d 

4-2 

119 

100 

Tilsho Mar. ft F. 

Y.I08 

+2 

SI 

233 

135 

Tokio Marine 

Y.I96' 


2-8 

St 

17J9 

Vehicle ft Gen. 

m 

... 

3-2 

3725 

Zurich Ini. 

Fr.S.5175 

-50 

2-8 

HE- 

IS/9 

\4b 

Breweries, Etc. 

Allied Breweries 

19/10*. 

16/1*. 



ST* 

Bass, Gharrington 

+.3d 

4-8 


173 

Bois N.V. 

FI.2I7 

-3 

3 0 


23/4*. 

19/3 

Courage. B. ft S. 

2? 

+3d 

4-3 

Distillers 

5&4 

+ \h 

4-1 


36*. 

DlstllL Seagrams 

-»e . 

2 3 


MO 600 

T St 

St T 

44*. 36’« 

78/6 61/4*. 

170/- 89/- 

47/- 31/- 

21/4'. 16/6 

12 /- 91 - 


2875 2050 

33'. 28*4 

25-00 15-00 

131-9 80 2 


I76*i II s * 

221 109*4 


Dortmund Union 

Guinness 

Helneken 

rov 

Kirin Breweries 
Nte. Distillers 
Scottish ft Nswc. 
Sth. African 8r. 
Truman. Hanbry. 
Watney, Mum 
Whitbread ‘A* 


Building ft Building Ms 

Ascot Portland 75, 

BPB Industries 35, 

Cementation 12 

Ciments Lafarge Fr 

Clmlttries Brlq. Fr 

R. Costaln 21, 

Eng. China Clays 45 

Int. Paints 65 

Italoemenci L.. 

J. Laing A* 19 

London Brick 22 

Marlay Tilo 29, 

Redland Hldgs. 22 

Rugby Portland 25, 

Tarmac 59 

Taylor Woodrow 39 

Vanasta 7/5 

G. Wimpay 51, 

Catering, Hotels, Etc 
Assoc. Brit. Pic. 43, 

ATV A 1 40, 

Butlln's 5 1* 

CBS $4 

Fortes 'A' 30, 

Granada ‘A* 65, 

Grand Metrop. 18, 

Lyons ‘A’ 91 

Mecca ‘A’ 17 

Trust Houses 18 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright A W. 
Amar. Cyanamld. 
Badlsche Anllin 
Bayar 

CIBA (Buie) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Fisons 

General Aniline 
Hoechst 

Hoffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Inds. 
Monsanto 
Montecatlni-Edls. 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfliar 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

Sc. Gobaln 
Takada Chemical 

Coal ft Steel 
Arbcd 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Denaln Ingwy. 
Flnslder 
Fried. Krupp 
Gelsertklrcnener 

sssr-* 


RhdnstaU 
Thyssen Huette 
Ugtna Kuhlman 
Union Steel S.A. 
U.S.Stedl 
Uslnor 


L.I30I 

-II 

3 8 

22/3 

... 

3 3 

*29*. 

+*. 

4-3 

D.249 


4 0 

D.2I0*. 

6 

3-0 

Fr.S.B770 

-30 

1 1 

•77*s 

+6*. 

3 1 

•160** 

+5V 

3 1 

60/3 

f 9d 

3 5 

•25*. 

+*4 

1-6 

D.269 9 

—12 1 

3 7 

Fr.S. 139,900-1-100 

0-5 

74/6 

+2/9 

3-4 

48/- 

+ 1/9 

2 7 

30/-* 

-3d 

2 9 

L.I080 

- 12 *. 

SI 

3 Iff 

-5 

f*. 

5 0 

Fr.153 

+2 

5 1 

Fr.B.2780 

... 

4 3 

Fr.139 

+'» 

3 8 

Y.252 

-9 

3-0 

Fr.B.2600 

-60 

4-9 

•29*. 

+’. 

5 4 

SA.20 40 

-1-7 

6 7 

Fr.94 

-0 1 

L.576 

-6 

7 0 

%I62 

8 

6-2 

22 

+-9*. 

2 5 


3-7 

%I63 

-3*. 

3 6 

Si 15 2 

-0-3 

3 5 

%I64 

-4*. 

4 3 

& 

-IV 

... 

-6V 

4-0 

FrJ299 

-1-2 

5-7 

Ss 

+” 

3 7 
6-1 

Fr.62-8 

-0-2 

4 5 


Electrical* Radio 

A. E.G. %543 

ASEA Kr.275 

Am. Tel. A Tel. 153*. 

B. I.C.C. 89/8 

Brown Boverl 'A' Fr 5.2! 

C. G.E. Fr.409 

C.S.F. Fr.70- 1 

Chloride Electric 18/1V 

Comsat 149*. 

Dacca 180/- 

E.M.I. 45/- 

Electrolux 'B' Kr.25l 

English Electric 68/9 

L.M. Erfccson 'B' Kr.264 

Gen. Electric $8J*t 

Gen. Electric Co. 134/3 

Gen. Tel. ft Elec. MO 
Hitachi Y.I22 

Hoover 'A' 55/3 

I.B.M. 1339 

Int. Computers 51/6 

Int. Tel. ft Tel. 856*. 

Machines Bull Fr.BI*. 

Musushlu Y.375 

Philips Lmp. Wks. 180/- 

Plessey 35/lO*i 

RCA $46% 

Radlffuskm 21/9 

Reyrolle Parsons 74/- 

Siamens D.327 

Sony Y.I06C 

Sperry Rend S47*. 

Thomson-Houst. Fr.76 

Thorn Electrical 75/3 

Western Union 837*4 

Westinhse. El. 874*. 

Engineering 

Acrow 'A' 41/- 

Allied Iron 27/4*. 

Atlu Copco Kr.187 

B.S.A. 36/6 

Babck. ft Wilcox 39/3 

Broom A Wade 39/9 

John Brown 60/- 

Cohen 600 18/7*. 

Coventry Gauge 25/- 

Davy Ain more 20/1 O '1 

Delta Metal 19/3*4 

Damag %3S5 

8. Elliott 30/4V 

Firth Clevaland 21/6 

Guest. K. ft N. 92/6* 

Gutehoffngi. H. %4IS 

Head Wrlghtson IT/— 

Alfred Herbert 47/6 

I.M.I. 14/6 

Inter. Combstn. 9/1*. 

Kullager *B' Krl73 

MAN. %5I2 

Mathar ft Platt 68/6 

Maul Box 58/- 

Mitsublshl Heavy Y.82 

Morgan Crucible 74/9 

Padilnay Fr.178 

Renold 56/- 

:arck 1779 

Simon Englng. 37/3 

Stavelev Ind. 32/7*. 

Stone-Platt 12/4'a 

John Thompson 15/6 

Tube Investments 72/6 

Vickers 40/- 

Thos. W. Ward 64/6 

Wellman Eng. 10/7*. 

Pood, Pharmaceuticals - 
AMled Suppliers 58/3 

Aspro-Nlcnolu 41/- 

Au. Brit. Foods 13/5*4 

Assoc. Fisher let 9/6 

Avon Products SI 20*. 

Baechem Group 45/3 

Beghln Fr£2 

Bovril SI/S 

Brooke Bond *B' 18/9*4 

Cadbury's 55/- 

CoIg.’Palmollve S45'i 

Col. Sugar Ref. IA.5-1 


.Stock Prices end Yields complied with help from Messrs. Vickers da Costa ft Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fanner ft Smith; Yamakhl Securities Co.; end the First Boston Corporation. Yield In brackets Ison fbrecaK dividend, 
dividend. || Ex capitalisation. 1 Ex rights. t & •»- <«) New Stock, (f) Flat yield. (h) After Zambian tax. <l) To kMst data, (n) Interim since reduced or paned. | The net redemption 


W* show for tax at Bs. Mr* L 
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Prices* 1 

968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 


4, 1968 

week 

4 

16/3 

10/3 

Express Dry. 'A* 

Fitch Lovell 

14/2*4 

+3»4d 

3 9 

iJK* 

7075 

10/3*4 

15/4'* 

... 

2 7 

2430 

Geijy 

Fr.S.6810 

-10 

0 6 

93’a 

65** 

General Foods 

882 

- 'j 

2 9 

42'* 

26 

General Mills 

S38*. 

4-1*4 

2-1 

82/3 

65*. 

at 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

X. 

3d 

I '. 

19 

2-3 

38/4'* 

1770 

31/- 

Horllcks 

38/4'* 

I l/l'i 

3 9 

1314 

L'OresI 

Fr.1705 

+ II 

0 9 

11.050 

6401 

Motta 

L.6650 

- 165 


3480 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S.3080 

40 

V 8 

167 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.154 

4 2’. 

... 

IOO'i 

8I*« 

Procter Gamble 

$93 

-*. 

2 6 

45/6 

29/- 

Ranks*Hovls 

43/9 

54/6 


4-1 

55/3 

36/- 

Reckltt 6 Colm. 

1 9d 

2 9 

» 

6/- 

Rost Group 

9/7'* 

- I'ad 

2 0 

6300 

Sandoz 

Fr.S.79S0 

1 70 

1 4 

26/- 

17/10'. 

12/4'. 

Schweppes 

23/9 

l l/Mwd 

3 1 

21/- 

Spiders 

20/10'* 

HO'id 

3 3 

39/6 

32/9 

13/4'. 

feta 8 Lyle 

36/ 

-3d 

5 5 

20/- 

Unlgarr 

18/6 

+ 4'.d 

3 9 

84/- 

43/9 

Unilever 

77/6 

.1/9 

1 9 

295/- 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

251/3 

-1/3 

2 6 

50/* 

27/6 

United Biscuits 

47/6 


2 7 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7'. 

I7/9*. 

Assoc. Enginrg 

24/7'. 

-+ 10'id 

3 2 

h/9 

11/7 1 . 

BLMC 

14/2*4 

+ 6»4d 

3 5 

a? 1 * 

53*4 

Boeing 

$55*. 

-2'4 

... 

45*4 

36'. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

$43*« 


2 7 

69*b 

48 7 . 

Chrysler 

$65'. 

+-'• 

3 1 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.l 18 

-0-5 


917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

V? 

23 

2-2 

37/6 

22/1 

Dowty Group 

6d 

2 8 

Si; 

34/9 

2673 

Dunlop 

Flat 


! + 

2 9 
4-2 

St 

26/- 

Ford (BDR) 

29/6 

+9d 

3 5 

46'a 

Gen. Dynamics 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyear 

$48'* 

+ '• 

21 

se 

39/3 

46*. 

X 

-43d 

+2 

3 6 

2 6 

64/9 

39/9 

23/5'. 

Hawker Slddeley 

63/1’. 

+ 3d 

3-8 

47/- 

Honda (EDR) 

40/6 


2 6 

190 

105 

Komitzu 

Y.I89 

-r8 

4 0 

59», 

40*. 

Lockheed 

$55*. 

+ ■*4 

... 

58/6 

43/4*. 

J. Lucas 

58/6 

4-6/6 

2 9 

20'. 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

$C.I6'* 

4*4 

.. 

57*. 

44*. 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mkhelln 'B' 

$46'* 

4l** 

... 

894 

696 

Fr.BI7 

-38 

1 5 

276 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.26I 

-2 

3 1 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Pirelll-Spa 

Fr.136 2 

-3 7 

4-4 

4230 

3210 

1.3461 

-27 

3 2 

54/- 

10/9 

32/6 

42/!'. 

5/3 

Rolls-Royce 

Rooces Mtrs. 'A' 

ilk 

-4 9d 

4-6 

17/4'. 

Smiths Indust. 

27/6 


2 9 

502 

400 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

%4I5 

715 

2 6 

375 

268 

Toyota Motors 

Y.369 

1 7 

2 2 

82 T « 

59 

United Aircraft 

$61 

l I'. 


639*4 

280 

Volkswagen 

%578 

12'. 

3 5 

289 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.276 

7 

1 3 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

22/1*. 

, 10'id 

2-5 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

17/6 

| l'.d 

3 1 



Office Equip., Photo. 


2 7 

263 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.225 

-4 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$80 

■4 2 

1-4 

304 

128 

Fuji Photo 

T.277 

-8 

2 7 

1768 

IZ06 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.1656 

+ 6 

3 0 

61/- 

41/3 

Gestetner ‘A* 

58/6 

Y.2B2 

43d 

1 5 

300 

161 

Nippon Optical 

4-3 

2-1 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Pnv 

L.3I09 

-30 

2 7 

& 

25/6 

230*. 

Ozalld 

Xerox 

Sg. 

$278*. 

t 6d 

l I'* 

3 5 
0-6 



Paper A Publishing 

51/- 


4 9 

56/3 

44/- 

Bowater Paper 

-6d 

23/- 

15/- 

British Printing 

19/9 

4- Med 

3-8 

41/- 

SC 

Bunzl Pulp & r. 

39/9 

> 3d 

1 7 

54*» 

Crown Zeller 

$5S*4 

4*4 

4 2 

35/3 

24/7'. 

DRG 

33/9 

17/4’. 

- tO'ad 

3 9 

l9/l*i 

11/6 

15/6 

Int. Publishing 


5 2 

6/10'. 

Invereik Paper 

9/4'. 

+3d 

1 4 

26'* 

17*4 

MacMillan Bl. P. 

$024*4 

4-'4 


55'. 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$42 

- 4 -'. 

i"7 

29/- 

16/6 

News of the Wld. 

28/3 

f9d 

5 6 

28/9 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

28/6 

-43d 

3 5 

34/6 

23/3 

Penguin Pub. 

34/6 

4 6d 

1 7 

48/6 

34/6 

Reed Paper 

48/- 


5 2 

46/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith ‘A 1 

43/- 

1/3 

4 2 

28/- 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

27/4*. 


5 1 

67/6 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

63/6 


3 1 

11/3 

7/4'i 

Property 

Capital ft Counties 

10/10*. 

-3*4d 

3 2 

48/9 

32/6 

City Centre Prp. 

48/6* 

VI/3 

3 2 

T 

58/- 

City Lon Rl Prp. 
Hammerins. ‘A’ 

75/9 

4-3d 

4-0 

42/6 

73/6 

i- Mid 

1 4 

25/9 

I7/0*. 

Land Securities 

23/7*. 


2 8 

36/1'. 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

35/3 

10/11*4 

7 Mid 

5 2 

11/6 

7/l'i 

Lon. March. Secs. 

4 I'ad 

3 4 

23/3 

14/6 

Metropolitan Eit ft Pty20/I't 

OVd 

3 0 

26/9 

20/- 

16/9 

St. Martini 

24/7'* # 

- 1 'id 

3-6 

1 l/4'i 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

18/9 

Li84 75 

- Mad 

(2 6) 

633 

470 

S. G. Immobllilre 

-3 75 

4 2 

62/6 

41/6 

Stock Convenn. 

59/3 

43d 

0 9 



Airlines* Shipping 



33 

24'. 

American Airlines 

$25*4 

-41 *4 

... 

46/- 

15/- 

Anglo Nornesi 

40/- 

41/- 

1 3 

36/6 

23/l'i 

Brit, ft Comm. 

36/6 

-1 1 /- 

3-4 

19/9 

ll/P. 

M/4'i 

Cammed Laird 

19/9 

38/6 

-r 1/2*4 

3 1 

40/- 

Cunard 

4-5/- 

3-9 

47/3 

22/10*1 

fWness Wlthyj 
Harland A Woflf , 

47/3 

18/3 

+8/3 

4-2 

1590 

IMO 

iapan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I540 

7 140 

V-9 

415 

167-5 

aiei 

42 1 

3 9 

r*6 

80 

Lufthansa 

ST 

-3 

4-8 

lot¬ 

St 

Ocean Steamship 

+ 1/3 


Pan American 

$21*4 


1-8 

to 

28/9 

P. ft O. Defd. 

47/- 

+ 4/9 

4 2 

■i m , 

Ji? 

Swan, Hunter 

M/l 

+9d 

4-2 

Ip 1 

Swissair (Bearer) 

Fr.S.830 

”20 

1-4 

,m ' 

35 

TWA 

$37*4 

4 *• 

2 7 

ill 

34*i 

United Airlines 

$36*. 

+ f e 

... 


Prices, 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price. 

Chang* 

Yield 

High 

Low 

ftpeka 

ft. 

on 

weak 

5- 



Store* 




699 

30/1 •* 

438 

21/1*. 

20/M. 

Bijenkorf 

Boots Pure Drug 


+ 16'. 

+ I0'ad 

2 8 
2-4 

29/1'. 

Brit. Home Strs. 

2B/I'i 

t 10'ad 

3 5 

25/9 

19/- 

British Shoe 

25/6 

... 

3-9 

29/6 

39/3 

22/3 

T 

Montague Burton 
Dabcnnams 

29/6 

36/7*1 

+-3/3 

+ 10'id 

3 4 

5 5 

197 

Galenas Lafayette 

Fr.163-7 

-1-3 

21 

565 

274 

Galerlaa Pracdos 

W 

-4 

3-4 

SC 

49/3 

Grattan Were. 


2 4 

26'* 

G. T. A. ft P. 

$30*. 

5 2 

66/9 

49/4*a 

GUS ‘A 1 

65/7'i 

1 7* id 

2-9 

SE* 

20/1'. 

2208 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 

29/7’a 

Fr.B.3325 

iSfi 

4 6 

19/10'. 

11/9 

Int. Stores 

%87° 

... 

3 2 

878 

461 

Karstadt 

8 

2-1 

694*. 

385 

Kaufhof 

%687 

-7'i 

2 3 

1173 

826 

La Radoute 

Fr.l 165 

-6 

1 6 

400*4 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.375'4 

-8'. 

2 1 

58/9 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

58/9 

+3/9 

2 7 

36 

22*. 

Montgomery W. 

MyerEmporium 

$37'i 


2 7 

5 36 

2 79 

$A.4-98 

-0 04 


182*. 

160 

Neckerman 

%163’e 

- I'i 

3 7 

367 

271 1 

Nouvalles Gals. 

Fr.340 


12 

222/6 

107/6 

O.K. Bazaars 'A' 

220/- 

+ 27/6 

1-8 

178 

125 

Prlntemps 

Fr.138 

- 1 8 

3 8 

41/- 

X. 

Provld. Clothg. 

Sears Roebuck 

41 h 

XX 

2 7 

72'« 

$66*. 

2 1 

22/7'i 

ll/8'4 

Tesco Stores 

21/3 

30/4'i 

■+ 6d 

0 9 

30/4’. 

24/- 

United Drapery 

+ 7'td 

4 7 

20/9*4 

16/3 

Woolworth 

20/Mi 

• 9d 

5 0 



Textiles, Clothing 


+ 0-9 

4 0 

92 7 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.89-2 

50'. 

25'. 

Burlington 

$43 


3 3 

23/1'. 

13/10'. 

Carrington ft D. 
Coats. Ptns. 

22/9 


3 3 

70/- 

53/3 

65/9 

-3d 

4 1 

34/9 

9/4*a 

X 

Courtaulds 

Eng. Calico 

3t/l0*i 

*/- 

+ l/7'i 
+ 2'«d 

4 0 

5 5 

48/- 

40/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

45/- 


3 « 

65*. 

37*4 

Stevens, J. P. 

$57’. 


3 9 

100 

71 

Teijin 

Y.99 

+ 9 

6 1 

150 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I49 

- 14 

so 

20/4'i 

10/10'. 

Vlyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

20/1'. 

h 1/7'* 

3 7 

73/6 

48/- 

736 

+ 6d 

4-9 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

l4/7*i 

l 9d 

(") 



Tobacco 




ax 

991- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

143/6 

8/9*. 

+ 2/6 

2 9 

5/4*4 

Carreras 'B' 

+ 3»«l 

4-5 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallaher 

30/6 

-3d 

5 2 

120/- 

70/M. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

114/9 

+ 9d 

4 2 

135/6*4 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

135/- 

i2/6 

1-6 



Utilitlae/Raila 




63'« 

48'. 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.62*4 

•i 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.696 

... 

7-2 

866' 

695 

Chugoku 

Y.863 

1 4 

5 8 

35*. 

32 

Coni. Edison 

$33*. 

, '4 

S3 

2710 

2I5B 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2710 

i 5 

4 7 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I724 

i 8 

5 B 

710 

680 

Kansai EIcc. P 

Y.700 

4 

7 1 

507 

322 

R.W.E 

%492 

7 

3 0 

710 

655 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.699 

4 14 

7 2 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.98 

+ 1 

6 1 

46/- 

31/6 

Alliance Trust 

41/9 

-6d 

2 4 

28/3 

19/4'. 

Atlas Elec 

24/IO*i 

-4'id 

2 8 

87/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd 

85/6 

+ 4/6 

4 1 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

32/- 


1-8 

30/6 

29/2*4 

20/- 

Cable ft Wireless 

29/- 

-1 'id 

2 6 

20/3*4 

Foreign ft Col. 

2B/4*i 

3d 

2-0 

30/I'a 
25/9 

20/10’. 

!K 

Globe Tel. ft T. 

29/6 

2 5 

Industrial ft Gen. 

22/8*4 

+ 2'4d 

3 3 

203 

Interunle 

FI,201 -8 

+ 0-3 

4-7 

31/2*4 
249 9 

18/2*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

24/ID'i 

+**d 

3 0 

193 

Robeco 

FI.249 9 

t-0 4 

4-n 

217 

181’. 

RolInCO 

FI.2I7 

l '* 

0 9 

23/7*. 

I4/7'i 

Wltan Inv. 

21/6 

* 7'id 

16 



Miscellaneous 




406 

303 

Air Liquids 

Allied E.P 

Fr.371-8 

+-0-8 

2 4 

15/7'. 

12/3 

27/10’. 

14/7*1 

t I’ad 

3 7 

42/9 

William Baird 

39/3 

-4'«d 

5-1 


Monty Market Indicators 

Sterling weakened further as speculation on a revaluation of the 
German mark mounted. The forward rate also fell, the cost of 
three months' forward cover rising to the equivalent of 2 n n 
per cent per annum With a further recovery in the US Treasury 
bill rate and the three months' Euro dollar deposit rate, covered 
arbitrage margins widened in favour of New York, to over 1 per 
cent on a swap of Treasury bills and three months' local authority 
against Euro-dollar deposits But London retained its interest ad* 
vantage on uncovered 7*day investments. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

91-Day 


Tender 



Amount 


Average 
rate of 

Allotted 

Issue 

Date of 

g R 

n 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1967 


91-Day 


s. d. 

% 

Sept. 

1 

230 0 

364 7 

105 9 56 

51 

2.890 0 

1968 

May 

31 

150 0 

2&2 5 

144 9 88 

43 

1,720-0 

June 

7 

160 0 

277 0 

144 3 30 

56 

1,710 0 


14 

ISO 0 

268 7 

143 9 58 

38 

1,720 0 

ti ’ 

21 

ISO 0 

282 4 

143 8-57 

24 

1.870 0 

t 

28 

170 0 

289 e 

144 10 04 

43 

1.850-0 

July 

5 

150-0 

278 9 

144 9-70 

31 

1,870-0 

n 

12 

130-0 

325 2 

143 5 60 

19/ 

1.880-0 


19 

150-0 

102 7 

142 5-25 

31 

1,890 0 

( 

26 

150 0 

280 8 

141 222 

39 

1.940-0 

Aug. 

2 

150 0 

335 8 

t40 4 48 

8 

1.950-0 

9 

120 0 

309 5 

138 6 27 

30 

1.960-0 


16 

140 0 

280 2 

138 1 79 

18 

1,930-0 


23 

170 0 

284 3 

119 0 42 

46 

1.920 0 


30 

170 0 

310 2 

138 10 71 

46 

1.940 0 

* On August 

30th, lenders far 91-diy bills. It 

£98 5a. 4d. 

secured 

46 per cant, higher centers be 

Ing allotted In full. The offer for 


this week was far £160 million 91-day bills. 


Prices, 

Mlnhrjr 

Price, 

Chang* 


High 

Low 

Etodu 

?r«. 

on, 

■Jr 

31/6 

26/9 

Bestobefl 

30/0 

f-6d 

;.;4'| 

Si/4 

25/3 

Bookers 

a 

2*nl 

4*7 

61 h 


British Mitch 

+ 3d . 

.3.| 

.3:5 

14/6*4 

9^*4 

British Oxygen 

*4/6*4 

-m 

16/10% 

12/9 

British Ropes 

!6/9 

i 3d 

47 

z 

r 

Cop* Allman 

De Li Rue 

7/8*4 

48/ I'a 

+8»4d 

-I'ad 

M 

)•! 


* 

Dalgety 

Hays Wherf 

55/- 

X 

+3d 
+ 6d 

n 

215/- 

148/9 

Hudson's Bey 

+7/6 

+7 

40/9 

35/3 

Inchcapa 

48/6 

+3d 

,4*3 

130 

110 

C. Itoh 

Y.I30 

+ 2 

6-6 

105/5’- 

St 

Johnson Match*/ 

91/61 

+ 1/6 

2-) 

88*4 

Ung-Tenco-Vought 

$86 

-P. 

17 

I02*s 

62*. 

Litton Industries 

573*. 

+ 3'e 


375 

321 

Metallgesellschaft. 

D370 

”4 

74 

118 

82'- 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

SI06’4 

... 

1*4 

209 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I98 

+4 

H 

I5/9*- 

79/3 


Pillar Holdings 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears 'A' 

15/6*4 

79/3 

'+"2/3 

4-3 

34/3 

21/- 

33/6 


17 

2l/7 f i 

16/6 

9/IO’i 

32/3 

Stectley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

21/7'. 

h4'id 

3? 

18/6 

18/6 

+ 7'id 

!;! 

St 

39/6 

+ Pad 

40% 

Union Carbide 

$44*4 

+ 2», 

4 S 

10/9 

6/7'. 

United Glass 

10/9 

i6d 


52/6 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

52/6* 

i-l/6 

27 

643 

53S 

Aquitaine 

Fr.S6? 

1 5 

if 

99/3 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

% 

12/6 

37 

100/3 

67 1- 

Surmah Oil 

+ 2/6 

3 1 

194 

155 

Cle. Petroles 

Fr.l 78 

1 5*6 

31 

74 

64 

Conti nenul Oil 

$66*4 

-+ '• 


83*4 

*8*4 

Gulf Oil 

$83*4 

I 3*a 

36 

54’a 

42*. 

Mobil Oil 

$53*4 

*4 


2270 

1440 

Pecroflna 

Fr.B.2212 

8 

43 

67*. 

ao'i 

54 

£20*4 

Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch 

$64*. 

£28*4 

-*a 

+ '• 

2-6 

94/3 

52/I'i 

Shell Transport 

92/6 

t-l/10'. 

14 

66't 

57*. 

Sun. Oil Calif. 

566 

r I*. 

41 

57*. 

50*« 

Stan. OH Indiana 

553*4 

1 ». 

If 

79*. 

66*a 

Scan. Oil N.J. 

578*4 

*4 


84 

72’- 

Texaco Inc. 

580*. 

| T « 




Gold Minas—Finance 



16/6 

I0/I0*i 

Ashanti 

l5/4’i 

+ 1/6 

7 Z 

192/6 

ac. 

100/- 

£22'. 

OFSIT 

Anglo-American 

I43/I'i 

£30*. 

:r 

57 

2*5 

74/- 

45/7'. 

Charter Cons. 

74/- 

+ 3/6 

1 8 

85/- 

45/- 

Cons. Gold Fids. 

77/9 

l 5/3 

1 1 

216/3 

160/- 

General Mining 

201/3 

iSt 

+ 6/3 

4-1 

485/- 

180/- 

282/6 

129/4’. 

J'burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 

405/-* 

I78/I'i 

17 

26 

232/6 

134/3 

Union Corpn 

Minos A Metals 

225/- 

' *5/- 

2*3 

29*. 

22*4 

Alcan Alum. 

$C.27'i 

+ 2*. 

... 

3975 

2387 5 

Alussuisse 

Fr.S.3200 

.80 

2*6 

52*. 

42'. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. . 

*43*. 

I- 3 * 

4*4 

71- 

4/l0'» 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

6/IO*s 

, I/I*. 

JW 

54'- 

39’. 

Anaconda 

$44*. 

*4 

5*6 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.S.T, 

45/- 

6d 

4*4 

80 1- 

63/6 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 

70/- 


50 

£33 

£19*. 

De Been Defd. 

03 

42 

1 9 

108 

93 

Falconbrldge 

5C.97*. 

2 

... 

46*4 

38', 

Inter. Nickel 

537*4 

— 1*4 


47*. 

37*. 

Kennecott 

540 

+-*• 

5*0 

37/9 

10/9 

Lonrho 

35/- 

+ 2/- 

3*4 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

72/3 

-3d 

0-6 

95 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Fr.83-9 

-1-7 

3 1 

50*4 

34 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

$36’* 

+ 1'* 

2 5 

160/6 

92/6 

159/- 

-+6 h 

1 3 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

27/3 


254 

85/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

73/6 

6d 

II 2 

181/- 

116/- 

Selection Trust 

154/- 

,3/- 

2 1 

2300 

500 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.2196 

44 

2-2 

150/- 

68/3 

Western Mining 

122/6 

4/6 

0 1 

70/6 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 
Plantation*. Etc. 

51/6 

-1/- 

19 2 

16* 

3/I'i 

1/9 

Assam Cons'd. 

2/3 


65/- 

55/- 

Cons. T. ft Lnds. 

64/9 


12 4 

31/7*1 

22/10's 

Guthrie 

T 

ll/4'i 

2%d 

9 0 

X* 

2/6*4 

10/9 

Hlghlnds. ft Low. 
Jokal 

1'id 
+ l'sd 

10 7 
« 

JLmm 

1/8*4 

Plantation Holdgs. 

2/5% 

>4d 

12 1 


Key Money and Arbitrage Rates 


London: September 4 


Bank Rata % 

Euro^torllng deposits 

(from 8%. 21/3/68) 7't 

(in Paris). 


Deposit rates: 

2 days’ notice 

7*. 

7 days' notice* 

3 months' 

S’*!* 

Clearing banks 5'* 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 5*4 

Treasury bills 

5 19 

Local authorities 7*. 

Certs, of Deposit 5 9) 

3 months' fixed- 

Storting: 


Local authorities 7"j*-7*« 

Spot iste 

$2 1844 

Finance houses 7% 

Forward discount 


7 days' 

(3 months'); 

l"i* cents 

Interbank rata 7*» 

Forward cover 


3 months' 

(3 months’): 


Treasury Bills 6'*» 

Annuel Int. cost 

2«n% 

Eurodollar dapositit 

Investment currency: 

7 days' notice 6 

3 months' 6's 

Investment $ 

J8's% pwm 

Covered Arbitrage 

In Devour oft 

This week % 

Margin* (3 months') 


Treasury Bills 
luro-dolfor/UK local 

N. York 'Ss 

N. York I 1 ** 

authority loans 

N. York *'«s 

hL York •'* 

■uro-dollar/Euro starling 

H. York 'as 

N. York + 

Uncovered Arbitrage Margins (7 days') 
Buro-doller/UK local 

London l T * 

authority loans 

London 1% 

Bora dallar/lntarbank 

, London 1*4 

London » T * 
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You (tin mih 'lit 
(he dynnstv worth 
500 million pounds. 



But isn't your 
iniomution 
on the Inmilv lortuno 
oul-ot-clntis / 


Ystsro Iwaaakl, founder of the MITSUBISHI dynasty (1S34—ISS5) 

The problem of course is, now that proach individually. constantly with each other, we also 

you are to inherit us, you may now And it is as a family far-flung join with other companies in Japan 
know enough about us to know around the globe that we have outside our immediate family and 

what to dQ with us. Let us bring willed our goods & our wealth of with many on a long roster of in- 

you up-.to-date. Before World War experience to the world to use. ternational concerns. Consultant 

Two, chances are you had little to Such family spirit has paid off, as engineers in Europe and America, 

do with us. During the War, you our present situation evidences: we for example, find working with 

may have had more than either of are ; 'the biggest department in the Mitsubishi most conducive to 

us care to recall. After the war, we Company called Japan/' Conserva- consortium business. Around the 

shed our domestic dynasty and tive estimates place our capital at world, fast-growing countries find 

divided into a number of individual 500 million pounds. Our sales rep- us best-equipped by heritage and 

concerns. But, unlike many another resent 4.9% of Japan's total GNP. disposition to work in joint ven- 

Japanese company which threw 10.2% of Japan's exports and 13.1% tures like coal mining in Australia; 

traditions indiscriminately out the of her imports pass annually boiler manufacturing in Brazil; 

window, we threw out only the through us. Besides the countless pulp-making in Canada; salmon 

dangers derived from adhering in- products, processes, skills and and crab canning in Alaska; explo- 
discriminately to traditions. We services available through buying, ration for iron ore in Tasmania, for 

maintained, after a realistic ap- selling and trading with us, there copper in Zambia, for oil in the Sea 

praisal of ourselves and the world are other ways we can join you in of japan; assembly and sale of 

we had to work in, our predilection business. Just as we join forces trucks in Thailand, and of the MU-2 

for doing things together like a passenger plane in the United 

family. In fact, the way we function a States; development of industrial 

as a family of forty-two companies chemical and petrochemical com- 

is that which most clearly distin- plexes like Japan's largest oil com- 

guishes us from other associations plex north of Tokyo, 

of diversified businesses. As in a Contact us. Surely in the infinite 

family, our members share experi- J J ITUB 1 BI I scope of our operations, there is a 

ence,capabilities, resources,talents Hill I a|]n|anl combination that will enable you 

and markets in the effort to achieve “■ ■ • HIMilwl ■“ to share in our inheritance too. 

together what they could not ap- worldwide for every need 

For iurihor information p/ease contact: MITSUBISHI SHOJI KAISHA. LTD. (General Importer* & Exporters) Heed Office: Merunouchl, 

Tokyo, Japan London Branch? Bow Belle Houte, Breed Street, London E.C.4 Tel: CITy 3292 Oversees Trade Network: Ouesseldorf, Hamburg, 
Rotterdenx, eris, Mileno, Madrid, Athens, Beograd, Bucharest, Moscow, Oslo end 75 other major cities ground the world. 

MITSUBISHI BANK, LTD, Heed Office: Merunouchl, Tokyo, Jepen London Brpncti:7 BlrchJn Lens, London E.C.3 Tel: MIN 9895 Oversees 
Offices: Nsw York, Los Angslss, Seoul 







-soh bites beck with a deadly nip 
when pests get hungry. 

Shell's new insecticide ’Azodrin 
works two ways. 

By contact, destroying pests on 
tiie plant surface immediately. And 
by absorption into the plant's sap 
stream, where it kills insects as they 
try to eat. 

Thanks to the effectiveness of 
this dual action over the widest 


variety of insects, Azodrin’s con¬ 
tinuing control provides cotton, rice, 
sugar cane and other crops with the 
“teeth” to protea themselves. 

Azodrin has already been employed 
with outstanding success in the 
United States and Central America 
and is proving to be one of the 
grower's most powerful allies. 

Suddenly pests that took a bite 
out of profits have lost their appetite 


forgood! 

Azodrin is one of file wide and 
versatile range of Shell chemicals. 
If your business involves chemicals, 
contact your Shell company or Shell 
chemicals distributor. 

Think chemicals-think Shell. 


Shell C h c m i r, a I s vim 
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George, Arnold, etc 

They’re ?11 squabbling over the 
best way to carve up English 
Electric. Whom would you put 
your money on ?, page 57. 


The borrowing at Basle 

It is wrong to regard Britain’s 
latest borrowing operation as an 
epoch-making event, or as a 
sensible method of beginning to 
wind up Britain’s costly role as 
a world banker. The arrangement 
at Basle is merely a necessary 
stopgap expedient ; and a winter 
of hard problems for Mr Jenkins 
lies ahead, page 17. The cluster 
of meetings of international 
finance ministers in the next three 
weeks is likely to rub home the 
point that the world now has 
an international financial mechan¬ 
ism which can sometimes move 
quickly enough to invert disasters, 
but is tragically slow-moving in 
fostering positive reforms, page 59. 



A violent autumn ? 

Even the British must start think¬ 
ing again about how to react to 
organised violence as an instru¬ 
ment of political change; too 
strong a reaction could be as bad 
as surrender to the extremists, 
but police, television and the 
public must be alert to what is 
happening, page 18. The Chicago 
inquest goes on, page 44. 



Half-built bridges 

The invasion of Czechoslovakia 
should not mean the end of all 
effort to stave off the world’s 
common perils by agreements on 
arms control, page 21. 


One Nigeria 

If Nigeria stays one country after 
all, as it looks like doing, it will 
be better news than most people 
have realised, page 20. 


Justice in a storm 

To be chief justice of America’s 
supreme court is to live with 
political currents, but the devotees 
of law and order who are trying 
to block Justice Fortas may be 
misreading his character, page 39. 
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THE ECONOMIST SEPTEMBER 14, iggg 


Lille 


BEA in Germany 

Sir —Under the heading “ BEA iiber Berlin ” 
(August 31st) you gave a most interesting 
glimpse of the BEA network of services in 
Germany for which I am responsible. How¬ 
ever, where you wrote “ the accident of 
history ” which gave British European Air- 
wa’ys, Air France and Pan American a 
monopoly of all air services into west Berlin 
since 1945," and described this “monopoly” 
as an “ aeronautical goldmine,” I venture 
to question your definitions and conclusions. 

Tnc so-called “ monopoly ” is, in fact, 
intense competition between BEA and 
Pan Am with the latter using jets against 
turboprops and capturing 60 per cent of the 
market at present—we hope to put this right 
with BEA Supcr-One-Eleven jets later this 
year; while the “ accident of history ” has, 
in fact, produced an oligopoly which, out Of 
Tempeihof airport, has produced a struggle . 
between duopolists BEA and Pan Am as- 
tough as any in the airline business world wide. 
As for the “ aeronautical goldmine ”—how I 
wish this were so. The facts are that the 
political situation of Berlin and west Germany 
holds down fares to the lowest level in Europe, 
while the “ subsidy ” on these services goes 
to passengers and not airlines. 

Your comment about the west Berliners 
who “ happily queue up ” at Berlin for BEA 
and Pan Am flights is misleading. Certainly 
there was a big demand for Berlin/Hanover 
following an increase in the subsidy to pas¬ 
sengers at 3b hours’ notice on July 5th thereby 
reducing the net fare to second-class rail level. 
Demand proved elastic but elasticity of supply 
of services was not quite so easy, and in 
August, 1968, BEA and Pan Am carried 78 
per cent more traffic than in August, 1967, at 
the high passenger load factor of 88 per cent 
as a short term result. By comparison, the 
average load factor for all carriers on all 
routes in 1967 was 56 per cent.—Yours faith¬ 
fully, P, A. Gilubrand 

Regional General Manager, Germany 

Berlin 


and stated that he had returned fee*, retainers 
and bonds totalling $3 million in protest 
against the “ Biafrans’ ” inhuman policies. 

And what price your picture of the starving 
child on August 3rd ? The picture of a single 
starving child or a child suffering from kwash¬ 
iorkor can only deceive the gullible * for many 
such pictures could be obtained anywhere in 
Nigeria even before January, 1966. There are 
scores of such pictures in the records of the 
paediatric department of the teaching hospital 
here in Ibadan. 

The trouble with the Nigeria crisis is that 
the whole world has been completely taken 
in by the admittedly clever propaganda of the 
“ Biafrans ” even as the Germans were taken 
in completely by the propaganda of Goebbels 
in the 1930s and early 1940s. And to think 
that the whole world which now dances to 
the tune of Ojukwu’s propaganda loudly 
condemned the Germans at that time for 
allowing themselves to be led by the nose by 
a group of miscreants.—Yours faithfully, 
Ibadan , Nigeria Akinwande Williams 

Israel and the Arabs 

Sir —Maybe your memory is rather short, but 
the fact is that Arab terrorist activities against 
Israel preceded the 1967 war and “ the laws 
of the jungle ” have prevailed ever since the 
establishment of Israel. 

If Israel gives up the conquered territories 
before a peace settlement has been signed (as 
you implicitly suggested in your article of 
September 7th), the terrorists* activities will 
surely not cease, since their declared and real 
aim is the complete destruction of Israel. Have 
you ever heard their broadcasts from Cairo 
and Damascus since the last war ?—Yours 
faithfully, Y. Porath 

London, ECi 

Newspapers 

Sir —In your article on national newspapers 
(September 7th) you imply that the future 
of the Daily Sketch is in doubt. The sales of 
rhe Daily Sketch have been steadily increasing. 
It is selling more copies at 5d than it was this 
time last year at 4d, and the latest Jicnars 
survey shows it to have over 400,000 more 
readers than last year. I do not thinfc any 
other popular national daily can say the same: 

Its advertising is also significantly up on 
last year. Its share of both the circulation and 
advertising markets is steadily increasing.— 
Yours faithfully, Howard French 

London , EC4 Editor,, 

, Daily Sketch 


Nigeria 

Sir— What a policy of calumny you and other Electricity Industry 
members of the British press have adopted ' + 


press 

against Nigeria. In your issue of August 3rd 
you stated that General Gowon had turned 
down the routes for land corridors that the 
“ Biafrans ” had suggested for conveying 
relief supplies to the East Central state when 
in fact it was the “ Biafrans ” who persistently 
set their face against Uny idea of transport¬ 
ing relief supplies through land corridors and 
had insisted on air transport as the only 
method of conveying relief supplies to the 
areas under their control—no doubt with the 
hope of facilitating the delivery of arms and 
ammunition, which everyone now openly 
admits are being supplied in increasing 
quantities to the rebels by air. You persisted 
in laying the blame at General Gowon’s door 
even when Ojukwu’s American publicity 
(^flgent, Mr Robert S. Goldstein, resigned his 
appointment and at a press conference gave 
>; his reason for doing so the refusal by , 
®|HBafran ” authorities to accept establishment 
f-v? : ; 'XJand corridors for emergency food supply 


services by 21" boards^ Th e Electricity 
tlTand 

and appoint one leading fH9tt of outside 
management consultants, dependent of j n . 
side pressure-and chibirt bullding, at* foe,of 
say, £100,900 tp 11^" ap inveSigltm i n d 
report on 

could then be made to apply to fill boards, 
thus saving electricity consumers £4,900,000 
each year.—Yours faithfully, R. N. Gill 

Saltdean , Brighton 

When a Car , Isn’t 

Sir —The data in your corrected table on 
Czech and east European production (Septem¬ 
ber 7th) have been oversimplified. For 
example, in 1966 Czechoslovakia produced 
93,000 cars (not 113*000), Poland produced 
29,000 cars (not 67,000), Hungary did noi 
manufacture any (your figure 8,000) and 
Rumania (your figure 27,000) has begun pro¬ 
ducing cars only this year.—Yougs faithfully, 
London, Wi G$mm Fischer 

Insurance ' 

Sir —Your article regarding the capacity of 
the insurance marifcet (July 13th) rightly draws 
attention to one of the most serious aspects 
of the industry’s performance. You could have 
added that in a year when premium rates 
in general were rising two of the 
leading ten British composite companies, 
and possibly another two after allowing 
for the effects of devaluation, recorded reduc¬ 
tions in their fire premium incomes for 1967. 

Largely the problem has arisen from the 
inadequacy of premium rates for large risks 
at a time when values have been rising 
rapidly, so that the results of reinsurers have 
been even more adversely affected than those 
of the direct insurers. Consequently there 
have been drastic changes in reinsurance 
arrangements which have tended to curtail 
insurers’ own acceptances. 

While it is true that insurers' capital and 
reserves relative to non-life premium incomes 
have been falling, their capital utilisation 
when viewed in this way show quite significant 
variations, even between companies transact¬ 
ing similar types of business. Overseas deposit 
requirements, secret reserves, etc., provide a 
partial explanation for this, but today when 
new capital cannot be raised easily and the 
■ demands on insurers are rising, there would 
seem to be an .urgent need for research into 
the reserve , riequi remenu of ' insurance 
companies.—Yours faithfully, R. L. Carter 
Brighton Cottage of Technology ; 


Sir— Electricity board* have, for some time, 

hRd teams of organisation and methbds Governor He&gait 
officers and these are being augmented by 6 

management service units and work mea¬ 
surers. ’ The teams are up to around 
75 and still growing, notwithstanding 
a recession in the rate of growth 

of the industry since 1965. They are 
provided with expensive seiviccs sitch as 
accommodation, lighting, heating, cars, car 
allowances, typists, telephones,, stationery, by 
the ton, pensions, etc. At a rough • estimate 
these teams' and services cost. £250,000 each 
year for each board and will increase. One 

i£ 1 S!Z2^A!3.ZiZ;- 'bunUh Occidmt 

months, but are with us for all time, 


Sir —When , Mr Reagan was ^Cjed^governor 
evil-minded people actUsed h^ of ' using the 
governor’s office as <« stepping stone to the 
presidency In .1968.... , 

Oar gdvemor stated, emphatically {hat he 
had a four-^ear contract with the State of 
California, and he was not going to violate 
that contract. I hope that bis*%pea*ers will 
now apologise.—Yours faitkfttfty, ’ , , 

Sacramento, California James Winston 


1 ? 


and the proliferation wUl go on unless it is 
popped. ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 1 y ‘'' A ■ 

“A little simple ( arithmetic indicate# that 
electricity cohium^ri will pay at least 
£5 million each' year for these teams and 


SiR—^ould your advertiser on page 54 y° ur 
issue dated August 31st please explain: 

, W Who is the Qld Sod referred tp ? 

(b) What could he pbsriW wint 




i,,900,noo oil drums ?- 
Karachi 


sours faithfully, . 
Herbert Feld**a> 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices see peges 83 to 86 


■HMANAHMEIIT SELECTION 

Pleat* state briefly, in writing, how each 


Managing Director 


£5000—£6000 

for a> company which has a £12m. annual 
turnover and which is part of a growth- 
orientated-City Group prominent in the 
field of international trade. On succeding 
the present Managing Director during 
1969, his main task will be to strengthen 
the overseas marketing operations, 
especially in Scandinavia and South 
Africa, and to extend the Company’s sales. 
A University graduate, preferably aged 35 
to 45, he will have at least 5 yehrs 
experience in controlling an overseas sales 
force supplemented, ideally, by a period in 
general management. Please write' to C. 
Bexon . quoting S,17003. 

MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 STRATTON STREET LONDON W1 


Controller of 
Personnel Services 


• lifts is an opening immediately below Board level at the 
London headquarters of ah international organization with a 

^turnover exceeding ^75M. Strongly rogrket orientated, the 
' company has-an impressive growth record, and employs over 
10,000 at home and overseas. 

• 1 ilk con i houek is responsible for the development ofpolicy 
over the full personnel field, with particular emphasis on man¬ 
power planning and staff development. h)is central staff operates 
through personnel management in the manufacturing and 
trading companies. 

• Hif recent experience must have been concerned with per¬ 
sonnel management at die centre of a large, international group. 
Other commercial experience in an industrial environment 
would be an advantage. He will almost certaMIy be a graduate. 

• ace 3,5/40, Salary negotiable up to £7,000. Car provided. 
Write in .confidence to us as the company’s advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission, betters should be addressed 

toCi. NS/.^Ims! t , 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) LTD 

10 HALLAM STREET • LONDON Wl 


i General 
Management 


• the techniques of modern business manage- 
r mcnt arc being increasingly applied to the 
marketing branches of this large British enter¬ 
prise, whose turnover is around £[6 om. per 


• a marketing man with ample line experience 
is needed to become General Manager of a 
retailing subsidiary where assets arc now worth 
about £2M. 

• his first task will be to manage the business 
so that its earnings establish it firmly within 
the upper decile of profitability for the trade. 
This will provide the springboard for its 
growth, and for his career. 

• three facts must be clear from his record of 
prior achievement: first, that he does well in 
an environment where full market rents are 
charged against profit in assessing profitability; 
second, that he has run a business which 
depends upon people working well in widely 
dispersed small groups; third, that he is 
sensitive to, and articulate about, the needs of 
discriminating customers. 

• he can be paid up to £[10,000 per annum, but 
the consultant wishes also to consider young 
candidates whose record will not yet justify 
this level of starting pay, 

Write in confidence to us. as the group’s 
advisers. Nothing will be disclosed without 
permission; Lettets should be addressed 
toP. G. Oates. 


JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 


{SELECTION) LTD 


IO HALLAM STREET 


LONDON WI 


















We’d like to show you some 
of the ways that AirMar- 
keting has made money 
for others. And suggest 
how it may be able to A 
do the same for you. m 

Not long ago, a London lug- ^B 

gage manufacturer asked us B 

about U. S. markets for his fl 
merchandise. We gave him B 
leads that got him started. He B 
was tickled. But we had another ^ 
idea for him: A special luggage 
lock that another company had 
shown us a short while before So 
we put the two firms m touch. Now 
the London man exports his line to 
the U.S. and imports locks to the 
U. K. where they slip nght into his 
ready-and-waiting distribution 
stream. (It's nice to know that 
you’re dealing with an airline that’s 
so business-oriented. In fact, it’s 
more than nice: It’s highly profit¬ 
able.) 

* * * 

For a New York dress company 
we had this idea: Manufacture m 



Hong Kong with textiles from In- word got around quickly aft* 1 
dia and import the finished product and sales of the loaves multi] 

to sell in the U.S. and Latin Amer- (Pan Am® AirMar keting P* 
ica. (It pays to have contacts all know their markets. And 
over the world; we’ll help you get service is able to follow throu 
the best of everything—worldwide.) right through to payoff.) 

* * * * * * 
Pur man m Paris was asked by a When a prominent electn 
baker: “Is there a market for my manufacturer wsb consul' 

French bread in the U.S.?” So we worldwide markets, we wcpei 

found him his first customer. The to help. Our first contribute 
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ting up the complete itinerary 
|r the advance trip to Europe by 
the company’s sales manager. 
TVavel, hotels, appointments 
with buyers—the works. 
|k (All arrangements made 

% at no cost, no obliga- 
^ tion, of course.) Tb- 

m day, this firm’s export 

S business accounts for 

■ a sizeable share of 

■ profits. (Pan Am’s 

8 World-Wide Market- 

Jm ing Service also had a 

m hand in arranging for 

w some of this same com¬ 
pany’s equipment to be 
made in Japan and shipped 
directly to European markets, 
tthat's another story.) 

( *We Make It Easy For You. 
®uch for others. Now, what can 
do for you? 

^°r the fact is, overseas markets 
Pr vast profit opportunities for 
l& U businesses as well as large 
^ In an age when oceans are 
*dled as easily as rivers, it isn't 
>tjules that count but the hours. 
stops many people is the 


uncertainty about “getting start¬ 
ed.” And this is exactly the area 
in which Pan Am can contribute 
most. Our marketing experts are 
on the scene in 122 cities in 84 
lands around the world. They pro¬ 
vide up-to-date and accurate infor¬ 
mation about market conditions 
and market requirements. They’re 
also experts on local distribution, 
rates, routes, data on packing and 
insurance. 



And contacts: businessmen, dis¬ 
tributors, government and trade of¬ 
ficials—the men who mean business. 
(We also keep our eyes open for al¬ 
lied products that match your com¬ 
pany’s distribution pattern — as 
possible import opportunities.) 

This is what our World- 
Wide Marketing Serv¬ 
ice puts at your 
disposal. And 
it’s free. ^ 

Also free is 
Clipper® Cargo 
Horizons , Pan Am’s 
monthly “idea” magazine 
for businessmen. Here 
you’ll read about overseas 


economic developments and trends. 
A large part of each issue is devoted 
to classified buyer-and-seller op¬ 
portunities. This is a publication 
printed in 7 separate language edi¬ 
tions, going to 193,000 business 
executives every month. (If you’d 
like the latest copy, or if you’d like 
to learn how your own listing can 
be inserted, write. No obligation, 
of course.) 

As we said at the start, our big 
ideas come in all sizes. 
And they’re available to 
businesses of all sizes. All 
it takes to get started is a 
call to the nearest Pan Am 
office. Or to your Pan Am 
Cargo Agent or Freight 
Forwarder, 

And there’s no better 
time to do it than right 
now. 


Wbrkfy largest air cargo carrier. 



—»-—a 

nviwv no9t 
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The world 

is your market place 
when you locate in 
New Brunswick,Canada. 


Where do you trade? North America? South 
America? Asia? Wherever your market is, your trans¬ 
portation costs will be sharply reduced if you 
establish in New Brunswick. Sheltered year-round 
ports such as Saint John, on the Atlantic Ocean, 
reach all sea lanes for the most economical ship¬ 
ment of merchandise. 

And that's only one good reason why you should 
think about building a plant in New Brunswick. 
Government services to new industry are compre¬ 
hensive. Financial, technical and managerial assis¬ 
tance are readily available. So is capital formation 


assistance. Scientific and technical research find¬ 
ings are all at your disposal. 

In addition, you can be assured of a ready, skilled 
labour force with a record of excellent employee- 
management relations, and with technical training 
geared to the needs of industry. The largest known 
base-metal deposits are here, with vast forests and 
rich agricultural lands. Plentiful low cost electric 
power and abundant fresh water are two more 
inducements. Want more? Just write to New Bruns¬ 
wick Development Office, Canadian Atlantic Prov¬ 
inces Office, 60 Trafalgar Square, London W.C. 2, 
England. 
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^ \ J )!(fffr/wff/ff/0/ 

V/y -jfwf/fw If. Tf.-f 

Our new London office joins out more than 
90 offices in Washington State and five Hong 
Kong offices of our affiliate. International 
Bank of Commerce, to provide you with a 
full range of hanking services in England, 
Western America, Alaska, and throughout 
the Pacific Rim. 

NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE °»s«t«i. 

mmi olhhott INI HtNAl IONAL SANK OF t OMMMKT- ^ 

Hong Kong Control Qfflco Control lids 
son Po Kong OffIco 26 Taouk Luk Stroot ^ J {fljJG m. 
Kwun Tong Office 24 Mut WOh Rood 
Woatorn Office 35 Doa Vooux Rood 

Monskok Office, 578 560 Nothon Rood 


CHUBB 

the strongest word 
in any language 


Chubb.Acknowledgedleaderthrough- 
out the world. For locks, for record 
protection equipment, for safes. For 
all-round security. Chubb & Sons Lock 
and Safe Co. Ltd., 14-22 Tottenham 
Street, London, WIP OAA. 



CtIUBB 150th ANNIVERSARY 














































One day last winter, Texaco supplied the fuel oil to heat 1300,000 homes. And the vac¬ 
cine that saved this boy’s sight. To the Motilones tribe in the Colombian jungle, Texaco is on the 
side of the “Good Spirit." The Colombian Petroleum Company, a Texaco affiliate, supplies vaccines, pern 
cillin.food, and medical aid-and has in fact kept the Motilones from extinction. It’s our business to supply 
fuel oil for millions of homes worldwide; but it's also our responsibility to help people wherever we work 
We think you’ll like the way we do business. For free brochure, “The World of Texaco,” write to the following 
address nearest you: Managing Director, Texaco Europe Limited, 149 avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium, 
Managing Director, Texaco Limited, 1 Knightsbridge Green, London SW1, England. 
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The bellboy’s buttons come with 
every hotel we build... 


... another shining Cementation Package Deals offer these 
example of the thoroughness of the major advantages: ■ Fixed price, certi- 
Cementadon Service. The hotel’s fied by independent assessors, cover- 
complete down to the smallest detail, ing everything from mcepdon to 
ready to open for business and opening ceremony ■ Guaranteed corn- 
start earning money for you straight pledon date! Undivided responsibility 
away. ■ Guaranteed quality ■ Finance. 

Considering investment in tourism—the industry of the seventies ? Then first 
consult Cementation —the British specialists in designing, constructing and 
equipping international hotels. 


Cementation 


The Sales Director, 

The Cementation Co. Ltd., 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, 
Surrey, England. 

Telephone: 01-764 5030. 



The Tunis Hjlton Hotel, was a package 
dual commissioned by th | Tunisian 
Government. 

Architects: Raglan Squire and Partners, 
London . 
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Innovation 

from General Electriti Company, U.S.A * 



In a Chilean 

pulp and paper mill... 



Accessibility, coordinated layout and 
the latest solid state circuitry of GE 
speed regulating control panels point 
to ease and speed of routine 
maintenance. 


In a Mexican 
Steelworks... 



Operator has fingertip control of the 
mill. Operating availability becomes a 
reality with low maintenance drive 
system. 


In ah Italian 

iron and steel works ... 



The Mimic Panel, a visual display of 
GE’s automatic card-programmed 
conveyor system allows the operator to 
verify the condition of all parte of the 
system. 


General Electric (U.S.A.) drive systems help Innovators 
throughout the world 

Throughout the world, General Electric advanced industrial drive 
systems are being installed by cost conscious innovators Our project 
approach helps us to respond to their many needs . from auxiliary 
drives to process computers and completely automated systems. For 
more information write now to International General Electric Co. of 
New York Ltd , Lincoln House, 296-302 High Holborn, London WC.1, or 
General Electnc Company, Dept 20-12 CN, 159 Madison Avenue, 

New York »/V.K. 10016 U.S.A. And become an innovator 


•Not connected with the English company of a similar name 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, U.SA 








Beograd • 

Calexico * 

Bombay • 

Bangkok • 

Portland - \ 

Kuala Lum^ 
pur • Nairo 
bi • Manila • 

Singapore • 

Hongkong• 

Rotterdam • 

Cairo • Beirut • 

Milano • Medan • 


Lagos 


Djakarta • 
Baghdad - 
Davao • En 
carnaciofi • 
Teheran • 
Rangoon • 
Perth • San 
Francisco • 
Auckland * 
Sandakan • 
Melbourne • 

Paris • Saigon • 

Mexico • Sydney • 


MANY MORE OFFICES SERVING 
THE WORLD 


business. The company is experienced in 

every field of international trade. Import/ 

export, trade outside Japan, engineering 
and construction are all areas in, which 
Toyo Menka can work for you. 

So if Toyo Menka's world wide service in* 
terests you, just give them a call. Or write. 

Contributing to World Prosperity in the Field of Business Service 


<§> TOMEN 


TOYO MENKA KAISHA, LTD. 

Tokyo & Osaka, Japan 




Milan, 22nd/29th September 1968 



EMOTION 
ITALIAN FURMTURE 




The specialized exhibition of Italian furniture 
organized under the patronage of the Italian 
Federation of Wood Industries and with the 
co-operation and technical assistance of the 
Milan Fain 


General Secretariat: 

20123 Milan, C.so Magenta 96 
Tel 495.659 - 495.686 
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INTERNATIONAL 
FILM 
TV-FILM 
AND 

DOCUMENTARY 

MARKET 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 


THE «5 CONTINENTS 2 GRAND AWARDS 

TROPHY* FOR CINEMA FILMS FOR TV-FILMS 

The International Film, TVfilm and Doc¬ 
umentary Market (MIFED) will hold its 
eighteenth Cine-Meeting from 12 to 20 
October 1968. 

MIFED is an international centre where 
feature, TV and documentary films are 
traded on a worldwide scale. Contacts 
are made there for negotiating agree¬ 
ments in any branch of film production, 
co-production, financing and the issue 
of import and export licences. 

MIFED headquarters, which are equipped 
with all modern facilities and com¬ 
forts, contain numerous rooms for the 
projection of cinema and TV films. The 
services of technicians and interpreters 
are provided free. International cable, 
telephone, telex and telefoto facilities 
are available. Also conference rooms, 
offices, dining rooms and bars. Medical 
assistance on the premises. 
Registration fee, inclusive of five hours 
film presentation, meals in restaurant 
and first-class hotel accommodation for 
eight days, OS $ 240. 

Applications by letter or cable should 
be made before 21 September 1968 to 
MIFED. 


MIFED 


InfomwHon from: MIFED 
Largo Domodoaaola 1 
20145 Milano (Italy) 
Talagrama: MIFED - Milano 


Port Terminal 

GYLSEN 

ANTWERPEN 

PHONE: 03/4134.10 TELEX > 31493 

6th HARBOURDOCK—No 332/344 
GENERAL CARGO TERMNAL 

7 berths for ingoing vessels 
15 arenas 5 T./32 m. 

34.000 sq. m. storage sheds 


7th HARBOURDOCK— No 420/428 
CONTAINER AND UNIT LOAD TERMINAL 

4 berths for seagoing vessels 

1 berth roll on/roll off 
3 cranes 5 T./32 m. 

6 cranes 10 T./45 m. 

2 container cranes 45 T. 

12.000 sq. m. storage sheds 
Container park for 1.600 units 



Stevedoring Company 

*v GYLSEN 

1/7 Genuastraat Phona r 03/31.09.65 

Antwerpen Telex i 31403 


( i 
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Pirelll-the giant Italian industrial corporation-are one 
of the growing number of companies who take the air 
we breathe; odmpraas it with the help of Atlas Copco 
air compressors; and then use it to their own special 
advantages. They use it to operate presses They use it to 
drive production equipment for the manufacture of industrial 
products such as hoses and conveyor belts, and for a whole 
series pf air tools ranging from impact wrenches and chipping 


wcw 110 

hammers to grinders and filing machines 
Compressed air is the safest most versatile, most practical source 
of power today and its applications in manufacturing and en¬ 
gineering ara infinite There is little it can't do to increase pro¬ 
ductivity of menand machines Ask Pirelli Betterstill-askus 1 

Group Headquarters. Atlas Copco AG, Stockholm 1, Sweden. 

Seles and service in over 100 countries 




impressed elrpo wars this high speed rotary file used for the 
tng operation on tyre moulds 



JlUas Copco 



puts compressed air 

to work for the world 
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Hand Reaches Mouth Again 


The borrowing operation at Basle last weekend staves off one 
particular sort of economic crisis, the threat of which had 
become gloweringly apparent as a super-added horror only 
during 1968. It still leaves Britain struggling to overcome all 
the other and more normal economic problems and crises 
which have battered the nation in the past four years. It is 
therefore wrong to regard the latest stand-by as an epoch- 
making event, or as the turn of the tide for the Wilson 
Government, or as an unshackling which sets the Chancellor 
free for any new and positive easement of policy whatsoever. 

The purpose of the $2 billion stand-by is to allow sterling 
area countries to offload some of their unwanted pounds, 
without triggering a major international financial crisis. It 
may seem perverse that these countries were not shedding 
their pounds in the final three years down to last November, 
when all the signs suggested that eventual depreciation from 
the $2.80 rate was practically certain ; and that the bigger 
run has started now the pound is down to $2.40, a rate 
which is much more likely to be maintained. But that is 
how things have turned out ; the fact that in 1967, unlike 
1949, many sterling countries did not devalue with Britain 
has made old allies more bitterly aware this time of the 
capital loss-which sterling devaluation imposed on them. In 
part, the neurosis of British monetary officials over 
this issue in the early summer arose from the sheer 
administrative hell of having the representatives of 40 
countries thronging their offices, pointing out crossly that they 
were holding a lot of their money in our bank against their 
will. In part, however, the trouble was that funds really had 
started to move. The latest statistical records show that in 
the three months to end-June the sterling balances held by 
sterling area central banks (itself an incomplete figure) fell 
from £1,701 million to £1,467 million. 

The O’Brien compromise now reached is that all the 
sterling area countries will continue to keep a certain per¬ 
centage of their reserves in sterling. If all of them came down 
to their minimum percentage straight away (which they are 
not expected to do), Britain would have to find something 
less than $2 billion in other foreign exchange to buy their 
surplus pounds ; up to $2 billion will therefore be made avail- 
able for borrowing by Britain from Germany, America and 
ten other countries—albeit repayable within ten years and on 
not particularly generous commercial terms. For this, Britain 
Km had to pay two prices. 

First, Britain has given , a written guarantee that the dollar 
value of moat of the balances remaining in sterling will be 


maintained for the next three years. If sterling was devalued 
against the dollar between now and 1971, the sterling value 
of these balances would be written up, and Britain’s total 
debts thereby further expanded. This is a provision that 
Parliament ought to discuss with some care. It will rightly 
be said that sterling should not be devalued again against 
the dollar between now and 1971 anyway. But, when the 
three years are over, can the guarantee really be terminated 
without a major row, and without renewed threats of with¬ 
drawals from the balances ? Or will the guarantee prove in 
practice to be one which will run for ever ? Although changes 
in exchange rates are weapons that should not be lightly 
resorted to, there will be occasions when they will be the right 
course (devaluations were in fact probably delayed too long 
in 1931, 1949 and 1967). It would not be good statesmanship 
to install another permanent shackle against future use of 
devaluation, just in a two-line sub-clause in a complicated 
international financial agreement which has become a settled 
British obligation without the House of Commons having a 
word to say on the matter. 

The second price-tag that Britain is acknowledging is that, 
to the extent the stand-by is used, sterling deposits which 
might never have had to be repaid will lie changed into 
dollar debts repayable before the end of 1978. This is being 
called by some people an overdue winding up of Britain’s 
costly role as a world banker. It is true that the role of world 
banker, unlike that of an internal commercial banker, has 
not been profitable in recent years : mainly because a world 
banker, unlike an internal commercial banker such as Barclays 
or Lloyds, has not got a central bank constantly citing 
new money behind it. That is why The Economist haslong 
hoped that sterling’s world banking role might ; be taken over, 
preferably by merging that role into the Iriteitiatibiial 
Monetary Fund, which ought to be able to citate : hew 
international money as and when economically required. But 
this is a long way from what has been arranged at Basle. If 
it were announced that Barclays or Lloyds were to be 
“ gradually and tidily wound up,” not by merger or take¬ 
over into a larger joint working concern, but by having part 
of their deposits turned into loans that would have to be 
repaid without option within ten years, this would not be 
good news for people who work in Barclays or Lloyds, or 
pepple who are customers of Barclays or Lloyds, or (which 
is most; important) for the smooth financial running of the 
wjiole. economy. The, same applies to last weekend’s Bade 
announcement .about a curbing of Britain’s hanking role,. 
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without anything constructive being put in its place. 

The Bank of England and the Treasury will say that the 
scheme is at any rate better than an uncontrolled flight from 
sterling by sterling area countries, and , that an IMF-type 
solution simply could not be reached ih time. Some might 
add, sotto voce, that, since the Bank for International Settle¬ 
ments is associated with the Basic scheme, it might turn into 
something broader and more liberal later—with the added 
advantage, for some people, that the BIS is regarded as a 
European-orientated organisation while the IMF is regarded 
as an American-orientated one. What this hint really means 
is that the total debts now accumulated for future repayment 
by Britain may prove to be too monstrous really to be handled 
without eventual absorption into some wider scheme of world 
monetary reform, possibly by way of a European reserve 
currency. This may well be true, although we are all having 
to pretend at present that the emperor has some clothes. On 
the face of things, Britain is now going to have to run a 
very deflationary policy throughout most of the 1970s, in 
order to aim at a regular payments surplus of over £300 
million a year with which to repay all these debts. But if it 
does this, other countries will have to run a combined deficit 
of over £300 million a year, and many will not like this. 
There are grounds for suspecting that a reserve currency 
country nowadays is either in deficit, and increasing its debts, 
and being told -sternly by everybody that these debts must 
be repaid on the dot ; or else it runs into surplus, and starts 
repaying debts, and is then told by everybody please not to 
run such a large surplus and not to repay debts in a way that 
so grievously reduces world liquidity. For Britain, the second 
state would be more pleasant than the first. 

However, Britain is at present in deficit, debt and the 
pillory. The new Treaty of Basle will do nothing to curb 
the most prevalent forms of speculation against sterling at 
times of nervousness : the operation of commercial leads and 
lags, and switching of some non-sterling-area private sterling 
balances. The fact that Britain has had to use up more of its 
stock of goodwill by negotiating yet another stand-by, for 
yet another purpose, may even increase that nervousness 
whenever the latest monthly trade figures arc bad (August’s 
are due next week). One of the few comforts for Mr Jenkins 
is that Treasury forecasts about Britain’s internal economy 
are probably currently more cheerful than the forecasts of 
some outsiders. There are some grounds for hoping that 
Britain’s recent exorbitant volume of imports has been largely 
due to restocking following the pre-budget consumer spree 
(although a desire to forestall apprehended import restrictions 
could be an awkward secondary factor). And the Chancellor 


may not be altogether displeased that OMtffide analysts, are 
prophesying winter unemployment of over 7 QOib6Q, becAiJ^ 
that will make him look almost like an exoajnsiqhist if unem¬ 
ployment turns out to be slightly less (Whichpast experience 
of the time lag between the production and unemployment 
indices suggests it should be). ' , ■ ; v, 

The bigger fear may be of thunderbolts from abroad. One 
danger is that the recent buoyant growth of British exports 
may slow suddenly, because world trade as a whole is not 
going to continue to expand at its early 1968 pace of 
advance ; some such world cooling is inevitable, even though 
the August indicators of forward activity in the United 
States were less gloomy than pessimists had foretold in July. 
A second anxiety arises from reports than prominent Germans 
are now admitting that the D-mark will probably have to 
be upvalued some time, but arc adding that for political 
reasons this cannot take place until after west Germany’s 
elections in the autumn of 1969 ; if so, it is difficult to sec 
why anybody should hold anything but D-marks for the 
next 12 months. A less freely admitted fear is that France’s 
expressed determination to solve its balance of payments 
problem by neo-liberal means may mean that it is soon going 
to devalue the franc. If President do Gaulle was told 
that a 30 per cent devaluation of the franc would certainly 
drag down the dollar and sterling too, he might regard that 
as a very good reason for devaluing by 30 per cent. Other 
possible causes of shipwreck for sterling could be a recru¬ 
descence of labour troubles in Britain, a collapse of Mrs 
Castle’s incomes half-policy, some new foreign political 
crisis at a time when sterling is still weak, or even an acci¬ 
dentally awful single set of monthly trade returns which 
speculators misread as a portent of even worse things to come. 

One fear that we are inclined to discount is that Mr 
Jenkins, scared by the unpopularity of rising unemployment 
and the strictures of the Trades Union Congress, may reflate 
too early. It might even be argued that even his political 
antennae should now be directed more to Labour’s chances in 
the general election of 1975-76 than to its possibly hopeless 
chances in 1970-71. If Latour goes out of office in 1970 with 
the balance of payments still in as big a mess as it was six 
stagnationary years before, then Labour’s reputation as a party 
which can manage anything laiger than a whelk stall is 
going to be destroyed. The next election would then 
inaugurate a period of Tory rule even longer than their last 
13 years in power. This is a thought that ought to keep 
nagging the historian in Mr Jenkins, just as the sheer awful¬ 
ness of the continuing deficit must keep dominating the 
economist in him. 



A Violent Autumn ? 

The big test will be coming for the British police—and for the maturity 
of British television audiences—when the cult of violence next 
re-enters London's streets 


It is a long time since the 1 British have had to face the 
deliberate use of violence as an instrument of domestic 
political change. For 30 years now—since the failure 
of Mosley’s fascists- -only the odd freak in Britain has 
contemplated hitting or shooting or bombing anyone else 
in pursuit of a political aim. Within the United Kingdom, 
political violence has been confined to Northern Ireland. 
Now the truce Could be' over. A warrant officer of the Royal 
Air Force was terribly maimed on Monday by gelignite 
panted in a defence establishment in Wales, which may have 
Seen put there by Welsh nationalist extremists. And there are 


rumours of more sophisticated, perhaps more truly deliberate, 
plans to disrupt the life of London this autumn. 

If Welsh extremists have begun to blow people up, besides 
pipelines taking Welsh water to English cities, their behaviour 
is revolting, but predictable; One faction of Welsh nationalist 
have for long been publicising the fact that they bear, anus, 
while denying any intent to kill with them. These extremist 
are a minute minority among Welsh narioiialist^ ^vho » rr 
themselves still apparently a minority among Welsh people 
Nationalist violence is not new jn Wales : in J936 threr 
J Welsh nationalists were sent down for nine months for setting 
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fire to the RAF base at Penrhos, Caernarvonshire. There will 
have* to be tight, if discreet, security at the investiture of the 
prince of Wales at Caernarvon next year ; there are too many 
madmen around. But, like it or not, there is truth in Mr Jo 
Grimond’s inconvenient observation : “Time and again use¬ 
ful reforms have been achieved in Britain by force after 
argument has failed.’ 1 It is therefore essential that, in, their 
natural indignation, the politicians do not get diverted from 
the legitimate debate about how to decentralise more func¬ 
tions of government from Whitehall to Wales and Scotland— 
and to regions of England too. 

Nationalist violence is part, even if only a small part, 
of present-day life in Europe. There are Belgian, Basque, 
Breton and Tyrolean dynamiters with more experience and 
skill than any in Celtic Britain. But the newly fashionable 
cult of intellectual violence may turn out to present more 
intractable, although more short-lived, problems in this 
country. The precedents for it are to be found in the hard¬ 
line anarchism of the last century, and in the universities 
of France, Germany and the United States today. Very 
few of the intellectuals who cultivate violence choose or 
dare to practice it. But it does not take many to have a 
profound effect on societies with political (and police) systems 
open enough to permit organised dissent. France bears 
witness to this. America may do so loo: if the law and 
order issue comes to outweigh all others in the presidential 
election, it will be largely because of what a few hundred 
practitioners of the cult of violence did in Chicago two weeks 
ago. 

It may seem absurd that so many can be affected by 
the actions of an unrepresentative few. It may seem entirely 
illogical that the advocates of violence should in fact bring 
about, in the short term, precisely what they affect to want 
to prevent—in France the consolidation of gaullism, in 
America new comfort not only for Mr Nixon but for Mr 
Wallace too. But the objective of the new anarchists is to 
make liberal democratic government unworkable ; and 
they believe their object will be advanced even more 
rapidly in periods of right-wing government under which 
liberal democracy will be exposed for the farce they 
think it is. 

Perhaps the cult of violence will not take hold in the 
relatively stable, arid docile,- British society. Even if violence 
were as American as cherry pie, it is much less British than 
plum pudding. But one cannot be at ail sure. In political 
notions as in almost everything else the British tend to 
imitate the country with which they share a language and 
much of a television service. American fashion has moved 
on, from “ mind-expanding ” drugs and Professor McLuhan, 
to Marcuse, Fanon, Guevara. British militants care deeply 
about Vietnam and Mayor Daley ; they have trouble 
categorising non-Anglo-Saxon preoccupations, such as 
Biafra and Czechoslovakia, the Shah of Iran and the faculty 
of Nanterre which excite Europeans. The need to recruit 
American postgraduate students for the expanding British 
universities* faculties of politics and economics strengthens 
this trend ; a number of these imports have been active in 
campus politics at home, and wish to continue with their 
hobby here. 

The politics of violence is the politics of disillusion. If 
you cannot change the system, you might as well smash it. 
A tiny minority in the United States believe just that. They 
are mistaken, but they are likely to try to do some rough 
and dramatic things between now and polling day in 
November. What they do, and the authorities’ reaction, will 
be reported on British television—and imitated here. 

This, then, is what could just happen in Britain this 
hutumn: violent American-stylc action by a small minority 
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against the whole system of democratic government—most 
probably under cover of, and at the same .time as, a peaceful 
mass demonstration. Tnere has been a steady advertisement 
of a massive anti-Vietnam war demonstration in London 
on Sunday, October 27th. It has been said that, although 
the organisers have the best of non-violent intentions, a 
group of genuine militants are preparing to use the oover 
of the peaceful demonstration to occupy a list of “ strategic ” 
places in London. 

Certainly some alienated intellectuals wish there really were 
a hundred trained militants ready to use violence, in a 
revolutionary way. Certainly many other people disliic^ even 
peaceful demonstrations, would like to see them banned, 
and so seek to discredit their organisers. feut, however 
unlikely it is that a coherent “ revolutionary ” plan could 
be carried out, there is a strong possibility that, in any large 
demonstration held in the near future, a small number of 
activists will do their best to see that things get rough ; 
most probably by trying to goad the police beyond endurance. 
Certainly the atmosphere of uneasy expectation will tend to 
have two results. It will ensure that all potential demonstrators 
turn up ; and that there will be right-wing cries to ban any 
demonstration whatever—thus giving some temporary colour 
to assertions that the right of democratic protest is in danger 
that the police are fascists, that dictatorship is on its wav, 
and that the only possible form of dissent is unlawful and 
violent dissent. Preparations should be being made now by 
two authorities : the police and the television networks. 

The television people have a special responsibility for 
two distinct reasons. First, the pictures they relay from the 
United States set the tone for imitators here. Second, 
demonstrators become most violently demonstrative when 
the cameras are recording their antics. If noisy political 
disrupters make it impossible for Mr Humphrey to get a 
hearing in his election campaign it will immediately become 
harder for Mr Wilson to get a hearing in Britain ; and it 
will be harder for Mr Wilson or anyone else to get a hearing 
when the cameras are present than when they are not. The 
wrong thing to do would be to censor the news from America 
or to keep the cameras out of any meetings here. Either 
edict would be a victory for the anti-democrats. What is 
important is that the truth should be told. If 20 
demonstrators are resolved to break up a meeting then 
television must be alert enough to make that apparent, not 
just to enjoy mob scenes that build audiences. The best in¬ 
junction to the cameras is the one Mr Humphrey has taken 
over from the Negroes : to tell it like it is. 

By far the hardest task falls to the police. It is they who 
have to do the walking and pushing and shoving even for 
the most peaceful of large demonstrations. It is they who, 
if the violent minority take their tune from Chicago, may 
be openly hit, or have human excrement thrown on them, 
or have oven cleanser squirted in their eyes. There is a point 
at which the patience and discipline even of a London 
policeman will break. But police indiscipline is precisely what 
the activists wish to prove. Men are most likely to break 
discipline when they are either frightened or angry. The 
way to make policemen feel secure, aqd stay disciplined, is 
to use overwhelmingly large numbers of them ; to ensure 
that they arc well trained for the job ; and to sec to it that 
the crowds they are controlling keep moving in the direction 
they want. 

Scotland Yard has set up a new organisation for con¬ 
trolling demonstrations; they ought to have learned many 
new lessens, notably from punch-ups such as that in 
Grosvenor Square last St Patrick’s Day. They may need to 
change some of their techniques; for example, horses are 
ideal for moving football crowds, but may be too vulnerable 
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io really hostile militants. The argument is growing for 
using water power to supplement manpower as a crowd 
disperser. The police need no legal powers to deal with public 
assemblies: ranging from their ordinary duty to secure 
freedom of passage in the streets, up through the Public 
Order Act of 1936 and even the Riot Act of 1715, they 
are legally ready for anything. But it is their tactics, not their 
powers, that will take the real strain. 


The better the police manage to control the non-violent 
majority of demonstrators, the better chance there will be of 
singling out and dealing with the potential minority of violent 
ones. A very great deal depends on the way the police behave 
this autumn, and on how the television audience reacts. What 
is at stake is the continuance of peaceful democratic 
government and, no less, the right to peaceful dissent from 
it. 



One Nigeria 

General Gowon is a dunce at propaganda, but the argument for keeping 
his country united is much better than he has made it seem 


Nigeria has been fighting a civil war for more than a year, 
and in the formal military campaign the federal army is now 
within sight of victory. But in the battle for political support 
it is the Biafrans who arc still setting the pace. General de 
Gaulle has given them his lofty sympathy. It has been 
suggested that the rump of Biafra might try to join the 
community of French-speaking African states. It seems that 
the session of the Organisation of African Unity which meets 
in Algiers this weekend will allow a Biafran delegation to 
attend : the ostensible purpose is to allow the talks at Addis 
Ababa, which broke down on the question of Biafran 
soveieignty, to be resumed in another setting, but it amounts 
ty another diplomatic victory for Colonel Ojukwu. There is 
much sympathy in Europe for the Biafrans, and with it a 
muddled assumption that those who back the unity of Nigeria 
accept the starvation in Biafra with indifference. All in all, it 
is worth while spelling out the case for believing that it is 
desirable that Nigeria should remain united. 

The most important reason is that Nigeria’s acceptance of 
Biafra as an independent state would by no means necessarily 
end the slaughter. Even if the federal government conceded 
the principle of an independent Ibo state, it certainly would 
not accept the boundaries that Biafra originally claimed for 
itself. Probably it would not accept a Biafra that spread 
much outside its present limits, which make it rather smaller 
than East Anglia. It is not an answer to say that the Ibos 
should be able to exercise sovereignty within the areas where 
they arc (or were) in a majority. The trouble is that the 
boundary of these areas is blurred. One tribal group merges 
into another. Port Harcourt, for instance, used to be an lbo 
city but it sits on land held by the Rivers people, and before 
1966 these people had clearly shown their dislike of Ibo 
domination. An isolated Jbo city would cause substantial 
problems. So would an Ibo-controlled corridor from the Ibo 
heartlands to Port Harcourt. Think of the Polish corridor 
and the access routes to Berlin. 

There is also the effect that Biafran independence would 
have on the rest of Nigeria, and indeed on many other parts 
of Africa. It is wholly possible that the rest of the Nigerian 
federation would collapse under the impact of a successful 
Ibo revolt. If it did, there would certainly be more bloodshed. 
Many Hausas work in the west of the country, and there are 
Yoruba communities in the north. Under Nigeria’s first 
independent government the country was divided into three 
(and later four) regions. Each region took up the cause of 
the minority tribes in its rivals’ territory. The eastern region 
backed the “ middle-belt ” Christians who disliked the 

e tion of the largely Moslem north. The north in turn 
the Rivers people against the Ibos in the east. If 
1 collapsed the pattern would be repeated, probably 


on a larger scale, in the bitterness that followed. The four 
regions of the old Nigeria are neither self-contained nor 
stable enough to form the basis of a new division. 

Africa’s frontiers reflect the balance of European power 
at the time of the imperial expansion into ^he continent. The 
point is that, because they cut across tribal boundaries, these 
frontiers cannot be unscrambled without great difficulty. 
If Nigeria broke up its western neighbour, Dahomey, would 
probably find itself in trouble. It contains a large Yoruba 
community, and the pressure for these Yorubas to join an 
independent Yoruba state would be considerable. And so, 
probably, it would go on. It is just the sort of balkanisation 
that might tempt the great powers (and lesser powers such 
as France) to intervene. In a sense the Nigerian case for 
rejecting an independent Biafra is like the United Nations 
case for intervening in the Congo in i960 : it is probably the 
only way in which prolonged external interference in the 
balance of tribal power can be excluded. It is significant that 
Portugal, which has a strong interest in African weakness 
and disunity, is among Biafra’s most fervent backers. 

But the case for Nigerian unity is not only a negative one. 
There is also a positive case for preserving the unity of a 
country which, with its large reserves of oil and minerals, is 
potentially the strongest black African state. The federal 
army has conducted a long and difficult military campaign 
with skill and, on the whole, with good discipline. It is true 
that it is fighting against other Africans, not white or 
brown men. Yet it is the first time that a black African army 
has fought a modern war and won it. And while the 
Nigerian army has been proving itself the country’s political 
structure has stood up to the strains of the civil war remark* 
ably well. The Nigerians have been bad at propaganda, but 
they have been good at the more important things: at holding 
their tribes together, and keeping their connections with the 
governments abroad that matter. After this war Nigeria 
will be a country to be taken seriously, in Africa and outside 
it. The war may even turn out to have helped to establish its 
self-confidence as another civil war, a hundred years ago. 
established that of the United States. 

None of this would have happened if Nigeria had 
acquiesced in its own dissolution. General Gowon now says 
that the occupation of the rest of Biafra may take another 
eight weeks. That may still be over-optimistic. Capturing 
the two remaining I bo-held towns and taking the roads 
(and thus the airstrips) will not necessarily end the fighting. 
There will almost certainly be a guerrilla campaign. But it 
is hard to see it lasting very long since the neatest land border 
over which arms could be smuggled to lbo guerrillas is more 
than 200 miles away. It need not last more than a few 
months If the Nigerians recognise the need to reintegrate the 
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Ibos with forbearance. The invitation to foreign observers tribal revenge. If discipline does hold firm it » possible thqf* 
to inspect the occupation suggests that the men in Lagos feel roost Ibos will return to/Nigcria>fol<L The jreStilt wiM bivc< 
thcy cart trust their army riot to plunge into an orgy of been to check Africa’s slide into impoteht disintegration. '. t - 



The Half-built Bridges 

Fear and condemnation of Russia have not ended all diplomacy. 
The west should play it cool — but just how cool ? 



Three weeks after the invasion of Czechoslovakia the dust is 
still settling ; but the roar of collapsing assumptions has 
abated. Not even the Russians themselves can tell what, if 
anything, they are going to achieve by their greatest military 
operation since the reconquest of Hungary in 1956. What 
they have destroyed or jeopardised is more easily seen. In 
wielding a steam hammer to snuff out the candles of Czecho¬ 
slovak enlightenment, they have dimmed the lights all over 
Europe—including Russia. They have stirred up anxieties 
about military preparedness in every country—communist or 
western—that has cause to fear Russian strength. They have 
made it difficult for an American president or any other 
western leader to persuade his people that it is worth trying 
to do business with Russia’s present masters. 

It is instructive to look back to certain events during the 
days immediately before the Soviet marshals sent their tanks 
rolling into Prague. On August 19th Senator Mansfield had 
ended a tour of European capitals (including Prague) more 
determined than ever to press for further large reductions of 
American military strength in Europe. On the 19th and 20th 
the nuclear non-proliferation treaty, in which the Russians 
had invested a good deal of effort and prestige, collected the 
signatures of Sweden, Belgium and Holland ; it was pre¬ 
dicted that Italy would sign in early September and west 
Germany only a few weeks later. Even as the tanks began 
to move, the White House was preparing to issue an 
announcement that President Johnson had invited Mr 
Kosygin to join him in personally attending the start of the 
proposed talks between the two superpowers on the limita¬ 
tion of their strategic missile arsenals. 

But on the 22nd Mr Mansfield was saying that the 
invasion of Czechoslovakia had “ put an entirely different 
picture ” on the question of American troop withdrawals 
from Europe. A week later the non-nuclear states’ conference 
opened at Geneva, and it soon became clear that Russia’s 
action had darkened the outlook for early adhesions to the 
nuclear treaty. The Italian foreign minister, Signor Medici, 
let it be understood that his government would sign only 
when “normality” was restored in central Europe. Herr 
Brandt and Mr Tsuruoka, although less explicit, made it 
sufficiently clear that German and Japanese doubts about the 
icaty had been intensified. 

In Washington on September 5th Mr Mansfield, as Senate 
majority leader, indicated that he did not expect ratification 
rf the treaty this year and was not inclined to press for it. 
Next day Mt Johnson reaffirmed his belief that the treaty 
was still “ very much in the interests of the United States ” 
and his hope that the Senate would ratify it. Although denying 
that he had any “ immediate plans ” for summit-level parti¬ 
cipation in missile talks, he carefully left open the possibility of 
i meeting with the Soviet leaders before the November elec¬ 
tions. There is no reason why the Americans’ decisiop to 50 
ahead with the deploying of a “ thin ” anti^ballistiq missile 
system should rule out talks about the limitation of missiles in 
general. 


What can be ruled out for the present is progress towards 
the aim, proclaimed by the Nato governments in June, of 
bringing about balanced mutual force reductions in western 
and eastern Europe. All member states except France 
approved the statement issued on September 4th, after an 
urgent ^eries of discussions on the Czechoslovak crisis, which 
admitted that prospects in this direction had “suffered a 
severe setback.” The military experts who would have met 
later this month to study plans for balanced reductions will 
not do so. More in prospect, at the end of September or in 
early October, is a Nato meeting at ministerial level to thrash 
out the implications of Czechoslovakia ; the ministers may 
come together in New York, taking advantage of the usual 
gathering of foreign ministers during the early stages of the 
United Nations assembly. The signs are that their considera¬ 
tion of force levels will bear less on either cuts or increases 
than on assured maintenance of existing levels in central 
Europe—and on quick availability of reserves elsewhere. 

In all this there is not much satisfaction for those who 
would like to see the west, if it cannot help the Czechs 
directly, at least adopt a rigorously hostile attitude toward 
the Russians. Mr Nixon’s demand for a reconsideration of 
the Johnson-Rusk policy of “ building bridges ” between the 
United States and Russia may well prove a vote-winning 
gambit. It is not only in Germany that the Russians have 
made it less fashionable to talk of detente. But there are 
important distinctions to be made between false bonhomie 
and necessary business, between trustful imprudence and 
verifiable agreements. So long as Moscow shows itself ready 
to violate its own solemn pledges with brutal cynicism, it 
should not expect others to believe in its good faith. Detente, 
however, is not just a matter of smiles and soap. In present 
circumstances, it is much more a matter of reducing the 
world's common perils by properly safeguarded measures of 
arms control. 

The struggle to curb the proliferation of nuclear arms is 
not a bid to win Moscow’s favours ; it is a literally vital 
struggle, in which failure means greater danger for all. The 
new nuclear treaty may yet become a valuable east-west 
“ bridge,” but it will do so because it involves verifiable 
undertakings, not hollow assurances ; the same could and 
should apply to any agreement on missile limitation. These 
are the most important of the bridges which Mr Johnson, 
and Mr Humphrey, have sought to build. The Russian 
army’s occupation of Czechoslovakia has made this work of 
bridge-building both more difficult and more urgent. To 
recoil from it now, as it seems Mr Nixon would be inclined 
to do, would only increase the likelihood of military power 
being used to suppress future initiatives as enlightened as this 
year’s Czechoslovak one. The work must go on. As Mr 
Humphrey said on Sunday, despite everything, the two 
superpowers must still seek “ to halt the arms race before it 
halts humanity.” The half-built bridges have been badly 
shaken, but their completion is still essential for everyone— 
including Czechoslovakia. 
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How to cook an 
American steak 


You get the very best meat available, to begin with. 
Meat so good you’re proud to put your name on it. 
Then you cook it the way the passenger wants it—rare, 
medium rare, medium... even well done, if he insists. 
And you cook it mere moments before he eats it (not 
hours before, the way some airlines do). That’s how 
TWA cooks an American steak. 

If you’ve never tried one, come fly with us. Come 
dine with us. Who knows, you might discover a whole 
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a telephone Bne through this. 


tiu can double or even triple telephone service. Send 
ooi iputer data from one central location to every part 
°f 'our nation. Link together buyers and sellers In an 
dr tronic marketplace. Or carry television programs that 
cate. Inform. Entertain. , . . 

And what's more, the Installations we build are adapt- 
ab ■ to future communications systems. 

We’ve designed and set up nearly 500,000 miles of 
O'! rowave relay communications systems. Wave built 
the n everywhere. Cine over the Andes Mountains. Two 


above the Arctic Circle. A third that goes from Buenos 
Aires to Patagonia. We’ve built them in Mexico, Pan¬ 
ama, Australia, Switzerland, Belgium, Italy, the Philip¬ 
pines, New Zealand, Libya, Nigeria. 

If you think your country needs a microwave com¬ 
munications system ... we’d like to talk to you. If you 
can’ttelephoneyet.Writeus.7303rdAve., N.Y. 10017. 

General Teleohone & Electronics 
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Protaction Everywhere. When money is lost or stolen, it’s 
gone forever. When First National City Travelers Checks are 
lost or stolen, you can get your money back on-the-spot. 

Sold Everywhere . Protect your cash while 

travelling. Buy First National City Travelers Bmi ||^ 

Checks in banks throughout the world. ■ llwl Iw 

Welcomed Everywhere . Our cheques are |T9 Am4m 
known and accepted in more than a million 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY RANK, NEW TORN. MCMEER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

or stolen, it’s places around the globe. And they’re just as convenient m a 
ers Checks are weekend outing as on a worldwide tour, 
on-the-spot. Refunded Everywhere . “The Everywhere Cheques" offe on- 

the-spot refunds at any of more than 25 W 
Chi ef ilatinmil ASftf banking offices around the globe. No c he f 
rilol IHtUUHlH WlJ travellers check cap make that staterr ant 

Imek^tShmm Ftnlt National City Travelers Checks r ally 
■e mum w vuwviw are The Everywhere Cheques. 
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Qyckoslovakia 

Where is the end 
if the tether? 


FROM OUR EAST EUROPE 
CORRESPONDENT 


Prague 


The Russian military command in 
Czechoslovakia has clearly been con¬ 
founded by the continued solidarity 
of the Czechoslovaks, and its failure first 
to establish a quisling government and 
later to discover and exploit any rift in 
the national leadership. History will 
show that General Svoboda, who was 
elected president as a rather harmless, 
tired old man, has played an incalculably 
important role in maintaining some semb¬ 
lance of cohesion and national self-respect. 
Even his physical appearance has altered ; 
he has become a ramrod military figure. 

The almost total breakdown of com¬ 
munication, in the broadest sense, be¬ 
tween the Czech leaders and the Kremlin 
forced the Russians to despatch to Prague 
last weekend one of their more able 
trouble-shooters, Vasily Kuznetsov, deputy 
foreign minister for ten years with the 
reputation of being a man you can talk 
to. Mr Kuznetsov’s mission, apparently, 
was the unenviable one of instilling into 
the Czechs some element of confidence in 
Russian intentions. He brought with him 
a detailed timetable for the withdrawal 
of foreign troops and, when this did not 
tally with Czech ideas on the subject, was 
obliged to refer back to Moscow for 
further guidance. 

On Monday Mr Cernik, the prime 
minister, went to Moscow, accompanied 
by Mr Hamouz, a vice-president and 
Czechoslovakia's permanent representa¬ 
tive on Comecon, and Mr Vaclav Vales, 
minister of foreign trade. High on their 
list of priorities' was to* get. some sense 
out of the Russians about their intention* 
in the economic field. But in a rapid one- 
day “ friendly and comradely exchange of 
views” (no mention here of fraternal 
friendship) they also discussed wider 
political issues with Mr Brezhnev, Mr 
Kosygin and Mr Podgorny ; in particular 
they sought further assurances that the 
Russians really do intend to respect their 
side of the Moscow “ bargain.” 

It has been repeatedly stated that Mr 
Dubcek’s firm intention is still , to carry 
an with the government's “ action pro¬ 
gramme ” and return to what is ejatflao the 
“ post-January ” conditions. Although 
they have the power to impose their 
wishes at the squeeze of a trigger* the 
Russians seem prepared for the moment 
to tolerate this* provided* there is no 
further anti-SoViet criticism of any kind, 
One of Mr Kuznetsov's assurances, for 



They still love Mr Oubeek 


Dubcek a reasonably free hand, or taking 
over with a military administration. At 
present they seem disinclined to do the 
latter, although they are not allowing Mr 
Dubcek a completely free choice of 
cabinet colleagues ; Mr Hajek, the foreign 
minister, is the latest to resign. 

Shortly after Mr Gernik’s return from 
Moscow on 'Tuesday, a government pro¬ 
clamation was issued above the signatures 
of President Svoboda, Mr Cernik, Mr 
Dubcek, Mr Smrkovsky and the Slovak 
leader, Mr Husak. It reaffirmed the in¬ 
violability of Czech law, guaranteed the 
legal security of all Czechoslovak citizens, 
promised to continue on the post-January 
path of building “ socialism with a 
democratic and humanistic content ” and 
appealed to Czechs and Slovaks abroad 
to come home. Czech legality was also 
emphasised in an article in Tuesday's 
Rude Pravo by one of the new members 
of. the party presidium, Mr Zdebek 
Mylnar. He said that according to 
“ foreign propaganda ” the Czechs had to 
find 10,000 counter revolutionaries but, 
he added, any “ counter-revolutionary 
activity will be punished in our country 


according to our laws by our prosecutors 
and in our courts." 

Clearly, the governrhent is stubbornly 
determined to resist aiiy Russian attempts 
to interfere with the legal system. On the 
other hand, elsewhere ih his article, Mr 
Mylnar warned the Czechs that the 
present extraordinary conditions made 
some changes in the law necessary. A 
meeting of the National Assembly, 
scheduled for this Friday, is expected to 
announce some new restrictions on Czech 
life. 

Censorship is now operating but it is 
obviously being liberally interpreted. 
Criticism of the occupying forces (in 
future to be referred to as Warsaw pact 
troops) is banned ; so is criticism of the 
Warsaw pact powers, discussion of any 
incidents involving the troops or of any 
damage resulting from the invasion. In a 
somewhat Schweikist manner, the Czech 
papers succeeded in getting around this 
by reporting, poker-faced and without 
comment, what the u socialist" pre&s is 
saying, trusting to their own readers’ 
ability to read between the lines. As an 
example, the irony of a photograph of 
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Mr Cernik in Moscow 44 inspecting ’* a 
Soviet army honour giiard was not lost 
on the Czech public. Everybody knows 
that his reception just three weeks earlier, 
when he was forcibly taken there as a 
prisoner, was ven different. * 

On Wednesday, the Russian troops 
began to move out of Prague. They must 
have been glad to go ; they have remained 
almost completely ostracised. Discussion 
groups had become a feature of city life. 
But even the most articulate Russian- 
speaking young Czech debaters discovered 
that it Wbs impossible to get their argu¬ 
ments across to well-indoctrinated troops, 
.The most frequently heard phrase from 
the young students button-holding the 
soldiers was ne ponimaete (you do not 
understand). 

Czechoslovakia is at present sitting on a 
load of dynamite with the Russians look¬ 
ing around foi elbow room before 
deciding on their next move. Guarantees 
notwithstanding, it would he astounding 
if their next moves did not prove to be 
decisive. It is all a question of time. 


Jugoslavia 

On guard 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

After the first angry and alarmed emotions 
aroused by the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the Jugoslavs have again 
simmered down. In the early days, in 
addition to street demonstrations in Bel¬ 
grade, the Russian move was attacked at 
numerous political meetings all over the 
country and signatures were collected for 
petitions supporting the Czechoslovak 
leaders. This has now given way to watch¬ 
ful uneasiness. The anger and unease have 
been increased this week by Russian 
threats to Jugoslav journalists who have 
been assured that the Russians have a 
black list of those whose writings are con¬ 
sidered hostile. 

The continuing interference by the 
Russians in Czech internal affairs con¬ 
firms the private Jugoslav view that the 
Russian intervention was prompted 
largely by alarm in Moscow over the 
political consequences* both in Czecho¬ 
slovakia and other east $U*opean 
countries, of the Czechs* abandonment 
of the Soviet system of economic manage¬ 
ment. Thus, Jugoslav leaders and writers, 
from President Tito down, haye stressed 
repeatedly that what Jugoslavia must 
defend is its own form of socialism, with 
its 'workers self-management and socialist 
market economy. Internal considerations 
may be playing a part hem* There is still 
opfdsidon t6 the major economic pfcfohn 
instituted in xg6$ and to the devolution of 
party apd central government power that 
accompanied it s Some people M have 
been itbuked for supposing that the first 
priority now is to strengthen the military 
defcnce of the accord- 

rifna to the official view, the mafh objective 
strengthen Jugoslavia’s own brand of 


socialism. In other words, patriotic feeling 
is being harnessed in support of the 
government’s economic and social policy. 

Meanwhile normal cultural and econ¬ 
omic contacts with the Warsaw pact 
countries are being maintained. The 
Russians are exhibiting at the Zagreb Fair 
this week. The Jugoslavs have bought a 
number of Russian passenger ships and 
hydrofoils for the Adriatic tourist trade 
based on Split—-ironically, on the very 
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day when a Jugoslav admiral in Split 
was announcing that Jugoslav naval forces 
were now at the highest possible level of 
combat effectiveness. Similarly on the 
military side appropriate measures have 
been taken. The country is not seething 
with signs of preparation for invasion. But 
some reservists have been called up j civi- 
lian lorries and drivers have been requisi. 
tioned ; and steps have been taken to form 
resistance groups in Croatia. 


Cuba 


Maoism and maffana 


PROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


Castro’s Cuba, which will be celebrating 
the tenth anniversary of its revolution 
next January, has evolved its own curious 
brand of communism. The twin pillars are 
Maoism and manana : American 44 im¬ 
perialism" and the capitalist system are 
attacked root and branch ; the jam that 
a hard-working revolutionary people 
might expect today is promised always for 
tomorrow. 

Without doubt the very poor are better 
off than they were under the Batista 
regime. Free medical attention ; compul¬ 
sory free education from kindergarten to 
university ; new houses—not impressive 
structurally but clean and neat—all give 
the rural poor a better standard of living. 
The new houses are scattered in small 
penny packets in communities specially 
selected for growth or rebirth. Investment 
has been poured into the construction of 
new schools, new factories, dams and the 
agricultural programme. But life, parti¬ 
cularly in the towns, is very grey. 

Nationalisation has spread down to the 
barbers’ shops. Private commerce is for¬ 
bidden. Last April all the bars on the 
island were closed. The official reasons 
were that they took people’s minds away 
from the work of building a communist 
Cuba and, also, that they were centres 
of counter-revolutionary activity. The 


Cubans have taken this decision hard. It 
is still possible to get a drink by ordering 
a meal at a restaurant, but all prices are 
high—well above London prices for 
similar fare, and at least as expensive as 
New York. * 

Eating out at restaurants is the only 
way to supplement the rather meagre 
rations of food available to the Cubans 
Meat, eggs, rice, beans, milk and bread 
are rationed. So are clothes and soap 
Commodities not rationed are so scarce 
(matches and razor blades, for instance) 
that rationing is imposed by queuing 
Queues, in fact, are the most striking 
aspect of Cuban urban living. 

The Maoism of Cuban communism also 
appears in the Castro personality cult 
Dr Fidel Castro combines the roles of 
saviour, father figure, and captain-general 
He works very hard—about 16 hours a 
day—partly at his desk, but more often 
out in the fields, or visiting factories, 
schools, hospitals. “ Fidel" rallies the 
people wherever he goes. There is little 
doubt that in the rural areas and among 
the poor he has people’s full confidence 
In the towns, among technicians, one! 
can detect the fugitive wish that he would I 
spend less time telling the experts their I 
jobs, and refrain from tying them tol 
unrealistic production figures. Much is 
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"Sure now Mike, it can't be that big?” 

"But it is Paddy lad, the largest tanker in the world at 
321,000 DWT and 'twill bring the equivalent of almost 1,900,000 olf drums 
each trip to the Old Sod. It’s on long-term charter to Gulf Oil Corporation." 
"And who’d be the maker of such a giant of a thing as that?” 

"Those fellows over In Japan, IHI. They made those other record holders, 
the Tokyo Maru and Idemitsu Maru and now this darlin’ for NBC of the States. 


They’ll build two more just like it.” 

"And vyhat in tlje world js it to be called Paddy?” 

^The Ungers* Ireietad, Mlke-me-boy." 

"Hes Wnd of • nice ring to it, doesn’t it Mike-seta!” 


IHI 

___ _ ttus • Aircraft Engines • 

HSSirJSr 1 lUUdgMarina Eulnei^ Construction Machinery • Steal Structures • Agricultural Machinery ■ Cement Plants 

S'SKSIm* wJmuvH ItXKO CITY “ 0BE »He5o -BUENOS AIRES - SYOREY . ROTTERDAM • OSLO - DUESSEIDORF - JOHARRESBURS - KARACHI • REV* DEIHI. 
iH FRANCISCO VANCOUVER MEXICO CUT mu uCALCUTTA • SINGAPORE • DJAKARTA • HONG KONG • TAIPEI • MANILA 


Ipt • Material Handling Equipment • Iron A Steel Manufacturing Machinery* 

Ci ... 

NOON • NEWYORK^SAN 


lshHcawallfna«Harlma Heavy Indwtrloe Co*, Ltd., Tokyo, Japan 

Cgtyg Addr^w; ^‘tHIf OTpKYO" ; Telex: TA 2232 (IMICO) Tel: Tokyo (270) 9111 
Chemiatl Inttuttry Mecwdiry ■ Power OAneretliip Machinery • Atomic Power Machinery & Apparatus • Aircraft Engines • 
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“I have to keep my finger 
on the pulse of international 
industry and business, so I 
read the Financial Times. It 
hasthesortof news I need.. 



Folke Undskog, 

Group Managing Director, 
SKF 

Gothenburg. 


FINANCIAL TIMES 

puts business first 

No other newspaper reports $0 many aspects of business news. Accurately—concisely. 
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heard of the planned target of io million 
tons of sugar by 1970. This would repre¬ 
sent a doubling of production in ten years. 

For foodstuffs and consumer goods, the 
Cuban people are forced to live on 
promises rather than the fruits of socialist 
planning. This is the mahana of Cuban 
communism, and the government is 
capitalising on the Latin temperament 
perhaps even more than it realises. When 
one asks when things will get better, the 
answer is that the Cuban economy must 
first be reconstructed on socialist lines. The 
agricultural reforms, the dams, the new 
crops, the new schools must be completed 
before consumer goods are either imported 
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or manufactured in Cuba. 

In the meantime, the Cuban economy 
has run into what could be called a spare- 
parts crisis. Probably about 90 per-cent 
of the consumer goods and capital goods 
on the island are of pre-1958 American 
manufacture. The trade embargo has had 
drastic effects. Cars, typewriters, air- 
conditioners, the lifts in the hotels, 
telephones—all the hardware which allows 
a modem economy in a hot, humid 
climate to get through its working day 
are now beginning to stall. Cuban taxi- 
drivers with their battered 2958 Buicks 
do marvels of tinkering. 

The Cuban government pays promptly 
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for any capital goods it imports ; in this 
respect it is an excellent customer. The 
question is whether, or when, it can afford 
to buy those goods which, after ten years’ 
of patience, the Cuban people surely have 
the right to expect. When this question 
was pressed on an official, he replied 
guardedly that after 1971 or 1972 things 
would begin to get better. But, in your 
correspondent’s view, 1978 would be a 
more realistic estimate. Whether by then 
the mahana, on which the government so 
clearly relies, will still be sustained, or 
whether in 1978, as in 1968, the longest 
queues in the country are formed by those 
desperate to leave, remain open questions. 


THE WORLD 


International Report 


The next shell you receive is 
purely preventive 


One of the most dangerous heritages of 
the 1967 Middle East war was the lesson 
it implanted in Arab minds : strike first 
to win. True, nobody still thinks it is as 
simple as this. But it does mean that 
when Arab-Israeli tension rises, as it has 
risen since the artillery battle along the 
length of the Suez canal on Sunday, 
it produces nerve-racking calculations 
about intentions and counter-intentions. 
Seldom have the conditions been so pro¬ 
pitious for a new war, unwanted by either 
side, to start through a miscalculation. 

For several weeks there has been uneasy 
speculation that Israel, suffering from 
terrorist activity, was preparing a heavy 
attack against Jordan. Then the tension 
suddenly switched to the Suez canal front. 
First there was the Israeli charge 
that, on August 20th, Egyptian soldiers 


crossed the canal and ambushed Israeli 
forces on the eastern bank. Then, more 
serious, there was the four-hour battle 
across the canal on September 8th, during 
which ten Israelis and 22 Egyptians were 
reported killed. 

Seven out of eight UN observation posts 
along the canal report that it was the 
Egyptians who started firing first. The 
question is whether it all began as a 
trigger-happy mistake or whether, as the 
Israelis now fear, it was one of a 
premeditated series of actions designed 
by Cairo with the backing of Moscow (or 
perhaps the other way about) to drive the 
Israelis off the eastern bank of the canal. 
If this could be achieved, and the Security 
Council establish a new cease-fire, the way 
would be clear for the Egyptians to reopen 
the canal. But are the Egyptians, in their 


still unprepared military state, ready to 
take such a risk—even at Russian prompt¬ 
ing and with the promise of Russian 
protection ? 

The circumstances of the battle suggest 
that its start might just have been acci¬ 
dental. According to Israeli sources, 
Egyptian soldiers started firing with light 
arms at Israeli engineers who had just 
exploded a land mine they found buried 
in a track a few miles from Port Tewfiq 
at the southern end of the canal. The 
Israelis fired back and within minutes an 
artillery battle was raging along 70 miles 
of the canal from Port Tewfiq to Qantara. 
According to the Egyptians, both Suez and 
Ismailia were severely damaged by Israeli 
shells with many civilian casualties. The 
few women and children who remain in 
these two towns after previous evacuations 
are now to be “ persuaded ” to leave. 

The Israeli contention that there was 
nothing in the least accidental about this 
fighting gains substance from the com¬ 
munique issued by the Egyptian military 
command immediately after the fighting. 
This announced that it proposed from now 
on to take “ preventive defensive action 
against the Israeli aggressor forces which 
direct their fire at densely populated 
Egyptian towns.” What is 11 preventive 
defensive action” except military jargon 
for striking first in case the other side 
might do sc instead ? And even if the 
Egyptians do not mean this at all, it 
is hard for the Israelis to wait passively 
by to find out. 


Our Israel correspondent reports 


The temperature has been rising since 
about half-way through President Nasser’s 
convalescence in Russia. Even so, the re¬ 
cent outbreaks on the Suez Canal came 
as a surprise to the Israelis. Since the first 
incident (the ambush and killing of two, 
probably three, Israeli soldiers) Israel has 
not been acting as it usually does by 
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hitting back with faj greater force. As a 
direct result of American and British 
pressure, it turned instead to the Security 
Council. 

It did this despite the fact that for 
once Mr Eban, the foreign minister, and 
Mr Dayan, the defence minister, both 
agreed that the Security Council would 
be a waste of time. But the prime minister, 
Mr Eshkol, insisted on trying the council 
after receiving assurances that both the 
Americans and the British would de¬ 
nounce Egypt's action—and because he 
has been led to believe that the supply of 
American Phantom aircraft is conditional 
on Israel following a policy of restraint. 
So Israel by and large held its fire, though 
sceptical of the efficacy of this course of 
action. 

The scepticism arises from the assump¬ 
tion that the Egyptians are not acting 
completely off their own bat. It is thought 
that the Russians are urging them on in 
their desire to shift world attention away 
from Prague. (It was the British and the 
French, together with the Israelis, who in 
1956 succeeeded in shifting attention from 
Budapest to Suez.) 

Israeli military circles add several addi¬ 
tional factors to the strategic canvas. In 
the past week the possibility of inter-Arab 
military co-ordination may have taken an 
important step forward. There are un¬ 
confirmed reports that Syria has for the 
first time consented to collaborate with the 
other Arab armies, and that Syrian units 
may now be present in Jordan. This 
would mean that there are now Syrian, 
Egyptian and Iraqi units in Jordan 
as well as Palestinian fighters and Jordan’s 
own troops. Turning to the canal front, 
the Israelis read significance into the fact 
that the man in control there is Mr Aly 
Sabry, one of the main contenders to suc¬ 
ceed Nasser and a holder of generally 
pro-Russian views. 

Israelis do not discount the possibility 
that while the Egyptians are not ready 
to launch a full-scale attack on Israel, 
they are convinced they could withstand 
an Israeli attack. They are helped in this 
belief by the calculation that an Israeli 
invasion across the canal would be strate¬ 
gically difficult—and by the protection 
offered by the Soviet fleet in Port Said. 
The presence of Russian dredgers in Egyp¬ 
tian ports is still a conundrum. Israelis 
are unable to decide whether they have 
been brought in to clear the canal or 
simply as an exercise in intimidation. 

Israeli concern is made sharper by 
the Arab tendency to take courage from 
any success and to press on until the 
situation is uncontrollable. The damage 
inflicted by their artillery attack on Sun¬ 
day must have given the Egyptians new 
confidence. It also gave Israel its first 
taste of renewed Egyptian might. Most 
Israelis believe that eventually their 
government will break the spiral by forc¬ 
ing the Arabs to face the reality of superi¬ 
or strength. But at this stage Israel is 
prepared to play a waiting game. Since 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia nobody 
w knows who is really in control in Mos- 
The Americans are prepared to pay 
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a high price to keep all focal points of 
tension quiet until they are clearer about 
the situation. Therefore, Israel hopes for 
concrete, or rather Phantom, advantages 
from pursuing a policy of relative re¬ 
straint. But there is no doubt about its 
ability to deliver the blow if necessary. 


Yemen 

Still boss 



Whoever goes. Amri stays 


The situation in Sana, say news reports 
dropped by passing pigeons, is returning to 
normal. Probably so. General Amri, who 
resigned as prime minister of the republi¬ 
can-held part of Yemen on September 
4th, has been appointed military governor 
general of Yemen with the special task 
of reorganising the country’s armed forces. 
Since it was an army challenge to his 
authority as commander-in-chief that led 
to an artillery battle in the centre of Sana 
at the end of August, with 300 people 
reported dead or wounded, the general’s 
new job may be to his liking. 

On August 25th, two days before the 
battle in Sana,* General Amri had granted 
an amnesty to all soldiers who had made 
11 mistakes with good intentions.” But the 
intention, it seemed, of several officers, 
whom he had previously dismissed, was 
to replace their commander-in-chief. 
General Amri has been on the scene some 
time—too long, perhaps, for younger 
officers whose ambitions have not been 
satisfied by the 1962 revolution. 

General Amri, and his two fellow* 
members of the supreme Republican 
Council (presided over by another old- 
stager, Mr Iriani), have been prying to 
extend republican authority into the 
countryside by old-fashioned triba) means. 
Pleas, pledges and promises have been 
made to tribal chiefs. The republicans 
are trying to beat the royalists at their 
Own game by raising a special fome among 
tribesmen in the noith-w^t-r-ah area 
where the royalists have had fhibgs largely 
their way. 
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The royalist radio, meanwhile, has been 
appealing to all republican defectors to 
join the “Mutawakkilite military head¬ 
quarters in the Sana suburbs.” Largely 
through their own divisions and indecisive, 
ness, the royalists missed the chance of 
seizing Sana immediately after the 
Egyptians withdrew at the end of last 
year. The question now is whether the 
royalist army is in good enough order to 
profit from the fierce republican in- 
fighting. So far as control over the coun¬ 
tryside is concerned, the issues may largely 
boil down to who pays most, and to 
whom. This is not particularly edifying, 
but it fits in with the free-wheeling 
approach of most Yemenis to authority, 
republican or royalist. 

Spain 

UFO 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT ' 

Madrilenos went home with stiff necks on 
September 5th. An unidentified flying 
object hovered over the Spanish capital 
for more than an hour, disappearing at 
last behind a cloud. Since then, the 
nation’s best brains have been trying to 
decide what it was. Some naive folk think 
it was the Pact of Madrid ; others suspect 
it may have been the new trade union 
law ; yet others believe it was the 
Concordat. 

The Pact of Madrid, signed in 1953 
and extended for five years in 1963, 
entitles the United States to maintain a 
Polaris submarine base at Rota, neat 
Cadiz, and air bases in the provinces of 
Madrid, Seville and Saragossa. It should, 
by all the rules, be renewed for anothci 
five years by September 26th. Until 
recently, the Spanish government’s asking- 
price for the extension was high: it 
wanted a resumption of massive American 
investment in Spain, a further billion 
dollars worth of military aid, support on 
the Gibraltar issue, and a commitment to 
intervene “ automatically ” in defence of 
Spain should the need arise. Before the 
Czech crisis, Spanish commentators 
hinted occasionally that if the pact was 
not renewed on these terms Spain might 
intensify its pro-Arab policy and establish 
closer relations with the communist world. 
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The rape of Prague gut a stop to that. 
Since then, it lias l>een v considered almost 
indecent to question the need for an 
extension. Whatever disappeared behind 
that cloud on September 5th, it was not 
the Pact of Madrid. 

A new trade union law has long been 
mooted. Sr Solis Ruiz, the minister in 
charge of the sindicatos (the state-run 
pseudo-unions), has promised, that the new 
law will go into orbit before the end of the 
year. A carefully stage-nianaged congress 
in Tarragona a few weeks ago staked the 
claim of the government-appointed 
sindicato bosses to a decisive say on the 
•law’s shape and purpose. The specification 
would be much the same as before, with 
a few concessions intended to make the 
unions appear slightly more democratic 
and to weaken the appeal of the illegal 
workers’ commissions that organised the 
spring strikes. Only a few foreign 
observers were taken in. 

The majoiity of the Spanish bishops, 
eager to lay the foundations of a Catholic 
labour movement for post-Francd Spain; 
promptly declared themselves in favour 
of representative unions, free from govern¬ 
ment control and permitted, as a last 
resort, to organise non-political strikes. 
Catholic papers have publicised this 
declaration and, in effect, urged ministers 
to substantiate their effusive verbal 
Catholicism by supporting the bishops., 
Most of the men around General Franco 
believe that free trade unions would 
plunge Spain into chaos ; all the same the 
new sindicato law seems likely to be 
amended to meet some of the Catholic 
objections before the count-down begins. 

The moment of truth has arrived for 
more than one Hispanic dictatorship 
when the church has withdrawn its sup¬ 
port, and General Franco’s regime leans 
on the episcopate as ostentatiously as 
possible. But church-state relations in 
Spain are now strained, paradoxically, by 
the 1953 Concordat which was hailed, 
when it was signed, as a model for 
Catholic , nations. Since the Vatican 
Council, many priests and Catholic pub¬ 
licists have urged the ending of; the 
M privilege of presentation,’’ Which enables 
General Franco to ensure that only pre¬ 
lates and episcopal candidates who support 
his ‘ regime,. receive promotion. More 
recently ^officials of the regime have com- 
'plaihgp about the privileged civic status 
that the Concordat gives to ecclesiastics ; 
thanks to this, some Basque and Catalan 
priests have got away with political actions 
that would land a Spanish layman in jail. 

The issue is acute in the coastal Basque 
provinces whose bishops are, for the first 
time, giving anti-government parish priests 
a measure of moral support, and calls for 
a revision of the Concordat are now as 
strong in official circles as among progres¬ 
sive Catholics. One wonders if, at this late 
hour, it can be revised. “ The spirit of the 
Concordat ” was one conservative 
Catholic’s .explanation of the UFO that 
soared oyer and away from Madrid last, 
week/though some prosaic authorities now 
believe dt no ^have been a big French 
meteorological balloon. 


Spanish Guinea 

Fangs and Bubis 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT — 

The tropical island of Fernando Poo, say 
the leaders of its Bubi inhabitants, is 
being “sold into freedom" on October 
12th in order to improve Spain’s inter¬ 
national image and win it African votes 
on the Gibraltar issue at the United 
Nations. Under the independence con¬ 
stitution devised in Madrid for Spanish 
Guinea, the 776 square miles of cocoa¬ 
growing Fernando Poo will remain linked 
to the 10,000 square miles of Rio Muni, a 
timber-exporting rectangle of mainland, 
130 miles to the south-east, inhabited by 
some 220,000 Fangs. This, say the 15,000 
Bubis, means Fang domination and the 
use of the island’s subsidised cocoa 
revenues to support Fang politicians and 
their constituents. 

Spain has not said whether it will 
continue to provide three-quarters of 
Spanish Guinea’s revenues after indepen¬ 
dence, as it does now. But it claims that 
the new constitution contains adequate 
guarantees of minority rights. The Bubis, 
however, are already firing off letters to 
U Thant, Mr Wilson, President Johnson 
and even Colonel Ojukwu, accusing 
Spanish officials of rigging the August 
nth referendum. 

The Bubis, among whom Mary Kings¬ 
ley found “ a total lack of enthusiasm in 
trade matters ’’ 73 years ago, are the only 
ones qpenly to show much interest in the 1 
coming of independence. Of the three 
Fang-based political parties, only one 
seems enthusiastic enough to have split 
already into divergent factions. 

Mr Atanasio Ndongo, the presidential 
candidate of the dominant faction in the 
Movimiento National de Liberaci6n de la 
Guinea Ecuatorial, feels his country has 
a chance of viability ; but he still has not 
seen the Spanish regime’s statistics on 
revenue and expenditure. Those who have 
are not unduly optimistic. With an 
income of £8 million, Guinea may not 
even be able to pay the £7,000 monthly, 
maintenance bill for the powerful televis¬ 
ion transmitter that Spain recently 
perched on top of Mount Santa Isabel. 




Among the country’s manpower resources 
are a total of five doctors, three midwives 
and two partially trained agronomists. 

The most skilled, hard-working and 
numerous inhabitants of Fernando Poo 
are an estimated 40,000 Nigerian contract 
labourers* 75 per cent of them Ibo. And 
they take foore interest in the progress 
of the civil war 60 miles across the sea 
than in the island’s political course. 


Sweden 

End of an era ? 



Farmer Hedlund: old school, new dawn 


There are now only two Labour govern¬ 
ments in Europe, and after Sundays 
elections in Sweden there may be onh 
one. May be ; the ending of the Swedish 
Social Democrats’ 36-year tenure of power 
is no longer being confidently piedicted. 

Their position has always been stronger 
than that of their sister party in Denmark, 
where a centre-right coalition took office 
in, February. They also hfive more 
experience of coalitions and informal 
alliances than the Norwegian Labour 
party, whose long, reign ended in 1965 
Indeed, Mr Tage Erlander has completed 
22 years as prune,, minister without his 
party over having a detfcr majority in the 
lower house of the Swedish parliament. 
The one sure thing now is that it will 
not win such a clear majority on Septem¬ 
ber 15th. All else is uncertain—ana, fi> r 
Swedes of the present generation, this is 
a new and rather stimulating state of 
affairs. 

The opinion polls indicate that the 
Social Democrats’ share of Sunday’s votes 
should be 44.6 per cent, against 48.3 f or 
the Centre, Liberal and Conservative 
parties. Since 1964 the Communist party, 
which then won 5 per tent of the votes» 
‘had attracted pew supportars by stressing 
■its independence imriT* 1 Mosoow, only , t(> 
lose them, abruptly after the t *° vlC ! 
invasion of Czechoslovakia, despite its l° ud 
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condemnation of that action. The 
“bourgeois” parties (as the centre and 
right call themselves) have naturally made 
what they could of the Czech crisis at the 
expense of a government that had enter- 
tamed Mr Kosygin in Stockholm in July. 
And clearly this is no time for the Social 
Democrats to be seen to be depending 
on Communist support to retain power. 

On September and Mr Erlander 
enraged the opposition by arguing that 
he need not concede defeat unless they 
won enough additional seats in the Jower 
house to give them a clear majority in 
both houses combined. The Social Demo¬ 
crats have, and will retain, a majority of 
six in the upper house, whose indirectly 
elected membership is renewed by instal¬ 
ments spread over an eight-year period ; 
and the upper house is far from powerless. 
But the idea of clinging to office solely 
on the basis of its hold on the 
upper house is hardly a happy one, for 
it was agreed last year that in 1970 
Sweden will reconstitute the Riksdag as 
a single chamber. This, changfe will 
necessitate fresh general elections, on a 
somewhat different proportional represen¬ 
tation formula, in only two years’ time. 

If Sunday’s election goes decisively 
against the Social Democrats, it seems 
very likely that the head of a new coali¬ 
tion government will be the Centre party's 
elderly leader, Mr Gunnar Hedlund. 
According to the latest polls, both he and 
the party he has skilfully reshaped are 
still gaining ground. The former Farmers’ 
party, which he has now led for nearly 
20 years, has flourished astonishingly in an 
urban, ultra-modern Sweden. The 
impatient desire for change that has 
brought forward new young leaders in 
all other parties and weakened the Social 
Democrats may have the odd effect of 
delivering Sweden into the hands of a 
68-year-old farmer whose political in¬ 
stincts are those of *the old school. 

Rhodesia 


Breaking step 

FROM OUR SALISBURY CORRESPONDENT 

There was a serious attempt at last week's 
Rhodesian Front congress to topple Mr 
Ian Smith’s “ moderate ” constitutional 
policy, and Mr Smith as well. The drive 
towards the South African type of 
“ separate development ” (apartheid) is so 
strong in this powerful section of the 
party that his warnings were ignored. It 
was too late, when he finally got around 
to sacking Mr William Harper ; the rot 
had already eaten away half his, party. 
Last week the 11 lunatic fringe ” suddenly 
developed into a solid block of angry 
determined racial separatists out to turn 
Rhodesia into a mini-South Africa.. They 
failed that time because some 70 delegates 
decided for one reason' or another— 
possibly their lingering loyalty to Mr 
Smith—to abstain from voting,, As it was, 
only n votes have so. far saved Mr Smith 
from a bitter journey to the Valhalla 
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Well , if the whites ditch Smith, perhaps these chiefs wilt take him in 


reserved for rejected Rhodesian prime 
ministers who get out of step. 

Who would have stepped into his 
uneasy shoes ? Mr Harper, waiting behind 
the arras ? His rebel grace, the Duke of 
Montrose (Lord Graham), who voted 
against Mr Smith and has his own 
apartheid style constitution going the 
rounds ? On Wednesday Lord Graham 
tramped through the party's efforts to 
paper over the split by theatrically resign¬ 
ing from his post as minister of external 
affairs and defence. The question now is 
whether he will follow Mr Harper out of 
the Rhodesian Front as well. On Thurs¬ 
day 74 members of a Salisbury branch of 
the party marched dramatically out. 

Mr Smith's next danger point is the 
coming referendum on the two stage con¬ 
stitutional proposals he forced through the 
congress. Already the question is being 
asked : what happens if there is a 
“ no ” vote ? It will be specially tricky for 
Mr Smith because his party rebels will 
be joined by liberals, progressives and 
those Africans with votes who dislike his 
constitution for entirely different reasons. 

But even his proposals are so far to the 
right of any constitution seriously 
proposed since 2961 that the rational mind 
wonders why the hard-liners risked the 
party’s future, and seem to be prepared 
to ditqli their leader, to throw them out. 
In stage one, Africans still have a place in 
parliament,, and will theoretically be 
able to reach voting parity if they can 
get rich or educated enough to win the ( 
common roll vote. But by the time they 
get a foothold on the future it will be 
whisked away smartly by the introduction 
of stage two. 

The. curtain will then be raised on 
11 separate development,” in which 
Africans will have responsibility—^and 
then not much—only for their “ own 
areas.” There are to be three,provincial 1 
assemblies, one for whites, two for blacks 
in Mashonaland and Matabeleland, Top¬ 
ping the structure is to be a national par-, 
iiament where representation is, to be 
based on income tax contributions from 
provinces. As most of this tax is paid by , 
whites, it follows tjiat they will have most; 


of the members. One mathematically 
minded observer calculated that there 
might be two Africans. 

The right wingers launched their attack 
because they feared that Mr Smith intends 
to try to negotiate one day (when the 
Conservatives romp home in Britain) on 
stage one, whereupon he would abandon 
stage two. What they wanted was 
stage two, and quickly, and even a 
tougher version of that. Little thought is 
needed to see that none of Britain’s six 
principles, to which even the Conservatives 
presumably still adhere, is met by stage 
one, let alone by stage two. So it appears 
that something like half the ruling party 
—it may be more—have openly aban¬ 
doned the policy of trying for a settlement 
with Britain and are prepared to take 
Rhodesia farther into the wilderness with 
reliance on continued support from South 
Africa and Portugal. 

But the Rhodesian Front hard core 
represents only some 10,000 votes. The 
rest of its supporters are white floaters. 
The whole political logjam is loosening up. 
New parties are being formed to left and 
right of the Rhodesian Front. With the 
front split, the fear of being out of step 
has gone. 

Congo-Brazzaville 

Fun to take power? 


It is now possible, more or less, to sqrt 
out what has been happening in Congo- 
Brazzaville in the past month. The 
president, Mr Massejnba-Debat, has now 
been dismissed from office twice in one 
month ; his second departure inay even 
he permanent. 

He c&me to power on a radical marxist 
platform in 1964, denouncing his pre¬ 
decessor, Abb6 Youlou, for tribalism. But 
he had been moving away from his 
original Chinese-orientated programme, in 
which he allowed more than 106 Chinese 
advisers into the country, and for the 
last 18 months or so hai* been working. 
towards better relations - with France. 
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Inside the country, msome of the old 
militance remained and' the army was 
worried about the power of the one 
political party, the National Movement 
of Revolution, and particularly Of its 
youth wing, the Jeutmse. Some of thete 
youngsters are Cuban-trained, trigger- 
happy and markedly left-wing. In addition 
there was some resentment on the part 
of the northern tribes about the power 
held by the dominant southern group, 
the Bakongo. 

All this helped to bring about the first 
coup in early August, led by the army 
chief-of-stafT, Captain Ngouabi. Mr 
Massemba-Debat was removed from the 
presidency, but it turned out that there 
was no national figure to replace him. 
Captain Ngouabi, who is a northerner, 
may also have had second thoughts about 
a move which could alienate the Bakongo, 
who are the president’s tribe and who 
form more than half the country’s popu¬ 
lation. So Mr Massemba-Debat was 
brought back, but with considerably 
reduced powers. 

At the very end of August members 
of the party’s youth wing attempted to 
seize power. Their revolt, precipitated by 
the army's demands that they give up 
their arms, was crushed by the soldiers ; 
about 100 people died in the fighting. 
Captain Ngouabi, now commander-in¬ 
ch lef, accused the president of trying to 
use the Jeuncsse to get back his old powers 
and sent him back into the cold, where he 
may now stay. 

The new rulers have tried to keep an 
acceptable ethnic balance. The new prime 
minister, Captain Raoul, is a southerner. 
Captain Ngouabi has said that there 
would be no tribal revenge on those 
previously holding power. The army has 
broadcast confessions allegedly made by 
members of the Jeunesse. One of these 
said that there was no political motive 
behind the trouble, which had started 
“because it’s fun to take power.” But 
Captain Ngouabi is taking no chances 
and has banned both the party and its 
youth wing. 
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Vietnam 

Which monk is the 
moderate ? 

FROM OUR SAIGON CORRESPONDENT 

South Vietnam’s “militant” Buddhists, 
the An Quang, are once more on the 
move. Two years of disarray followed 
their participation in the 1966 revolt 
against the Saigon government. But now 
they are again beginning to look politically 
relevant—and respectable. The reasons 
for this are not directly of their own mak¬ 
ing. They stem from the formation of a 
less dogmatic government under Mr Tran 
Van Huong (and the subsequent decline 
in the fortunes of Vice-President Ky and 
his northern war-hawks) and from the 
growing feeling in Vietnam that sooner 
rather than later a political settlement will 
end the war. 

The closer the approach to serious nego¬ 
tiations, the more pressing it becomes for 
the Saigon government to secure militant 
Buddhist support. The An Quang com¬ 
mands one of the most important groups 
in the country, particularly in central 
Vietnam. But it is still questionable 
whether the An Quang line on peace and 
negotiations is reconcilable with the 
government’s. The Buddhists’ public poli¬ 
tical pronouncements are deliberately 
obscure. They want peace (and by impli¬ 
cation, thougli such specifics are not 
discussed, all bombing should be stopped 
if this is the way to peace) ; they want a 
neutral Vietnam independent of American 
influence. Behind these demands is the 
confidence that a government which 
achieved all this would be strong enough 
to defeat the communists politically. 

The militant Buddhists insist that theirs 
is an anti-communist policy. They point 
out that the government has never pur¬ 
sued any of the charges of collaboration 
with the Vietcong that were hurled at 
some of their leaders during the panic of 
the Tet offensive. But some of the views 
they express privately are not all that 
different from the programme of the Viet- 
cong’s new political front, the National 
Alliance of Democratic and Peace Forces. 

South Vietnam’s Buddhists split two 
years ago into “militant” and “moder¬ 
ate” factions, the militant faction being 
much the larger. Buddhist statistics have 
none of the precision achieved by Viet¬ 
namese Catholics. But the bulk of the 
support for the moderate leader, Thich 
Tam Chau, comes from the 200,000 
northern Buddhists and their monks who 
emigrated to the south in 1954, and who 
are in a small minority among the in¬ 
digenous southern and central Vietnamese 
Buddhists. Thich Tam Chau is also sup¬ 
ported by various other sects, including 
some loosely disciplined groups in the 
south and a sect of Cambodian descent 
which follows its own specialised policy of 
opposing Prince Sihanouk. 

The militants have as their spiritual 
chief an elderlv monk, Thich Tinh Khiet, 



Tri Quang, militant for poaea 



Tam Chau, warlike following 


who has long held authority among Budd¬ 
hists in general. The secular side of their 
activities is controlled by the Vien Hoa 
Dao (Institute for Secular Affairs) under 
Thich Thien Hoa, a monk from the south 
who may help the An Quang increase its 
hitherto patchy following outside central 
Vietnam. The well-known militant leadei, 
Thich Tri Quang, holds no official position 
but few people doubt that he is still the 
driving force in the An Quang. None of 
his lieutenants has yet managed to match 
his aura of mystery and command. 

The government hopes that the militant 
and moderate Buddhists will settle then 
differences, and their claims to leadership 
of the Unified Buddhist church, without 
government interference in favoui of 
either side. But the government’s position 
is complicated by a charter which Presi¬ 
dent Thieu signed last year giving official 
recognition to the moderates. The mili¬ 
tants demand that this should now be 
rescinded and say there is no chance of 
their supporting the government until it 
is. In July the militants held a meeting 
which they claimed was an official session 
of the Unified Buddhist church, and at 
which they elected a supreme monk and 
other officers. 

The moderates, led by Thich Tam 
Chau, earned their name by arguing that 
the clergy should stay out of politics unless 
their religion is actually threatened—-as it 
was by the regime of President Diem 
Although many educated lay Buddhist 
fully agree with this, Tam Chau’s position 
has been weakened by his almost blanket 
approval of all government actions, even 
when these were directed against other 
monks. And the younger noithern monks 
who may well take over the moderate 
movement from lam Chau, are consid¬ 
erably more pro-war and anti-cominuni^ 
than the “ militants.” 




Only Number 1 

is big enough to handle 20,000,000 
computerised bookings a year... 


BEA have a supremely efficient 
bookintr system. 

It’s called BEACON—the largest 
civil computer network in the whole 
of Europe. 

It’s the fastest, simplest, most 
reliable way of making a flight book¬ 
ing you could wish for. 

Any time you want to book or con¬ 
firm a flight with BEA, here’s what 
to do. Just call in at your local ap¬ 
pointed travel agent, or BEA office. 
Or contact us by telephone or telex. 
And within seconds BEACON will 
give you the information you want. 

What’s more, if you have any 
special requests, such as a certain 



... and still take Caroline 
Jones by the hand. 


type of diet or a car to meet you at 
your destumtion,B£ACON will make 
a note of that too. 

All the main BEA offices in the 


British Isles are now directly linked 
with BEACON. So are Paris and 
Amsterdam. And we’re installing 
more links throughout Europe in the 
not-too-distant future. 

BEACON is just one more reason 
why BEA is Number 1 in Europe. And 
one more way of showing we always 
put our passengers first. 

Especially four-year-olds like 
Caroline Jones. 
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Justice in a storm 


Washington. DC 


At 77 and after 15 years as the chief 
judge of the United States, Mr Earl 
Warren* has had to watch his prospects of 
an early and serene retirement suffer as the 
resistance to his chosen successor, Mr Abe 
Fortas, has asserted itself in the Senate. 
He sent his resignation to President 
Johnson in June, “ effective at your 
pleasure,” and Mr Johnson accepted it 
“effective at such time as a successor is 
qualified.” Nearly everybody supposed at 
that time that Mr Fortas would be 
installed in time to take over the admini¬ 
stration of the Supreme Court by October 
7th, when its new term opens. Plainly 
there was a majority in the Senate to 
approve the appointment. But few people 
anticipated the lengths to which the 
enemies of the appointment would go 
to block what is normally a routine pro¬ 
cess. 

If the enemies are Mr Fortas's enemies 
it is largely by accident: through him they 
are getting at President Johnson, or at 
Chief Justice Warren, or at the Supreme 
Court itself. Mr Fortas is Mr Johnson's 
friend, as is also Judge Thornberry, whom 
the President has put forward to replace 
Mr Fortas as Associate Justice. As well 
as being his friends, both are or have been 
his political associates, Mr Thornberry as 
a Congressman from Texas when Mr 
Johnson was in the Senate and Mr Fortas 
as a close adviser to Mr Johnson as Presi¬ 
dent. 



Among the more legitimate misgivings 
about the association between Justice 
Fortas and the President is that, as the 
Justice told the Senate Judiciary 
Committee in July, he continued as an 
adviser on policy after he joined the 
Supreme Court in 1965. One instance 
came out in which the adviser seems to 
have come close to being a political agent. 
This was in 1967 when, as Mr Fortas 
admitted at the committee hearing, he 
talked a prominent business man out of 
arguing in public that the Vietnam war 
was costing more than the Administration 
said it was. (The businessman turned out 
to be right.) Apart from this, people 
in most countries would probably not see 
much wrong with the head of the govern¬ 
ment getting private advice on govern¬ 
ment policy from a judge. But lawyers in 
America incline to think that this does 
not fit well with the doctrine of the 
separation of powers or with the position 
of the Supreme Court as independent 
guardian of the Constitution. All the 
same, one would need to be naive to 
suppose that it did not ever happen. Mr 
Fortas defended himself with dignity and 
style : 11 1 am a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, but I am still a citizen.” 

It was this matter of Mr Fortas’s 
relations with the President that gave the 
Republican organiser of the opposition 
to him, Senator Robert Griffin of 
Michigan, a pretext to demand the 



reopening of hearings by the Senate 
Judiciary Committee when it met again 
on Tuesday. The question now is whether 
Justice Fortas helped the President by 
taking a hand in the preparation of the 
State of the Union message in January, 
1966 (again, after he had joined the 
court) and in the drafting of a Bill this 
year. The lengthy questioning which Mr 
Fortas endured in July was mostly hostile : 
some of it was outrageously offensive as 
well as irrelevant. Now he has been asked 
to return for more. His supporters saw 
no merit in bringing him back, and they 
feared that he might refuse to come, but 
after a long wrangle they agreed to the 
demand in return for promises that the 
committee would end the new hearings 
next week and put the question to a vote. 
This would have the merit of prising the 
matter loose from the hands of the com¬ 
mittee's reactionary chairman, Senator 
Eastland of Mississippi, and permitting 
the full Senate to debate it. Even there, 
however, the appointment may face a 
filibuster aimed at dragging the thing out 
without a decision until Congress ad¬ 
journs. 

Mr Nixon, the Republican candidate 
for the Presidency, is having some diffi¬ 
culty in keeping clear of the controversy. 
He must suspect that a desire to stop him, 
Mr Nixon, from appointing the next 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court may 
not have been absent from Mr Earl 
Warren’s mind when he decided to 
resign this year. Mr Warren and he have 
causes of enmity from their old days as 
politicians in California, before President 
Eisenhower made the one Chief Justice 
and the other Vice President. In an 
interview last week Mr Nixon said he 
had advised the President not to appoint 
a new Chief Justice before the elections 
but to leave the choice to his successor. 
H t said he knew Mr Fortas to be a very 
able judge but, he added, the Senate had 
the right to agree or refuse, and he would 
not try to influence its decision. 

In ordinary times hardly anybody of 
consequence would even oring up the 
idea that a President ought not to make 
Supreme Court appointments in the year 
of the presidential election. History has 
no record of a President leaving any 
Supreme Court vacancy for his successor 
to fill without first trying to fill it himself. 
Many Supreme Court Justices and 
several Chief Justices (there have been 
oh!y 14 of them altogether) were 
appointed and confirmed in election years. 
Most of those that were rejected by the 
' Senate were put forward m the middle 
pf the nineteenth century when relations 
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between the Presidents and the Senate 
were particularly had. The last refusal in 
an election-year took place in 1880. 

The times, however, are not ordinary: 
political passions are high and the 
Supreme Court is caught up in them. 
Among the prevailing political passions 
are a revulsion against social change and 
a fear and resentment of violence and 
disorder so intense as to be sources of 
violence and disorder themselves. A 
section of each House of Congress and 
a possibly larger section of the country 
puts a good part of the blame for the 
changes and the disorders on the Supreme 
Court. A revealing series of debates took 
place in May, before Chief Justice Warren 
wrote his letter of resignation, when a 
powerful group in the Senate did its best 
to write into the Crime Control Bill 
clauses restricting the power of the 
Supreme Court to protect the rights of 
persons accused of crimes. (It had a 
limited success: some restrictions were 
inserted.) The conservatives in the Senate 
were enraged by a series of judgments 
(from the Mallory ruling in 1957 to the 
Wade ruling in 1967) which protect 
suspects against harsh police methods of 
various kinds. 

On the whole these rulings are fairly 
represented by a remark of Chief Justice 
Warren : “ We don’t want to set criminals 
free. We just want them tried fairly.” 
But Senators thundered at the Justices 
as if they were the source of crime them¬ 
selves. “ The Court,” said Senator 
McClellan of Arkansas, “ has become the 
enemy of all the law enforcement officials 
in this country ... we are reaping the 
whirlwind.” The idea that crime is caused 
by the perverse refusal of judges to lock 
up all the criminals has been gaining 
ground. 

By its nature the Supreme Court has 
to decide cases of a breadth and range 
that would not, under most forms of 
government, be dealt with judicially at 
all. Almost all are difficult cases. Very 
many are the subject of public con¬ 
troversy, which is, indeed, right and neces¬ 
sary considering that it is a political Con¬ 
stitution which the Court exists to 
interpret. Like the national life, the Court 
goes through cycles of activity and of 
relative torpor. The Chief Justice does 
not dictate what the other Justices think, 
but Mr Earl Warren has presided over 
an activist period in which most of the 
nine were constantly compelled to judge 
the arrangements and practices of public 
life as having fallen behind the movement 
of human affairs. Their decisions have 
tended to force the country to face its 
problems. It is a natural consequence that 
they should be blamed for the problems 
themselves. 

This applies to the new path in race 
relations which can be dated from, the 
court’s ruling against racially segregated 
schools in 1954, to the reform of police 
and criminal court procedures and to the 
jityMy enforced rule that legislatures must 
Ape* ejected on a basis of equal representa¬ 
tion. The Justices get blamed for the self¬ 


assertiveness of Negroes, for the rise of 
crime in the streets, for the shaking up of 
old political machines and even for the 
disorderly conduct of the young. It has 
become a fashion, if a sectional one, to 


Wallace rebuffed 


hate the Court and in particular to hate 
Chief Justice Warren. Mr Fortas is a 
choice of whom Mr Warren approves, 
and the choice of a Democratic President: 
it is taken for granted that he would run 
a liberal Court and promote the further 
decline of the social order. 

Select groups in the Senate have been 
looking at what are said to be lewd films, 
the distributors of which the Court, with 
Mr Fortas concurring, refused to allow to 
he punished. Actually the Court has been 
selective in its judgments in obscenity 
cases. Several are on record in which Mr 
Fortas was among those who came down 
hard on people peddling pornography. In 
relative terms he does have a liberal 
reputation and he has written some liberal 
opinions, but there are plenty in which 
he refused to follow a rule-of thumb line. 
Thus he dissented last April from a judg¬ 
ment which seemed to impose the 
principle “ one man, one vote ” on county 
government elections. He dissented when 
the Court ruled in favour of the Federal 
Trade Commission in its effort to stop 
a company merger. He concurred when 
it upheld the right of Congress to make 
it a federal crime to burn call-up papers. 
He supported the right of policemen in 
Ohio to stop people in the street and 
frisk them for weapons. 

Mr Fortas may stand his ground or he 
may decide that the controversy has gone 
far enough and it is better to withdraw. 
If he withdrew he would presumably stay 
on the Court as an Associate Justice, Mr 
Warren’s sense of duty would presumably 
make him stay on at the head of the 
Court a while longer and the conserva¬ 
tives would still not have their way. But 
if Mr Fortas does persist and gets the 
appointment in the end, there will be 
no guarantee that the Fortas Court will 
continue along the Warren path which 
has thrown the conservatives into such 



Third party runner 

Washington, DC 


Mr George Wallace’s much heralded press 
conference did not take place this 
week. The former Governor of Alabama 
had a cold contracted during an unaccus¬ 
tomed rest from active campaigning. Tin- 
purpose of the conference was to have 
been the announcement of a vice presi¬ 
dential candidate to accompany Mi 
Wallace on his third-party quest for the 
Presidency. But the reason for its can¬ 
cellation was less Mr Wallace’s cold than 
that his chosen running mate, Mr A. B 
(Happy) Chandler, a former Governor of 
Kentucky, was unready to run. 

This minor setback to Mr Wallace’s 
campaign—the first of any sort since his 
wife died in May—is unlikely to reduce 
either the enthusiasm of his supporters 
or the 15 to 20 per cent of the populai 
vote in November which most observers 
now give him. But it illustrates the diffi- 


an uproar. 

The inner life of the Supreme Court 
is always marked by a struggle between 
the desire to see that the right and good 
thing is done and the principle of judicial 
restraint, that is, leaving political questions 
to the politicians. Neither principle ever 
quite dies, but under Mr Warren—“a 
man bom to act, not to muse,” Mr 
Anthony Lewis has called him—the right 
and the good have had quite a run. Mr 
Fortas muses more, and more systemati¬ 
cally. Intellectual rigour, legal craftsman¬ 
ship and, very *often, a preference for 
judicial restraint mark hi? written 
opinions. It might turn out that a Fortas 
Court, bending with the times, would 
take more care to avoid head-on collisions 
with other branches of the govern¬ 
ment, with the states and local communi¬ 
ties and with entrenched public prejudice 
than the Warren Court has taken. It is 
not possible to he jmie* Warren* 1 an 
old Republican * himself, surprised 
everybody. 


culty Mr Wallace will have in achieving 
more than he has achieved already—in 
moving on, that is, from being a potent 
nuisance to the two major parties to the 
point where he can be counted a serious 
contender for the Presidency this year 
and a permanent, established force in 
American politics in future. The second of 
these objectives has been Wallace’s 
clearest aim throughout the campaign 
which he has now been waging for nearly 
a year. Lately the first has come to seem 
a real possibility ip his campaign workers 
encouraged beyond their dreams by Mr 
Wallace’s steady improvement in the opin¬ 
ion polls, by the almost revivalist fervour 
of his campaign audiences and by the 
difficulties of the Democratic party, 

There are many American* \yfo6 will 
not; . Vote for Mir Wallace,* although the> 
share his views, because they te* W*** , as 
Ian extremist in the lengths to wftich & 
would go tdput./iboie: view* intopmc& ce 
These are possible votes for Mr Walw^l 
Which he has to wean from Mr Nixon "■ 
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his vote is to approach, say, 30 per cent 
of the total in November. In choosing Mr 
Chandler as his candidate for Vice 
President Mr Wallace was beckoning to 
these yet unwon voters. Mr Chandler is 
an elderly conservative from the sort of 
border state that Mr Wallace is hoping 
to add to his likely conquests in the deep 
South. But Mr Chandler also has a record 
of implementing civil rights legislation in 
his state and of getting along well with 
Negroes. In a word he might have broad¬ 
ened Mr Wallace’s highly personal, and 
thus narrow, appeal. But Mr Chandler’s 
14 liberalism" was apparently more than 
Mr Wallace’s own supporters in Ken¬ 
tucky could stomach, and these in turn 
were more than Mr Chandler or his 
garrulous wife could take. The incident 
has shown Mr Wallace to be imprisoned 
for the moment within the limits of his 
own supporters’ beliefs. It is a prison 
which, if Mr Wallace’s past career is a 
true guide, he will wish to get out of. 


Brooklyn tragedy 


Teachers’ strikes flared up in many cities 
this week as the schools reopened but 
none was so involved and so ominous as 
the short-lived strike in New York City. 
What kept nearly 60,000 teachers away 
and over a million children at home wavs 
a bitter dispute over a handful of teachers 
whom the governing board of an experi¬ 
mental school district tried to oust last 
May. The grounds were that the teachers 
were unsympathetic to the attempt of a 
Negro community, in the heart of the 
vast Brooklyn ghetto, to run its eight 
schools. Decentralisation of control seems 
certain to be the coming battlefield where 
school systems have become unwieldy, 
inflexible and unresponsive. Negroes are 
determined to control their schools in 
cities where ghettoes are so large as to 
defy attempts at racial integration. In New 
York the reform is not off to an auspicious 
start. 


The elected governing board in Browns¬ 
ville was legally in the wrong and it pre¬ 
sented its casts poorly. It had no authority 
under city law or under the city’s contract 
with the United Federation of Teachers $0 
discharge teachers, without proving just 
cause. A hearing, before a noted Negro 
judge, found no justification for the 
board’s action. But the Brownsville board 
dug in its toes and engaged new staff. Its 
schools remained open this week and on 
Wednesday, when it surrendered, it "did 
so with open anger. The union, is jubi¬ 
lant ; it has Won almost everything it 
sought to enhance security of jobs and 
its own power. It could afford to be 
generous. 

The Negroes’ cause suffered from the 
riotous behaviour of militants at meetings 
of the Board of Education held to explain 
the city-wide decentralisation plan which 
has been adopted this autumh. This is 
a temporary measure—a long-term scheme 
is to be drawn up later this year—which 
gives the city's 30 school districts, as well 
as the three special experimental districts, 
powers to choose their own superintendents 
of schools, to recruit teachers who pass 
an examination, to dismiss them accord¬ 
ing to law and to alter the curriculum and 
manage school spending. It does not go 
far enough for the militants. For the union, 
it goes too far. The union has fought de¬ 
centralisation ; it is afraid of victimisation 
by “ little Hitlers” in small school districts 
and, it says, of declining standards in the 
schools—though these are unimaginably 
low in the slum schools. But decentralisa¬ 
tion is going forward in New York City. 
The Mayor, Mr Lindsay, can now put a 
majority favouring decentralisation on the 
Board of Education, thanks to two resig¬ 
nations in recent weeks. 

In New York, where many of the 
teachers are Jewish and over half of the 
children are Negro or Puerto Rican, 
Negro antagonism to white authority 
has an unhappy lacing of anti-Semitism. 
Teachers' strikes—there was one last year 
—anger Negro parents, who feel that 


thei1 children’s education is being neg¬ 
lected^ Only about 10 per cent of the 
teachers are black. 

Fortunately in other cities the situation 
is not so desperate, the battle lines are 
not so hard. It is urgent to enable Negro 
parents to play a part in their children’s 
schools, as suburban parents do. Yet it 
would be a tragedy if the ghettoes were 
to be sealed off. 'They need good teachers, 
black and white, and help from the white 
community. But even outside New York 
City the problem of reconciling com¬ 
munity rights with teachers' rights and the 
children’s welfare will not be easy to solve. 


Budgeteering 

It takes a steady eye to see it, hut Mr 
Wilbur Mills, the powerful chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
House of Representatives, seems to be 
getting the pound of flesh he demanded 
in return for the surcharge on income 
taxes : a reduction in spending to $180.1 
billion from the $i86.r billion predicted 
last January by the Administration for 
the financial year which began in July. 
This may not be immediately apparent 
from the summer Budget review, published 
last weekend, which estimates expenditures 
at $184.4 billion, revenue up a billion 
or so to $179.4 billion and the deficit 
down from $8 billion to $5 billion. But 
Congress exempted four categories of 
spending—that on the Vietnam war, on 
interest 011 the public debt, on social 
security and benefits for ex-servicemen. 
Together these are adding $4.4 billion to 
expenditures. The net effect of the cuts 
on the economy will therefore he small. 

But this does not mean that painful 
ones are not being made elsewhere. Indeed 
the goal has been made even harder to 
reach by good growing weather in the 
United States and in other countries ; 
agricultural subsidies, which are lequired 
by law, are adding $700 million to the 
federal governments bill. Welfare contri¬ 
butions to the states, which are similarly 
automatic, account for $300 million more. 

The new Budget figures are highly 
tentative. Three-quarters of the financial 
year is yet to come and so is a new 
President, who will have ideas of his own. 
So are the bulk of the appropriation Bills 
from Congress. But the Budget Bureau 
expects Congress to do about half its own 
unpleasant work by cutting $3.1 billion 
from expenditures, chiefly from defence. 
The Administration envisages cutting $3.5 
billion more : another $1 billion from 
defence, $1 billion from lending, $300 
million from space and roads (the latter 
by letting contracts more slowly) and $1.2 
billion from other civilian agencies. The 
Administration is making a valiant effort 
to protect its most vital social programmes 
—housing for the poor, job training, the 
poverty war. When it becomes clear that 
the axe must fall on some projects beloved 
of Congress, there may be cries of rage ; 
shrewdly Mr Johnson has always insisted 
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that he would wait untiUdl the appropria¬ 
tions Bills are passed (aftd, with luck, 
Congress has gone home). Unfortunately 
some urgent programmes seem certain to 
suffer as well : the fight against air pollu¬ 
tion, for one. * 

The other cut which Congress decreed 
was a reduction in employees of the 
federal government to the level of June, 
1966, roughly a fall of 235,000. This rep¬ 
resented a heart-warming Blow at big 
government more than a large or immed¬ 
iate saving ; three-quarters of the places 
left vacant when people leave, retire or 
die are simply not to be filled. And already 
Congress has had to retreat : for example 
it exempted the Post Office, with its thous¬ 
ands of employees, when faced with 
poorer deliveries, and followed with the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and the 
vital, over-worked flight controllers at 
airports. Many people think privately 
what the director of the Budget Bureau 
had the courage to say publicly: that 
Congress itself will allow this short-sighted 
method of economising to fade away.' 


Chicago takes stock 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CHICAGO 

Now that the Democratic convention is 
over, the question which is being asked in 
Illinois is “what will happen to Mayor 
Daley next ? ” Criticism of him has 
poured in from all over the United States 
and from many parts of the world and 
especially Europe. The Mayor himself, 
while blaming the violence on “ terrorists 
from out of town ” has admitted that “ in 
the heat of emotion and riot, some police¬ 
men may have overreacted.” But not all 
voices, even liberal ones, have been 
adverse. One Democrat has pointed out 
that the convention was held without 
anybody being killed or seriously wounded 
and in accordance with the recommenda¬ 
tions of the President's commission on the 
Negro riots—that the police should use 
manpower, not firepower, to subdue mobs. 

Even among the intellectuals, who have 
been particularly distressed by what hap¬ 
pened, there are some words of comfort 
for the Mayor. The view of Dr Philip 
Hauser, of the University of Chicago, who 
is president of the American Sociological 
Association, is that when minority groups 
employ force, no matter for how laudable 
a goal, society has no choice, if it is to 
survive, but to use overwhelming collec¬ 
tive force to restore order—though once 
order is restored, the cause of the disorder 
must be investigated and removed. 

None the less, the question of what really 
happened in Chicago during convention 
week continues to be debated. Six or 
seven groups, including President John¬ 
son’s newest commission on civil disorders, 
are looking into it. On television the 
Mayor is putting his point of view only 
on two small networks (of the three big 
one.svtwo refused his request for an hour 
jfrflfadu time while he turned down the 
jRfw of the third to let him appear on 
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“Meet the press”). But in his defence, 
five municipal departments have prepared 
a five-page report grandly titled “The 
Strategy of Confrontation.” It contends 
that the Chicago police, with some excep¬ 
tions, used no more force than was neces¬ 
sary to control the disorders, that some 
members of the press were injured because 
they failed to obey reasonable orders from 
the police and that the coverage' in news¬ 
papers and on television in general 
favoured the demonstrators and ignored 
their provocation of the police. Of the 641 
people arrested only 175 were described 
as residents of Chicago, only 208 as 
students. 

Not surprisingly, the Mayor’s report 
itself has been criticised for its one-sided- 
ness. A group of doctors in Chicago has 
dismissed the reported number of injured 
—60—as grossly erroneous. The Medical 
Committee for Human Rights, a volunteer 
group of doctors and nurses who treated 
the injured, said that nearly 1,000 persons 
required medical aid as a result of the 
police action. The committee itself dealt 
with at least 200 injuries from police 
truncheons. 

In the Chicago area, there seems to be 
widespread support for the Mayor. 
Chicago has, after all, passed through 
the summer without any major racial 
troubles, while nearby Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Gary, Indiana, have suffered badly. 
A mayoral spokesman said that 99 per 
cent of the people who rang up City Hall 
applauded the police for their firm hand¬ 
ling of the demonstrators. More than 
2,000 letters have been received by Mr 
Daley’s office. It is said that 80 per cent 
of them were favourable and that they 
came, in general, from the middle-west. 
The critical ones bore postmarks from 
California and Ney? York. 

Whoever is right, the image of Chicago 
has been, damaged and, with this, its bread 
and butter. The city’s business community 
receives millions of dollars every year 
from large convention^ and akeady four 
distinguished acadeinic grqupr plan to 
shift their next conventions to some other 


city. It is estimated that the four would 
have brought some 25,000 conventioneers 
to Chicago and that they would have 
spent $6 million. 

Chicago’s black eye will worry Mr 
Daley more than personal criticism, par¬ 
ticularly from outside the state ; his power 
depends on local support. His other con¬ 
cern is whether he will be able to carry 
Illinois for Vice President Humphrey and 
elect his own slate of Democrats for state 
and local offices. This year the Republi¬ 
cans have a special advantage in Illinois: 
Senator Dirksen, the leader of the 
Republican minority in the Senate, is 
standing for re-election. He is extremely 
popular, especially in rural areas, and 
will bring out a big Republican vote. In 
the weeks ahead Mayor Daley’s job will 
be to tune up his political machine to 
deliver the largest possible majority for 
Mr Humphrey in Chicago; the Vice 
President will need every one of these 
votes if he is to cany the state. Mayor 
Daley’s biggest sorrow may be the know¬ 
ledge that aftei the recent unpleasantness 
he may never produce for Mr Humphrey 
what Mr Nixon enjoyed last week: a 
triumphant, trouble-free ride through a 
cheering crowd of hundreds of thousands 
of well-behaved Chicagoans. 


Living with the SEC 

’ " Naw York 

The rise of the Dow-Jones industrial 
average to a new high for 1968 hardly 
seems consonant with the picture of a 
stock market fighting for its very existence 
against attacks from the Securities and 
Exchange Commission that Wal} Street 
alarmists Were painting thU'’f»frst sumtner. 
And indeed the alarmists |re ik>wly losing 
influence, as brokers coridtide that: the 
new rules feeing established by the SEC 
and the courts are rules Wall Street tan 
live with; if not like. 

The biggest scare came from, the sugge* 
tion that the exchange^ do away with 
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their whole structure of fixed minimum 
brokerage commissions^ substituting a 
system of commissions individually nego¬ 
tiated on each stock trade—a proposal 
which Wall Street insisted woukl end 
the exchanges as they are constituted to¬ 
day. Whatever may come of this in the 
future, the SEC has settled for the 
moment for commission reforms vastly less 
drastic. It accepted a New York Stock 
Exchange proposal to institute discounts 
on transactions involving more than 1,000 
shares and to ban the “give-up.” This 
practice involves an investing institution 
which places an order with a brokerage 
house, directing that house to surrender 
part of its commission to another broker 
that has performed some sort of service, 
such as research, for the institution. The 
Big Board has until December 5th to 
amend its constitution to permit these 
changes. 

The changes are not universally popu¬ 
lar. The volume discounts, the exchange 
estimates, will reduce the commission in¬ 
come of its member brokerage houses by 
$150 million a year, or about 7 per cent. 
But the changes are not universally un¬ 
popular, either ; many brokers have long 
conceded in private that the lack of dis¬ 
counts for large orders and the practice 
of give-ups were indefensible. There is 
even some grumbling that the SEC did 
not go far enough, chiefly from small 
brokerage houses which do most of their 
business with institutional investors and 
will bear the greatest burden of the 
volume discounts. Some of these houses 
are saying privately that the SEC should 
at least have counterproposed a cut in all 
commission rates, so that the big brokerage 


case, and this prospect is going down very 
hard on Wall Street. Institutions com¬ 
plain that they would be derelict in their 
duty to their own shareholders if, for 
instance, they failed to sell the stock of 
a company they knew from inside infor¬ 
mation was heading for a sharp drop in 
profits. Still, institutions are expected to 
succeed on their expertise in judging 
companies rather than in collecting tips. 

But if no irretrievable disaster has 
occurred yet, Wall Street is still filled with 
a kind of free-floating anxiety about what 
the SEC’s new activist bent may bring. 
Lately the agency has seemed to be 
coming at the brokerage fraternity from 
every direction, questioning its most fun¬ 
damental practices, and attacking its most 
hallowed institutions, such as Merrill 
Lynch, and where might this end ? Is the 
Merrill Lynch case the start of a cam¬ 
paign to divorce underwriting from 
brokerage ? When the SEC takes a new 
look at commissions (the exchange’s pro¬ 
posed reforms are regarded as only an “ in¬ 
terim ” arrangement) might it not bring 
up the suggestion of negotiated commis¬ 
sions ? That these and similar questions 
are unanswerable now only feeds the 
anxiety. 

Columbia: help 
wanted 

New York 

Less than two weeks remain before 
Columbia University must open its doors 
for the new academic year. Its staff and 
trustees could well use two months. 



Or Conifer: e Machisvefti in academe ? 


leave before the start of the academic 
year. Even the conservative graduate 
association in a report which it issue* 
several weeks ago, supporting the admirii 
stration and the trustees, included ar 
oblique reproof. It was, in part, thii 
pressure from all sides (but particular 
that from the staff) which led the trustee 
to seek a replacement for Dr Kirk, a yea: 
before his expected departure. 

In charge this autumn as acting presi 
dent is Dr Andrew Cordier, the Dew 
of Columbia’s School of Internationa 
Affairs and a former diplomat at thi 
United Nations. Because he is 67, Deal 
Cordier’s appointment must be viewed as; 
transitional one. He will try to ameliorate 
placate and unite a divided university 
while all of its separate political inter#' 
groups jockey for position and hunt fo 


houses that do a major “ retail ” business 
with small investors would be hurt too. 

Reactions are similar to the rules, actual 
or prospective, on “ insiders ” coming out 
of the actions against Texas Gulf Sulphur 
and Merrill Lynch. Pierce, Fenner and 
Smith Inc, the world’s largest brokerage 
house. Corporations, it now appears, must 
not tell security analysts anything they do 
not tell the general public. This is most 
inconvenient for some analysts—but then, 
as some concede, security analysts are sup¬ 
posed to analyse. 

Officials of corporations, it now appears, 
will be told they must wait 24 hours after 
their companies announce some major 
news before they Can trade in the shares 
—an annoyance, but one hardly support¬ 
ing fears that company executives would 
be forbidden from ever trading in their 
own shares at all, 'since they are perpetual 
“insiders” who always know something 
the public doesn’t. Brokerage houses must 
make very sure that their officials engaged 
in underwriting do not pass on confiden¬ 
tial information that securities salesmen 
could use to make quick profits for selec¬ 
ted clients, as Merrill Lynch is accused of 
having done (and denies). But nobody will 
defend the violation of confidence, by an 
underwriter. 

Investors who come into the possessibn 
tdtpi secret information may not trade on it 
nwj&hless they proclaim it to the world, or so 
it would seem from the Merrill Lynch 


Instead, the expectation of drama and 
tension, of confrontation, is expected to 
lure everyone back early this year, 
although neither the staff nor the 
university’s 17,000 students (about 2,500 
of them in the undergraduate college) 
can be quite sure that classes will actually 
begin with the presence of the police. 

All are agreed that change must and 
will take place, but the direction of the 
change, and the forces which will control 
it, are still, undecided. One difficulty 
lies in the presence of so many diverse 
groups which believe that they have a 
stake in the outcome. There are at least 
three different factions within the 
academic staff ; at least three within the 
student body ; the graduates are numerous 
and rather vocal ; and there is the self- 
perpetuating Board of Trustees, more 
united than divided as it finds itself at¬ 
tacked by nearly everyone else. 

Another difficulty has been the absence 
of a unifying leader or leaders. It had long 
been clear that the president, Mr Grayson 
Kirk, now 64, could not mobilise 
Columbia’s disparate forces. Last spring 
it was the student leaders who called for 
his resignation shorth f ter he summoned 
the police to clear Columbia’s occupied 
buildings. This summer it was several 
groups among the academic staff, who 
were meeting regularly an effort to 
design a new structure for the university, 
who concluded that the president must 


his successor. 

He started this week by announcinj 
that Columbia has asked the courts ti 
drop charges of criminal trespass agains 
400 students arrested last spring during 
two police raids on occupied buildings 
The move, which has been approved 
the trustees, excludes any plea 0 
leniency for the 154 students arrested 01 
more serious charges and does nothipf 
about the 70 who have been suspendec 
from the university. Most people assume 
that this is an attempt to wean moderate 
away from the far left Students for i 
Democratic Society and one of its leader 
proclaimed at once “The struggle mu* 
continue.” 

Columbia students who are outside SDS 
but who seek reform, want some voice 
in the affairs of the university and; s 
close to controlling one in matters con 
cerning student life. The liberal (anc 
probably dominant) wing of the academy 
staff i$ expected to support the student* 
dcsire for participation, but to draw 
line at giving them authority to consid® 
permanent appointments to the staff ^ 
an influential voice on academic matter* 
No doubt both students and faculty 
try to change the structure (and whiPj 
away some of the power) of the Boftfj 
of Trustees. In the second half of ? 
twentieth century they cannot fail, th«t 
it is doubtful if the precise aims of 'jR 
revolutionaries will actually be realised* 
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Wm. BRANDTS 
(LEASING) LTD 


PROVIDES FINANCE WORLD-WIDE FOR 



COMPUTERS 


CONTAINERS 



SHIPS 


AIRCRAFT 



MACHINE TOOLS 


COMPLETE PLANT 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WM. BRANDT 1 ! BONB A CO. LTD 

Merchant Bankers * Established 1805 

36 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC3 • TELEPHONE NO. 01*626 6699 









Frd^idina* has thought 
transport out of yesterday into today 


Freightliner has revolutionised 
distribution. It’s fast, safe and low-cost. 
With fixed-timetable transits and speeds 
up to 75 m.p.h. A precision exercise 
in containerised freight movement. 

Transport for industry 

is more efficient. Freightliner is solving 
the long-distance transport problems 
behind a multitude of raw materials and 
semi-finished goods. 

Machinery, steel, aluminium, lead, copper, 
timber, paper, plastics, chemicals, synthetic 
resins. All have to travel far and fast 
at some stage of production. That’s 
Freightliner work. 


Transport of consumer goods 

is faster with Freightliner. You see the results 
in the High Street every day. Supplies of 



perishables and non-perishables. 

Biscuits, cheese, beer, tobacco, meat, canned 
goods, print, cameras. And hundreds more. 

All care of Freightliner. 

The Freightliner network is constantly 
growing. Linking the wnole of commercial 
Britain. Serving Northern Ireland, Eire 
and the deep-sea ports. Expanding now into 
Europe. London and Paris are bridged by 
overnight through-train, Harwich and 
Zcebrugge by a new containership service. 


And this is only the beginning. 

Freightliner is less than three years old. 
Already its efficiency and versatility have 
won praise at home, admiration and 
emulation overseas. 

Freightliner is showing the world the way 
to fast, safe, low-cost distribution. 

Are you beginning to see the light? 
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we are on the 
doorstep earlier 

With our First Class air cargo to South America 
offering DIRECT-scheduled Boeing 707 341C PALLETIZED 
Jet Cargo Service London-South America, 
via Zurich. Lisbon every Sunday. 

Plus two Boeing 707 341C Palletized services from New York 
to Brazil and Argentina EVERY WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY. 

Seven services per week from Europe including 
two services from London to Rio. SSo Paulo. 

Montevideo. Buenos Aires, Asuncidn. Santiago. Lima. 

This adds up to the highest frequency of services 
over the South Atlantic. 

SPECIALISED CONSULAR DOCUMENTATION SERVICE completed 
in 24 hours, in Engfishf Portuguese or Spanish. 

Call your nearest Cargo Agent or Varig Office. 

235 Regent Street, London, W.1. Tel: 01 -734 3571 
49 West George Street, Glasgow C.l. Tel: 041-221 5700 


IG 

***srma*u. 




E) 



almriUterpool 


Gateway to the world 6 trading centres Air-freight from Europe's finest 
jet-runway, built to meet the challenge of the seventies and beyond. 

The world's major airpoits are congested - traffic tightly packed into 
schedules and warehouses jammed to overflowing — so your freight sits 
there and waits Sitting there and waiting costs money Yours 
So think about air-freight from Liverpool Flexible schedules and fast 
through-put cut coats and time People are finding out about Liverpool. 
Our annual freight growth rate far exceeds that of any other British 
airport. While you're thinking why not get something more to go on? 
Ring our Information Officer and learn the profitable facta about our 
wide-open hole m the sky 051 -427 4101 Extension 41 
Or write Airport Director, Liverpool Airport, Liverpool 24. 


The Clyde Port Authority's Container Terminal—to be 
operational at the end of this year—provides the fastest 
route between the U.K. and North America. 

With natural deep water in the approaches and alongside 
the lock-free berthage the new container terminal at 
Greenock can accommodate container ships of all sizes at 
etiy state of the tide 

These advantages together with the most modern handling 
equipment on the quay and adjacent container park 
guarantee the fastest possible turn round of vessels and 
mowdfhdnt tof transatlantic cargo. 


UW00LV 




ju 


Contact the Commercial Department, 

Clyde port authority 

1 Id Ityftfftaon StrMt. Glasgow, C Z Scotland 
t faMttma 041-&1 8733 BUtm Mn KM W 
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T.F.S. links the motorway systems of Great Britain and Continental Europe. 


It only takes a truck six hours to drive 
from Great Britain to Europe from Felix¬ 
stowe to Europoort; from the Road system 
fed by Britain’s industrial heart to the Con¬ 
tinental system reaching deep into the heart 
of Europe—and beyond. 

Heart to heart. Quickly. Efficiendy. 
That’s T.F.S. 

Above is the vehicle deck of the new 
“Eutopic Ferry”, which does the six hour 



crossing six times a week. The North Sea 
Tunnel. She’s backed up by other ships, 
offering services from Felixstowe and 
Tilbury to Europoort and Antwerp. All 
fast. All bringing Britain closer to Europe- 
All offering die expertise in the handling 
of all types of unit load which can only 
come from years of experience. 

Here’s the way to get your export drive 
on the move. Now. 



T.F.S. Continental Services: Felixstowe—Europoort/Antwerp, Tilbury-Ant wc rp. 

For further details on these and Irish Sea Services contact T.F.S. at 25, Whitehall, S.W.t, Teh 01*9)0 2)63 

or your usual shipping and forwarding agent. 


Transport Ferry Service 


IM li#i o es t p M for ffftgSI m iMS 
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know the container 
business Inside 3k out 


CONTAINER MANOUNQ. Thu Owtn Karricon “304" fa a completely new straddle 
machine designed to handle and stack, two high 10' 20' end 30' I.S.O. transport 
Containers. The machine is self powered; has power assisted stserfnp;-two speed in¬ 
finitely variable transmission, giving speed ranges of 0-6 m^p.h^ and 0-10 m.p.h. and 
a lifting capacity of 70,000 lbs. 

The Travelift is a rubber-tyred, highly manoeuvrable type of lifting system designed 
to handle heavy loads. Machines are available with lifting capacities of 26,000 lbs, 
50,000 lbs, 66,000 lbs and 100,000 lbs, with a wide variety of standarddimensioned 
inside clear heights and widths to meet individual customer requirements* 
CONTAINER STOWING The Conveyancer Starlbe 63RC bis been built epecifi- 
caliy for loading containers using pallets or palletless handling system employing 
highly economical skid boards. The E3RC is equally at home In normal fork truck 
operation with its 3,000 lb capacity and full-working-day battery charge. 



WARRINGTON 

ttfiHUi . TUwbWW* 


LANCASHIRE 
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Come to 
John Thompson 
for 

containers 



you’ll be carried away 



"When you've seen one container you've seen them all" we've hestd 
people say^ But somehow they always turn out to be people who haven't 
inspected The John Thompson range. 

So we discreetly suggest they cast a critical eye oyer one or two of 
our contained.: 

We give .them quite a choice. Stainless steel 1 Aluminium. All alloy 
Steel framed with SUoy cladding All ih 10. 20, 30 or 40 ft lengths 

While they're looking we try a bit of sales talk! 

Our containers were developed in one of the most advanced research 
centres in the wdrld. They've been proved over millions of miles of road, 
fail and Sea. We pioneered flow-line production in this country. 

T^at sort of thing. 


But they just don't seem to hear (is. They're too busy looking. 

Looking at the robust design. At the meticulous way vye construct our 
containers. Looking at the details. The door*gear. The lashing rings. 

They see our standard of workmanship. 

And they're quite carried away. 

The man io-£et in touch with is Mr. F.J.W. Jones. 

He's at Gloucester 0452 68351 

THOMPSON TRAILMOBILE 

John Thompson (Transporter Division) Ltd., Gloucester Trading Estate, 
Hucolecqte.'Gloucester. ' M 

■ v ■ ■ , ■ ,/ ■ * v 





A transport revolution is spreading rapidly 
throughout the industrialised world. The 
spearhead of that revolution is the cargo 
container, a simple aluminium or steel box with 
doors at one end. It measures 8ft high and 
8ft across and comes in 10ft lengths up to 
40ft. 

The idea behind the box is almost as simple as 
the box itself. The big container operators are 
now seeking to integrate road, rail and sea 
transport by moving containers rapidly and 
mechanically between each form of transport. 
They are replacing the hundreds of pairs of 
hands now needed to load and unload goods on 
their way today. The key to this through- 
transport system lies in the standardisation of 
the containers, and more important, the 
standardisation of the fixtures and fittings 
needed to carry and fasten the containers on 
each form of transport. 

The result is a radical reduction in transport 
costs and a big improvement in transit times. 
But the impact of the cargo container is out of 
all proportion to the relative simplicity of the 
idea. The Economist now describes this impact 
on industrial life in the 1970s. 
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Spearheading the invasion ; American Lancer on its first voyage to Europe 


The Atlantip Invasion 


The container revolution came from 
America. In 1955 the Pan Atlantic 
Corporation (later called Sea-Land) car¬ 
ried an experimental cargo of boxes on a 
platform on a tanker sailing between 
New York and Houston. The boxes were 
loaded and discharged by a big shore 
crane and after three months, cargo 
handling costs had been cut from $5.83 
a ton to only 15 cents a ton. That 
experiment was the forerunner pf Sea- 
Land's container ship service between 
New York and Puerto Rico. Port hand¬ 
ling costs on that route worked lout at 
20 times less than those of a conventional 
ship, and port turnround times were cut 
from 7 days to 15 hours. 

The Matson Line followed Sea-Land 
with a container ship service between 
Hawaii and the United States' west coast, 
but it was not until two years ago that 
Sea-Land ventured across the Atlantic 
with container ships. By that time other 
American shipping lines had got the 
container message and were preparing 
to put converted container ships on the 
Atlantic route. European shipping com¬ 
panies, faced with what they saw as an 
American attempt to capture their trade, 
banded together in a whole series of 
groups and consortia to build and operate 
container ships. By the end of last year 
more than 20 shipping lines were operat¬ 
ing container services across the Atlantic, 
most of them simply by carrying con¬ 
tainers on their conventional ships. But 
the move towards purpose built, inter¬ 
national container ship services on the 
main trade routes of the world had 
begun. 

By the end of this year nine shipping 
companies or groups will be operating 
ships designed to take full or part con¬ 
tainer cargoes across the Atlantic and 
more are joining in. ' The jump in the 
fiudphfers of containers handled by the big 
ipoffe since the invasion started two years 
fdkfr shows the rapid growth of container 
gKffic throughout Europe. Rotterdam was 


handling 1,600 containers a week last 
year ; by July this year the weekly volume 
had reached 2,500. Antwerp moved 
43,820 containers in 1966 ; the number 
was up to 57,020 last year. Ports under 
the nationalised British Transport Docks 
Board moved 55,244 containers last year, 
31,991 more than the year be/ore, and 
the Port of London handled 48,805 con¬ 
tainers in 1967, 32,205 more than the 
previous year. Most of the figures for 
1966 are suspect because they do not 
represent the type of standard container 
now being used. But the growth of 
container traffic cannot be disputed. 

The Atlantic trade is not the only one 
shifting rapidly to containers. British 
cargo liner companies reacted to the new 
American competition on the Atlantic by 
forming two big container consortia. 
The first was Overseas Containers, Ltd 
(OCL), consisting of the P&O Group, 


British & Qomsm ipwealth, Furness 
Withy & Ocean Steamship |BliifWii§* 
nel), and the second '•was"Associated 
Container Transportation^. Ltd (ACT)- 
This represents Ben ptin* Bh*b Star*. Jine, 
Cunard, andT. & J. 

Harrison. These two groups are now 
building g ships (OCL 6 and ACT 3) to 
operate a joint weekly container service 
between Britain and Australia from next 
February. A United Kingdom to New 
Zealand container trade is now being 
planned for the early 1970s. 

The first Japanese container ship sailed 
for the west coast of America bn a joint 
service with Matson Lines this month 
Sea-Land, which has been delivering 
military cargoes to Vietnam in containers, 
will also be loading its ships in Japan on : 
the homeward journey. The Japanese 
are now planning container ships for their 
trade to Australia, and three membei 
lines of OCL are preparing a report on 
switching the Japan and Hongkong to 
Europe trade over to ^containers early in 
the 1970s. Though the report is not due 
for consideration until November, its 
findings are a foregone conclusion. With 
the Japanese move towards containers in 
most of its main trades already under 
way, containers on the European route 
cannot be delayed. There is a bigger 
flow of the type of cargo suited for con- 
tainers between Japan, Hongkong and 
Europe than there is between Europe and 
Australia. 

Bulk carriers and tramp ships carry 
about half the dry cargo moving on the 
sea lanes of the world. The rest, 
amounting to 400 million tons in 1966 
(latest available figures) will be moved 
increasingly in container ships. A low 
estimate shows that by 1980 at least 630 
million tons of cargo will be moving in 
container ships on the deep sea trade 
routes of the world. There are now 50 
container ships in service. There will be 
at least 300 by 1970 and many more will 
follow. 


Why Containers ? 


Mr Malcolm McLean, the president of 
Sea-Land, is a trucker who took the road 
haulage principles of door-to-door trans¬ 
port to sea. But from then on the 
impetus behind the present move towards 
containers has come from shipping com¬ 
panies on both sides of the Atlantic forced 
finally to counter rising cargo handling 
costs, poor profits and poorer returns on 
their capital. In Britain, the average 
return on capital employed in the ship¬ 
ping industry tafe been less than 3 per 
cent for the last five years. Something 
obviously had to be done and the con¬ 
tainer provided the Answer. 

In America, where port handling costs 
are the highest in the world* 60-70 per 
Cent of the ship operating costs of a 
conventional cargo liner are incurred in 
port. In Britain the figure, is about 40 
per cent And *on the continent, where 
ports have constantly worked more 


smoothly than in Britain, ports and cargo 
handling take a slightly smaller chunk 
of ship operating costs. But on both 
sides of the Atlantic the figure is still 
much too high. By moving cargo in 
containers with properly designed' ships, i 
equipment, and terminals, costs can be 
cut dramatically as the Sea-Land service i 
to Puerto Rico showed. (Cargo handling j 
costs have increased when containers are i 
manhandled on conventional ^ships with j 
traditional gear.) But a dramatic improve¬ 
ment in port-to-port cost,? is only part of 
;the reason fat switching 1 to containers. 

The heart of' the through-transport 
idejs is* that a single transport operator 
takes complete control of the carg° 
throughout the, whole Journey. JHe p> cks 
die container at die custodier!? 
mises, hires or owns the road .trailer that 
takes it to the port, or raijQ^ad 
dates special rates with the railways on 
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DOCKS BOARD PORTS — 

Geared to the world of tomorrow 


Fast turn-round of ships is essential to profitable opera¬ 
tion To economical freight handling To trade expansion 
And Docks Board port facilities speed the flow. 
Roll-on/roll-off - the new, faster way to ship - is in 
operation at ports like Hull and Immingham, on the East 
Coast. At Grimsby, too, a terminal has been provided 
Southampton has four services in full swing And King's 
Lynn docks cater for the only roll-on/roll-off service 
from Britain to Hamburg. 

Lift-on/lift-off, too Last year Southampton handled 
thousands of containers by lift-on/lift-off - mostly to 
the U.S.A. Hull serves the Continent in this way. Con¬ 
tainer services from Garston and Newport speed cargo 
to Ireland 

Thft futtiro: Container handling is a growing thing - 


and the Docks Board is planning more facilities to meet 
the demand. At Newport, work was recently completed 
on a new £2.5 million quay for container and packaged 
timber vessels 

Other expansions include a £2 5 million ocean 
container terminal at Southampton, due for completion 
by the end of 1968, additional deep-water berths at 
Hull as part of the Docks Board's £89 million 5-year de- 
evelopment programme, and a new roll-on/roll-off 
terminal at Swansea for a service to Ireland. 

Rnd out what Docks Board ports can do for you Writo to 
Chief Commercial Manager, British Transport Docks 
Board. Melbury House, Melbury Terrace, London N W1. 
Telephone: 01-4906621 



British Transport Docks Board 

A NATIONWIDE PppTS SERVICE 


HUMBER: HULL GRIMSBY, IMMINGHAM GOOLE EAST COAST : KINGS LYNN, LOWESTOFT SOUTH COAST: SOUTHAMPTON, PLYMOUTH 
SOUTH WALES: NEWPORT CAROIFF BARRY PORT TALBOT, SWANSEA WEST COAST: GARSTON, FLEETWOOD, BARROW, SILLOTH 

SCOTLAND: AYR.TROON 
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A leading British exporter has accused OCL of 



all the ftm out 
to Australia” 


Wfe proudly plead guilty * 

Wfe have taken out the fun and put the profits in! 



OCL containerised through transport to Australia 
means shipment of your goods door to door, and faster, 
safer and cheaper than ever before. 


When OCL begin their service in 
1969, every aspect of shipping your 
goods to Australia will be covered - 
containerised packaging, transportation 
and documentation — from the time they 
leave your works or warehouse until 
they reach your customers* premises. 



OCL will provide the containers 
themselves. They will help in the running 
of special inland clearance depots - known 
as Contamerbases - at London, Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham, and port terminals at Tilbury, 
Fremantle, Sydney and Melbourne, with 
feeder services to bases at Adelaide 
and Brisbane. 

OCL will collect complete container* 
iofld%lM|bked on your premises, or parr 
^gJK&loads for consolidation, and 
jde&ver them to the nearest Containerbase 


where the fully loaded containers will be 
grouped together for shipment, cleared for 
customs and transported overland to their 
Tilbury Dock Terminal. 



Containerships will make regular sailing 
to and from the OCL Dock Terminals in 
Australia - each ship having a gross 
registered tonnage of around 27,000 tons 
and a speed tn excess of 21 knots. 



Overseas Containers Ltd*, * 

St. Mary Axe House, London,feE.C.3. 
Teh 01*263 5991 


OCL and OCAL in Australia will be 
responsible for the safety of your goods 
from the time they are received until they 
reach their ultimate destination, and the 
advice and assistance of our specialist 
Packaging and Handling experts will be 
freely available to help you take full 
advantage of the simplified, lower cost, safer 
packaging that containensationcan provide. 

Ana this OCL integrated door*to* 
door through transport system will 
actually cost less than shipping through 
normal channels. 

OCL-The biggest single development 
in shipping to Australia since Captain 
Cook set saU in 1768* 



and for details of tfyeOCL Packaging 
Advisory Service. 
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the basis of a large container flow, owns 
or hires the trailers that take the flow 
from the port railhead to the container 
terminal, and, besides owning the con¬ 
tainers and the ship, has control of the 
same transport chain at the other end. 
The through-transport operator is then 
in a position to squeeze out the multitude 
of middlemen who have provided the 
various parts of the transport and docu¬ 
mentary services hitherto needed to move 
goods from the factory to the docks. Bell 
Line, which operates a number of con¬ 
tainer services between Ireland, Britain 
and the continent, reckons it is cutting 
out 11 middlemen by offering a single 
door-to-door container rate. 

As the container operators are sub¬ 
contracting a large proportion of their 
road haulage, the first middlemen to feel 
the pinch are the forwarding agents (the 
way in which they are reacting to this 
threat will be described later) but by 
providing these extra services, the initial 
costs of the through-transport operator 
will rise. Besides taking on road haulage 
and the business of forwarding, the big 
operators on the deep sea routes will also 
part-own and manage container depots, 
receive and pack containers. 

This extension of their business from 
pure shipowning to transport operation 
should enable shipping companies to 
improve the control of their business and 
increase their profits by putting a higher 
percentage of the whole freight costs into 
their pockets. By turning to containers, 
shipowners become international trans¬ 
port operators. Whether they realise this 
yet or not (and many of them don’t), it 
means they must become increasingly 
concerned with the landward side of the 
transport .business. The physical opera¬ 
tion of the ship will become progressively 
less important. 

The present cargo liner owners who 
are now making a* bid to become the 
container operators of the future will 
have to become purely and simply “box 
operators.” They will have to concen¬ 
trate their attention on the container. 
They must learn quickly to keep it full, 
keep it moving and keep track of it. 
Once the container ship service between 
terminal ports has been established, it 
should be possible , to forget the ship 
unless something goes wrong. The 
revenue in future will be in the box, not 
in the ship. This in itself implies a revo¬ 
lution in the thinking of. the old ^estab¬ 
lished European' nhjppfeg companies. 
Many erf them wilt heed a larje irans- 
fusion of trucking blood in thfajir v^im if 
they ere to * steep pace with their 
competitor^.''' 1 V:; i( 

Who profits? 

Though tfacahippih^ industry may argue 
otherwise, ft Wut be the mos^;;'iite«iediate 

beiMfldatyfrturi the. container 

The 1 containers wify spread 

more ^aihiis^y t6 the us^r, ttet they are 
nonetheless' real for that. 
Exporters and importers at both ends 
°f a container trade will be able to count 


on faster, more regular service than they 
have had in the past. For example, the 
round voyage to Australia will take ao 
days fewer than it does at present once 
the weekly container service is operating 
in *970- Lower transit time means less 
capital tied up in goods in the pipeline. 
One wool importer estimates he will save 
£500,000 a year on interest charges alone 
by using the container service from 
Australia. A regular flow of goods, com¬ 
ponents or parts means that stock levels 
can be reduced, creating further savings 
in overheads. 

Many manufacturers who need heavy 
export packing when using conventional 
ships, are making immediate substantial 
savings by putting their goods into con¬ 
tainers with only a light factory packing. 
Customers who have shipped containers 
on purpose-built ships with the proper 
handling equipment are now agreeing 
with the operators’ claims that damage to 
their goods is a fraction of what it was 
when shipped by conventional means. 
But because of the large number of 
containers now being shipped by con¬ 
ventional ships, reports of damaged cargo 
and containers are still far more frequent 
than they will be when the full container 
ship services get moving on most of the 
main trade routes. 

There are other advantages to the 
users. High on the list comes the cost 
saving made possible by using containers 
as the key element in the distribution 
system. Full container loads moved 
regularly from factory to distributor or 
wholesaler can cut warehousing and stock 
costs in both the home and overseas 
markets. Though not all users will benefit 
from containers, and some of the user 
problems created by the container revolu¬ 
tion will be discussed later. But the 
single and most important prize of the 
lower freight costs passed on immediately 
to the customer is only now being felt by 
manufacturers . and shippers within 
Europe and, to a lesser extent, by Euro¬ 
pean exporters to America. This is 
because unfettered competition between 
full container services on the North Sea 


and Channel and roll-on roll-off ferry 
services, as well as competition between 
road and rail for the container traffic, 
has brought container freight rates down 
with a thump, 

Competition on the Atlantic route, 
with an official conference 5 per cent 
rebate paid to shippers sending full .con¬ 
tainer loads and various other unofficial 
rebates, is having a similar but much less 
marked effect, and the same thing might 
well happen across the Pacific in the 
early 1970s. But, as we will show when 
it comes to describing the impact of the 
container revolution on the shipping 
industry, there is now a strong move to 
attempt some sort of stabilisation of con¬ 
tainer freight rates on the deep sea trades. 
International exporters using the deep sea 
routes are therefore less likely to see an 
immediate reduction in their freight costs. 
But container operators must keep their 
promise of holding present freight levels 
steady while considerably improving ser¬ 
vice or face real resistance from their 
customers (through shippers councils), 
and increased government pressure. 

In the meantime the new container 
consortium on the Australian and Far 
Eastern trades will do everything in its 
power to avoid reducing present freight 
rate levels in order to get a reasonable 
return on the va9t capital it is now 
sinking into container systems. By 1970 
the British and continental shipowners 
operating the Australian container trade 
will have spent over £ too million on 
containers, ships, terminals, depots and 
transport equipment over a three-year 
period. With that size of investment at 
stake, it is not surprising that the ship¬ 
ping industry is increasingly anxious to 
drag its customers, many of them kicking 
and screaming, into the container age. 
But even that kind of investment does 
not guarantee container operators a place 
in the sun. New companies without vast 
traditional shipping fleets to write off are 
likely to seize the transport opportunities 
presenting themselves in the next decade 
and grow rapidly to compete with the 
traditional shipowners. 


The Impact on Shipping 


Nine ships carrying 1,300 containers each 
will replace about 80 conventional caxgo 
liners trading between Britain and 
Australia; One container ship of that 
size will cope, with all of France’s trade 
to Australia and only two German con¬ 
tainer ships are needed to deal with their 
share of the traffic. The Dutch can 
barely fill three-quarters of a container 
ship with goods tp and from Australia 
and the Italians ought to be able to sup¬ 
port a single container ship if their 
government gives its blessing to the 
nationalised shipping line now heing 
asked to share in the Europe to Australia 
joint service. This demonstrates the 
dramatic reduction In the size of the 
world’s cargo liner fleet which is about 
to take place. It is not likely to happen 


without the kind of shrinking pains 
already being felt on the Atlantic. 

In a good study made for Britain’s 
Ports Council due tor publication this 
month, Arthur D. Little, the American 
economic consultants, estimate that the 
potential container traffic on the North 
Atlantic is now equivalent to roughly 
4,500 20 ft containers each way each 
week, and that this will grow to 5,000 
containers weekly by 1970. They go on 
to show that while container capacity 
offered now amounts to less than half the 
maximum cargo (this is borne out by 
experience.; almost everyone on the 
North Atlantic trade is screaming out tor 
* containers), the container space that will 
■ be offered in 1970 will be roughly equal 
1 or slightly more than the maximum cargo 
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60 par cent of ordinary (non-bulk) dry cargo should fit containers, or 630 mn tons by 19SO 


available. The consultants emphasise 
that these are very approximate estimates 
and point out that excess container capa¬ 
city is likely to he higher than their 
estimates. 

This possibility of excess capacity on 
the North Atlantic is borne out by the 
estimates of the shipping lines now serving 
the Atlantic, and the fight now going on 
to protect their present share of the trade 
before the big influx of containers begins. 
The westbound conference governing the 
trade between the United States and 
Europe recently decided to take com¬ 
bined action against the Meyer Line and 
Finn Line who have been undercutting 
conference rates. At the same time 
Container Marine Lines, an American 
shipping company, is involved in a dis¬ 
pute with other conference members 
serving the United Kingdom to United 
States trade. Container Marine Lines has 
got the Federal Maritime Commission of 
the United States (which has the job of 
monitoring the activities of the shipping 
conferences operating to and from the 
United States) to endorse its attempts to 
quote through-container freight rates 
covering the inland portion of its opera¬ 
tion within Britain. 

This is against conference regulations 
and CML would normally face expulsion 
from the conference if it could not reach 
agreement with the other conference 
members. The Federal Maritime Com¬ 
mission served an order on the conference 
to allow the CML inland United ’King¬ 
dom rate to stand without jeopardising 
its conference membership. This has, in 
turn, been appealed against by the con¬ 
ference (Federal Maritime Commission 
actions drag on indefinitely), but the 
extraordinary thing about the FMC deci¬ 
sion to support Container Marine Lines 
is that it goes beyond any of its powers 
over internal freight rates within the 
United States, let alone Britain. Any 
CML attempt to quote a single container 
rate within the United States would 
immediately fall foul of the Interstate 


survey was researched and written by 
lobin Sanders. 


Commerce Commission. By attempting 
to control internal British freight rates, 
the Federal Maritime Commission has 
lost credibility among American and 
European shipowners. 

In fact the Federal Maritime Commis¬ 
sion has got itself unwittingly into the 
middle of a fight between conference 
members jockeying for the best possible 
position over container freight rates while 
each of them is busily preparing its ships 
and containers for battle. In the mean¬ 
time there are reports that both Belgian 
and German shipowners have been 
undercutting conference container rates 
from Europe to America. In an attempt 
to avoid an all out container war on the 
North Atlantic, the chairman of Atlantic 
Container Lines (a consortium consisting 
of the Swedish America Line, Swedish 
Transatlantic, Wallenius Lines, Holland- 
America Line, the French Line, and 
Cunard) called a meeting of the chairmen 
and top directors of all the conference 
lines on the North Atlantic in Brussels on 
August 20th. The object of the meeting 
was to try to re-establish the waning 
authority of the conference structure on 
the North Atlantic and persuade every¬ 
one at the highest level to stick to con¬ 
ference rates and regulations. That meet¬ 
ing successfully, laid the foundations for 
further discussions. Everyone there seems 
to have realised that co-operation in the 
container age is better than chaos. 


Container suspicions 

Cunard is the only major British shipping 
line in the transatlantic trade to the 
United States. (Manchester Liners is 
just starting a new container service to 
Canada.) For this reason the effects of 
the growing Atlantic freight war have 
largely escaped Britain, whose main cargo 
liner trades operate to South America, 
the African continent, Australasia, India, 
and the Far East. The biggest shipping 
companies in these trades, who combined 
to form Overseas Containers Ltd, made 
the decision to switch their Australian 
trade entirely to containers four years 
ago. That decision was well Ahead of all 


their continental conference line col¬ 
leagues operating in the same trades. But 
the British lines decided to avoid a freight 
war at all costs and to try to maintain 
stable freight rates. That meant convincing 
the continental shipping lines to switch 
their share of the trade to container ships 
and come in with a joint venture. 

This proved difficult. The continental 
shipping companies did not see the threat 
of an invasion of American container 
ships crossing the Atlantic in the same 
light as the British companies. Their 
profits on the Australian trade were con¬ 
sistently higher than those of the British 
lines (port and cargo handling costs on 
the continent have been lower than those 
in Britain because turnround times are 
faster and delays fewer). They were not 
at all convinced of the wisdom of invest¬ 
ing heavily in new ships and containers 
The Australian conference lines had just 
come through two years of hard nego¬ 
tiations, following successful German 
pressure to increase*their share of the 
trade, and nobody wanted to upset the 
applecart all over again. But underneath 
it all lay a deep continental suspicion of 
British shipping intentions. 

In varying degrees Scandinavian, 
German, Dutch, and French shipowners 
saw the initial OCL order for six con¬ 
tainer ships (lat$r joined by three more 
from ACT) as a direct threat to their 
own trades. They thought those British 
container ships would be calling at conti¬ 
nental ports and picking up their trade. 

The price of stability 

It took four men nearly three years to 
convince them otherwise, but even now 
the stability of the trade is not complete!; 
assured. Sir Donald Anderson, chairman 
of P & O, Sir Andrew Crichton, a direc- 



S/r Andrew backed up by 800 containers 
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Tale offers the complete 
systems solution 
to container handling 


Filling, emptying, lifting, canying, stacking, the complete 
operation of containerised freight is handled more efficiently, 
and more economically, by the YALE system. 

Through its long established world-wide network of materials 
handling specialists, Eaton Yale and Towne combines the 
Valmet line of straddle carriers, mobile gantry cranes and 
container jacks with the full range of YALE materials handling 
equipment providing the most complete solution to container 
handling systems 

For more than 20 years, Valmet Oy of Finland has supplied 
the lumber, steel and shipping industries with straddle 
carriers Now, the combined resources and experience of 
YALE and Valmet make the YALE range of container handling 
equipment the most comprehensive in the world. 




For handling inside the confined area of containers, where 
floor loadings are critical, >ALE produce a variety of 
purpose-built industnal trucks, from motorised hand trucks 
to the very low-profile rider electric trucks. 

So, no matter where in the world you need a complete 
systems-engineered container handling system, your YALE 
man is on-the-spot to give you just this kind of specialised 
service. Ask him to study your particular handling require¬ 
ments, whether it be an industrial need or a complete port- 
handling system Call him to-day He's in nearly every 
principal city Or write Eaton Yale and Towne International 
Inc., Postfach 26, Zug, Switzerland or G.P.O. Box 21, 



VALE 


MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Singapore, or 246 Baja California, Mexico 11, D.F., or Yale 
Materials Handling Equipment, Wednesfieid, Staffs., England. 


Valmet containers an distributed in the UK by Pnce and 
Pierce (Machinery) Ltd. SI Aldwych. London WC2 

MANUFACTURING PLANTS IN U S-A CANADA, ENGLAND, 
OCMiANY. MEXICO. BRAZIL LICENSEES IN FRANCE ITALY 
SPAlT lNOIA. AUSTRALIA, JAPAN EATON YALE * TOWNE 
INTERNATIONAL INC, ZUG. SWITZERLAND. PROMOTION AND 
SERVICE OP INTERNATIONAL SALES 
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We’re sinking millions into the Mersey 


to make Liverpool Britain’s most advanced seaport 


£55 million on recent modernisation. 

£32 million on the great new Seaforth 
System which will provide io deep water 
berths for container ships, specialised 
facilities for packaged timber, 
bulk gram and mechanised handling 
equipment and big new facilities for 
general cargo, £2 million on four new 
export berths at Birkenhead. 

Then there’s another million for Gladstone 
Dock, which is handling container ships. 

Men and money are moving fast in the 
Port of Liverpool today. And the efforts 
are paying off in better service and 
increased productivity 
The roll-on f roll-off facilities are running 
smoothly and much more is to come. 


flying start. Specialised berths are 
handling packaged timber faster. 

A Port Information Centre gives you 
up-to-the-minute quayside news by ’phone. 
Freefone or Telex, cutting delays 
and frustrations. 

Mechanisation and giant new cranes 
for faster handling are coming in. 

We’re putting a lot into the Port 
of Liverpool, opening Britain’s 
front door even wider for the trade 
that is the country's lifeblood. 

All this could be working for you¬ 
ths facilities of Britain’s greatest 
export port are just a phone call away. 





SpahMaW 

modem port vehicle* like 
the*# Oath Van Carrier* 
operate the Cutest, 
moat eflteient quayside 
•ervice* in the country. 
Clnaeit to Britain’* 
aommerdal heart 
60% of Britain** exports 
and 50% other retail 



ofUtupwL 


BRITAIN'S FRONT DOOR 


Writ*, telephone or teles 

The Dock* ft Comm er c i al Manager, \ 

Money Docks and Harbour Board, Liverpool 3 
051/CBN/6010 Teles 627013 
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(jtyT of F 40 and now chairman of OCL, 
Sir. JphflN- Nicolson, chairman of Ocean 
feaih, and Mr R. O. C, Swayne, a 
cjif^tor of Ocean Steam and now of 
O&JU have borne the brunt of these 
jjtigOtiationa. This has meant hopping 
arpund the continent trying to keep the 
lid on the head of anti-British steam that 
was building up. They promised in 
writing that British lines had absolutely 
no intention of attempting to increase 
their share of the Australian trade. The 
ships, that have 'been ordered are suffi¬ 
cient only to carry the British trade and 
die continentals are being left entirely to 
oiganise their own container trades, 
berths and depots. 

Surprisingly, perhaps, the French were 
the first 11 to bfe convinced. They realised 
that if British exporters had the advan¬ 
tage , of a fast container service to * 
Australia, French exporters would 
clamour for them too. As a result, Mes- 
sagerie Maritime will be replacing its five 
ships on the Australian trade with one 
container ship in 1970 and is now busily 
preparing inland container depots and 
berths. Once decided, the French helped 
to convince the Dutch, Germans and the 
Italians. The Germans have finally 
decided to put two ships into the pool 
and the Dutch one. The Italians, as 
stated previously, are still negotiating 
with their government. But in a pool 
of this kind not all the members need to 
own a ship to maintain their share of the 
trade. The profits of the whole opera¬ 
tion are pooled and shared out in propor¬ 
tion to trade shares. But that still leaves 
the Scandinavian shipowners in the 
Australian conference out in the cold. 

Scandinavian exports to Australia are 
largely wood pulp and timlier products, 
which are not container cargo. '1 hey are 
being carried in new, specially designed 
“ Scandia ’’-type ships geared to unit 
loads and pallets*, which can i>e handled 


much faster than traditional cargo, 
though still not as fastascpntainers. 
The Scandinavian shippwpera are now 
some of the m^st efl$ciept op&ftprson 
the Australian noute; ^^eJ.v.liaVe.^/no 
desire at all toaari^ tp ^ta,ine^^ilp^or 
to join the poo^-fystdn^ 
to maintain iheirjpresent share pfthe 
trade. As Australian exports to ‘ Scandi¬ 
navia are limited, northbound Scandi¬ 
navian ships are carrying cargoes destined 
for the continent, mainly Germany. ^The 
Scandinavians . how claim that British 
shipowners made a r deal with the 
Germans to gpt them into the container 
pool. They say British shipowners 
offered the Germans a larger share of 
the Australian northbound traffic at the 
expense of th$ Scandinavian ships. 

While the British shipowners flatly 
deny any such deal, the Germans make 
no bones at all about their considered 
right to a bigger share of the Australian 
northbound trade. But it was a British 
shipowner, not a German, who declared : 
“The Scandinavians, who were after all 
neutrals during the war, built up their 
liner fleets quickly with the help of 
American money on the backs of other 
people’s trade. They must expect to 
lose some of that trade now.” 

Container nationalism 

The price of stability in the container 
trades is the growth of the purest form 
of nationalism in the shipping fleets of 
the traditional shipping nations. The 
same countries have loudly and publicly 
criticised the developing nations for want¬ 
ing to develop their own national fleets, 
direct cargo to them, and thereby 
“ restrict the freedom of trade.” This 
trend must inevitably lead to increased 
government control of cargo liner ship¬ 
ping. The Germans, who generate by 
far the largest share of continental trade 



Comelncr gantry at BrPmen pushingthe cM4eshicned cranes put ofthe picture 


now largely carried in foreign ships, 
appear to, see container ships as a method 
of regaining some of their prewar ship¬ 
ping position. They are not 1 itf 
worried by the competition developing on 
the Atlantic because they already talk Sjr 
terms of an eventual bilateral trade 
agreement with America in which Ger¬ 
man and American ships would divide 
their trade between them. (That would 
also be a pool with each of the common 
market* countries represented, but domi¬ 
nated by German and American ships.) 

On the Australian trade members of 
the container consortium are now trying 
to keep the Scandinavians happy by 
persuading them to provide the backlxme 
of the reduced normal shipping services 
that will be needed to carry non¬ 
container cargo alongside the container 
fleet. Whether this will be successful 
remains to be seen, hut just at this critical 
point the Russians are seeking entry into 
the Australian conference. The confer¬ 
ence is letting them in, with what will 
probably be a sailing from Australia every 
six weeks for a start. (The Russian ships 
are delivering arms and material to North 
Vietnam on their southbound journey.) 

It is sheer good fortune for the con¬ 
tainer operators that just at the time 
the Russians have built up a big enough 
conventional fleet to push its way into the 
main cargo liner trades, the container has 
come along and given the western ship¬ 
ping world a clear technological lead. 
Contrary to most popular fears, the Rus¬ 
sian fleet does not represent a threat to 
anyone in the liner trades during the 
1970s. The conventional shape of 
Russia’s ships will restrict them to sub¬ 
sidiary liner services and tramping trades. 
But if it comes to the crunch on the 
Australian trade, the international con¬ 
sortium now being put together will be 
able to offer faster, more frequent ser¬ 
vices than the Russians and the Scandi* 
navians combined, if they are ever rash 
enough to try serious competition. 

None of this changes the essentially 
national characteristics of the container 
trades that will be established in the next 
decade. Perhaps this trend was inevit¬ 
able in the light of the conference system 
that has gone before it. But when it 
comes to carving up the trade between 
Japan, Hongkong and Europe in the next 
two years on the same principles as the 
Australian trade, British shipowners who 
were the first to seek protection of their 
interests and attempt to maintain con¬ 
tainer freight rate stability at all costs, 
might find themselves questioning the 
price of that stability. Japanese shipping 
lines control 47 per cent of Japan s trade. 
British shipowners have the biggest 
advantages of the 18 foreign lines that 
share the rest. They have almost un¬ 
limited trading rights based on their his¬ 
torical presence and not on their share 
of the trade. Once again the Germans 
are carrying far less than their actual 
Share of the traffic and must make a net 
gain. This time it is likely to be the 
British shoe that pinches. Though that 
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Moving goods the hard way at the Port of London; you won't see sights like this much longer 


will be less painful th^ji the pinch felt 
by other shipowners now in the trade. 

The monopoly threat 

Shipowners on the Australian trade can 
fairly claim that the international con* 
tainer consortium is no more monopolistic 
than the conference that went before it. 
The growth of giant companies in the 
transport business is as inevitable as it 
is in the rest of the business world today. 
No small company could have hoped to 
raise the capital needed to switch whole 
trades into container ships as the con¬ 
sortia are doing. But this will not satisfy 
all the exporters and importers at each 
end of the trade. 

Support for the consortia's efforts to 
switch to containers in one jump is sub¬ 
stantial and growing rapidly as cargo 
owners begin to appreciate the benefits to 
be gained even if the level of freight rates 
does not change. But there is a relatively 
small group of cargo owners on the 
Australian trade who stand to lose by 
the introduction of container services. 
Much of their cargo does not fit into 
containers, and they will not get the same 
sailing frequency from the subsidiary ser¬ 
vices operated by the consortium as they 
do now. Some other exporters are resist¬ 
ing the .move towards containers almost 
as a matter of principle. They feel “ big 
business ” is forcing their choice of trans¬ 
port down their throats. They claim 
they could always “ work a deal" with 
the conference members in spite of the 
official tariff structure which they will 
be unable to do now. Some of them 
have actively asked for help from ScandU 
navian shipowners in the hope of getting 
them to call at British ports in competi¬ 
tion with the consortium. But it is 
doubtful whether they can guarantee a 
sufficient quantity and regular flow of 
cargo to make it worth the Scandinavians' 
while. 

These exporters have no alternative in 
the long run but to adapt their shipments 
to the services available to them, and if 
necessary create buffer stocks at the other 
end. Some of them will lose their trade 
altogether to competitors. While all this 
could be attributed to the ruthless march 
of technical progress, that progress will 
not be stopped. The forces behind it are 
altogether too strong. (The majority of 
Britain's exporters have been in the hands 
of an outdated dock industry for too long. 
They are now getting the first oppor¬ 
tunity to be able to rely on machinery 
instead of recalcitrant men.) It is 
apparent, however, that some sort of 
checks and balances will have to be 
applied to the container consortia to 
avoid the worst excesses of a monopoly 
structure. 

If the consortia now developing on 
the Australasian trades fail to satisfy the 
majority of traders at each end, the door 
will be wide open for new container com¬ 
panies to move in during the 1970s. 
These companies are most likely to be 
jerealed around powerful groups of big 
Jorwarding agents controlling large blocks 


of continental cargo. Without vast con¬ 
ventional shipping fleets to write off, 
they will be able to establish ties with, 
or charter some of, the excess container 
tonnage now building up on the Atlantic 
and still undercut consortia container 
rates. 

The other obvious constraint on the 
container consortia is increased govern¬ 
ment pressure. A number of govern¬ 
ments already deal directly with the liner 
conferences and this trend is bound to 
spread. It is doubtful if private ship¬ 
owners should be allowed to go on carv¬ 
ing up national trades indefinitely, though 
they might well do this more efficiently 
than government bureaucrats. But if the 
consortia want to operate virtually with¬ 
out competition, they are going to have 
to accept government control of their 
activities, particularly freight rate levels. 

The best example of the way this can 
be done has been established in Australia. 
Conference freight rates are dependent 
on a formula worked out between the. 
conference lines, the Australian national 
trading bodies (such as the Wool Board, 
the Fruit Board, etc) and the govern¬ 
ment. Shipping line accounts are 
publicly audited before freight rate 
adjustments are agreed. South Africa 
has a similar system, .while many of the 
developing nations simply get into the 
rate-making act at government level. 

Exporters' complaints 

In Europe, the constraints on the con¬ 
ferences are supposed to have been 
supplied by privately-formed groups of 
cargo owners under idle title of National 
Shippers Councils. But judging by the 
current complaints coming from council 
members of cavalier treatment by the 
shipping lines, and the undercurrent of 
, ill "feeling resulting, from the switch. to 
container ships, these councils .iiaye been 
'singularly ineffective in establishing any 
real dialogue between the shipowners and 


their customers. In any disputes, the 
shipowners have generally been able to 
divide and continue to rule. 

If European exporters really feel they 
are being trodden underfoot by the con¬ 
tainer consortia, they can easily call for 
government assistance. The inevitable 
consequences of this step—increased 
government control of trade—has deter¬ 
red cargo owners in the past. But it may 
now prove necessary if the shipping lines 
fail to realise they can no longer afford 
to live with their noses in the colonial 
clouds of Victorian times. If they are to 
succeed in the container age, container 
operators will have to come down to 
earth with a bang and prove with modern 
marketing techniques that they are offer¬ 
ing the best services available at the 
best price, instead of hiding behind the 
conference facade as they have done in 
the past. 

But while many people think 
containers will bring the end of the ship¬ 
ping conference structure, this is not 
likely to happen. In the continuing argu¬ 
ments over the iniquities of the shipping 
conferences, the importance and real 
value to the world trading community of 
frequent and regular shipping services is 
usually underestimated. It is this that the 
conference structure has provided for 
the past century. Container consortia 
with national characteristics and in¬ 
creased government control, are the 
natural successors of the conference 
structure. 

Shipowners and national lines have 
more to lose now than they ever had by 
ffghtipg among themselves. It is for this 
reason that the fights now developing on 
the Atlantic and Pacific, routes are not 
likely to last indefinitely. Some sort of 
container pooling arrangements or con¬ 
sortia will develop but of the wrecks ®{ 
the conventional litay trade. Tha* #?l 
undoubtedly mean more American govern¬ 
ment control, but if this is to be 
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CLARK HANDLES... containers between ships and st orage area with 
a complete line of straddle and van carriers. The same y§§ that builds 
lift trucks, transmissions and axles, Michigan earthmoving equipment, 
Scheid road rollers and Tyler commercial food refrigeration. 

Clark International Marketing S.A., Brussels, Belgium. 

>» tha u.K. ths Van Carrlar Is marksM by Clark Stacatruc Ltd, 

Saltlay Trading Estats, Saltlay, Birmingham. Tsl.: East 1442. 

FIND A BIG JOB, YOU'LL FIND CLARK. 
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Finance for 
Containerisation 

We understand containerisation, and the problems 
facing a company when heavy capital expenditure t 
like this is involved. 

Jr 

UDT can provide credit finance, or leasing facilities, 
for containers, loaders and the necessary mechanical 
handling equipment. 

If you are considering containerisation, get in touch with 
us and we will be pleased to send you full details. 

consu 

UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST (COMMERCIAL) LTD BRITAIN S BIGGEST FINANCE COMPANY 

61 ipstchsap London EC3 To! 01-623 3020 



(Look for your local branch address tn the telephone directory) 



Container—Terminal Hamburg 



A container* 
transhipment-station of 
the future that stands 
the tost even today 

The fastest full container 
ships now crossing the Atlantic 
are being dispatched on 
Burchardkai in Hamburg. In 
seven days only they reach 
the East-coast of North- 
Amenca from the Elbe-port 
There are good reasons 
advocating Hamburg as one of 
the leading container ports 
of the Continent 


Hamburg disposes of a central container terminal with efficient equipment 

Hamburg has the best transit connections especially with the Scandinavian area and with the 

East-European and Middle-European countries 

Hamburg keeps more containereble cargo read^ for nearly all routes than other German ports. 
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achieved without frequent international 
incidents between the United States and 
its trading partners, the Federal Mari¬ 
time Commission will need a clearer brief 
from Congress than it has at present. 

The commission is supposed to inter¬ 
pret United States anti-trust legislation 
as applied to shipping. It is caught be¬ 
tween conflicting laws governing the 
shipping conferences. These warn of 
monopolistic dangers on the one hand 
and recognise the need for the confer¬ 
ences on the other. In the meantime it 


This week OCL and ACT published their 
new combined transport bill of lading 
and certificate of insurance, which they 
rightly describe as a unique document. If 
accepted by industry in general, and par¬ 
ticularly the insurance market (far from 
certain at this stage) it will change a 
century of shipping and insurance practice. 
The document is necessary because of the 
•special nature of door-to-door container 
services, and months of planning and dis¬ 
cussions with international bankers, legal 
advisers, insurance brokers and shippers 
have gone into it. It deserves describing 
in some detail. 

An exporter now shipping a crate to 
Australia (normally working through a 
forwarding agent who handles the trans¬ 
port organisation and paper work) puts 
the crate on to a haulier’s lorry and gets 
a receipt called a Carter’s Note from the 
driver. If the lorry takes the crate to 
the railways for delivery to the docks, 
the driver gets a Way Bill from the rail¬ 
way (which he hands to the forwarding 
agent as proof of shipment). When the 
crate arrives at the docks, a Dock Note 
is presented as a receipt, and when it is 
finally tallied on board the ship, the chief 
officer signs a Mate’s Receipt which goes 
to the shipping company which then issues 


is acting more like a body designed 
purely and simply to protect America# 
trade in general and shipping in particu¬ 
lar. This may be what Congress wants. 
But if so, it should say 90 and tiring an 
end to the prolonged skirmisher resulting 
from FMC action on the periphery of 
United States foreign trade. Inis now 
involves nearly alf the foreign lines 
trading to America in extremely expen¬ 
sive and time-consuming litigation against 
the FMC in order to protect their trade, 
and involves the British Government. 


a Bill of Lading to the exporter. There 
may be more pieces of paper in the chain, 
but rarely less. If the crate gets damaged 
at any stage of the journey, the appro¬ 
priate receipt is endorsed. That Bill of 
Lading makes the shipping company liable 
under international law (the Hague Rules) 
for no more than a fraction of the value 
of most cargo. The exporter has to take 
out his own insurance to cover the 
remainder against marine and any other 
risks he thinks necessary. In exchange for 
that cover, he gets a certificate of insur¬ 
ance. He can then take his bill of lading 
and certificate of insurance to the bank 
and borrow money on the value of the 
goods, repaying the loan plus interest 
when the goods have been paid for at 
the other end. The bill of lading plus 
insurance certificate, is regarded by the 
bank as a document pf title which means 
that the exporter can, if he chooses, sell 
the goods while they are on the ship and 
transfer the bill of lading plus insurance 
certificate to the new owner. 

If the goods in the crate are damaged 
en route, it should theoretically be possible 
to trace the point of damage through the 
various receipts. The insurance companies 
should then be able to sort out the 
claims. In fact, cargo receipts are fre¬ 


quently not endorsed because nobody in 
the transport chain wants to bother with 
the subsequent paper work. More 
important, any comments about damage 
on the mate's receipt should also be 
written into the Bill of Lading, making 
it very difficult for the exporter to get his 
money from the bank which is not inclined 
to lend money on damaged cargo. So it 
is much more common for everyone along 
the line simply to let the damaged cargo 
through 1 and leave the insurance com¬ 
panies to sort out the claims afterwards. 
The insurance companies are in turn 
faced with a complex system of averaging 
out claims, and the cost of servicing cargo 
insurance claims has grown steadily out 
of all proportion to the premiums paid. 
The insurance market has complained con¬ 
sistently that cargo insurance is a money 
losing proposition which can only be 
carried on the back of hull insurance 
business. But now, with containers 
threatening to take a lot of cargo insur¬ 
ance out of their hands, the insurers have 
suddenly changed their tune. 

Look no hands 

Under the new system, an exporter who 
has either a full container load of cargo 
for Australia or cargo to be packed into 
a container at a container base run by the 
consortia, fills out a simple export cargo 
booking form on which he describes the 
cargo and details of his insurance require¬ 
ments. A container is then delivered to 
his premises. (If he has less than a con¬ 
tainer load, he can either deliver the cargo 
to a container base or have it collected 
by a consortia carrier.) As soon as the 
container is received by the consortia, 
or the cargo has been packed into a con¬ 
tainer at the depot, the exporter gets his 
fully negotiable bill of lading and com¬ 
bined insurance certificate which provides 
cover from the moment he handed his 
cargo over. It all looks so beautifully sim¬ 
ple, why should anyone object ? 

Under the scheme, cargo insurance 
will be taken out of the hands of the 
exporter’s own insurance company and 
into those of the consortia and the 
crunch starts to come when exporters 
realise insurance with the consortia is 
compulsory. The consortia had to take 
this step to get the backing of Lloyds and 
the member companies of the Institute of 
London Underwriters. Had the consortia 
attempted to offer an optional scheme, 
they would have been stuck with the 
bad risks, and would not have been able 
to guarantee the volume of business needed 
to get reasonable rates from the under¬ 
writers. It was all or nothing. 

As it stands, the rates now offered by 
the consortia appear to be only marginally 
lower than most of those obtained by 
exporters at present (this is only at first 
glance, as the range of rates is vast). It 
might, on that basis alone, prove attractive 
to some traders, but not many. Most big 
companies have special overall insurance 
cover for the whole of their business giving 
them particularly low rates. Their brokers 
will not have an easy task splitting off 



They're being replaced by moon-monsters ; one men operating his straddle carrier in Sweden 

The Impact on Insurance 
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the cover for, say, the^ Australian trade 
from the rest of the companies’ business. 
But having done that, they might easily 
insist on putting up the general rates if 
they lose part of the business. The con¬ 
sortia offer does, after all, represent a 
threat to their livelihood. 

Then there is the problem of containers 
on deck. One of the facts of life about 
containers is that a lot of boxes are going 
to be carried on the decks of container 
ships. Except for refrigerated containers, 
operators do not guarantee either below 
or above deck stowage to the exporter, 
the process of sorting each customer’s 
requirements from the container stack on 
the quay takes far too long. So instead, 
operators are taking all possible pre¬ 
cautions to secure the deck containers and 
then cover themselves against all possible 
risks or damage to the cargo. Exporters 
are naturally apprehensive about this lack 
of guarantee about above or below deck 
stowage. 

In the months before the rates being 
offered under the combined bill of lading 
and insurance scheme were announced 
by the consortia, there was a growing 
feeling against the idea of compulsory 
insurance. The British Shippers Council 
publicly condemned it, and even after all 
the advantages have been patiently 
explained, many exporters 6imply object 
to giving the consortia their insurance 
business as well as everything else. “ The 
consortium ” they say, “ is enough of a 
monopoly already. It won't get our insur¬ 
ance business as well.” 

The alternative scramble 

Before everyone turns the scheme down, 
they ought to have a hard look at the 
alternatives. Without their new combined 
bill of lading and insurance scheme, the 
container operators will have to resort to 
traditional methods of covering the 
liability for the cargo they carry. The 
normal level of liability governing each 
form of transport in the chain between 
exporter and his customer—road, rail, and 
sea—is covered by a different inter¬ 
national convention. In all cases it is lower 
than the liability that will be accepted by 
the consortia under the new scheme. 
But the fun really starts when cargo inside 
a container is damaged in any way. 

If the box is sealed by the exporter, and 
only opened by the consignee when it 
reaches the other end, how is the insurance 
company expected to establish where 
damage occurred ? When a container has 
been packed at a depot containing a num¬ 
ber of different cargo consignments, each 
insured by different companies, there could 
be the biggest bunch of cross claims and 
counter claims anyone ever saw. There 
can be little doubt that if cargo shipped 
in containers has to be insured through 
the conventional channels, rates will go up. 
Yet one of the significant features of con¬ 
tainer shipping is the considerable reduct¬ 
ion in cargo damage and subsequent 
improvement in claims, a reduction should 
Jbring. (Bell Line reports damage down to 
p.ooi per cent). This in turn ought 



There's a right way of doing everything; 
always lift your container by its corners 


to be reflected in the rates, and once cus¬ 
tomers establish a claims record they ought 
to benefit from rate reductions to the 
consortia that are not likely to be avail¬ 
able to them under conventional insurance 
cover. 

The combined bill of lading and insur¬ 
ance scheme announced this week is 
obviously the right one for the 1970s. But 
the consortia still has the major problem 
of getting the senior directors of the com¬ 
panies it is trying to serve to understand 
its benefits. The natural reaction of com¬ 
pany directors, who understand little of 
insurance complexities, could be to throw 
the whole thing into the laps of their 
brokers, the very men who will lose busi¬ 
ness under the new scheme. 

If in the next few months, the majority 
of OCL-ACT customers turn down the 
combined bill of lading and insurance 
scheme, it will reflect the large degree 
of resistance to change that still exists 
throughout British industry. In that case, 
the consortia will have to rethink its 
whole rate structure now geared to inclu¬ 
sive insurance. But it should also keep 
a record of the claims made against it 
once the service starts, so that a similar 
scheme can again be attempted once the 
consortia has proved ■ it can offer lower 
cargo insurance rates than those existing 
at the time. If, on the other hand, the 
new bill of lading is accepted, the con¬ 
sortia will have set seal on a new trans¬ 
port pattern for the 1970s. 

Freight forwarders 
feel the pinch 

As Mr J. D. M. Hearth, a director of 
Gunard and Atlantic Container Line, 
pointed out at a meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Forwarding Agents 
last year, 

Tt is not easy for a shipowner to discuss 

the role of the forwarding agent in con¬ 
tainer traffic because of the tension that 


is likely to develop between the owners and 
the forwarders as this type of traffic 
increases. It is surely better, however, to 
face the fact that such tension will arise 
than to pretend it will not. 

That tension exists because the container 
operators are moving in on the forwarding 
agents’ business, however much they may 
deny it publicly. Faced with the obviously 
attractive alternative of doing business 
directly with the transport operator instead 
of going through a forwarding agent, 
many British companies trading to Austra¬ 
lia are already ending long standing con¬ 
tracts with their forwarding agents. 

The International Federation of For¬ 
warding Agents has 470 members and 
there are many thousands more outside the 
federation. The vast majority are small, 
one- or two-man businesses without assets 
other than the office space they work 
from. They sub-contract all the transport 
requirements of their customers and make 
a living on the percentage of the freight 
which they charge thefr customers on the 
one hand, and the rebates they get for 
offering cargo to the transport operators 
on the other. Some of their customers, 
now dealing for the first time with trans¬ 
port operators directly, have suddenly 
discovered they have been paying far more 
for their transport than they should have 
been. On the other hand, some badly 
organised forwarding agents have unwit¬ 
tingly been charging their customers less 
than the going rates. The lifeblood of 
the vast majority of the small forwarding 
agents has been the steadily increasing 
degree of chaos that has existed in the 
transport and paperwork chain needed to 
get exports to the docks. Once this chaos 
is removed, the lifeblood of the majority 
of forwarding agents is drained, it is small 
and many medium sized forwarding 
agents, particularly those crowded around 
the ports of Europe, who will feel the 
pinch in the 1970’s. 

Breathing space for the 
big boys 

The big forwarding agents will survive 
if they seize the opportunities developing 
during the next few years. These com¬ 
panies already own or operate their own 
road haulage fleets, and many have their 
own depots for packing and consolidating 
cargo (now into container loads). If they 
are to survive in the container age, indi¬ 
vidually or in groups, they must be big 
enough to provide container packing, 
collection and delivery services in competi¬ 
tion with the container operators. They 
should then be able to offer the container 
consortia a substantial flow of traffic. 
But this is no more than an interim 
defensive measure. Their future lies m 
owning and operating containers in direct 
competition to the present operators, first 
providing container services within Europe 
(where they will have the advantage of 
low container rail rates) and North 
America, and finally in the deep sea 
trades when sufficient surplus container 
tonnage is available for charter to provide 
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Sea or Air? 


Who says Air Canada air freight 
costs more than sea freight? 

(In four ways It can bo a dam tight ch aapar.) 


1. Air Canada dalivera faat. Goods 
ordered today can fly in tomorrow. There 
are no costly delays. Your outlets don't 
run out of stock while demand is at its 
peak. 

2. Air Canada cuts warehousing 
coats. Air Canada freight services can 
fly goods where they are wanted, any 
day. Costs of stockpiling, warehousing 
and handling go down. Your profit goes 
up. 

Now Air Canada takes on an even 
bigger load. There are four flights every 
week out of London given over solely to 
freight. And all Air Canada passenger 
services carry cargo. Air Canada air 
freight also has excellent incoming ser¬ 
vices. Goods can be flovyn from as many 
as 9 key centres in the U.S.A. 


3. Air Canada lightens the load. A 

heavy article can be 80% lighter when it 
travels by Air Canada jet. Plastic contain¬ 
ers can replace unwieldy crates. Casing 
costs are cut by half. 

4. Air Canada costs you lass on 
insuranos. Insurance companies know 
Air Canada air freight is safer. Goods are 
less likely to be stolen in handling or 
transit. Insurance rates can be as low as 
one-seventeenth of sea rates. 

Air Canada air freight looks good 
on paper, even bettor in practice. 

AIR CANADA <§) 

19 Davit Street twdm W1 01 020 0202 Si AmOiw Hum, 60 
SiHetiiabill Strutt GImso* Cl Douatoi 1611/0 MiMlmur 236 
8802/3 Birmingham Central 4518/6 -liidi 20828 
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ROTTERDAM 

EUROPOORT 


ovar 30,000 ships and 141.6 million tons of saaborna cargo. 

With thesa impressive figures ROTTERDAM-EUROPOORT set up a new record 
in 1967 and confirmed itself as 

the busiest port in Europe and in the world. 


The Rotterdam port- and industrial areas, so uniquely situated at the mouth of 
Europe's most important river, again proved an irresistible magnet not only for 
the European but for the whole international economy. As a focal point of 
world traffic and as the leading distribution centre for the ehoisest part of 
Europe's market with the highest purchasing power, ROTTERDAM- 
EUROPOORT also fulfils all the conditions to be 


the biggest container port on the continent. 

So today, while the concentration of international industries continues 
turbulently in ROTTERDAM-EUROPOORT, where 23 million tons of general 
cargo are handled a year and where the general cargo facilities are continually 
being modernised and port areas enlarged, it can still be said without 
exaggeration ROTTERDAM-EUROPOORT 


THE CONTAINER PORT OF TODAY AND TOMORROW 
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regular services in competition with the 
present operators. This kind of m6ve is 
more likely to come first from the big 
British forwarding agents such as Thomas 
Meadows, LEP transport and MAT 
transport who already have strong links 
throughout the continent, than from the 
big continental forwarding companies. 
There is more pressure on the British 
freight forwarders than there is on their 
continental counterparts. 

Continental shipowers are far more 
dependent on their freight forwarders than 
British shipowners. Distances to the* ports 
are greater and inland freight forwarders 
have an important function in collecting 
and consolidating cargo and shipping it 
to the ports. French shipowners now plan¬ 
ning container services point out that 70 
per cent of their cargo comes from freight 
forwarders. Unlike the British container 
consortium members, they will go on pay¬ 
ing rebates to forwarding agents to attract 
cargo. But they too will be extending their 
control inland by organising the rail ship¬ 
ment of containers from inland depots 
where they will accept containers from the 
forwarding agents. That implies cutting 
out freight forwarders in the port areas. 

German shipowners are also heavily 
dependent on their freight forwarders, and 
though they prefer not to talk about it 
publicly, are busily preparing competitive 
inland services. They already have a chain 
of shipping company agents inland who 
will be in a position to sell container ser¬ 
vices direct to the customer when they 
are ready. German shipowners share the 
ownership of Contrans, a German con¬ 
tainer leasing company, with German rail¬ 
ways owning the other half. Traffic 
patterns throughout Germany are distorted 
by state subsidies for the rail freight 
rates from the Ruhr to Hamburg and 
Bremen, designed to protect those ports 
from Rotterdam and Antwerp (closer to 
the Ruhr, and wjhich naturally attract its 
traffic). For this reason, the. Germans are 
not establishing inland road depots like 
those in Britain and France, but will let 
the railways set them up instead. That 
leaves more scope for freight forwarders 
who have the benefit of the same low 
railway rates to the German ports as the 
shipowners will have when their container 
system starts to swing. 

In Scandinavia, Atlantic Container 
Lines officially declares its need for con¬ 
tinuing service from the forwarding agents, 
but this has not convinced Scanship, a 
big group of forwarding agents, which is 
now organising the shipment of containers 
from Scandinavia by road and ferry to 
Hamburg for transport to the United 
States in competition with ACL services. 
Whatever the shipowning fraternity may 
say, it is clear that the freight forwarders* 
position is in jeopardy. Unless they can 
establish a role or compete directly with 
the present container operators, their 
future is in doubt. 

Trumping container cards 

Big freight forwarders can pttnud t an 
alternative to the container consortia, 
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even if only in the collection and packing 
of containers. They can also provide a 
transport consultancy service to their cus¬ 
tomers, giving a comparatively unbiased 
view of the best means and routes -to use. 
But they must still eventually go the 
whole hog and own and operate containers 
themselves. 

The shipowners now turning into con¬ 
tainer operators on the main trade routes 
have the big advantage of being able to 
offer free containers to their customers’ 
doorsteps. Forwarding agents still think 
they have a strong control of their cus¬ 
tomers' traffic because of the vast quanti¬ 
ties of cargo that has traditionally moved 
in less than container loads and that by 
grouping this into containers, they will 
retain control. They are in for a shock. 

A year ago, the German shipping lines 
canvassed their customers to find out how 
containers would be received. They were 
told by the vast majority that containers 
were simply not*wanted. They would be 
more trouble than they were worth, 
expensive, difficult to pack and all the 
other complaints that are now being heard 
in Britain. Now suddenly those same 
customers are clamouring for containers 
and complaining when they have to take 
their turn in the queue. But even more 


important, German shipowners whq ( h*ve 
been shipping containers across , the 
Atlantic in conventional ships but will 
be starting a new service with four con¬ 
tainer ships next month (unless delayed 
by a dock strike brewing on the American 
eastern seaboard) have already found that 
90 per cent of their cargo is coming 
forward in full container loads. 

This rapid switch to full container loads 
lies at the heart of the present transport 
revolution. It means exporters and 
importers are already realising the advan¬ 
tages of ordering, buying and selling in 
container loads instead of smaller quanti¬ 
ties. It is this move that will ring the 
death knell for a vast number of forward¬ 
ing agents unless they can offer their 
customers empty containers as quickly and 
for the same low freight rates as the 
container operators. At the moment, they 
have neither the containers nor the trans¬ 
port equipment, nor the organisation to 
compete effectively with the big container 
operators. They will have to grow big, 
fast, if they want to stay big by the end 
of the 1970’s, or be content with a smaller, 
much more specialised, business serving 
air transport and the decreasing number 
of customers shipping goods to those areas 
of the world lacking container services. 


Railways Switch To 
Containers 


The difference between the sea-borne 
Atlantic container invasion and the British 
Rail freightliner system is that the idea 
behind the freightliner did not come from 
America. It was strictly home grown. 
British Rail can claim to lead the world 
in the movement of containers by rail in 
block trains with purpose built equipment. 
Some of the reasons for this lead are more 
dependent on geography and history than 
initiative. British Rail was not able to 
follow the trend towards piggy-back trains, 
carrying road trailers, that started in 
America and spread to the continent 
because its tracks are too narrow to take 
the rail cars. At the same time it was 
perhaps fortunate in having smaller, older 
and more obsolete goods wagons than any 
other railway in Europe or America when 
the time to switch to containers came 
along. The rest of European and American 
railways have been slower off the mark 
because they have a lot of new equipment 
to write off. 

Nevertheless, the use of containers was 
pioneered on British Railways ; they were 
first used on the London Midland & 
Scottish Railways in 1926. (In 1928, a 
World Congress advocated them as a 
means of co-ordinating road and rail.) 
By 1962, British Railways owned 48,300 
containers. But the rail container move¬ 
ment proper did not catch oh until the 
freightliner service started in 19%. (The 
idea was first pfttooqed in the fljtechmg 
report on the Reshaping of British Rail¬ 


ways in 1963.) This was because most 
containers in use previously were too small. 
No traffic flow studies had been made so 
that empty containers were scattered 
around the country. Shunting on non- 
hraked trains damaged containers and 
their loads, and maintenance costs were 
too high. In fact the idea had not been 
properly thought through. It was in the 
Beeching report. 

That report underlined the weakness 
of a railway network which had changed 
little in size, shape and operational 
methods since Victorian times. It stressed 
that to be fully effective, the railway must 
specialise in the job for which it is 
inherently suited : the mass movement of 
goods over medium and long distances. 
But perhaps most important of all, it 
recognised the need for efficient road 
transport both for distances considered 
uneconomic by the railways and for 
supplying the collection and delivery ser¬ 
vices required. It was this understanding 
that lay behind the two year fight with 
the unions to allow road hauliers into 
rail depots. 

But besides spelling out the principles, 
the Beeching report also laid down the 
practice : the identification of trunk traffic 
flows followed by the establishment of 
block container trains shuttling between 
specially built terminals at each end of 
the trunk route. Properly integrated con¬ 
tainers and flat cars were built to operate 
out of depots with gantry cranes crossing 
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Ship shapes in the 1970s 


This Dutch 13,000 d.w. ton £21 million ship 
is based on the Swedish designed 
"Sckndia" type successor to the conven¬ 
tional cargo liner. It is built to speed 
conventional cargo handling by using fewer 
dockers aboard (4 instead of about ten men) 
equipped with fork lift trucks for lifting and 
stacking cargo on pallets. Lifting wires are 
left in place for quick loading and discharging 
by automatic cranes instead of conventional 
derricks. In this way cargo handling speeds 
have been increased from 70 to 100 tons 
an hour. Though more profitable than 
conventional cargo liners and costing much 
less than a container ship, pallet and unit 
load ships of this type still need too many 
dockers and have little impact on the 
traditional handling techniques ashore. 


The £4 million, 14,200 d.w. ton Atlantic 
Container Line "floating warehouse" has 
nearly 2 million cubic feet of cargo space 
on six decks. It was designed to spsn the 
change from conventional cargo liners to full 
container ships and carries containers as well 
as roll-on roll-off cargo. Experience at 
Gothenburg shows that containers are moved 
more quickly than the rest of the cargo and 
the last six ships in the series will have more 
container space. They will probably succeed 
because of the large number of cars and 
other vehicles crossing the Atlantic. But as 
the operators offer full door-to-door container 
services, the future appears to lie in 
specialised ships designed to carry wheeled 
cargo or containers. There is also the " Lash " 
barge carrier not shown here, but now being 
built in America for service between ports 
linked to waterways. Barges can be offloaded 
rapidly and towed upstream or into port for 
loading and discharging. These ships all 
present new answers to the age-old problem 
created by time-consuming, labour intensive 
conventional cargo handling. 


None can move cargo as fast or have the 
same impact on the whole transport system 
as this 6 million, 27,000 d.w.t. purpose-built 
container ship able to carry 1,300 containers. 
The cqftyfeiners cost another £1$ million. It 
can bfeJpjftJed and discharged by a single 
shift-Mj^p crane driver moving a container 
a mifaHSTufting two at a time, top speeds 
over liW'taDi an hour can be achieved. , 
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Europe - 
here tome 
Britain's best 
troiks 


All that's best in British engineering goes into Atkinson vehicles. Among transport men in Great 
Britain the name Atkinson is synonymous with long-life and trouble-free operation. Now Atkinson 
move into Europe. A new company has been formed in Belgium for the sale and servicing of 
Atkinsons. Just five miles from Antwerp on the auto route to Brussels and close to the trans¬ 
continental highway now being built between Lisbon and Copenhagen. 

It won't take long for the Atkinsons to make their impact on the European market. Enough just to 
take a look at a brief specification. Powered by Rolls Royce. This is the well-tried Eagle Diesel. 
Z.F. gearboxes and Kirkstall axles built into a straight, parallel chassis tailored to the particular 
needs of the operator and equipped with braking systems to the very high British standards. The 
cab of these brilliant vehicles are all-steel and comply entirely with Continental specifications. 
So stand by Europe—get ready to welcome the most British of British trucks. The new company will 
be able to deal with enquiries on sales, service and parts well before the end of the year. 

Atkinson Vehicles Ltd , Walton-le-Dale, Preston Atkinson Vehicles (Europe) 5 A , 42, Boomsesteenweg, Aartselaar, Belgium 
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both the road and rail irack .for,^hift|^g 
containers between the toil -cars and'rdad 
trailers. Simultaneously there was a whole¬ 
sale closure of outdated freight depots 
and stations. There were- 4,616 railway 
freight stations in 1963 * and only 1,176 
last year. 

At the heart of the freightliner principle 
is the recognition that traditional forms 
of assembling trains wagon by wagon in 
forwarding areas and private sidings were 
too cumbersome, too slow and too costly 
as compared with door-to-door movement 
by road. Even now the British Railways 
Board has to guard against a resurgence 
of traditional thinking. But it’s just this 
lesson that the German railways do not 
seem to have understood. 

The continent goes 
container 

British Rail was extremely lucky that the 
start of its freightliner service virtually 
coincided witli the spread of containers by 
sea from America. It needed only to 
hiccup slightly to adapt its container 
lengths and corner fittings to the inter- 



Tha/re alt getting into the act: British Rail mooring containers 


national standards that subsequently 
developed. The continental railways were 
slower off the mark both because they 
had newer rolling stock than British Rail 
and because they took more convincing 
that there really was a container invasion 
from America. 

But helped by some hard pushing from 
British Rail which wanted to extend its 
freightliner services to the continent (a 
demonstration train even went there) 
European railways got together in Decem¬ 
ber last year and formed a joint company 
to organise the movement of fast container 
trains internationally throughout Europe. 
The company, Intercontainer, now has a 
membership of 15 European countries: 
Austria, Belgium, Britain, Denmark, 
France, both easft and west Germany, 
Holland, Hungary, Ireland, Italy, Luxem¬ 
burg, Spain, Sweden and Switzerland. 
More countries want to join, and it looks 
as if the company, with headquarters in 
Basle, will cover the whole of Europe 
connecting with Russia. 

Intercontainer is still a young company 
barely off the ground, but it thinks big 
and will grow fast. It acts as a centralised 
commercial agency representing aH its 
members. It will not operate terminals or 
road transport, but will own container 
wagons, and probably later on, a pool of 
containers. The company will offer door- 
to-door and port-tordoor container ser¬ 
vices, concentrating, on trunk routes 
between large centres where unit trains 
can be operated on the railways in regular 
flows of bulk traffic. By acting in this 
way the company will deal as a “whole¬ 
saler ” and get rebates from the member 
railways. 

Not that Intercontainer is without its 
teething troubles. It is currently having 
difficulty getting services started because of 
the shortage of properly designed rolling 
;,ltoek» It also has the task of overcoming 
tojfetance to its idea* from some of its 


member countries. There are considerable 
troubles with new services between Milan 
and Rotterdam because the Italian Rail¬ 
ways have not yet got the depot at Milan 
organised properly. More important, the 
structure of the Italian customs organisa¬ 
tion—which is also holding up operations 
in Milan—will have to undergo radical 
changes if container movement by rail 
and road is to develop smoothly in Italy. 

At the moment, Italian customs officials 
are petty feudal lords in their own fief- 
doms, levying dues more or less as they 
see fit in each of the regions they control. 
As a result, Italian importers and exporters 
have their own “ pet " customs officials, 
but these often have their offices in 
different parts of the country from the 
destination or origin of the cargo. So road 
hauliers bringing containers into Italy now 
have to make long, expensive detours, 
sometimes adding days to their transit 
times, in order to first find the right 
friendly official and then deliver the con¬ 
tainer to its destination. Italian customs 
practice is in sharp contrast with the rest 
of northern Europe where officials have 
helped enormously in the rapid setting up 
of inland container depots providing cus¬ 
toms clearance away from the port areas. 

By contrast to the Italians, German 
railways have taken the container bit 
between their teeth and run away with it. 
They are seeking to justify the planning 
of a very large network of rail container 
depots on the principle that traffic patterns 
are far more complex and widespread in 
Germany than Britain. This, may be so, 
but German railways do not appear to 
have gone to the same lengths to establish 
traffic patterns as British Rail did before 
planning the freightliner service. Inevit¬ 
ably, the German taxpayer will have a 
bill if the container mil system proves over¬ 
extended and as a result, underutilised. 
The Germans have not . understood the 


British Rail message that road hauliers can 
operate more efficiently over short 
distances than the railways. 

But whatever the differences of approach 
l>etween the various members of Inter¬ 
container, there can be no doubting the 
extent of tiie move towards widespread 
container rail services throughout Europe. 
This move could now spread even faster 
during the 1970s than the spread of rail 
container services in America where rail¬ 
ways, also stuck with new equipment, art 
taking longer to adapt to containers than 
their European counterparts. But in 
America too the switch to containers by 
rail is making progress. 

New rail horizons 

The idea of a container rail-land bridge 
across America and even Russia Has 
already received a lot of publicity, much 
of it misplaced. Claims have been made 
that by shipping containers across the 
American continent, journey times from 
Japan to Europe will be cut by at least 
three weeks and the cost will be cheaper* 
than going by ship through the Panama 
canal. Rail rates are now far too high in 
America to be anything like competitive 
with the sea freight to japan. But this 
does not mean they won't come down. 

There is every possibility that the land 
bridges across America and Canada will 
become viable, but not until the 1970s. In 
the same way, the equally publicised con¬ 
tainer^ service across Russia to japan was 
a flop at the first attempt. The containers 
took ^longer than the sea journey, some 
were, lost and others seriously damaged. 
Even so, the exporters who took part myy 
it as a forerunner of a future service. The 
Russians are now seriously interested to 
rail container transport and a party of 
Russian railway officials is. visiting Britain 
shortly to study the freightliner service. 
The Trans-Siberian., contatoer ,■ Je 
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British Rail's Fre ghtliner Services 

Container bases near the freightllner terminals will be run Exporters delivering goods to the main bases at Glasgow, Liver- 
Jointly by Overseas Containers Ltd., Associated Container Trans' pool and Tilbury pay no extra inland transport charges. Minor 
portation Ltd., British Rail and the Transport Holding Company, base users pay the full inland rate. 
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Air-lndia 
has a way with 
people,places and 
precious things* 


The tender care we lavish on our passengers also goes into out world¬ 
wide freight operations. It's comfort when your goods are given the 
Maharajah treatment. Worldwide. Trouble free. Anything uplifted 
from armadillos to antibiotics. Call us now for all the details. 


AIIHNDIA London Cargo Dept. 01-493 8100 and 0797 
Manchester Cargo Dept. Manchester Mercury 6693. And at: Birmingham, Cardiff. 
Glasgow and Leeds. 
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The Right Route 

for vow 
Containers 


The Ports of Bremen 
and Bremerhaven 


For Mali* write to Br*m*r Lao*rhau»43*aal)achaft H Bremen Utoeraeehalen Phone 3 86 81 Telei 2 44 S4Q - Kejeanatelt Br*m*rh*v*n dor Br*m*r Lagerhaua OeaeUaohaft 2l6Bremerhaven Steubanatr Phono 48 41 Toltx 2 38 722 


Get Ahead 01 Your Trade Activities To And From Japan 
By Our Yen And Fast Container Services! 


Iftk 



Starting from this October, we'll inaugurate our 
first container service between California and 
Japan 

And we also have more protects for container 
service between Australia, New York, Europe 
and Japan 

Dependable cargo service based on over 80 
years' of experience makes us one of the 
world’s leading shipping concerns, serving to 
world-wide with 470 regular sailings annually 
and 4 million-tons of fleet size. 


JE3 Mitsui OS.K. Lines 


Head Office ? 1 4« Akaseke, Minato ku,Tokyo, Japan. 

London Itrinch kempaon House, 3VI7 ? Camomile Street, 

I (union, K < 4, United Kingdom 

\ork llnimh 17 liatterv l'lace.Neu York,N.Y. 10004. U.S.A. 
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japan could be a reality by the end of 
the » 97 os * 

. The land bridges demonstrate the role 
of containers in opening up new transport 
opportunities and routes. In the first 
instance these and the rest of the con¬ 
tainer rail movements will work to the 
advantage of the freight forwarding com¬ 
panies who will be able to use the railways 
in direct competition with the existing 
container operators. Already two powerful 
groups of Continental freight forwarders 
are getting specially low container rates 


Road hauliers throughout Europe are 
l>eing hemmed in on all sides by govern¬ 
ment restrictions and increased taxes 
mainly designed to push the traffic back 
on to the railways. Though to be fair, 
in Britain the increased road taxes now 
being planned are designed to make the 
mad hauliers pay their share of road 
construction and maintenance costs. 

In Germany the Leber Plan is a brash 
and quite bald attempt to reduce the rail 
deficit by kicking the road hauliers off the 
roads, though they have had the cream 
of the traffic for quite long enough and 
have grown fat on the strength of it. 
Officially, German road hauliers are sup¬ 
posed to charge the same rates as the 
railways, but they don’t have to take the 
same low paying goods. The German 
railways on the other hand are bound 
to take whatever traffic is offered. The 
result is that the good traffic has been 
raptured by the road hauliers and the 
rubbish went by rail. The number of 
lorries on German roads has increased 
from boo,ooo in 1955 to 900,000 last year. 
The bulk of those—790,000—are engaged 
in short haul traffic which underlines the 
accuracy of British Rail principles. 

In Britain, the efrects of the Transport 
Bill on the road haulage industry look 
pretty horrible : special licences required 
to compete with the railways for distances 
over 100 miles, higher road taxes and 
restrictions on driving hours. But in prac¬ 
tice the package may not prove as bad 
as it seems. It looks very much as if the 
railways are simply not going to be able 
to keep up physically with the demand for 
freightliner services as the container ball 
really begins to roll. Already the Glasgow 
terminal is choked and a new one having 
to be built. The result is that the Govern¬ 
ment will not be able to refuse mad haul¬ 
age licences in the many cases where 
British Rail simply cannot provide com¬ 
peting services. The licensing system will 
be a drag and an expense, and there can 
be no doubt that road haulage costs will 
go up, but the hauliers are not about to 
be throttled wholesale as many of them 
now suggest. 

The Dutch road haulage industry which 
provides 40 per cent of common market 
road transport is now seething because of 
the impact of the Leber plan on its busi¬ 
ness, especially . as the establishment of 
what appeared to be a common market 


from Intercontainer on the basis of the 
traffic flow they can offer. The shipping 
companies delivering and collecting from 
the European continent will take some 
time to build up sufficient traffic to get the 
same low rates, Deep sea container opera¬ 
tors may well be hit if the land bridges 
open up just after they have put new 
container ships on the Japan to Europe 
Route in the early 1970$. But they too 
will use those land bridges if they prove 
really competitive with sea-going freight 
rates. 


transport policy is seen in Holland as a 
victory for the government rail lobbies. 
They all have rail deficits and are all 
happy to clamp down on road haulage 
industries. As the biggest hauliers in 
Europe, the Dutch are feeling the pinch 
the hardest. As one of them pointed out, 
the combined effect of the EEC “ social ” 
measures for driving hours and the various 
other restrictions will mean using two 
lorries where one is needed now. On top 
of all this, the strict licensing restrictions 
imposed by Germany are putting a further 
brake on Dutch road hauliers in spite 
of the valiant efforts of the Netherlands 
International Road Transport Organisa¬ 
tion to organise the fair circulation of the 
1,930 licences the Germans have allocated. 
(The Dutch Government is taking its 
grievances over road licence restrictions 
all the way up to Chancellor Kiesinger.) 

Truckers hang on 

As the door-to-door container idea gets 
spread throughout Europe by an American 
trucking company, it might have been 
expected that Dutch hauliers, the biggest 
in Europe, would be jumping at it. But 
when containers first came to Europe two 
years ago, the hauliers promptly cut each 
other's throats for what they thought 


would be the lucrative business of delivetr, 
ing and collecting the tr&iters. The result is 
that container rates are now so low & to be 
uneconomic for many hauliers and they 
haive lost interest. Attempts by die various 
road haulage associations in Holland to 
bang heads together so that the truckers 
would present more of a united front on 
rates, failed largely because the big Dutch 
shipping companies have taken over some 
of the biggest hauliers for the express 
purpose of delivering their own containers 
and extending their interests inland. The 
result is that the container initiative is 
still in the hands of shipping interests and 
container operators already in the business. 

The troubles of road hauliers through¬ 
out Europe make it look as if European 
railways are going to have the movement 
of containers more or less to themselves 
in the 1970s. But this is very far from the 
case. Though there is nq doubt at all 
that the railways are preparing to capture 
a very large share of the container traffic, 
it will be three or four years before they 
are in a position to offer anything like 
competitive services on medium and Jong 
distance routes. Even then, road hauliers 
are going to remain competitive for the 
delivery of container loads over the critical 
distances between Rotterdam and the 
Rhine estuary and the industrial heart 
of Germany. 

This principle has long been understood 
by Sea-Land which provides road trailers 
for every one of its containers and simply 
hires the tractor unit for delivery and 
collection. Now the other shipping com¬ 
panies are following suit. United States 
Lines is buying trailers and so is Hapag- 
Lloyd. Under the wings of these and 
other big container operators, road haul¬ 
age companies will develop who under¬ 
stand how to operate a fleet of tractors 
intensively and make profits as well. But 
the thinking behind this operation is just as 
alien to many road hauliers as the road 
haulage business is to the shipping 
companies. 



Road traitor* moving tham 


Road Hauliers on the Run 
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No wheels across the 
water 

The North Sea is now the focal point of 
a fight between two new forms of trans¬ 
port, the roll-on, roll-off ferry services for 
cars, trucks and trailers driving between 
Britain, the Continent, and Scandinavia ; 
and lift-on, lift-off container services. 

Roll-on, roll-off ferries across the North 
Sea, Irish Sea and Channel have mush¬ 
roomed during the past five years. Many 
of them were planned oh the basis of 
passenger car traffic and subsequently 
found this purely seasonal trade did not 
provide profits at the end of the year and 
that freight on wheels had to be attracted 
to fill the gap. By last year, the signs of 
overcapacity were already visible on many 
routes and only conference action stopped 
an all out freight war. But then British 
Rail came along with its all container 
service and cut rates by a massive 40 per 
cent. The howls of 41 unfair competition ” 
that went up from the roll-on, roll-off 
ferry operators would have been more 
convincing if two private operators, Bell 
Line and European Unit Routes (belong¬ 
ing to P&O, had not endorsed the low 
rates British Rail is now offering with 
similar all-container services and rates of 
their own. 

The road ferry operators, and many of 
the road hauliers who use them, are simply 
not willing to face the fact that the rapid 
march of transport technology is now pass¬ 
ing them by. This does not mean all the 
road ferries are about to disappear in 
the face of the container invasion. Cars 
carrying people on holidays don't yet fit 
into containers so car ferries still have 
a future even in the face of the cross¬ 
channel hovercraft. There are still plenty 
of opportunities for road trailer traffic 
between Britain and Europe. A haulier 
with a relatively small two-way traffic will 
lie able to go on competing with the 
pure container operator for a long time 
to come. But the real growth of the ferry 
services between Britain, Ireland and the 
Continent in the freight field is likely to 
take place in containers and not on trailers 
during the 1970s. 

'I'lie lessons of the North Sea apply to 
longer routes. Atlantic Container Lines 
has put its faith in a combined roll-on, 
roll-off ship and container carrier. (See 
page xxvi.) Containers are carried on 
deck and in cells below, and the rest of 
the ship is split into car and trailer decks 
loaded through a ramp at the stern. To 
anyone familiar with the slow swing of the 
traditional cargo hook, the roar of tractors 
and trailers rushing up and down the 
ramps between decks to clear and load 
the ACL ships within a matter of hours 
is most impressive. But a harder look at 
the techniques involved throws a different 
light. 

The containers are loaded and dis¬ 
charged much more quickly < than the 
wheel-borne equipment. The ^C^ ailswor 
is to. increase container capacity frt the 
M jrfh'ihips of the series. But whichever 
look at it, the ships, which were 


originally designed to span the switch 
from traditional shipping to containers, 
appear to have been overtaken by events. 
They will probably pay their way because 
of the big traffic in cars and wheeled 
equipment across the Atlantic. But that 
could be carried in smaller ships specially 
designed for the purpose without the same 
waste of space. The next generation of 
ACL ships are more likely to be specialised 
car carriers or full container ships, but 
the present mixture is doubtful. 

Which road? 

There is a place for both road and rail 
in the movement of containers. It comes 
right back to the British Rail view of 
short and medium haul for the road and 
medium to long haul for the rail. There 
can be argument over the distance that 
44 medium" haul represents, and that 
varies from country to country depending 
on the road system and the rail services 
offered, but the principle is right. 

. Britain is fortunate because its island 
position permits the development of a 
transport system not tied to its neighbours. 
As long as doctrinaire political thinking 
(of whatever colour) is not allowed to 

Not by Air 

Looked at in ton miles, the growth of air 
freight in the last decade has been im¬ 
pressive : one billion ton miles in 1957 to 
4^ billion ton miles last year. But convert 
that to tons of freight moved and the 
latest figutes still represent less than 1 per 
cent of the world movement in dry cargo. 
What’s more, the impressive estimates to 
1980 made by all the airlines still leave the 
airfreight figure at about 1 per cent of 
world freight. As one senior airline freight 
executive put it recently, 44 we’re still only 
handling parcels, not air freight.” 

The next generation of freight aircraft, 
the freight version of the G-5A, will carry 
150 tons of cargo. It is the first aircraft 


spoil the reasonably sound Railways Board 
structure and now realistic National 
Freight Corporation established by the 
present Government, Britain has an almost 
unique opportunity to develop a properly 
integrated freight transport system during 
the 1970s. Nobody in Britain will recog¬ 
nise it, and fights between the various 
lobbies will continue as usual. But never¬ 
theless, the combination of the Railways 
Board and National Freight Corporation 
could be a model for the rest of Europe. 

On the continent, railways will not have 
the container traffic all to themselves, in 
spite of the dice loaded in their favour. 
They will have to prove competitive with 
road transport inside each European 
country and not just across national bor¬ 
ders, For their part, road hauliers will have 
to use their equipment far more intensively 
than they do now if they are to stay 
alive in spite of higher costs and increased 
regulation. That means following the 
American pattern of 41 sliding seats ”— 
drivers switching load$"half way through 
the day’s run to be back at home base by 
the evening. That in turn means road 
haulage depot systems throughout Europe 
and fewer, bigger, international road 
haulage fleets. 


that will really lift freight instead of big 
parcels, so all the pundits have jumped to 
the conclusion that the sea-going container 
will fit nicely into the big aircraft, and 
hey presto we have real 44 intermodal ” 
transport for the first time ever. But just 
stop and take a breather. The C-5A will 
theoretically take up to twelve 20 foot 
long containers carrying light, bulky 
cargo. That means the freight rates on 
those containers will have to be high 
enough so that only twelve customers will 
foot the bill for the giant C-5A to cross 
the Atlantic. Oh, really ? So you say each 
container is crammed with high value 
goods grouped from a large number of 



Airlines moving them, but not on anything tike the same scale 
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New York.. . London.. . Hong Kong 
Rapid transit for jet freight. 


In congested areas a boy with a small vehicle can deliver faster 

than a man in a truck or van. Emery uses every known method of transportation 

to get your air shipments to and from jet flights faster. 

Good reason to call Emery when you need rapid door-to-door service. 

From one continent to another. 
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• six new container termi¬ 
nals established along 
Churchill dock 

- splendid location with re¬ 
spect to the North Atlantic 





V 



sea routes 

• twenty million tons of ge¬ 
neral cargo per year 

-12 ro/ro berths 
- a vast array of handling 
equipment 

FwWfSmSion wrflik directly to tha 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT, PORT OF ANTWERP, City Hall 
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It givas a new look to tha ports. containars in thalr parks waiting to load at Gothanburg 


customers. That makes more sense, but 
even then the sea-freight on the same 
container will make the air-freight rate 
look sick. 

There has been much wishful thinking 
about big seagoing containers travelling 
by air in the 1970s. Ten footers, yes, 
probably, and then specially designed for 
air transport. But not the 20 and 40 
footers now crossing the Atlantic. The 
reason for this has much less to do with 
the capacity of the aircraft and its cargo 
handling equipment than the selling tech¬ 
niques for air freight and the limitations 
on its use. 

A sales lesson for sea 
freight 

Most of the * growth in air freight has 
come from new traffic that was not cap¬ 
tured from the sea or any other transport 
method. Rising standards of living during 
the last 20 years have created de¬ 
mands for high value goods throughout 
the developed areas of the world. The air 
freight of fashion clothes is a prime 
example, the movement of luxury foods, 
steaks and fruit from America to Germany 
is another. At the heavier end, changing 
technology is bringing shorter production 
runs of high value components in the 
electronics and light engineering fields. 
Fast deliveries to distributors and whole¬ 
salers around the world tuts the capital 
tied up in stocks on the move or held in 
storage. It is this market the airlines are 
aiming for. 

The key is the frequent movement of 
the smallest possible unit of production. In 
this context* a 20 foot container load 
is too big for most people. Just filling one 
means building stock 1evds up aUi over 
again. To understand tti# value %i fast 
freight movement a company must know 
its total distribution costs, not just the 
transport leg. This is something that the 
vast majority of companies around the 


world have not even begun to tackle. It 
is almost the only area left for an other¬ 
wise efficient company to examine when 
attempting to cut the costs of its delivered 
product. When businessmen start to 
understand total distribution during the 
next decade, both the airlines and the 
container operators will benefit. They are 
both selling fast, frequent service at differ¬ 
ent levels. There is still a considerable 
growth in new traffic available to the air¬ 
lines before they are forced to bring down 
rates sufficiently to compete with ships 
on something more than the very narrow¬ 
est of fronts. 

Container operators need have no fear 
of airline competition during the 1970s. 
But airline thinking is usually a decade 
ahead of everyone else in the transport 
business. Airline officials are now discuss- 

Ports In The 

Age 

With public attention now turned on the 
container revolution that is still to come, 
the limelight is switched off the present 
troubles in the docks, particularly in 
Britain. But the harsh fact is that working 
levels in British ports, particularly Liver¬ 
pool and London (as opposed to Tilbury) 
have never really recovered from the back¬ 
log of goods mounted during the sea¬ 
mans’ strike last year and the dock strike 
that went before it. Delays in London were 
increasing while extra cargo was coming 
from Liverpool during die troubles and 
labour shortages there. Long lorry queues 
are to be seen imee again outside the dock 
gates just as they were during the seamans' 
strike. Exporters complain of delays in 
getting their ^Wuments from -ithe : docks 
and the gtipfwbtg tinjotint of split shb- 
ments; a batch of cargo having to be 
split without warning between two ships 


ing the successor to the C-5A freight air¬ 
craft with the aircraft manufacturers. It 
will have an all-up weight of 1 million lbs 
and a payload of 600,000 lbs, or 
300 tons and take to the air in i960. So 
what about containers by air then ? In 
the i 980*5 transport will be a different 
ball game, and The Economist has got to 
have something left to write about in ten 
years time. 

And air freight 
forwarders too 

Air freight forwarders (frequently part of 
land and sea freight forwarding concerns) 
are fond of pointing out that they handle 
over 80 per cent of Britain’s exports mov¬ 
ing by air. This hold on the airlines clearly 
gives them a big stake in the future of the 
air freight business. But there are also 
signs of strain in the relationship between 
the forwarding agents and the airlines. 
There are the same (sort of complaints 
from the airlines about forwarding agents 
who live on their backs earning profits as 
middle men without any real investment 
of their own or stake in the future. But 
the airlines are a long way away from the 
ability to do without the forwarding 
agents. They still need someone else to 
consolidate and distribute air cargo for 
them. A chore they are not about to take 
on when they still don’t really know the 
cost of collecting and delivering freight 
themselves, or whether in fact it is worth 
the effort. It is only when air freight costs 
have been analysed a lot more closely, that 
the airlines will really be able to decide 
whether or not to go all out and develop 
sales in real competition with the freight 
forwarder. 

But in the meantime the airlines will 
do their nut to encourage the growth 
of fewer, bigger freight forwarders with 
their own trucks, packing depots and 
air terminals. The lesson, as with sea- 
freight forwarders, is: small men beware. 

Container 


going to Australia instead of one results 
in paper chaos at both ends and further 
delays. 

Britain’s traditional docks in London 
and Liverpool are gradually grinding to 
a halt and it is this fact that must be the 
final answer to doubts and fears about the 
container revolution. For Britain’s main 
ports, there is almost no alternative. Not 
that containers are the only answer to 
port problems. In modem berths at places 
like Tilbury, Hull, Felixstowe and 
Southampton, cargo handling techniques 
are now being geared to the special cargos 
of exclusive berth users. 

Mechanical handling equipment of all 
kinds is replacing traditional hooks and 
slings. The same trend—greater berth 
specialisation and more mechanical 
handling equipment—is taking place 
throughout Europe and America. New 
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methods of moving cargo by putting it 
on pallets and leaving*'slings round it 
ready for quick loading anti discharging 
by a combination of derricks and fork lift 
trucks (which drive on board through side 
ports in some types of ship), has dramatic¬ 
ally increased the cargo being handled 
across berths from 100,000 tons a year 
to four or five times that figure. But 
while all these new techniques increase 
the speed of cargo handling and improve 
the profits of the ship at much lower 
initial cost than the container operation, 
none of them moves cargo as fast as con¬ 
tainers and most important of all, none 
have anything like the same impact on 
the Whole of the transport system afloat 
and ashore. There will be arguments 
about the merits of pallets and unit loads 
versus containers for some time to come, 
and there will be a place for pallet and 
unit load ships in the developing areas 
of the world which are physically unable 
to take containers inland. In fact it is 
the pallet and unit load operation both 
at sea and in port which is most likely to 
span the switch from traditional to con¬ 
tainer handling techniques around the 
world. But containers will carry the hulk 
of general cargo in future. 

In June last year, the British Transport 
Docks Board published a widely quoted 
repoit produced by McKinsev & Co., the 
American management consultants, des¬ 
cribing the impact of containers on the 
transport system. The report was largely 
theoretical, considering its wide terms of 
reference, hut it successfully drew atten¬ 
tion to the new trends in the transport 
field. One of its many controversial con¬ 
clusions centred on a predicted massive 
reduction in the number of ports needed 
around the world to handle container 
traffic. This was based on an annual 
container berth throughput of 2 million 
tons a year. Now, Arthur D. Little, 
another American consultancy firm, has 
produced a more factual report for 
Britain's National Ports Council which 
shows the annual container berth through¬ 
put to be at the most i£ million tons and 
is much more likely to be about 1 
million tons a year. (This is still ten times 
more than a traditional berth.) That 
figure has been endorsed by the container 
operators and it means more big. ports 
will be in the swim for container services 
than many of them first thought. But in 
fact, no port is going to lie down and 
die just because a consultant says it 
should. 


Berths for everyone 

As soon as containers appeared on the 
Atlantic horizon, there was a scramble 
throughout the ports of Europe to attract 
their services. Rotterdam, Amsterdam and 
Bremen were the first ofT the mark. In 
Britain, Grangemouth and Felixstowe beat 
fGTilJbury to the draw, but the Port of 
ndon has since put that right at Tilbury 
tih&jnost ambitious container ter- 
f ■ fosfS in Europe—at die 

laims never last long.) 
fm the: terminal port for the 


Australian service which starts next year, 
and Tilbury is fighting hard to attract 
American services (it has one) in competi¬ 
tion with nearby Felixstowe (riot ham¬ 
pered by locks). Now Southampton has 
been chosen as the British terminal port 
for the transatlantic services of Atlantic 
Container Lines. Liverpool, which is also 
developing its container facilities, might 
well be in the running as terminal port 
for the Far Eastern container service when 
that starts in the early 1970s ; in the 
meantime, United States Lines container 
ships will be making it a port of call. So 
what looked at first as if everyone had 
gone container mad, doesn’t look quite so 
bad now. Britain’s National Ports Council 
has good reason to feel reasonably satis¬ 
fied with the container capacity available 
in Britain. Those berths that do even¬ 
tually fall by the wayside as competition 
increases during the 1970s have been 
built for alternative uses if necessary. 

During the next three or four years, 
while container operators are seeking to 
build up their services, their ships will call 
wherever they can pick up a reasonable 
container load. But none of this alters 
the inevitable trend towards fewer main 
jxorts of call and more feeder services. 
Sea-Land is already demonstrating the 
shape of things to come. 

Rotterdam is the first European port for 
Sea-Land on its five-day service from 
America (there's a ship every five days). 
There, containers for Britain and France 
(as well as those for Holland and Ger¬ 
many) arc unloaded into feeder ships for 
fast dispatch to the consignee. The ship 
itself goes on to Brcmerhaven for loading 
and discharging (the back-hone of the 
Sea-Land service is US military cargo) 
and then on to Grangemouth to pick up 
whisky in containers for America. Finally 
the ship calls at Felixstowe to load British 


containers and take on French containers 
from a feeder ship coming from Le Havre. 

There are going to be fewer ports of 
call for the big container ships during the 
1970s. Many medium sized and small 
ports will simply learn to live with feeder 
services (which still need big container 
cranes). But in spite if what the pessimists 
said, in the national interest, if no other, 
there will need to be at least one and 
probably more container terminals in each 
of the countries in Europe with any sea¬ 
board at all. 

In Germany, both Hamburg and 
Bremerhaven, almost on top of each 
other, are developing competing container 
berths in the same way as Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam have already done. It makes 
little economic sense, but it is the result of 
the competitive spur on which ports have 
always been established and survived. In 
spite of the theorists who^tyuld have it 
otherwise, Rotterdam and T\ntwerp will 
not be able to attract all German con¬ 
tainer traffic during Ithe 1970s, even 
though they have the geographic pull to 
do so. No political force, including the 
common market, is strong enough to stop 
the Germans protecting their North Sea 
ports. In France, container operators want 
to see only two container terminal ports, 
Le Havre and Marseilles. There arc bound 
to be others. In Britain, container oper¬ 
ators planning the New Zealand service 
are playing oft Tilbury and Southampton 
against each other to get the best terms 
for their own berths, and similar games 
will be played with other ports when more 
services are planned. This is inevitable and 
no different from past practice, but the 
National Ports Authority, due to take con¬ 
trol of Britain’s nationalised ports before 
the next election, should seek to avoid any 
further wasteful spending of port develop¬ 
ment capital on duplicated facilities. 
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’ this way 
to Australia 


If you havo goods to go to or from 
Australia, keep reading. You're on 
tha right road. Mayne Nickless are 
the containerisation experts in Aus¬ 
tralia. They'll bring you a door-to- 
door service that is unbeatable. 
Either way. By sea or air. Refrigera¬ 
ted if you wish. Load sizea are never 
a problem. Complete containers are 
yours for the asking. Or small loads 
can travel in good company in shar¬ 
ed containers. 

Our close association with many 
shipping companies allows us to 


give a service that simply can't be 
beaten on the UK/Australia run. Or 
anywhere else in the world. We take 
good care of everything. Insurance. 
Customs. Tariff By-Laws. Pick up 
from your own .premises. Door-to- 
door delivery at final destination. 
Everything. 



For further information and rate de¬ 
tails contact: 

Anglo Overseas Transport Co. Ltd., 
London & Southampton. 29 Mincing 
Lane, London, E.C.3. Wright House, 
Canute Road, Southampton. 1 Al¬ 
bert Street, Birmingham. 74 Jamie¬ 
son Street, Hull. 

Dowla A Marwood Ltd., 18 Water 
Street, Liverpool. 11 Albert Square, 
Manchester. 

Mayne Nlekleaa Limited, Head 
Office: 94 York Street South Mel¬ 
bourne. 3206. 690180 
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Port labour pains 

The strike now threatening the eastern 
seaboard of the United States is over the 
introduction of containers. (The present 
contract ends on September 30th). The 
inen are putting forward exhorbitant de¬ 
mands as their price for letting containers 
pass through the terminals unopened by 
union dock labour. At the heart of the 
problem, lies the threat to their livelihood 
and the example of the successful West 
Coast labour agreement negotiated five 
years ago. On that occasion, the union 
agreed to abandon restrictive practices 
and allow the smooth flow of containers 
in exchange for higher wages and a $1 
million dollar, trust fund established by 
Che employers and used for pensioning off 
redundant workers and improving the 
conditions for the remaining men. The 
agreement was a triumph for Mr Harry 
Bridges, the tough west coast dock labour 
leader. It is doubtful whether the same 
kind of agreement can now be negotiated 
on the east coast without the same strong 
union leadership and the same unity 
amongst the employers. 

In Britain, decasualisation and volun- 
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tary pension sriiemes have not yet cured 
all the dock labour ills. There is still a 
large measure of genuine fear about the 
impact of the new techniques on the men’s 
livelihood, and at the same time jeal6us\ 
at the wages and conditions of the men 
already using them. An all out fight over 
the introduction of containers into Britain 
may have been avoided, but the end of 
Britain’s dock troubles is not yet in sight. 

For this reason, one of the positive side 
effects of the overgrowth of container 
berths and the comparative simplicity of 
feeder services, is that it will be much 
easier to divert container ships in Europe 
if a port is strike bound, and still get the 
cargo delivered. There may be trouble 
in many ports during the next few years, 
but it will represent no more than the 
dying kicks of the traditional cargo hand¬ 
ling era. Ports in the 1970s will become 
rapidly capital intensive. They will not 
be able to bold a country to ransom as 
they have done frequently during the last 
ao years. As a result they will become 
politically less important. In the next 
decade ports will become once again no 
more than an important link in the trans¬ 
port chain. 


*ii 

The mechanical end 

Computers are only one of the tools Iteing 
developed for use in the next decade. 
Transport operators, and more important, 
their customers are now shopping for the 
mechanical handling hardware needed to 
put them into the container age. It all 
cost*? money ; from £100 for a relatively 
simple, detachable set of container legs 
(though many normal manual or 
hydraulic jacks can be adapted for this 
purpose), to £7,000 for a fork lift truck, 
right up to £50,000 for cranes and side- 
loaders, and £200,000 for a dockside 
crane. Because so few companies know 
their real distribution costs, most of indus¬ 
try will be unable to calculate the return 
that can be expected on the capital 
required to get into the container age. 
Most of them will (and already do) com¬ 
plain bitterly at having to spend money 
on container handling equipment without 
seeing any reduction in freight rates to 
wanant it—unless the\ are trading to 
Europe where real returns in the shape of 
lower freight rates can easily be calcu¬ 
lated. 

The first concern of most transport 
users in the container age will be the 
problem of packing or “ stuffing M the 
conlainei, as it is known in the trade. 
During the present period of transit ion to 
container use, all kinds of myths have 
grown up about packing containers (“ you 
need lots of timber to keep cargo 
inside a container in place because the 
weight limit is always reached before the 
space is filled *') and the first thing that 
needs to he said is that container packing 
is a specialised job. But it can l>e learnt 
very quickly by companies handling a 
single product or range and both container 
operators and big forwarding agents will 
be only too pleased to advise. The really 
complex business of fitting different types 
of shipment into the container for maxi¬ 
mum space and weight is best left to 
specialists either at the container depots, 
or at packaging and forwarding companies 
big enough to employ a new type of 1970 
man, the packaging engineer. 

This man is'trained to study the transit 
hazards experienced by the goods through¬ 
out their journey. He will assess the 
strength of the product and its likelihood 
of spoilage from the weather. He may 
recommend modifying design slightly so 
the product c*an be dismantled to form 
a more useful cube size and thus enable 
the container to hold a larger volume. As 
Mr I. J. Steele, technical manager of 
Hay's International .Services, pointed out 
at a recent International Container Sym¬ 
posium organised by the London Chamber 
of Commerce : 

Since freight costs must be reflected in the 

selling price of the product, the time will 

come when the size and geometry of the 

product will be based on the efficient utili¬ 
sation of space within the container. 

With or without expert packing advice, 
the transport user will need at least one 
and probably more fork lift trucks or pallet 
t nicks (costing £ 7,000-£ 10,000 each) 
small enough to operate inside the cOn- 
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Computers are a vital part of the con¬ 
tainer age. The business of keeping track 
of the position and state (loaded or empty) 
of several thousand containers stretched 
out across oceans and national boundaries 
would be extremely difficult without them. 
There is not one major container operator 
who is not either already using a computer 
to track containers, or is planning to do so. 
But tracking containers is only a fraction 
of the scope for computers in transport 
during the 1970s. 4 

Overseas Containers Ltd has a com¬ 
puter team and O&M group working 
frantically to develop a whole family of 
interlocking computer programmes de¬ 
signed to monitor most of the company’s 
business. These start with comparatively 
simple documentation ; bills of lading will 
be printed by the computer when the 
cargo booking information has been re¬ 
ceived. There will be separate programmes 
to 

record and route exports and ' imports, 
produce the freight account and provide 
automatic billing, 
provide container control, 
produce transport scheduling, 
give route and destination directions to 
depot managers for the tractors and trailers 
needed fo^novc containers, 
product* accounts, and 
the allmanagement information 
and stgtijb&gs 'jxndgrammc which should dis¬ 
till all the previous information and tell the 
management which pan of the business is 
losing money and why 

The container control, import and ex¬ 
port programmes are the most important 
and shquld be operating by the middle 
of next year. They are l>eing duplicated 


at the Australian end of the OCL opera¬ 
tion, and that will mean flying control 
tapes between the IBM compute? s at each 
end. Another small computer (a Honey¬ 
well, this time) is being installed at the 
Tilbury terminal to control the container 
sequences needed to load and discharge 
the ship and control container stacking 
on the quay. All these programmes need 
constant updating and invariably, con¬ 
siderable development as the men on the 
spot learn bow best to match computer 
principles and actual practice. It may well 
be that OCL lias jumped in a little bit 
too far with both feet at the start. If so, 
customers are going to need considerable 
patience as the bugs are sorted out. 

ACT (Associated Container Transporta¬ 
tion Ltd) which is operating alongside 
OCL on the Australian trade is also de¬ 
veloping its computer programmes and a 
comparison between the two is interesting. 
It is far less ambitious than OCL, and is 
deliberately starting with a flexible, com¬ 
paratively simple system that can he re¬ 
fined as experience is built up. Documen¬ 
tation similar to that of OCL will be pro¬ 
duced by computer and the biggest effort 
is now going into the container control 
and allocation programme. Management 
information is next on the list hut that's 
about as far as it goes. ACT is also 
work!jag with its Australian office and in 
contrast to OCL, which had problems 
Communicating with its Austraffite. 
puter team (with Australian 
alone computer languages), 
no problems here and is enthq^W^C ( gwcibt 
the cross-fertilisation of programme ideas 
from both ends of the link. 
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tainer (it doesn't have to turn around, 
only enter and hack eftit) j( , It should have 
an attachment to move its load sideways 
as well as up and down to get the hest 
possible stow. Fork lift trucks of one sort 
or another are likely to he some of the 
hottest selling items of the container age. 
If there were not so many manufacturers 
crowding the market, some of them might 
have been hot investment tips. But in 
Britain at least, with the trade association 
providing the nearest thing to a price fix¬ 
ing agreement technically possible, they 
are still managing to expand under the 
umbrella of mutual protection. But while 
fork lifts are going to be needed to handle 
everything that goes into containers, they 
are not necessarily the best thing for 
picking up and moving the loaded con¬ 
tainer itself. 


Lift it or roll it ? 

Any company that wants to marry con¬ 
tainer transport with its production line 
ought to get its own or a hired mechanical 
handling engineer to integrate and design 
the hest possible system to do it. This is 
particularly true of prospective container 
depot and terminal operators who provide 
the market for the big l>oys of the 
mechanical handling industry at the 
moment. Crane makers, straddle carrier 
builders (tall spidery things three storeys 
high, for stacking and moving containers, 
they look like moon machines) hydraulic 
container jack makers, sideloader manu¬ 
facturers and others are all doing their 
darndest to cash in on the container boom. 
The market is crowded. Slanging and 
knifing competitor’s products is all part of 
the present scene. You enter at your peril. 
But there are a few basic principles that 
can he followed. 

A container built to international stand¬ 
ards is designed to he lifted by its four 
corner fittings from the top, straight up 
and down. Almost any other type of 
movement creates strains of some kind or 
other. Fork lifts stuck under or into special 
slots in the bottom of the loaded container 
simply will not do. The design is one of the 
reasons why the movement of loaded 
containers by overhead gantry c rane (not 
only between ship and shore, hut also 
between stacks, road and rail vehicles) is 
the hest way to do it. Surprisingly, it is 
frequently cheaper to put in a gantry than 
buy wheeled container shifting equipment 
which needs very high road hearing 
strength to take the weight of the loaded 
container and the ihachine. That said, 
it is impossible to fill the air over depots 
and terminals with gantry cranes, and 
containers have to be stacked and shifted 
by additional mechanical handling equip¬ 
ment. Here's where the arguments start. 

Both the straddle carrier and the 
hydraulic container jack, ungainly and 
awkward though they seem, stand over 
containers and lift them straight up by 
their corner fittings. In the better versions, 
hydraulic systems compensate if the con¬ 
tainer is loaded unevenly and is heavier 
at one end than the other. (It happens 


frequently.) The weakness of many strad¬ 
dle carriers is their relative instability. 
They have been known to get dragged 
over on their side attempting to lift a really 
badly loaded container (one container was 
said to have been packed down one side 
with machine tools and with light furniture 
in the other). But it is doubtful whether 
stacking containers with mobile equipment 
(other than gantry cranes) two and three 
high is the final solution for the 1970s. 
Sea-Land with more experience than 
anyone else, does not stack, but uses big¬ 
ger container parks and stores all con¬ 
tainers on their own mobile trailers. 

Sideloaders (glorified fork lift trucks 
working sideways with a platform for 
carrying loads) were first designed for 
lifting and carrying long loads such as 
packaged timber and pipelines—a job 
they do very well. Conies the container 
revolution and a certain amount of modi¬ 
fication plus a frame which fits on the end 
of the forks and over the top of the con¬ 
tainer (thus overcoming the previous 
criticism of fork lifts under loaded con¬ 
tainers) and the sideloader liecomes “ The 
most flexible and mobile piece of container 
handling equipment.” It picks up, stacks, 
and moves containers faster than any 
other wheeled equipment and can do other 
jobs besides. But it still isn’t necessarily 
the right machine for the container age. 

Watching a new sideloader work under 
test conditions with white coated drivers 
and salesmen attending is one thing. 
Standing in the hold of a roll-on roll-off 
ferry watching an older machine operat¬ 
ing under the slam-bang conditions for 
which all mechanical handling equipment 
should he designed, is quite another. In 
spite of the special frame, there can still he 
undue strain on the top of that container 
(damaging the container) and on the mast 
of the sideloader. It should not he necess¬ 
ary to actually watch a sideloader mast 
break (as this correspondent did) to have 
the point proved. An American company 
is now making a frame which adjusts it¬ 
self in line with the centre of gravity of 
the loaded container and so reduces the 
strain on the mast. But as the design of the 
sideloader, like the forklift truck, is based 
on a simple cantilever principle, with 
the weight on the ground anchoring the 
weight being lifted, the pull isn’t straight 
up and down, and strains are ImuncJ to 
occur. But it has to be said that the whole 
design of the sideloader is based on over¬ 
coming these inherent strains of the canti¬ 
lever principle. If properly maintained and 


driven, it does this very successfully. The 
sideloader is still the most flexible piece 
of mobile container handling equipment 
available. 

It is doubtful whether in these early 
container days the right container hand- 
ling equipment for the 1970s has yet been 
designed. But that is what technical pro¬ 
gress is all about. As the container opera¬ 
tors and terminal managers gain more 
experience, they will get a letter idea of 
what they want to do and the equipment 
they need to do it with. Manufacturers 
will easily be found to build it for them. 
In the meantime two things are certain. 
Many people will regret the equipment 
they bought in the 1960s, and selling 
mechanical handling equipment is bound 
to get a heck of a lot bloodier during thr 
1970s. 

What about the boxes ? 

The golden rule for hardware might be 
“If you can't afford no buy, lease.” The 
undeilying principle of the container age 
must be the intensive use of capital equip¬ 
ment. If a company can prove to any 
of the merchant banks now specialising 
in leasing that the capital equipment will 
be used properly and that the company’s 
finances are sound, it ought to considei 
leasing instead of stretching tight capital. 
When it comes to the big boxes them¬ 
selves, leasing in Britain is limited by the 
fact that the shipping companies are the 
only ones who can get the benefit of 
investment grants for the containers the) 
buy, a suite of three containers for even 
cell in the container ships. For others, 
containers are not considered part of their 
capital equipment. 

But the biggest prize for the bankers 
would be a world wide container owning 
and leasing company which buys and 
leases containers and rents them to users 
around the world, taking the responsibility 
of passing its containers on from one user 
to the next. But it looks as if the cream 
of that cake has already been taken 
by Integrated Container Service, Inc, an 
American company that went public this 
year and is now turning itself into a truly 
international organisation with locally 
established branch companies and offices 
around the world. 

ICS is a container pool operator. It 
owns over 8,000 containers and associated 
equipment and the number is rising 
rapidly. It now has 240 companies on 
its list of participants which include just 
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Freightyard Dallas— Dockside Yokohama 


You can see ICS containers coming into a freightyard in Dallas. They may just pass through 
an route for trans-oceaniq shipment or an interchange may take place arranged by ICS with another pool 
participant. One thing is certain, as the weeks pass, these containers will be moved by different carriers 
across the trade routes of the world with all kinds of loads. Possibly, they may never see Dallas again. 
Take the ones in Yokohama. An interchange may have been arranged by the network of ICS Interchange 
Services, the present carrier will deliver them locally to another pool participant for possible shipment 
to Europe. Reduced deadheading. Lower operational costs. ICS containers are international, intermodal 
and uniquely interchangeable. A pooled resource shared by pool participants, with ICS noting their 
arrivals and computing their availability throughout the world. ICS is a different concept of containerisation 
—a constantly expanding, continuously extending, service which is available to you. Find out about it. 



INTB GR AT^D°cQNT a j ne r sbbvice, 13 Duke Street, Manchester Square, London W.l. (01-935 3553) 
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your cargo to 
all these 
destinations: 


Q JOHANNESBURG 
Q CAPE TOWN 
Q DURBAN 
[5*1 PORT ELIZABETH 
H EAST LONDON 
0 BLOEMFONTEIN 
Q KIMBERLEY 

[ 5*1 WINDHOEK 
trl and eight other 


E3 destinations 

0 in South Africa 

and South West Africa 




We serve Britain’s second largest 
export market with daily Boeing 
Services from London.to Johannes¬ 
burg and fast connections to 
all South Africa's main centres. This is how 
to get exports moving! 


For further details consult your Air Cargo 
Agent or South African Airways at 
251/9 Regent Street. London, W.1 (in Oxford 
Circus). Tel. 0 5 l-437 9621. For Birmingham, 
ring 021-6430324; for Glasgow, ring 041-221 
2932; for Manchester, ring 061 -834 4868. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


For a Complete 
Container service 


CONTAINER 

TERMINAL 

AMSTERDAM 



Stevedoring 

Warehousing 

Distribution 


Stuffing/unstuffing 

Maintenance of 
containers and 
equipment 

iv, ■ ■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ i 

For all intormafion apply to 

CONTAINER TERMINAL, AMSTERDAM 

Corsicaweg 10 

Amsterdam —16 020-ii3i3i 
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about every major and some minor con¬ 
tainer operators, shipping companies and 
forwarding agents on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Manufacturers and traders can¬ 
not join the pool. They can only get ICS 
containers through a pool member who 
can take responsibility for its movement 
and will hand it on to the next pool 
menfber needing it. The main function 
of ICS is to provide the containers (and 
trailers too, shortly) and operate inter¬ 
change offices around the world. These 
function as clearing houses for pool mem¬ 
bers who can telephone to order containers 
and will get the nearest available routed 
to them and be told who will be picking 
up the empties. 

This is a vital service for container 
operators. Even if they own containers, 
they are unwise to buy more than they 
need to meet their base load. Demand 
peaks are better dealt with by leasing 
equipment which can be returned as soon 
as the peak is passed. Smaller operators 
are often wary of leasing because they 
invariably find that the price of containers 
bought in bulk is lower than the leasing 
charge. But they usually forget to add 
in container operating costs. Leasing pays 
when the use there is for the containers 
doesn’t warrant the extra management 
costs involved : ICS is keeping its own 
costs down by relying on its own selected 
manufacturers for technical expertise. 
(They are usually tied in some way to the 
Stride Corporation of America which is a 
major ICS shareholder.) But the company 
now has offices in seven countries, was 
founded by Michael C. Kluge, a dynamic 
European emigree, and is intent on build¬ 
ing up a truly international organisation 
without national bias of any kind. 

The container leasing business is bound 
to gtow and there is room in it for others. 
Contraris, the Hamburg based company is 
a similar organisation. In the meantime, 
container manufacturers are mushrooming 
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all over the place ; everyone wants to be 
in the act. For the next three or four 
years, demand is likely to outstrip supply 
as long as the company produces to inter¬ 
national and Lloyds standards. But £fter 
that, the fight for the container market 
will get just as bloody as the rest of the 
mechanical handling field and it will be 
the big container manufacturers with 
large, properly designed production lines 
and a full range of testing equipment 

Where It All 

As the wheels of the world have become 
progressively clogged with paper work, 
transport has become a dull, low paying, 
limiting field of human enterprise. Now, 
suddenly, the container age opens up 
exciting possibilities: new routes, new 
operations, and most important of all, 
new markets. The 1970s will be marked 
by upheaval, new faces, and new tech¬ 
niques. It will be a thrilling decade of 
change. 

It will not be the container operators 
who reap the biggest rewards. They will 
face the squeeze of increased competition 
and government pressure on their business. 
It will be the customers of the transport 
industry, the manufacturers and traders 
who make the real profits. The com¬ 
panies who grasp that new transport 
techniques can now be used effectively 
to link suppliers, factory and customer 
in one short, fast moving chain will 
lead the field. Volvo has a constant con¬ 
tainer link between suppliers in Britain, 
and on the continent with its factory in 
Sweden. Philips in Holland is already 
tying its American and European distri¬ 
butors to its plant by moving and switch¬ 
ing containers over the quickest and 
cheapest routes available. This is the 
transport pattern of the 1970s and it will 
he’ set by companies who learn to keep 
down their total distribution costs by opt- 
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that will win the day. There ‘W* all kinds 
of containers, now oft the market : f) las tic, 
liardboard, timber, steel and aluminium. 
Onlv the last two really count and steel 
is likely to lie acceptable only during the 
transition stage when it stands up better 
than most to the beating containers ,|iave 
to take from the wrong handling equip¬ 
ment. But it rusts. Aluminium and its 
alloys look more like the container 
materials for the 1970s 

Leads 

ing for the fastest and most regular, rather 
than the cheapest form of transport avail¬ 
able. 

For transport operator, traditional 
cargo liandling techniques and many old 
routes will be killed stone dead while new 
ones open up. Bell Line is building its 
business on low value, bulk commodities 
shipped in containers between Britain and 
Europe. Chemicals, phosphates, fertilisers 
and low value staple fibres are being 
switched around Europe by competing 
chemical companies each fighting to main¬ 
tain a toe-hold on its competitor’s pitch. 
And in the meantime, the company is 
taking hulk cargo away from traditional 
cross-channel coastal ships and even Rhine 
barges. 

Hell Line has understood one Of the 
most important messages of the container 
age. High container volume at relatively 
low rates is one of the keys to profitability 
(as long as the rates aren’t too low). It 
is this message that demonstrates one final 
important signpost to the 1970s. The 
growth of container traffic during the next 
decade has been vastly underestimated by 
nearly everyone. Most people have con¬ 
centrated their attention on high value 
goods and commodities. Gentlemen, there 
is now no running awav. The container 
era is upon you. 
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IIRACA builds 

UllflUn semi-container ship 



The 11,920 DWT "Ling Yung," constructed by Uragafor the Chinese 
Maritime Trust, Ltd. of Taipei, one of the associated companies of 
the C.Y. Tung Group, combines the advantages of a container ship 
with those of a high-speed general cargo vessel. Palletized cargo and 
crates can be stowed in any of the ship's six holds, one of which 
is refrigerated, but when required up to 140 standard 8x8x20ft. 
containers can be placed in holds 3 and 4, using the ships heavy 
lifting gear. A sister ship, the M.V. "YEH YUNG," was launched on 


24th June, 1968. 

With the same revolutionary "semi-submerged" hull design as the 
M.V. "Oriental Queen," these new cargo liners will have a service 
speed of 19.5 knots using about 20% less engine output than that 
of a ship with conventional lines. These ships embody Uraga's 
wealth of industrial skills and industrial experience gained in building 
ships for almost 71 years...ships that represent the finest and most 
technically advanced vessels afloat today* •/’. 
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MOVING GOODS 


builds for the future 




The Decade of the Jumbo Jet 


The world's largest Air Freight Centre is 
being built for 15 international airlines at 
Heathrow Airport by the Lyon Group 
The project will be completed this 
December and specially designed freight- 
handling facilities will enable the Jumbo 
Jets to be loaded or unloaded 


within a 50 minute cycle 


The Air Freight Centre incorporates all 


the experience and technical know-how 


which has enabled Lyon to build a factory 
or warehouse every week for more than 
14 years and to develop more than 
75 Industrial Estates throughout the U.K. Lyon 
provides full professional services, including 
the evaluation of industrial locations, 
management and technical consultancy. 


a comprehensive design, engineering and 


planning service: it also carries out the 


complete construction operation. 


;ll 


Britain's Leading Industrial Developer 


/ Th« Lyon Group, Lyon Houm, Tho Broadway, Wlmbladon, London, S .W.1B. 
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>M'l VINO \ H /HWAI'l >IM i At i[ N! 


‘mom n/ 67 ” 
PATEXIED STRADDLE 
CARRIER FOR 
HANDUNG CONTAWERS 


v->> 




• ^ w 1 


BELOTTIINDUSTR1A AUTOGRU S.p.A. 


Hud Office and Works: Genova-Sampierdarena 
Ponte Canepa 
Casella Postale 65 
Tel. Nos. 451990-463460 

Export Office: Via Mangili 38/A-Roma 

TeL Nos. 075291-875304 


BRANCHES 

Birmingham Bradford Bristol Cardiff Felixstowe 
Glasgow Hull Immingham King's Lynn Liverpool 
London Manchester Newcastle upon Tyne Sheffield 
Southampton Wisbech The Travel Shop, Louth. 

AGENTS FOR 

Ben Line . UK andImmingham/Far East. 

Del Forende Dampskibs-Selskab AIS Grimsby/Bsbjerg 
Del Forende Dampakibs- Selskab A(S King's Lynn 

Copenhagen I Aarhus] Aalborg. 
Holland Steamship Co lid. , . Grimsby I Amsterdam. 


THE MOST MODERN 
DEVICE FOR HANDUNG 
CONTAINERS 


?1 I - W. * 


CARGO BROKERS FOR 

Norden field ske Dampsktbsselskab Grimsby (Norway (West and 
North Coast Ports) 

Borchard Lines U K /Gibraltar Malta, Israel and 

K Cyprus 

Aitanska Plovidba Dubrovnik West Coast U K / Portugal / 

Adriatic 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha U KI Japan I West Coast America 




myu m , mm «st. m th sw th« cutes w*m mm 

Shipbrokers Shipping, Forwarding and Chartaring Agents, 
Insurance Brokers, Air Charterers d Operators, Travel Agents 


Mociated Company John Sutcliffe Consolidated Stevedores Ltd* 



* Axial lifting and transporting capacity: 30 ton** 

for 20’/ 30', 40' containers 

* Lateral lifting and transporting capacity: 20 

tens - for 20* containers 

* Travelling s pee d : tS.5 inph (Km/hr 2$) 

* Travelling capacity in all directions 
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The Wide Pacific 
Is Now 

Our Container Route! 



*A tty tt* * , *>" | 

1 Ja. 


SB*.a 


V. If; Japans first full-containarsfiip 

‘»«'»'«• «*i»- 

Nuns *&* 
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Our full-containership "Hakone Maru" 
began its fast and efficient service 
between California and Japan from 
August. 

We’re also ready to offer the 
container transportation to the 
world. 

Expand your trade to and from Japan 
by N.Y.K. container service. 


g=>> NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 

Head Office : Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch: 104/106 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, Tel. Avenue 2099 
New York Branch: 25, Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10004. 
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for CONTAINER 




Manufacturers of 

ConlKfc*. Shipcharpr Tmton, 

Doduldt Trriltn 


X ■ V. 



ALEXANDER STEPHEN 

CONIAfNf R HANDLING tOUIPML NT 170 


■MMKIM HOUCK. MARK LANE, VQMMM%Ktt 
t*t. N4U MSI/i/7 
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Tank up* 
withPic k fords 
andyouVe 
on your way 


Piokforda have never done things by helves 
end aren't about to start. House moving we've 
been handling since your grandparents took a 
cottage at Bognor. Abnormally heavy loads, 
bulk liquids and powders we're equipped for 
as no one else. And the export drive we've 
rallied to with spirit: deep sea shipments, com¬ 
plete roll on/roll off services, full documen¬ 
tation and every other aspect of the exercise 
are all in the day's work. 

It's just that the day's work has got a little 
more demanding lately. 

All this and containerisation too 


right in with it. We could ill afford not to* Our 
current strength includes new ISO specifica¬ 
tion tanks built to carry chemicals and edible oils 
on liner trains and cellular ships—3,700 gallon 
giants constructed of stainless steel with single 
or double compartments—and 1,000 cu. ft. 
freightliner containers that mean unloading in 
Glasgow today what was packed in London 
yesterday. Add the existing shipping and for¬ 
warding facilities, the customs, groupage and 
all other formalities of carriage and delivery 
and you'll know who to call in for your next 
big orders. 


When containerisation came in Pickfords came Won't you ? 


call in Pickfords 



Tank Haulage Services, 

59 Theobalds Rd, London W.C.1. 

(01 -4054399) 

Removal and Storage Services, 

102 Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, 
London N.4. (01 -2264444) 

Shipping and Forwarding Services, 

15 Trinity Square, London E.C.3. 
(01-4806666) 

Heavy Haulage Services, 

62 Bedford Row, London W.C.1. 

(01 -4054399) 

Travel Services, 

102 Blackstock Road, Finsbury Park, 
London N.4. (01-2264444) 


,^goppoftunnv « 

I for today's exporters |1 

Iff . . 1 __ gjinart CAR* M’**' "* IttfM 


can be taken °® s 80 th « *h» gocl 

same ? tora9e - 

'&* ** to cS,ot nfr ° m . Sto1 

f IT'S FASTER BY 

SPEEDFREIGm 

standairt- ^ ■ 1 ,1 — 


container 

toucan READneaSSscSnSuaweSinotei 


(wtfe not biased about freight) 


C end R are Europe's bigger unit load operator. With the largest range and variety of equipment Located at key points in the U.K. and networked throughout 

Europe Able to transport products of any shape or sue or complexity door to door from anywhere in Britain to anywhere overaaat In containers, in flats, in 

trailers and In safety. With all the benefits of our all-inclusive door-to-door rate structure . . . You'll sea the advantage of C and R alia, facilities and experience 

on both aides of the Channel and the Irish sea. Remember, the most important thing is to do whit e right to get your product where it's wanted, how it's wanted 

Wa'lf even tall you to sand It by rail or air.if we think It's what you should ba doing Gat on the phone right now to the C and R office In your area and pui 
ua to the teat. 



Containerway and Roadferry Limited 

Head Office; Tower Bridga House, Tower Bridge Road. London SE1 HOP 4633 
Branches at Ardroiten, Belfast. Birmingham, Bristol. Felixstowe, Glasgow, 

Hull, Immlngham, Larne, Leads, Leicester, London, Manchester, 

Newport (Mon), Pre*ton, Tilbury Networked in Northern and 1 Southern 
Ireland, Austria, Belgium, Danmark. France. Finland, Germany, Holland, Italy. 
Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
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Chicks to Accra- 
Hippos to London 



Ghana Airways the fastest regular freight link 


Your goods got 

♦First class care 
♦V.C. 10 service 
♦Fast delivery 
♦Immediate unloading 
♦Top security 


FLY YOUR FREIGHT WITH THE 




Large or small, solid or fragile, this is the safe surp way to ship to West 
Africa. Your goods fly fastest on V.C.10 passenger planes - with 
V.C.10 passenger treatment - and run to passenger schedules. 

Three times a week from London 
in only 6& hours - even less time 
from Europe with through flights to 
ABIDJAN, ROBERTSFIELD and FREETOWN. 


PEOPLE WHO KNOW THE PLACE BEST. 

Aktrw \ys 

For furthor fnformstion 

LONDON: 8 New Bond Street W.l. 493 1791/734 5561 
ROME: 52 Piazza Sarberini, Rome 
P-0. Box 53B (Rome Central) 465140 
HEAD OFFICE: Ghana Airway® Corporation, 

Coco,i House, P.Q. Box 1636. Accra. 

MANCHESTER: 234 Royal Exchange, 

Tel: 061*834 7073/4 


ACCRA LAGOS -ABIDJAN ROBERTSFIELD -FREETOWN ROME-LONDON BERUIT 


U 
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OIMAX- 

aMsflto handle the 70s. 

With the very latest in electronic controlled 
trucks, improved mechanicals, and a brand new 
range of heavy-weights. Climax Fork Trucks 
now handle loads from 2,000 lb up to 15,000 lb. 

They’re faster, smoother, more reliable and 
more economical than ever to use. Whatever the 
job, whatever the load. Climax have the best 
answers in the handling industry. 


V 


y A 


/ 


Climax means high perionnance handfii^ 

COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD • WIDDRINGTON ROAD • COVENTRY • CVi 4DX • TEL 28481 

A subsidiary of Jaguar Can Limited 
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BRITAIN 


One white child 


Mr Enoch Powell’s fantasy of last spring 
came true at the start of this school year. 
A Birmingham girl entered her classroom 
and found herself the only white child in 
it. Rightly, the girl was found a place 
elsewhere : no doubt she would have been 
at a disadvantage in the class, especially 
since a fair number of the other children 
were recent immigrants with a poor com¬ 
mand of English. But it has not been 
widely pointed out that she left behind 
her a class every single member of which 
will now be disadvantaged, for exactly the 
same reason. 

In Wolverhampton, meanwhile, a 
brand-new school was opened, largely to 
deal with the problem of children for 
whom places could not be found in exist¬ 
ing schools. Seventy per cent of its pupils 
are Asian, 20 per cent are West Indian, 
and 10 per cent are white. All 15 of the 
white children have been put into one 
class, with 14 coloured class-mates. 
In other words, the British Government is 
now spending taxpayers’ money to build 
segregated schools ; and segregated schools 
which, because so high a proportion of 
their pupils may have a poor command of 
the English language, cannot even (as in 
the southern United States) pretend to be 
separate but equal. It is, incidentally, 
fairly well proven that linguistic back¬ 
wardness among the majority of pupils in 
a class will hold back all its members ; 
but linguistic backwardness among a 
minority in a class need not hold back 
the majority. 

The figures for this year will not be 
ready for some time; but it is extremely 
unlikely that either Birmingham or 
Wolverhampton has more than 15 per cent 
of coloured children in its schools as a 
whole. (In January, 1967, only one English 
county borough, Birmingham, had over 
10 per cent, 13 London boroughs had 
over 10 per cent, of which four had over 
20 per cent.). It is perfectly possible, in 
towns like Birmingham and Wolverhamp* 
ton that cover tiny geographical areas, for 
immigrants to be spread around the 
schools to their own and their class-mates’ 
advantage. (If necessary, after introduc¬ 
tory courses in language and behaviour, 
in separate schools or classes.) There can 
only be two reasons why this is not done— 
racial prejudice, or sloth. Take your pick. 


It really is foolish beyond belief that 
English local councillors and churchmen 
should be given money from the Exche¬ 
quer with which to set about deliberately 
creating ghettoes of the mind. 

Cricket 


Butter-fingers 

Mr Basil D’Oliveira is a most professional 
cricketer. Born in South Africa, he has 
for long worked at his trade of cricket in 
England, and he first played in a team 
representing England in 1966. He then 
had a rather disappointing tour of the 
West Indies with the English test team 
last winter, and a period in the middle of 
the past summer when nothing in county 
cricket would go right for him. But, selec¬ 
ted again for the final test against Aus¬ 
tralia, admittedly because two other all- 
rounders were injured, Mr D'Oliveira 
scored a magnificent 158 in one innings, 
bowled exceptionally well at a critical 
period, and by common consent won the 
game. 


Almost immediately the Marylebone 
Cricket Club (whose president—though 
not a member of the board of selectors— 
is Sir Alec Douglas-Home) announced 
their selections for the team to tour South 
Africa this winter. They did not select Mr 
D’Oliveira. Understandably, some people 
wondered why, and most suspected 
they knew. An audience of South 
African whites at least thought they knew 
the reason well enough: they cheered 
their heads off when their Minister of the 
Interior, , Mr Muller, announced the 
omission at a political rally. For Mr 
D’Oliveira is coloured. 

The MCC have been accused by some 
of racial prejudice, by others of cowardice, 
by others again (more substantially) of 
bungling incompetence. They may, in fact, 
as some insiders have claimed, really have 
left out Mr D’Oliveira’s name on 
“ cricketing grounds, and by a whisker." 
Mr D’Oliveira’s bowling is said to be less 
effective on hard foreign wickets than in 
wet English ones, and his batting this 
season has been erratic (though he is 
currently in brilliant form). But the MCC! 
cannot—given the state of opinion in 
Britain, and in South Africa too—really 
have thought their lack of racial prejudice 
could pass entirely unquestioned. They 
now have a well-deserved and unpleasant 
domestic row on their hands, led by the 
Reverend David Sheppard (who as a 
cricketer was never one to shirk issues). 
He suggests that the MCC should have 
presented a list of probables, including Mr 



D'Oliveir* hits out : but thsy'vsmovsd the bounthry 
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D’Oliveira, to the South African Govern¬ 
ment, and cancelled the tour if it had been 
rejected. That is clearly right. If South 
Africa's laws are such as to bring the 
MCC’s selectors into suspicion of having 
contravened decent standards of behaviour 
in Britain, it is up to the MCC to show 
whose native customs they respect. Hie 
South Africans did contravene their own 
racial laws in the vain hope of getting a 
team to the Mexico Olympics. Probably 
they would have accepted a touring party 
with Mr D’Oliveira (who comes from the 
mixed blood Coloured community, which 
Afrikaners treat slightly less harshly than 
pure Bantu) ; and the gain in human 
dignity to be won was important from 
the point of view of keeping cricket’s 
name clean. 

Mr D’Oliveira has behaved with infinite 
tact, no doubt in order to preserve his 
chances of being brought into the team 
as a replacement if, as is perfectly likely, 
someone falls sick. Meanwhile the News of 
the World have signed him up to*report 
the games in South Africa, where they do 
not like English reporters even when they 
are white ; and the South African pnn\e 
minister has said that “guests who have 
ulterior motives usually find that they 
are not invited.” So the embarrassment 
to all is even greater than it would have 
j?een if the MCC had not funked the 
issue to start with. That is what you 
get for cowardice ; and that is what the 
MCC’s selectors deserve 


Conservative party 

At it again 

With the approach of the annual party 
conference season polities the annual 
examination of Mr Igbadi’s leadership of 
the Tory party bjf hip Own disaffected 
members. This yitf the ball has been set 
rolling (Mr JgUPt Powell’s opposition 
being a qpqpHpy *tory) by Mr Edward 
du Caqtyft Hie farftter chairman of the 
Copfervative pyty who was sacked by 
JMElf Heath. In a speech in Somerset at the 
^weekend, Mr du Cann praised the 
devotion and hard work of the party 
workers (among whom he was extremely 
popular) and damned the leadership: 

“ the country has every reason to expect 
leadership and inspiration from the Con¬ 
servative party, and I hear it too often 
said that this has been conspicuously 
lacking in recent months.” Naturally, some 
hours later, Mr du Cann denied that this 
could be construed in any way as an 
attack on Mr Heath or any other 
individual 

Mr du Cann can rightly claim that in 
catling for an end to “ p&t-a-cakc ” 

are more readily %|i»dngdlmab\e itom 

labour’s, he is speaking far a very large 
jASgungrtioB of the party workers who will 

ZHHi the annual inference in Black- 

pMnext month. For many of them the 
^jpplly distinctive policies are those of Mr 



Mr Poweli, permanent critic 




JK 


Mr du Cann, apprentice critic 





Mr Heath , smifing through 


Powell, which most lory MPs regard as 
distinctive from reality and common sense 
as well as from official party policy. 

It could turn rather nasty for the Tory 
leadership if this rank and file enthusiasm 
for Mr Powell’s economic and social 
policies were translated into defeat for the 
official line at the party conference. In 
practical terms, any such defeat would be 
largely meaningless and would not shift 
Mr Heath’s views one inch. But he does 
not share the conviction of some of his 
colleagues that a stand-up fight with his 
own extremists would vastly improve his 
present appallingly low standing in public 
popularity ; Mr Heath regards fights and 
squabbles inside tty® Tory party as disasters 
to be avoided if humanly possible. So in 
an attempt to avoid this one, in a speech 
otv Tuesday he set out the 
MX economic principles \p\us’Khoift6a 
Britain’s place in the world) which he 
regards as particularly distinctive from 
Ihe Government’s. 

These domestic differences can be 
summarised as follows: i. Cut direct 


taxation ; 2. Firmly control Government 
expenditure ; 3. Reform trade Union law, 
improve management and eliminate 
restrictive practices ; 4. Give people better 
jobs by a massive retraining programme 
of something like 100,000 people a year , 
3. For agriculture, change from a system 
of Exchequer subsidies to one of levies, 
6. Make sure that “ additional social 
service benefit” goes to those who need 
it most. 

Without mentioning their names, Mr 
Heath also put Mr Powell and Mr du 
Cann firmly in their places. He described 
Mr Powell’s economic philosophy as “a 
century out of date,” and to Mr du Cann 
he said the British people were rightly 
suspicious of being different just for the 
sake of difference. Whether that includes 
the rank and file of the Conservative party 
in conference assembled remains to he 


Psychiatry 

Who wants to be 
royal ? 


Just over four years ago a ballot of 
members of the Royal Medico-Psycholo¬ 
gical Association showed a clear majority 
in favour of turning the association into 
a college. The moving spirit was a splinter 
group—the Society of Clinical Psychiat¬ 
rists—whose aim was, and is, to give 
psychiatry a higher standing in the eyes 
of other doctors, to allow psychiatrists a 
greater say in medical counsels and—last 
but not least—to ensure that they get the 
number of merit awards that the size of 
their specialty entitles them to. 

Pushed from below, the establishment 
of the Royal Medico-Psychological Asso¬ 
ciation has been busy m the last three 
years preparing changes in its charter and 
by-laws to enable it to put a case liefore 
the Privy Council for becoming a college 
A crucial question has, of course, been 
how psychiatrists can become members of 
the proposed college. At present junior 
and senior psychiatrists can join the 
association simply by being proposed and 
seconded and paying a fee. Perhaps m 
hopes of membership of the college being 
made easier for existing members of the 
association they have rushed to join it in 
the last four years—its membership has 
increased hy at least 50 per cent. But the 
draft by-laws lay down that, except for 
foundation members, who will be consul¬ 
tants with hospital posts, or academics of 
equivalent standing, full collegiate mem¬ 
bership will be open only to those who 
pass trie college’s own examination. This 
means that highly experienced and quali¬ 
fied psychiatrists who lack a consultant, 
post at the college’s foundation will hav*. 
\o Viift mmxaswcwv whk" 

membership. 

In these discussions prominent mem* I 
of the Society of Clinical Psychiatrists f I 
played their full part, and have agrew I 
the examination qualification. But to* 
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Son KKMG 707320C 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft. 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Cairo with Kuwait, the Arabian Gulf, Pakistan, India, Iran and Aden. 
Also Athens/Kuwait/Athens. 

To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 

KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

Telephone: LONDON 01*499 7681. MANCHESTER 061-DEA-7891 PARIS 7046856. 

FRANKFURT 234074. GENEVA 251555. ATHENS 224.237 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 
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BRIEF 

BOOKLETS 


This series of 28 -page illustrated booklets will look at some of the challenging problems in the world 
today, isolating the real issues and giving the indispensable background information so easily lost 
sight of. 

VIETNAM-WHY IT MATTERS The background to the conflict how the U.S. came to be 
so inextricably involved and what each side claims it is fighting for. 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE SUPER POWERS Since the second world war Europe has 
been dominated by the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. How is the old pattern, set by the cold war, changing ? 
What part does, or can, Britain play in the new Europe? 

DEVALUATION—WHY IT MUST WORK The background to the underlying weakness 
of the £ at the old exchange rate, why successive governments failed to correct this weakness 
and what has to be done now if the British economy is to work properly. 

COMMUNICATIONS—THE NEXT REVOLUTION Instant communication may 
soon be possible with almost every part of the world. What technical developments can be 
expected next, and what are the legal, social, political and business factors involved? 

RACE RELATIONS—BLACK IN A WHITE WORLD Western industrial society 

now faces the world's most emotional problem. What are the comparative positions of racial 
minorities round the world? Haw can governments secure equality? 

CHINA-MAO S LAST LEAP Mao Tia-tung is the only communist leader to have 
purposely destroyed the party he created, even at the risk of civil war. Why did ha do it? What are 
his dunces of restoring order to strife-tom China? 

CANADA'S NEW GENERATION (Aug.) After e general election contested by new 
Political leaders, Canada has renewed its opportunities for national self-confidence and economic 
expansion. The problems aw oljl but a younger gensration is tackling them. 


.copies 


Order now—please send me 

VIETNAM-WHY IT MATTERS .. . .copies 

EUROPE BETWEEN THE 
SUPERPOWERS ..copies 

DEVALUATION-WHY IT 

MUST WORK copies 

COMMUNICATIONS—THE 

NEXT REVOLUTION . . copies 

RACE RELATIONS—BLACK 

IN A WHITE WORLD copies 

CHINA—MAO'S LAST LEAP .... copies 

CANADA'S NEW GENERATION . . .copies 

and the next 

six booklets copies 

Rates—Inland and surface mail 2/6d. each. 
Airmail US 50c., rest of world 4/6d. each 
(postage included). Bulk orders over 50 of 
any one booklet 2/- each excluding freight 
charges overseas. 


I enclose a cheque/ 
postal order for 
(Payment with order, please) 

The Economist. Marketing Department, 
25 St. James's Street, London 5.W.I. 
Telephone: 01 -930 6165 Telex: 24344 
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new radical group has sprung up. Based year, while the pathologists elect their 
largely, though by no means entirely, members either by examination or on the 

on the Maudsley Hospital, and calling basis of published work, 

itself the petition group, it strongly The Royal Medico-Psychological Asso- 
denounces the examination proposal. The ciation establishment says that the Privy 

group points out that a pass-or-fail Council will not accept its petition unless 

examination runs quite counter to the an examination for membership is 

recent recommendations of the Royal included among its by-laws. It suggests 

Commission on Medical Education {The that perhaps they can be changed later 
Economist , April x 3th). Instead of an when the college is in being. The radicals 

examination the commission proposed a say that it would be more honest to press 

period of organised training and sub.se- for the right sort of college straightaway, 

quent assessment and that membership, Were it not for the fact that the 

and later fellowship, of a college should association is already “ royal/’ and there¬ 
in granted after this training. The fore wants to become a royal college, it 

proposal was intended to save young could turn itself into a college without 

doctors the time-consuming and largely going to the Privy Council at all. Recogni- 

irrelevant diploma examinations of the tion as royal could come later after it had 

ancient royal colleges of physicians and proved itself, which is what has happened 

surgeons. But it is worth noting that, of to the (now) Royal College of General 

the two newest colleges, the general Practitioners. But a plain college would 

practitioners have had a compulsory presumably be seen as a loss of status, 

examination for membership since last and status is what the psychiatrists want. 

Schools 

Boredom wins 


It is truly bizarre that nobody has ever 
before taken a systematic look at how 
schools appear to their consumers. The 
Schools Council—the official body con¬ 
cerned witii raising standards nationally 
within the schools—was asked to help 
them get ready for the raising of the 
school leaving age in 1970. It then asked 
the Government social survey to inves¬ 
tigate what children, parents and teachers 
thought was necessary : although the 
Government has broken its promises 
on the school leaving age, the report* 


no^jy pears. 

striking thing about these 
is the difference between what 
and children want front school, 
what teachers think it right to give. 
Teachers, as one would expect, think of 

t l as a place in which children are 
iraged to develop personality, char- 
independence, confidence and so 
.j they were keen on school-based 
isr School Leavers. HMSO. ,15s 6d. 


hobbies, clubs and culture. The children 
and their parepts took a very different 
view. They wanted the schools to equip 
their pupils for material success in life. 
It may he that the teachers did not place 
so much emphasis on this simply because 
of a realistic judgment that the vast 
majority of their pupils just were not going 
to he successful (for example, as concerns 
15-year-old leavers, about 70 per cent 
both of parents, of pupils and of recent 
ex-pupils thought that success in examina¬ 
tions was very important : their teachers 
had no such illusions about the chances 
of these low achievers). 

But because children are not very 
bright there is no reason to punish them 
with doses of watered-down culture and 
half-baked current affairs. They get 
enough of that on the television, at home 
—with the advantage that a set is more 
easily switched off than a teacher. The 
vast majority of early teen-age children 
find the amusements and entertainments 


they want outside their schools. If t[ le 
schools want to keep their interest and 
respect they must not try to compete with 
that; instead they will have to offer mote 
of what children want, but teachers often 
affect to despjse-^f-useful instruction 
Music, religion, languages and histor% 
were the subjects considered most useless 
and boring by 15-year-old leavers. Top 
of the list, as interesting and useful, 
came metalwork, woodwork, English and 
maths for hoys ; housecraft, English, com- 
mercial subjects (presumably typing) and 
needlework for girls. Saddest of all, maths 
came top of the useful but boring list for 
both hoys and girls. But only 5 per cem 
of all teachers (and 6 per cent of maths 
teachers) thought schools should be doing 
more about the practical aspects of math 
ematics and science. 

Foot and mouth 

The last pay-out 

Owners of foot-and-mouth-scarred farms 
who consider this Government mean might 
examine the records of a few European 
Governments. Last winter's epidemic iv 
estimated to have cost the British Govern¬ 
ment about £35 million—on top of the 
£270 million in regular Exchequer 
support for agriculture for 1967-8. Of 
this, £a6J million went in generous com¬ 
pensation for slaughtered stock—by no 
means all countries compensate fm 
diseased stock at full market value. But 
not all the bills are paid yet. Fanners 
whose stock was slaughtered early on 
obviously received less compensation than 
those whose animals caught the disease 
later, when market values wc*rc highc 
In March, the Government agreed to con¬ 
tribute £ 1 for every £ 1 raised by farmers 
(up to a maximum of £250,000) to a 
fund to make up for this unfairness. The 
National Farmcis' Union has just begun 
its campaign to raise the farmers’ share, 
by exhorting dairy farmers to agree to a 
deduction from their November Milk 
Marketing cheque of .32d a gallon of their 
July sales (which could raise the full 
million). Othei farmers are asked to make 
their contributions direct. 

It is quite right that the industry 
should have to raise some of this money- 
The Government has shelled out plough- 
ing grants, grants to farmers who waited 
until now to restock with cattle, and tax 
concessions on compensation money. It is 
a difficult moment to squeeze money out 
of dairy farmers, with the Milk Marketing 
Board crying out for an increased levy 
and prices falling—to say nothing of the 
Agricultural Training Board’s struggle* 
to get even half the £6 a worker that 
was their original demand for this year- 
But if the buyers suffered from the rising 
prices of stock, the sellers of course 
pined : how this should bo ironed out 
Is something to be sorted out among the 
farmers themselves. The Government is 
showing considerable generosity in agree¬ 
ing to double the farmers’ efforts., 
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A SLICE OF VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT 

TTic Aberdeen Coalition, 1852-1855: A Study in Mid+Nineteenth~Century Party 
Politics 

By J. B. Conachcr. 

Cambridge University Press. 620 pages, fi gns. 


Narrative as opposed to analytic history 
has for a long time been out of fashion. 
This book has the novel quality of being 
resolutely old-fashioned, it assumes that 
if you are told how things happened you 
are thereby told why things happened. 
There is a certain charming freshness in 
the idea of explaining the Aberdeen coali¬ 
tion by recounting in detail everything it 
did or tried to do. Professor Conacher 
offers this book as evidence for the propo¬ 
sition that “ a case may be made for the 
study of an administration that is con¬ 
cerned with all its aspects and all its 
leading members.” It is the historians' 
version of the “ slice of life ” theory of 
the drama. 

The difficulty here for the historian is 
that whereas the dramatist can create not 
only the characters he manipulates, but 
also the dialogue and the relationships and 
scenes in a way that makes them self- 
explanatory, the historian is imprisoned by 
the limitations of material and technique. 
In a ease like the present, he can either 
preface the account clumsily by a 
laborious “ explanation ” of the dramatis 
personae and the 1 * significance of their 
respective roles; or he can launch out in 
rnedias res and hope to high heaven that 
somehow all will come well out of it. 
Professor Conacher, daringly, eschews 
clumsy explanations and launches out. 
One has a sense of anxious exhilaration as 
one accompanies him, as if on the back of 
a snorting bull plunging into seemingly 
impenetrable thickets. 

The thickets are indeed formidable. 
Apart from the initial tortuous negotia¬ 
tions behind the alliance of Whigs and 
Peelites, there are the questions of finance 
and Gladstone’s budgets, the India Act of 
1853, religious issues, franchise reform, 
and such matters as the reform of the 
Civil Service. Constantly there are the 
problems of uneasy personal relationships 
in a coalition dominated in Cabinet by 
Peelites but depending for the bulk of its 
support in Parliament on the Whigs. 
Russell, especially, is in the forefront of 
one’s attention : vain, obstinate, restless, 
troublesome, prodded from behind by his 
job-hungry followers, pushing in front to 
keep his reputation from further decline. 
And looming over everything are the 
shadows of coming war. 

It is, unavoidably! the, Crimea that 


dominates the book. And consequently it 
is the question of foreign policy that pre¬ 
sents itself as the primary subject for con¬ 
sideration. So undoubtedly the most 
illuminating instance of the limitations of 
tile method or technique which Professor 
Conacher has imposed upon himself is to 
be found here. In essence, it is a method 
that compels one to say the most impor¬ 
tant things in parenthetical asides. In the 
last analysis the most important thing 
that has to be said about the Aberdeen 
coalition is that it comprised within itself 
the confronted representatives of the two 
most conspicuously opposed schools of 
British foreign policy. On the one side 
was Aberdeen himself, exponent of a 
Gastlereagh-Peelite view of a conservative 
European system ; and on the other was 
Palmerston, exponent of a neo-Gan- 
uingite-Whig-Liberal view. They had 
been old rivals in the 1830s and 1840s ; 
and it was their new rivalry which is 
crucial in the 1850s. Failure finally broke 
Aberdeen and success made Palmerston 
prime minister virtually for a decade from 
1855. Here is the climax and the 
denouement of a high political drama. 
Yet it is not until page 207 of the present 
work that we come upon the following 
sentence : 

The last paragraph quoted sums up the 
points on which these two men (who for a 
quarter century had represented the 
opposite poles of British foreign policy) 
both agreed and differed. 

Perhaps the most telling tribute to this 
immensely painstaking hook is that it suc¬ 
ceeds in spite of such obstacles. It suc¬ 
ceeds in revealing, through skilful massing 
of disciplined detail, hitherto unexplored 
areas of the high-Victorian political and 
parliamentary system. We enjoy, in ex¬ 
ploring 41 all the major and many of the 
minor issues ” that faced the coalition, the 
rare sense of participating to some degree 
in the grandeurs and miseries of govern¬ 
ment. The elements 44 out of doors ” are 
firmly relegated to the background. (We 
are fortunate, here, to have Olive Ander¬ 
son’s recent book which complements this 
one so usefully) Above all, Professor 
Conacher succeeds in making us sympa¬ 
thetically aware of the Peelites. This 
hook grew out of a projected history of 
the Peelites from 1846 to 1859. It is a 
Peelite monument with a Peelite character 
and ethos. The Whigs are treated with a 
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conspicuous lack of reverence—which no 
doubt thev richly deserved. They provide 
essentially noises off stage and extras for 
the crowd scenes. They are not clownish 
—Colonel Sibthorp can always he relied 
upon for the relieving touch of buffoonery 
—but they are so distinctly lacking in the 
political Higher Seriousness as to compro¬ 
mise seriously their dignity. 

The Peelites would naturally come well 
out of a lx>ok built out of meticulous 
detail. They cared about details, after all, 
in a manner that a Whig would hardly 
understand. 'They were administrators 
who applied to their task a moral passion. 
No candle-end was too unimportant for 
Gladstone to save. "They believed also in 
the morality of merit. The chapter on 
“ The Peelite Contribution to Reform in 
1854 ” is undoubtedly the best in the 
book. Gladstone’s confrontation of Russell 
over the morality of patronage is second 
in significance only to the higher con¬ 
frontation of Aberdeen and Palmerston 
over the peace which that angry young 
man Mr Tennyson deemed no peace. And 
Aberdeen necessarily is the hero of such a 
book. He has certainly waited long 
enough for something like substantial 
justice from the post-Victorian generation. 
Addington and Goderich have each 
recently had claims made for them, not 
very convincingly. Aberdeen alone has 
remained in the limbo reserved for lost 
causes. What we need now are not 
further empty celebrations of Palmerston, 
hut a good study of Conservative foreign 
policy from Gastlereagh to Salisbury. This 
is the context and perspective in which 
Aberdeen's reputation will he decisively 
rescued. 'This hook is a good start. Not 
that it is by any means indulgent. The 
two final index references to Aberdeen are 
11 not naturally a man of business ” and 
“ nor an ideal war leader ”. “ He is the 
man in public life,” Gladstone told his 
daughter-in-law in 1894, 44 of all others 
whom I have loved. \ say emphatically 
loved. 1 have loved others, but never like 
him ”. Here is a text for softie further 
serious historical thoughts. 

THE CONTINENTAL SYSTEM 

Economic Planning and Policies in 
Britain, France and Germany 

By Geoffrey Denton, Murray Forsyth and 
Malcolm Maclennan. 

Allen and Unwin for Political and 
Economic Planning. 424 pages. 50s. 

This is a study of the three largest west 
European economies by three university 
lecturers. The usual pitfalls in such a split 
cojnmission are uncertainty in views and 
lack of uniform succinctness in style. The 
book admirably avoids the first danger, 
though not always the second. 

In popular mythology Germany during 
the last two decades has been anti-plan¬ 
ning, France pro-planning, and Britain 
has dithered in between. But it is a false 
conclusion that this necessarily means that 
either .the competitive order or the 
planned economy works, while dithering 
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doesn’t. The research in this book fortifies 
the belief that the great controversy over 
planning has been largely a misnomer. 
The authors find the main differences 
between France and Germany to have lain 
less in their actual policies, more in the 
language in which their debates have been 
conducted. While mouthing different 
slogans, Germany and France have moved 
forward to two major successes which 
have eluded Britain. 

First, both the continentals broke 
through in the 1950s to the virtuous circle 
of investment-led and export-led growth. 
Germany did this initially, although no 
German likes to mention the fact now, 
“by a .considerable amount of selective 
intervention in favour of investment and 
exports and also by way of import con¬ 
trols, followed by a fairly thorough 
application of certain neo-liberal prin¬ 
ciples, including a prolonged application 
of monetary restriction in the face of 
high unemployment. In France the break¬ 
through took the form of boosting public 
investment and guiding private investment 
with the help of indicative plans, and 
accepting the consequences, first of in¬ 
flation accompanied by import controls 
and export subsidies, and later of the 
devaluation of the currency.” Meanwhile 
Britain remained in the vicious circle of 
slow growth, clinging to an overvalued 
exchange rate for far too long, and curb¬ 
ing internal activity in order to support it. 

Secondly, the two continentals have 
concentrated successfully on medium-term 
and long-term economic policies, while 
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Britain (paradoxically helped by the fact 
that its fiscal system has made Keynesian 
policies more promptly enforceable) has 
concentrated far too heavily on short-term 
policy. Thus Germany, uttering its slogans 
about the social market economy, has 
moved to a tax and social service system 
which is much better adjusted to the 
maintenance of incentive and of mobility 
than Britain’s system. To cite only one 
example, the Germans, by concentrating 
subsidies only on tenants who really need 
them, “ have largely succeeded in restor¬ 
ing a free market in housing, while in 
Britain blanket restrictions are still 
imposed.” 

Similarly, France, while talking of the 
need for general planning, has sought to 
make its state interventions more specific 
than Britain's are; for example the 
authors judge that “ the French carte 
d’exportateur, which has given a substan¬ 
tial incentive to those firms that raise their 
exports to a certain percentage of their 
turnover, has a great deal to be said for it, 
from the point of view of stimulating 
exports, in comparison with the British 
Selective Employment Tax, which dis¬ 
criminates in favour of manufacturing 
industry and agriculture as a whole.” In 
general, the preference emerging from this 
survey is for more market incentives in 
Britain of a “ neo-liberal type,” rather 
than for more prodding towards sup¬ 
posedly greater efficiency by little Neddies, 
the Ministry of Technology, the Industrial 
Reorganisation Commission and all. This 
is the right fashion to encourage. 

THE POLICEMAN'S LOT 

The Night The Police Went On Strike 

By Gerald W. Reynolds and Anthony 
Judge. 

Weidenfcld and Nicolson. 246 pages. 
45*- 

The night was August 29-30, 1918. 

Police grievances were pathetically 
real, and the risks they ran exceptionally 
serious. If they were sacked, policemen 
looking for another job were at a peculiar 
disadvantage. In 1918 the Flanders 
trenches were waiting, for them anyway. 
The force was run by a collection of in¬ 
efficient martinets, who considered police 
discipline as sacred and police organisa¬ 
tion of necessity as rigidly paternalistic 
as the army’s. When the strikers, for 
whom they were ludicrously unprepared, 
were sufficiently successful to make it 
impossible to crush the affair by sacking 
the lot, the Home Office was shocked out 
of its wits. The strike was eventually 
settled by Lloyd George. Despite the 
failure of the brand-new police union’s 
second strike, one year and a good pay- 
rise later—which did result in mass 
dismissals and the union’s destruction— 
official minds had been moved towards 
the creation of at least a “ goosebody,” 
the despised, later respected, police 
federation. 

The story is dramatic enough, on any 
account. During the first strike £|oyd 
George thought the country “closed to 


Bolshevism than at any other time.” Dur¬ 
ing the sccontl, the riots irt 
to the despatch of the flect from Scap* 
Flow and pitchy! fighting Jjetyveen 
dockers and the army, whd Tor the bfst 
time in Britain shot deada civilian in 
the streets. But the years df: desperation 
before, when wartime prices rises ate away 
policemen’s tiny financial advantages, and 
the years of patchy improvement after¬ 
wards, are equally well dealt with by the 
authors. They describe, nicely, the 
supreme irony of the second strike : that 
while union leaders encouraged police 
firebrands to struggle for recognition for 
their union, rank-and-file trade unionists 
lumped the police with the bosses and 
declined to support their struggles. The 
sums of conscience money donated to help 
those dismissed were the poor best support 
given by the trade union movement. 

Both the TUG and successive govern¬ 
ments—including Labour ones whose 
members were previously vocal in support 
of the sacked men—get tljeir fair share 
of disapproval from the authors. (Gerald 
Reynolds is a Minister of State in this 
government, Anthony Judge was a Labour 
candidate at the last election.) Nor do 
they spare the leaders of the second strike, 
neatly split between those who went back 
on their word and those who overesti¬ 
mated their strength and brought years 
of hardship to men foolish or honourable 
enough to follow them. The battle was 
peculiarly bitter because of the position 
of responsibility the police were supposed 
to hold, which isolated them from other 
unionists, filled the Home Office with 
righteous indignation at their actions, yet 
gave policemen no special advantages of 
pay, conditions or trust. With sorrow, not 
anger, the authors have recreated the 
desperate immobility of authority and 
the desperate aggression of police union¬ 
ists. The first began, the second 
ended this one year of militant police 
action which is the backbone of this 
excellent hook. 

NEW VIEW OF SAIGON 

Caduceus in Saigon : A Medical Mission 
to South Vietnam 

By Barbara Evans. 

Hutchinson. 221 pages. 40s. 

Mrs Evans’s husband, a children’s 
physician, went to Saigon as leader of a 
medical team sent by the British Govern¬ 
ment under the Colombo Plan. The team 
was based on the children’s hospital, and 
much of this book is taken up with the 
children of Saigon living against a back¬ 
ground of war. Mrs. Evans is herself a 
doctor, but she is also a journalist, and 
her combination of professions enables her 
to present life in Saigon from a new 
angle: she looks at it with the eyes of 
a doctor, observing the effect of poverty 
and malnutrition on the children and 
recording their illnesses, but she also has 
the journalist’s ability to select the telling 
and memorable incident or detail. 

We read bow sick children are nursed 
by mothers or close relatives, who camp 
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beside the cot and may decamp in the 
night with the child if he seems likely 
to die. We are taken into the mortuary 
where the bodies of American soldiers are 
embalmed before being sent home. (“ If 
the ‘ remains * were not suitable for human 
eyes this was noted on the report which 
accompanied every coffin.”) But we also 
see Saigon through the eyes of a house¬ 
wife, coping with shopping, battling with 
transport, listening to servants. 

The photographs illustrating the book 
Were taken by Mrs Evans herself. They 
ar t e all good and one or two (particularly 
oiqe of a blind child carried by an almost 
blind “ protector ”) are moving. She has 
been badly served by the proof readers, 
but her direct style and clinical detach¬ 
ment, which only occasionally breaks 
down, are surprisingly effective. 

INCREDIBLE MAN 

A Very Personal Presidency: Lyndon 
Jbhnson in the Whitt House 
By Hugh Sidey. 

Andre Dtutsch. 314 pages. 30s. 

Lyndon Johnson’s Credibility Gap 

fly James Deakin. 

Public Affairs Press , Washington. 65 pages. 

President Johnson, by all accounts, is a 
perplexing blend of idealism and coarse¬ 
ness, of frankness and deviousness. No 
pne suffers more from the inconsistencies 
io his personality than the flock of 


accuracy-obsessed journalists assigned “ to 
cover the President.” Two White House 
correspondents, Mr Sidey, once of Time, 
now of Life , magazine, and Mr peakin 
for the St Louis Post-Dispatch , have taken 
their revenge. Not that they would call it 
that. In the best high-minded traditions 
of American reporting, they feel that they 
have a public duty to describe how the 
Presidency’s compulsion to fudge the 
truth has led so many Americans 
to distrust the federal government’s word. 

There have been lies, great and small. 
It took months for the President, or the 
government, to admit that there had been 
civilian casualties as a result of the bomb¬ 
ing of purelv military targets over North 
Vietnam. It took less time for the retrac¬ 
tion of another fib- that Mr Johnson had 
a great-grandfather who had died fighting 
at the Alamo. Such an ancestor, as useful 
for a Texan as a Mayflower descendant 
is to a New Englander, popped up during 
an emotional speech given by the Presi¬ 
dent to some Marines in Korea. As Mr 
Sidey generously explains, 41 It was some¬ 
thing that should have been, at least in 
Johnson’s mind, and so he just said it was 
so.” Or, as Mr Johnson himself explained 
to his mother, who reminded him, as he 
showed a visitor the log cabin where he 
was born, that he had actually been horn 
in a nice house, since torn down : “ I 
know, Mama, but everybody has to have 
a birthplace.” 

Mr Johnson has played some dirty 
tricks on the public—such as letting it be 
known that he would take a 15-state 


campaign trip before the election in 1964 
and then cancelling it, when news of 
advance stories or the preparations 
appeared in the press. , (Worse still, he 
went on to blame the press for dreaming 
up the trip.) And the actual count p| hoty 
many men ntever go i the public jobs that 
they were promised because the press 
spilled the news too soon may never be 
known. Such deliberate and unnecessary 
double-dealing has alienated reporters and 
the public, far more than the President's 
earthy habits. 

When the President foolishly asked the 
sharp-tongued Mr Dean Acheson why 
nobody liked him, he got the answer 
straight: 44 Lets face it, Mr President, you 
just aren’t a likeable man.” And yet . . . 
can any individual personality stand up 
to the scrutiny of several dozen men and 
women whose job it is to convey every 
word and gesture to the press ? Both of 
these books give credit to Mr Johnson's 
compassion and monumental achieve¬ 
ments in social legislation. If his Adminis- 
tiation has failed, its actions are to blame, 
not its words. Nevertheless, Mr Deakin’s 
pamphlet, which concentrates on the 
credibility gap, is the better of these two 
works. Mr Sidey’s presidential portrait is 
lifelike, even sensitive, but surely an 
employee of the Luce empire should know 
better than to attack somebody else’s 
credibility when his own book includes 
such lines as 44 Thoughtful people such as 
Time Inc.’s Henry Luce felt that the 
United States must turn to the pursuit of 
excellence in its life.” 
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The Russian aircraft industry 


The British aircraft industry will calculations about how successful, 

be searching where it can for new in terms of sales, it has been. The 

civil aircraft markets when the conclusions arc comforting; out 

now biennial air display opens of 40 civil aircraft types built 

at Famborough next Tuesday, since the war, the Russians seem 

Thanks to American strategic to have boobed about as often as 

embargoes, which effectively pro- everyone else. Some aircraft 

vent American competition, never achieve more than token 

srveral of the technologically most production runs, some never get 

advanced British industries have beyond the prototype stage; 

done good business behind the nearly all of them are late on 

Iron Curtain. But aviation has delivery and Aeroflot collects the 

so far missed out. Attempts to same kind of irritated newspaper 

sell aircraft to Poland, Czccho- comment about its service, its 

Slovakia and Rumania have all punctuality and the size of its 

run into credit and foreign seats as any major western airline, 

exchange difficulties but the Aeroflot, Mr Stroud believes, 

biggest, if unadmitted, barrier is the key to understanding Soviet 

has been the presence of a big civil aircraft policy. Even at the 

Russian civil aircraft industry as official rate of exchange, which 

anxious to find export markets as grossly overvalues the rouble, 

the British. Aeroflot’s fares arc low by inter- 

So far, very litllr has Urn "ational standards arid come out 

known about the Kussian industry. " *’ d 0,1 |* n y comparison with the 

But in a book* published, this week “ ,sl ‘ ,f ( "‘ s ‘ d ? , lhc United 

Mr John Stroud makes some States (the New York-lx), Angeles 

__ tourist fare works out at 5.9a a 

^Soviet T tans fun t Ain raft sintc mile). The airline was claiming 

J 945- % John Stroud. Putnam, last year that profits were running 

fyjs. well above expectations, but the 
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way Aeroflot is run, makes this 
hard to believe. 

The commercial side of its fleet 
consists of about 1,000 transports, 
backed up by another 2,000 bush 
aircraft and helicopters which do 
ambulance work, fire fighting and 
crop spraying as well as ordinary 
passenger-carrying. That main 
line fleet of 1,000 compares with 
a slightly smaller total fleet 
operated by the main airlines in 
the United States. Our chart 
compares Aeroflot’s growth 
against that of United Air Lines, 
the biggest airline in the west. 
By passengers carried annually, 
Aeroflot is double United in size. 
But for all its fast growth, when 
Aeroflot is measured against the 
combined American air transport 
industry, which is perhaps the 
fairer comparison to make, it 
diminishes to little more than one- 
third their size, carrying 53 mil¬ 
lion passengers last year compared 
with the combined American 
total of 132 million. Given the 
rough equality in numbers of 
aircraft, this suggests that Aero¬ 
flot's fleet and its 20,000 pilots 
are under-utilised. It is a bit 
difficult, in this light, to see where 
the profit gets made. 

Aeroflot's fleet 

A big re-equipment programme 
is in progress that would be faster 
if the aircraft were delivered 
sooner. Mr Stroud estimates the 
present Aeroflot fleet as follows: 

A backbone of as many as 
750 Viscount, Vanguard and 
Elcctra-type turboprop air¬ 
craft all dating from the mid- 
1950s and early 1960s and 
carrying from 50 to 120 pas¬ 
sengers each (Antonov 10s, 12s 
and 24s; Ilyushin iBs), 
around 200 of the original twin- 
engined Soviet jets, the Tupo¬ 
lev 104s, which have been in 
service since 1956, 
possibly 30 Tupolev 114s, the 
kind of white elephants the 
Soviet Union occasionally 
builds. This is a turboprop air¬ 
craft with exceptionally long 
range and up to 170 seats. It 
^ was, until recently, the only 
aircraft with sufficient range to 
get Soviet dijftaaiat* to tfifc 
United States, and Soviet 
advisers to Cuba and other 
places where a refuelling stop 
was inadvisable. It is still the 
heaviest commercial aircraft 
in the .world. 

These olli workhorses arc being 
reflated ty jet? that, haye 


a marked similarity to two air¬ 
craft in which the British industry 
put considerable faith: the 70- 
seat Tupolev 134, whose two rear 
engines make it much the same 
as the British Aircraft Corpora¬ 
tion’s One-Eleven, and the VC 10- 
type Ilyushin 62, with its 170 seats 
(at a pinch) and its intercontinen¬ 
tal range. 

The Ilyushin 62 is one of those 
aircraft that have been con¬ 
spicuously late, leaving Aeroflot 
to fill the gap as best it could 
with the preposterous Tupolev 
114s. The prototype had been 
flying for nearly five years before 
Aeroflot was able to begin pas¬ 
senger services inside the Soviet 
Union, and it did not start 
replacing the Tupolev 114s until 
the end of last year. The delays 
began with the engines, which 
were not ready in time, but con¬ 
siderable modifications had also 
to be made to the wings. As the 
Tu 134 is also late, one assumes 
the Russians had their share of 
trouble with the handling 
characteristics of aircraft with 
rear engines. Certainly western 
manufacturers have. 

Yet the l’u 62 must be an air¬ 
craft for which there arc con¬ 
siderable export hopes; operating 
costs of as low as US 1.1 cents 
for each passenger mile flown 
have been quoted to anyone will¬ 
ing to believe them and it is the 
only Iron Curtain jet with North 
Atlantic range. Any Comecon 
country that wants to extend its 
services beyond Europe has very 
little option but to buy it. 

But if this is the best the Soviet 
Union can do, what happened 
to the rest of the 40 aircraft 
developed since the war ? 

Two classics 

There are one or two classics 
among them, the most surprising 
of which is the only commercial 
biplane put into production alter 
the war (and still being made)- 
Mr Stroud, who does ..not throw 
praise around, is moved to des¬ 
cribe it as “absolutely unique.” 
This is the Antonov 2, which can 
carry up to ten passengers if they 
are willing to put up with a good 
deal of discomfort; about 18 
versions have been and are 
being built for a variety of jofc*- 
At the last count, in 1960, $poo 
had been made, and the numbers 
must run now trt somewhere 
between 7,000 and 10,000. 

Then there are the helicopters 
which the Russians ded^fvfor 
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some reason better than anyone 
else, probably because they have 
more enthusiastic military back¬ 
ing. American helicopters cannot 
match the Russian for heavy 
lifting, and this is attested by 
countries like India which has 
had opportunities to test both. 
Given less political prejudice the 
Russians ought to have been able 
to export these in numbers, par¬ 
ticularly the Mil 10 shown 
opposite. 

But the main conclusion to be 
drawn from Mr Stroud’s figures 
is that' in only two cases to date 
have the Russians achieved any¬ 
thing that could be described as 
a break-even production run on 
any civil aircraft. One is the 
turboprop Ilyushin 18, if you 
like, the Soviet Vanguard. Well 
over 300 of these have been built 
and they still form the bulk of 
Aeroflot's capacity and its most 
successful aviation export, selling 
to six airlines abroad. The other 
aircraft is the twin-jet Tu 104 
which, in all its forms, has gone 
well above the 200 mark. 

For the rest ? About 100 at best 
for the larger aircraft, between 
100 and 200 for some of the 
smaller, and oblivion for variants 
like a proposed four-engined 
version of the Tu 104. 

This is a conspicuously wasteful 
allocation of effort; consistently 
short production runs like this do 
not justify .the increasingly heavy 
cost of developing modem tran¬ 
sports. What are the Russians 
going to do about it ? Given 
Aeroflot’s extraordinary breadth 
of operations, the airline requires 
a range of aircraft as wide as that 
built in the United States. It 
needs bush aircraft, feeder line 
transports, long-, medium- and 
short-range inter-city airliners and 
at least ope aircraft in the ultra- 
long-range c)ass. At 4 first glance, 
it offers a market that appears 
to be as big. as that., which the 
American industry finds among 
its own national airlines, but 
appearances can bp deceptive. 

Assuming that Mr Stroud's 
count of Aeroflot’S fleet is correct, 
three-quarters of the aircraft he 
lists are old, small and slow, and 
the same traffic can and soon 
should be carried by fewer bigger 
jets. Assuming Aeroflot tries to 
work gradually towards American 
standards of efficiency—which, its 
new profit-oriented attitude im¬ 
plies—then with lesit' thWi half 
the number of passengers iii - a 
year that are now being carried 
by American airlines, It would 
need only half $bp mtmfyer erf air* 
craft in a year that they buy. In 
other words,; itytys Russian market 
for civil transfporii is something 
like half the American, but still 
demands approximately the same 
number of aircraft types. 

Export 

As the Comccon countries "thiew ' 
no signs of expanding their air 
operations at anything like the 


speed required to take up the 
slack, the Russians are driven 
increasingly to look for export 
markets in potentially receptive 
countries of Africa and Asia. 
Only the Africans arc growing 
out of the I-must-have-an-airline 
stage and the Indians are as well 
able to judge an aircraft’s per¬ 
formance as anyone and, even if 
they like Russian helicopters, they 
do not like what they see of 
Russian jets. Hetice the Russian 
attempt to tie sales of Tu 134 
jets {which the Indians call heavy, 
expensive, and with a break-even 
point as high as 90%) to continu¬ 
ing Soviet aid. 

The other ploy the Russians have 
used is to attempt dual-purpose 
military/civil designs. Several of 
their jets are either developed 
from bombers, or else have been 
designed with military needs in 
mind. This spoils their economic 
performance, as military trans¬ 
ports require stiffening that can 
be dispensed with on civil air¬ 
craft, but it may keep down the 
combined Soviet research and 
development bill. 

The most conspicuous example of 
making do with a military design 
is the huge Antonov 22 transport, 
a freighter that is in every respect 
a half-sized, turboprop version 
of the American Lockheed C5A 
military transport, right down to 
its ability to land on sodden 
grask For some reason, Mr 
Stroud persists in denying this 
aircraft's military ancestry, even 
though the prototype has appeared 
in the west with the. girders 
visible that are used for mounting 
missiles. An initial production 
run of 30 is planned (against the 
American first run on the G5A 
of 50). Aeroflot can hardly find 
enough 8o-ton loads in the Soviet 
backwoods—for that is the air¬ 
craft's cargo capacity-^-to need 30 
such monsters. 


Buying abroad 

Soviet planners must become 
increasingly concerned at the 
resources going into this unprofit¬ 
able civil production, particularly 
when the industry has also taken 
on the incubus of a supersonic, 
Concorde-type airliner that is 
repeatedly rumoured to be about 
to make its first flight. This air¬ 
craft can only have the range 
to «©t across the Atlantic if it 
qaitxci the minimum pi passengers, 
god the maximum of fuel, id 
tftlflph the design , has been; 

. dfcNbCmtely distorted. to provide 
ettra the chanc* of 

showing the . flag wl^h jthe alitfmft 
''"hnywWe • much b^bnd < Sovtg|l 
boundaries is limited. So should 
a time, five or six years from now, 
be anticipated when the Soviet 
Union may decide to buy from 
abrqpd those aircraff that fit nptfi® 
ohlV ik small ndtatym?' Iv.WpuB 
b£ worth lookm^ at 1 Aerbflors ^ 
long-term, (requirements with th$ 
possibility in mind. 



Soviet winners, Mil 10 helicopter etoie to lift 16 tons 



end Antonov 2; the only bi-plane stilt in production: tote/ probebty 
reeches 70,000; 



Soviet dark horse. Antonov 22 monster freighter ostensibly civil, 
but obviously military ; 



Soviet export hope , VC-10 type North Atlentic trensport 






Send* bhomar, 
what will they do \ 




.Concorde^type supersonic airliner ; 
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a contribution to progress 


Although early gear trains possessed a 
certain quaint charm (and worked after 
their fashion), the demands of modern 
technology have led men to progress 
from these early forms in the pursuit of 
greater mechanical efficiency and 
strength. 

New horizons mean new demands for 
higher-performance alloys. Above all 
for the many materials to which nickel 
adds its vital qualities of strength, long 
life, resistance to heat or corrosion. 
Nickel-containing alloys resulting from 
International Nickel'sworld-wide, non¬ 
stop research and development pro¬ 
gramme have already made a lasting 
contribution to modern technology, 
and especially to the mechanical 
engineering industry. Nickel - and 
International Nickel - will continue to 
keep pace with progress. 
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George, Arnold, Frank and John 

Whom would you put your money on ? The Industrial Reorganisation Corporation is putting its 
bet unequivocally behind George, Arnold and their proposed General Electric-English Electric 
merger, but even the IRC would admit this leaves a lot of loose ends 


The IRC had been studying proposals for a GEC-English 
Electric merger by Mr Arnold Weinstock and Lord Nelson 
for several weeks when Mr John Clark put in the Plessey com¬ 
pany’s surprise take-over bid for English Electric. Merger 
talks between GEC and English Electric had begun com¬ 
paratively soon after GEC’s take-over of Associated Electrical 
Industries, and had continued for the greater part, of this 
year with the idea that the merger itself would not take 
place until next year. By mid-summer, the talks had reached 
a stage where specific proposals could be put to the IRC ; 
just how specific they were and how far negotiations had 
gone can be judged by the fact that it had by then become 
possible to give the IRC the actual names of the men who 
were to take over various jobs. 

Into this cosy environment, the Clark brothers unwittingly 
dropped their bomb. They appear to have known nothing 
about the other merger discussions, although with hindsight 
it must have been obvious that executives from both English 
Electric and GEC were being seen around together rather 
a lot. However, as everyone from the IRC and the Ministry 
of Technology down was talking to everyone about rationalis¬ 
ing the electrical industry, at the time it roused no suspicions. 
What the Clarks were after was English Electric’s tele¬ 
communication and electronics business ; Plessey had no 
conceivable interest in the heavy electrical end of English 
Electric and thought that, in the climate of rationalisation, 
it would be easy to sell off, with the Government’s and the 
Central Electricity Generating Board’s full blessing. 

Hawker Siddeley was asked by Plessey to make a joint 
take-over bid ; the industrial logic of this was considerable, 
for Hawker Siddeley could comfortably have looked after 
the majority of English Electric’s non-electronic activities, 
and there would have been the added attraction for the 
Government of giving Hawker Siddeley a 40 per cent share¬ 
holding, through English Electric, in the British Aircraft 
Corporation—so rationalising another problem industry. But 
the financial logic obviously appealed less to Sir Arnold Hall 
and he declined the invitation, leaving Plessey to put in its 
bid alone. Had either of them known that GEC had beaten 
them to it and was practically drawing up a marriage 
contract, both might have acted differently. 

As it is, the IRC—and English Electric’s shareholders-— 
now have to consider two proposals. Both involve the dis¬ 
appearance of English Electric as an entity ; both involve 
selling off parts of it to other companies not primarily involved 
in the merger. The IRC’s task is to decide which is the 
better split; its barely-concealed predilection is for GEC, but 
no formal statement to this effect was promised much before 
the weekend.- ,,, , 

Consider what will probably happen if the original plan 
for an English Electric-GEC merger goes through. The heavy 


electrical side of GEC, acquired with the take-over of AEI, 
which Mr Weinstock neither knows, understands nor, if the 
truth be known, even likes, will be taken over by English 
Electric management and integrated with English Electric’s 
turbine plant. This will, as a by-product, create considerable 
surplus capacity ; in logic more than a third of their joint tur¬ 
bine manufacturing capacity will become redundant, with the 
obvious choice for closure being the old AEI plant at Lame 
in Northern Ireland, where the level of local unemployment 
makes this politically a scorcher. The trade unions might 
already have been raising fears about jobs had it not been 
for an interview Mr Weinstock had with Mr Clive Jenkins, 
representing the technical staffs, in which Mr Weinstock 
put a question that is likely to become a classic in industrial 
relations : “ Who would you rather deal with, me or the 
head of Nippon Electric ? ” 

Next to go is liable to be English Electric’s 40 per cent 
shareholding in the British Aircraft Corporation, representing 
a fair number of what were once English Electric plants. Mr 
Weinstock does not want to get involved in such a dicey 
business as making aircraft ; Lord Nelson may be more 
reluctant to sever the connection, but is unlikely to insist 
on keeping it. The problem of finding a buyer is marginally 
easier than it would have been this time last year, because 
BAG is currently—and most surprisingly—earning substantial 
profits well above the industrial average. All those cancelled 
aircraft have paid off. But the only conceivable buyers are 
Vickers and Hawker Siddeley ; Vickers shareholders would do 
their nut—unless they are by now all dead from the neck up 
—to see their steel compensation spent in that way, while Sir 
Arnold Hall at Hawker Siddeley has already shown a disposi¬ 
tion to sit on his hands. Sir Denning Pearson at Rolls-Royce, 
which now owns 20 per cent of BAG ?—Rolls-Royce has 
already said it wants to sell its shareholding. So the only 
way to get one of the three to take over English Electric’s 
aircraft shares may be with a grant from the IRC attached, 
in the same way that last year English Electric salvaged 
Elliott Automation on condition Elliott Autofliation <#tne 
dowered by the IRC (it turned out to be £15 million). 
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Then thcie are English Electric’s computer interests, now 
in process of being absorbed into the newly formed Inter¬ 
national Computer Holdings. This side of English Electric 
has already been marked out as a consolation prize for 
Plessey, to make up for IRC being so beastly as to turn its 
thumbs down on the company’s bid. But there is more to it 
than that ; the merger between what were once two fiercely 
competing computer businesses is going as well under the 
circumstances as such a merger can, but the management, 
which was the weak spot of both companies, is not shaping 
up as it should if the company is to show the sort of form 
that alone can justify the Government giving it a monopoly 
in much of the British market. Plessey’s management is 
nothing if not tough, it has the touch that the computer 
merger lacks and it has also the asset, on which it is hard 
to pilt a price, of International Business Machines’ ex-UK 
manager on the board. A touch of the IBMs might do 
wonders for British computers. 

The eventual consolation prize for Plessey might turn 
out to be even bigger, involving the whole of the micro- 
circuit business built up by English Electric at Marconi, 
and Elliott Automation (using American licences) in Scotland. 
The reason is simple ; a merged GEC-English Electric might 
turn out to control too large a proportion of UK production 
of what is becoming the standard electronic component. 

Opposition to this sort of carvc-up is already beginning to 
build up. Vickers is sounding off unhappily both at the 
thought of facing Plessey as a potential 36 per cent share¬ 
holder in International Computers, and Hawker Siddeley 
as a shareholder in the British Aircraft Corporation. Some 
members of the Ministry of Technology, who have taken 
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immense pains to bring the existing computer merger about, 
with a careful balance of shareholdings, are 1 'irritated to think 
that the IRC might'arbitrarily undo all this work. Plessey’s 
style of management may be effective, but to many it is 
distasteful. Some of them doubt the company’s staying power, 
pointing out that the impressive rise in profits has been 
largely the result of huge ordering by the Post Office which 
is buying new telephone equipment on such a scale that 
no one in the business could fail to make profits. To which 
Plesseys retort that some of its competitors do, never-the- 
less, come close to achieving the near impossible. 

This suspicion and resentment of Plessey has played a 
sizeable part in getting its bid turned down by the IRC ; 
that and the fact that, unlike GEC and English Electric, 
Plessey was not already on friendly terms with English 
Electric’s management, could not point to a management 
structure in which the executives had already been chosen 
and could be named, and had not presented a rationalisation 
programme showing to whom it was going to sell off the 
generating and other heavy engineering side of English 
Electric which it was obviously unfit to handle. Probably 
Plessey thought that this could be worked out later with 
the IRC, which knew the electrical industry better than 
Plessey. And probably it could have, had Mr Weinstock 
not got in there ahead of the Clarks. His package deal 
trumped their simple take-over. 

And there the issue rests until GEC and English Electric 
publish the proposed terms of the merger which they are 
not now expected to do until next week. But the case, even 
as far as it has got, raises several important issues. How docs 
the IRC know that an amicably arranged merger will produce 
rationalisation as quickly and effectively as a takeover made 
after a fair fight in the market ? Mr Weinstock has admittedly 
done wonders with AEI. But he had no obligation to honour, 
no faces to save, no shorn lambs. An amicable merger with 
English Electric is going to be a very different thing ; mergers 
that reduce competition can be cosy for the insiders—which 
is not the object of the exercise. 

What specific proposals, for example, have been made for 
reducing excess capacity ? What assurances that bids will in 
future be genuinely competitive ? This must worry the Board 
of Trade a great deal—and, judging by comings and goings in 
Downing Street, the Prime Minister too—for bigness is not 
necessarily synonomous with efficiency, not in Britain, that is. 
At the same time, it is necessary for survival in world markets. 
And what evidence is there that Mr Weinstock has the elec¬ 
tronic expertise, as opposed to the salesmanship, to pull round 
the Marconi side of English Electric faster than the Clarks at 
Plessey ? This is one of the growth industries in which Britain 
must be good if it is to survive at all and its interests should 
not be subordinated to those of the heavy engineering end. 
Some of the advantages claimed for the merger also need 
more than a second look ; the number of nuclear power 
groups will be reduced to two. Fine, but as there is no 
competition now between the present three, there will be 
equally little between tw0. All that happens is that each 
will get its order in rotation and, that being the case, there 
is no need in this country for more than one nuclear group, 
render proper government supervision and with adequate 
foreign competition. The reduction to two generating plant 
manufacturers 'is less objectionable precisely because they do 
meet this competition not only here, but in their export 
markets. But in a lot of other fields, where a merged GEC- 
English Electric would dominate, the monopoly issue is a 
real one that should not be ignored in thertteh to merge. 
Whatever the IRC says, it is a great pity that the Board of 
Trade has’^apparently decided against referring this to the 
monopolies commission. 
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So What Comes After Basle ? 

There's an awful lot of old hat about the latest Basle credit for Britain, and it does nothing to 
relieve Britain's real headaches. Still, it should allow Mr Jenkins to look a bit more cheerful at 
the International Monetary Fund's annual meeting in a fortnight's time—when smiles all round 
are all we are likely to get 


Basic has done its stuff again. The expected news from 
there on Monday that the central bankers had. completed 
the $2,000 million stand-by credit, in order to help Britain 
to run down its sterling liabilities, gave a useful 40-point 
boost 'to the pound. But althougn exchange dealers seem 
satisfied with the agreement, it is hard to see who else is. 
Britain has swapped one debt for another and had to make 
some ominous guarantees in so doing ; the sterling holders 
are grumbling that they are still tied more than they would 
choose ; and some of the European lenders arc already 
complaining that Britain is using the whole operation to 
minimise the shift out of sterling, instead of seizing the 
opportunity to accelerate the retreat of sterling from its role 
as a reserve currency. 

In each successive crisis that preceded the devaluation of 
sterling last November, the overhanging threat of the removal 
from London of the huge sterling balances was a potential 
danger. But, although individual countries 1 holdings changed 
considerably, the total remained remarkably steady: at a 
level not much different from that first reached just after 
the last war, when war debts of £3,000 million were added 
to the £500 million or so of pre-war liabilities. Loyalty 
of the members of the sterling club and high interest rates 
in London had a lot to do with this stability: so, too, did 
the realisation that it doesn’t do depositors any good to 
bust the bank. 

But after the pound's devaluation last November, the 
atmosphere changed dramatically. With an odd eagerness 
to slam the stable door after the horse had bolted, many 
of the sterling area countries decided they did not want 
to hold unguaranteed sterling any more. If they had all 
withdrawn these balances together, another devaluation would 
have been inevitable. As it was, they ran down their official 
balances between March 31st and June 30th of this year 
by £234 million—to £1,467 million. 

So the bankers stepped in yet again. And British officials 
got the overseas sterling area countries to agree to keep a 
proportion of their reserves in London in return for a 
three-year dollar guarantee on the bulk of their retained 
holdings. What will happen after the three years is anyone’s 
guess ; the British Government doubtless hopes that sterling 
will have picked up so much by then that nobody will be 
worrying about devaluation risks. Britain has not felt able 
to demand any immediate payment for the guarantee, in 
the form of paying any lower interest rates on the guaranteed 
holdings, or apparently (yet) giving any sign that it will 
impose restrictions on British portfolio investment in Australian 
and other sterling area securities. Yet this heavy continuing 
British investment now imposes a real drain on Britain’s 
foreign exchange reserves; portfolio investment in America 
is not allowed to impose such a net drain, which is why 
Britons can buy dollar reserves only at a price inflated by 
the so-caUed “ dollar premium ” (at present around 37^ per 
cent). One reason for Britain’s gentleness in negotiation 
is that the Bank of England is hoping that the sterling 
area countries will not tiin down their sterling holdings right 
to the new permitted minimum percentages ; if they did, 
then Britain would need to draw on Something like die 
full extent of the $2*000 million ceiling of the new Basic 
stand-by. 



It's becoming a routine for the Governor 


This new line of credit from the banks and governments of 
a dozen countries, together with the Basic Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements, is being wrapped up as a novelty 
package because it is for a defined purpose (to finance any 
withdrawals after June 30th last of sterling balances by 
official holders in the sterling area) and because it is medium- 
term, repayable 1973-78, whereas earlier ones were mostly 
short-term. Even so, there is a strong suggestion of old hat 
about it all. Previous short-term debts have been rolled 
over, and five-year credits have been fixed up before now. 
One of the conditions of the new Easier loan is that the 
earlier one of $1,000 million, dating from June 1966, u should 
be progressively liquidated and terminated by 1971.” And 
what was the object of that particular arrangement ? It 
was to relieve pressure on Britain’s reserves 

that may arise from fluctuations in the sterling balances of 
overseas countries, whether held by the monetary authorities 
or privately, and thus to give added strength to the sterling 
system. 

Only another expedient 

So the new agreement only adds to the pyramid of 
expedients, averting a new frightening crisis that threatened 
suddenly after devaluation, but doing nothing- to help solve 
Britain’s balance of payments problems. The Governor of 
the Bank of England, Sir Leslie O’Brien, did a great job 
in concluding the negotiations with speed. But the only 
sensible long-term solution to the sterling balances is to have 
them transferred to the International Monetary Fund, a 
suggestion put forward by the Italians three years ago. In 
the backwash of devaluation, this was a* non-starter. But 
the opportunity possibly could have been grabbed when first 
mooted, had not the Chancellor, then Mr Callaghan, and 
his advisers shilly-shallied, unwilling to concede the loss of 
prestige, as they saw it, that would accompany the dismantling 
of sterling as a reserve currency. Mr Jenkins is made of 
more imaginative, stuff, but he still has some of the same 
adviaei*. ,■ 

The British Government should declare its detailed wishes 
about the future of the sterling area when it publishes the 
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promised white paper on the new sterling arrangements in 
early October. By that*tipu\ the arrangements will have 
been chewed over in two financial circles far less cosy than 
the Basle club. First, by the Commonwealth finance ministers 
who meet—as usual in private—in London on September 
25th and 26th. Then, immediately after, by the free world’s 
finance ministers and top bankers who will have poured 
into Washington for the annual meeting of the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund. This is a full-scale affair. After 
all the financial alarms and awful strains of the last twelve 
months, the world may be excused if it expects something 
of consequence to come out of it. But it is likely to be 
disappointed. 

Slow-moving IMF 

The mechanism of the 109-nation International Monetary 
Fund simply is not geared to the fast-moving changes in 
today’s monetary situations. It could have been, and should 
have been ; but the leisurely way in which the debate on 
monetary reform has been conducted leaves it still without 
any press-button machinery. The world’s monetary system 
is in the hands of a very small power group, and the IMF 
is still a long way off taking over from it. 

This provides the world with a financial mechanism for 
sometimes averting disaster, but not for fostering reforms. 
Despite all the talk about splendid international financial 
co-operation in the past year or so, it has become all too 
evident that top bankers and treasurers act only at the point 
of a dagger, catching up with events rather than forestalling 
them. Tlie dramatic dashes across the world to issue com¬ 
muniques of determination to stick to the gold price at 
$35 an ounce, and to increase the credit swap lines, have 
damped down particular crises and calmed the markets for 
a while. But only in one way, through the decision no longer 
to supply gold to the London gold market and the introduction 
of the two-tier gold price system, has the monetary system 
been basically altered since the hist IMF meeting. Introduced 
as an ingenious makeshift at the time of a sudden 
gold crisis, this new system, ironically enough, is now 
being championed as a useful innovation, indeed as a land¬ 
mark in the process of gradually diminishing the role of gold. 

For the moment the gold and foreign exchanges are 
reasonably calm. But almost anything could start another 
flare-up. A devaluation of the French franc, more rumours 
about the D-mark, a bad set of British trade figures, riots 
in America: these would be obvious catalysts. But the 
markets need much less than this : they still feed on 
each and every rumour. Confidence in paper currencies 
has been horribly shaken and remains so. Yet the only 
message that the IMF can give in its annual report Is that 
confidence will not be restored until there is “ progressive 



improvement ” in both the British and American external 
positions. 

Back again, then, to the old question of whether the 
creditor countries in Europe will be willing to tolerate the 
reserve losses which improvement in the Anglo-Saxons’ 
accounts would entail. As the IMF puts it, “ action in the 
area of reserve creation might well become an essential 
element.” But the mechanism for such reserve creation is 
not ready. Leaving aside currency swaps that were due to 
be reversed within a short time, world reserves actually fell 
during the twelve months ended March 1968. In the 
horrendous drain of gold into private shareholders’ hands 
between November 1967 and March 1968, some $3 billion 
worth of gold went out of monetary stocks. It is partly because 1 
of this fall in reserves that the United States and others 
have felt bound to take restrictive action ; and so the danger 
of a quite unnecessary slowdown in world trade emerges. 

Points of debate 

What on earth, one asks cynically, can the IMF do at its 
meeting ? Two main topics are bound to come under 
discussion: 

1. Progress on the creation of the new re&rvc units, the 
special drawing rights (SDRs) in the IMF, will be reported 
as going according to plan. The French attitude, put by 
the new finance minister, M. Ortoli, will be listened to 
politely ; but the rest of the Six have already discovered 
that they can stand up against the French, and decided that 
the scheme can go forward without them. However, 
the scheme, and the changes necessary in the rules and 
practices of the Fund, must be accepted by three-fifths of 
IMF members, having four-fifths of the total voting power, 
before it can enter into force. For most member countries, 
this involves legislation. So far only 11 members have passed 
it. The IMF should try to hurry up the process. Even if it 
succeeds, the brightest optimists reckon only that there is 
a good prospect that the scheme will be ratified by a sufficient 
number of countries by the spring or summer of 1969. Then 
the decisions will have to be taken to activate the scheme 
and to lay down what the first allocation should be ; those 
decisions will need to be agreed by members having 85 per 
cent of the total voting power, Mr Schweitzer, the IMF’s 
managing director, who will make the recommendation, was 
thinking, in peaceful September 1967, in terms of a creation 
of SDRs of $1 billion or $2 billion a year. He should now 
be thinking bigger. 

The SDRs still offer the most rational monetary reform 
anywhere near the starting post ; they could, in due course, 
provide the major additions to world reserves. But they may 
come too late. This winter, when world trade seems likely 
to slow quite worryingly, has to be got through without them. 

2. South Africa, which sells 75 per cent of the west’s new 
gold supplies, claims that the IMF is legally bound to buy 
gold from it at $35 an ounce. The United States denies 
this interpretation of the IMF’s charter, and legal experts 
should give their decision on this one at the IMF meeting. 
In the light of its balance of payments surplus, South Africa 
has said that it has no need to sell gold at. the present time ; 
but it would like to have this basic floor of permitted sales 
to the IMF, and then be able to time its operations in the 
free market in a way that would encourage the free market 
price to go higher-—eventually pulling the official price 
up with it. As a compromise between this South African view 
(which is unacceptable to America) and the Americans* oyyn 
wish to push gold even below £35 if possible, a new suggestion 
—variously attributed to Dr Emminger (of the,.'German 
Bundesbank), Dr Schiller (the German economics minister), 
and Mr Jenkins—is that the IMF should stand ready to 
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accept gold from South Africa (or other member producers) 
at $35' an ounce when the free market price seems to be 
heading lower than that, provided South Africa tytid other 
producers are willing to channel newly mined gold in an 
orderly way into the free market whenever the price in that 
market is nigher than $35. The IMF could flien use the 
newly mined gold to replenish its own gold stock or to 
acquire scarce currencies. Will South Africa play ? tliis 
is another problem for the meeting to spend a bi| of time 
sorting out. 

Other ideas will float around the corridors of Washington’s 
Sheraton Park Hotel when the meeting takes plate. Some 
will already have been aired elsewhere. For instance, 
Dr Carli, Italy’s central bank governor, has been pushing the 
need for countries to harmonise their reserves—that is, to 
carry the same proportions of gold and currencies in than. A 
grander idea has recently been suggested by an American 


Congressman, Mr Henry Reuss : that all gold and other 
reserves should be put into the same pool and run by the 
IMF—a new version, it would seem, of Professor Robert 
Triffin’s scheme for turning the IMF into a world bank. A 
more modest suggestion, and perhaps just a possible starter 
for some future year, is that the flexibility of currency 
exchange rates should be increased by widening the band 
permitted by the IMF, at present 1 per cent either way from 
par value. This continued spate of intellectual suggestions 
might all seem very encouraging, if there were not , the 
experience of the last eight years to look back on. Through¬ 
out that time, there have been a legion of eminently sensible 
and workable suggestions for reforming the world monetary 
system, and for tying development aid to poorer countries to 
this reform ; they are mostly a lost legion now, and only a 
few surviving foot soldiers struggle on towards some sort of a 
better hole. 


BUSINESS 


Britain 


The state's orphan industries 


The report of the Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries*, published on 
Wednesday, on how those industries 
ought to be run, weighs 3 lb 10 oz, comes 
in three volumes and runs to 800,000 
words in 1,232 pages. This makes it vir¬ 
tually certain that the only part of it to 
get attention will be its main, and most 
doubtful, recommendation, the creation of 
a single Ministry ^of Nationalised Indus¬ 
tries to handle the 13 principal state con¬ 
cerns. This is unfortunate because in other 
ways the investigation was anything but 
a waste of the committee’s time. It has 
highlighted the weakness of the present 
system of government supervision, which 
requires much common sense and self 
control from both the sponsoring minister 
and the chairman of the nationalised 
board. When it works, it works well, but 
this is rare. 

Both Tory and Labour members want 
to set up a special new ministry to en¬ 
courage nationalised efficiency. There is 
something in this, but on balance it 
, seems likely to substitute one new and 
over-powerful vested interest for five or 
six weaker ones. Under the present system 
the President of the Board of Trade—to 
take the most obvious example—usually 
has enough to do,without feeling obliged 
to meddle in the day-to-day running of 
the two nationalised air corporations. A 
minister for nationalised industries could 
potentially b* on the telephone all day 


* Ministerial Gontrdl of the Nationalised 
Industries. 4* 6 d. 


long, although that is not what the report 
wants him to do. If the nationalised in¬ 
dustries are to be administered as any 
industry should be, so that they give 
consumers what they want, when they 
want it and at the price they want to pay, 
and earn at the same time a reasonable 
return on the huge sums of Treasury 
capital employed, then their boards 
must be free to make their own decisions, 
major and minor, and must stand or fall 
by the results, without ministers sticking 
in their oars or cantering round head¬ 
quarters on their hobby horses. Given this 
ability to operate, nationalised industry 
has succeeded both in making profits and 
giving good public service. 

The Government, fortunately, is in no 
hurry to act on the select committee’s 
suggestion, and its chairman, Mr Ian 


Fixed investment 1966-67 

Electricity 

Poet Office 
Gas 

British Rail* 

Coal 

Steel*t 

Transport Holding Co.* 
London Transport* 

BEA 

BOAC 

Docks* 

Airports Authority 
Waterways* 
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721.8 
266.4 
216.0 

106.8 
89.9 
42.0 
23.3 
22.1 
17.1 
11.8 

9.8 
7.0 
1 JO 

Total 1,834.6 
2*788.0 
1*486.0 
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Mikardo, seems resigned to seeing' it 
shelved more or less indefinitely. “The 
mandarins of the Treasury,*’ to use his 
own wofds, show a disinclination to have 
their hold over • nationalised industry 
spending weakened in any way and. the 
industries themselves, with the notable 
exception of steel, seem suspicious of any 
change in the status quo. 

The nationalised industries now employ 
1.25 million people and account for more 
than 10 per cent of the gross domestic 
product. As the Treasury’s evidence said : 
“ A decline of only 1 per cent in the earn¬ 
ing power of the industries as a whole 
means an increase of £90 million per 
annum to be found by taxation or Ex¬ 
chequer borrowing—approximately equal 
to 6d on the standard rate of income tax."’ 
Their efficiency or otherwise is a matter 
of real public concern: 

The underlying weaknesses in the system 
[says the committee] are mainly to be found 
in the sponsoring departments. [It] heard 
little from the ministers or their officials 
that indicated a readiness to look critically 
at the system of control in the large, to con¬ 
sider the very purpose of their existence 
or of their jobs or to look critically at the 
wider economic aspects of ministerial 
control. 

Indeed with few exceptions, the three 
departments that gave evidence—Power, 
Board of Trade ana Transport—were con¬ 
cerned to defend their actions rather than 
to explain the purpose behind them. With 
this the Treasury would doubtless concur. 
It is the Treasury that has queried the 
soundness of some of the industries’ in¬ 
vestment programmes, notably electricity, 
and it, is the Treasury that has insisted 
that the nationalised industries should 
■allocate their costs in a more orthodox 
industrial manner, so that the various 
activities each carry their proper share 
of overheads. These are hot 1 the 
Treasury's functions arid much friction 
has been produced. 
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How does one stop it ? Instead of a 
super-ministry one would prefer more 
vigilance and less pork-barreHing by Par¬ 
liament itself to see that government de¬ 
partments carry out the job they are 
meant to be doing. When Parliament 
decides to subsidise a social service, such 
as rural electrification, branch line rail¬ 
ways, or even the telegram service, this 
is a perfectly proper use of public money, 
provided the nationalised industry costs 
it correctly so that everyone knows what 
they are paying for (there’s a report in 
itself on the subject alone). But when 
the government subsidises the nationalised 
air corporations so that they buy British 
aircraft, is this classed as a social ser¬ 
vice too? Would a super-ministry, with 
all its internal log-rolling, really be any 
help in drawing the line ? When it comes 
down to ministers even interfering with 
nationalised industries’ advertising policy, 
as Mr Fred Lee did with the Gas Council, 
then the chairmen themselves ought to 
have the guts to send him packing. 



Mr Masefield 
changes tune 

Another chairman of a nationalised 


Obstinate Alfred 

Chance dictated that Britain’s most ob¬ 
stinate state industry boss, Lord Robens 
of the National Coal Board, should 
publish his 1967-68 report the day the 
select committee’s ideas were released. But 
Lord Robens’s frankness in his latest 
report to his sponsoring minister: “ The 
board are bound to report, with regret, 
their disagreement with the longer-term 
policy,” is simply a continuation of his 
fight for “ a full independent inquiry into 
the technical and financial basis of 
nuclear power.” 

Having made an operating profit of 
£34.6 million (5.2 per cent on average 
capital employed) but with a surplus of 
only £10.4 million after payment of 
£34.2 million to the Minister of Power, 
the coal industry is keeping up its struggle 
to be given an increased production tar¬ 
get for the early 1970s. But with the 
mine manpower declining by 43,000 
during 1967-68, and due to fall by 58,000 
during 1968-69, it would seem that the 
protests of Lord Robens are not being 
heeded. Just how strong these protests 
have been is now clear from the select 
committee’s evidence. For not only is 
Lord Robens mentioned as one of those 
u who have given the most criticism ” 
but he is singled out for mention from 
among a number of state industries’ chair¬ 
men who complained about lack of access 
to the Treasury, especially when impor¬ 
tant decisions regarding their industry 
were being made : 


industry who has even less reason than 
Lord Robens to feel kindly disposed to¬ 
wards his political masters, namely Mr 
Peter Masefield of the British Airports 
Authority, also produced his annual report 
this week. This showed the country’s main 
airports as still earning satisfying profits— 
net of interest, nearly £3^ million or 11 
per cent on capital. It also showed Mr 
Masefield taking a rather different atti¬ 
tude towards the capacity of Heathrow 
to handle more aircraft than he did at 
the time when the President of the Board 
of Trade correctly decided to refer the 
authority’s case for a third London air¬ 
port at Stansted to a fresh public inquiry. 
Then Mr Masefield was forecasting that 
Heathrow would be jammed with jets 
when the numbers going through it 
reached 235,000 a year. But as the airport 
has since handled 240,000 in the twelve 
months to mid-July, this forecast begins 
to look more than a bit out and Mr Mase¬ 
field now admits that Heathrow could 
probably take at least 300,000 before it 
began to run into the kind of trouble that 
Kennedy Airport in New York has been 
experiencing this summer, as a combined 
result of the traffic controllers’ go-slow, 
Congress’s refusal to vote adequate funds 
for new equipment, and a traffic load of 
480,000 aircraft, or close on double Mr 
Masefield’s at Heathrow. Did it not occur 
to the British Airports Authority that by 
pleading so hard that Heathrow was dose 
to saturation, it was in fact contributing 
to a mental picture of muddle and 
inefficiency that did poor justice to 
Heathrow’s efficient organisation ? 


The chairman of the National Goal 
Board, in particular, complained that he 
had dealt with the Treasury only once in 
the six years he had been in office, and on 
one occasion he was refused permission 
‘point-blank' to take a matter to the 
Treasury [says the select committee]. In¬ 
deed the committee note that the Third 
Secretary at the Treasury, to whom the 
#ublic Enterprises Division of the Treasury 
^gjftits, had never met Lord Robens. 


Britain’s balance sheet 

Chronic overhang, 

While the expected trading benefits of 
devaluation remain to be reaped, the Bank 
of England’s latest snapshot of Britain’s 
Overseas balance sheet is a sober reminder 


of the cost of devaluation—and, even more 
of the agonised effort to hold the rate— 
on the already-lopsided structure of 
Britain’s external assets and liabilities. 
True, the latest inventory suggests that 
at end-1967 Britain was still overall a net 
creditor with total assets put at £21,281 
million against liabilities of £19,368 
million. Indeed, in terms of sterling the 
net credit balance had actually improved, 
by nearly £500 million, since end-1966. 

Overall, devaluation boosted this total 
simply because Britain was a net dollar 
creditor and foreign currency assets were 
written up in sterling terms as a result 
of devaluation. In dollar terms, however, 
there was a sharp deterioration in 
Britain’s net credit position, largely as a 
result of the large sums borrowed during 
the year in the effort to hold the rate. 
Official liabilities in Treasury bills and 
non-interest bearing notes rose from £1,347 
million to £1,864 million, presumably 
reflecting largely the counterpart of central 
bank aid for sterling and official liabilities 
in foreign currencies also‘Increased. More 
important, even in sterling terms the 
11 improvement ” in 1967 was entirely in 
the balance of long-term assets and 
liabilities ; the short-term imbalance 
worsened considerably, the net indebted¬ 
ness on “ monetary account ” (i.e. short¬ 
term items, net IMF position and trade 
credit), rising by some £500 million to 
over £2,800 million. And as the Bank 
itself notes, the bulk of Britain’s long-term 
assets overseas consists of direct invest¬ 
ment, which cannot easily be liquidated, 
or of private portfolio investment. And 
the values given for portfolio investment 
are probably a good deal higher than those 
that would be realised on any “ wholesale 
liquidation.” Thus, Britain’s balance- 
sheet has become even more illiquid and 
the chronic overhang of its short-term 
liabilities over short-term assets more 
pronounced. “ The figures underline the 
overwhelming need for Britain to achieve 
a surplus on the balance of payments,” 
intones the Bank. Three-quarters of the 
way through 1968, the snapshot would 
look even worse. 


Media 

Worried ITV 


Demurely the BBC claimed on Tuesday 
that in August it got the better of indepen¬ 
dent television to the extent of a 61-39 
split in the audience. This is remarkable 
going for the corporation and, if ITV 
were to be clobbered consistently in this 
way, would mean howls of protest from 
advertisers who have been unhappy about 
some of the new ITV companies' scale 
of charges anyway. However, ITV’s new 
audience rating people, the Joint Industry 
Committee for Television Advertising 
Research (Jictar), had already declared 
that it could find “ no sign of any unusual 
fall-off” in ITV audiences^ What was 
not usual was, of course, the technicians' 
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-we can tell you about 
other products 

The Royal Bank off Canada has the essential 
information at its flhgertfps. Facts relating to markets, 
sales representation, consumer preference, product 
distribution—all areavailableforthe asking. Banking is 
our business and we know a great deal about Canada, 
too. Call either of our London Offices at 6 Lothbury, 
E.C.2. 01-906 §633 • 2 Cookapur Street, S,W.1. 
01-930 7921 




Africa's markets are rapidly expanding—creating valu¬ 
able new outlets for goodsdnd services. But what goods, 
which services ? Africa also offers many opportunities and 
incentives for new industries. How can you establish a 
firm footing in such a constantly changing scene ? 

Do you plan to export to Africa ? We can advise you about 
markets. Do you plan to increase your trade with Africa? 
Our financial advice and assistance can help you achieve 
this. Do you plan to do business in Africa? We can 
provide the services you'll need — guidance in establish¬ 
ing subsidiaries, transfer of funds, exchange control 
advice etc. 

Our help and experience could make your business in 
Africa easier and more profitable. Contact our Com¬ 
mercial Service Department in London (01 -626 5441) 
or our offices in Birmingham (021 -454 6569) Liverpool 
(051 -CEN 2425) or Manchester (061 -CEN 5457). 


IK STANDARD BANK 

STANDARD BANK 

STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 
STANDARD BANK OF WEST AFRICA 
STANDARD BANK OX 

HEADOF^^ 

HAQUEV lkm|E. MAOUrir.m., ID04AST0N, WUMMONAM ie 
■ t| WATBII KTHEET. UVEAPOOL 2 
v , ISe/tOS PQNTUUKD STREET, MANCHESTER 1 

Over iiOO office* in South, Central, East and West Africa. 

Alao in Afigole and Mocambigue. 

International office* in Hamburg. Milan, New York, Peri* and Tokyo. 

THK BANK THAT BUILDS BUBINBSB 
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=JAPANESE MARKET 
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Yes, it adds up! 

With a population of 100 million, our compact, 
dynamic nation exports ten billion dollars worth 
of goods a year and imports even more. 

We have attained a gross national product of 
$100 billion a year, the third largest among 
free-enterprise countries, and our economy is 
still growing at a fantastic rate. 

That's why internationai-minded businessmen 
are eager to advance into our vigorous and 
promising market, or expand their activities here 
if you are among them, you need the services of 
Fuji Bank (Capital: $100,000,000). 


H pmy (• ft wM FUM mm* §rtw wM WJI 

®PU«JI BANK 

C P O Box 148, Tokyo, Japan 

London Branch Salisbury House, Finsbury Clreus, London, E C 2 
Nob York Aaonoy, 1 Choso Manhattan Plaza, Now Voru, N.V. 10008 
Dttaaoldorf Branch: Immormannstrasso 10, Ddssoldorf 


FREE! JAL’s 
contact booklet 
for exporters to the 
Far East 

Japan Air Lines has compiled 
a booklet which lists all those 
organisations that can help the 
British businessman assets 
the opportunities of exporting 
to Japan and the Far East 
All the relevant departments 
of the Board oj, Trade are 
Included, together with 
names and addresses of every British and foreign govern* 
ment and commercial facility which can supply informa¬ 
tion and advice. Compact, concise and very helpful. 
Tick the box in the coupon below for your free copy of 
J AL’s new Businessman's Guide to Far East Export. 



JAL’s new Name-card Send 

will get your Japanese business trip off 
to a good start I It's polite and good busi¬ 
ness to have your cards printed in both 
Japanese and English ready for your next business trip 
to Tokyo. Japan Air Lines now offers this service to 
everyone going to Japan—at a very modest coet.TIck the 
box and we’ll send you full details. 



JAL’s Businessman's 
■ .Cm 8 h» to Japan 

1 56-page, pocket 
size digest of all 
the Information a 
businessman 
itrightneedonhfs 
1 * trio to Japan. It 
covers Japanese busi¬ 
ness customs, some Im¬ 
portant do’s and don’ts, 
various services you’ll 
need and sources for 
more information. Free 
from Japan Air Lines. 



JAL’s Jot Courier 
Cargo Information 

Jeaflet lists all 
r the specific 
information 
about the 
regulations 
. and document- 
‘ atfon required for 
shipping airfreight 
to every country served by 
JAL from London. Con¬ 
cise, factual, invaluable. 
Free from JAL. 



t 


JAPAN AIR LINKS 

To: Japan Air Lines, 8 Hanover Street, London W.l. 
Please eend me □ New Businessman’s Guide to Far 
East Export □ Details of JAL’e Name-card Service □ 
Businessman’s Guide to Japan □ Jet Courier Cargo 
Information leaflet. 

/Vame... 

Company..-. 

Acfafiresn. t.. i»»..* * *.. *. *4 ***,. * ? t 

... 
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strike which took everything live off ITV 
screens, except for a truncated news 
bulletin, blasted the new companies’ pro¬ 
gramme schedules to smithereens, and 
diverted that part of the audience with 
a taste for any novelty to the BBC’s new, 
friskier programming. So it was not a 
true test. ITV favourites, especially 
“ Coronation Street ” and “ News at 
Ten,” continue to dominate the Top 
Twenty shows. It is too early to conclude 
that any decisive shift has taken place. 

Even so, Mr Lew Grade of Associated 
Television (now confined to the Mid¬ 
lands) pointed his lengthy cigar in some 
concern at the new companies* perform¬ 
ance when the network chiefs met in 
London. There would be no panic 
measures, but soundings began about 
whether a new shape to the evening’s 
programming might not be needed to 
bring the lost millions back to ITV this 
winter. For a start, ATV and Yorkshire 
decided that Mr David Frost might be 
allowed to rest one day of the weekend. 
Although the newspaper critics have been 
kinder to London Weekend than to the 
other new stations, the public has not 
responded as wholeheartedly. In Wales, 
where Harlech took oyer sue months ago, 
there is still disappointment and rising 
criticism of unnecessary technical bungles. 
There is Tittle doubt that ITV will recover 
much of the lost ground in the coming 
months, but it will have to fight hard 
as a network to get the old edge it used 
to have over the BBC : which will mean 
giving the audience more of what it likes, 
and less of what the critics and the 
Independent Television Authority want 
This will pain the critics, but what in¬ 
fluence, have they ever had anyway ? 


Lost art 

London's newspapers reappeared with 
photogMph* And strip cartoons on Wed¬ 
nesday morning. They had had little 
pictorial to.offer, beyond a modicum of 
ingeimity with old blocks, siore Angpst 
5 th, when the members of the Society of 


Lithographic Artists, Designers and 
Process Workers had been sacked after 
going slow in supporting a \yage claim for 
an extra £i 3s a week. In standing,up to 
Slade, the papers had robbed themselves 
of pictures of such events as the Czech 
occupation, besides the summer holiday 
pin-ups. But the victory was much-needed. 
Besides, Slade's generous strike pay may 
have gone a long way towards bankrupting 
the union, and certainly reduces the 
prospect of its continued militancy. Slade 
has been shakily run from the top, and 
has really been in the hands of feuda¬ 
tories in the local chapels (or branches). 
In the process, Slade has also made itself 
a poor companion in any future union 
merger ; indeed, more moderate and 
better-off printing unions were saying 
privately that they did not want to touch 
Slade at all, and certainly had no intention 
of letting Slade’s members get anywhere 
near their long-hoarded capital reserves. 

Cartoons apart, it is doubtful if news¬ 
papers now lose very much individual 
appeal without photographs, although the 
Mirror would not be itself without its 
girls and anthropomorphic studies of 
animals (but not so far, those giant 
pandas). Television covers news stories 
infinitely better and earlier these days ; 
indeed the papers would not have had a 
chance with the Czech story, so evocative 
were the film and video tape that the 
telly audience saw each night. In fact on 
Wednesday the reviving Sun did not 
trouble to have a single photograph on its 
front page. Is this a permanent change ? 
Not for the Mirror : It came back with a 
large crucified hand across three and a 
half columns. That’s showing the telly. 

Motor insurance _ 

More Scottish than 
General? 


The Scottish General insurance company, 
part of the General Accident group, this 
week produced the DC plan for cheaper 
private motor insurance. This is based on 
the same statistics used by the general 
manager of the Midland, Northern and 
Scottish insurance company, which 
successfully introduced the more radical 
Alpha policy earlier this year. 

Both the DC plan and Alpha insurance 
belong to what might be called the “ why 
be fair when you can be profitable ” 
school of motor insurance, whose founder 
was probably Vehicle and General Insur¬ 
ance. It involves selecting a group of 
motorists who are unfairly discriminated 
against in normal insurance practice, and 
offering them attractive terms, ^perhaps a 
quarter or more below competing rates. 
These motorists must he above a certain 
age (30 for Alpha, 25 for,DC prlapj; and 
must have a gpod accident and conviction 
record (DC Quires a maximum 
speeding offence in the, five yeaift &fld 
no claims for four); Alpha 
weighting by the area whlre the tu b 
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kept, and with differences in varieties of 
car. DC keeps both. But both policies’ 
ignore the usual loading given to sup¬ 
posedly high risk occupations. And both 
tread on sensitive broking fingers. 

Both groups sell direct r both employ 
brokers only as sales agents and centralise 
the administration, using one standard 
simplified form for the usually confused 
driver. Bigger brokers don’t mind too 
much : they haven’t got the staff to. cope 
with the paperwork anyway and prefer 
to concentrate their efforts on business 
users—rigidly excluded from these cut- 
price schemes. It is the smaller broker 
relying on the usual high premiums, who 
will suffer : for the DC plan involves fees 
of only up to 7^ per cent, half the usual. 

Scottish and General claims that well 
over half the ij million motorists on its 
files could apply for the plan, while Alpha 
is only aimed at 25,000 policies the first 
year ; with so small a (target there has 
had to be some limitation on, for instance, 
the proportion of sports cars accepted— 
these are excluded from the DC plan. 
General Accident is clearly taking the 
plan very seriously, since Scottish and 
General will concentrate exclusively on 
this type of single-form, direct sold, 
simplified, unified policy, possibly extend¬ 
ing it to other personal insurance (like 
householders) later. 


Aircraft _ 

One up, one to go 

They got the Anglo-French Jaguar into 
the air last weekend, and the British 
Concorde prototype out of its hangar this 
week, neither of them in time for the 
Famborough air show opening officially 
next Tuesday. The two aircraft are now 
well behind schedule, both of them be¬ 
cause of design trouble ; the air is thick 
with Anglo-French imprecations that the 
administrative arrangements for co-ordi¬ 
nating design and production between the 
two countries simply do not work. 

This fairly obvious fact must not be 
allowed to become, as it shows every sign 
of doing, an excuse for every wrong de¬ 
cision and every piece of bad design that 
chequers either aircraft’s career. What the 
machinery for co-ordinating work in both 
countries produces are delays in reaching 
decisions, of probably up to i& months 
in the worst cases. This may make the 
aircraft very late; but it does not neces¬ 
sarily make them bad. It can hardly be 
held responsible, for example, for the 
Jaguar’s present design difficulties that 
are going to delay'its introduction into 
service with both the. RAF and the 
French air force. But it makes too con¬ 
venient an excuse for either side to pass 
up- _ ' 

Correction: on page xxvj of the special 

S ty in this issue, figure! referring to $it 
h 1 cargo ship shdtild read:, 7b to 300 
tons: The sum 0(6 million for the coritainer 
ship is in £ sterling. 
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' Strikes 

. . . " ■ » 

October revolution 

Britain’s biggest industrial poker game for 
decades, the engineering industries’ 
present wage claim, looks like continuing 
until much nearer the threatened strike 
deadline date of October 21st. Brushing 
off the would-be peace moves of Mr John 
Boyd (defeated right-wing candidate for 
the engineering union's presidency), the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engin¬ 
eering Unions on Thursday at York 
endorsed the October strike decision. 
Despite this happening, it is still even 
money that there will be no strike to 
force the engineering employers to con¬ 
cede much more money than they care 
or dare. As Mr George Barratt, general 
secretary of the 30-union confederation, 
said at York : “ If anyone intervenes, we 
will listen. No one wants a dispute." 

The engineering employers, still imbued 
with the courage of Mrs Barbara Castle's 
convictions, were around at York. Their 
industrial intelligence ought to be good 
enough to let them 6gure out just how 
things are developing. The withdrawal of 
the shipbuilding unions' present pay claim, 
by 15 unions representing 120,000 ship¬ 
yard men, to allow the engineers to sort 
out their claims first is a sign, if any were 
needed, of the general determination to 
see how badly the engineers get burned 
before deciding how militant to be one¬ 
self. But, knowing that a confederation- 
backed strike could involve up to three 
million men, the unions are hoping that 
the employers’ nerve will crack first. 

For the motor car industry—still em¬ 
broiled late this week with irritating 
strikes at the Joseph Lucas and Girling 
component factories, and with some pos¬ 
sibility of further trouble from Ford's 
Dagenham girl strikers—a threatened 
engineering dispute in October may seem 
academic. But the cabinet's economic 
committee is so far making the right 
tough noises. It is said that Mr Hugh 
Scanlon is going to find that things will 
be much tougher the nearer he moves 
from York to London. Which then leaves 
only the banks. 

The banks are being caught on the 

KEY INDICATORS 
THE BRITISH ECONOMY 


STEEL 

Production up 6 per cent in Auguet, to Its 
highest level for nearly three years. In 
the second quarter ^stocks of finished steel 
rose by 28,000 tons, after the run-down 
of nearly .100,000 tone in the first quarter. 
Consumption was again just over 4 
million tons. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Value qf new Orders slightly down in the 
second jouerter, owing to fells in the 
public e#pr. 


swelling tide of white-collar militancy at a 
most awkward time for them.' Not only 
are they having to digest the recent 
mergers but in two weeks' time they face 
new competition in their traditional 
oney-transfer business from the Post 
ffice giro, operating with more offices 
and longer opening hours than the banks. 
Yet just at this time there is a chance 
that the clearing banks’ services will be 
further reduced by closing on Saturdays : 
having failed to reach agreement with 
their staff, the matter is going to arbitra¬ 
tion. The banks also face a whopping 
8-10 per cent salary'claim, but union 
leaders reckon there is still a possibility 
that Saturday closing might be settled by 
arbitration if the banks were to concede 
the issue in principle now. 

Bank staff are certainly no longer docile. 
Like other white-collar workers, their 
sense of identity with, and loyalty to, their 
employers has been eroded by larger- 
scale offices, mechanisation of office work, 
the increasing remoteness of management, 
and the increasing proportion of young 
people, and women, in the %taff itself. 
Inevitably, the bank mergers will further 
weaken such traditional ties. But what 
snapped staffs into action was the banks' 
plan last October to put off Saturday 
closing, extend opening hours, and to 
experiment with late evening opening of 
branches. Membership of the National 
Union of Bank Employees boomed, partly 
at the expense of the traditional staff 
associations, and NUBE got full backing 
for its strike action at the end of last year 
aimed at getting recognition. It worked, to 
that extent. National negotiating machin¬ 
ery, with the banks, staff associations and 
union, was set up last May. But the under- 
lying grievances remained. 

So the banks got the worst of both 
worlds : a bitter public outcry at their 
initial plans to close on Saturday, and 
a breakdown in staff relations when they 
deferred these plans. Much of this trouble 
might have been avoided had the banks 
wrapped their Saturday closing plans with 
an imaginative development of cheque 
cards and cash dispensers—to help people 
obtain cash when they wanted it—and 
had they shown a better grasp of modem 
industrial bargaining. Both their staff 
relations and public relations have failed 
to move with the times. 


London Transport 

Advertising pays 

Last week we reported approvingly on 
the new buses and bus routes whidi 
London Transport introduced on Monday. 
What we should probably also have fore¬ 
seen is that the LTB would mess up the 
change over. On Monday, as the com¬ 
muters began trickling through from the 
suburbs, all was chaos. People waited at 
stops where the usual bus no longer 
arrived ; hold-ups became longer and 
longer ; some found they were inexplic¬ 
ably paying less, and others that the 
minimum had suddenly become nine- 
pence. And sd on, with only a gradual 
improvement, through the week. Buses 
can never get quite as jammed up as 
trains, but it was an almost exact repeat 
of the kind of chaos which occurred last 
autumn when the southern region of 
British Railways reorganised their time¬ 
tables. 

Transport planners really should know 
better by now. Coming at much the same 
time as the controversy over the increased 
postal charges, it must make people think 
that there is no escape from stalinist 
bureaucrats even in Britain. The essential 
grumble, once again, is communication. 
People just did not know that things 
were going to be any different this 
Monday on their usual morning bus to 
work. The LTB did put some advertise¬ 
ments in the evening papers ; did put 
some on the front of buses (many people 
found the bus was past them, before they 
knew what it said) ; there were not many 
apparently at bus-stops. But the only 
effective way to brace people up for the 
change, and give them even the glimmer¬ 
ings of what it might involve, is surely 
to send a notice outlining the changes 
which are likely to affect them to each 
London household, at least a week before 
D-day. Of course, it would lie expensive. 
But the GPO has done it (to give them a 
good word for once) several times recently 
when change has been imminent. London 
Transport also want to recruit more 
drivers and conductors. Leaving them to 
cope, unaided and ill-informed* with 
angry commuter crowds is not tnt best 
way to advertise the job. 


Porctntao* cftanflt from ; 



* faadonatty ad/ustad. Indicators of adgort and rotors to numb&r wholly unomploysd, Occluding 
rotoif trsdo rahact movomanH in votumt totms, sohooMoovon and In August wot fanning at oh 
La., fh valua at constant prlaa ,, Unamploydjant annual rata of 2.8%, 
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stalexport 


Katowice — Poland 


SOLE EXPORTER AND IMPORTER 
OF STEEL PRODUCTS AND RAW 
MATERIALS FOR THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

EXPORT 

STEEL PRODUCTS 
Reinforcing bars — plain or deformed, 
sfraight or folded 
Merchant bars, joists, channels 
Hot rolled steel strips 
Wire rods 
Rails and crossings 
Accessories for railway track 
Universal plates 
Hot rolled plotes and sheets 
Cold rolled sheets 

Galvanized sheets, plain or corrugated 
Tinplates 

Electrically welded tubes, black, galvanized 
Cold drawn tubes 

HIGH QUALITY STEELS alloyed and 
unalloyed fo/ casehardening heattreatment 
Tool steels alloyed and unalloyed 
Cold rolled steel strip for bicycle chains, 
woodsaws, metal saws etc. 

BOG IRON ORE FLOTATION PYRITE 

IMPORT 

STEEL PRODUCTS 

HIGH QUALITY STEELS, ORES: 

iron, manganese, chrome, other metals 

PIG IRON 

FERRO ALLOYS 


OUR STEEL PRODUCTS ARE EXPORTED 
TO <0 COUNTRIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

STALEXPORT 

FOREIGN TRADE ENTERPRISE 
36 Plebiscytowo, Katowice 
POLAND 

P. O. Box: 838 Cables ST ALEX Katowice 
Telex: 031 361 Phones: 513221, 512211 

W« Invite you heartily to visit 
oar stands at tha International 

DAMASCUS Fair 25.8.-20.9.1968 

ZAGREB Fair 12.9.-22.9.1968 

HELSINKI Fair 19.9.-29.9.1968 

BAGHDAD Fair 1.10.-30.10.1968 

CAIRO Fair 15.11.-30.11.1968 
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This unique 
little iron-nickel pellet 
is the modest 
makings of a steelmaking 
breakthrough 


To make steel you've got to pop 
iron and lime and silicon and 
manganese and so on in the pot. 

Then heat. Mix. Pour. 

And for alloy and stainless steels, 
very special steels, and extra¬ 
special steels, you often need to 
leaven with nickel. 

General practice is to add nickel 
to the melt in primary forms. 


such as electro and ferro. It's 


also added as nickel-containing 


scrap metal. 


Kind of a complicated process 


1 


when you think about it. The 
sort of problem steelmakers have 
given a lot of thought to. 

And Falconbridge researchers 
also did some heavy thinking about 
it. For years. 

Result: An easy-to-store, easy- 
to-handle precision product 
that in one iron-nickel pellet'" gives 
the steelmaker a premium- 
grade base charge for his furnaces. 
This unique, reduced iron- 
nickel pellet contains not only a 
significant amount of nickel 
but also a top percentage of iron. 
Both percentages guaranteed. 
Because of the enthusiasm of 
steelmakers who have run 
tests with these unique iron- 
nickel pellets from 

Falconbridge, a massive 


plant now is under construction to 
spew them out by the zillion. 

The giant new plant—-on stream 
next year—will be the world's 
only source of these mighty useful, 
teeny-weeny iron-nickel pellets, 
unique Falconbridge-made pellets 
that overnight have handed 
steelmakers a breakthrough to more 
economic and effective 
steelmaking. 






CA.- 



FAICONB RIDGE 


Toronto 


Canada 



•A pallet Is shown actual size at the top of tha advertisement tees Falconbridge Njckef mm UfMtad 
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All in the family 

From basic electronic systems tion into on-line data commit- As you need more process- 

right through to the most nications, operating system ing power, because of corn- 

advanced computer configure- control, or full COBOL plexity or volume, It's a comfort 

tions, Burroughs "500” Systems programming. to know that you can expand 

family spans the complete EDP Or Burroughs will specifl- to even more sophisticated 

spectrum. The basic B 500 cally tailor a more powerful Burroughs systems, including 

series lets you move into B 2500/3500 EDP System to the world's largest computer, 

computer data processing your present needs. Then as the B 8500. 

smoothly and inexpensively. your requirements grow, you Burroughs lets you move up 

It offers the advantages of high can easily add new compo- gradually. You solve your 

speed disk file processing at nents and incorporate processing problems without 

an attractive price and the advanced applications. expensive reprogramming. And 

economy of unique, magnetic all within a completely Inte- 

tape "clusters.” And you can vrn/\ii AV| grated, powerful, sophisticated 

easily expand your configure- 4 *' L A w computer family. 



FOR “800" SYSTEMS LITERATURE. WRITE BURROUGHS INTERNATIONAL, DETROIT. MICH. 4SS32. U.8.A. 
IN THE UJL OONTACT YOUR LOCAL SALES SRAIjCH 4X* SUWWUaHS MACHINES. LTD. 


The Circus, Basseterre, St. Kitts— Bank of America's branch fa Just across the square . 

Man-on-the-spot*... in Basseterre, St. Kitts. Are you 
expanding your business in the West Indies? We recently acquired 
three new branches there to serve your needs. In the Caribbean and 
around the world BANK OF AMERICA offers multi-currency 
lines of credit, direct collections, prompt remittances. For any In¬ 
ternational banking service, see Bank of America - first in banking. 

BANK OF AMERICA ON-THE-SPOT: San Franeftoo, im Aflfatas, war 400 California wnmunltlat; Apmar4arn*Ancuflla» Antwa#* AsuMl6n«AU mh*. a Bancfeli • Safari>lqiS 
Rapie r Sresaah*aaai*nAliwN&fsiil&3flaresaji«Oa^g0«iga^ 

'MaalaLampar * kagaa* iahora * La Pax* Lima • London • MadrMaManacfa* Manna • MaraafHaa Maids City* Milan • Muntfh* NawYortc City*Ofcinawa* Osafca«PafiamaCttyaParl**RlPda«Jaivaire 
jBiMfdaih«Saliofi*San Padre Stila«Santlasa*Saour«Slngapare*St. Rim*Adnay^ipal«Tt|i«)ialiea^aran«TelepmlpatBiao*VI«iuMfVI<iaeal Mar*Wa*hln*tDn> D.Q.«Ynkah*ma«Zuffch 
HANCA ^AMERICA E DMTAUA: ovar 88 affloat threuahotrt Italy • AFFILIATES ANO CORRESPONDENTS WORUMVIOC e ftps Sana of Amstfca Named MadaWn 

; y lu os < o n SrwK h,27/29 WiB i r oofc. E . C .4 • W«ot End at»«^»B»^aM<>jnjly<Mrmliij^^ 
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The general retreats 


The proposals put forward by President 
de Gaulle at his press conference last 
Monday disappointed the unions and the 
most progressive management circles alike. 
In defining participation in companies as 
implying (a) a material interest in profits, 
(b) the development of communications 
within the enterprise and (c) each person's 
right to put forward and justify his own 
practical propositions, President de Gaulle 
appeared to both the gaullist left and the 
main group of non-communist trade 
unions to be in retreat. Far from 
saying that management must “ consult ” 
representatives of the workers before tak¬ 
ing decisions, as the left had expected, he 
stressed the necessity of maintaining res¬ 
ponsibility and discipline in the factories. 

Why did President de Gaulle go no 
further ? Obviously he thought—rightly 
as events have shown—that the unions 
would not respond violently, for they too 
were badly shaken during the May and 
June troubles and needed a breathing 
space. But it seems that his main preoccu¬ 
pation lies elsewhere. As last week’s budget 
proposals show, the government’s policy 
is now founded on+the following strategy : 
to overcome the consequences of the 
crisis, the French economy has to be 
pushed into a vigorous expansion which 
will allow higher productivity, absorb 
higher costs, and stop unemployment going 
up (there is even a hope, it is whispered, 
of its being reduced). The necessary con¬ 
dition for this is that industrialists regain 
confidence and undertake new investment 
programmes. And experience (notably in 
the Vallon amendment) has shown that 
French businessmen are reduced to paraly¬ 
sis if there is any project which seems to 
impinge even slightly on management 
authority. So, to give them new confidence, 
the government took the risk last week of 
removing exchange controls. And if Presi¬ 
dent de Gaulle did not choose to answer 
the question on France’s attitude to the 
scheme for special drawing rights (SDRs), 
in the International Monetary Fund, it 
was probably not because he has changed 
his opinion, but because he thinks that 
any monetary move at the moment could 
hurt the franc. 

The government will not pass the par¬ 
ticipation bill before next spring and 


Paris 


therefore it is much too early to say what 
the text, which will doubtless be no more 
than an outline framework, will say. 
Moreover, before the unions pronounce 
decisively on the government’s attitude 
towards them, they will wait for a bill 
which will be shown to them in a few 
weeks time before being put before the 
assembly. This is the project which, ac¬ 
cording to the premises of the Crenelle 
agreement of May 27, 1968, should 

recognise the existence of unions in in¬ 
dustry and, in theory, give them the right 
to display their declarations on the factory 
floor and collect subscriptions at the place 
of work, as well as granting union repre¬ 
sentatives a certain number of paid work¬ 
ing hours to devote to union affairs and a 
meeting-place in the company. Recogni¬ 
tion of trade unions has been one of the 
main aims of French workers for years, 
but it has been a demand which manage¬ 
ment obstinately refused to comply with 
until the night of the Grenelle agreement. 

Unions in France are keen to get this 
recognition because they think it should 
step up recruitment. As yet, the propor¬ 
tion of workers in them is small. In the 
private sector it is of the order of 10 to 
20 per cent; at Renault, in spite of appear¬ 
ances, it is no greater. Even in the metal¬ 
lurgy industry, where the workers have a 
more developed trade union sense, it 
still is not over 18 per cent. The May 
crisis gave a different impression, but the 
majority of strike activity was centred on 
the nationalised concerns where union 
membership is higher—75 and sometimes 
95 per cent. 

What makes President dc Gaulle's pro¬ 
nouncement on participation even more 
uninspiring is that the government is 
hardly starting from scratch. For instance, 
the Vallon agreement on the workers’ 
interest in profits has already been passed 
and a regulation published in August 1967 
laid down its application in more precise 
terms. This comes into effect on January 
1, 1969. Other aspects of participation 
already exist on paper. Since 1945 each 
company with more than 50 wage 
earners has had to have a committee re¬ 
presenting personnel but many companies 
ignore .this requirement. Things might 
change it the plan goes through {put for¬ 



So much for tha workers 


ward by M. Maurice Schumann, Minister 
for Social Affairs) to set up a tribunal to 
see that laws on participation are applied. 

EEC finance 

Rift still there 

Brussels 

The main concern of the finance ministers 
of the EEC, meeting in Rotterdam at the 
beginning of the week, was to persuade 
their French colleague to join the latest 
11 hack Britain ” operation mounted at the 
weekend in Basle. M. Ortoli got away with 
a suave affirmation that his government 
“ didn’t rule out '* joining in the future. 
But he followed up with a rearguard 
action of an hour about the significance 
of the Basle agreement. Herr Schiller 
wanted it down in black and white that 
the move Was intended to support the 
world’s monetary system. This, for the 
French, was going too far, and with some 
ministerial ingenuity it was agreed that 
the Basle grants could contribute to “ a 
favourable evolution of the international 
monetary order.” The short heyday of 
agreement among the Six on inter¬ 
national monetary problems, which M. 
Debre achieved with such effort a year 
ago, only to blast it to pieces again at 
Stockholm, does not look like returning. 

For the rest, the meetings of " the 
finance ministers have become, like much 
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else in the community, at matter of 
routine-' 'i'here was the usual exchange of 
views on national budgetary plans, and 
the traditional plea frftm M. Pierre 
Werner of Luxemburg for a modest move 
towards a monetary union of the Six. And 
there was just a hint of storms to come 
over community budgeting. The days are 
gone when the farm policy budget was a 
thing apart, to be left to the farm 
ministers. Now the call is for a single 
community budget—-which at present 
exists only in theory, Herr Strauss’s 
reference to the old bogy of direct com¬ 
munity revenues arises from German con¬ 
cern that the customs union, with duties 
now levied at the outside frontiers (and 
above all at Rotterdam), will turn out 
to be a bad deal for the German 
exchequer despite the planned compen¬ 
satory payments. Signor Gplomlx), reason¬ 
able its ever, saw more point in looking 
at expenditure than revenues. But these 
were only the first whiffs of shot in the 
coming* year’s struggle over the whole 
fftvm policy and its financing. 


Lessons for free 
traders ■- 

Poor old Efta actually works. Britain gets 
enough out of it just about to pay for 
the sanctions policy against Rhodesia. At 
least that is what Efta economists claim, 
in an analysis to he published later this 
year. The main findings are leaking out 
already, however, presumably so that 
when ministers meet to row about alumin¬ 
ium smelters et al in November they will 
realise they are not there just for a 
ritual making-faces-at-Brussels session. 
Instead they will remember (the secretar¬ 
iat hopes) that in 1965, when the tariff 
cuts had only gone two-thirds of the way, 
trade between Efta members was already 
benefiting to the tune of £300 million, of 
which £165 million came from members 
picking up trade at the expense of non- 
Efta suppliers. 

Even Britain, whose performance in 
Efta has been poor relative to its 
partners, is said to have enjoyed a net gain 
in 1965 of £75 million, through picking 
up an extra £100 million on the export 
side with only £25 million more on the 
import side (since trade diverted to Efta 
suppliers does not add to the bill). One can 
assume without too much risk that the 
Efta bonus for Britain should now be run¬ 
ning at over £100 million, which, if small 
in relation to total trade, is no mean 
figure at the margin where surpluses 
become deficits. 

The effects of tariff charges are notor¬ 
iously hard to pin down but the Efta 
team tried to minimise errors by taking 
qach sector in turn, and correcting for 

Jiither factors in part by getting the first- 
Views of industrialists and officials. 

!(2»t3w*ly> this sectoral study showed that 
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Britain had done best in textiles, despite 
the moans of the cotton industry, largely 
through the success of the woollen side. 
Next in line came electrical equipment 
and passenger cars. Otherwise the record 
iias been fairly dismal. Even so, Britain 
has still achieved a substantial net 
advantage. 

If the figures are right Efta deserves a 
bit more than the bored indifference it 
normally gets from British politicians and 
Whitehall. If nothing else, it merits study 
as a model for bigger things to come. 
After all, successive British governments 
made their bids for the common market 
with little more in their briefs than a 
guess at the cost of the EEC agricultural 
policy. Nor was there much greater know¬ 
ledge of the economic consequences during 
the Kennedy round of tariff bargaining. 

Hie net effect of entering a restricted 
free trade area like Efta is almost bound 
to be advantageous. In support, this week’s 
annual report from Efta shows that 
members* exports to each other in the 
last eight years have risen over twice as 
fast as their exports to other countries 
(although this is not true of Britain itself). 
A fortiori, the effect of being left out of 
a much bigger trading block like the EEC 
is pretty nasty—just how nasty the Efta 
study, pointedly called the Divisions of 
Europe, will eventually tell us. On the 
same reasoning, the benefits of a North 
Atlantic Free Trade Area depend largely 
on who is left out, at least in the medium 
term. (Britain would be in clover if the 
EEC and Japan are outside.) 

But what Efta is proving above all is 
that you can't stop at tariffs, pace the little 
Englanders who see Nafta as a way of 
keeping Britain free of European interfer¬ 
ence. The British plans to build aluminium 
smelters, well primed with regional grants, 
is still the big issue. But there are others. 
The Danes want a bigger whack at the 
Efta agricultural markets, and most coun¬ 
tries are cross about each other’s public 
procurement policies. As a result, the 
Efta council has had a busy year trying 
to fill out the sketchy provisions of the 
convention on these issues and others, 
such as restrictive business practices and 
rights of establishment. 

India 

It still doesn't 
add up 

New Delhi 

Two years after devaluation India's 
exports are at last beginning to move up. 
In the first four iqonths of the current 
fiscal year (beginning in April) the value 
of exports is up by $66 million, or 13 per 
cent, compared with the same period last 
year. At this rate India should be able 
to push exports back to the pre-devalua¬ 
tion level of around $1.7 billion. 

The upswing reflects in part the better 
availability of agricultural products and 
raw materials after a year of bumper 
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harvests. .More significant, is the spurt in 
engineering goods End iron jand sfeel. 
Devaluation,^plus cash subsidies ranging 
from ro to 25 per cent^have given these 
sectors a definite competitive edge, enab¬ 
ling India to force its way into new 
markets in Asia and Africa. For example, 
the latest among a number of high value 
orders won is a $9 million contract for 
transmission equipment for Sudan. 

Equally important are government-to- 
government arrangements under which 
the Soviet Union and several east Euro¬ 
pean countries are absorbing the surpluses 
which a contraction in India’s home 
demand is leaving free for export. Some 
500 railway wagons are going to Bulgaria 
while a contract with Poland has just 
been signed for an equal number. Bigger 
things are in the offing. An Indian tech¬ 
nical team has just returned from Moscow 
after settling specifications of wagons to 
be built for the Soviet Union. If satisfac¬ 
tory prices and deliveries are worked out 
the deal could amount to 2,000 wagons a 
year by 1970, and five rimes as much over 
the npxt ten years. Soviet buying is, of 
course, conditional upon India making 
matching purchases of Soviet goods. This 
niay prove a major snag because of India’s 
changing shopping list. Its need is increas¬ 
ingly for industrial raw materials, espec¬ 
ially non-ferrous metals and chemical 
intermediates which Russia is not too well 
placed to meet. 

Despite the promising rise in exports, 
the outlook for the balance of payments 
is very discouraging. Aid to finance the 
trade deficit—which ran to $1,000 million 
last year—has been pledged, but little 
has actually come through. With IDA still 
out of business and drastic cuts being 
made in the American aid appropriation, 
the actual commitment to date is around 
$300 million against the $700 million 
which India ran through last year, when 
the recession slowed down the demand for 
imports. In any case India has to find 
$400 million for debt servicing this year— 
$50 million more than last year. So far 
reserves have not come under pressure 
but that is only because imports are rising 
slowly. Nobody here underestimates the 
difficulties that lie ahead. Indeed they 
will form the main theme of finance min¬ 
ister Desai’s discussions in Washington 
when he goes there in a few weeks’ time 
to attend the IMF and World Bank 
meeting. 

Aid 


Unnecessary crisis 

While India, among others, is pushing for 
reforms in the cumbrous fnachinery of 
Unctad at its current board meeting 
in Geneva, as usual the Important 
decisions need to be taken elsewhere. 
Although the leading industrial powers 
have agreed in principle totfep up the 
replenishment of the runds of the Inter¬ 
national Development Association, the 
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Since 1959, the Shell-Mex and B.P. school for central 
heating installers at Bagley’s Lane, Fulham, has 
produced over 10,000 highly-skilled graduates. Not to 
mention scores of thousands of highly-satisfied owners 
of oil heating installations that work. 

Ten years ago domestic central heating installations 
were almost as rare in Britain as palm trees or 
transcendental meditators. But times change, and life 
here has warmed-up a good many degrees since 
Shell-Mex and B.P. took the initiative in promoting 
the central heating idea. 

In the early days we were almost too successful. 
Demand mushroomed. We were threatened with a 
scarcity of skilled installers. 

Hence the training centre at Bagley’s Lane, known 
officially as the Shcll-Mex and B.P. Domestic Heating 
Centre. Staffed by qualified lecturers who supervise 
intensive training courses for installers’ staff and our 
own Group personnel, this was the first school of its 
kind in the world. A double first, in fact, as it was also 
the first of its kind to be approved by the government- 


If your 
central 


sponsored Industrial Training Boards. 

Schools on the Baglcy’s Lane model have lately been 
started-up in Scandinavia, France and Japan. Britain 
may have been late to warm to central heating. But 
now, spurred on by Shell-Mex and B.P., we’ve 
accumulated a fund of heating and installation ideas 
to pass on to the world. 


m a Shcll-Mex and B.P. Ltd distribute the petroleum 

P r °ducts of both BP and Shell in the United Kingdom 
B ^^^B ^^^B —and prove every day that the spirit of innovation and 

B I II ||^ 0 | service is still very much alive in Britain. 

works, bless 
the schbbl down at 


Bagley's Lane 
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World Bank’s soft loan agency, of which 
India is the main beneficiary, from $250 
million to $400 million the United States 
Congress has still to agree its part—some 
40 per cent of the total. There the IDA 
bill has still to pass the hurdle of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
although theoretically there is still time 
to push it through before the presidential 
election, no one is betting on this. 

Meanwhile IDA has virtually run out 
of funds. The American aid bill is also 
being held up, although basic agreement 
has been reached on it and the last steps 
should be largely formal. Even if the bill 
struggles through in the next few weeks, 
however, it will hardly bring joy to its 
recipients. At less than $2 billion it is 
one of the leanest appropriations for years 
and $1 billion less than what the Admini¬ 
stration (which had already pared its 
demands to the Ixme) had asked for. 
Admittedly the aid bill covers well under 
half the total American aid commitment, 
but it hardly points to a higher total 
over the coining months. 

Unfortunately the deficit is not going 
to be made up on the other side of the 
Atlantic. French aid ministers have been 
busy telling their African proteges to settle 
for less next year, thanks to the recent* 
budget window dressing of M. Ortoli, 
their finance minister. And in Britain an 
increase in the aid ceiling of £205 million, 
when foreign debts have just been 
chalked up another $2 billion, does not 
make electoral sense, even if there is no 
logical connection between the two. 

This week, in fact, in its annual volume 
on British aid statistics, the Ministry of 
Overseas Development felt compelled to 


add a table showing that developing 
countries are indebted to Britain to the 
tune of nearly £1 billion. Put another 
way, overseas aid is peanuts in the 
balance of payments equation (although 
it* claims on resources make it loom 
larger in the budget assessment). Last 
year’s aid amounted to £209.2 million. 
Against this, interest and amortisation 
payments of £57.5 million flowed across 
the exchanges. And out of the £209 
million, largely because most bilateral aid 
is tied to British goods and services, about 
£140 million is reckoned to return to 
this country anyway. As a result the net 
cost of aid in any one year is negligible. 
Earlier this year the OECD committee on 
aid and development, which contains all 
of Britain's leading creditors, attacked 
Britain for being too stingy. It’s a pity 
they don’t practise what they preach. 

Japan and Russia 

The first crack 
in the Siberian ice 

Tokyo 

Japan's restless, resource-hungry traders 
and industrialists have scored a notable 
breakthrough in their lengthy effort to 
open up the frozen riches of Siberia on 
commercially acceptable terms. The Soviet 
trade minister, Mr Nikolai Patolichev, 
recently signed a protocol in Tokyo con¬ 
firming a timber development agreement 
previously reached by a Russian trade 
delegation and representatives of Japanese 
industry. Over a five-year period Japan 


Rumanian bid for western trade 


Of the six eastern European countries, 
Rumania has the highest proportion of 
trade with the free world. Total exports 
almost doubled between 19G0 and 1967 
and imports increased by 139 per cent, the 
latter growth being mainly in capital goods. 
But the value of Britain’s exports to 
Rumania has stayed around £10 million for 
the last six years, while exporting to the 
other five has risen steadily. However, ex¬ 
ports so far this year were almost three 
times as much as last year (in sterling), with 
a large jump in non-clectrical machinery, 
and five more BAG aircraft still to be 
delivered. Britida imports frpm Rumania 
have been growing more quickly than from 
the other five, last year’s figure being 
boosted by large consignments of cereals. 
After this week’s visit by Mr Stewart 
further growth in economic relations is 
expected and a new long-term trade 
agreement finalised. 

Commodity break-down, 1966. 



Exports 

Imports 


$mn 

$mn 

Machines & equipment 

205.8 

497.1 

Fuels, minerals, metals 

288.7 

346.2 

Chemicals, rubber 

68.5 

87.0 

Foodstuffs 

280.7 

37.8 

h Consumer goods 

135.2 

88.8 

, Other 

207.3 

156.3 

M • 

1186.2 

1213.2 


Expanding foreign trade 



I960 1964 1967* 

Trading partners-1966 


'8 EXPORTS 

fK VALUE £1186*2mn 

r / 


VALUE £1213*2mn 
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is to export $163 million worth of 
machinery and equipment, including work 
clothes and other consumer goods, in 
order to help develop new timber 
resources in Siberia. It will import an 
equivalent amount of Russian timber in 
return. These are the bare bones of the 
agreement. In terms of total turnover it 
represents somewhat less than half the 
$700 million deal proposed by the 
Japanese in Moscow last year. But it is 
the first major sign of progress in the 
persistent Japanese effort to win a share 
in Moscow’s Siberian development plans. 

Japan already imports millions of cubic 
metres of Russian timber every year. But 
with 70 per cent of Japanese housing 
made of wood, the demand continues to 
rise. Importers are also worried about 
American and Canadian plans to restrict 
timber exports. This would leave Siberia 
as the only major remaining source of 
timber. 

The final compromise in the timber 
deal involved a number of mutual con¬ 
cessions. The Japanese government 
authorised the Export-Import Bank to 
reduce its interest rate on machinery and 
equipment from 6.5 per cent to 6 per cent. 
The Russians agreed to pay 20 per cent, 
rather than 10 per cent, down and to 
pay 5.8 per cent, rather than 5.5 per cent, 
interest on the remainder. The 0.2 per 
cent between the Export-Import Bank 
rate and the Russian offer was picked up 
by the Japanese companies participating 
in the consortium. 

The timber agreement was signed after 
only 13 months of intermittent talks, 
whereas more glamorous proposals—for 
the exploitation of oil, natural gas and 
copper—-have been held up for years over 
details of quantity, price, credit terms and 
terms of delivery. The pattern set by 
the timber deal, if it works out satisfac¬ 
torily, may be applied to these other 
proposals. Already Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and 
Marubeni-Iida—some of the companies 
involved in the timber deal—are studying 
with the Fuji Steel Company a much 
bigger plan to develop Siberian coalmines. 
The basic idea is similar to the timber 
deal: Japan would supply machinery and 
equipment including housing and railway 
construction material, and would import 
coking coal in return. The project 
envisages an outlay of $440 million. The 
plan will probably be submitted to the 
Japanese-Soviet Joint Economic Commit¬ 
tee which is meeting in Tokyo in October. 


key INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 
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Investment 


Mr Slater: Sir Isaac's 
favourite son ? 



Sir Isaac . . . and financial heir ? 


with enough underlying management for 
the good bits to be highly profitable bv 
themselves. And the market values are not 
unreasonable. Allied Ironfounders, at 
£37 mn, may even be too small, but 
Vickers at £87 mn looks right—and 
Vickers’ shares in International Computers 
and British Aircraft Corporation will be 
more easily saleable because of the present 
reorganisation wave. And since Mr Slater 
has never been modest in his ambitions 
even Tube Investments, at £127 inn, may 
not be too big for him. 


Viyella 

Appreciated 

enough? 


Last weekend Mr Jim Slater went on 
holiday, after a hectic summer which 
culminated in an agreement for his 
Slater Walker Securities to buy Sir Isaac 
Wolfson’s financial holding company, 
Drage’s—for shares and loan stock with 
subscription rights. In the previous four 
months SW had taken over Crittall Hope, 
Britain’s largest maker of metal windows, 
sold off some of its money-losing overseas 
companies, sold to GEC Keith Blackman, 
a maker of electric fans bought only a 
few months before, tf made a spectacularly 
successful public issue of units in the 
Invan unit trust, announced half-year 
pre-tax profits ud from £348,000 to 
£1.6 mn, bought Carden Withers, a size¬ 
able Bahamas-based bank, for shares, and 
also Television West and Wales, rich in 
cash but deprived of its television licence 
—and denied that SW was having any¬ 
thing to do with British Electric Traction. 

The stock market was so bemused by 
all this activity that it has put the SW 
shares up only 4s to 91s 9d since the 
Drage’s bid to make them nearly four 
times their low of 22s 7^d this year, and 
to give the group a market value (includ¬ 
ing loan stock) of over £100 11111. Yet all 
these actions fit into the Slater idea of 
getting at assets whose full value can be 
realised, either in the short term for cash, 
or in a lunger term by improving earnings 
through better management. The time- 
scale must not be too long {Blackman 
was sold for that very reason).. He may 
even go on to sell Companies whose profits 
he hks built up. 

Mr Slater’s open ambition, is to head 
as big a conglomerate as the American 
Litton Industries. It is to,his advantage 


that British management is worse than 
American, so bargains are more frequent, 
and assets rarely fully utilised—or even 
appreciated. Now he has Sir Isaac's 
millions behind him. For some years tlu* 
future of the financial part of the Wolfson 
empire was uncertain. The mail order and 
retail side are well run by Sir Isaac’s son, 
■Leonard, but there remains a hodge-podge 
of merchant banking, hire purchase, com¬ 
modity dealing, money lending et at, 
which did not have outstanding manage¬ 
ment and depends on the still-excellent 
instincts of Sir Isaac, now 71. It is not yet 
clear what exactly Sir Isaac will include 
in the Drage's packet, but it could include 
the hire purchase interests on which, it is 
thought, the retail furniture shops (to 
which Sir Isaac added recently by buying 
the Times-Willoughby group) depend for 
a great deal of their profit. It will prob¬ 
ably include £8 run cash and £10 mn- 
£20 mn of securities which could be 
turned into cash. Since the Wolfson Foun¬ 
dation owns half Drage’s, Sir Isaac can 
back Mr Slater to his own profit (because 
of the SW shares the Wolfson Foundation 
will receive). 

So Mr Slater will have up to £30 mn 
to play with, what with the cash from 
TWW and the sale of Keith Blackman. 
It would be logical for him to use it to 
help pay for another major industrial 
company.. And it is an open secret that 
there are three in engineering to which 
Mr Slater thinks he could apply his 
management techniques to spectacular 
profit. iThese are Allied Ironfounders, 
Vickers, and Tube Investments, all yritjii 
the requisite mixture, of good, and bid 
divisions, all (except possibly Vickefr) 


Anyone who stood up in public and said 
that being in British textiles was a licence 
to print money would be thought, even 
in these relatively tolerant days, to be 
more than a little mad. But this, roughly, 
is Viyella chairman Mr Joe Hyman’s 
September song, though he would 
probably add two provisos : you have to 
be in the right kind of textiles, and you 
have to be as marketing-oriented as 
Viyella. Certainly Mr.Hyman has just 
come up with the right half-year figures 
(January-Jurte 1968) to justify such a 
statement if he wanted to make it. Profits 
l>efore tax, at £2.4 mn, are up by a 
half on the first six months of 1967. And 
this is not due to the great consumer and 
textiles boom which continues to bouy up 
sales of Imperial Chemicals’ fibres. 
Viyella’s sales are only up 4%. Mr 
Hyman says he is getting more profits 
because his rationalisation is paying off 
precisely as he predicted it would. 

The full year should! see a similar, if not 
better gain, according to the chairman. 
Since Viyella’s sales are split roughly 45/55 
between the first and second halves of fhe 
year. This could mean pre-tax profits of 
around £5$ mn for the year. This adds 
much point to the arguments Mr Hyman 
put forward when he proposed a merger 
with English Sewing Cotton at the 
beginning of the year, only to be turned 
down by ESC in favour of a link with 
Calico Printers. The resulting English 
Calico is most unlikely to achieve figures 
m the same class. Nor is Viyella’s profit 
growth going to stop there, since it is less 
, dependent on the ups and downs of the 
.textile cycle, than on internal rationalisa¬ 
tion and the right products, tf present 
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growth trends persist, Viyella could be 
earning £9 mn on the same capital 
by 1970. Its rate of' return on capital 
would then be over the mark of a 
real high-flyer. 

This is just what troubles Mr Hyman. 
If Viyella is so good, lie implies, why is 
it not more appreciated by the rest of 
the textile industry—and by investors. The 
answer to the first is plain. Traditional 
industries do not like successful upstarts, 
and Mr Hyman is not always dexterous 
when it comes to public relations. The 
answer to the second is also plain. Viyella 
is greatly appreciated by investors: at 
19s 3d its P/E ratio on this year’s likely 
profits is around 25. But it is not at the 
same as Qualitex, a much smaller textile 
company (whose P/E ratio is 40-odd), 
because a small company like Qualitex is 
also valued as a take-over possibility, 
which Viyella is not, and the profits of 
small companies are more volatile and 
therefore go up more in good times. 
Qualitex\s results for the year to the end 
of April, shows profits more than doubled 

The interesting question now though 
is : what will Mr Hyman do next ?' It is 
clearly inconceivable for a man who 
believes he can run a big show very well 
to be content with a (relatively) small 
one. There will be a few more mergers, 
but virtually all the big Stuff is nqw tied 
up—and the small stuff he can do with¬ 
out. It could all lead the still-young and 
ambitious Mr Hyman into the politics 
with which textiles are so involved any¬ 
way, and even into the wider industrial- 
political field in which his rival, Sir Frank 
Kearton of Courtaulds, is so prominent. 


British Leyland 

Colder still 


Rumour-mongers immediately looked for 
other possible takeovers on the news 
that Bntioh Leyland is paying 14s 6d cash 
a share—a higher price than any the 
shares have reached since 1962—for 
L. Sterne. This h?s nothing to do with 
motors or transport. It is in the freezing 
business, and British Leyland is buying it 
to fit in with the Prestcold division of 
Pressed Steel. Prestcold once made domes¬ 
tic refrigerators, but retired hurt from the 
field after a much-publicised venture with 
Mr John Bloom ; however, it kept its 
profitable and growing commercial refri¬ 
geration division (all those cabinets for 
frozen fish fingers), aqd Sterne fits very 
nicely. The combined company will be 
more integrated and have a wider range 
to sell (Prestcold at the more mass- 
produced end, Sterne for the one-off 
industrial stuff). 

But the purchase, combined with the 
dropping last week of merger talks with 
Priestman Bros, makers of excavating and 
road-building equipment, shows British 
Leyland’s attitude towards acquisitions 
clearly, and should not encourage the 
himour mongers. The key is not just 


a question of timing—though Sterne, 
having got rid of a loss-making subsidiary, 
is recovering smartly, while Priestman 
still has a number of problems to iron out 
Nor is the key question only that of price 
—though Priestman’s shares bounded to a 
ridiculous 14s 4^d during the takeover 
talks, and have dropped to 9s 9d since 
(if they stay near that price, British Ley- 
land will surely return with a sensible 
offer). The real point is that British 
Leyland is only interested in companies 
which have something special to offer the 
group—what the advertisers call a unique 
selling proposition. Both these companies 
had that ; they enlarged a range in areas 
where British Leyland intends to keep its 
interest. In other areas, British Leyland 
will just get out; it has already sold its 
Fisher-Bendix domestic appliance interests 
to Parkinson Cowan. 

Very few companies will fit the necess¬ 
ary criteria. Leyland has proved, with its 
Butec subsidiary, that it can make electri¬ 
cal components cheaply and profitably. 
It has foundries and forges in the group 
already—in which it can invest, as it will 
want to, to increase its general integration. 
It will certainly not want to buy dealers. 
In fact, apart from the general infilling 
of subsidiary non-automotive interests 
represented by the bids for Priestman and 
Sterne, the only group with something 
real to offer looks like Automotive Pro¬ 
ducts, which designs and makes parts for 
British Motor’s extremely sophisticated 
automatic transmission. This is a fast¬ 
growing business, and a field where the 
American motor companies are integrat¬ 
ing (General Motors is building a plant at 
Strasbourg to make these transmissions 
just for its European companies). British 
Leyland is unlikely to want to be left out. 
But the caution in the dealings with 
Priestman shows that no great bonanza 
can be expected. A lot of hopeful share¬ 
holders in component companies may find 
that the group’s integration from within 
will not suit them at all. On Thursday 
the market realised this (and the effects 
of a strike) and put the shares of J. Lucas 
down nearly 6s, nearly cancelling a 
week’s excitement. 
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Convertible bonds . t , , ' 

■ i n m il l i fr. 

The rbtfd to 
Mandalay 


Mo and Domsjd, a leading forest products 
group, has just made the first issue ol 
convertible bonds in Sweden. It was only 
small, around £2 inn, but it needed 
elaborate circumnavigation of the normal 
Swedish rufe that no company can enta 
into commitments regarding future share 
issues. In this case the company and iti 
advisers, the Svenska Handelsbankea 
said that if the bonds are not converted 
the redemption price of the bonds would 
include any capital gain which holders 
would have got at conversion. This legal 
evasion will enable the Swedes to entei 
the European dollar bond market, where, 
with their excellent industrial management 
and reasonably realistic accounts, they 
will be welcome. Until now—among 
European eompanies^-only some Dutch 
companies, Beecham, and now Burma! 
Oil, have been able to raise money so far 
The Burmah convertible dollar bone 
offers holders a chance to convert intc 
shares of Shell Transport and Trading 
The conversion price, 95s, is very close 
to the current market price of 92s 6d 
Yet the price of Royal Dutch in Amster¬ 
dam is so much lower than that of the 
British half of the combine that the con- 
version seems to be into the wrong shares 
Royal Dutch yields 3.5%, Shell 2.5% 
But the Royal Dutch-Shell switch positior 
is not as simple as it was. Restrictions or 
American investment overseas and the 
ultra high investment currency premiun 
payable by British investors have effec¬ 
tively barred from Amsterdam the in¬ 
vestors who made the market in the twe 
oil shares. The London market for Shel 
is Where the investment drive occurs, anc 
there is no real arbitrage with Amsterdam 
So the question the Burmah convertibk 
buyer has to answer is whether the British 
investor will maintain his bullishness and 
keep Shell moving above the conversior 
price. Shell’s (historical) P/E ratio, at 24 
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Wherever* you are, whatever your 
business, Nippon Kangyo offers you 
efficient, personalized SERVICE. 

What’s more, a 70-year institution not 
confined by the interests of any group 
of companies, Nippon Kangyo is intimately 
informed on every aspect of JAPANESE 
industry and trade as well as 
its interplay with the City and Wall Street. 

Whatever your banking need in buying 
or selling in Japan, bank on Nippon Kangyo 
—the BANK FOR BUSINESSMEN. 

^ Japan's Commercial Bank 

NIPPON KANGYO BANK 

Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 

Hew York Agency: 40 Wall Street, New York 5 

London Branch: 22 Wood Street, London E.C.2 

Taipei Branch : 35 Po-Ai Road, Taipei 

'Over 140 branches throughout Japan * Over 1,500 

correspondent banks around the world 


Were Receiving Orders for— 


JAPAN'S 

MOST 

VERSATILE 

SHIPYARD 

(and it isn’t even completed yet) 

Tsu Shipyard 

1st keel laying July 1969 



We consider this a real tribute born of the trusted 
world-wide reputation established by NKK’s Ship¬ 
building Division over the decades. 

Our new Tsu Shipyard, now under construction 
in central Japan, will have two gigantic docks, each 
500 meters long and 75 meters wide—one for 
building, the other for repair and conversion. Each 
will be big enough to accommodate up to 500,000 
deadweight tonnersl 

We call these leviathan docks "Canalocks." They 
will have both ends opening to the sea and adjusta¬ 
ble gates will separate them Into two mammoth 
compartments. We'll bulk! end launeh, repair and 
float— from both ends. 

Also added versatility is yours. As Japan's fore¬ 
most steelmaker-shipbuilder we make the fine steel 
that goes into the world's finest ships. 



'NIPPON MOKAN 

Nt* OMm Tdtyo. Jaswi T«Im NKK TK 4*1 
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(ex-transitional relief) is about the market 
average and it certainly does not have 
he low average growth- 1 prospects. Its price, 
then, does not seem to have a hidden 
element of investment currency premium. 
It is just that Amsterdam and London are 
effectively isolated from each othei v , and, 
by normal arbitrage standards, Royal 
Dutch is considerably undervalued. 

The first conversion is possible into Shell 
only 18 months hence, and it is possible 
that bondholders, who mostly pay no tax 
at all, will enjoy 5|°/. on theii money till 
the first conversion and will then sell at 
a profit to British investors, who put more* 
weight on the less highly taxed capital 
growth. There could be a nasty tap 
position, then, similar to that in IC 1 when 
the price was held down for years because 
of steady sales by the Belgian Solvay 
group. But the loan cannot be redeemed 
for ten years, so, if Shell shares look like 
continuing on their upward way, bond¬ 
holders may be prepared to let the con¬ 
vertible's price run up too and delay the 
conversion. Bondholders face two dangers. 
Positively, the London market may give 
way and oil shares revert to their not 
unaccustomed position as Second class 
equities. Negatively, the Continentals may 
come to realise that Royal Dutch is cheap* 
by international oil standards, and that 
could result in a faster rise by Royal 
Dutch than by Shell, even in a strong 
London market. 

Copydex 

Te mpting 

Copydex would be a real snip at 12s a 
share. But the issue is by tender and the 
prospective P/E ratio of 14.9 and yield 
of 4.5% at the minimum price are 
obviously too generous. If the shares are 
put on a 22 P/E ratio, about in line with 
the market, the price would be 17s qd and 
the yield would be 3.1%, a shade lower 
than the average. Pre-tax profits have 
been rising steadily since 1964—in round 
thousands of pounds: 102, 107, in, 138 
and, forecast for this year, 175. This 
record justifies a high P/E ratio. 

But Copydex’s profitability is very high, 
and this usually means a company's 
business is vulnerable to competition. In 
the half year to June 30th profits before 
depreciation and tax were no less than 
23% of sales. About half Copydex's profit 
and 40% of sales came from Copydex, 
the latex glue used widely in the office and 
the home. The balance was provided by 
adhesive tapes of various kinds and sales 
of latex glue to the textile industry. 
Copydex is the sort of company which is 
taken over by another out to add to its 
range of* products. There are plenty of 
companies in the office equipment and 
stationery business which might be able 
to cut distribution overheads for Copydex 
or push its sales up sharply. Investors 
could get a profitable ride for their money 
by buying at the tender; run the 

wuk that a copy Copydex will come 
lha$nig after their lush profits. 



Diamonds 

Whose best friend ? 


The average Briton can now go to a 
new shop in Hatton Garden, London's 
diamond trading centre, and buy a little 
velvet case of carefully graded polished 
diamonds, at prices starting from around 
£70. These are not for mounting as 
jewellery (or heavy purchase tax would 
have to be paid). They are for retention 
as a hedge against currency risks and infla¬ 
tion. 1’he average price of the two 
thousand odd varieties of gem diamonds 
moves up roughly the same amount as 
the purchasing value of the pound sterling 
moves down—although more erratically. 
The central diamond trading company 
this week increased prices by 2^%. 

So diamonds are not for those who want 
to do well : only for those looking for 
security. And it is only since devaluation 
that the British have started fleeing from 
money to the extent that the Europeans 
have been doing since the war. So far 
the British have concentrated on shares, 
with excursions into stamps and antiques. 

The new venture has to overcome the 
difficulty that with so many sizes and 
qualities of diamond available the partic¬ 
ular sizes they are selling (principally 
1 /3rd and 1 /9th of a carat, in two recog¬ 
nised qualities) may not be really market¬ 
able, in non-professional hands. So the 
group backing the scheme is making a 
market in these stones, reckoning on a 5% 
handling charge if investors want to sell 
(this charge effectively absorbs at least one 
year’s growth in the diamonds’ money 
value). The group says that if the prices 
of these stones—which at the moment is 
relatively less than of bigger stones, suit¬ 
able for setting as single gems—should 
rise, they would shift attention onto other 
neglected grades. 

So the small investor has mainly only 
security to gain from the exercise ; against 
this he must balance whatever risk he 
thinks there is that the group will cease 
to make a market in the stones and buyers 
will be left to $ell through recognised 
professional channels—*whiclj could Reduce 
the value of their holding^ substiiRially. 
The group is well backed, but unwilling 
to nafrie any major institutional backers, 
whose presence is surely necessary to pro¬ 
vide guarantee of continuity ,§ 


The economist September 14, iggg 

CrodafBritish Glues 

Point counterpoint 

The directors of British Glues are still 
telling shareholders to reject . the Croda 
bid, although the latest (and last), offer 
is very generous. One Croda plus £2 of 
7% convertible loan stock for every eight 
BG values BG at 16s 9d with Croda at 94s 
arid the lban stock at pir. This is attrac¬ 
tively higher than the original offer, worth 
10s 6d. At this stage it would have been 
reasonable for BGY directors, even if they 
did riot like the idea of joining the Croda 
group, to point out that they had done 
their t>est to achieve a high bid price and 
that it was now for the shareholders to 
decide. Their positive obstinacy gives the 
impression that they are playing for time 
(the bid period allowed by the takeover 
code lapses next Wednesday) in the hope 
that acceptances are not enough to 
encourage Croda tq, go ahead. Stone¬ 
walling could succeed, because so many 
of BG’s shareholders are investment back¬ 
woodsmen that getting a quorum to 
attend to investment business is not easy. 

The BG defence has been far from 
adroit. Its rejection of the revised bid, 
made on Monday, quotes inconsistent 
figures, as S. G. Warburg, acting for 
Croda, were quick to point out. BG came 
back and affirmed that its figures were 
correct. Indeed they were, but a group 
of figures can be (and in this case were) 
individually correct without being jointly 
consistent. The other two planks in BG’s 
defence are weak. First, a capital 
reorganisation is promised if the bid is 
rejected. This involves replacing part of 
the equity with loan stock and so 
reducing the total tax charge enough to 
allow a higher payment to shareholders. 
But this is the poor man’s way to a short¬ 
lived profit. If there is no growth in 
profits, jigging around the capital will 
become ineffective. Second, it is revealed 


The September edition of 

RUBBER 

TRENDS 

contains a Special Report : 

POLYBUTADIENE and 
POLYISOPRENE -a market 
review 

8 Country reports—including 
USA, UK, Belgium and 
Luxembourg, South Africa, 
Vietnam, Thailand, Nigeria and 
Yugoslavia. 

Plus the normal features of the 
World Balance and Market 
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that all along, unknown to shareholders, 
the directors have been redirecting the 
company’s business towards gelatine and 
the pay off is now imminent. Shareholders 
might wonder how much higher their 
shares might have risen if there had been 
less reticence. 

The crux of the issue, obscured, perhaps, 
by the sheer volume of the paperwork, 
is whether Croda, whose record is excel¬ 
lent, can do so much better than BG that 
BG*s shareholders would be compensated 
for diminishing their equity in the com- 

Money “Which?” 


In entering upon the field of giving advice 
to consumers about monetary problems 
through the quarterly Money Which ?, 
whose first issue was published this week, 
the Consumers Association is entering on 
a field crowded with advice already. In 
its other enterprises, the original magazine, 
and its various offshoots, the competition 
was not serious since—not much compara¬ 
tive testing for consumers was done—the 
uproar that greeted the first few issues of 
Motoring Which ? showed that neither the 
motor industry nor the motoring press 
had been doing its job thoroughly enough 
and both have improved as a result. And 


bined business. They look like contributing 
43%, °f the current year's earnings while 
holding only 29% of the equity plus 
convertible capital. BG's record is dismal. 
There has been little movement over the 
past ten years. The directors’ forecasts 
have not proved reliable, which weakens 
the effect of the current forecast of much 
higher profits. Croda’s shares are admit¬ 
tedly very high and the Joan stock will 
not hold its value if the conversion goes 
wrong, unless, there is a big fall in. interest 
rates. Even so it seems advisable to accept. 


no-one but CA would have the courage 
to step in and compare methods of con¬ 
traception, for instance. 

It says very little for public confidence 
in the many newspapers that publish so 
much regular advice about financial prob¬ 
lems—and a lot for the solid belief which 
now reposes in CA itself—that when CA 
members were asked which services they 
wanted examined, they plumped heavily 
for money ones. As if to rub in the point, 
the first issue examines the record of some 
of the share tipsters in the press and con¬ 
cludes that they do as well between them 
as the market as a whole. The statistical 


work is neither very broadly based nor 
for a very long period, but it does tend 
weight to a number of other supporters 
of the idea of “higgledy-piggledy 
growth " and “ random walkers ”; that 
the past performance of a share is no 
guide to its future behaviour. 

Perhaps the greatest advantage possessed 
by Which ? as opposed to the press is that 
it does not try to cover too much at any 
one time. This time it comes out for in¬ 
vestment in a well-run unit trust as the 
best savings* medium, and tries to focus 
attention on the True Cost of Borrowing. 
This is one of those neglected areas where 
the consumer is still being actually misled, 
and where the solution is very simple : for 
every credit scheme to have, in the big¬ 
gest type used anywhere else in the 
document or advertisement, a statement 
of the real rate of interest the borrower 
would be paying. This is much easier than 
in general consumer packaging : it is 
easy to fuddle the consumer and yet obey 
the law by choosing an arbitrary measure 
or two. 

But you can’t do this sort of trick with 
interest rates. And no nonsense about 
assuming that every borrower will be able 
to draw maximum tax relief: if he can’t, 
then the true rate of interest to the bor¬ 
rower could be up to three times the 
advertised rate, so borrowers need the 
position for as many income and tax relief 
categories as possible. 


Not believing what the papers say ? 


Fortune's favourites—the world's biggest manufacturing companies, 1967 


The latest of the invaluable lists of the 200 
biggest non-American manufacturing com¬ 
panies issued by Fortune magazine is, in some 
respects, only of historical interest. None of the 
three major British electrical companies 
appears in the top ten for the world-—though 
English Electric is a mere $7mn behind AEG 
—with pre-devaluation sales in at the old 
exchange rate ; and the GEC is not even, in 
the top hundred non-American companies. 
But by the 19&7 reckoning, the combined 
GEC/AEI/EE group would be around the 
same size as Philips, contesting the Dutch 
company’s place as the largest non-American 
electrical company. In the same way the new 
British Leyland would move up to just below 
Volkswagen and above Fiat, and its sales per 
employee will look healthier next year. 


Of less parochial interest is the progress of 
the Japanese. They now have 43 companies in 
the top 200 and 17 in the top hundred—only 
Britain has more in the top 200, and Germany 
and Britain in the top 100. Five Japanese 
firms joined the list this year—progress which 
looks more natural as the average growth in 
sales of these companies was 24%. These lists 
keep getting confused as dissimilar companies 
merge in the United States to form conglom¬ 
erates or as subsidiaries assume enormous 
importance on their own—the most obvious 
instances being the vast size of the Western 
Electric subsidiary of American Telephone and 
Telegraph and of Citroen, a subsidiary of 
Michelin and by itself the 52nd biggest non- 
American company. 

Citroen’s parent company, Michelin, is one 


of a slowly diminishing handful which does 
not provide sales figures; and Fortune —which 
guesses a consolidated figure in other cases 
makes a stab only at the sales of the parent 
French Michelin company and not of its non- 
French subsidiaries. Next year, the new 
British Companies Act will shed light on 
Distillers Tate & Lyle and Imperial Tobacco, 
which will have to give figures; but not on 
the Australian Broken Hill Proprietary, or 
the Swiss Hoffman La Roche. Not that 
investors seem to care. BHP has been among 
the world’s star investment over the past 
18 months. Five out of the nine companies 
in the top 200 that lost money in 1967 are 

§ ovemment-owned—and since then one more, 
reel Company of Wales, has also been sold 
to the Government. 


Oil 

Standard of Naw Jaraay 

ShaVl^Holland/Brlt.) 

Mobil (U.8) 

Taxaco (U.S) 

Gulf (U.S) 

Standard bf California (U.S) 
Britiah Patrolaum (Brit.) 
Standard of Indiana (U.S) 
Contlnantal (U.S) 

PhIHIpa (U.S) 


Salas 

($mn) 

vn 

6,772 

6,121 

4,202 

3,296. 

2,674 

2,616 

2.083 

1,982 


Salaa par 

amployaa 

($ 000 ) 


48 

194 

64 

72 


38 

64 


Motora 

Ganaral Motora (U.S) 
Ford (U.S) 

Chryalar (U.S) 
Volkawagon (Garmany) 
Fiat (Italy) 

Ranault (Franca) 
Daimlar-Banc (Garmany) 
Britiah Motor (Brit.) 
Nlaaan (Japan) 

Toyota (Japan) 


Salaa 

10,616 

6,213 

2,334 

1,911 

1.916 

1,461 

1,306 

1,273 

1,298 


Chamleala 

Du Pont (U.S) 

I.C.I. (Brit.) 

Union Carbidf (Ut$) 
Montacatini (Italy) 

Hoachat (Garmany) 
Monaibtd (U.S) 

W. ft. dried (U.S) 
Bayar (Garmany) 
Dow (UfS) 

B.A.S.F. (Garmany) 


Salaa 

Stf 

2,692 

2.646 

■ 4 m 

1,383 

1.269 


Salaa par 

amployaa 

($ 000 ) 

28 

16 

26 

16 

20 

28 

26 

- 20 
38 
18 


Iron 6 Stool 

U.S. Staal (U.S) 
Bathlaham (U.S) 
Thyaaan (Garmany) 
Yawatt (Japan) 
Rapublic (U.8) 
Krupp (Garmany) 
Flnafdar (Italy) 
Armco (U.S) 
National (U.S) 
Inland (U.8) 


Salaa 

tsat 

2,694 

1,638 

1,376 

1,266 

1.232 

1,203 

1,138 

1,016 


Salaa par 
amployaa 
( 1000 ) 
28 
27 
29 
18 

13 

14 
16 
11 
21 


Elaotricala Salaa 

Ganaral Elactric (U.S) 9,741^ 

Waatarn Elactric (U.S) 3,718 

Waotinghouoa (U.S) 2,901 

I T 6 T (U.S) 2,781 

Ganaral Talaphona (U.S) 2,822 

Philipa (Holland) 2,402 

Siamana (Garmany) 1,884 

Matauahlta (Japan) 1,280 

Sandix (U.S) 1,274 

AEG (Garmany) 1,136 


Salaa par 
amployaa 

<r«o, 

22 

22 

12 

17 
10 

8 

19 

18 
9 


Salaa par 

amployaa 

<!0W) 

20 


16 

33 

26 

14 



Salaa 

Unilavar ^irit./Holland) KB? 

National Dairy Product* (U.S) 2,316 
Noatl* (Swit) 1.796 

Oanaral Pooda (U.S) 1,661 

ConadMdatad Pooda (U.S) 1,080 


BnglnaoHng 
Hitachi (Japan) 
Mttaubiahi (Japan) 
Mannaentann (Garmany) 
GKN (Brit.) 


1,748 

1,061 

884 

976 


Salaa par 

amployaa 

<r r 

21 

62 

38 


12 

16 
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British Airports Authority 

Report by the Chairman 
Mr Peter G. Masefield 
for the year ended 31st March1968. 


S OLID PROGRESS in the development of its 
business has marked the second year of 
the British Airports Authority in which em¬ 
phasis has been placed not only on good 
business management but, no less, on tackl¬ 
ing the many problems related to the im¬ 
provement of service and the relief of con¬ 
gestion and noise. 

Air traffic through the four airports 
owned and operated by the Authority - 
Heathrow, Gatwick, Prestwick and Stan- 
sted—increased substantially during the 
year, in which these airports handled:— 

IS million passengers (5.S per cent more than 
in 1966/67). 

321,000 tons of air cargo (an increase of 11.8 
per cent on the previous year). 

365,000 aircraft movements (5.9 per cent up). 

Income'increased by 13.8 per cent to 
£19.2 million for 1967/68 and—after setting 
£3.1 million to depreciation and before in¬ 
terest and tax—the Authority returned a 
trading profit of £6.28 million for the year, 
which compares with £5.4 million for the 
previous year, and represents a return of 
10.98 per cent on the average net assets of 
£57.25 million. 

The net profit was £3.49 million after pay¬ 
ment of £2.79 million of interest. After set¬ 
ting aside £1.55 million for tax, and after 
adjustments for the previous year, the re¬ 
maining surplus of £1.8 million was 
ploughed back into the business. 

Landing charges at the four airports— 
most of which are paid in foreign currency 
—remained unaltered during 1967/68. On 
1st April, 1968, international landing fees, 
at Heathrow only, were adjusted to take 
account of devaluation, and to maintain 
earnings in foreign' currency, following 
similar increases in sterling fares charged 
by the airlines. The Authority’s charges 
levied in a single landing fee for each flight 
compare reasonably with those of other air¬ 
ports, many of which impose additional 
fuel and passenger levies. 

Major international airports are today 
centres of World travel and trade and 
Heathrow Airport, for London, is now by a 
substantial margin the busiest port in the 
World for international travel. The 9.65 
million passengers who passed through 
Heathrow on international flights in 1967 


compare with the 6.68 million international 
passengers who travelled through Kennedy 
Airport, New York, the World’s second 
busiest airport in this respect. Much work 
has been put in hand at Heathrow to re¬ 
lieve overcrowding at peak periods in Pas¬ 
senger Terminals. On the cargo side the 
£1,175 million by value of goods imported 
and exported by air through the Authority’s 
airports (which represents ten per cent of 
the United Kingdom total) was an increase 
of 22 per cent on the previous year—com¬ 
pared with an eight per cent rate of increase 
for 1967/68 in the total value of the Country’s 
imports, exports and re-exports. 

The year has, thus, been a period of ex¬ 
pansion and of sound commercial progress 
for the Authority. It has also been a year of 
extensive work for the future. During 
1967/68 £ 10 million was expended on capital 
works. Additional capital expenditure of 
£254 million has been authorised to provide 
for the growth of air traffic and for the 
requirements of the very large new trans¬ 
port aircraft—the “Jumbo Jets’*—which 
the bigger international airlines will intro¬ 
duce into service at the end of 1969. A new 
Passenger Terminal of a million-square- 
fcct area will be opened for British short- 
haul services next year and should do much 
to relieve congestion at Heathrow. 

The Authority^ business is, of necessity, 
conducted in an environment of growth, of 
change—and of some, inevitable, contro¬ 
versy, caused primarily by the problems of 
noise generated by large jet aircraft. On the 
one hand is the need to serve the nation’s 
business and tourism which is moving in¬ 
creasingly by air. On the other is the im¬ 
portance of doing everything possible to 
reduce the disturbance caused to local 
communities who live near the take-off and 
approach path into airports. The Authority 
is taking all measures available to it to 
alleviate the noise ^disturbance at its air¬ 
ports and paying out increasing sums on 
soundproofing grants. 

These problems of growth and of noise 
are common to most airports all over the 
World and they have run like a thread 
through all the activities of the Authority 
in its second year. They have underlined (he 
need for a further major airport to serve 
London and to relieve congest ion. and noise 
—and. later saturation—at Heathrow and 


Gatwick, and they have led to the Govern¬ 
ment’s decision to hold a new Inquiry. The 
Authority welcomes the work of the Com¬ 
mission under Mr Justice Roskill on the 
Third London Airport and it will offer every 
assistance to it. 


In the current year—1968/69—the, un¬ 
doubtedly temporary, reduction in the rate 
of growth of air traffic into and out of the 
United Kingdom continues, as a result, 
primarily, of restrictions on travel currency. 
This drop in the rate of increase does not 
apply, however, to air cargo traffic which 
continues to increase at a rate which is 
doubling the traffic every four years. The 
new Cargo Area of 160 acres at Heathrow, 
to be completed in 1969, will become one of 
the World’s great centres for international 
trade. Estimates show that it will be hand¬ 
ling more than £2,000 million value of air¬ 
borne goods per annum by the early 1970’s. 
On this, as in other ways, the Authority is 
working closely with the 80 airlines which 
operate through its airports. 

In a year in which the concentration of 
the nation’s business has been towards im¬ 
proving the balance of payments the Author¬ 
ity earned some 36 per cent of its income in 
foreign currency, which was 10.5 per cent 
up on the £6.4 million of foreign currency 
earned in 1966/67. Estimates show that 
foreign visitors who landed at U.K. air¬ 
ports contributed some £158 million of 
foreign currency to the nation’s trade 
during the year. 

In the current climate of the national 
economy, the major international airports 
of the United Kingdom, together with the 
British airlines, are making a significant 
contribution towards improved results. In 
the year ahead, the British Airports 
Authority will strive with vigour to give 
the best service to all who use its airports 
and—while mindful of the problems of 
growth, noise and amenity—will plan to 
make proper provision for the future and 
to continue to run its business on sound 
commercial lines. 
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HITACHI 

Hitachi, Ltd. Tokyo Japan 


Consolidatad Balance Sheet and Profit 6 Loss Account as audited by 
Peat, Marwick. Mitchell & Co. for the year ended 31st March, 1968 


BALANCE SHEET 

Millions of Yen or 


Millions of Yen or 

approximately Thousands 


approximately Thousands 

Liabilities 

of Pounds sterling 

Assets 

of Pounds sterling 

Total currant liabilities 

426,840 

Total current assets 


494,569 

Long-term debt 

113.001 

Non current recoivables and restricted 


Retirement and severance indemnities 

27.166 

funds 


45.468 

Minority shareholders' interest in 


Investments and advances—non- 

consolidated 


consolidated subsidiaries 

14.455 

subsidiaries and others 


20.601 

Stockholders' equity: 


Property, plant and equipment 

346,862 


Common Stock Y60 par value: 


Less accumulated depreciation 

162,242 


Issued—1,681,755,056 shares 

79,088 



184.620 

Capital and Revaluation surpluses 

17,819 

Other assets 


9,827 


Legal Reserve 

Retained earnings both Appropriated 
and Unappropriated 

Less cost of 943,533 shares of 
treasury stock 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT Millions of Yon or approximately 

Thousands of Pounds sterling 

Cross p'ofit 184.826 

Selling, general and administrative expenses 112,148 

Operating profit 72,080 

Other income 9,621 

Other deductions 28,404 

Income before income taxes 53,897 

Provision for income taxes 24,24 6 

Net income before minority interest 29,662 

Minority interest in net income of consolidated subsidiaries 2,638 

Net income _ 27,014 

Depreciation _J4 j330 

Note 1. Basis of financial statements 

The statements Include the accounts of the patent company and of its significant majority-owned subsidiaries, 
whether directly or indirectly controlled, intercompany accounts and significant intercompany transactions have 
been eliminated in consolidation. 

Note 2. income taxes. ’ L 

The companies are sub/ect to a number of taxes based on income which, in the aggregate, result In a normal tax ,. 
rate of approximately 46% The tax regulations permit a credit against such income taxes equivalent to 10% of 
dividends paid in respect of the period. , _ 

The companies provided certain allowances with respect to inventories, doubtful accounts end extraordinary 
depreciation solely for income tax purposes As such allowances exceed the amounts required for a fair presen¬ 
tation of operating results, the excesses, net of the, tax benefits. have been excluded from the statement Of 
income end are shown as appropriated retained earnings. Conversely, provision has been made for Pertain costs, 
principally employee severance benefits, in amounts not currently deductible tor income tax purposes. The 
deferred or prepaid income taxes (net prepayment of V 8,466 million at March 31, 1968 of which Y 1.852 million 
is included in current assets and Y 4.634 million in other assets) resulting there-from will be credited or charged 
to income in the years when such provisions for statement purposes differ froth the amounts used in determining 
taxable income. 

Consolidated Financial Statements ere available tor inspection by the holders Of Bearer Depositary /Tfff/pf* at the offices 

of N. M. Rothschild & Sons. New Court. St. Swithin‘s Lena. London. 6.C.4 end First National City Sank, 34 Moprgate. 

London. E.C.2. , 
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1 year by Surface Mail 

Britain and Ireland £6.10.0 
Outside Britain £7.16.0 or U.S. 619.60 


1 year by Air, 


Europe Airfreight Airmail 

Belgium £9.6.0 £11.6.0 

Denmark 

France 

Germany 

Holland 

Italy 

Portugal 

Switzerland 

Austria £10.6.0 

Greses 

Turkey 

Gibraltar, Malta none £8.11.0 

East Europe £11.6.0 

Finland 

Luxemburg 

Norway 

Spain 

Sweden 

North America 

Canada 629.50 639.40 

Mexico none Max. Pas. 420 

USA 629.60 636.40 

North Africa and Mlddla East 
Iran £10.6.0 £12.6.0 

Iraq 

Israel 

Jordan none 

Lebanon £10,6.0 

Sudan none 

UAR 

West Afrlea 

Cameroon none £13.16.0 

Congo 

Nigeria £10.6.0 

East and Southarn Afrloa and 
Indlap Sub Contlnant ' 


Par East and Paoif le Area 

Burma none £13.16.0 

Hongkong £13.16.0 

Malaya none „ 

Thailand 

Vietnam 

Australia £14.16.0 

China 

Japan 

Haw Zealand 
Philippines 

South and 

Cantral America £13.18.0 

Studant Rata Surface 

Britain ahd 

Rett of World £4.0.0 

USA 619.60 

The Economist Quarterly Index 

Surface 1 

Annual Subscription £1.0.0 

US 62.80 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 
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□LOHAIVI 


“Company in 
good health and 
good heart...” 

Mr. Orlando Oldham 


The Annual General Meeting of Oldham & Son Ltd. took place 
on September rath. Points from the Chairman's Statement : 

This year's figures show that some of our recent spadework is 
beginning to bear some fruit ... we are a healthy Company in 
a growing but changing industry ... in this present economic 
climate it would be foolish to offer too many hostages to fortune, 
but on present showing, 1 expect our advance to continue. 

PARENT COMPANY: results much better'. . . percentage con¬ 
tribution to the Group results shows an encouraging increase. 

AUTOMOTIVE BATTERIES: well placed not only to retain 
our present share of this market but to increase it. 

UNITED BATTERY SERVICES: shows steady progress, is 
profit-making and we confidently expect an increasing return on 
its capital. 

TRACTION: both turnover and profits are improving . . . 
should .exceed last year's results. 

MINING : home business will continue to be valuable into the 
foreseeable future . . . 

Mining export sales were good, and there are continued prospects 
for expansion. 

DIRECT EXPORTS: direct exports of Industrial and Automotive 
Products up by 9 %, and we expect a further increase. 

LICENSING ARRANGEMENTS: We continue our policy of 
establishing manufacturing units in overseas territories in con¬ 
junction with local interests. 

OVERSEAS COMPANIES: continue to make an important con¬ 
tribution to the Group's results. 

FRANCE: In spite of difficult economic conditions, both profits 
and sales improved. 

SOUTH AFRICA : Further advance in all activities, sales and 
profits at record levels. 

INDIA : Sales and profits again increased. 

AUSTRALIA: After disposing of certain Australian interests, 
Directors are satisfied that this is the most suitable pattern for 
. Activities in that country. 


THE FUTURE 

Battery manufacture shows great vitality and versatility. 
New outlets still opening up for the lead-acid battery. We 
retain our enthusiasm tor Tomorrow without losing sight 
of immediate needs. I hope that shareholders wfll feel, with 
me, that the company is in food health and good heart. 


BOBSON HARBWICK LIMITED 


Sir Gtoffny Bwnutt Htportt 


□ Sales and profits for tha year ended 31 st March 1968 havesgaki iScraasid. 

□ Oobsaa Division. Turnover of W. E. & F. Dobson Ltd. showed Itlfght increase over 

the previous year despite the fact that tha sale af hydraulic prop* fall bylOfc. This 
ndacdaa was bora than offset by increases in Dm salts ef paoMlf toof supports 
M in the UJC. art equipnept waa handled bSs year la the 

transport fieldJncludiao "owo^bady*’ tyitqns. containor. Jnpdiino devices and 
taking legs fat traDfei; new dmlopiMiits and blither additions Bf existing 
oqvipmant are Hpoctedto do wall. 

O Richard Simon Division had a more satiittetory year.. The turnover and profits 
have both shown an incra«Bs v Bird exp rt turnew bis bean wall maJtrtelnad. 
Development ef new products In both the Weighing and Drying Dapanmantt hat 
increased and several new products ore now being offered. 

□ Byron Divioion. Profits from the manufreturo of the Petite fyyiwritor showed a 
decrease. This waa mainly due to merttsod costs of production. Changes to the 
typewriter wore made at the beginning of 1968 which will further increase the 
appeal of tho Petite. 

□ Concrete Divfalao experienced a difficult year. The company's policy over tho last 
two years has bean to change prod ’dim from making products to tho customer's 
design to tho manufacture of components designed by tho company. T.6. structural 
components wore introduced to tho building industry two years ago. Tha company's 
naw works at Bishop Auckland in County Durham are expected to opin ia January 
1969. 

□ Kongo Dfviaiop. Salas and profits wars lass than those of the prtviaus financial 
year as a result of 0 temporary reduction in oxport demand. The early part of tho 
present financial year has shown 0 vary large incrapoo in orders received, 
principally from oxport, and tho home market situation romains steady. 

□ Property and Investment Division. Development of the Colwick Industrial Estate 
has continuod with further leasings to industrial tenants. 

□ Current Year. Profits to date are running at about tho same level as for tha 
preceding yoar. Orders for tho first half of the year are satisfactory and. although it 
would bo impradont to forecast profits for the remainder of 1968/69,1 am expecting 
that the Group will hold its own. 


RESULTS FOR 

1994 

tsss 

199$ 

1997 

1999 


COOO's 

COOO's 

CMOS 

COM's 

COM's 

Salas 

7,173 

0.000 

0,563 

10J1S 

11,300 

Profit before tax 

1,010 

1.11s 

072 

1,140 

1,172 

Total not Group ■ toots 

2,113 

3.2S0 

3,002 

6.045 

6.364 

SIB jjli-MlIi.-H Mf . [ A 

1. / . 1 

1 i , 1 !|i | .“ i “ 1 ,|, i| 
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BROMILOW AND 
EDWARDS LTD. 


The 33rd annual general meeting of Bromilow and Edwards 
Limited was held on September 10 in London. Mr. Eric W. Tonge, 
the Managing Director, presided in the absence of the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Coleraine, P.C. (the Chairman). The following is an extract 
from the Chairman's circulated review for the year ended 31st 
March, 1968: 

Once again I am able to report a record year. The Group 
profit before tax amounted to £818,456 which is an increase of 
24J % over last year’s figure of £656,508. 

The Board recommends a final dividend of g.525d per share 
(15 S' %) making a total for the year of is 3.523d per share 
(25!%). This is the maximum permitted increase 

Our European associated Company continues to make 
satisfactory progress. We have not yet, I think, experienced all 
the advantages of devaluation and while we have slightly increased 
the total value of our exports over last year, the individual markets 
show considerable variation. Given more normal trading 
conditions in African and Eastern markets, we should continue 
to increase our exports. , 

Total turnover for the year shows an increase of nearly 
£1,000,000. Sales for the first four months of the current year 
have maintained the high level achieved during the corresponding 
period of the year under, review, and subject to unforeseen 
circumstances I have no reason to suppose that this year's results 
will be other than satisfactory. ^ ^ 

The report was adopted and resolutions giving effrrt to a 
itfor-a scrip issue were approved. 




the economist September 14, 1968 
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FURTHER PROFIT GROWTH AHEAD 

SIR BRIAN MOUNTAIN, Bt., Chairman of Bernard Sunley Investment Trust Limited, makes 
the following remarks to shareholders in the Report for the year ended 31st March, 1968. 

During the year certain low yielding investments held by Group and Associated 
Companies were sold and the proceeds applied in reduction of relatively high 
cost borrowings with consequential improvement to our profit earning 
-position. Our current development programme is comparatively small but is 
showing excellent results. The profits of our building companies at £364,955 
were almost twice the figure for the previous year and were arrived at after 
charging £225,000 to cover all known losses on the Horseferry Road contract 
for the year to 31st March 1968. 

Over the past few years we have been very selective in the new developments 
we have undertaken and we have been engaged in reorganising our property 
investment portfolio, improving the profitability of our trading operations and 
consolidating the Group’s financial position generally. The results can now be 
seen in terms of increased profits. Having regard to the position as it exists 

^ today and subject to any unforeseen contingencies the 
Directors expect the profit for the year to 31st March 
1969 to show a further material improvement. 


INVEITMIMT 

TRUST 


The full Report and Accounts can be obtained from the Secretary, 
Berkeley Square House , Berkeley Square , London, fV.I. 


BERNARD SUNLEY INVESTMENT TRUST LTD 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service Is widely used by Government 
departments, economists stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to data - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies are analysed m the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sactionalised - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings. 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4 0 0 A single copy £110 
A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p a All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world The issue of Industrial Profile 
and Assets covering the period 
April*June 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Publications Department 
The Economist 

26 St James's Street London SW1 
Telephone 01*930 6166 


“ Bagehot—on nearly all matters—is streets ahead of his time and 
therefore a most valuable source-book for all students of the social, 
political and economic scene.” 

Bernard Hollowood , Punch 

44 The Bagehot Processional—somewhat like the Grand March m 
Aida—continues triumphantly. Few of the great Victorians have 
been so splendidly served as he has been in this edition of his 
Collected Works. These latest volumes, as admirably presented and 
annotated as before . . .” 

John Raymond , The Financial Times 

The Collected Works of 
WALTER BAGEHOT 

Edited by Norman St. John-Stevas 
THE HISTORICAL ESSAYS 
Volumes III and IV 

Price £7.0.0 for the two volumes, post free by surface mail to any part 
of the world except the USA and Philippines where an edition published 
by the Harvard University Press is available. A leaflet describing the 
complete works is available on request. 

The Collected Works of Walter Bagehot are obtainable direct from : 
Book Department, The Economist, 25 St. James’s St, London, SWi. 
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APPOINTMENTS 



Economists 

Opportunities with Ford 


Ford offers an outstanding opportunity in the 
European environment for men of ability to 
obtain a broader outlook and to work in a stimu¬ 
lating atmosphere where there is scope for 
development and advancement. Two opportuni¬ 
ties are now available to join the Economics 
Department. , 

PROJECT LEADER - the position requires an 
economist with experience in industry and a 
keen interest in the assessment of economic and 
-market trends’, and the implications Of wider 
economic development. He should have good 
knowledge of Econometrics and be able to 
design and write analytical papers on a wide 
variety pf subjects, 

ECONOMIST - the position offers excellent 
scope for a,younger economist from any country 
in Europe who wishes to be engaged in activities 
involving a]ppl<bd economics ’ana mathematical 
statistics. Experience in+ndustry or in an Econo¬ 


mics Research Institute would be advantageous 

Candidates should be able to speak English 
fluently. A second European language is 
desirable, * 

The department is located in Warley, Essex, 
England, within easy distance of London. Salary 
will be very competitive and negotiated on the 
basis of the experience and potential of the 
applicant. 

Please write giving age and details of experience 
and education to 
S F Thompson 
Room 50/ 

ford Motor Comptony Ltd 

Warley, Brentwood, Essex. England 
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APPOINTMENTS 


E. P1.D1 C> 

mmm 1 power wevelApmeit consultants 

iwHff applications from Graduates pith Qualifications as under tor : 

ECONOMIC eiaWEERKG STUDIES 

(a) eNamEEFHitG graduate 

with Econotafc Specialisation 

(b) ECONOMICS GRADUATE 

with Mathematical Specialisation 

These appointments are offered to Graduates with suitable 
postgraduate experience for studies in Projects in this 
’ country and overseas for which we have been appointed 
Consultants. Salary commensurate with age, qualifications 
and experience. Luncheon Club. Membership 6f Balfour, 
Beatty Group Pension Fund. 

Apply: Personnel Manager (PER/916), 

Balfour, Beatty & Co. Limited, 

Bow Beds House, Bread Street, London, EC4. 

L— .■■■■■■■■ .i E. P. D. C.. 


The University of 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER. 13 

Assistant Lecturer in 
Government 

Applications invited tor this poet 
which is offered without regard to 
special Held of Interest Salary 
rente p.a.: £1,105 to £1,340 

FSSU.’ Overseas candidates may 
apply by airmail letter In first 

instance,, giving three referees. 

Particulars and application forms 
(returnable by October 2nd) 

obtainable from the Registrar. 

Quote ret, 165/68/E 


University of Aston in 
Birmingham 

Department of Industrial 
Administration 

ASSISTANT LECTURER IN STATISTICS 

Application are invited Irom candidates 
who hold a good honours degree in a 
social science subject (economics, sociology, 
psychology) with statistics as a major area 
of study. AA .interest in the Industrial 
application* of statistics would be an 
advantage. 


Salary Satie : f 1,105 to £1,340. 

Further details and forms of application 
may be obtained from the Staff Officer 
(Ref. No. 632/20). The University of 
Acton in Birmingham, Qosta Green, 
Birmingham 4, to whom applications 
should be forwarded within 14 days of, 
the appearanoe of this advertisement 


University of Durham 

DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS SCHOOL 

Lecturer in Management 
Accounting 

Applications are Invited for the 
above post from graduate account¬ 
ants with Industrial experience 
who can accept the challenge of 
teaching their subjects tes ll.se. 
and^iKMt-experlence management 

This post would be of interest to 
accountants in industry who are 
considering a teaching appointment 
In a University Business School 
as help will be given in obtaining 
training In management teaching. 

The eatery will be In the range 
£1.470—£2,630 together with mem¬ 
bership oi the FBSU scheme. 


Further particulars and an appli¬ 
cation form may be obtained from 
the Registrar and Secretary, Uni¬ 
versity of Durham. Old Shire Hall, 
Durham. The olodng date for 
educations le September 30. 


Economist 

AN ECONOMIST is required by 
Accountancy Tutors Limited. The 

f iost Involves tutorial duties, lect ur¬ 
ns, preparation of study material, 
research’ and analytical work. 

An honours deree in economics or 
statistics is the minimum qualifi¬ 
cation Salary according to age 
and experience, but not less than 
£1,250 p.a. Opportunities exist in 
the company for rapid promotion 
and a corresponding rise in salary 

Applications to the Directoi of 
Studies, 10 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
London, WC2. Telephone 01-242 
2060 or 01-405 4066. 


i INSTITUTE OF RACE RELATIONS 
I requires reliable, well educated young 
I secretary to assist with publications unri 
; general office work. Apply to Miss Finder. 
| 36 Jermyn Street, SWI. 


Confederation of 
British Industry 

The Economic Directorate has a 
vacancy for a statistical assistant 
The work consists of advising CBI 
member companies on sources and 
interpretation of Industrial and 
economic statistics, and helping in 
the statistics! aspects of economic 
research. There will be oppor¬ 
tunities to assist In the formulation 
of industry’s views on statistical 
policy. 

The post would suit someone 
with statistical experience or 
training to about the level of 1 
Port II of the examination of the 
Institute of Statisticians. Salary 
will depend on qualifications and- 
experience. 

Apply, with curriculum vitae, to. 
Mr D. R. Glynn. Confederation of 
British Industry, 21 Tothlll Street. 
London, 8W1. 


University of Glasgow 

Lectureship in Town and Regional 
Planning 

Applications are invited for a Lectureship 
in the Department of Town and Regional 
Planning. The salary scale is £1.470 to 
£2.630 per annum and the initial salary 
will be fixed according to expeHence and 
qualifications. 

Applicants should hold qualifications in * 
planning or in a related subject; and 
must have had practical experience of 

teaching knare search 1A the planning fltld, 
and should be prepared to take up the 
appointment by October, 1068. 


MAXWELL ..STAMP ASSOCIATES LIMITED 
is looking for an ambitious and able 
Junior economist with a good degree to 
undertake interesting and diversified work, 

in view of the increasing number of 
assignments overseas, languages and a 
readiness to travel are great advantages, 

MSA advises governments, industrial 
companies and banks and produces reports 
on a wide variety of topics. Our work is 
expanding rapidly and the opportunities 
are considerable. 

We also have a vacancy for A part-time 
statistical assistant and a part-time 
assistant to our librarian. Applications to 
Mr Stamp. MSA, Moor House, London 
Wall. BC2. Telephone 01-62g 6641. 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


STATISTICS 
MADE EASY- 

Stirling it the beginning, and pro¬ 
ceeding by easy stifles to thorough 
comprehension ang mattery of 
latest concepts and techniques. No 
previous knowledge of statistics 
necessary. 

A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 

(20 lessons, 20 exercises) 

prepared by The National Extension 
College. Cambridge to help busi¬ 
nessmen and others who need to 
understand or use statistics. This 
course ft much ahead of its time, 
both in advanced teaching tech¬ 
niques and use of progressive 
statistical concepts. The course is 
self-contained end the tuition 
thorough. 

The National Extension College is 
a distance teaching 'and research 
organisation controlled by an 
Educational Trust. It has estab¬ 
lished valid standards in corres¬ 
pondence education, by using 
highly qualified active teachers 
and lecturers' home study aids of 

E roven effectiveness, and by com¬ 
ining courses with face-to-face 
tuition wherever possible. 

OTHER NEC COURSES 

include Business Mathemftlc* 
introduction to Computer {1. Com¬ 
puter Science (with practical ses¬ 
sions) ; courses for professional 
business qualifications (AOS or 
ACCS); practical radio; new mathe¬ 
matics ; full range of Beginners, 
GCE O and A Level courses Kind, 
languages with tapes, sciences, 
sociology). 

For information and prospectus 
write : Educational Director, 


■ fyO NATIONAL ■ 

■ Hgl EXTENSION I 

H COLLEGE. ■ 

I lSl»l CAMBRIDGE I 

hi m -mm m m ■! 

HOTELS OVERSEAS 


Sevenoaks School 

vo fiwi tire Department of 
Economics and Business Studies 
There are 96 boys in the 6th form 
studying either “A” or “S” level 
economics or "A" level business 
studies. Applicants with quollfloa- 
tlons or experience in buiineas 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees of the University 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryship. 
Law. Costing. Banking, insurance, 
Marketing, Q.C.E. ana many (non-exam.) 
courses In business subjects including the 
Stockbrokers' and Stockjobbers' course. 

S prite today for details or advice, stating 
Jects In which interested, to : 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept. 092), St. Albans. 

or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. 

London, EC4. Tel.: 01-248 6674. 

(Founded 191 QA _ 

Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O.O.E. "O" and 
"A" (all Boards) London Unlv., 

B.Sc Boon.. B.A.. BjSc.. Uj.B.. alio 
Diplomas, Certificates, Bar. Bankers, 
Secretarial, Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free from 
E. W. Shaw Fletcher. C.B.E., LL.B., 
Dept. P.17 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Eat. im> 


BUSINESS & 
PERSONAL 


33% CAPITAL GROWTH In 5 months 
Mutual Fund based Nassau. No taxes. 
Accept deposits excess 61,000. Ideal for 
those outside UK currency restrictions. 
Dynamic Management. Box 8341, 
Triservlce. 4 pi. Cirque, 1204 Oeneva, 
Switzerland. 


AS A MATTER OF COURSE 
Trlcker’s employ the most skilled 
craftsmen to make some of the most 
sought-after shoes In the world, bench 
- made, hand lasted from the finest 
leathers, for superb comfort and perfect 

67 Jermyn Street, SWI and 
20 Eldon Street, EC2 

How to make your first 

£ 100 , 000 ! 

Invest In property. Learn where to find 
bargains, what to buy, haw to finance. 

For free information write to Dept. 43/A1. 
Property News Letter, ll Ooodge Street, 
London, Wl. 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 83 to 85 


must nave nau practical experience m 

teaching knare search lfi the planning field, 
and should be prepared to take up the 
appointment by October, 1968. 

Applications (8 copies), giving a 
statement ef qualifications ana experience 

persons to whom referenBajnay be made, 
particulars may be obtains*-/? ‘ 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretory of the University Court. 


FOLLOW THE SUN to the 
HOTEL DONA FILIPA, Algarve, Portugal. 

The Hotel, set in. pine woods, overlooks a wide 
sandy bench- There is a superb 18-hole golf course 
(9 holes until September) and a heated swimming 
pool. 131 bedrooms with private bath. £35 V form 
/deduction for a two-week stay. 

What a wonderful way to weather the winter. 

Inquiries to SI Piccadilly. Wl. Tel: 01-4891846 
or tb your travel agent.- 
A HOTEL IN THE TRUST HOUSES GROUP. 









Electric 

CALCULATING MACHINE 
Model AM-601 
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Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the $pine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should 
be sent not to The Economist, but to— 

Eesibimf Limited (Dept E) 

Eardliy Mouse,'4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W8, PARkQ686 (3 lines) 

Capias of tbs Index «• «*IMc tffr Ml l*lconai^ 2 J St WsSuSWl. 



In 1966, we anticipated the Jantwy *67 lows and the 
recovery that followed. We were prepared for the subse¬ 
quent February decline, and advised of later substantially 
higher prices during April-Iune. In May and June, we 
wained of coming big collapse in prices to August- 
September levels, the subsequent rise, and the decline 
during first quarter 1968. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years 

You may be interested in our long term-price projections 
on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa... 
For further details kindly write us on your cotpormte 
letterhead Cmreatlv .ervlna a lumber of the worid’i 
lar gest corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements." 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

SabiMiwy tf Industrial CsflMieWty Cerp. 
122 East 4 2nd St.,NmY«ic, N.Y. 10017 
(abl. Mdmc K0N00MM. 


35th Year World-Wide Service 


6 Car fleet 


brings its own 
economy•> 


RING ROOTES 
061*834 6677 
































JAPAN' CONTINUING ITS 
ECONOMIC iGROWTH 

In which long-term industrial financing by the Long-Term Credit 
Bank of Japan, with hinds derived from the issuance of bank 
debentures, is playing an important role. 

Contact us whenever you want to enter into business connections 
with Japanese firms And you will profit from our broad know! 
edge and rich experience of long-term financing in Japan 


"* LONG-TERM CREDIT BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

Heod OH ce Otemarh Tokyo Japan Cable Addrcu ITOBANK TOKYO 

New York Repiountol ve Off ce ^0 Evchanqe Place New York N Y 10005 USA 



International Banking 
with a Human Touch 

Bank of Kobe with its head office located in the international port city of 
Kobe, has a long history of satisfying foreign investors and businessmen for 
all kinds at requirements connected with international banking 
With a world-wide network of facilities, the Bank is ready to offer you 
prompt and friendly service whenever needed 

BANK »KOBE 

158 Branches throughout Japan 
London Branch 9? Cheap*ide London E C 2 
New York Agency 40 Wall Street-New York N Y 10005 



NEW YORK’S 

n HOTEL 
$ARLTLE 

^ , Stf/cfom mutations 
for loti transient 
and residential 
orea^anry. 
yin J uferl 

restaurants. 


MADISON AVENUE AT 76th SI 
NEW YORK, N Y 10021 
< CABLE THECARLYLF 
1 NEWYORK 

TELEX • 620692 


Want to 
invest in 
Victoria? 

asktheCM 

The Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd is right here in London to 
help and advise you Not only in Victoria, but all over Australia and 
New Zealand commercial and industrial growth is rapidly taking 
place and prospects for the future are excellent We are specialists 
in the economies of both countries and our nominee and informa¬ 
tion services have been designed t6 provide every assistance to 
non-resident investors Phone* call or write in 
for our book Nominee and Investment Ser¬ 
vices or come and see us personally 
OVEH 100 TEAM OF BAMXDfp SERVICE 

THE COMftKEKGUSi BJLNK OF 
AUSTRALIA LIMITED 


C. 1 L A 
w* 


Main London Oftee: 12 Old Jewry, 

E.C.2. Tol: MET 8761 Tolox 226S2 
WoDtEndBnndi: MPteeadUly/W.l. 

Over 809 Offices throughout Auetrelie, New Zeelend end London 


HANK 


Newspaper Authorlaod m Second Class Mail Post Office Dept Ottawa Printed in England by Electrical Praia Limited (Web-ONset Divisio n ) Ha rlow 
by The Economist Newspaper Ltd, at 22 St James a Street London s w l Telephone 01-030 BIBB Postage on this Issue UK M Overseas Bid 
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High Low 


Price, Chang* Yield Prices, 1968 

Sept. , on Sept. 

II, 1988 week II High Low 


Price, Ching« 

Sept. oh 

II, 1968 week 


Banks ft Other Financial 
Algemene Bk. %259 

Amsterdam-Rot. FI.58- 

Ault, t N.Z. Bk. 87/6 

B. da Soc. Gen. Fr.B.3 

B. of America 178*4 

B. of Ireland 160/0 

B. of Montreal £7'* 

B. of N.S. Wales 84/- 

B. of Scotland 98/- 

B. Bruxelles Fr.B.3 

B. da Paris P.B. Fr.l9J 

Barclays 83/9 

Barclays DCO 66/3 

BOLSA . 53/—* 

Bowmaker 14/4'. 

Can. Imp. Com. £9*«s 

Chartered Bank 77/9 

Charterhouse Grp. 74/3 

Chase Manhattan <80 

Commerzbank D.275 

Credit Comdal. Fr. 121 

Credit Fancier Fr£4l 

Credit Suisse Fr.SJ 

Creditanstalt %25C 

Deutsche Bank D.328 

Dresdner Bank D.305 

First Nat. City $73’* 

Hambros 52/3 

Hill, Samuel 25/9 

Hongk’g. B Sh. £11 

Keyser Ullmann 79/- 

Klelnwort Ben. 41/- 

Kredletbank Fr.B.I 

Kundenkredlt D.I87 

Lambert L*lnd. Fr.B.I 

Lloyds 66/- 

Lombard Banking 38/3 

Manuf's Hanover Trust <62** 
Martins 32/- 

Medlobanca L.76,! 

Mercantile Cred. 32/4*i 

Mercury Secs. 155/- 

Mldlano 77/- 

Mlnster Asset. 14/3* 

Montague Trust 66/- 

Morgan Guaranty <1I7*i 

Nat. 3 Grlndlays 65/- 

Nat. Austra. <AI 3 

Nat. Com. Grp. 19/7*1 

Nat. West. 75/- 

Norsk. Credltbk. %I42 

Royal Canada £10*. 

Schroder, 90/6* 

Sodete General Fr.B.I 

Standard Bank 89/6 

Suez Fr.37l 

Swiss Bank Fr.S.3 

Union Bank Fr.S.3 

Union Discount 73/- 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 25/6 


Insurance 
Allianz Verslch. 
Ass. Generali 
Comm. Union 
Eagle Star 
Eqult. B Law Life 
Gen. Accident 
Guardian 
Legal B General 
Nat. Nedrlandn. 
Pearl 
Phoenix 
Prudential ‘A' 
Royal 

Royal Exchange ■ 
Sun Alliance 
TiliHo Mar. B F. 
Teklb Marine 
Vehicle B Gen. 
Zurich,Ins. 


77/9 

+ 1- 

74/3 

-'/- 

<80 

+1 • 

D.275*. 

+9 

Fr. 121 


Fr348 

+7 

Fr.SJ560 

-r 10 

%250 


6.328 7 

3 2 

D.305 5 

+4 5 

<73*. 

+ *4 

52/3 

+ 3/9 

25/9 

+ 2/6 

£11 


79/- 

+5/9 

41/- 

-6d 

Fr.B.6470 

+20 

D.I87 

+2 

Fr.B.I 170 

-1 32 

66/- 

2/- 

38/3 

•1 I'sd 

! <62** 

+ *4 

32/- 

1/3 

L.76,570 

+20 

32/4*. 

+3d 

155/- 

-9/- 

77/- 

-4/3 


Fr.B.I 3,750 +50 
89/6 +9d 

Fr.376-9 +10 0 
Fr.S.3370 +105 
Fr.S.5205 -155 
73 1- +9d 

25 6 —6d 


'EPewesdee, Etc, 


ZB/I's (5/9 AUM Breweries 19/3 -7‘sd 41 

ft -J* : 

m JJ/W &»*«.E.B5,,, W f4 


Stpck Prices and Yields compiled with help from 
«Id dividend, ‘ || '«*» dapltallsatlon, I? fix right 
yMds ellow fertax alts. 3d. In C 


Mastrs. Vickers da Coi 
*• t fi* ell. (*) 


860 600 

T ft 

ft T 

44*s 36*4 

78/6 6l/4*i 

171/3 89/- 

47/- 31/- 

2l/4*t 16/6 

12/- 9/- 


2875 2050 

33*4 2B*4 

2500 1500 

131-9 80-2 

719 575 

(70 155 

241 (20 

£24 £I6*i 


I76S Bl’i 

221 109*4 

(77 l» 

r & 

15 9! 55 




Dortmund Union 
Guinness 
Helneken 
IDV 

Kirin Breweries 
Nat. Distillers 
Scottish B Newc. 
Sth. African Br. 
Truman, Hsnbry. 
Watney, Mann 
Whitbread 'A* 


Building B Building Mm 
Assoc. Portland 72/ 

BPB Industries 35/ 

Cementation 13/ 

Clments Lafarge Fr. 

Clmlteries Brlq. Fr. 

R. Cousin 21/ 

Eng. Chins Clays 44/ 

Int. Paints 661 

Itilcementl L.2 

J. Laing ‘A’ 20/ 

London Brick 22/ 

Marley Tile 28/ 

Redlend Hldgs. 22/ 

Rugby Portland 26/ 

Tarmac 61/ 

Taylor Woodrow 401 

Venasta 7/9 

G. Wlmpey 54/ 

Catering, Hotels, Etc. 
Assoc Brit. Pic. 43j 

ATV 'A' 38/ 

Butlln’s 5/9 

CBS <41 

Fortes 'A' 30/ 

Granada ‘A* 64/ 

Grand Metrop. IB/ 

Lyons ‘A’ 93/ 

Mecca A' 16/ 

Trust Houses 20/ 


Chemicals 

ANIC 

Albright B W. 
Amer. Cyansmld. 
Badlsch* Anllln 

Bayer 

CIBA (Buie) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Flaons 

General Anllln* 
Hoechst 

Moffmn-La Roche 
ICI 

Laporte Indi. 
Monsanto 
Montecstlnl-Edli, 
Norsk Hydro. 
Pfizer 

Rhone Poulenc 
Solvay ‘A’ 

St. Gobaln 
Takeds Chemical 


Coal 3 Stael 
Arbed 
Bethlehem 
Broken Hill Pty. 
Dentin Ingwy. 
Flnslder 
Fried. Krupp 
Gelwnkfrmener 
Grapgesberg 


RtwlMtahl 
ThyssenHeett* 
tigkie Kuhlmsn, 

!near 1 , 

Uptnor 


fHfMMlinp 1 


D.2I0 

-*. 

3-1 

Fr .5.8800 

+30 

1-2 

<79*4 

+ 1*4 

.3-0 

<162 

+ !*• 

3 1 

56/9 

-3/6 

3 7 

<25>v 

-‘4 

1-6 

D.269-5 

-0-4 

17 

Fr.S. 144,100+ 4*200 

0 5 

70/9 

’V 9 

3 5 

45/6 

-js 

2 9 

27/6* 

-26 

1-1 

L. 1073 

-7 

5 1 

r 

+2*. 

SO 

Fr.157'6 

+4.6 

4-9 

Fr.B.28S5 

+75 

4 2 

Fr 136.7 

-13 

3 8 

Y.264 

+ 12 

2 8 

Fr. 82605 

+5 • 

48 

<29S k 

+4. 

5-4 

IA.2+30 

+0 90 

... 

Fr.96J 

+2-3 

6 5 

L.S68 5 

-7-5 

7-1 

%I63V 

+ l’s 

6-1 

%24J 

+ IS 

2 5 

& 


3 7 

%l«9». 

+64. 

If 

H. 117-8 

.+2-6 

3-4 


+1 ■ 

4*i; 


+3 

3*9 

%206 

+6 . 

&I30-9 

+1-0. 1 

5 7 

7/- 


3t 

|40*s i 
FrAl.9 

+’t 

-«Nt 

60 

. 4-B 



Ippd TheWn Boston Corporation. Yield in 
data, (a) Interim ibide reduced,** pi 


'fcnekitt to .on tontow >q a p W 
•ted. jThpnat r e d em ptio n 
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Prices, 1941 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



fltodn 

Sept. 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 

r. 

Express Dry. *A‘ 

Fitch Lovell 

Gelg y 

11. 1948 

weak 

II 

B 

ill 

1% 

Pr.S.4880 

-2*4d 

3-9 

2 5 

0 6 

93". 

45H 

General Foods 

883 

+1 

29 

42*. 

24 

General Mills 

S38 , 4 

-»4 

21 

se 

$t 

Glaxo 

Heinz 

X 

~6d 

+•4 

1- 9 

2- 3 

98/4*. 

1770 

31/- 

Horlkks 

38/- 

-4* ad 

3*9 

1314 

L’Oreal 

Fr.1745 

+40 

0 9 

11,050 

4401 

Mott. 

L64I0 

-40 . 


3480 

1910 

Nestle 

pr.5.3150 

+70 

Ve 

147 

135 1 

Perrier 

Pr.150 

-4 


100'. 

81*4 

Procter Gamble 

193*4 

+*4 

2 6 

45/4 

29/- 

Ranks-Hovls 

sr 

+ l*ad 

4-1 

55/3 

36/- 

Recklct 8 Colm. 

-1/6 

29 

10/4 


Ron Group 

lO/l’a 

-l6d 

2 0 

8050 

Sandoz 

Pr.SJQSO 

+100 

1 4 

24/- 

17/10*1 

Schweppes 

23/6 

-3d 

3 2 

21/- 

12/4*1 

Spiders 

19/9 

- I/I’s 

3 5 

39/4 

32/9 

fare 8 Lyle 

34/6 


5 8 

20/- 

13/4*. 

Unlgaw 

Unilever 

18/7's 

3-9 

84/- 

43/9 

76/3 

252/6 

1 1/3 

1-9 

9 

191/3 

Unilever NV. 

+ 1/3 

2-6 

17/6 

United Biscuits 

47/- 

-4d 

1-7 

24/7** 

17/9*4 

Motors, Aircraft 
Assoc. Englnrg. 

25/6 

+ I0’sd 

3 1 

K 

JT 

BLMC 

Boeing 

13/8*4 

554*1 

-4d 

^ 2*4 

3 7 

45*« 

36*. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

543*. 

-*. 

2 7 

49*. 

48*4 

Chrysler 

967*4 

+2*. 

3 0 

134 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.120 

+2 


917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

%843 

+8 

2-1 

37/6 

22/1*. 

Dewty Group 

a/3 

-1/3 

2-9 

57/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 

sw 

+2/3 

2 8 

3014 

2473 

Flat 

L.275B 

15 

4 2 

Et 

» 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

30/3 

$46*« 

+ 9d 

- 1*4 

3 4 
2-1 

a; 

8f 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 
Goodyear 

X 


3-4 

2-6 

58/3 

19/9 

T 

Hawker Slddeley 

65/9 

+2/7*. 
+2/6 ' 

37 

47/- 

Honda (EDR) 

43/- 

2-4 

211 

Komatsu 

Yiio 

+21 

3 6 

59*. 

40*4 

Lockheed 

954 

+'. 

... 

SC 

43/4*. 

14 

J, Lucas 

Massey Ferguson 
McDonnell Douglas 

vi~\ 6*« 

+7/6 

+ *4 

2 5 

57*. 

44*4 

$47*4 

+ 1*. 


894 

696 

Mlchelin *8* 

Fr.839 

+22 

V ■ 5 

276 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.275 

+ 14 

3-3 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Pi r*lll-Spa 

Fr.145-1 

+B-9 

4 1 

4230 

3210 

L.349I 

+30 

3 2 

54/- 

42/1*. 

Rolls-Royce 

49/- 

... 

4 6 

10/9 

5/4 

Rooms Mtra. ‘A’ 

B/iO’s 

+3d 


& 

X’ 

Smiths Indust. 
Steyr-Dmler-Peh. 

2B/I0*. 

+ 1/4*. 

+ 3 

2-7 

2 6 

382 

248 

Toyota Motors 

T.382 

+ 13 

2-1 

82*. 

59 

United Aircraft 

$62*. 

+ !’• 


439*. 

289 

280 

103 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 


-3 

+7 

3 5 
12 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

21/- 

-1/1*. 

2 6 

18/6 

M/3 

Wllmot-Breeden 

17/3 

-3d 

3-2 



Office Equip.. Photo. 



243 

84 

Canon Camera 

Y.244 

1 19 

2 5 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$79*4 

’• 

1 4 

304 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.303 

126 

2 5 

1748 

1206 

Gevaart Photo. 

Fr.B.f682 

(26 

3 0 

81/3 

41/3 

Geftetnir ’A' 


1-2/9 

15 

300 

3905 

161 

Nippon Optical 

+ 16 

2 0 

2789 

Olivetti Prlv. 

L3I25 

+ 16 

2 7 

& 

3, 

Ootid 

Xerox 

3 

4 3d 
•16*. 

3 5 

0 6 

sw 


Paper 8 Publishing 




w- 

Bowater Paper 

50/3 

-9d 

5-0 

23- 

15/- 

SC 

British Printing 

I9/I0*i 

4 I'ad 

3 8 

2k 

Bunzl Pulp 8 P. 
Crown Zeller. 

& 

-3d 

1-7 

42 

35/3 

24/7*. 

DRG 

32/9 

“1/- 

4 1 

?/''• 

15/4 

Int. Publishing 

17/4*. 

5 2 

114 

4/10*. 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

9/l's 

-3d 

IS 

26*. 

IP. 

fC.25 

+•4 

... 

55*4 

40 

McGraw Hill 

$45 

+3 

1-6 

29/- 

16/6 

News of the Wld. 

28/6 

+3d 

5-6 

30/- 

21/4 

S. Pearson 

% 

47/3 

+ 1/6 

3-2 


23/3 

34/6 

Penguin Pub. 
fteed Freer 

~9d 

1-7 

5-3 

44/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith 'A 1 

43/9 

+9d 

4 1 

s 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

27/7*. 

+3d 

5-1 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

42/6 

-»/- 

3 2 

N/3 

7 f 

CapCTlf Counties 

10/- 

— I0*sd 

3 5 


Cfty Centre Prp. 

*/9 

+3d 

3 2 

n/3 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hnmmersns. *A' 

79 h - 

+3/3 

3-8 

74/- 

3. 

72/9 

23/l*i 

-9d . 

14 

25/9 

Land Securities 

-6d 

2 9 

34/l's 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F’hold. 

34/10*. 

-4*sd 

5 3, 

12/4 

7/1*. 

Led. March. Sea. 

126 

+ 1/6*4 

+ 5Hd 

3-2 

a/J 

14/6 

Metropolitan Eat 8 Pty 20/4*. 

2 9 

26/9 

16/9 

X 

St. Martini 

24/7's* 

... 

3 6 

Si- 

Sec Covent Gdn. 

19/l's 

+4*sd 

(2 6) 

S. G. Immobile!res. 

L.MI-75 

-3 

43 

42/6 

«/» 

Stock Converse. 

59/6 

+3d 

0-9 

33 


Airlines 8 Shipping 




24*4 

American Airlines 

I26** 

+ !'• 

... 

44/- 

15/- 

Anglo Nornass 

40/- 


1-3 

36/6 

33/1*. 

Brit. 8 Comm. 

35/9 

-9d 

3-4 

20/10*1 

Il/I*. 

Cammed Laird 

20/9 

+ 1/- 

3-0 

40/- 

11/4*. 

Cunard 

38/3 

-3 d 

3-9 

49/4*. 

^aa/'o** 

Furness Withy 
Harland 8 Wolff 

49/1*. 

+ 1/10*. 

+0 

Sfe ' 


19/1 *. 

+ I0*sd 

... 

: io 

Japan Air Lines 

KLM 

Y.I490 

-50 

2 0 

415 * 

4 4ET-S 

H.-I83 

+2-2 

3 1 

116 

<410% 

Lufthansa 

r 

HI*. 

+2 

... 

St. 

se 

Ocaan Steamship 

Pan American 

+ '4 

4-8 

1-8 

47/- 

28/9 

P. 8 O. Dcfd. 

45/3 

-1/9 

4-4 

& 


Swan. Hunter 

Swlosir (Bearer) 

33/9 

Fr.5.634 

+6d 

+4 

4-2 

3-4 


35 

TWA 

$39 

+ 1*4 

2-6 


34*. 

United Airlines 

|38*s 

+ !*■ 

... 


Prices, 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Chang* 

Yield 



Stocks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 

Btorre 

II. INS 

week 

11 

699 

438 

Bljenkorf 

%52'» 

+5 

2-7 

30/1*1 

21/1 *a 

Boots Pure Drug 

im* 

+3d 

$-4 

Sfi” 

20/1*. 

Brit. Home Strs. 

27/10*. 

+3d 

3-6 

19/- 

British Shoe 

23/6 

-2/- 

4-2 

29/6 

a? 

22/3 

29/7*. 

Montague Burton 
Debenhami 

28/- 

39/1*. 

+ 1/6 
+2/6 

3-5 

5-1 

155 

Galerles Lafayette 

Fr.160 1 

-3-6 

2-1 

565 

274 

Galerlas Precdos 

r 


3-4 

67/6 

49/3 

Grattan Ware. 

'f2/9 

2 3 

37H 

26*4 

G. T. A. A P. 

$31 

IS 

5-2 

66/9 

49/4*. 

GUS ‘A* 

65/- 

—7*«d 

2-9 

29/7*. 

20/1 *. 

House of Fraser 

31/- 

+1/4*. 

4-4 

3325 

2208 

Innovation 

Fr.B.3440 

+ 115 


T' 

11/9 

Inc. Stores 

17/9 

%880 

-3d 

3-2 

461 

Karstadt 

+ 10 

2-0 

694's 

385 

Keufhof 

%695 

+8 

2 3 

1173 

826 

La Redoute 

Fr.1200 

+ 35 

1-5 

400*4 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.373 75 

~2*. 

2 1 

59/10*. 

37/6 

Marks A Spencer 

St! 01 * 

$38's 

SA.4-65 

+ I/P. 

2-7 

38 

5 36 

22H 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

+h 

0 31 

2-7 

182*1 

160 

Neckerman 

%I73 

+9-5 

3-5 

367 

271 1 

Nouvelies Gals. 

Fr.366 

+16 

1-1 

222/6 

107/6 

O.K. Bazaars ‘A’ 

205/- 

-15/- 

1-9 

178 

125 

Prlneemps 

Fr. 1-43 

+5 

3 6 

41/6 

26/- 

Provld. Clothe. 

$ ili* 


2-7 

72’* 

56*. 

Sears Roebuck 

+ IH 

2-1 

22/7*. 

30/4*. 

11/8*4 

Tesco Stores 

26/9 

-6d 

0 9 

14 /- 

United Drapery 

30/1 •» 

-3d 

4 7 

20/9*4 

16/3 

Woolworth 

19/11*4 

-2'sd 

5-0 



Taxtllee. Clothing 




92 7 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.92-0 

+2-8 

3 9 

50*s 

25*4 

Burlington 

S43*a 

+ T . 

3 3 

23/l's 

I3/I0'i 

Carrington A D. 
Coats. Pent. 

21/10’s 

-I0>.d 

3 4 

70/- 

34/9 

53/3 

65/- 

-9d 

4 1 

7 

Courtaulds 

33/4*. 

1 1/6 

3 5 

9/4*i 

Eng. Calico 

9/6*4 

i-Hd 

5 5 

48/- 

40/- 

Snla Viscose Priv. 

k 

+9d 

3 8 

65*. 

37*4 

Stevens, J. P. 

+2 

3 8 

102 

71 

Teijin 

Y.99 


6 1 

155 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I55 

+ 16 

4-8 

20/9 

10/10*. 

Viyella Int. 

West Riding W. 

20/3 

+ l'.d 

3-7 

74/9 

48/- 

74/6 

+ 1/- 

4 8 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

14/10*. 

+3d 

(") 

148/9 

9/1*. 

34/9 

sjfe 

Brit. Amer. I ob. 
Carreras ‘B’ 

144/9 

9/1*. 

+ 3^d 

2 9 
4-5 

17/- 

Gallaher 

30/7*. 

+ I'ad 

5-2 

120/- 

70/1*. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

114/6 

157/6 

-3d 

4 2 

I35/6** 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

+22/6 

1-3 


Utilities/Rail. 


64*4 

48*. 

WUIIU8B/ I%8II9 

Canadian Pacific 

$C.64»4 

+2*. 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.7I0 

+ 14 

7-0 

880 

695 

Chugoku 

Y.880 

+ 17 

5 7 

35*. 

32 

Cons. Edison 

$33*. 

--*4 

5 3 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2670 

-40 

4 9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I736 

+ 12 

5-8 

710 

680 

Kantal Elec. P. 

Y.704 

1-4 

7-1 

507 

312 

R.W.E. 

%500 

+8 

3 0 

710 

655 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y703 

r 4 

7 1 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gss 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.98 


6-1 

46/- 

28/3 

31/6 

Alliance Trust 

42/6 

+9d 

2 4 

l»/4*. 

Atlas Elec. 

25/4’s 

+ 6d 

2 8 

87/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. ’A' Defd. 

84/9 

-9d 

4 1 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

31/9 

-3d 

1-0 

30/6 

20/- 

Cable A Wireless 

29/- 

... 

2 6 

29/7*. 

20/3*4 

Foreign A Col. 

29/4*. 

+ 1/- 

2 0 

30/1*. 

20/10*. 

Globe Tel. A T. 

29/- 

6d 

2 6 


18/2*4 

Industrial A Gen. 

24/- 

1 l/3*« 

3 1 

160 4 

Interunie 

FI.205 5 

) 3 7 

4-6 

31/2*4 

18/2*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

25/1*. 

4 3d 

3 0 

254 5 

193 

Robeco 

FI.254 5 

14 6 

3 9 

217 

181*. 

Rollnco 

FI.222 

fS 

0-9 

23/7*. 

14/7*. 

Witan Inv. 

Miscellaneous 

21/6 

l 7*»d 

1-6 

406 

303 

Air Llqulde 

Fr.37l 5 

0 3 

2 5 

15/7*. 

12/3 

Allied E.P. 

14/8*4 

4 *4d 

3-8 

42> 

27/10*. 

Willis n Bslrd 

40/4*. 

+ 4/1*. 

5-0 

31/9 

26/8 

Bestobell 

31/9 

+ 1/- 

3-9 


Mousy Markot Indlcoton 


Starling recovered after confirmation on Monday from the Bank 
for International Settlement! of the new $2,000 milllone support 
for aterllng but the epot rate ia still, at juat above 2,38}, nearly 
} of a cent below ite level at the beginning of laatmonth. The coat 
of threa month* forward cover fell—though thla too remained 
more expenaive that at end-July—and the margin in favour of 
New York on three'month*’ covered awepe declined to leaa than 
1 par cant per annum. 


Treasury Bill Tenders 

Amount 

91-Day 

Averaca 

rate of 

Allotted 

Tender 

Issue 

Date of 

(£ mn.) 
Offered 
91-Day 

Applied 

at Max. 

Out¬ 

Tender 

1967 

for 

Allotment 
s. d. 

Rate* 

°4 

standing 

Sept. 

1968 

8 

260-0 

440 0 

105 9-49 

49 

2,980 0 

June 

7 

160-0 

277-0 

144 3-30 

56 

1,730-0 


14 

150 0 

268 7 

143 9-58 

38 

1,720 0 
l.ttO-0 

H 

21 

150 0 

282 4 

143 $57 

24 

July 

28 

170-0 

289 8 “ 

144 10-04 

43 

1,850 0 

5 

150-0 

278 9 

144 9-70 

31 

1.870 0 


12 

130 0 

325 2 

143 S 60 

19 

1,880-0 

## 

19 

150-0 

302 7 

142 5 25 

31 

1,890-0 

Au| 

26 

1500 

280 8 

141 2-22 

39 

1,940-0 

2 

150-0 

335 8 

140 4*48 

8 

1.950-0 


9 

120 0 

309-5 

I3B 6-27 

30 

f,980-0 

1( 

16 

140-0 

280 2 

1)8. 1 79 

18 

1,930-0 

#f 

23 

170-0 

284-3 

139 0-42 

4$ 

i.no-o 


30 

170-0 

310-2 

138 10-7) 

44 

1,940-0 

Sept. 

6 

160-0 

311-9 

138 7-99 

17 

1,960-0 


* On September 4th, tenders for 9l*d«y bills, at £98 5s. 4d» secured 
17 per cant, higher renders being iftotred in foH, The dfor for 
ehls Week was for £140 million 91-day Wilt. ’ 


Prices,’ 

t$88 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Chaqgt 

Ytak 



Stocks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept 

IT 

j High 

Low 

r. 

11^ 1961 

week 

38/6 


Beojcers 

37/6 

+3d , 

4-7 

81/- 

British Matdh 

60/-' 


3 9 

l4/6fo 

I7/I*e 

¥ 

British Oxygen 

British Ropes 

14/6*. 

J6/7*. 

-I'ad 

35 

4-1 

10/3 

6/10'. 

Cope Allman 

7/6 

-2*.d 

8 0 

48/6 

30/- 

Da La Rue 

4116 

*-7',d 

3-1 

M b 

40 h 
29/- 

Dalgety 

Hays Wharf 

56/- 

39/3 

196/3 

u s- 

4 3 

3 9 

2157- 

1489 

Hudson's Bay 

-7/6 

2-0 

48/9 

3$ 

inchape 

48^ 

+3d 

4-2 

135 

no 

C. Ieoh 

Y.I35 

+5 

4 4 

105/5*4 

92 


Johnson Msethey 
Llng-Tenco-Vought 


+2/6 

+6 

23 

1-4 

I02H 

62*. 

Litton Industries 

$74»s 

H 1*4 


375 

321 

Metal Igesellschaft 

D375 

+5 

2"4 

118 

82*4 

Mlnneta M. A M. 

$I04*i 

-1*. 

1*4 

209 

115 

Mitsui 

Y.I99 

+ 1 

35 

IS/9*« 

9/4*. 

Pillar Holdings 

15/4*. 

-2*4d 

4-2 

91/9 

45/9 

Rank Org. 'A* 

Sears ‘A’ 

90/6 

+ II/3 

1-2 

34/3 

21 h 

33/4*. 

... |<,d 

38 

23/6 

18/10*. 

16/6 

91 m 

Steetley 

Thos. Tilling 

Turner A Newell 

23/6 

IB/9 

+ I/I0*rf 
+ 3d 

3-4 

3-4 

43 h 

& 

«/- 

+2/6 

S-l 

49*. 

Union Carbide 

$44*. 


4-5 

11/4*. 

6/7*. 

United Glass 

11/4*. 

+7'id 


55/- 

36/- 

Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

55 /-• 

f2/6 

2-7 

643 

535 

Aquitaine 

Fr.595 

+6 

1-9 

100/- 

61/3 

Brit. Petroleum 

99/- 

-3d 

3 7 

100/3 

67/- 

Burmah Oil 

98/6 

-w 

3 2 

194 

155 

Cle. Pet roles 

Fr.185 

+7 

3 7 

74 

64 

Continental Oil 

$66*. 



83*« 

68*. 

Gulf Oil 

582*# 

-1*. 

3 6 

54*t 

42*. 

Mobil Oil 

554*. 

4*. 

3-7 

2270 

1440 

Petroflna 

Fr.B.2264 

+ 52 

42 

67*. 

54 

Phillips Petroleum 

564*. 

+ '• 

£30*. 

£20*4 

Royal Dutch 

£30*4 

4 1*. 

2-5 

94/3 

X 

Shall Transport 

92/- 

6d 

2 5 

66'. 

Sun. Oil Calif. * 

565*. 

*. 

4-1 

57S 

50*4 

Sun. Oil Indiana 

554*. 

1 1*. 

3 9 

79*. 

66'* 

Sun. Oil NJ. 

577*. 

1*. 

47 

84 

72*4 

Texaco Inc. 

582 

IP. 

3 S 



Gold Mines—Finance 



16/6 

10/10*. 

Ashanti 

14/9 

7*«d 

7 8 

192/6 

100/- 

£22*. 

OFSIT 

139/4', 

-3/9 

1 1 

5-9 

£31*. 

Anglo-American 

£31*. 

2 4 

79/3 

45/7*. 

Charter Cons. 

75/6 

4 1/6 

18 

85/- 


Cons. Gold Fids. 

73/9 

41- 

1 9 

216/3 

General Mining 

196/3 

■-5/- 

4-2 

500/- 

282/6 

129/4*. 

J'burg. Cons. 

480/-* 

5 1- 

1-7 

180/7*. 

Rand Selection 

180/3 

+2/1*. 

2 6 

232/6 

134/3 

Union Corpn. 

Mines A Metals 

206/9 

16/3 

2-5 

29*e 

22*4 

Alan Alum. 

5C.26*. 

». 


3975 

2387 5 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3205 

1 5 

2 S 

52*> 

42*. 

Amer. Met. Cllm. 

545 

1 P. 

4 2 

7/3 

4/10*. 

39*. 

Amal. Tin Niger. 

7/3 

4 4*.d 

(") 

54*4 

Anaconds 

546*. 

4 2 

5 4 

51/6 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

46/9 

1 1/9 

4-3 

00/- 

£34*. 

63/6 

Cons'd Tin Smelters 

70/- 


5 0 

£19*. 

De Beers Defd. 

£33*4 

4 *4 

19 

108 

93 

Falcon bridge 

5C.95 

-2*4 


46*4 

38*. 

Inter. Nickel 

537*. 

-1*. 


47*. 

37*. 

Kennecott 

540** 

4*. 

5 0 

37/9 

10/9 

Lonrho 

36/- 

+1/- 

3 3 

79/6 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

71/- 

-1/3 

0-7 

95 

82 2 

Penarroya 

Fr.79 9 

4 0 

3 4 

50*4 

34 

Reynolds Meuls 

538 

4 P. 

2 4 

160/6 

92/6 

R.T.Z. 

151/6 

-7/6 

1 3 

45/3 

24/6 

Rhokana 

27/3 

25 4 

85/- 

64/- 

Roan Sel. Trust 

81/6 

Tb/- 

10 1 

181/- 

116/- 

Selection Trust 

158/- 

14/- 

2 1 

2300 

500 

Union Mlniere 

Fr.B.2208 

+ 12 

2 3 

150/- 

70/6 

68/3 

Western Mining 

119/- 

-3/6 

0 1 

44/6 

Zsmbia. Ang.-Am. 
Plantations, Etc. 

53/6 

l 2/- 

18 5 


3/1*. 

1/9 

Assam Cons’d. 

2/4*. 

+ Pid 

16 6 

66/6 

«/- 

Cons. T. A Lndt. 

66/6 

30/8'4 

* 1/9 

12 0 

31/7*. 

4/- 

15/6 

22/10*. 

2/6*4 

10/9 

Guthrie 

|7’,d 

8 8 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
Jofcat 

3/7*. 

H/9 

4 Pad 
+4’*d 

10 3 

("j 

21 - 

1/8*4 

Plantation Holdgs. 

2/6*4 

+ l’ul 

11-5 


Key Money end Arbitrage Rates 
London: September 11 

Bank Rate % 

ItiM-edaolliaw jAre^reaaftBffi 

■uiu iiw iifi| wfEww 

(from 8%. 21/3/68) 7*. 

(to Paris) ; 

Deposit rat eat 

2 days' notice 7H 

7 doys* notice: 

3 months’ V* 

Clearing banks 5*. 

NEW YORK 

Discount houses 5*. 

Treasury Mile 5 25 

Local authorities 7*4 

Carts, of Dapaslt 5-75 

3 months' fixed: 

Seeding 1 

Leal authorities 7*. 

Spot rite 52 3881 

Finance houses 8 

Forwsrd discount 

7 days' 

(3 months'): l T <» cams 

Interbank rata 7"u 

Forward cover 

3 months' 

(3 months’) : 

Treasury Bills «**» 

Annuel Inc. cost 2*>% 

Eurodollar deposits: 

Investment currency: 
Investment $ 3$%% prafo 1 ; 

7 days' notice d'a 

3 months' 6 

, ■ , 1 

Covered Arbitrage 

In fovour oft " $ 

Margins (3 months') 

Lest week % This wash®!: 

TraaauryDIIIi 

N. York 1% ,'N.Ydfb 'jflp 

lurodollar/UR local 

H Yqrk ■ fa K.Y fa 

authority loans 

Bora doHar/Esra atarMng 

N. York Hi London *** 

Mncovared Arbitrage Maly(aet(7 doyr 1 ) 

Iifisdsflar/mMecal 

London IH London 'V 

authartty lasa 

luredeilar/lnterbank 

London IH Londaa IHs 




CONTAINERS 


Containerisation 

is ideaffy suited for the fast pace of modern industry 
shortening loading and unloading times, cutting costs. 

simplifying packing operations, reducing risk of damage. ( 
To complement its lines of trucks. 

Fiat have now developed two new types of high quality containers 

which it also employs for its own need. 

Fiat containers make the bast use of your vehicles 

and open up new business opportunities. 


FIAT- CORSO MARCON110120 -10100 TORINO - ITALIA 
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BANK RATE 

DOWN 

Mr Jenkins has deserved the turn 
for the better in August s trade 
returns, but it might still have 
been wiser to delay Thursday's 
half point cut in Bank rate. Sep¬ 
tember’s drop in unemployment 
does not suggest that Britain is 
heading for a great excess of 
capacity, and there could be 
shocks from abroad this winter, 
page 14. Our correspondent from 
Washington discusses the con¬ 
frontation between the “ fiscal 
school" of economists (who say 
America is heading for an econ¬ 
omic slowdown) and the “mone¬ 
tary school ” (who say it isn’t), 
page 37. Britain’s latest economic 
indicators in detail, page 79. The 
effect of the Bank rate cut on 
gilt-edged, page too. 


Disclosing bank profits 

The Government plans to order 
the banks to do this as penance 
for their bad public relations, and 
just when they face competition 
from the gin), page 77. 
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The implications of last week¬ 
end's floods in south-east England, 
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Hubert Humphrey has only one 
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Liberals down and out 

There is a brutal danger that in 
the history of the Liberal party 
the present Edinburgh Assembly 
could come to mark formally the 
moment when the cash, the en¬ 
thusiasm and the confidence 
began Anally to drain away. Why 
this matters, page 15. Our 
special correspondents report 
from the scene, page 74. 


Anyone cm wave a stick 

But the political weakness of both 
Israeli and Arab s governments 
means that neither feide can end 
f t!hc fight, page 16. 
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Banks 

Sir —Saturday bank closing is a greater 
tragedy than would appear. Already banks 
make lower profits per square foot than other 
prime ' high street premises. Such under¬ 
utilisation of assets impoverishes the whole 
economy. Now employee pressures arc forcing 
the banks towards a “ public service ” con¬ 
dition, with the emphasis on restrictive labour 
practices, security of employment and maxi¬ 
mum fringe benefits. 

Such a trend is very sad at a time when 
the coming of the computer age allowed a 
glimpse of what might be, or might have 
been, a new golden age of banking. The 
“ Saturday closing" mentality belongs to 
the old time of drudging masses, who need the 
relief of the weekend to stay human. 
I'hc new concept of banking will neecf no 
drudges, but intelligent, flexible, well-paid 
men and women with considerable initiative 
and discietion, providing a tremendous range 
of badly needed and valuable financial 
services. 

The future lies with the new generation 
of banks, profit and marketing orientated, 
staffed by people getting great satisfaction, 
pleasure and profit from giving us a service 
we need. Saturday closing in itself is neither 
here nor there, but what Saturday closing 
stands for must sadden all of us who sec joint 
stock banking as one of the great keys to our 
economic and social future.—Yours faithfully, 
Leicester A. Austen 

Black Panthers 

Sir —Afro-Americans have little or no contact 
, with the foreign press. Consequently, our 
philosophies and objectives are interpreted by 
reactionary racists like the California corres¬ 
pondent who wrote “ New breed of blacks ” 
(August 31st). 

His use of value-laden terms and prefabri¬ 
cations of' truth as exemplified by “ ritualis- 
- tically-titled leaders/’ “ Maoist and Che 
Guevarist fantasies,” “ other left wing * new 
politics’ groups,” ‘‘bellicose San Francisco 
magazine Ramparts ,” and “ a grab bag of 
extremists ” (reference to Black Panther party 
and Peace and Freedom party members) are 
comments which can hardly be construed to 
be objective news reporting. 

The Black Panther party is a revolutionary 
nationalist, anti-racist, anti-colonialist, anti- 
neo-colonialist and anti-imperialist organisation 
6f Slacks who see revolution as the Only means 
qf escaping the American maze. Your 
correspondent has not interpreted correctly 
and docs not understand s the statement ” a 
victim of the system of white oppression.” 
Commenting on Brother Huey P. Newton’s 
personal background and home situation is 
irrelevant. Brother Newton realises that all 
' forms of exploitation are against man and 
the basic problem of humanist rcvoht- 
gries is to restore man to his proper, 
,Huey P. Newton is enraged by the 
utgl acts committed against his brother add 
nnot \ dissociate himself from the futures 
hat ^s proposed for them (all oppressed 

)• i' ( . 

tii>g US with white vigilante groups. 


who have publicly acknowledged their murder 
of over 5,000 of us since 191X1, does not 
mitigate our determination to oppose racism, 
colonialism, neo-colonialism, imperialism, and 
any other anti-humanist action wherever it 
manifests itself. Contrary to the opinion of 
your correspondent, we arc not seeking 
frustrating revenge, but only our share of 
humanity.—Yours faithfully, Dan Aldripoe 
Detroit, Michigan 

Czechoslovakia 

Sir —Twice since the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, the State Department has 
sharply denied European accusations that the 
United States gave the Soviet Union “ carte 
.blanche ” to intervene ip .Prague. The con¬ 
fusion about America^ policy derives from 
the tendency of European intellectuals, 
including de Gaulle, to ascribe qualities of 
European diplomacy to , American foreign 
policy. Balance-of-power, politics, replete 
with secret agreements and spheres of in¬ 
fluence, is assumed to be a. strong motivation 
for American policies. 

Europeans can argue rather persuasively 
that American foreign policy frequently acts 
in tune with balance-of-power.,politics. For 
instance, the United States does in practice 
respect areas of vital interest to the Soviet 
Union. But what is true of American actions 
is not necessarily true about the basic con¬ 
cepts of American policy. Spokesmen for 
American policies have not embraced the 
idea of spheres of influence. The intellectual 
context of American foreign policy dates 
from the end of the second world war, when 
Secretary Hull declared : ” There will no 
longer be need for spheres of influence ”— 
in effect, no longer a need for European-stylc 
statecraft. 

European critics, however, measure Ameri¬ 
can policy not by its strivings but by its short¬ 
term effects. They miss the intellectual 
distinction between American-Soviet co^opera- . 
tion for wider security on the one hand, and, 
on the other, political collusion to preserve 
the ” blocks ” that divide Europe. It is 
mentally jarring to draw'the distinction when 
the effect in both cases is the same: preser¬ 
vation of the territorial status quo. 

If the critics wish to understand American 
policy, however, they should measure the 
policy by its own criteria. Washington dis¬ 
tinguishes between security interests and 
political interests. The United States will 
intervene militarily to protect the former, 
but not the latter. In the Czech crisis, the 
critics mistook an American security interest 
that inhibits intervention for an American 
political interest that is presumed to operate 
against Czech reform ; in fact, our political - 
interest is more, favourable to Czech reform 
than our securi# interest allows us to appear. 
—Yours faithfully, Jack M. Schick 

Arlington* Virginia 


Mg, 



eria ‘ 

Sir —Mr Grenville Jonep’s data on the pro¬ 
duction of oil in Nigeria '(betters, September.. 
7th) was not only incorrect but nlpy mis* 
chievous. , . / j ' ' 

In the Ant place, the 1 Lagos Ministry 4I7, 
Mines and Power did not publish any figures r 
showing that 63,5 per cent of Nigeria’s total 
oil production originated in the ' ,east. 
Secondly, hip imaginary 69 per cent, which 
he called u this eastern contribution ” could ■ 
not have come from the Ibo ethnic areas. 

In fpet, the bulk of Nigeria’s oil production 
is- front the ” Rivers «tAt£..’’ at t L ~ - - 

which it a non-Ibb StraV. 

■ 




Moreover, Aba province,. the Ibo ethnic 
area which‘lft-%^ *pe r 

centage ot dL 

state but in the central■ Eastern slate which 
is wholly Ibo.^Yours faithfully/. 

Lmgm . Nigc ^ 

* ■■ - '■ r ' ; 1 '" -<■ 1 

Sir —In your leading article “One Nigeria” 
(September 14th) you say that Port Harcourt 
” sits on land held by the Rivers people ’* 
and you consider the possibility of a future 
“ Ibo-controlled corridor from the Ibo heart¬ 
lands to Port Harcourt.” I suggest that this 
shows a misunderstanding of the facts. iBhonly 
, after the end of the last war,. the province 
of Owerri, which stretched from far inland 
to the sea and was administered from Port 
Harcourt, was divided because, it was L .too tig 
for administrative convenience. The rtew 
Owerri province was administered from 
Umuahia, and the newly created Rivers pro¬ 
vince consisting of Aboada, Ogcni, Dagema 
and Brass Divisions, from Port Harcourt. 
When the federal government decided to 
divide Nigeria into 12 States, they adopted 
the provincial boundary as the provisional 
line between the East Central and Rivers 
states. 

Ethnic boundaries are, as you say, blurred, 
but there is no doubt that Aboada Division 
forms the southern part of the mainly Ibu 
area, although it was administratively pan 
of the Rivers province. The recognisable 
ethnic boundary is the southern boundary of 
Aboada division, where the 20-milc wide 
strip of tidal mangrove between hard 
land and sea begins. This strip is 
inhabited by comparatively few people 
centred on a few islands. The land on 
which Port Harcourt was built is at the 
southern extremity of the land, as near a 
deep water creek as the railway could go. 
It belongs to the Ikwerre people of Aboada 
division who do not differ from the people 
of Aba Division, across the Ino River a few 
mile* to the north. Of course the creek people 
have Ashing settlements near Pori Harcourt, 
and had a part in its development. But there 
is no line north of Port Harcourt which could 
mark the end of the area which is pre¬ 
dominantly Ibo, and this new expression 
“ Ibo heartlands " is misleading; I served in 
these areas, and also wbrked in. Enugu.— 
Yours faithfully, W. ,N. Kay 

Aberdeen 

Riots 

Sir—I read with interest The ^bkittnist's 
level-headed article on the prospects for 

that sbtttii 


autumnal violence, a subject that .pfcggnfe to 
generate more (heat, than light elsi 
It came as a surprise, however, to find a 
“Riot Act 1715” mentioned as one of tip’ 
weapons in the police armoury, for the Riot 
Act was passed not in 1715, but 1714. Futhcr- 
mpre, this famous statute was quietly coA- 

K to the vaults off history at the beginning 
s year, when the Criminal Law Ac* 
19A7 came into force. Never again .will a 
quaking magistrate brave the missiles ibid 
jeers, ft? the mob to read those .few lines that 
have graced so many a violent scene during 
the past 250 yegrs : “Our Sovereign Ijidy 
the Quem obpggeth -ami. all 

Person*/ being assembled, immediately. to dis¬ 
perse * themselves and peaceably 3 to - depart to 
their habitations, or to their lawful 1 Business, 
upon the Pains contained in the,Act made hi 
the First Year of King George, fur preventing 
’tumults and riotous Assemblies. -God Sairr 
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Australia 


Investment Bank 


A group of substantial English and Australian companies 
wish to appoint a General Manager to head up a new 
Investment Bank. The operation inherently presents a tremen¬ 
dous challenge and Is principally aimed at defining and taking 
advantage of the unparalleled Investment opportunities in 
Australia. The Head Office will be In Sydney. 

THE POSITION 

• Offers the opportunity to achieve dramatic results. 

• Involves extensive client contact at top level, financial 
analysis and all aspects of corporate funding and finance. 

• Provides outstanding financial rewards, including profit 
sharing. 





REQUIREMENTS 

• An ambitious and mature financlat execufive between 

30 and 40. / ^ 

'■•f The driving'jo&^A^ ' 

• AbackgroUnd Of topleveinegotiafiOir. 

Phammftto In eoofldonco, to D. A. CampbtH (Rtf. 0/226/68) 

IH5 Consulting Group Limited 

AmdkVtmmte Boston, 12 Gmtvonor Mac*. London, S.W.1. 
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...and hereby 
hangs a tail 


A tail in SPUNSTRON. SPUNSTRON has been specially developed 
and produced by ICI Fibres for marine ropes. It's exceptionally strong 
and highly rot resistant, yet it's light enough to float. 

It's also very economical because it* lasts so well. That's why it is now 
the biggest selling synthetic rope in the U.K. 

So what's it doing in the tail of a rocking horse ? Rocking horse 
manufacturer T. Irving Pugh of Spofforth, Yorkshire discovered that 
SPUNSTRON is ideal for that purpose,as well. 

This is just one of the ways in which TCI Fibres work for 
industry. TERYLENE thread is another product that helps industry 
in many, sometimes unusual, ways. Next time you're saddling 
up your horse—rocking or otherwise—take a look at the stitching. 

Ten to one it'll be in TERYLENE thread. 

If you use fibres in your industry, ICI may be able to save you money 
and keep you up to date. 

Write for information and literature to: 

ICI Fibres Limited, Industrial Uses Department, 

Hookstone Road, Harrogate, Yorkshire. 







SPUNSTRON, TERYLENE and ULSTRON an RrgiUtnd Trade Marla of ICI. 

I TERYLENE ici nylon ulstrgn 


JCI Fibres work for industry 
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Cementation 
makes the earth 
a fit place 

to build on 


What else would you expect from the world's leading specialist engineering contractors 



Piling at Harrow Road, London Diaphragm walling at Eastbourne Vibrogotatian 


Diaphragm walling at Eastbourne Piling in the centre of 
London. Ground consolidation by Vibroflotation. £3 million 
worth of granting for the huge Tarbcla dam in West Pakistan. 
A complete foundations-to-furmshings contract for the Teheran 
Hilton Hotel in Iran 

Work as demanding as this calls for Cementation—the 
world’s leaders in mining and specialist engineering Interna* 
tional experts witjt a £4$ million turnover Handling £20 million 
worth of export business, thTs year. Making the earth a At place 
to build on. Then building on it. 

And tomorrow? Tomorrow’s sophisticated techniques are 
being developed $Jay fct the Cementation R&NKnok Centre. 
Tomorrow’s big contracts will be even bigger. So will we 
Tomorrow’s 1 in tridata jobs will demand even greater expertise. 
We’ll have it* '* ' 


The Cementation Company Limited, Cementation House, 
681 Mitcham Road, Croydon, Surrey (01-684-6955) 


Cementation 


International Civil Building, 
Miningand Specialist 
Engineering Contractors. 
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8 vital ways Martins can help 

If you're setting out to export, you'll want 
all the facts you can gather about the 
problems—and the profits—of doing 
business abroad. 

Here are eight ways Martins Bank can be 
of real help. 


{information on Owr —ax Markets 

| Not just stereotyped reports, but detailed information 
j tailored to your specific needs. Whatever you need to 
j know. Martins can advise you. 

i 

.CZJ Holpwithforoigncurroncy 
and axohanga control 

J Dealing with the many different currencies and 
. methods of payment, not to mention Exchange 
Control regulations, needs expert help and guidance 
such as Martins can give you. no matter where your 
markets may lie. 


Flpianoa for export bualnaoa 

Exporting sometimes means extra finance, for 
special equipment perhaps, or to cover the time lag 
between shipment and receiving payment from your 
overseas customers. Martins understand—and can 
help you make suitable arrangements. 


© 


© 


Report* on overseas firms 

You'll certainly want to know something about the 
standing of the people you do business with abroad. 
Martins can get reports from bankers overseas. 


® Help with your day-to-day problems 

The wide experience of Martins in dealing with 
overseas trade matters of every kind is yours to call 
on whenever you need it in solving the day-to-day 
problems which occur in exporting. 


© 


© 


Finding the right agent to handle your products, or 
locating buyers, can be a lengthy process. Martins 
can give you recommendations and introductions to 
people who mean business. 


Wa’ll com* and talk over your 
probla ma on th> spot 

Specialists from our Overseas Branches are always 
willing to come and talk to you direct to sort out 
your particular needs and problems on the spot. 


Hilp with your trips ovsrseaa 

However much help and information you gather 
here at home, you're bound to need to visit your 
overseas markets personalty from time, to time. 
Martins can help not only with Travellers' Cheques 
and currency, but with practical advice as well, to 
make your business trips a profitable experience. 


An fiwItBtioit You've read about some of the ways 
that Martins can help their customers with export « 
problems but there's only one way to test the really 
unUsuaMengths they will go to — a personat ing). 

Call in and have a word with the Manager of your 
local branch of Martins. He'll explain just how he 
can get. the exceptional resources of the Economic 
Information Department and Martins Overseas 
tranches working for you. Ask him. too. for a copy of 
the booklet. The World is Your Market’ — it's an 
invaluable guide tdr any exporter. 


Martins go to axtramM to Mpaxportare 

MARTINS 
RANK 
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Thinking for the customer 

That is the aim of our management: 
for research and development, for design and production, for 
organisation and administration, for consultation and servioe, 
Being useful to the customer, providing rational solutions to his 
problems, in short “thinking for the customer*. 

True to our principle: 

We include the know-how 


We Include the know-how 
with all our products: 


Centrifuges, filters, dryers and 

complete installations for soHd/Hquld Separation 

Cettuleee plant 

Infection moulding machines, misers, calender* 

end comple te Installations for processing plasties 

Evaperatlnn plant 

ChmM oast Iron rolls 

6eet Steel end gray cast Iron 

Opomdfo and drop forginga 
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When the BBC 

wanted to improve the efficiency 
of their Monitoring Service, 
they listened to this IBM specialist. 


Around the clock, the British Broadcasting 
Corporation monitors foreign news broadcasts 
in a multitude of languages from 35 different 
countries. These programmes are recorded 
and translated by BBC linguists. It’s a big Job. 

That is how Mr. David Kohler of IBM's London 
office got involved. He and a team of IBM spe¬ 
cialists developed recorders and transcribers 
to meet a BBC specification designed to handle 
this continuous flow of incoming information. 

With this new IBM equipment, news broad¬ 
casts from around the world are recorded in 
London on magnetic sound belts. When a 
broadcast ends, the BBC linguist plays back 
the sound track and transcribes it into English. 

With this recording, they can turn quickly to 
any part of the broadcast to recheck for accu¬ 
racy. And because the magnetic belts can be 
used again and again, the BBC does the entire 
Job more economically. 

Now, accurate summary reports go out to 
newsrooms and the BBC's subscribers all over 


the world: to the British Foreign Office,foreign 
embassies, and other news services. For the 
BBC, IBM equipment provides an answer to the 
problem of accurate news handling in a rapidly 
changing world. 

But you don’t have to be a newsman to get 
problem-solving help from IBM. 

Plantation owners in remote parts of New 
Guinea pame to IBM and found a way to use 
dictating equipment to keep in touch with their 
headquarters in Sydney, Australia. 

And a construction supervisor in Sweden 
keeps track of hundreds of details with a por¬ 
table IBM dictating unit. 

These are just a few of the many ways IBM 
people and IBM office equipment save time, 
cut costs, increase efficiency. 

Wherever you are. 


Problems know no boundaries 


IBM 
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Be chary of other 
airline chairs. 


Specially 

shaped 

headiest. 


Carefull 


Light weight frame 
cuts down the bulk 
making more room for you. 


The seat you’re expected to sit on for several hours without a 
stretch is rarely brought to your notice. The reason’s simple: 
most airline, chairs are virtually identical, so there’s 

nothing to say about them. Except 
for ours. BO AC are in the 
v fortunate position of offer- 
. ing the best economy seat 
fKf in the world. On a long trip, 
you’ll be glad you knew about 
it. We took the international 
rules on airline seat design and 
interpreted them with imagination. 
For our troubles, we got the first 
economy seat that doesn’t feel 
2nd class. Now it’s standard on 
all our planes. Most of our 
passengers have noticed it. 
And feel chary about any¬ 
thing else as a result. 
We think you will. 
See your BOAC 
travel agent. 



More *hin room. 

Legroom enough for 
a six-foot-sixer. 



takes good care of you 



I lie 
1 (onomisi 
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Humphrey's Only Chance 


Hubert. Humphrey has nowhere to go but up, and it will be 
largely his own fault if by November 5th he is still stuck 
in the hole the public opinion polls have got him in now. 
This is not the fashionable thing to say about Mr Humphrey 
at the moment. Most people have decided, after the latest 
opinion polls (see page 38), that he and the Democrats have 
as good as lost the fight for the White House already: and 
even among those who have not yet given up the ghost on 
his behalf a surprising number are advising him to do the 
one thing that would make his defeat quite certain, which is 
to denounce most of the policies he has been defending ever 
since 1964. 

This embracing of defeat is a curious phenomenon, which 
may reflect the death-wish that has come upon a part of the 
Democratic party. It is also almost certainly too pessimistic. 
If Mr Humphrey grasps the nature of the peculiar tactical 
problem he faces, he can do very much better by November 
5th than he is doing now. He may not do better enough 
to win. Quite possibly the result will be decided by the 
number of left-win^ Democrats who accept Trotsky’s advice 
that “ worse is better ” and choose to let Mr Nixon in for 
the sake of punishing Mr Humphrey. But even with these 
people to contend with, he does have a fighting chance. 

This relatively optimistic view of Mr Humphrey’s; chances 
is based on two beliefs: one about his relationship with the 
Johnson Administration, and the other about the peculiar 
advantage—perhaps the only advantage—that Mr Humphrey 
possesses in this campaign. The key to understanding the 
election of 1968 is the fact that the unpopularity of the 
Johnson Administration is largely the personal unpopularity 
of Mr Johnson himself. Some of the reasons for his un¬ 
popularity are Mr Johnson’s own fault: he is a devious and 
rough-handed man, even by Texan standards. Some are not: 
it is not Mr Johnson’s fault that he comes from one stratum 
of American life and history, the old frontier of the south¬ 
west, and that the buttoned-down, city-bred, middlo-class 
majority of today’s Americans come from a quite different 
range of experience. They are strangers to each other. The 
fact is that most Americans have never understood what sort 
of man Mr Johnson is, and no longer , even want to.* If he 
were running for re-election this November he would be 
defeated <becauflc he is personally unacceptable. 

This if; not to deny that pne part of the American mood this 
autumn is a, vague hankering for an alternative to all those 
familiar government faces. That was bound to happen to 


an Administration which by an awful accident of history has 
been obliged to cope in the space of three years with the two 
great crises of mid-century America—the challenge to its 
commitments in Asia, and the explosion of the negroes. 
There is nothing Mr Humphrey can do about this, short of 
resorting to plastic surgery and pretending that he has not 
been in Washington since 1964. If enough Americans really 
want a change of party for change’s sake, they will get it. 

But there is a large difference between this vague hankering 
for an alternative to the Democrats, which could vanish as 
the campaign progresses, and a specific repudiation of the 
policies of the Johnson Administration. The fact is that 
most of Mr Johnson’s policies, as distinct from his personality, 
still seem to command the support of a majority of the 
American electorate. This is true of his policy towards the 
negroes. There is no convincing evidence that the desire 
for a bit more law and order in the streets has yet made most 
Americans want to call off the attempt to raise the level of 
the black minority ; most of them still believe, despite Mr 
Wallace, that equal rights can be compatible with an orderly 
society. It is also true of Vietnam. The recent opinion polls 
make it clear that the purposes for which Mr Johnson went 
into the war, and his policy on the bombing of North Viet¬ 
nam, are much more widely supported than most people 
suppose. The outright opposition to the war still comes from 
a minority inside what is at the moment itself the weaker party. 

It is Mr Humphrey’s problem that the party with this 
rebellious minority inside it happens to be his. He cannot 
hope to overhaul Mr Nixon unless he persuades a substantial 
number of left-wing Democrats to vote for him on election 
day. But he knows that most of them will have nobody else 
to vote for ; and that if they do not vote at all they will 
guarantee the victory of a man whose Vietnam policy is 
probably much harder than Mr Humphrey’s. He also knows 
that he cannot make major concessions to this minority 
without risking the loss of even more votes on his other flank. 

This suggests the course that Mr Humphrey must follow 
if he is to have any hope of catching up with Mr Nixon by 
November 5th. The calculation is that a plurality of the 
American electorate is willing to vote for what woula amount 
tp a policy of Johhsonism without Johnson. This does not 
mean that Mr Humphrey should be afraid to dissociate him¬ 
self from , the pitaentgovernment on matters where he 
genuinely happens to disagree with it. There is a rather 
better case for supplying Israel with Phantom fighter-bombers, 
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for instance, than Mr Johnson has yet recognised. But it 
does mean that it would be very foolish of Mr Humphrey to 
try to cut himself clean away from the Johnson Administra¬ 
tion on the major issues of the campaign. Senator McGovern, 
who on Tuesday invited Mr Humphrey to resign the Vice 
Presidency, is in effect inviting him to become the candidate 
of a rump. The only solid basis for Mr Humphrey’s cam¬ 
paign is to argue that he will complete the work which Mr 
Johnson started, but that he is a better man to trust with the 
job. Mr Johnson will not like it. But if he recognises that 
it is necessary for Mr Humphrey to distinguish between 
Johnson’s policies and Johnson the man—and drop one of 
them—he should prefer him to be loyal to the ideas. 

It is only by doing this that Mr Humphrey will be able 
to exploit his one really major—and personal—asset. The 
majority of Americans have made up their minds that they 
do not trust Mr Johnson. They are probably being unjust, 
but Mr Johnson will have to wait for the historians to sort 
that out for him. Mr Humphrey’s asset is that a lot of 
Americans arc still willing to be persuaded that he possesses 
the qualities they believe Mr Johnson lacks: frankness, warmth 
and a readiness to take them into his confidence. Some of 
these potential supporters have had their doubts in the past 
three years, but the trust in the old Hubert has never quite 
vanished. It is harder to lose a good reputation in politics 
than a bad one. This is Mr Humphrey’s one great advantage 
in the comparison with Mr Johnson, and.it could still possibly 
be a decisive advantage against Mr Nixon. It is what 
becoming “ his own man ” should mean. Mr Humphrey’s 
best chance of getting elected in November is to emphasise 


that he is a different sort of person from Mr Johnflon, not 
that he would follow a radically different set of pdities.That 
is what probably quite a lot of voters want to heat. 

The danger is that, because he has been rattled by the 
opinion polls, Mr Humphrey may do the precise, opposite. 
On the racial issue he has so far been very good : he has 
gone on saying that the central issue is to remove the bitter 
and genuine grievances of the negro community, and that the 
bully-boys of the black-power fringe can be mopped up 
easily enough when that is done. But on Vietnam he has 
wobbled badly, in a way that has damaged the one thing he 
must preserve: his reputation for straightforwardness. First, 
he tried to pretend that there was no real difference between 
the Vietnam policy adopted by the Democratic convention 
and the rival policy offered by the defeated minority. Then, 
because he had failed to do his homework, he claimed that 
the withdrawal of a marine unit specially sent to Vietnam in 
last February’s emergency was the start of a general thinning- 
out of the American forces. If Mr Humphrey goes on making 
this sort of mistake, he will probably lose more votes than he 
gains on the Vietnam issue itself. He will also lead people 
to the conclusion either that he was dishonest in what he was 
saying about Vietnam in the past, or that he is dishonest now. 
In either case he will have forfeited the one thing that could 
give him the edge over Mr Nixon. It may be that, appalled 
by those polls, Mr Humphrey has neither the will nor the 
intellectual nerve to stick by the ideas he believes in. In that 
case he will have lost the election, and will deserve to. But 
if he recognises that his strength lies in his own character he 
can still give Mr Nixon a surprise. 



A Little Rainbow 


Mr Jenkins deserved the turn for the better in August's trade figures. But 
Thursday's cut in Bank rate might better have been delayed. This 
winter Britain will need continuing good luck abroad 


Britain’s brighter overseas trade returns in August are dis¬ 
cussed in detail on page 79. The continuing bound in exports 
docs now represent a considerable post-devaluation achieve¬ 
ment. Their seasonally adjusted total in August was 28 per 
cent above last year’s monthly average. Even when allow¬ 
ance is made for the admittedly exceptional factors both last 
year and now, this figure is beginning to look like an almost 
Japanesc-typc rate of advance. 

Unfortunately, imports—whose sterling value in August 
was 22 per cent above last year’s monthly average—are also 
still appallingly high ; but there arc two genuine reasons for 
expecting that they will go lower. First, as most of the latest 
internal economic indicators confirm, these high imports have 
been swollen by restocking of goods that were drained from 
retailers’ shelves during the pre-March spending spree. Those 
restocked goods arc not now proving easy to sell, because con¬ 
sumer spending has been definitely curbed. Secondly, some 
imports have been increased in a rush to get under the wire 
before the possible imposition of import controls. August’s 
good trade figures should help to reduce fears that such 
controls are likely. 

On political and social grounds, the Government will also 
be pleased by the slight fall in the seasonally adjusted un- 
,employment figure at the September count. The normal 
tift^-lag between movements in the production index and 
movements in employment had always suggested that season¬ 
ally adjusted unemployment would rise during the summer, 
aijid then drop slightly during the autumn and early winter. 
But, as the expected summertime rise crept bn, there was prat¬ 


ing from prophets that this presaged enormous numbers of 
workless this winter. The latest figures suggests that the British 
economy may again be cheating the prophets by merely 
moving along broadly the same course as it has traversed 
during previous employment cycles. 

If so, the country may have approximately the same num¬ 
ber of employed (and of unemployed) this winter as it did 
last winter, and will be producing only a slightly higher 
volume of output with them. This could be good news to 
any Labour by-election candidate who hopes to save his 
deposit in some previously rock-solid Labour seat, but it 
would also put paid to the hope that there has been a sudden 
and permanent rise in Britain’s underlying rate of product¬ 
ivity. The new unemployment figures certainly do not 
provide any case for reflating the economy. On balance, 
it might even have been wiser to have delayed Thursday’s half 
point cut in Bank rate, although this admittedly still leaves 
the rate at what has always hitherto been regarded as the 
crisis level of 7 per cent. 

The pale rainbow which can fairly be seen from the August 
trade figures will be a factor of some importance at Black¬ 
pool, where the Labour party’s annual conference starts in 
ten days’ time. Mr Jenkinfc has deserved this small relief; He 
has been following btoadly the right economic policy 
since last March, and it is a novelty to be able to say that 
of any British Chancellor over any period of six month* Th c 
Government^ only obvious internal weakness during this 
time has, been in incomes policy (this week has shown again 
that the famous “ productivity pact" on the railways is clay- 
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footed rather than copper-bottomed), but fiscal policy is 
doing as much as it can to hold the line. Mr Jenkins’s present 
policy would probably be good enough to enable August’s 
improvement in overseas trading experience to continue— 
though perhaps jaggedlyr—through the winter ahead, provid¬ 
ed world trade remained as buoyant as it has recently been. 

This last is the snag. This patchy improvement in August 
—from a bleak state where improvement was most urgently 
needed—has been won in what are still exceptionally favour¬ 
able international trading conditions. Even although 
economic forecasting is still as uncertain as meteorological 
forecasting—and a drowned south-east England this week 
has experienced the uncertainty of that—many people must 
fear two possible economic storm clouds ahead. First. 
Britain’s high exports in August were importantly influenced 
by a rush of shipments to the United States, partly in an 
effort to forestall a possible dock strike there next month. 
Even if there is no American dock strike, there is an obvious 
danger of some slowing of American importing this winter. 
Our correspondent in Washington describes on page 37 the 
present rather frightening debate between the “ fiscal school ” 
of American economists (some of whom are now forecasting 
that their country could be heading for a recession), 
and the “ monetary school ” (who say that the gospel accord¬ 
ing to Chicago teaches that there is no present danger of this). 
There is lively intellectual interest in the ivory towers that 


the great American economy is at present being treated as 
a test bed for rival professors' diametrically opposite theories, 
but things may not be very comfortable for the rest of us even 
if the right answer proves to lie in the middle. 

A second possible cause of disturbance this winter 
is exchange rate realignment in Europe. Many people 
in London increasingly suspect that there will be a 
devaluation of the French franc. Most experts from 
Germany are still denying this ; they say. that a 
devaluation of the franc would be difficult to fit into 
the framework of the common market. Since a large de¬ 
valuation of the lranc would caiise considerable problems for 
both the dollar and sterling, Mr Jenkins must hope that the 
Germans are right in ascribing to the French this tender 
regard for the rules of European co-operation. The trouble 
is that, across most of the international economic field just 
now, Britain can only hope and trust to good luck ; political 
preoccupations in America and elsewhere during this critical 
winter arc liable to bring in a moratorium upon very positive 
international economic management. Yet it is the course of 
international economic events which is likely to be all 
important. Unless there is continuing good luck there, the 
lift given to British morale by August's rather unexpectedly 
good trade figures will prove to be just another very tem¬ 
porary escape from yet another period of darkness preceding 
vet another false dawn. 



Down and Out in Edinburgh 

The Liberal party's annual assembly, which should have been its shop window, 
has instead revealed the depressing plight that the party is now in 


The rump of a once great political party met in Edinburgh 
this week and called itself the Joint Annual Assembly of 
the English, Welsh and Scottish Liberal Parties. It was really 
all rather sad, even pathetic in its way. It was not, in itself, 
a political occasion of any great importance. Liberal 
assemblies very rarely are. The speeches and the resolutions 
passed were not, in the main, noticeably more fatuous, or 
even occasionally ftiore sensible, than those of recent years. 
What the assembly did reveal, in a stark and sometimes 
derisory way, is how much the stuffing has been knocked out 
of the Liberal party in the past year. The squabbles over 
Mr Thorpe’s leadership, its disastrous by-eicction record, 
and the absurd antics of its young have all taken their toll. 
Of course, the party has been in the dumps often enough 
before. But this time there may be no climbing back. The 
brutal danger is that in the history of the Liberal party the 
Edinburgh Assembly could come to mark formally the 
moment when the cash, the enthusiasm and the confidence 
finally began to drain away. 

Perhaps there is not much left to hold the Liberals 
together. Certainly on the evidence of the number which 
attended the early sessions of the assembly (see page 74) 
there does not appear to be all that many Liberal activists 
to hold together. The Scottish Nationalists could have rounded 
up in half an hour a larger and more enthusiastic attendance 
than the Liberals succeeded in doing after a year’s 
preparation. The wild, but engaging, youngsters—who came 
so close to capturing the party two years ago—were largely 
busy elsewhere. What was left was a gathering divided into 
decent, tired and 'dispirited old-timers, and decent, 
disillusioned young asse& It was difficult to believe that the 
party, which can now only pay its rent wl*en an eccentric 
rich member dips his hand, into his inherited pocket, was the 


same one that last year adopted a “ crusade ” for raising a 
million pounds within four years. 

What has gone wrong with the Liberals ? It is easy 
enough, as the young Liberals do, to blame it all on the 
leadership. This has not been exactly shining bright. As a 
national political leader, Mr Thorpe does not quite fill the 
necessary bill. But he is doing his best, and it is a somewhat 
better best than any other Liberal could produce. It is 
unfortunate, both for him and his party, that he is a gimmicky 
politician in the Wilson mould ; and that he became leader 
at the moment when political gimmicks rather fell into 
disrepute. That was not his fault. He. did not conspire to 
overthrow his old leader. Mr Grimond threw in his hand: 
whether from exhaustion, laziness or mere petulance at being 
so long rejected by the. public is becoming increasingly 
difficult to decide. What is becoming increasingly clear is 
that Mr Grimond is one of the two main reasons to blame 
for the Liberals' decline. And some Liberals are beginning to 
feci it. When Mr Johnston MP said on Thursday that Mr 
Grimond was not being exactly helpful by continuing to 
doubt the validity of his own party, many delegates found 
themselves shocked into standing applause. 

This may seem very harsh to him. But if Mr Grimond 
wishes to end the present floundering of the Liberal party, 
he must either shut up, or else dissociate himself from the 
present leadership and thus effectively wind up the whole 
show, or else return to the leadership which is still his for 
the asking. Of course, he would not return to be leader of 
all the party that even Mr Thorpe has, for"* the present, 
maintained. If he pursued his growing disdain for political 
institutions, he Vould lose many of the party’s most valuable 
members ; and if ; the discipline which leadership and even 
the Liberal party demands reasserted itself, he would, as 


i6 

Mr Thoipe is bound to do, eventually lose his nutty young 
members. , 

The second reason for the Liberals’ present malaise is 
much more fundamental. The country simply has the wrong 
government for them. Writing in the Guardian this week, 
Mr Grimond said: “ To gather up the fragmented movement 
for reform, to give it fotus and political responsibility— 
this I regard as the task of the Liberal party.” Political 
responsibility will cut no ice with Mr Grimond’s youthful 
enthusiasts, but it is true. Under a Tory government the 
Liberal party is a responsible halfway house for anti-Tory 
sentiment. It is less successful when the political process is in 
reverse. Disillusioned Socialist hard-line voters will not 
abandon Labour for the Liberals ; the Communist party 
is there for the tiny handful that might budge. Disillusioned 
middle of the road voters who simply voted Labour in 1966 
have mostly turned to vote Tory ; they may not do it with 
any great enthusiasm, but they will not fetch up in a Liberal 
party which is attempting to be left of Labour. Another 
great chunk of disillusioned ex-Labour voters is defecting 
to the Scottish and Welsh Nationalists ; ex-Labour voters 
find this quite respectable. 

What Mr Thorpe is trying to do, and it is the only 
sensible course open to him, is to retain such moderate 
responsibility for the Liberal party (and with it such money¬ 
bags as are left to the Liberals) until a Tory government 
replaces Labour and the old political cycle can begin anew. 
This is not a very heroic posture. The best the Liberals 
can hope for, even under a Tory government, is an occasional 
by-election success. Most professional politicians who think 
that politics is about the occasional taste of power would 
not regard this as particularly worth while. That is why 
there are so few professional polticians in the Liberal party. 
Last year, perhaps, the outlook was not quite so bleak. Mr 
Thorpe could believe that, if the money came in, organisation 
alone could win the Liberals a few more seats: in the way 
that they won Orpington, Gheadle and Colne Valley. But 
the cash has not come in ; and, if it does not come very 
soon, Mr Thorpe must wonder if he can retain even his 
present tiny handful of MPs. If he does not, that really could 
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be the end. For the trouble is that in its present state no 
patty needs the Liberals—not even the Scottish Nationalists, 
or, most humiliating of all, the Welsh. Both will roll over 
the Liberals on their own. 

On the face of things, cruel critics might say that the 
final demise of the Liberals would be no great tragedy for 
British politics. They are nice people, most of them. But they 
possess no politician of great competence or stature. They 
like to pretend, as a compensation for their recent complete 
absence of power, that they have been the powerhouse of 
new ideas that have been stolen by the other two parties. 
There js some justification for parts of this claim, but such 
ideas as they do produce have no intrinsic merit simply 
because they are Liberal. The press as a whole can claim to 
have been a more fertile ground for new ideas than the 
Liberal party. Such causes as decentralisation of government 
would not die with the Liberal party. And yet, perversely 
enough, British politics really might be radically and danger¬ 
ously changed by the Liberals* disappearance. 

For the presence of a moderate Liberal party, shifting 
but always appearing to be Spanning the middle ground 
between Labour and Tory, has acted as an effective brake 
on the extremists in both the major parties* There was always 
somewhere else for more than two million voters to go if 
the Tories went too right, or Labour too left. A good many 
of those voters will now go nationalist anyway, and perhaps 
enough will be left to make it worth while for both Tory 
and Labour to fight for them in a moderate way. Perhaps. 
But at present things do not seem to be working out that 
way. With nothing to fear from dissident voters turning to 
the Liberals even now, the Tory right wing has shown some 
signs of beginning to thrive. Tory tacticians who would 
otherwise say “ watch the effect on the floating part of the 
electorate ” now see fewer practical objections to displays 
of right wing enthusiasm. Without the Liberals altogether, 
there is the distinct possibility that the policies of the two 
major parties might polarise rather than merge. It is what 
the activists in both parties would like. That would be 
radical, but it might not be sensible. And would it not be 
great joy to Mr Enoch Powell ? 


Anyone Can Wave a Stick 


HHH^H But President Nasser's stick isn't convincing, and Israel's probably isn't big 
■Hi enough to settle the problem once and for all 

War correspondents were again studying flight schedules occupied territories is a pledge that has been made many 
to the Middle East this week. And a sensible precaution too. times before. The main thing that was new in the president’s 
Since both Arabs and Israelis, the former more publicly than speech, and subsequent interjections, was his attempt to end 
the latter, have long ago expressed their conviction that the detached hostility with which Egyptians tend to regard 
another war between them is inevitable, the intermittent their armed forces. With the aim of greater popular involve- 
battles on the cease-fire lines could at almost any moment ment, he proposed a people’s army ; not, so far as one can 
develop into something larger and bloodier. And maybe there see, the frightening phenomenon this could be but some 
are just enough siiflilarities between September 1968 and sort of cross between the Pioneer Corps and the Home Guard. 
May 1967 to support an argument that this moment could Mr Nasser did indeed omit his usual bow in the direction 
be now. , of a “ political solution ” to the problem, an omission that 

Memories of the weeks before the last Middle East war will no doubt be repaired by his foreign minister, Mr 
were roused mainly by reports of warlike talk coming from Mahmoud Riad, when he comes to London on September 
Cairo. The fear was, and is, that the Egyptians will talk 24th on the first leg of a new “ peace offensive ” tour. Mr 
diemselves into provoking a war. In fact the reports were Heykal, the articulate editor of al Ahram, wrote an article 
exaggerated. President Nasser’s speech at the opening session the day before the congress opened which put the alternatives 
0* the Arab Socialist Union congress on September 14th was of war and peace in the context that most Egyptians sec 
a rather feeble little effort—as indeed might be expected from them. Writing of the “ sacred duty ” of liberation, he said 
a man coming straight from a sick bed arid convalescence, that last March (when a referendum started off the new 
1 KUis insistence on Egypt’s “sacred duty” to liberate the process bf founding a one-party system in Egypt) “battle 
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was one of several possibilities. This September, battle is 
almost the only remaining possibility because of the enemy’s 
intolerable intransigence and arrogance. . . At least Mr 
Heykal left in that 44 almost ” ; he also went on to say 
that battle was not for tomorrow or indeed the day after 
tomorrow. 

In May 1967 the Israelis were suffering a fearful tension 
that could not be sustained. While believing they would 
ultimately win, they were starkly aware of their vulnerability, 
surrounded by strong hostile forces ; heavy civilian casualties 
seemed unavoidable. This situation has not been recreated. 
The Israelis now know, rather than believe, that they can 
win ; their narrow flanks have been "stoutly extended by the 
conquered territories. They do not have the nervous push 
to war, and their present frontiers could hardly be strategically 
bettered. All the same, the traditional fear of being surrounded 
has been sharply pricked into life by the recent bombardments 
from across the Suez canal and the Jordan river. The 
Israelis were shocked by the discovery on Tuesday that the 
guerrilla fighters in Jordan appear to be armed with rocket 
launchers similar to those in the possession of the Egyptian 
and Syrian armies. It is not like it was 15 months ago, when 
Israel’s whole existence appeared to be threatened by superior 
arms and manpower. The question now is how the Israelis 
will respond to a situation that, while not threatening the 
state’s existence, does undoubtedly threaten Israeli lives. 

The Israelis congratulate themselves, in a rather surprised 
way, on the restraint of their present reactions. This means 
that they have held back from aerial bombardment and 
answered artillery fire with artillery fire, the shelling of an 
Israeli frontier settlement with the shelling of a Jordanian 
town. And, until this week, their leaders kept pretty quiet. 
The Cairo daily al Akhbar remarked on the “ caution, fear 
and thoughtfulness ” of recent comments by Israeli statesmen 
(a fairly sinister thoughtfulness if al Akhbar had remembered 
the public quiet of the days that immediately preceded the 
Israeli strike in 1967). But on Monday and Tuesday this 
week the big verbal guns went into action : the prime, minister, 
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the defence minister and the chief of staff all issued their 
separate warnings to the Egyptians not to go too far. 

The chief of staff, General Bar Lev, underlined his warning 
by his statement that the power at Israel’s disposal today was 
much greater* than before the June 1967 war. Perhaps 
Israel’s leaders no longer feel the need to go on about the 
superiority of Egypt’s new Russian equipment. Although Mr 
Nixon and Mr Humphrey have both left themselves tiny 
politicians’ loopholes, Israel’s acquisition of the cherished 
Phantom aircraft would now seem a certainty whichever 
man becomes the new American president. Indeed, Mr 
Nixon’s pursuit of Jewish votes has led him to abandon the 
old,, and admittedly disproved, idea that a rough balance of 
arms between Israelis and Arabs might keep the peace in 
favour of the thesis that peace and safety lie in Israel having 
better arms than its Arab foes. 

Peace of a sort, and for a time. It is very far from certain 
that the prospect of an Israel even stronger than it already 
is would deter its Arab neighbours from attempts to win 
back the land conquered in 1967 (and this, King Hussein 
recently emphasised, must be the limit of the Arab war aim). 
The true tragedy of the situation is that the political weakness 
of both the Israeli and the Egyptian governments makes 
war the easier choice. A constructive effort to obtain the 
sort of peace in which Arabs and Israelis would have a good 
chance of living side by side without total and mutual distrust 
is beyond the strength of either government. In the early 
postwar months Egypt, defeated and distressed, put out 
half-hearted feelers in the direction of peace: Israel, tugged 
all ways by the disparate elements of its coalition government, 
ignored them. Both countries started the free-wheeling roll 
towards another war. For the Arabs it may be suicidal. For 
the Israelis it may bring no real advantage. Until the Israelis 
provide some reason, other than the big stick, for the Arabs 
to accept the Jewish state as a neighbour, and until the Arabs 
show they have finally abandoned the hope of removing 
Israel, there is no reason to suppose that the next war will 
be the last one. 



Defining Denationalisation 

‘Pace Mr Enoch Powell, the Tories should not make forced sales of the assets 
of the nationalised industries. But these industries, like any others, should be left 
open to the forces of change which can work through commercially profitable 
takeover bids 


When the Attlee government of 1945-51 was nationalising 
everything that Mr Herbert Morrison had first thought of, 
right wing Conservatives cried that lamentable damage would 
be done to Britain’s industrial structure during the generation 
ahead, while men of the centre said that these transfers of 
nominal ownership were merely irrelevant to Britain’s main 
economic problems. Twenty years later, it is probably fair 
(though unfashionable) to judge that the right-wing Conser¬ 
vatives have proved rather the more justified. 

The hotchpotch of political and social pressures—and of 
fussy ministerial and civil service interventions—weighing 
down on the nationalised industries has turned out to be a 
particular disadvantage in the new managerial age, So that 
the average performance of the public industries really does 
seem to have dropped behind the average performance of 
private industries. This is not a blanket condemnation, but a 
fair average judgment when applied to experience both in 
the growth industries and the declining ones. As the best 
example in the growth industries, the main publicly-controlled 
consumer durable, the telephone, has been brought into fewer 
homes, and with less imaginative measures df consumer 


finance to spread its growth, than have the mass of privately- 
produced consumer durables which have transformed the 
living habits of the British people. As the most obvious 
example in the declining industries, the private enterprise 
cotton textile industry does seem to have slimmed more 
successfully, to a better new competitive shape, and with less 
eventual pain to its workers, than the publicly owned railways 
or coal mines. Cotton firms have been rationalised along the 
routes of diversification and takeovers by (sometimes) the 
most efficient rival businesses. 

Against that, there have been two saving graces of 
nationalisation—at any rate in a negative sense, of sometimes 
having helped to prevent something worse. First, although 
market orientated industries have generally done better than 
ministcrally-prodded ones in the last 20 years, there has been 
an even greater waste of resources in industries where govern¬ 
ments (hamstrung, again, by the unbusinesslike methods of 
politicians and civil servants) have been the main purchasers 
or. guarantors of purchases, and when private enterprise 
supplier have run rings round them. Often in these industries 
—witness aircraft manufacture, medicine manufacture and 
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some branches of agriculture—there have been considerable 
advances in technology*<or productivity, but at exorbitant cost 
to the taxpayer. It really would not be sensible to denationalise 
any industry for which the government still guaranteed part 
of the market, perhaps particularly in the post-nationalisation 
convalescent stage, and then to find that the newly-denation¬ 
alised industry had therefore been added to this pork-barrel 
roster. Secondly—at any rate outside Britain—state firms 
competing with private enterprise have had a better record 
than state monopolies in the last two decades. Europe’s 
motor car revolution in the 1950s went forward when the 
biggest motor producers in Germany and France (Volkswagen 
and Renault) were state-owned, and Italy’s industrialisation 
has been greatly aided by the competitive ventures master¬ 
minded by its state holding corporation. 

Two schools of Conservatives are now talking about 
denationalisation. Mr Enoch Powell has called for a right 
wing “ revolution ” by the next Conservative government ; 
he wants it to stand for total denationalisation—although he 
agrees that he is “ not insisting on 100 per cent in five years.” 
Mr Reginald Maudling, deputy leader of the opposition, 
writing in the Sunday Times , has rightly castigated Mr 
Powell’s extremism. Mr Maudling has one good general point, 
in that he is afraid that effective economic government could 
break down if there was a sort of mad ping-pong match 
between succeeding British governments, as the Labour party 
became more and more committed to total nationalisation 
because the Conservative party had become committed to 
total denationalisation ; and also one apparently good practi¬ 
cal point, when he emphasises “ the simple fact that to try 
to denationalise the coal industry, for example, would be 
absurd. The private capital would not be forthcoming to take 
over coal mining or for that matter the railways or the 
electricity industry.” As representatives of a more moderate 
school of thought, a Conservative working party has just 
reported to Mr Heath on how much denationalisation might 
be attempted by a Conservative government. Their report 
has not been published, but it is widely believed that it 
suggests that the only easy and likely candidates for denation¬ 
alisation are the state airlines and some minor enterprises 
(such as Thomas Cook and Son), plus stricter limits on 
nationalised industries’ power to diversify (the report is said to 
be opposed to the Coal Board’s interests in brickmaking and 
chemicals, and to the British Railways hotels). 

If so, this moderate Tory working party has surely grasped 
the wrong end of the stick as determinedly as the extremist 
Mr Powell. All these minor nationalised ventures compete 
with private enterprise. The Tory principle should be that 
such state competition can be a good thing, while a state 
monopoly is generally a bad one. Certainly, if the British 
Railways hotels are operating at a low profit, and if some 
private chain of hotels thinks it can run them better, the 
private chain should be able to make a takeover bid ; 
and state industries should be run in such a way that 
genuinely profitable takeover bids for any of their assets arc 
not rejected. But they should not be forced to sell to competi¬ 
tors just for the sake of getting “ nationalisation ” out of the 
business. Similarly, it would be quite wrong to say that state- 
owned steel firms should not be allowed to diversify into 
alternative materials. One of the curses of steel nationalisation, 
has been that it might impede such diversification in future, 
just as it might also prevent other private investors (perhaps 
American capital, or the motor groups) bringing new manage¬ 
ment ideas into steel. For this reason it is almost an advantage 
th^Vstcel has been nationalised in an untidy way, so that 
tidying operations are now in progress (a controlling 
, interest in some steel bar mills at Sheffield, which had got into 
ijfee nationalisation package illogically, has been sold back to 
private enterprise this week). 


The aim of the next Tory government should be to 
encourage such two-way diversification. If the state industries 
are inefficient, diversification would be mainly by private 
enterprise into their fields. If they themselves proved efficient 
enough to make profits in new fields, well and good. At 
present, the trend of takeovers motivated by efficiency 
would be towards some denationalisations. Mr Powell is right 
to say that it would not be entirely impossible to have some 
private capital invested even in coal mines and the railways. 
Indeed, some people (such as some estate agents in Durham) 
actually own small private coal mines in Britain now ; they 
are restricted by licence to extracting only a certain amount 
of coal, but these restrictions should be eased by the next 
government. There is also no reason why Britain should not 
follow the Japanese system whereby some commuter railway 
lines (sometimes with a social service subsidy attached) arc 
run by private operators, who have made a good thing out of 
property development attached to their services—although the 
possibility of competition from state ventures should always 
be kept open when public subsidies are being pumped out, 
for fear that the pork-barrel might become too lush. 

The sort of denationalisation that will not work is a sort 
which was rather oddly supported by Tho Times last Satur¬ 
day, under the heading “Give the Shares to the People.” 
The theory here was that “ if British Telephones have an 
equity value of £1,000 million, then each elector might 
receive some 35 £1 ordinary shares in the British Telephone 
Company.” If that happened, a lot of electors would sell 
their shares immediately and spend the proceeds. To avoid 
“the inflation that could follow,” The Times suggested that 
“ the shares might be made fully transferable only after a 
period of time.” If so, the inflation would merely follow after 
a period of time—for a nominal £1,000 million of paper that 
people would regard as wealth would have been handed out 
without any new real assets having been created. If the paper 
shares were never made transferable, then the operation 
would be meaningless as well as peculiar. 

The Tories should not beguile themselves into thinking that 
denationalisation is a matter of shifting pieces of paper about 
among a so-called property-owning democracy. The real 
issue is that of encouraging efficiency by instilling more 
competition. That can be done by making nationalised indus¬ 
tries obey the laws of the market. Among those laws of the 
market, now affecting even the biggest enterprises, is a new 
golden one : “Thou shalt not have the gall to reject any 
really lucrative takeover bid.” This should apply to 
nationalised concerns (or bits of them) just as much as to 
private concerns: which is not to say that forced and 
unprofitable sales of any of their assets should be ordered 
as a matter of political ideology. The Tories should simply let 
the market decide. 
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With Ferranti AIDS (Airborne Digital Systems) 



The world's aviation; industry is now probing its way 
towards an airborne computer system that is versatile, 
reliable and economic. Only such a system can cope 
with the challenge of aviation in the seventies. 
Ferranti is one of two or three organisations in the 
world with the acknowledged capability to produce 
such sophisticated avionic systems. 

Why airlines need Ferranti AIDS 
In many airlanes, traffic is now so dense that aircraft 
must have freedom to manoeuvre. Pilots need the in¬ 
flight ability to set up alternative routes when required. 
This phenomenal growth in air traffic has not been 
matched by a build-up of ground support equipment. 
In developing countries there is not enough equipment 
and in developed countries there is too much traffic. 
Airlines have to invest in new systems to make their 
aircraft more self-sufficient. Inertial navigation sys¬ 
tems are completely self-contained, and can function 
world wide without ground aids. Airlines today have 
every incentive to furnish pilots with inertial navi¬ 
gators, linked to a computing and display system that 
presents flight information in a form easily assimilated. 

How Ferranti AIDS work 

Information from the inertial navigator, and from all 
other instruments and navigation aids, is fed to the 
computer, which carries in its memory the aircraft's 
assigned flight path. The computer calculates necessary 
course changes, and provides the pilot with a con¬ 


tinuous flow of flight data. It can also be linked 
directly to the aircraft's auto-pilot, which then 
manipulates the controls. The computer presents its 
flight data to the pilot on an Automatic Chart Display. 
All the charts and data sheets required for any flight 
can be stored in it. This display is also a two-way 
communication channel between the pilot and the 
computer, and is used by the pilot to feed data and 
give new instructions to the computer. 

Ferranti-world leader in avionics 
Inertial Systems: The only effective inertial navigator 
in production in Europe is by Ferranti. These systems 
are now in use in many military aircraft. Computers: 
Ferranti have the world’s most advanced micro¬ 
miniature computers. Two years ago Ferranti launched 
Argus 400 and 500. To date, Argus computers have 
been chosen to control over 200 plants and processes, 
including Britain’s load distribution network for 
electricity, Cunard’s Queen Elizabeth II, Jodrell Bank’s 
radio telescope and the Concorde prototypes. It was 
no accident that Argus micro-miniaturised systems 
were designed right from the start to fit standard ATR 
avionic packs. Displays: The Automatic Chart Dis¬ 
plays for the Mach 2 Concorde prototypes - probably 
the most exacting systems of their type yet designed - 
are by Ferranti. 

hf you are concerned with airline management or 
aviohlc8 f you should know more about AIDS by Ferranti . 
Write , or call on us at Farnborough . Stands 169-173. 


V 


BFERRANTI 

First in Advanced Technology 


' Ji^ead Office: Hollinwood, Lancashire. Tel: (06*1)681 2000. London Office: MillbanM Tower, Millbank, London, SW1. Tel: (01) 834 6611 
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International Report 


Where Salazar has left the 


Portuguese 


Last month, before the world learnt about 
Dr Salazar’s illness, the 79-year-old ruler 
of Portugal since 1932 made some new 
appointments to key posts which, in retro¬ 
spect,' suggest that he wanted to avert the 
prospect of an immediate struggle for 
power among his successors. He dismissed 
the over-powerful minister of the interior, 
Mr Alfredo dos Santos, and put a new 
man with no political experience in charge 
of this ministry and of the formidable 
Pide, the political police. He similarly 
brought in little known personalities to 
head six other ministries, including those 
of the army and navy, which, as usual 
in Salazarist Portugal, were again en¬ 
trusted to officers in the respective services. 
Only one dynamic character figured 
among the new promotions : the new 
chief of staff of the armed forces, General 
Venancio Deslandes, a tough air force 
officer who commanded the forces in 
Angola after the first outbreak of fighting 
there in 1961 and then fell foul of a 
minister for overseas territories who later 
lost favour himself. 

In this context, the appointment of 
General Deslandes^could indicate Dr Sala¬ 
zar’s recognition that the armed forces, 
which installed him in power so many 
years ago, must in any case have a decisive 
say in the formation of a successor regime. 
Physically, the services now loom larger 
than ever before over the Portuguese 
scene. Before the Angola war began, the 
army was only 30,000 strong ; now there 
are 140,000 troops in Africa alone, many 
conscripts must serve for four years, and 
the bill for the African campaigns swallows 
up almost half of the national budget. If 
the armed forces were capable of striking 
out on a political line of their own, they 
could easily impose it. 

But the political record of the Portu¬ 
guese military is one of ineptitude. After 
overthrowing the weakling republic of the 
1920s, they discovered that they had no 
idea how to run the country. They called 
in Dr Salazar as a technician, and soon 
found him their master. When the old 
man’s imperial visions landed them with 
the prospects of unending war, such symp¬ 
toms of restiveness as they showed were 
easily squashed. A few weeks after the 
first outbreaks in Angola* the defence 
minister and a group of, other generals 


demanded that Dr Salazar should surren¬ 
der power to a military junta ; within 
24 hours they themselves had surrendered 
and been dismissed. 

This right-wing military debacle was 
followed nine months later by a left-wing 
one. A few young officers, backed by 
armed civilians, tried to seize the Beja 
barracks and spark a military revolt that 
would bring to power General Delgado, 
the defeated candidate in the 1958 presi¬ 
dential pseudo-elections. The plot misfired 
completely ; the Pide duly tracked down 
most of the conspirators, and three years 
later it was generally credited with having 
disposed of General Delgado himself. 

Even before Dr Salazar was struck down 
by illness, reports had circulated that a 
number of young officers in Angola, as 
well as some civilian whites there, were 
thinking of a “ unilateral declaration of 
independence ”—but not a Rhodesian 
Smith-type one. Exasperated by the inter¬ 
minable conflict in Angola, as well as by 
the political and economic stagnation in 
Portugal, they seem to have thought of 
doing a deal with at least some of the 
leaders of African resistance, proclaiming 
an independent Angola in which whites 
and blacks would share power, and there¬ 
by speeding the process of change in Por¬ 
tugal itself—to which most of these officers 
would in clue course hope to return, rather 
than settle in Africa for good. 1 'houghts 
of this kind may well have been encour¬ 
aged by the news from Lisbon that the 
long Salazar era was at last reaching its 
end. The effect of any such move would 
be to open up an unbridgeable rift in 
the military ranks and destroy the pros¬ 
pects of Dr Salazar's system being simply 
maintained after he had left the scene. 

That system has in recent years shown 
no sign of adaptation to changing condi¬ 
tions. On the contrary, its severe rigidity 
has been reinforced. During the 1950s 
there were moments when it seemed this 
rigidity might be eased. In the 1953 
elections, opponents of Dr Salazar pre¬ 
sented themselves for the first time ; 1958 
saw General Delgado’s challenge for the 
presidency, from a platform of promises 
to restore civil liberties and democratic 
government. Portuguese elections being 
ruthlessly rigged, then as now, these chal¬ 
lenges were doomed to failure, but the 



End of an imperial vision ? 

mere possibility of their being made raised 
hopes. Moreover, in those years Dr Sala¬ 
zar was himself expressing a wish to retire 
from the premiership—although his 
deputy, Dr Marcelo Gaetano, failed in an 
attempt to nudge him upstairs into the 
presidency. 

But thereafter the screws were steadily 
tightened. The Pide worked its way 
systematically through all the opposition 
groups, whether liberal, socialist, com¬ 
munist or Catholic, and left them all in 
disarray. Tne Bishop of Oporto was forced 
into exile after protesting at the cruel 
treatment oif political prisoners. (Portugal’s 
cardinal-archbishop made no such pro¬ 
tests ; his friendship with Dr Salazar since 
boyhood i» held to explain much of the 
passivity of the country’s Catholic hier- 
archy.) 

The last prominent member of the old- 
school liberal opposition, Professor Aze- 
vedo Gomes, died in 1966, a year that 
saw a further tightening of the censorship 
and an extension of police action against 
intellectuals. Transportation to the penal 
settlement on Slo Tom 6 island, in the 
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Gulf of Guinea, is an ultimate sanction 
reserved for those whogd 'spirit remains 
unbroken after repeated insprisonment in 
Pide jails in Portugal iItself. Six months 
ago it was applied to Dr Mario Soares, 
the doughty socialist who, as the Delgfdo 
family's lawyer, had pursued embarrass** 
ing inquiries into the circumstances of the 
general's death. 

The open ferment that the past few 
years have seen in neighbouring Spain 
is often contrasted wilt* fhe relative quiet 
in Portugal. Apart from National tempera¬ 
ment, one obvious difference between the 
two countries is that Portugal's only fron¬ 
tier is the one with Spain—and the 
Spanish police have often been known to 
assist the Pide by detaining Portuguese 
dissidents who had either escaped from 
their own country or were trying to enter 
it secretly. Its relative geographical isola¬ 
tion has also tended to shield Portugal 
from the infection of change in a Europe 
in which it is now the poorest country, 
in terms of income per head, with the one 
possible exception of Albania. Yet in 1966 
alone, 120,000 of the nine million Portu¬ 
guese emigrated legally to European or 
American countries, while j others went to 
Africa and a further substantial number 
left the country illegally. Last year strong 
steps were taken to curb this flight from 
poverty and hopelessness. ! Dr Salazar's 
insistence on balanced budgets and 
massive foreign exchange! reserves has 
come to hold back economic growth disas¬ 
trously. Even among the big businessmen, 
who backed his regime wi,th enthusiasm 
and profit for so many y^ars, hopes of 
change have begun to emerge. 



Victim of racialism and folly 


Vorster to allow the game to go on. But 
even that sort of grovelling is unlikely 
to save the tour now. Mr Duncan Sandys, 
not the most notorious of liberals, had 
already pointed out that 44 the banning of 
D'Oliveira highlights the folly and futility 
of racial segregation." From this row 
English cricket is likely to benefit ; it is 
played almost exclusively by upper-class 
Englishmen and West Indian immigrants, 
who at least will be united on the 
D'Oliveira case. 

Our South Africa correspondent reports 


South Africa 

It reaily ish't cricket 

The selection committee of the Maryle- 
bone Cricket Club have made superlative 
asses of themselves. First, they omitted 
from their list of players to represent 
England in South Africa the name of the 
Worcestershire professional., Mr Basil 
D'Oliveira. Because Mr D'Oliveira is .1 
coloured South African, ant) because he 
had been the hero of the final test match 
against Australia, a lot of people 
disbelieved the MCC's claim that he had 
been omitted “ on cricketing grounds, and 
by a whisker," though Mr D’Oliveira 
himself said he believed it. 

This week one of the chosejn players for 
the tour was found to be unfit; Mr Tom 
Cartwright, an all-rounder whose chief 
skill lies in his bowling. Mr D'Oliveira 
is an all-rounder whose chief skill lies in 
his batting. But the MCC promptly picked 
him to replace Mr Cartwright. Mr Vor- 
stflf, the South African prime minister, 
saSWhat the MCC had been influenced 
by ;^lot of anti-racialist South African 
organisations that nobody ,in England had 
ever heard of before. In reply the selectors 
Itipted (hat they wanted to send sonie- 
si’\'' to South Africa, to plead; with Dr 


The trouble about Mr D'Oliveira is that 
he is a .South African. Had he been West 
Indian or Pakistani, Mr Vorster would 
probably not have objected to his tour¬ 
ing South Africa. It would have meant 
the first lifting of the colour bar in sport 
—something as carefully preserved as any 
other aspect of apartheid—but it would 
almost certainly have been done in the 
interests of furthering Mr Vorster's “out¬ 
ward-looking " policy and his attempt to 
project a new image of reasonableness 
abroad. In any case, once the team had 
left, the colour bar would have been 
clamped down again. 

But Mr D'Oliveira posed special 
problems. As a coloured man who had to 
leave South Africa to gain recognition 
of his worth as a cricketer he is an 
uncomfortable exposure of the myth with 
which most white South Africans now 
delude themselves: that apartheid is a 
system of “ separate freedoms " and not 
of racial oppression. His return here as 
an international st£r to play on fields 
from which he was barred as a South 
African would have dramatised the point 
to a painful degree. Worse, it would have 
caused jubilation among non-whites, 
especially Mr D'Oliveira's own mixed- 
blood Cape Coloured group. 

But in spite of all this it is still probable 
that Mr Vorster would not have objected 
to Mr D'Oliveira had the MdD chosen 


him in the first place. The formula for lus 
admission Was laid* dbwA lih ipt f^iar 

when Mr Vorster, r a^rin^/lbXoSify 
the policy of Dr Verwoerd, said. South 
Africa would be willing to receive mixed 
teams from those countries With which it 
had 44 traditional ” sporting ties. But there 
were reservations: this concession should 
not be exploited by politicians* and would 
not be allowed if likely to cause internal 
difficulties. The outcry which followed 
Mr D'Oliveira's original omission was 
certainly seen by the South .African 
authorities *as political agitation, and his 
subsequent inclusion as a replacement a 
yielding to that pressure. 

Even more important,' the three weeks 
which separated the two events carried 
the issue into the middle of the ruling 
Nationalist party's annual round of party 
congresses—-and a battle by Mr Vorster 
against the Vcrkramptc wing of his party, 
which opposes the outward* looking 
policy. Mr Vorster's image for projection 
abroad may be one of reasonableness ; 
at home for the past three weeks it has 
been one of uncompromising toughness to 
reassure the Verkramptes that he has not 
gone soft—that he is still the same iron 
man who fashioned South Africa's 
detention laws. He has been expelling 
party dissidents and dealing toughly 
with student demonstrators. 

The D'Oliveira affair caught hint in 
mid-act, and immediately after the party's 
Transvaal congress had indicated that the 
Verkramptes were still not fully convinced. 
So his announcement of September 17th, 
telling the MCC to go to the devil, was 
the right kind of stuff with which to 
open the next congress, that of the equally 
reactionary Orange Free State. But there 
will be a backlash too. White South 
Africans are crazy about sport, and now 
they face the prospect that the barring 
of Mr D'Oliveira could mean the end of 
all South African participation in inter¬ 
national sport. It is a thought which 
appals them as nothing else could. 


Africa 

lt r s one sort of 
conservatism 

FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia looked 
fatigued as he walked into the; Falais des 
Nations in Algiers on Friday the 13th 
for the fifth summit conference of the 
Organisation of African Unity. He had 
been presiding over the NigeriamBiafran 
“peace talks'’ in Addis Ababa for four 
weeks. It took only three days for the 
OAU to develop its own fatigued look— 
the wrinkled visage of what one diplomat 
called “status quo decisions." 1 

Many delegates congratulated them¬ 
selves on the broad thrwhour debate on 
the Nigerian civil^War ; they »had feared 
the war would be treated in perfunctory 
fashion. But the final resolution, perhaps 
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Algerian ravotutipoary and Ethiopian monarch say no to change 


reflecting the'' imminence of Nigeria's 
military victory, took no step beyond 
earlier OAU moves at Niamey and Addis 
Ababa. The resolution contained no word 
that might offend the federal government 
and no hope for Biafra beyond a ritual 
call for an end to hostilities. There was 
not even an appeal to other African 
states, which some delegates had expected, 
to help succour the starving. Only the 
four states that have recognised Biafra 
(Gabon, Ivory Coast, Tanzania and 
Zambia) voted against the resolution. 

A Biafran delegation headed by Dr 
Azikiwe waited in Tunis for an invitation 
to attend the conference that never came : 
without an OAU order, the conference’s 
Algerian hosts would not admit the 
Biafrans. Algeria has become one of 
Nigeria’s most fervent supporters from 
what seems to be a mixture of support 
for territorial ir^tegrity and a common 
reliance on Russian military aid, perhaps 
reinforced by Moslem ties. 

The behaviour of the OAU’s 21-man 
Liberation Committee provoked one of the 
sharpest debates ever held in the organi¬ 
sation. The committee co-ordinates the 
financing and strategy of anti-colonial 
movements. Its critics and defenders 
traded accusations of theft, political sub¬ 
version and imperialist plots. The foreign 
ministers voted, however, not to proceed 
even with a study group on possible 
reform. 

The committee’s . critics originally 
wanted a change in its membership to 
end what they called bad book-keeping, 
diversion of funds and the splitting of 
liberation movements to promote the left- 
wing prot£g£s. of some committee 
.members. In the end they contented them¬ 
selves with the hope that the debate 
itself would encourage the committee to 
change its ways. If 1 it does not, the 
majority of OAU members will. continue 
to withhold their “ liberation assessments ” 
as they have in the pest. 

the summit conference . voted its usual 
demand that Britain ipe force toliherau 


Rhodesia from lan Smith. Mr Oliver 
Tambo of the South African National 
Congress, speaking for all liberation move¬ 
ments at the formal dosing, asked 
that the OAU stop making this demand, 
since British soldiers would only get in the 
way of Africa’s own growing guerrilla 
operations. Mr Tambo also asked for 
more help from Africa’s already indepen¬ 
dent nations. Vice-President Daniel arap 
Moi of Kenya made a speech which told 
him in effect that he wouldn’t get it, and 
that the liberation movements would have 
to do more for themselves. It is also worth 
recording that the spectre of Moise 
Tshombe, still held by the Algerians, 
walked the corridors but was never raised 
in the official sessions. There are rumours 
that the Algerians will soon let him go 
back to Spain, whence he was kidnapped 
a year ago, with the tacit approval of 
President Mobutu of the Congo. 

Some other events also seemed slightly 
spectral, like the six ballots it took to give 
Mr Diallo Telli of Guinea the two-thirds 
majority he needed for another four-year 
term as the OAU’s secretary-general. He 
is cordially disliked by many niemliers for 
his personality, his politics and his 
approach to the job, but his opponents 
could find no serious candidate to replace 
him. After his re-election, the secretariat 
distributed his curriculum vitae—the only 
document, except for a list of delegates, 
given to the press v during the entire 
meeting. 

Some delegates measured the success of 
this fifth summit meeting by the fact that 
22 heads of state and government 
attended, compared with the 17 who came 
to Kinshasa last year. But last year's 
meeting produced more results from its 
flow of words. The significant measure 
may be the number of leaders who made 
diplomatic excuses for their absence from 
Algiers but found twq-n»an, tliree T man 
and five-man summits worth while in the 
days immediately before the Algiers 
assembly. It xnay be that smaller group¬ 
ings are now thought more useful. 


Sweden 

Left wheel, and on 
to 1970 

Rubik opinion polls can still be wrong, 
even in the world’s second most advanced 
and second richest country. Mr Hubert 
Humphrey may find comfort in the 
thought. The result of Sunday’s Swedish 
elections: took even the winners by sur¬ 
prise. The Social Democrats got nearly 
51 per cent of the votes (die counting of 
postal votes is not yet completed, hut 
these are not expected to affect the out¬ 
come noticeably). It was their greatest 
victory since 1940, They look like having 
125 seats in a lower, house of 233, where 
Mr Erlander, prime minister since 1946, 
now for the first - time heads a clear 
majority of his own party. 

So much for the widely held belief that 
Sweden was bound to follow Norway and 
Denmark in swinging to the right, politi¬ 
cally as well as in the rule of the road. 
Attempts are now being made to argue 
that the Social Democrats owe their 
victory to the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
and the consequent collapse of the 
Swedish communists. The facts belie this. 
Of the 12 seats gained by the ruling party, 
only five represent communist losses. The 
communist share of the vote was 3.4 per 
cent lower than in the 1966 local elections, 
but the Social Democrats’ share was as 
much as 8.6 per cent higher. 

On die right, the heaviest losers were 
the Liberals, who seem to have blundered 
in trying to win votes by accusing Mr 
Erlander of not condemning Russia’s 
treatment of Czechoslovakia loudly 
enough. They have fallen almost as low 
as the Conservatives, who suffered a 
smaller setback. Perhaps the main reason 
for the dashing of the right-wing parties’ 
hopes of ending .36 years of socialist 
domination and forming a new coalition 
government was that, even on the eve 
of the polls, they failed to look like a 
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convincing coalition. The Conservatives, 
unimaginatively led by Mr Holmberg, 
could not accept even th£sketchy common 
programme that the Liberal and Centre 
parties had worked out. 

Of the three, the Centre party for the 
first time emerged as the largest, with 3^ 
seats and 16.2 per cent of the votes. Its 
gains surprised close observers less than 
those of the Social Democrats. The Centre 
party's supporters could be fairly sure that 
its elderly but ever agile leader, Mr Hed- 
lund, would either secure the leadership 
of any new coalition or contrive to go on 
staying close enough to the Social Demo¬ 
crats to get most of what he wanted out of 
them. At 68, he has added a mastery of 
the TV medium to his more familiar 
ability to retain plenty of room for man¬ 
oeuvre. Although the Social Democrats' 
new strength must reduce his immediate 
bargaining power, there are only two 
years to go before the next general 
elections and there seems no reason why 
the Centre’s advance should not continue. 

The 1970 elections are required in 
order to convert the Riksdag into a single 
chamber. It had been predicted that the 
new electoral formula which is to be intro¬ 
duced in 1970 would tilt the balance 
against the right by giving the com¬ 
munists several more seats. But now, un¬ 
less the formula is amended, they could 
fail to win any seats at all, as they do not 
command the necessary minimum of 4 
per cent of the total vote. An amendment 
is likely, as it is widely held to be better to 
have the communists in parliament than 
out. Yet times arc hard for their leader, 
Mr Hermansson, who has been both 
rebuffed by the voters, despite his protests 
over the invasion of Czechoslovakia, and 
denounced by Moscow radio and its east 
German echoes, to which it has suddenly 
l>een revealed that he is a typical anti- 
Soviet petty bourgeois, and with a rich 
wife at that. 

Mopping his victorious brow, the 67- 
year-old Mr Erlander has lost no time 
in announcing that he will retire before 
the 1970 elections. Thus the Social 
Democrats can no longer postpone their 
problem of choosing a successor. For some 
tintie the most prominent possibilities have 
been' the ministers of economics and 
education, Mr Krister Wickman and Mr 
Olof Palme, who are both in their forties. 
It is now argued that the party's victory 
is an endorsement of its adoption since 
1966 pf a more combative left-wing 
position, and therefore a pointer to the 
success pf Mr Palme ; in any case he has 
long been seen as the heir approved by 
Mr Eflander, whose unexpected triumph 
obviously'enhances his personal influence. 
But sottjte observers would hesitate to label 
Mr Wfekman the Candidate of the party's 
right wing aticl Mr Palme that of the 
left. Mr Eaifne certainly likes a fight, and 
oftfcft. gets into one ; but Mr Wickman 
was xnuch involved last year in the 
creation of the new state investment bank, 
which aroused more anger in conserva¬ 
tive circles than any of the government’s 
outer actions. 
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Germany 

Still peering into a 
cold east wind 

' r . 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

Bonn's -special emissary in Washington^ 
Kurt Birrenbach, returned r from America 
on Tuesday bearing some comfort but 
little immediate light. He reassured the 
chancellor that America’s political leaders 
were not so absorbed in the presidential 
election as to be unaware of the shock 
which Russia's invasion of Czechoslovakia 
produced in west Germany. Herr Birren- 
tach is a Christian Democrat, but the 
Christian Democrats' coalition partners, 
the Social Democrats, also have their spies. 
Their present scout in Washington, Herr 
Helmut Schmidt, who is a defence expert, 
is to report his findings to Herr Kiesinger 
and Herr Brandt next week. The results of 
this double reconnaissance will obviously 
affect what the chancellor has to say 
publicly to the Bundestag in the course 
of next week’s debate on foreign policy, 
and privately to General de Gaulle, who 
is expected in Bonn in a fortnight's time. 

West Germany's simmering uneasiness 
needs little explanation. The emergence 
of Soviet forces along Germany's Czech 
frontier followed withdrawals of American 
and British troops and months of talk, but 
no action, about the ebbing vitality of 
Nato. At the same time the coalition 
government's hopes of better relations 
with eastern Europe were hit for six. East 
Germany stiffened its guard, announcing 
new tactics for harassing west Berlin. 
Above all, confidence in Soviet reason¬ 
ableness has been gravely undermined. 

The Americans declared on Tuesday 
that there was no Soviet right to inter¬ 
vene in west Germany under the United 
Nations charter (as the Russians have been 
claiming) and emphasised that any attack 
would bring an immediate allied response. 
This has rather cleared the air in Bonn, 
and so has Mr Clark Clifford's announce¬ 
ment that 12,000 extra American troops 
will be flown to Europe next year to 
take part in manoeuvres. But there is 
still considerable unease. Bonn's next 
course depends mainly on the decisions 
of the Warsaw and Nato alliances, and 
therefore in effect of the Moscow and 
Washington governments. Yet there are 
also a few possibilities for exploratory and 
defensive action by west Germany itself 
and some of them are already being aired. 
In the circumstances the amount of agree¬ 
ment among the politicians and the 
general public is surprising. 

Few people have' contradicted Herr 
Wehner, the minister for all-German ques¬ 
tions, and Herr Schiller, the economics 
minister, for suggesting that it might .still 
be worth while for east and west German 
ministers to meet in order to discuss 
matters of mutual interest. (Tentative 
moves in August aimed at starting talks 
between two junior ministers were inter¬ 
rupted by east Germany’s part H in the 
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No, I was saying ‘ go home * to the Vietnam 
buity, not you 

Christian Scienc* Monitor 


military action against Czechoslovakia.) 
In a recent opinion poll 58 per cent of 
those questioned said they would still like 
to see inter-German ministerial talks go 
ahead, and 78 per cent agreed that west 
Germany should go on trying to promote 
closer economic and cultural relations with 
cast Germany. 

But almost everyone recognises that in 
the meantime military and political pre¬ 
cautions have to be maintained. Herr 
Kiesinger will certainly try to persuade 
General de Gaulle to broaden his concept 
of European collaboration. The German 
government, and indeed the electorate, 
would welcome a move to strengthen Nato 
even though it would mean a greater 
contribution from its European members. 
It is known that Herr Birrenbach brought 
back American proposals not for another 
two or three (ierman divisions but for 
yet higher offset payments for United 
States forces in Germany and for a 
regrouping of the Bundeswehr’s existing 
12 divisions, to strengthen their conven¬ 
tional role. 

CGerman agreement iiritates those who 
want the Bundeswehr to rely as much on 
nuclear weapons as on conventional forces. 
But arguments over reinforcing the Bun¬ 
deswehr are over methods, not principles. 
Probably the country is now less averse 
to paying more for defence since Herr 
von Hase, who is the state secretary at 
the defence ministry, described the Bun¬ 
deswehr’s present state as 44 disastrous.’’ 
He was referring particularly to the 
shortage of non-commissioned officers and 
of the long-term volunteers tohev arc vital 
in a highly mechanised army. The‘men 
are missing, he pointed out* because they 
can earn more money in civvy street. 
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India and Russia 

Chinese checkers 
—and Czechs 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 
Except for a trite communique, neither 
side is willing to comment on the talks 
between Indian and Soviet representatives 
which concluded on Monday instead of 
Friday as originally scheduled. This is not 
surprising. For the first time since, New 
Delhi and Moscow became firm friends 
in the mid-1950s, there are serious dif¬ 
ferences between them, arising from the 
Soviet courting of Pakistan. Evidently the 
Russians sought to argue that their 
developing relationship with Pakistan 
would reduce the latter’s dependence on 
Chinese military equipment and political 
support, and that this should strengthen 
peace in the sub-continent. 

But even if the Indians see some sub¬ 
stance in the Soviet argument they can¬ 
not afford to say so in a communique. 
Mrs Gandhi’s technique of restraining the 
anti-Russian feelings voiced by opposition 
parties has been to go along with them. 
She simply cannot afford to change her 
stance, the more so after the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, which created a rift 
within the ranks of the ruling Congress 
party itself. The opposition’s determina¬ 
tion to keep up the pressure on her was 
reflected in the scene at New Delhi airport 
where five members of parliament greeted 
the visiting Soviet delegation with shouts 
of “ Long live Czechoslovakia.” 

Of course the Czech crisis featured in 
the talks ; Soviet deputy foreign minister, 
Mr Kiryubin, explained the “compul¬ 
sions ” under which the Warsaw 
pact powers intervened. East European 
diplomats in New Delhi are convinced 
that a major Soviet aim in these talks was 
to obtain assurances alx>ut India’s attitude 
to the Czech issue when it comes up 
before the conference of non-aligned 
nations which President Tito is hoping to 
convene early next year. There is no 
reason to expect that India will then act 
any differently from the way it did in the 
Security Council—its dependence on 
Soviet military aid is the decisive factor— 
but a stiff public posture needs to be 
maintained for domestic reasons. At the 
press briefing on Tuesday, held ostensibly 
to go over details of Mrs Gandhi’s trip 
to Latin America starting on Saturday, 
the senior foreign office spokesman stone¬ 
walled all questions on the Indian-Soviet 
talks except to say that the identity of 
views on international problems men¬ 
tioned in the communique did not cover 
Czechoslovakia. This is probably why the 
customary reference to Vietnam is 
omitted from the communique this time. 
Its inclusion would have given Mrs 
Gandhi’s critics at home, who equate 
Vietnam with Czechoslovakia, fresh 
ammunition. 

In the exchanges about China Mr 
Firyubin and his colleagues raised more 
questions than they answered. Their 


remarks left an impression that Russia was 
itself none too clear about Peking’s future 
intentions. In this Chinese context, the 
question came up of security guarantees 
for non-nuclear nations, but so far* as one 
can judge India failed to say just what 
kind of guarantees it is seeking. In New 
Delhi the emphasis is placed on self- 
activating procedures which would not run 
into “impediments”—meaning, presum¬ 
ably, disagreements in the Security 
Council over a specific situation in which 
a guarantee has to be translated into 
action. But any whittling down of the 
veto power in the council is the last thing 
the Russians want. 

Also in the Chinese context, both sides 
examined the prospects for south-east 
Asia “after Vietnam.” India canvassed 
the possibility of Russia underwriting 
Indian economic assistance to neighbour¬ 
ing countries. This (it is no rhore than a 
vague idea yet) would involve Moscow 
in helping India's Russian-built factories 
to supply complete plant and equipment 
on extended credit terms. In principle 
Russia is not unwilling, hut it has inhibi¬ 
tions about working openly with India to 
preserve the status quo in the region until 
Vietnam is out of the way. 


Greece 

You also bandage 
mummies 


Mr George Papadopoulos, the Greek 
prime minister, should think up some fresh 
metaphor when he explains himself to 
the Greek people. His image of the doctor 
who is treating the Greek body politic 
strictly hut kindly for its own good is be¬ 
coming tedious. He used it again 
on Monday at a press conference held to 
introduce the final text of the New consti- 
tion. He compared the current political 
situation to a patient who has not yet re¬ 
covered from his wounds and who must 
therefore remain in plaster until the 
doctor decides that he has fully recovered. 

That was Mr Papadopoulos’s way of 
telling the Greek people that even after 
they have approved the new constitution 
at a plebiscite to be held on September 
29th they will, for an indefinite future, 
have little more democracy than they 
have now. The new constitution will come 
into force directly after the plebiscite, 
except for 12 vital articles which will 
remain in abeyance until the regime sees 
fit to introduce them. These suspended 
articles cover the holding of elections and 
some basic human rights such as freedom 
from arbitrary arrest, the inviolability of 
the home, freedom of the press and of 
assembly and the right to form political 
parties. Martial law, which was introduced 
when the colonels seized power 17 months 
ago, will not be lifted—not even tempor¬ 
arily, in honour of the, referendum. 

The regime will, however, celebrate 



Dr Papadopoulos knows bast 


the plebiscite by releasing next Monday 
all the non-communist politicians who 
have been under detention* including Mr 
George Papandreou, the leader of the 
Centre Union, and Mr Panayotis Kanel- 
lopoulos, the leader of the right-wing 
Radical Union. But none of them will 
have any guarantee against being arbi¬ 
trarily locked up again on one pretext 
or another ; indeed, at his press confer¬ 
ence Mr Papadopoulos clearly warned 
them that they would be if they did not 
watch their step. With more than 2,000 
communists and extreme left-wing 
political prisoners he does not intend to 
take any chances at all : they will remain 
shut away in their island prisons. 

Contrary to some expectations, the final 
version of the constitution is not markedly 
different from the draft published in July. 
Some minor amendments have been intro¬ 
duced, occasionally in a more liberal 
direction : the penalties for press offences, 
for instance, have been made lighter, and 
the provision, supposedly aimed at Mr 
Andreas Papandreou, which forbade any 
Greek who has ever held any foreign 
citizenship from entering politics has 
been removed. But the main design of 
the new constitution remains untouched ; 
this is, broadly speaking, to curtail the 
powers of the king and the legislature 
and strengthen those of the executive. 

The colonels are confidently predicting 
that the ayes will have it on September 
29th—perhaps to the tune of 75 per cent 
or more. Their confidence is well-founded. 
The Greeks will vote for the new cons¬ 
titution for various reasons but above 
all, in the desperate hope that it really 
does represent a step towards a democratic 
system. Perhaps it does. But one will feel 
much more confident about Greece’s 
future when Mr Papadopoulos’s regime 
has firmly committed itself to a definite 
timetable for holding elections and for 
gradually restoring the individual apd 
political rights that are now suspended. 
When will the colonels be brave 
enough for that ? 
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Tunisia 

Rough justice 

Can the holding of revolutionary, or non-* 
conformist, opinions be regarded as legal 
evidence of plotting against state 
security ? According to Tunisian law it 
seems it can. The sentences passed in 
Tunis on Monday on 33 students and 
teachers arrested after demonstrations last 
March were harsh by the standards of 
most other comparable governments who 
have had to deal with student unrest this 
year. Three got 14 years’ imprisonment; 
most* of the other sentences ranged 
between two and 11 years. The charges 
varied in gravity from insulting the 
American Vice President, Mr Hubert 
Humphrey, to conspiring to overthrow the 
government, and the seven-day trial took 
place in a specially created state security 
court. Meanwhile the government had 
published an elaborate white paper on the 
subject, broken off diplomatic relations 
with Syria—on the ground that Syrian 
embassy staff were trying to spread 
Baathism in Tunis university—and 
declared itself ready to hazard its own 
international prestige in repressing an 
affair that had taken on “ international 
dimensions.” 

Yet the demonstrations that led to this 
legal showdown were mild as compared 
with those seen this year in London, to 
say nothing of Paris. The 114 Tunisians 
in the dock (plus 30 tried in absentia) 
were not accused of crimes of violence. 
No weapons more dangerous than a type¬ 
writer from the Chinese embassy have 
been discovered. 

The demonstrations lasted only four 
days and were confined to the university 
precincts and the lvc6es. However, while 
they started as a protest against the 20 
years’ forced labour given to a student 
last year after the anti-Israel riots in 
Tunis, they rapidly turned into a demand 
for greater freedom of speech. 

The prisoners, all arrested since the 
demonstrations, have been put in three 
categories by the government. In the first 
are the so-called Baathists, who appeared 
in court last week but are to have a 
separate trial. Those sentenced on Mon¬ 
day were either in the second category, 
communists, or the third, those associated 
with the clandestine leftist magazine 
Perspectives Tunisiennes run by the 
“groupe d’6tudes et d’action socialist 
tunisien.” This group had been tolerated 
as a study circle since 1963. But in court 
its members were accused of transform¬ 
ing themselves into an unauthorised 
political party. 

One charge was based on a reference 
in Perspectives to the Tunisian foreign 
minister, Mr Habib Bourguiba junior, as 
a \fIA agent, lackey of imperialism.” 
Ani Ser concerned insulting language 
,us$d about the foreign minister of South 
• Vjjetijphn. “I can be tried for my actions 
’ hf|t %of; for my ideas” and “Belief in 
scientific socialism cannot, alone, justify 


the conspiracy of which we are accused ” 
were among the statements from 
prisoners presented in the case for the 
defence. But the prosecution, echoed by 
stern newspaper editorials, rejected the 
argument that rnarxist opinions do not in 
themselves constitute a plot against state 
security. Freedom of speech is guaran¬ 
teed in the Tunisian constitution, but the 
prosecution seemed to be saying that the 
use of that right could be interpreted as 
the beginning of a conspiracy. 

The “ international dimension ” that 
the trials have so far revealed lies mainly 
in foreign reaction. During the', five 
months before the court sat, allegations 
about the torture of prisoners and the 
intimidation of their lawyers were taken 
up by Lc Monde and other foreign news¬ 
papers. In the event only about a third 
of the 60 or so defence counsel who 
appeared in court were those who had 
l>ecn briefed by their clients. The rest 
were appointed by the government and 
were conspicuously inactive. A group of 
foreign defence lawyers—French and 
Senegalese—withdrew during the pro¬ 
ceedings. These matters are being 
examined by an observer from Amnesty 
international who is soon to publish his 
report. 

For a poor country, Tunisia is excep¬ 
tionally generous in its financial support 
for its students. Tunisian public opinion 
might well demand stern action against 
students who seem to misuse their 
privileges. But the link between efferves¬ 
cent students and a plot against the state 
has hardly been credibly established. 

Israel 


Election backhand 


FROM OUR ISRAEL CORRESPONDENT 

The trouble about democracies is that 
they have to have elections. Israel’s long- 
drawn-out pre-election period (elections 
are due in November, 1969) is having its 
effect on even the most vital issues. The 
desirability of being the politician who 
could claim to have won those Phantom 
jets for Israel might just have been in 
the mind of Mr Yigal Allon, the deputy 

P rime minister, when he popped in to see 
resident Johnson last week. The con¬ 
fused publicity about the visit forced the 
White House eventually to clarify its 
position—which it did by saying it hadn’t 
yet decided whether to sell Israel the jets 
or not. 

Another incident which looks as if it 
were not totally unconnected with the 
coming elections was the move to give 
various members of the cabinet more 
direct control over their ministries’ opera¬ 
tions in the occupied territories. These 
were hitherto carried out by representa¬ 
tives under the command of the military 
governors who co-ordinated with the 
ministers. Now the representatives will be 
under the ministers and co-ordinate with 
the governors. 'This is not the hairsplitting 
it may seem. Neither is it intended as a 


step to bring the administration of the 
territories closer to that of Israel. It is 
simply that the territories are becoming 
an essential part of the election band¬ 
wagon and many hopefuls in the infight¬ 
ing may believe that some of Mr Dayan’s 
popularity as administrator may rub off 
on to those who share in the job. In 
practice the new ministerial control may 
well wind up as a committee with little 
effect on'the government of the territories. 
But if it did, against expectation, exert 
effective control, the new measure could 
lead in a backhanded, almost incidental 
way, to annexation. 

Argentina 

Brothers in 
opposition 

FROM OUR BUENOS AIRES 
CORRESPONDENT „ 

President Ongania found it pretty hard 
to get on with the Alsogaray brothers 
when they worked for him ; it looks as if 
it is going to be a lot harder now they 
have left his service. Last month he sacked 
General Julio Alsogaray, his 50-year-old 
army commander-in-chief (and, for the 
look of the thing, his navy and air force 
chiefs as well). Karlier in the month, 
General Alsogaray’s elder brother, Alvaro, 
had resigned his job as ambassador to 
Washington. 

The assumption is that the brothers 
will now set themselves up as a team to 
lay the basis for a “ liberal ” political 
party which, they hope, will one day 
restore the Alsogaray family to power. 
Both brothers had supported, or helped 
to engineer, the military coup that brought 
General Ongania to power. But both had 
seen the military regime as more of a 
temporary phenomenon than the president 
sees it himself. President Ongania has 
made it perfectly clear that he has no 
intention of restoring political parties or 
democratic government until the revolu¬ 
tion’s “ full mission ” is accomplished. And 
the mission is a three-part formula for 
“ straightening out the country ” : first 
economic reform, then social reform, and 
lastly political reform. 

So far all the emphasis has been on 
economic reform. And here the 11 liberals,” 
whose views about economics are more 
acceptable to foreign investors and inter¬ 
national monetary institutions than those 
of the “ nationalists,” have had things 
mostly their way. But as the president 
begins to dip his toes into the waters of 
social reform (as he did on a recent tour 
of Tucuman province, the country's most 
poverty-stricken area), the nationalist, and 
perhaps corporatavist, voice of the govern¬ 
ment begins to dominate. The departure 
of the two Alsogaray brothers, and the 
militant right-wing attitudes of the new 
army and air force commanders, adds 
weight to the belief that, however much 
senior members of the government may 
deny it, Argentina’s social policy may now 
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C PERJH 

is the place 




PERTH, one of Britain’s 
most beautiful cities, is a 
superbly attractive place 
to site your new factory. 


Ai first glance, Perth is hardly 
an obvious place to choose for 
industrial development. Perth 
is NOT a depressed area. There 
arc no satanic mills, no un¬ 
sightly industrial debris. 

Far from it—it is surrounded 
with beautiful countryside 
where salmon fishing, golfing, 
skiing and sailing—everything 
for your relaxation—are all 
within easy reach. 

Yet Perth can offer the full 
financial advantages of ex¬ 
pansion in a Development Area. 

Its Town Council will give you 
the utmost help —with the 
minimum of red tape. 

Perth is barely an hour's drive 
from Edinburgh Airport (with 
London 75 minutes away). An 


excellent road and rail network 
ensures rapid access to all 
British markets. Perth even has 
its own harbour for ships up to 
1,000 tons. 

There is ample housing, both 
municipal and private; and an 
intelligent and adaptable work 
force. 

Site your new factory in Perth— 
and prosper ! 


For full details about the 
advantages of industrial de¬ 
velopment in Perth write to: 

A. H. Martin, 

Town Clerk, 

City Chambers, 

Perth, Scotland. 

or telephone Perth 24241 


qwerty or azerty, 
Dr. Steiner? 


Your Olivetti typewriters are 
the same great machines, 
regardless of the keyboard. 

Isn't that true? And your 
Olivetti advertising really ought 
to appear in the one great 
European medium that 
commands an audience all over 
the continent: The International 
Herald Tribune. It’s pretty 
hard to beat, whether you figure 
its cost per thousand in 
pounds, francs, lire, marks or 
dollars—which happens to be 
$ 10.95 for a quarter page B&W. 
Type us a letter, Dr. Andreas 
Steiner—in any language. 

We'll send you more facts and 
figures in your language 



International Herald Tribune, 21 rue de Berri. Paris 8. 
Telephone 225 2800 
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Inter*Continental Dacca. 300 rooms. Completely air-conditioned. 
Swimming pool. In the center of the city with excellent restaurants 
and lounges serving continental cuisine and Pakistani favorites 



Inter*Continental Rawalpindi. 205 rooms, air-conditioned, of course. 
Situated near the center of the city, with superb facilities for dining, 
snacking and entertaining. Lovely swimming pool on the terrace. 



Inter* Continental Lahore. Centrally located. 203air-conditioned rooms. Inter* Continental Karachi. 306 rooms, all air-conditioned. Inthecenter 

Restaurant, coffee shop, cocktail lounge and supper club. There's of the city next to the President's residence Swimming pool. Rooftop 
also an arcade of shops and swimming pool in garden setting. restaurant Cocktail lounge. There’s a chic supper club and cafe. 







There are four great hotels in Pakistan 
and they’re all named InterContinental. 

If you’re going to Pakistan on business or pleasure, the best place to stop is at an 
Inter*Continental Hotel. 

Our rooms in all four hotels are spacious, with planned panoramic views. Our restaurants 
suit all tastes, and our cocktail lounges are invariably the smartest gathering places in town. 

If you're travelling on business, you’ll be glad to know that meeting rooms are available in 
each hotel-and that all are staffed to handle anything from a convention to intimate group 
sessions. If pleasure is your business, be assured that comfort, convenience and service are 
Inter*Continental hallmarks. 

For all our Inter* Continental standards of excellence, we also know how to maintain local 
atmosphere. That’s what Inter* Continental Hotels are all about: the right blend of modern 
efficiency and old-world hospitality. Everywhere. 

For reservations, call your travel agent or Inter-Continental. 




INTERCONTINENTAL 

HOTELS 

40 Distinctive Hotels Around the World. 
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be heading in the general, fuzzy, direc¬ 
tion of a corporate state. 

Political reform is still, so far as the 
government is concerned, not even a 
matter for discussion. But General Julio 
Alsogaray has been discussing it vigor¬ 
ously at various press conferences ever 


since his dismissal. He has sharply criti¬ 
cised the president for not correcting the 
“ anti-democratic ” tendencies in his 
government and has called for the estab¬ 
lishment of a “ few, important ” political 
parties with a subset]uent presidential elec¬ 
tion. His brother will be returning soon to 


Buenos Aires to resume his “ private 
business.” But Sr Alvaro Alsogaray, who 
has held office under various regimes, is 
unlikely to keep his business particularly 
private. The brothers make a tough op¬ 
position team ; General Ongania has 
shown that he is a tough man to oppose. 


THE WORLD 


Communist Affairs 



The national assembly votes for censorship ; Mr Dubcek gets his hand shaken—the day before 


Do it slowly, do it quietly: 
it works better 

FROM OUR EAST EUROPE CORRESPONDENT Prague 


The first weeks b of foreign occupation 
here provided’an exciting and courageous 
display of Czechoslovak solidarity and a 
passive resistance which was obviously 
both bewildering and frustrating to the 
occupying forces. Increasingly, however, 
people are gradually slipping towards 
acceptance of the inevitability of the 
situation. Last Triday, September 13th, 
after three weeks of suspense and uncer¬ 
tainty, the national assembly admitted to 
the nation that there could be no alterna¬ 
tive to accepting the Moscow 
“ agreement” of August 26th. It was a 
heartbreaking display as the trusted leaders 
who for eight months had blown a 
breath of freedom into Czech political 
life were forced to admit publicly that 
they must bow to Russian dictates and 
return to a state of “ normalisation ” 
which, however valiantly they tried to 
cover up the fact, means Moscow’s inter¬ 
pretation of what is normal. A sure sign 
of changing times was the almost total 
silence in which a handful of people 
watched their leaders arrive at the Spanish 
hall in Prague castle for the meeting of 
the national assembly. 


Slowly, but inexorably, the Russians 
seem to be achieving most of their objec¬ 
tives : the proscription of non-communist 
political or even quasi-political bodies, 
limitation of the right of assembly, new 
security provisions “ to strengthen public 
order ” and an increasingly effective press 
censorship. The departure, at Russian 
behest, of two of Mr Dubcek’s most 
popular ministers, the deputy premier Dr 
Ota Sik and the minister of the interior 
Mr Josef Pavel (who steadfastly prevented 
the Russians from getting their hands on 
security organisations), has had a depress¬ 
ing effect on Czechoslovak public morale. 
The reported resignation of the foreign 
minister. Dr Hajek, has still not been 
accepted by the government, but this is 
almost certainly only a matter of time. 
If the Russians have learned anything 
since Budapest in 1956 it Ls that military 
action is more conveniently followed by a 
gradual process of political erosion than 
by a sudden wave of pogroms, show trials 
and arrests. 

Mr Dubcek, Mr Gernik and the party 
secretary, Mr Zdenek Mlynar, have all 
given long explanations of their views 


on “normalisation/’ Although they des¬ 
cribed the invasion and occupation as a 
11 tragic affair,’’ and dismissed allegations 
of counter-revolution as beneath their 
dignity to discuss, their speeches contained 
hints of self-criticism for letting their 
liberalisation go too far too fast, thereby 
causing “ unease among our allies.’’ They 
also implied that, while hoping they could 
revert to the Czechoslovak concept of 
normalisation, they were preparing the 
nation to accept the rather different 
version which happens to have the 
advantage of overwhelming power behind 
it. Mr Mlynar, nervously lighting a 
cigarette while explaining future policy 
on television, insisted : “ We cannot be 
a sovereign country if rights and free¬ 
doms are decided by alien bodies. It is 
we who decide who is anti-state and not 
the police of other countries.” But he had 
the air of someone crying in the wilder¬ 
ness. 

Mr Dubcek’s original television speech, 
which was postponed, was considered to 
be too heavily critical of the occupiers 
and was considerably toned down before 
he haltingly read a cheerless message that 
unless all provisions of what is called the 
“ Moscow, protocol ” are fulfilled “ we 
cannot expect our partners to do the 
same, including the withdrawal of their 
troops.” Mr Mlynar emphasised this 
underlying theme by saying “we shall 
pursue this road, even at the risk of being 
labelled collaborators.” Both he and Mr 
Gernik claimed that there was a difference 






H 

between co-operation and collaboration. 

Pushed by the Russians, the govern¬ 
ment is having to makf the censorship 
of mass media increasingly effective. It 
began as a sort of game of evasion, but it 
has now been tightened to the point 
where newspapers are beginning to resume 
their say-nothing appearance of the years 
from 1948 until late 1967. On the other 
hand, the press and television are still 
capable of some flashes of their pre-inva¬ 
sion form. For c&mple, on Monday Rude 
Prayo printed a letter signed by 13 
leading Czechoslovak economists which 
firmly rebutted the violent Russian criti¬ 
cism of Dr Ota Sik; and on Tuesday night 
the pOet Jaroslay Seifert read on television 
a proclamation by the Czech writers’ 
union refuting the “ grossly distorted and 
unfounded attacks ” being made on 
Czechoslovak writers 11 from abroad.” 

It Will all be much more difficult when 
the new ten-point censorship law is fully 
in force. This forbids criticism of Warsaw 
pact countries and any reference to 
‘'occupiers” or “occupation.” It forbids 
any mention of incidents involving foreign 
troops in Czechoslovakia or of the 
material damage caused by them. What 
appeared at first to be self-censorship now 
looks like a pre-publication, censorship 
through the government’s press and in¬ 
formation department. Penalties for 
infringement of the regulations include 
fines of up to 50,000 crowns or the with¬ 
drawal of the licence to publish for three 
months after the first infringement. 

Unless and until the men in Moscow 
can agree on what their ultimate inten¬ 
tions are for internal Czech affairs, there 
remains a basically irreconcilable conflict 
between two opposing views : the Czecho¬ 
slovaks insist that normalisation of 
national life cannot be achieved under 
the threat of shattering military reprisals, 
while the Russians are adamant that 
“ normalisation,” on their terms, is an 
inescapable prerequisite for the with¬ 
drawal of their troops. It is expected that 
Mr Dubcek will lead a strong delegation 
to Moscow, perhaps this weekend, for a 
further round of talks on the implemen¬ 
tation of the Moscow agreement. A lot 
depends on how much he can assert him¬ 
self when he is inside the Kremlin. 

Maoism 

One glimpse of 
workers' control 


There was an embarrassed and embarras¬ 
sing preview in Hongkong last week of 
the current “ takeover ” inside China of 
schools, newspapers, art galleries and 
other hotbeds of intellectualism by Mao’s 
“great working-class teams.” The initia- 
tivawas taken by a group of publishers 
of mngkong communist vernacular news- 
pap .s. About a thousand of their new 
press overlords attended an editorial con¬ 
ference concerned with policy reform and 
tilling circulation. Politburo members 
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might possibly have deplored the lack of 
sartorial imagination by two leading pub¬ 
lishers who had chosen to wear well- 
tailored western lounge suits while their 
new proletarian masters, a handpicked 
panel of fishermen, workers, rickshaw 
coolies and street hawkers, preferred 
shorts, singlets and overalls. 

Comrade Li Tse-chung, editor-in-chief 
of Wen Wei Pao, for two years the 
colony’s faithful party sheet, was tech¬ 
nically chairman of the conference—but 
he was obviously glad to shar,e his frater¬ 
nal submission with Comrade Fei Yi- 
ming, the urbane publisher of Ta Kung 
Pao and, outside his office, the colony’s 
most discerning private collector of jade. 

In an eloquent address, Comrade Li 
assured the workers’ delegates to the con¬ 
ference that their revolutionary opinions 
and recommendations on editorial policy 
and news presentation would, in line with 
Chairman Mao’s directive, command the 
full obedience of all party press execu¬ 
tives and staff, who were well aware of 
their inadequacies and errors. A giant 
portrait of Chairman Mao dominated the 
conference like an oriental painting of 
the late Lord Northcliffe with a wart, and 
the editor-in-chief’s news survey was con¬ 
stantly interrupted by the beating of 
gongs and* drums. By all accounts, how¬ 
ever, the new press advisers were more 
interested in the liquor, peanuts, melon- 
seeds and spring rolls than in suggestions 
for newspaper reform and staff changes. 
The colony’s communist vernacular 
papers are in need of ideas to promote 
sales as well as propagate the Maoist 
line; an overall circulation drop of up to 
40 per cent has been admitted since last 
summer’s hot but unrewarding rampage, 
and several top reporters have defected 
to the local nationalist press in Hongkong. 
According to the gossip of these defectors 
communist editors are furtively consider¬ 
ing wider sports coverage, more film 
pictures and less Maoist jargon— 
revisionist adjustments which the new 
press overlords seem to prefer personally 
in their regular reading matter but can 
hardly advocate in their official role. 

From inside China there are no reliable 
reports of significant changes in the run¬ 
ning of the press'. The resurrected Red 
Flag flies once more with—presumably 
—the great helmsman’s hand more 
firmly on the editorial tiller, and party 
sheets generally have reflected the Maoist 
line. Shanghai’s Wen Hui Pao has 
demanded that “ all traitors, secret agents, 
slippery backsliders and reactionary intel¬ 
lectuals ” must be dragged out of the party 
press and that “editorial leadership must 
be assumed by the workers, peasants and 
soldiers.” The Hongjcong party press has 
swiftly shown that it is fully prepared and, 
indeed, esiger to follow suit; yet its 
editorial command—like that of Shang¬ 
hai's Wen Hui Pao —remains unchanged. 
Perhaps Mao’s “workers’ teams” in 
China are having more revolutionary 
success in the schools and art galleries. 
Joumalists—east or west—have always 
been a tricky breed of intellectual. 
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We're off 

Nobody has denounced the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia more enthusi¬ 
astically that) the Albanians ; after all, 
they do not every day get such an outsize 
stick with which to beat the “ Soviet 
revisionist clique.”. But it now begins to 
look as if the Russian aggression may be 
giving Mr Enver Hoxha and his col¬ 
leagues cause to think as well as to make 
anti-Russian propaganda. On September 
12th the Albanian premier, Mr Mehmet 
Shehu, told the people’s assembly in 
Tirana that the government thought the 
time had come to resign formally from 
membership of the Warsaw pact. 

This decision can hardly have surprised 
Mr Shehu’s audience. As he himself said, 
from the beginning of 1961 the Albanian 
government has not been invited to a 
single Warsaw pact meeting, nor has it 
been consulted or inforfned about any of 
the pact’s activities. But up to now the 
Albanian government, according to Mr 
Shehu, has not considered the situation 
hopeless ; in a series of notes, it has 
patiently reasoned with the other members 
of the pact and pointed out how the 
“ Soviet revisionists ” were trying to make 
use of the pact for their criminal ends. 
Now, however, the Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has definitely turned the 
Warsaw pact into an “enslaving instru¬ 
ment.” Clearly, it was time for the 
Albanians to cut the traces completely. 

Mr Shehu’s lengthy tirade did not spare 
even Mr Dubcek, who is still a revisionist 
even though he has been trying to detach 
himself from Moscow. Indeed, Mr Shehu 
indicated that only the Chinese and 
Albanian communists (“ who give tit 
for tat to the American imperialists and the 
Soviet revisionists ”) really know what they 
are about. But his speech also omitted any 
reference to those other revisionists, the 
Jugoslavs, who until very recently have 
been one of T irana’s favourite targets of 
abuse ; and its reference to Albania's 
“ foreign policy of peace and good 
neighbourliness ” has been noted with 
some interest in Belgrade. There are now 
neither diplomatic nor economic relations 
between Jugoslavia and Albania, and the 
various olive branches which the Jugo¬ 
slavs have lieen waving in the direction 
of Tirana for nearly a year have all been 
ignored. 

Mr Shehu made much of the 700 
million Chinese, who are all Albania’s 
faithful friends. But the Chinese are a 
very long way away. If the Russians 
really did decide to send their tanks 
rolling down into the Balkans, neither the 
Jugosla vs nor the Albanians could stop 
them for long. But they would both put 
up a stout fight. All things considered, the 
Albanians may well feel it expedient to 
stop being so rude to the Jugoslavs. 
Whether they will go farther than that 
depends largely on what the Russians say 
and do next. 
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For 2 years we’ve been talking 

about SASpitalrty. and bless 

them all.... .so have our passengers 


When we Scandinavian Airlines people talk about how 
good our SASpitality is, we don't expect you to take 
much notice. 

But when our passengers talk about it. . . then it's a 
different kettle of fish. And that's just what they’ve 
been doing. Talking about our delicious food. Our 
pretty hostesses. Our friendly, smiling service. 

And now we've come up with a new talking point for 


twice weekly - Wednesday and Saturday. From Copen¬ 
hagen via Tashkent to Bangkok, Singapore and 
Djakarta , with excellent connections from London, 
Manchester or Dublin to Copenhagen. 

In addition, the Polar Service now operates every 
T uesday, Th u rsday and Satu rday to T okyo. 

The next time you’re planning a trip along our jet routes, 
why not fly SAS? It'll give you something to talk about 



SASsCa/VtflMVM/lf Aifllf/VES 

GEN&RM AGENT FOR THAI INTERNATIONAL 


Call your SAS authorised Travel BQent or London 01 t34 4020, Bristol- 02ft 222130, Birmtnoham - 021 230 8800, 
Manchester-001 832 8431, Newcastle-0632 21544, Glasgow - 041 248 9832, Dublin-770318 
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tan New YoriPto being your banking tracted over$300-millionin proposed 
representative in Southeast AsiL “foreign? i{Mstments. 

' 6U $$ct' in So. if -M ' “' 
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ib a cotintry^iatbas posited & growth •** sentativethi 
rate in this decade of 7.2 per cent local experts. 
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| MANUFACTURERS HANOVER TRUST COMPANY 

Mtmb»r federal Depotii Iniuroitct Corporotlon * Incorporated with limited liaMiHy 'tri U.&A. 
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American Survey 


THE WORLD 



Economists put to the proof 


Washington , DC 


Almost unnoticed in the hubbub of the 
election campaign, the American economy 
is undergoing a major test of conflicting 
economic theories. The outcome should 
be of great importance, perhaps decisive, 
in determining who is right, as between 
the strongly opposed “fiscal” and 
“monetary” economists, and hence in 
influencing future public policy. It could 
even have a bearing on the sort of men 
the new President will select as his 
economic advisers. 

In brief, fiscal policy is now working 
fairly strongly toward restraint and a 
slowing down of the economy while 
monetary policy, at least according to the 
measures used by the monetary econo¬ 
mists, remains highly expansionary. If 
the monetary economists—who believe 
that all, or nearly all, depends on the 
change in such things as the money supply 
—are right, there will be little or no 
check to the economy, inflation will con¬ 
tinue and the balance of international 
payments will not improve. If the fiscal 
men—who think the decisive factor is 
government spending and taxation and 
the size of the budget deficit—are right, 
there will not only be a slowdown, but 
there could even be a mild recession early 
in 1969. 

It must be said at once that the 
economic indicators since the passage of 
the restrictive tax and expenditure Bill in 
late June are in no sense conclusive. There 
is always a lag between a change in 
disposable income (after payment of 
taxes) and consumer spending, for 
example. Industrial production is dis¬ 


torted by the using up of stocks of steel 
which has followed the avoidance of a 
strike last month; But, for what they are 
worth, the indicators so far reveal no 
sign of a slowdown. Retail sales have been 
ebullient (though they rose little further 
in August following a spurt in July), 
unemployment is lower than it has been at" 
any time since 1953 and industrial pro¬ 
duction rose a bit further in August after 
allowing for disruption in the steel 
industry. 

All of this leaves the debate, and the 
outlook, unsettled. The official position of 
the Administration, backed by such stal¬ 
warts as Mr Walter Heller, the former 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, is that a slowdown is 
not only certain but might even go too far. 
To suggest that the pause will not occur, 
said Mr Heller in his, latest newsletter, 
which appeared earlier this month, 
requires “ reading the monetary tea 
leaves.” Mr Charles Zwick, the Director 
of the Budget Bureau, testifying before 
Congress, persisted last week in the view 
that the fiscal package, with its reduction 
in expenditures as well as its increase 
in taxes, “ left the risks on the side of 
overkill”—meaning that there might be 
too much restraint. 

This week Mr Arthur Okun, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers, gave 
an updated, sector-by-sector analysis of 
the outlook and concluded, “ I see no 
persuasive reason to revise our earlier 
assessment of the expected impact of the 
fiscal programme ” in significantly slowing 
the pace of expansion. To Mr Heller, “ the 


IS MONEY EASY- 


OR HARD? 



overall impact of fiscal restraint on the 
future course of production, jobs and 
incomes can be projected with a fair 
measure of confidence—and indeed with 
considerable concern about carrying a 
good thing .too far.” 

Bah ! snort the monetary men. Mr 
Beryl Sprinkel of the Harris 1 rust and 
Savings Bank of Chicago, for example, 
says in his newsletter that “ recent trends 
in the leading indicators confirm expecta¬ 
tions based on the money supply. Neither 
indicate a marked slowing in the near- 
term business tempo ... if the tax increase 
is to have the effect of slowing inflation¬ 
ary pressures and pointing the economy 
back toward the desired path of economic 
stability, a less expansive Federal Reserve 
[monetary] policy is mandatory.” 

If the public—accustomed to the view 
that the “ new economics ” is able to 
resolve this sort of question—is confused, 
so is the Federal Reserve system itself. 
Week after week and month after month 
the Federal Reserve Bank of St Louis 
has been publishing figures showing that 
money has not been “ tight ” at all 
(despite high interest rates) and that 
“ monetary aggregates have continued to 
expand rapidly.” With Mr Sprinkel, the 
St Louis Bank is convinced that a slow¬ 
down in the economy is all but impossible. 
An exasperated but good-humoured 
official of the Federal Reserve Board in 
Washington—which ironically thinks the 
monetary school is slightly mad—has 
been heard to remark, “I would almost 
welcome a recession if it wopld finally 
prove the money-supply school wrong/* 
Pointing to such evidence as short-term 
interest rates and member bank borrow¬ 
ings from the central bank, the Reserve 
Board insists that policy has been essen¬ 
tially restrictive, not expansionary, though 
less restrictive than before the tax increase. 

The argument is deadly serious and 
for once there appears to be a good 
chance of a laboratory test of rival 
economic theories, something which sel¬ 
dom occurs. This is so in spite of the 
emerging evidence that fiscal restraint 
will not be quite as massive as the in¬ 
crease of $10 billion in taxes and the 
cutback of $6 billion in expenditures 
implied. The tax increase is real enough 
but the. reduction of expenditure is not 
nearly what it seems. Some of the slash 
of $6 billion ordered by Congress has 
been offset, perfectly legally and under¬ 
standably, by increases in the areas of 
the Budget exempted from the cut— 
chiefly Vietnam and interest on the public 
debt. Some of the rest has been achieved 
by manipulation in the area of govern- 
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ment lending, with the result that Budget 
outlays are technically ^reduced but >:few 
borrowers are in fact denied funds. 

But still, by any test, there will be a 
massive swing in the Budget from a large 
deficit during most of the calendar year 
1968 to a surplus in the first half of 1969 
—a swing unmatched in modern times. 
To Mr Heller, to the Administration's 
economists and to the Federal Reserve 
Board, this means that “ the pattern 
facing us is one of slowdown and slack 
well into 1969.” To the monetary men— 
reading such tea leaves as the money 
supply, the “ monetary base,” Federal 
Reserve credit, bank reserves and bank 
credit—the prospect is for inflation, not 
an economic check. To the enthralled 
bystander, it is like the beginning of a 
prize fight in which the boxers have just 
retired to their corners preparatory to the 
first round. One can only hope for a true 
knockout and not a split decision. 

Meanwhile, the presidential candidates 
continue to talk about anything and 
everything but economic issues. And why 
should they not ? Everyone is for full 
employment and against inflation. Mr 
Nixon is intelligent enough not to attack 
the Democrats on their strong point—the 
longest economic expansion in the nation's 
history ; Mr Humphrey knows that 
“ you’ve never had it so good ” is not 
good enough now and that the price 
indices are rising much too rapidly for 
comfort. 

If Mr Nixon is elected the Republicans 
will start with a bias in the direction 
of a shade less inflation at the price of 
a shade more unemployment, as conser¬ 
vatives rightly should but would never 
admit. The tradition of Mr Nixon’s party, 
including its moderate wing, leans against 
running budget deficits to keep up the 
pressure of demand ; certainly that was 
the record of the Eisenhower Administra¬ 
tion. But it may be that the old argument 
of the “ trade-oflF ” between inflation and 
unemployment will be superseded, as the 
monthly economic indicators come in 
between now and January aoth, when the 
new President is inaugurated, by a far 
more serious argument than in the past 
over the nature of government manage¬ 
ment of demand. Professor McCracken of 
Michigan University, who may be Mr 
Nixon’s choice to be his chief economic 
adviser, is one of those who have become 
disillusioned with fiscal management ’ and 
who seem to have swung toward the 
money-supply school. 

If there is no significant slowing down 
in the American economy in the months 
ahead, a great many words will have to 
be eaten and a number of economic 
illusions will be shattered. If the slow¬ 
down does occur, as most economists still 
expect, the new President, whether he is 
Mr Nixon or Mr Humphrey, will be 
frerHof a nagging, persistent and plausible 
ad^ Wy that has long been identified 
with the “ Chicago school ” of economists. 
He will not have to live with quite the 
pinte degree of uncertainty at his 
jpreoSecessors. 
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Road to November 


A fortnight old, with slightly more than 
seven weeks to go, the American presiden¬ 
tial campaign has been a disappointment. 
The two major candidates have done little 
to clarify their issues or even to show 
what manner of President they might 
make. Mr Nixon, the Republican can¬ 
didate, is zealously preserving a states¬ 
man-like mien, while Mr Humphrey, the 
Democratic Vice President, keeps trying 
to tease “ the old Nixon ” out into the 
open. Mr Nixon, however, has declined 
even to engage in television debates with 
the Vice President, who needs some 
dramatic or felicitous event to revive his 
campaign. Seen from any point of view— 
public opinion polls, financial contribu¬ 
tions, political organisation or popular 
enthusiasm, it is lagging very badly. 

Eager as Mr Nixon has been to keep 
to the middle of the road, however, he 
has seemed to make a perceptible turn 
to the right. In North Carolina he told 
an audience that he disagreed with the 
federal policy of withholding funds from 
school systems which delayed racial 
integration in the classroom. This view, 
tailor-made for the white south, has since 
been expanded and is alienating many 
liberal Republicans. Mr Edward Brooke, 
the Negro Senator from Massachusetts, 
who has recently supported Mr Nixon, 
is said to be upset; it was Mr Brooke who 
persuaded the Republican candidate to 
talk of “ order with" justice " rather than 
“ law and order ”, which has an anti- 
Negro connotation. Yet Mr Nixon seems 
to calculate that he can win without the 
Negro vote and that a frank bid for the 
support of the poor whites who will other¬ 
wise succumb to the racist appeal of the 
third candidate, Mr George Wallace, may 
be politically rewarding. ^ 

Poor Mr Humphrey is doing his best 


to throw off the odour of failure but it 
is awfully pervasive and his best is some¬ 
times not very good. Many Democrats, 
desperately trying to persuade themselves 
to vote for Mr Humphrey, will have been 
thrown into gloom by his curious remarks 
about troops being able to be brought 
home soon from Vietnam. They were 
worried when Mr Humphrey repeated his 
blunder even after President Johnson had 
swiftly, and perhaps cruelly, contradicted 
him ; such vacillations tend to undercut 
all of Mr Humphrey’s efforts to speak 
with a clear and liberal voice. Mr Hum¬ 
phrey’s hasty trips around the country 
have seemed ill-planned ; however, Mr 
Lawrence O’Brien, political mastermind 
for the Kennedys, is now on the job as 
head of the Democratic National Com¬ 
mittee and the vice presidential candidate, 
Senator Muskie of Maine, is proving a 
lively and attractive campaigner. 

The polls were merciless to the Vice 
President this week—one survey showing 
him running third in electoral votes to 
Mr Wallace. And even the traditional 
support of the trade union members will 
not be present in its usual strength ; the 
union leaders have endorsed Mr Hum¬ 
phrey but many of the workers have found 
Mr Wallace saying what they themselves 
believe. If anybody can rally Democrats 
to Mr Humphrey’s side, it may be the 
Republican vice presidential candidate, 
Mr Spiro Agnew. His inept performance 
culminated last week with the absurd 
statement that Mr Humphrey was 44 soft 
on communism.” Mr Agnew took it back, 
but not before the public had been 
reminded that, if Mr Nixon wins, a man 
whose political experience consists of a 
year and a half as Governor of Maryland 
will be, as the saying goes, a heartbeat 
away from the Presidency, 
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This year United Air Lines puts it together 
for you for only £61-18-0 


When the world’s biggest 
airline puts its full weight behind 
the Discount 50 plan ( 50 % off all 
internal U.S. flights) that’s the 
kind of value you get. You get a 
bigger choice of destination with 
United. A bigger choice of flights. 
It all fits: in a big country, it makes 
sense to fly the big airline. 

For details of United’s services 
and further sample holiday routes, 
contact your travel agent or send 
this coupon to United Air Lines. 



Please send me full details of services, 
United Air Lines London: 52 Conduit 
St., W1R ole. Telephone: 01-734 9281/5 

Name ___ 

Address 


_. friendly ikies 
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Floored in the 
Senate ? 

Two good causes took one step forward 
this week : both the nomination of Justice 
Fortas to be Chief Justice and the nuclear 
non-proliferation treaty were approved in 
committee. But neither may get far on 
the floor. The treaty, whose release from 
the Foreign Relations Committee came 
as a surprise this week, has somewhat more 
hopes. But if it cannot be brought to a 
vote before Congress recesses in early 
October for the election campaign, its 
prospects will droop. Mr Nixon has said 
that while he approves of the treaty he 
does not approve of its ratification now. If 
Congress has to come back after Novem¬ 
ber 5th and Mr Nixon has been elected 
President, the enemies of the treaty will 
have more influence. 

President Johnson and the Democratic 
leaders are faced with an agonising choice. 
Time is short and the more that is spent 
in efforts to break the filibuster which the 
southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans are determined to mount, the 
less time for the treaty. Justice Fortas res¬ 
pectfully declined to appear when 
hearings were resumed briefly last week; 
some of his friends on the committee are 
said to have advised him against subjecting 
himself once more to the questioning of his 
enemies. 

As he pointed out, it was unprecedented 
for a nominee for Chief Justice to appear 
at all before the Judiciary Committee. 
What Senator Griffin and Senator Thur¬ 
mond wanted to put on the record was 
that Justice Fortas had accepted $15,000 
to conduct a legal seminar ; the money 
was contributed by a handful of rich 
men. T he impression his critics sought to 
establish was that ip this instance and by- 
advising the executive on occasion he has 
ignored the restrictions which should hedge 
a Supreme Court Justice. 

The deplorable result is that the Senate 
is unlikely to find the two-thirds majority 
needed to cut off debate and bring the 
nomination to a vote. Senator Dirksen, 
the leader of the Republican minority, 
who voted for Justice Fortas in committee, 
said openly this week that he doubted if 
even a majority could be found for 
closure ; that does not mean that there 
is not a majority to support the nomina¬ 
tion, if only it were not being frustrated 
by a reactionary minority* Mr Nixon, to 
his belated credit, has said that he does 
not approve of the filibuster but he also 
refused to lift a {buffer to change the mind 
of any Senator. There are threats to hold 
the Senate in session until the new Con¬ 
gress convenes bn January 3rd, but Mr 
Dirksen may be right in thinking that 
neither the nomination nor the treaty has 
a chance this year. And the nomination 
dies With the session. 

None of President Johnson's efforts have 
done Mr Fortas’s cause any visible good 
—a reflection of the fast waning power 
of a President who is about to depart. 
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If further proof were needed, a sub-com¬ 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
has voted to cut appropriations for foreign 
aid $400 million below, the $1.97 billion 
authorised for this year—in itself $700 mil¬ 
lion below the lowest previous figure. 

Tattered Apollo 

The Americans will not get a man on and 
off the moon, by the end of next year. 
That is the unavoidable conclusion to be 
drawn from the resignation of Mr James 
Webb, the fiery North Carolinian who 
has presided over the National Aero¬ 
nautics and Space Administration 
throughout the $20 billion preparations 
for Project Apollo, the lunar landing 
programme. That the Americans cannot 
make the deadline—the end of this decade 
—rashly set by President Kennedy in 
1981 has been common talk among space 
scientists outside of Nasa for some months 
now. They believe the stunt to he so 
difficult, especially the return from the 
lunar surface to the waiting spaceship, 
that it may not be possible for five years 
at least. 

In explaining his decision, Mr Webb 
did not even try to mouth the “ sure 
well make it ” platitudes that are 
standard issue from Nasa officials. He 
said that a clear prediction about meeting 
the goal might he made within a few 
months. For his part, he was not so much 
discontented with the severe cuts handed 
to the space agency’s budget this year as 
with the curtailment of America's plans 
for future space programmes. The 
Russians were ahead now, Mr Webb said, 
and were likely to remain so. 

What has really dampened Nasa's hopes 
lately is the stubborn refusal of the lunar 
landing module, the two-man vehicle 
which will actually touch the moon, to 
work flawlessly. The bug, as it is called, 
was scheduled to he tested in flight last 
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January ; then its test was put off until 
December and now it has been postponed 
until sometime next year. Such optimism 
as there is for making the landing before 
the deadline rests on the hope that all 
will go smoothly on the next four or 
five manned flight tests, so that the push 
for the moon can he made before 1970. 

The manned space show resumes after 
its long interval next month when three 
astronauts will go into a prolonged orbit 
of the earth boosted by a Saturn iB 
rocket. Then in December men will ride 
for the first time in the spacecraft atop 
the full-scale moon rocket, the Saturn 
V. If all goes well, that is. There are 
threats of strikes at Cape Kennedy, as 
well of as the near-inevitability of 
technical hitches. There are some people 
in Washington, resigning themselves to 
Nasa's failure to meet its target, who 
suggest that the most efficient way for 
the United States to run its space effort 
in the future would be to combine Nasa's 
ostentatiously public programme with the 
highly secret, yet in many ways similar, 
space work done next door on the sand 
at Cape Kennedy by the Air Force. 

Public workers, 
public strikes? 

FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Should public workers—dustmen and 
teachers, firemen and policemen—be 
allowed to strike ? And if not, how can 
they be kept on the job ? The debate 
grows more heated, especially in New 
York. As the state’s Taylor Law, which 
bans such walkouts (and even slowing 
down at work) celebrates its first anniver¬ 
sary this month, New York City faces 
possible strikes or working to rule by its 
firemen, policemen and dustmen. The 
firemen have just succeeded in removing 
the no-strike clause from the constitution 
of their trade union. Supervisors on the 
underground ate going slow and the 
teachers are out again. 

The city is asking for Mr Shanker, the 
head of the United Federation of 
Teachers, to be sent to gaol but in Albany, 
the state capital, there is some doubt 
whether the union has not been subjected 
to the extreme provocation which, under 
the Taylor Act, would exempt it from pro¬ 
secution. The Settlement reached last 
week provided that a Negro and Puerto 
Rican school district in Brooklyn would 
reinstate ten white teachers whom it had 
tried to oust as un-co-operative. But when 
the teachers appeared for duty only over¬ 
whelming numbers of police could make 
a way for them into the schools through 
jeering Negro militants who threatened to 
attack riot only the teachers, but their 
families as well. The Negro governing 
hoard of the schools concerned insisted 
that it could do nothing against the dppo- 

Continued on page 45. On page 42, 
Britain’s festival in New Fork, 
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Good for Macyits 

New York 

The Great Festival of Great Britain at New 
York’s, and probably the world’s, largest 
department store featured the Union Jack 
more than it has ever been featured before— 
to the envy of American publicists who are 
forbidden by law to sit on or wash with the 
Stars and Stripes. From September 4th to 
21 st, the Herald Square windows of Macy’s 
have been filled with sophisticated arrange¬ 
ments of British goods, while pipers, drummers 
and trumpeters of the “ Queen's Guards," 
brought to New York in advance of next 
month’s tattoo to earn a little more for their 
country, rallied New- Yorkers from the canopy 
over the main entrance three times a day. 

The customers are Hocking to the colours, 
pushing up the normal average of 150,000 
visits a day, through a door manned by a 
commissionaire borrowed from Harrod's in 
London—looking down his nose a little, since 
Macy’s clients lack the class he is used to. 
Inside they find the city’s obligatory “ No 
Smoking ’’ signs in the four native British 
tongues—Irish and Scottish Gaelic, Welsh and 
Cornish—and ceilings, light fittings, walls, 
counters, balconies, draped in the red, white 
and blue, on cellophane swags and glass 
panels, punctuated by the festival's symbol— 
the Union Jack umbrella with two handles 
to signify 11 now and then.” 

Here is a complete city block “ encom¬ 
passing the full diversity of Britain.” On each 
of the ten floors and notably on the fifth 
there are special British exhibits : an arrange¬ 
ment of the crests of royal warrant holders 
in the food department (suggesting that the 
Queen subsists almost entirely on fish paste, 
tea and jam since two suppliers of each arc 
featured); a man making ships inside bottles; 
a couple printing tic silk; a pre-auction 
showing of British art through two and a halt 
centuries by Sotheby’s New York affiliate, 
Parke-Bomet, and a display of British paint¬ 
ings “ here and now ” organised by the 
Institute of Contemporary Art ; models of 
the ancestral homesteads of those American 
Presidents who were connected with Northern 
Ireland ; and much else. 

Her Majesty's Statiouciy Office has a stall 
for the first time in a private shop and Her 
Majesty’s Post Office is selling stamps, cata¬ 
logues and, for 99 cents, a special envelope 
with the four new British painting stamps 
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which is flown to London by the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation to be franked 
and posted back. Those posted at the New 
Haven, Connecticut, branch of Macy’s go 
to Newhaven, Sussex, for franking. There arc 
similar full-scale promotions in New Haven 
and at Colonie, a new shopping centre in 
northern New York State. Macy’s nine other 
branches in the state arc all featuring “ Best 
of Britain ” displays and the idea may be 
taken up by Macy’s chains across the country. 

From Macy’s point of view the main 
reason for these non-profit-making attractions 
is to bring customers into the shop this week 
rather than next month. When they come, 
they find special collections of British goods 
in all departments and special labels on British 
goods on the ordinary racks and shelves. 
There is a stand selling a wide selection of 
British newspapers and magazines in the 
book department, a “ Portobello Road" on 
the household floor and a British .menu in 
the restaurant : cock-a-leekie soup, fish ’n 
chips (sic), syllabub and tea for $1.95 one 
day last week. A range of furniture and home 
accessories has been designed by Mr Terence 
Conran for manufacture in the United States 
for Macy’s. Another permanent feature is to 
be the Carrier Cookshop, selling kitchen 
wares; incidentally Mr Robert Carrier is a 
North American who went up the brain 
drain. 

The British Festival is the largest merchan¬ 
dising operation that the firm has ever 
conducted based on one country. (All the Far 
East had to be combed for the 196O) festival, 
all the Mediterranean for 1967). Macy’s finds 
the new swinging look in British products— 
Mary Quant make-up, Ossie Clark clothes, 
pop-art boxes—a great asset, although some 
of the shop’s own publicity still tends towards 
the Beefeater image—but with a contemporary 
twist to it. 

For Macy's and for British exports the 
chief importance of this saturation, carefully 
planned for two years in advance, is that it 
forces the store’s buyers to consider British 
goods which might otherwise be lost in 
the press of competitive approaches from the 
thousands of salesmen who zoom in on 
the world's largest retail store. The occasion 
offers opportunities for new suppliers to get 
into the shop and for new products to be 
developed in Britain especially for Macy’s. 
Once this is done, and if they sell well, the 
company makes a habit of repeating and 
increasing its orders. 

Macy's has always carried British goods; 
it opened its first buying office in Belfast in 
1885 (now transferred to Dublin) and it 
moved into London in 1920. For some time 
Macy's has carried more British goods than 
any other shop outside the Commonwealth. 
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The company’s purchases from Britain (now 
running into seven figures annually) have been 
rising steadily and will naturally turn up 
sharply in 1968. The aim is to keep them 
near this higher level and to continue the 
steady rise from there. To those who say 
that the aim is unpatriotic, because of the 
deficit on the American balance of inter¬ 
national payments, an official of the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce replied by explaining 
once again that exports depend on a recip¬ 
rocal acceptance of imports. 

British trade promoters in America now 
prefer one-company efforts of this kind to 
British Weeks, with a “ royal,” a ballet or a 
theatrical company and a lot of time, work 
and money expended for often little lasting 
result except goodwill. A one-shop promotion 
is only undertaken if the company promises 
to spend a substantial sum in Britain (several 
hundred thousand dollars at the wholesale 
level). By the time various exporters to the 
United Stares such as BOAC (the “ official 
courier ” to the Macy’s festival) the British 
Ley land and Schweppes have done their 
bit, the cost to the Board of Trade— 
mainly on promotional material—and there¬ 
fore to the British taxpayer is not heavy. 
Yet the stimulus to sales of British goods 
spreads far beyond the shop immediately 
concerned. 

To Macy’s, however, the initial cost was 
substantial—over half a million dollars on 
promotion alone: television and newspaper 
advertising, displays, entertainment and so on. 
Everyone is talking about the delightful 
advertisements—“ meet the merry muffle- 
ups ” or “find the many fireplace fittings of 
Britain ... at Macy’s here and now ” ; there 
were four full pages in the 48-page first 
section of one of a recent issue of the New 
York Times and Macy’s had several non- 
British advertisements in the issue as well. 
Gimbels, the rival across the street, took 
nearly as much space for its competitive 
Eurofair—“ nine floors of international de¬ 
lights from the nations of the European 
common market,” ranging from a replica of 
Michelangelo's Pictk to Belgian waffles and 
a six-week holiday in six chateaux via Pan 
American Airways. Meanwhile Stern Brothers 
is appealing to New York’s special interests 
with an Irish-Isracli Festival, featuring a 
Green Bagel Pub. 

Macy’s spokesmen arc confident that all 
the effort and energy will be worth while 
for them ; both their staff and their customers 
“ here and now ” have shown a “ fine accept¬ 
ance ” of “ the Great Britain of now and 
then.” And if this great festival is good for 
Macy’s it will also be good for Britain. It is 
the biggest commercial promotion Britain has 
ever had. 


cM the news from Qreatliritam 



New-Yorkers saw it in tha New York Times 
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dll of these Debentures have been sold. This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 


$10,000,000 

Cutler-Hammer International Finance, Inc. 


7 l /2% Guaranteed Debentures Due 1980 


Payment of principal t premium, if any, interest and sinking fund unconditionally guaranteed by 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


MORGAN & CIE INTERNATIONAL S.A. 


MORGAN GRENFELL & CO. 

Limited 


ALGEMENE BANK NEDERLAND N. V. AMSTERDAM-ROTTERDAM BANK N. V. ARNHOLD AND S. BLEICHBOEDER, INC. 
BAER SECURITIES CORPORATION BANCA D'AMERICA E IP ITALIA S.p.A. BANC A COMMERCIALS ITALIAN A 
BANCA NAZIONALE DEL LAVORO BANCA PROVINCIALS LOMBARDA S.p.A. BANQUE DE BRUXELLES S.A. 
BANQUE EUROPEENNE D*OUTRE-MER S.A. BANQUE INTERNATIONALE A LUXEMBOURG S.A. 

BANQUE LAMBERT S.C.S. BANQUE NATIONALS DE PARIS BANQUE DE PARIS ET DES PA YS-BAS 

BERLINER HANDELS-GESELLSCHAFT BRINCKMANN, WIRTZ & CO. BURKIIARDT A CO. CAZENOVE A CO. 


CREDIT COMMERCIAL DE FRANCE S.A. 


CREDIT LYONNAIS 


CREDITO ITALIANO 


COMMERZBANK 

Akttengeeellechaft 

DEN DANSKE LANDMANDSBANK THE DELTEC BANKING CORPORATION DEUTSCHE BANK DRESDNER BANK 

Limited Aktlenge.ell.cha ft AkttengeeeHaehatt 

EURAMERICA-FINANZIARIA INTERNAZIONALE, S.p.A. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION FRANKFURTER BANK 


HARRIS & PARTNERS INC. 
LAZARD FRERES A CIE 


KREDIETBANK N.V. 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KREDIETBANK S.A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 
MEES A HOPE 


LEPERCQ, DE NEUFLIZE A CO. 

Incorporated 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER A SMITH 

Sec ur I tie. Underwriter Limited 

DE NEUFLIZE, SCHLUMBERGER, MALLET A CIE SAL. OPPENHEIM JR. A CIE. 
RHEINISCHE GIROZENTRALE UND PROVINZIALBANK 


J. HENRY SCHRODER I VAGG A CO. 

Limited 


SMITH, BARNEY A CO. 

fnc.rpor.lml 


SOCIETE GENERALS DE BANQUE S.A. STOCKHOLMS ENSKILVA BANK 

SWISS AMERICAN CORPORATION C. G. TRINKAUS 
S.pttmbp* Itltoa, ... 


SAMUEL MONTAGU A CO. 

Limited 

PIERSON , HELDR1NG & PIERSON 
N. M. ROTHSCHILD & SONS 
SOCIETE GENERALS 
STRAUSS P TURNBULL & CO. 


S. G. WARBURG & CO. 
Limited 


WHITE, WELD & CO. 

Limited 
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Charing a way for white teachers in Brooklyn's black ghetto 


Continued from page 4/ 

sition of the community nor did it mean 

to try. 

During the past three or four years 
public employees all over the United States 
have demonstrated their increasing dis¬ 
satisfaction in a variety of ways—from the 
“ blue flu ” absences of Detroit policemen 
to the walk-outs by Michigan zoo-keepers. 
There are now 8.5 million workers 
employed by state, county and local 
governments, with another 4 million 
expected to join their ranks by 1975. Their 
trade union is the fastest growing in the 
country ; its membership has gone up by 
66 per cent since 1959. The American 
Federation of Teachers is also flourishing, 
in spite of its flnancial problems. And 
trade unions now speak for 45 per cent of 
the federal government’s employees. 

Today’s restiveness is caused partly by 
the disparity in economic benefits which 
is said to exist between private and public 
employees. The second cause is that 
public employees are learning from the 
tactics used by others. Not only is the 
number of strikes against private employers 
going up, but many people are using 
protest methods and H direct action ” to 
gain their ends. To some degree, public 
workers are responding to the growing dis¬ 
respect for authority. But the clearest 
encouragement to strike action is the 
success of strikes in the recent past. 

In New York the Taylor Law’s ban 
on strikes by public employees is under 
attack from many sides. Senator Javits 
said last week that public-service strikes 
could not be eliminated by law ; he called 
for the creation of impartial bodies to 
work out binding settlements. The Taylor 
Law provides only for fact-finding and 
recommendations ; these are made public, 
but are not binding. But can governments 
accept arbitration, which means delegating 
their responsibilities to third parties ? 

The trade unions and Mr Theodore 
Kheel, the noted labour mediator, argue 
persuasively that public employees should 
be permitted to strike unless the com¬ 
munity’s health and safety are endan¬ 
gered : where is the fairness in fining a 
city’s park workers for striking when a 


vital industry like electric power can he 
shut down because it is a private enter¬ 
prise ? (The national Taft-Hartley Act 
provides for an 80-dav cooling off period 
in private disputes that cause national 
emergencies but if this fails to bring a 
settlement the strike can go on.) Mr 
Kheel's solution is compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion in extreme cases, though this week, 
discussing the teachers’ strike, he suggested 
that a special board of mediation should 
be set up to help to resolve disputes which, 
arise from deep community conflicts. 

Two points are becoming clear. One 
is that the trade unions are benefiting 
from laws which protect the right of 
public employees to join unions, such as 
those adopted recently in New York, 
Michigan, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Oregon and the state of 
Washington. Secondly, the right of public 
workers to strike—at least in certain cir¬ 
cumstances—is becoming a lively issue. 
The trade unions argue that without this 
right public employment amounts to 
forced labour and the resignation of 
policemen in Michigan and nurses in New 
York suggests that without it recruitment 
is likely to become more difficult. In 
Michigan the state Supreme Court is now 
refusing to issue injunctions against walk¬ 
outs of public employees until it has 
inquired into the circumstances of the dis¬ 
pute. So far only one state, Vermont, 
permits strikes of public employees (except 
when the community’s health and safety 
is involved) but Pennsylvania may do so. 

Fact-finding and compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion will continue to play a significant 
part in settling public-service strikes, but 
their defects are recognised : when they 
are available, they tend to undermine 
collective bargaining and the parties’ own 
responsibilities for dealing with their prob¬ 
lems, And the union* and public 
employers have experienced enough dis¬ 
mal failures, on the part of so-called 
“ neutral experts ” to lead them, in mahy 
cases, to prefer the bargaining table. 

For better*. for worse, the strike is 
becoming more respectable as * method 
of solving differences in the public sphere. 
When a flat ban is imposed on strikes, 


whatever the circumstances, disrespect for 
the law is the result ; political survival for 
a trade union leader can become synony¬ 
mous with his going to gaol. 


Nuclear headaches 


The Bolsa Island project, oft the coast of 
southern California, is to be “ restudied " 
because the estimated cost is uneconomic, 
now that it has gone up to $765 million, 
for the commercial participants—local 
water boards and power companies ; the 
current effort to reduce government 
spending means that the subsidy can 
hardly be increased at present. This is a 
joint scheme, with financial and technical 
aid from the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Office of Saline Water, for the 
construction of two nuclear reactors and 
a huge desalination plant to make 
150 million gallons of fresh water a day, 
in a drought-ridden and power-hungry 
area. It was to be the demonstration 
project in the American effort to prove 
that such nuclear desalting facilities 
might be the centre of agro-industrial 
complexes, with fresh water and fertilisers 
produced by atomic power, which could 
revolutionise life in poor, dry regions and 
its deferment is a blow to such hopes. 

A report on this concept is due shortly 
from the AEC but the news from Bolsa 
Island is not encouraging. This probably 
means that New York’s Consolidated 
Edison Company will put off, for some 
time, at least, any thought of combining 
desalination facilities with the atomic 
power plants that it is planning on an 
island in Long Island Sound, half a mile 
off-shore from New Rochelle and about 
18 miles from the centre of New York 
City. The AEC has not yet given per¬ 
mission for nuclear facilities to be built 
so close to so many people but the com¬ 
pany is optimistic. Needless to say, the 
nuclear power industry cannot wait to see 
the taboo on urban sites lifted. 

The Con Edison proposal was welcomed 
by the Mayor of New York because it will 
provide the electricity that the city needs 
without polluting the air with coal and 
oil fumes. But swimmers, yachtsmen and 
fishermen are concerned about possible 
pollution by heat. The reason for 
putting the new plants by the sea is that 
the water can be used for cooling and 
then returned to the ocean—but at a 
higher temperature, which is liable 
to disturb the ecology. Florida is already 
in the middle of a similar ax^ument 
between conservationists, industrialists and 
the local authority, and Connecticut has 
just joined the fray. Conservationists there 
are getting ready to fight the proposal to 
put a nuclear station on a deserted island 
off the shores of lush, green and wealthy 
Westport. Such efforts do succeed. Earlier 
this month another New York power com¬ 
pany, the Niagara Mohawk Corporation, 
cancelled a project for a nuclear plant on 
the Hudson River because approval had 
been held up so long. 
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Plug in, says Bell 

Slowly, warily, the Federal Communi¬ 
cations Commission is loosening the 
stranglehold that the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company has held on 
American communications. And AT&T 
is accepting the inevitable with good 
grace. Recently the company, which 
operates the bulk of the American tele¬ 
phone system, announced that it will 
permit devices made by others than itself 
to be plugged into the Bell system, as its 
network is called. Better than that, AT&T 
will make it cheap to do so. Starting on 
November ist, companies may connect 
themselves to the telephone network by 
equipment of their own design (what 
AT&T likes to call 41 foreign attach¬ 
ments”). The only restriction will be that 
they must rent an AT&T protective device 
for about $2 a month. The possibilities of 


new markets, for the makers of communi¬ 
cations products—from data transmission 
equipment to multi-access computers, not 
to mention burglar alarms apd dictating 
machines—are phenomenal. 

Historically AT&T has insisted not only 
on making all the telephone equipment 
used by its customers but Op owning it as 
well. Only a few years ago did the com¬ 
pany decide to allow people to indulge 
in whims for Edwardian and other exotic 
telephones ; it insisted, however, that the 
innards of the machine be made by its 
subsidiary, the Western Electric Company. 
Its motive was reliability and seemed 
justifiable ; the Bell telephone system, 
with 83.7 million telephones, works 
superbly. 

But times have changed and the manu¬ 
facturers of computers and teletype 
systems can not only make reliable appen¬ 
dages to the telephone network but can 
also design devices for their own needs 
much more cheaply than the telephone 


company could. With the justice Depart¬ 
ment breathing down the FCC’s neck to 
do something about the degree of mono¬ 
poly that is enjoyed by the vd|t American 
communications corporation, the FCC 
waded into a test case, brought by a small 
Texan manufacturer of devices to connect 
mobile radiophones to the telephone net¬ 
work. It ruled that only attachments 
harmful to the network should be banned. 

In relaxing its rules, AT&T may have 
had in mind-the hint dropped recently by 
a Justice Department official that the 
federal government might take a new look 
into the anti-trust questions raised by 
AT&T’s ownership of Western Electric. 
Yet the company is by no means entirely 
on the defensive ; as it looks ahead to the 
future, when the telephone network will 
switch signals (whether voices or data) 
automatically, it sees how much more 
traffic it will be able to handle if it en¬ 
courages new customers to make and use 
sophisticated data-transmitting devices. 


Unseen saviour of 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NEVADA 

The enigmatic billionaire, Mr Howard 
Hughes, the pioneer in the aviation indus¬ 
try who introduced Miss Jane Russell to 
the public and who now runs his financial 
empire from mysterious seclusion, was bom 
on Christmas Eve in 1905. There are many 
people in Las Vegas, Nevada, the gambling 
capital of the United States, who are 
beginning to believe that such a birthdatc 
may have been more than coincidence. For 
the invisible Mr Hughes is investing money 
in Nevada with a passion that makes him 
seem to be the invisible saviour of a state 
which was in a recession two years ago. 

Mr Hughes has been a resident of I-as 
Vegas, people think, since December, 1966. 
He came in unseen and has not been seen 
since. But his money at least has been 
very visible. It has bought the Desert Inn 
and four other hotels, all with casinos; 
it has also acquired for the Hughes interests 
a television station, a private airfield and 
aircraft service, a television station and a 
whole collection of miscellaneous enter¬ 
prises along the gambling street known as 
u The Strip.” With options on much more 
property, Mr Hughes is the largest private 
land-holder in the state; his known 
purchases cost about $150 million. 

But that sum represents just a fraction 
of his fortune, which is estimated at 
$2 billion, and under a third of the $547 
million taken home by Mr Hughes in 
March, 1966, when he sold his 75 per cent 
share of Trans World Airlines. In past 
months he has been looking for ways to 
invest it. But the trouble is that the Hughes 
empire is too big; 'Wherever Mr Hughes 
tries to extend it, he bumps into the Justice 
Department, worrying about monopoly, or 
another federal agency demanding that he 
show up for a public hearing. And that he 
will not do. 

Last month Mr Hughes dropped his bid 
to buy the Stardust Hotel—it would have 
been his sixth in Las Vegas—when the 
Justice Department threatened to block it. 
In July he tried to buy control of the 
American Broadcasting Companies* telc- 
, yision network, but he failed to secure a 

jfV majority of riiare options; if he had 


Vegas 


succeeded, the federal monopoly watchers 
were ready to jump in again because of 
his other television holdings. His latest 
attempt has been to offer about $82 million 
to acquire Airwest Incorporated, a newly 
merged regional company serving, among 
other places, Las Vegas. (Mr Hughes is 
said to be displeased with the service.) 
Yet if the shareholders give their consent, 
the Civil Aeronautics Board may not; 
it did not like the way Mr Hughes ran 
TWA. 

No wonder that Las Vegans, excited by 
Mr Hughes’s vague suggestions about indus¬ 
trial development and building a super¬ 
sonic airport, wonder how much will come 
true. “ He’s a kook—that we know,” said 
one businessman. “ He’s started things and 
walked away before. Will he walk away 
from us ? ” 

Nevada’s Governor, Mr Paul Laxalt, 
docs not think so. He believes in the 
Hughes pledge to build a state medical 
centre and that a new era, long awaited, 
of industrial stability and diversification is 
beginning. Many other businessmen agree. 
Mr Hughes appears to have driven the 
Mafia out of the gambling operations that 
he has bought, and undoubtedly he has 
launched an economic resurgence in the 
area. In 1967, construction permits were 
up about 30 per cent over the previous 



year’s; bank deposits rose by 18 per cent, 
electric power sales by 10 per cent and 
revenue from gambling (Nevada prefers to 
call it “ gaming ”) by 12 per cent. These 
percentages look good, to be sure, because 
there had been a recession in 1966, much 
of it traceable to vast overbuilding in 
earlier years. 

In fact, some arc asking, why did an 
astute financier like Mr Hughes enter 
a depressed business such as gambling ? 
The most accepted answer is that he is 
not really interested in making money 
through gambling, but is buying up land 
to build industrial plants and airports. 
Curiously, his purchases seem to lie close 
to one another, thereby suggesting a hor¬ 
rifying possibility to some of the oldtimcrs 
in Vegas, as they call it. Could he be trying 
to destroy gambling in Nevada ? His chief 
assistant, a former agent of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, denies this hotly: 
“ Why the hell would we be buying 
casinos if we wanted to stop gambling ? ” 

For better or worse, right now, the 
economy of Las Vegas depends on gamb¬ 
ling. There really is not much else. The 
neon-streaked city booms at night and 
rests by day ; there are no clocks in the 
casinos. Vegas lives by its tourists, most of 
them from Los Angeles, who come for the 
relatively inexpensive food and entertain¬ 
ment by big-name night club stars, as well 
as a crack at the tables denied them legally 
in any other of the United States. 

Yet Las Vegas and Nevada are ideal for 
industrial development. Compared with 
most places in the west or south-west, land 
is cheap. There is no state tax on personal 
income, nor any tax on goods made to 
export outside the state. Federal water 
power projects are planned for the early 
1970s. Meanwhile, even without significant 
industry, Las Vegas and Nevada have been 
growing. Nevada had a population of only 
uo,noo in 1940 (about one person for 
each of its 113,000 square miles); by 1967, 
it had 496447 and the Department of 
Commerce expects 1.1 million by 1900 - 
Las Vegas, which had only 16414 people 
in 1940, last year had 196/300. Mr Htighes’s 
presence in Las Vegas may well • kfefp it 
growing fast. To many businerisrien, the 
city is now Hughesville, or soon will be, 
and nothing is impossible; 
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Experience is still the belt teacher 

More than just a familiar saying, experience is still 
the right formula for success in every field of human endeavor. 

And no where does it count more than in the complex, often bewildering 
area of international trade. Here, Mitsui has a way of consistently proving that 
there is no substitute for experience. Nearly 300 years growth has made us the world's 
largest trading company with an annual volume of more than U.S. $6.6 billion. Through 44 
branches in Japan and 103 overseas branches and affiliates in 63 countries, Mitsui singularly 
handles 13% of all Japanese imports and 10% of all exports. Our size and experience 
makes us equally at home handling raw materials, heavy industrial products, 
finished consumer goods, and all related aspects such as banking, 
financing, insuring, shipping and storing. Let us know how we 
can put our experience to work for you. 

♦ 

MITSUI & CO., LTD. 

2 9, Nishi Shimbashi Itchome Minato ku Tokyo, Japan 
London Branch Second Floor, Bucklersbury House 83 Cannon Street London C C 4 Tel City 6454 
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SQUARE DEAL UNILEVER 

Unilever, 1945-1965: Challenge and Response in the Post-War Industrial Revolution 


By Charles Wilson. 

Cassell. ?99 pages. 50s. 

Professor Wilson's two-volume history of 
the origins and development of the 
Unilever diarchy, published in 1954, des¬ 
cribed the foundations of two groups of 
businesses, one Dutch and the other 
British, based on animal fats and veget¬ 
able oils, and primarily producing soap 
and margarine. All this had a measured 
historical tread, an economic and social 
perspective that brought its detail under 
discipline, and showed how able people 
could decide about investment, technical 
development and markets in situations of 
considerable complexity, unaided by such 
modern tricks as computers, discounted 
cash flow and management science. 

Why is it that the comprehensive skill 
for which Professor Wilson was so 
deservedly praised in 1954 seems 
less elegantly towering in this postwar 
account ? It may have something to do 
with the difference in approach of an 
economic historian and of an economic 
journalist to the same complex of near¬ 
contemporary events. It may be that the 
frankest corporations, like the frankest 
human beings, still find it difficult to tell 
all. It is certainly not for lack of material 
about what Unile\er was doing—the 
radical changes that it had to make, some¬ 
times only under tough competitive 
pressure, away from traditional soap and 
margarine and into detergents and food ; 
the virtually enforced moves towards 
greater centralisation of management and 
away from the notion that separate busi- 
nessess could best solve their destiny in 
mutual competition (those 49 separate 
soap companies in 1931, with 48 sales 
organisations) ; the total concentration on 
the market, and the subservience of pro¬ 
duction to selling. 

All this is faithfully observed and 
recorded, including the things that went 
wrong—the slow take-off into detergents, 
“ Wisk," whose life was “ short and 
dismal/' Pentabs, a good idea that people 
would not buy, the comparative failure 
of margarine (at least by comparison with 
postwar hopes when everybody was 
hungry) to compete with butter in markets 
of rising affluence. The burden of decision 
on Unilever's managements through these 
twenty years was exacting and sometimes 
it must have been violent. Everything is 
here* except the drama, a story that is 


complete yet amorphous, as if it might 
have been written from the files instead 
of talking to A who got downed on this 
or to B who triumphed on that. Some¬ 
where, one has the uneasy feeling, people 
must have been involved in Unilever, not 
just the disembodied voices of past chair¬ 
men brought in to resolve baffling points 
with a bland dich6. To be fair, it is not 
Professor Wilson’s fault, so much as an 
inherent difficulty in the time scale in 
which his third volume is placed. His 
manifest impartiality that worked so 
splendidly over a wider sweep of years 
has somehow become a disadvantage in 
judging the cut and thrust of what 
happened and who did it in two decades 
of stupendous change. 

At every other page, one is confronted 
with a half-exposed case study, which 
never fully opens. Agreed, it is no part 
of the economic historian's job to conduct 
a business school. But it is too teasing to 
be told that by i960 two-fifths of 
Unilever s total advertising expenditures 
went on selling promotions, and that " in 
a recent year ” Unilever spent over £400 
million in world markets for “ foods, 
detergents, toilet preparations and edible 
fats alone." Refusing, if one can, to be 
foxed by that mysterious word “ alone," 
one asks how these matters are decided, 
by what rationale the size and direction 
of the selling effort is engineered, by 
what calculus the results are deter¬ 
mined. At this point the economic 
historian is miles behind ; we have entered 
odious partisan worlds occupied by the 
market analyst and the account executive, 
and in the background the production 
director, who is convinced that Brand 
Alpha will make a fortune (it had better, 
or he will be out), and the research boffin, 
who first got it to work in his test tube. 
How much judgment ? How much 
measurement ? How does tap manage¬ 
ment decide to allocate the marginal 
pound between marketing, research or 
investment in hardware ? 

We know little enough about the 
innards of big 1. id us try not to be grateful 
to author and patron for this brave 
attempt to bring us up to date on 
Unilever. The mystery is that so skilled 
a dissection should have produced so 
little blood. Is Unilever really like that ? 


PAUL UNZMS 
Uadi and lag. 

The Main Cause of Devaluation \ 

"... one must welcome Dr Paul Einzig'a 
latest textbook on the monetary 
mechanisms thet underlie foreign 
exchange crlees... e lucid non¬ 
technical survey of the nature end 
causae of leads and lags, the mein , 
mechanisms through which they operate r 
and the mein direct palliatives whereby 
the monetary authorities may treat 
these practices"—Peter Jay, The Times 
36a. 

ICONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT FOR 
EASTERN IUROPI 

Proceedings of a Conference held by 
the International Economic Association 
at Plovdiv, Bulgaria, in 1964 

Edited by 
Michael ioMr 

Sharp differences of interpretation of 
the process of growth in socialist and 
capitalist economies ere reflected in this 
presentation of the debates held at the 
Conference, lucidly expressed in terms 
familiar to Western economists. 84e. 


| macmillan] 


WHO OWNS 
WHOM 

(U.K. Edition) 1968 


Uth Edition 
Over 76,000 entries 


U.K. parents showing subsidiaries and 
associates throughout the world. 

(J.K. associates and subsidiaries showing 
parents throughout the world. 

U.S. parents showing U.K. subsidiaries. 

“ Most volumes which reviewers describe 
as * invaluable* tend to gather dust. . . 
'Who Owns Whom*. . . . really is In¬ 
valuable." The Economist 

"The growing interest in acquisitions and 
in the structure of industrial ownership 
is reflected In the growth in size/’ 

Investors Chronicle 

£10 post fret 

through booksellers or from the publishers. 

Also available. Quarterly Supplements tor 
June, Sept, Dec. 1908 and Mar. 1969* 
£1 10s. the set of four poet free. 

Publishers: 

O. W. ROSKILL fir CO. 
(REPORTS) LTD. 

14 Greet College Street, London, S.W.I. 
Also available: 

Who Owns Whom (Continental Edition) 
1067/08, price £11 poet free. 
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Economics mid 
Economic Policy in 
Britain 1946-1966 

T. W. HUTCHISON 
“ for anyone interested in the thinking 
of our leading economists over these 
two decades, it makes fascinating 
reading.*’ Financial Timet 48s. 

Economic Planning 
andl Policios in 
Britain, Franco and 
Germany 

POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 

A comparative study of medium arid 
long term policy in three major West 
European economies. 50s. 

China's Way to 
Communism 

MORETON HORSLEY 
Compares the performances of Russia 
and China in order to determine to 
what cause the Chinese Communist 
Party's present dilemma should be 
attributed. 

An Ampersand Book 7s 6d. 


ALLEN 6l UNWIN 


Pitman Books 

BUSINESS FINANCE 

F. W. Paish 

Thoroughly revised and updated. 
Account has been taken of new legis¬ 
lation such as the introduction of 
corporation tax in 1966 and the Com¬ 
panies Act 1967. The sections on In¬ 
ternal Finance and The Volume of 
Business have been rewritten, and 
attention has also been paid to changes 
in public sector investment as against 
saving, and the decrease in company 
savings and the proportion of private 
sector saving available for private 
investment. 

4th Edn. 25s net 

The Nature 
tf HlMfUMRt 

H. R. Light 3rd Edn. 20s net 

■> 

Tbt Srtitane 
•f Emories 

H. A. Silverman 16th Edn. 25s net 

Emmies of 
toriestrisl Orgsnisstios 

A. Beacham 4th Edn. 18s net 

39, Parker Street, London, WC2 


COURAGEOUS LIBERALISM 

The Long View 

By Alan Paton. Edited by Edward Callan. 
Pall Mall Press. 308 pages. 58s. 

To be a Liberal or even liberal in the 
South Africa of today calls for particular 
qualities of courage, patience and faith. 
It is easy enough, in Europe and the 
United States, to believe in the brother¬ 
hood and equality of men. In South 
Africa a white man who actively propa¬ 
gates non-racial democracy, for instance, 
runs the risk of being accused of betrayal 
of his own folk. 

This collection of Alan Pa ton’s 


of reformation, justice and change, and 
un#dc his name bfoiofa 
, Africa.? , v v:^ 

{prhm.dttetyx of 
uhjpoplar^ for. jus 

apartheid - in 'general mhu- 

inanity, and the whole gaihut "p dis¬ 
crimination. He has been denounced and 
reviled by politicians, harassed by the 
Security Branch of the police ; and he has 
had his passport taken away. This 
collection of views constitutes a public 
record of unflinching fortitude ip the face 
of great odds—the eloquent voice of a man 
who refuses to be cowed. ' 1 : 


occasional pieces, the majority of which 
appeared in the liberal journal, Contact , 
and were comments on contemporary 
happenings, should be read with all this 
in mind. Here is the authentic voice of 
South African liberalism. It is an articu- 


FULFILLING A DREAM 

An Oscar of No Importance 
By Micheal Mac Liammdir. 
Heincmann. 234 pages. 33s. 


late voice that deserves to be heard 
wherever South Africa and its official 
race policies are condemned or discussed, 
for it shows that in the most repressive 
political atmosphere the flame of true 
liberalism is unquenchable. True, the 
flame in South Africa flickers but weakly, 
but threats and intimidation—and worse 
-have not been able to put it out. 

A deal of what Paton has to say may 
strike western ears as obvious, even trite. 
But in South Africa, where these little 
essays were written and the few speeches 
made, there is a desperate need for 
emphasising even what is obvious else¬ 
where. 

Like his political mentor, the late Jan 
Hofmeyr, Smuts’s one-time deputy, Paton 
is a practising Christian, and this, with 
his militant non-racialism, constitutes the 
framework of his political philosophy. 
Here, for instance, was the advice he gave 
to those who, “whether out of love or 
duty or just plain cussedness,” decided 
not to leave South Africa after Sharpe- 
ville : “ Stand firm by what you believe ; 
do not tax yourself beyond endurance, 
yet calculate clearly and coldly how much 
endurance you have ; don’t waste your 
breath and corrupt your character by 
cursing your rulers.and the South African 
Broadcasting Corporation ; don’t become 
obsessed by them ; keep your friendships 
alive and warm, especially those with 
people of other races ; beware of melan¬ 
choly and resist it actively if it assails 
you ; and give thanks for the courage of 
others in this fear-ridden country.” 

His criticism was not reserved for 
politicians, however ; the church often felt 
the sting of his pen, as when an Anglican 
church school rcHfused to admit a Coloured 
boy. He called the 'decision a Christian 
scandal, which brought shame on the 
church. Earlier, he had warned that the 
Church of Christ is in danger of becom¬ 
ing, not the upholuc* of revolutionary 
truth, but the protector of stability. 11 So 
comes to life the tormenting problem of 
reconciling peace with reformation, Order 
with justice, stability with i change. 
Michael Scott ranged himself on*the side 


There are wonderfully funny moments in 
this entertaining book ^ from the early 
days of the author’s learning Irish by 
talking to the family cat, and the eager 
fourteen-year-old’s piping gaffe on being 
introduced to Douglas : 4 ‘ How do you do, 
Lord Alfred Douglas? You knew Oscai 
Wilde, didn't you ? ” to scenes on tour 
with The Importance of Being Oscar in 
Latin America. In Caracas an agitated 
British Council representative greeted him 
with profuse apologies for a change of 
hotel: “- well, actually, one of these 
comic sort of revolutions has blown up," 
In Brazil a polyglot chaperone was so 
incensed at press notices that he ripped 
the newspapers to shreds in the plane 
from Rio to Sao Paulo and then im¬ 
periously rang for the steward to clear 
this “ ordure ” from the aisle. 

Hilton Edwards and Micheal Mac 
Liammoir have probably done more for 
theatre in Ireland than any two men since 
Yeats and Synge. 'Their friendship lights 
these pages. Throughout the nineteen- 
thirties and forties their productions, and 
frequently adaptations, at the Gate in 
Dublin fulfilled the Yeatsian dream of 
having a theatre complementary to the 
Abbey to bring world drama to an Irish 
audience. Their genius was recognised by 
the British Council, which engaged the 
company to play to English-speaking 
audiences in Europe and beyond. 

The seed of the author's interest in 
Oscar Wilde was sown in illicit childhood 
reading. But in 1954 the seedling was 
planted out and rapidly blossomed into 
the extraordinarily successful one-man 
show, “ The Importance of Being Oscar." 
In fact, as the author patiently explains, 
three men were always needed, actor, 
manager and “dresser,” and inevitably 
Hilton Edwards was the first manager. 

Acting and sincerity are not easy bed¬ 
fellows, but behind the witty anecdote this 
is alsb a thoughtful, revealing book. Con¬ 
stantly the author returns to the riddle of 
Wilde’s career. Was it true, as he claimed 
to Gide, that he put “ his talent only into 
his work, his genius into his life” ? 

Continued on page 57 
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— Calf in your Industrial Gas Englnear MOWI 


The gas industry is in the fore-front of new 
developments and applications in production 
and process heating techniques. These develop¬ 
ments are very closely allied to the vast potential 
of natural gas as a new and dependable source 
of energy for industry. 

Call in your local industrial gas engineer to find 
out how you can get high speed gas behind your 
productivity drive. There are over 600 of these 
highly trained and qualified engineers ready to 
give advice and practical assistance on every 
aspect of the use of heat in industry. Backed by 
the extensive research and development facilities 
of the whole gas industry, your industrial gas 
engineer will be able to advise you how to get 
the best out of existing plant or help in the design 
and installation of new projects. 

Just pick up the 'phone ana speak to the indus¬ 
trial gas engineer of your Gas Board —■ he'll tell 
you now gas can help you. Discuss with him too 
the added benefits that natural gas from the 
North Sea will bring. 


SCOTTISH GAS BOARD 041-CIT 7040 

NORTHERN GAS BOARD NEWCASTLE-UPON-miE-663322 
NORTH WESTERN GAS BOARD 061 -ALT 6311 

NORTH EASTERN GAS BOARD BRADFORD-26621 

EAST MIDlANpS GAS BOARD LEICESTER-60022 

WEST MIDLANDS GAS BOARD 021-706 6888 

WALES GAS BOARD CARDIFF-33131 

EASTERN GAS BOARD WATFORD-28566 

NORTH THAMES GAS BOARD 01-7361212 

SOUTH EASTERN GAS BOARD . 01*6362000 

SOUTHERN GAS BOARD SOUTHAMPTON-76644 

SOUTH WESTERN GAS BOARD BRISTOL666811 


HIGH 
SPEED 
GAS 

Dependable Energy for Industry 
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Sailings per month from Liverpool To 



In dpwn U ■ 


From * 

aaaa Our fine 

aaaaaaa Bertha 

ataa on Merseyside 

aal provide efficient 

■ end feet handling 

aaaa of your exports— 

an # ask your drivers I 
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BLUE FUNNEL 
LINE 

INDIA BUILDINGS LIVERPOOL L20RB 
OBI-230 8030 Tttex 02236 
LONDON: McGregor* Gow ft Holland Ltd 
10 BtHolarftlNaei L6ndon ECS 
01-500 7800 Tain 880171 
GLASGOW: Roxburah Handorson ft Co Ltd 
80 Buchanan Street Glasgow Cl 
041-330 9881 Tola*77770 
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1964 


Large butterfly valve assembly 



Beck wiring sotmwetfam tpr a 4100 terms 


Success Story... 


Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation help firms to grow, expand, 
prosper. Firms like Elliott-Automation Limited. 

In 1964 Elliott-Automation moved into a new S.I.E.C. factory. This 
30,000 square foot building was constructed on an individual site at 
Cowdenbeath ip. Fife—just north of the Forth Road Bridge. 

In the four years since then, Elliott-Automation's Cowdenbeath plant 
has undergone a fourfold expansion. Today it employs 600 people in 
its 127,000 square feet. 

Even that is just part of the story. Cowdenbeath provided Elliott- 
Automation with a base from which to grow and it now also occupies 
another new factory at Hillend nearby, which will eventually give 
employment in automation technology to several hundred more people. 
With almost 100 selected Industrial Estates and Individual Sites, S.I.E.C. 
are unrivalled in the size and scope of their Operations. Like Elliott- 
Automation, you can profit from their expertise. You provide the 
imagination and skill. S.I.E.C. will keep pace with you. 


Start YOUR Success Story in a S.I.E. Factory 



Enquiries from Expanding Companies welcomed by 
GENERAL MANAGER 

SCOTTISH INDUSTNIAL ESTATES CORPOBATION 
3 WOOOSIOE PLACE. GLASGOW. C3 
TELEPHONE (STD Ml) DQUfte M« 

Scottish Industrial Estates Corporation act as agents of the Board of Trade 
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Why is one of the 
youngest investment firms 
also one of the largest? 

Ask any one of our 500,000 clients. 


As investment firms go, Francis I. 
duPont &. Co. is a youngster. Being 
founded in 1931 makes us, in fact, one 
of the youngest of the major brokerage 
houses. 

Rapid growth calls for vitality and a 
contemporary approach to investment 
service. We offer a constant flow of 
fresh ideas, research-in-depth, a finely 
tuned sense of anticipation, andafierce, 
personal dedication to all of our300,000 
clients all over the world—for those 
who’ve “made it” and those who’d like 
to. 

No one can make promises about the 
stock market, of course. We do promise, 
however, to put our considerable ex¬ 
perience and talent at your disposal 
with the sole purpose of making your 


money make money. It's axiomatic that 
we don’t grow unless our clients do. 
So in a very real sense, your invest¬ 
ment success is our business. 

For a sample of the contemporary 
approach and vitality of our research, 
we invite you to look over our latest List 

of INVESTMENT VALUES FOR TODAY, a 

selection of U. S. securities which we 
believe represent outstanding invest¬ 
ment opportunities. A copy of the 1VT 
List is yours with our compliments at 
any of our 110 offices in the United 
States, Canada and abroad. Or write 
to the office nearest you. 

Judge for yourself whether one of 
the youngest major firms on Wall Street 
can bring fresh ideas to bear on your 
investment objectives. 


• LONDON: 80 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2, TeL London Wall 7151 • Paris* 140 Avenue 
Champs Elysees,TeL HAL 97-89• Frankfurt: Bockenheimer Landstrasse 55, Frank¬ 
furt/Main, Tel. 720231 • ROME: Piazza Madama 9, TeL 656-9854 • Kuwait city: 
P.O. Box 2083 • BEIRUT: Starco Center, Box 3792, Tel. 240090 • Amsterdam: 
Danurak 59, TeL 235942 o lausanne: Galeries SL Francois A., Tel. ( 011 ) 228001. 




FRANCIS L duPONT & CQ 

Your investment success is our business 

OVER 110 OFFICES IN THE U S , CANADA ANO ABROAD MEMBERS N V 
STOCK EXCHANGE, PRINCIPAL SECURITY AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES ONE WALL STREET, N Y TEL 212-344-2000 
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4,621,000 kilowatts in 1967 

More power plant than any 
other manufacturer in Europe 
-a lot more 


This total o ft 21 machines includes turbo-generators 
with outputs ranging from 15 MW for industrial 
purposes, to those of 200 MW, 350 MW and 500 MW 
for power station service. The 500 MW machines 
comprise units two, three and four at Ferrybridge ‘C' 
power station, Yorkshire, completing the installed 
capacity of 2,000 MW at this station, the first of the 
CEGB's new power stations to generate power from 
500 MW single-line turbo-generators; another 500 MW 
set, the first of four, was commissioned at Ratdiffe-on- 
Soar power station, Nottinghamshire. 

Twenty-five per cent of the 1967 total is for turbo¬ 
generators commissioned in power stations overseas 
and includes machines "of 150 MW and 200 MW 
output installed in Canada, South Africa and Australia 

A further thirty-four turbo-generators of 500 MW out¬ 
put and over are on order and under construction by 
Persons for power stations in the U.K. and overseas 
These turbo generators include seven 660 MW mach¬ 
ines, destined for the Dgngeness B', Drax and 
Hunterston *B' stations 


lk 


PARSONS 


C. A PARSONS & COMPANY LIMITED 
HEATON WORKS 

NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE ENGLAND 
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Evenings that 
memories are made of— 
so often include 

Drambuie 

LIQUEUR 
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Information is only as good fes its source. 
That’s why you should know 
how your bank collects 
its d&ta and conducts its surveys, 
how it operates and what resources it has. 

Most of the 177 branches of the Sumitomo Bank 
are connected by direct links 
to a central data processing system. 

In a feW yesrt ail branches will be. 

That dyeans that every bit of 
info from every branch is instantly available 
" i to aU other branches. 

It's just one pf the many ways 
in which the Sumitomo Bank strives 
to assist its clients. > 

Just one of the many reasons why 
international business entrusts 
its Japan interests to the Sumitomo Bank. 


♦ 

SUMITOMO BANK 

Head Office Osaka, Japan 


memo, Sail Jot#, Gardena, Oakland, Anaheim Banco Sumitomo BrasUeiro, 
S.A., Sao Paulo, Mercado. 


Why do 8yOOO of Britain's 
most successful companies 
protect their staffs 
through BUPA Groups? 

A i 

Because BUPA Group protection brings impor¬ 
tant benefits to forward-looking managements and 
their staffs alike. It’s the easy way to pay for private 
treatment in illness. BUPA Group protection means 
that Company personnel pan normally get the treat¬ 
ment they need without delay, and can keep in touch 
by telephone during their stay in hospital. It also 
means savings of 20% to 33!% on subscriptions, 
depending upon how much (u any) contribution is 

by the Company. Only 
jo members are needed 
to ,form a BUPA Group. 
Complete details 
of this valuable 
fringe benefit 
* H are available on 
r" request. Please 
post the coupon 
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The British United Provident Association, Provident House, Essex Street, 
London WC2 Please send me theUUPA Group booklet 
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"A HEART THAT NOTHING WILL 
SATISFY" 

Queen Christina 
By Geoxgina Masson. 

Seeker and Warburg. 405 pages, illus¬ 
trated. 63s. 

Miss Masson quotes perceptively, as being 
a rare flash of insight, the phrase which 
is the title of this review—from one of 
the fragments of Queen Christina’s auto¬ 
biographical writing recorded in this 
admirable biography. Although * the 
indispensable historical background is 
fully, and, for the most part, competently 
given, the book is essentially a psycho¬ 
logical study of Christina: Miss Masson 
does not pretend that after the abdication 
Christina had real political or historical 
significance, although she herself felt quite 
otherwise. 

The story is essentially a tragic one. 
Christina’s astonishing gifts—precocious 
and vivid intellectual curiosity, aesthetic 
sensibility, unflinching courage, political 
dexterity—were nullified by glaring faults 
—inordinate vanity, self-will, pride, a 
continuous incapacity for distinguishing 
between surface glitter and real strength, 
a fatal lack of staying power. 

With pleasures too refined to please, 

With too much spirit to be e'er at ease, 

With too much quickness to be ever taught, 

With too much thinking to have common 
thought. 

The contrast with Elizabeth (who added 
instinctive prudence and staying power 
to her other gifts) is natural, and it is 
not surprising that, as Miss Masson tells 
us, Christina always shrank from it. 
indeed it could perhaps be said that 
Christina started like Elizabeth—“ the 
expectancy and rose of the fair state 
and ended like Margaret, Duchess of 
Newcastle— 14 all the town talk is nowa¬ 
days of her extravagancies, her hair about 
her ears, many blade patches.. . . naked¬ 
necked without anything about it, and 
a black just-k-corps.” But it must also be 
said that Elizabeth had more luck. 
England of her day had its crudities and 
cruelties, but it was a more civilised 
country than Sweden of the Vasas: 
Elizaoeth found satisfaction in the 
Anglican via media ; Christina was early 
repelled by the monolithic Lutheranism 
of Sweden. Elizabeth was guided by the 
wisdom of Cecil ; Christina, almost 
inevitably, quarrelled with the great 
Oxenstierna. Elizabeth had true and loyal 
intimates, like Hunsdon, as well as 
courtiers ; except for Mathiae in early life 
and the attractive Azzolino in the last 
twenty years, Christina lacked the 
affection and counsel of steady friends— 
even Leicester and Essex were incom¬ 
parably more responsible figures that the 
specious rascals in whom Christina again 
and ^gain reposed her confidence. 

And then, as Miss Masson brings out 
wjtlt admirable clarity, the abdication 
watf a fatal mistake. Whatever the pre¬ 
disposing causes—and Miss Masson 
empliasises that the important factor was 
an aversion to marriage and to life ip 


Sweden rather than anticipation of the 
later conversion to Roman Catholicism— 
the results were disastrous. No life of 
peaceful resignation and devotion to a 
new faith—rather, disillusion, still greater 
loss of balance, a frenzied pursuit of 
unreality (chasing thrones in Naples, the 
Austrian Netherlands, Poland), a con¬ 
tinuous insistence on the maintenance of 
royal protocol and prerogative, exempli¬ 
fied in most horrible form by the cold¬ 
blooded killing on her orders in 1658 of 
her major-dome, Monaldeschi. 

But there is another side, and Miss 
Masson does well to emphasise this. 
Christina fought courageously for the 
hastening of negotiations to end the long 
torture of the Thirty Years War. In 
Sweden itself her administration was 
chaotic and extravagant, but she began 
a remarkable intellectual and aesthetic 
revolution in this backward and barbarous 
country. Her love of learning was 
capricious but sincere, her love of art 
genuine if her taste was uncertain. She 
persuaded Descartes to visit her court 
(though the visit was not a success). She 
was the friend of Bernini and the patron 
of Scarlatti. To the end she retained her 
fearlessness and independence; as late as 
1680 she condemned m blistering language 
Louis XIV's infamous dragonnades, 
undertaken to spread Christina’s faith in 
France. 

All this Miss Masson has set down with 
sympathy, insight, and balance. She is 
honest m indicating the limitations of 
the information available to us, for 
instance in regard to the fascinating 
question of the precise relationship 
between Christina and Azzolino. She is 
perhaps a little uncertain in her touch 
on internal Swedish politics, particularly 
on the financial side. But this is a minor 
blemish on an excellent and readable 
book. 


was completed nearly ninety years ago. 
Few laymen are likely to invest in these 
two massive volumes from Clarendon 
Press, together comprising over 1,500 
closely printed pages ; but anyone who 
does want to know facts about Milton's 
career, or his associates, or his contem¬ 
porary reputation, or virtually anything 
else for which historic data exist, now ha* 
a superb vade-mecum. The second volume 
is devoted entirely to commentary, notes 
and index, and this will be invaluably to 
scholars and students ; the more so as 
Professor Parker frequently mentions the 
gaps in knowledge that still remain to be 
filled—very encouraging to incipient 
BLitts and PhDs. He manages not to be 
dull, even in this volume of annotations. 
It contains, for instance, his arguments 
for a much earlier dating of Samson 
Agonistes than the usual one, which 
makes it Milton’s swan-song. Quite often 
in the learned commentary the distinctive 
voice of the author makes itself heard. 

He opens the preface to the biography 
proper with the words, 44 Let me say at 
once that I like Milton as a person,” and 
expresses the hope that his readers will at 
least discover why, and maybe learn to 
like him too. Erudite though the narrator 
is, he does not adopt a pedantic tone. 
English readers, indeed, may find the 
transatlantic geniality too pronounced at 
times, and some of the circumstantial 
descriptions (as of seventeenth century 
Cambridge university life) over-elaborated. 
But to cavil at minor imperfections in a 
work of this magnitude is ungracious and 
ungrateful. It is sure to be consulted by 
generations of serious students, epitomising 
as it does a vast amount of biographical 
and bibliographical investigation. And for 
its interpretation of Milton’s personality 
and character, it holds considerable 
interest for less professional readers. 


MILTONIAN VADE-MECUM . 

Milton, A Biography: Volume /, The 
Life: Volume II, Commentary , Notes, 
Index and Finding-List 

By William Riley Parker. 

Oxford University Press , 1,509 pages in 

all. 12 gns. per set. 

Critics have written dispassionately about 
Milton. Even when, like Dr Johnson, 
they think highly of his poetic genius, 
they may dislike the man and his 
opinions; the grand style itself may 
provoke disquiet, as it did in Keats and 
Eliot ; the doctrines that C. S. Lewis could 
expound with sympathy exacerbate 
Empson ; Dr Leavis’s feat in dislodging 
Milton from his traditional pinnacle has 
long been notorious. But id the background 
of the literary controversies that have been 
raging or smouldering for the last forty 
years arid more, an ntnpense amourit of < 
patient scholarship has been, grid is bd(hg» 
pursued. 

Professor Parker’s biqgraphy k tho fihuit, 
of thirty years of study and 
first full-scale, exhaustive account of Mil- 
ton’s life and work since Masson’s, which 


UK AND EEC: STATE OF FLAY 

Food, Farming arid the Common Market 
By Michael Butterwick and Edmund 
Neville Rolfe. t 

Oxford University Press . 2173 pages. 55s. 

In any negotiations for entry into the 
Common market, food, the balance of pay¬ 
ments and trading polities are likely to 
prove vexed questions—although it is now 
generally accepted that British farming 
itself ptesents few "difficulties. The facts 
around which argument will turn are 
seldom brought together in a coherent 
form. By describing with clarity and in 
detail the current (that is, February 1968 
and, importantly, posuteValuatiori) situa¬ 
tion and the coune of events that have 
led tp it, the authors have provided a 
book that wiU be a ready source of infor¬ 
mation for the next two or three years. 
It may also prove useful historically, 
ifince it reflect $ die *tate pf affairs in the 
middle of 0 period of agricultural and 
international economic transition. 

Bart I of thi? bqok the way 

Jn Which the common agricultural policy 
has evolved, the development of postwar 
British agricultural policy and the prob- 
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terns of reconciling these, or more realis¬ 
tically the impact on Britain of adopting 
a common policy. It aflo^tells the story 
of the two abortive attempts at negotia¬ 
tions. Part II goes into more detail by 
treating each of the main commodities 
separately. Throughout the book thq 
standard of accuracy is high. 

Where the authors can be faulted is 
that they have accepted conventional 
political wisdom without much protest. 
Any claims to the contrary notwithstand¬ 
ing, the common agricultural policy is 
undoubtedly protectionist in its philos¬ 
ophy, paying scant attention to trade 
liberalisation in primary products, despite 
its increasing importance. Admittedly the 
United Kingdom has been travelling along 
much^the same road, although pretending 
this *is not the case. It is possible to 
recognise the shortcomings of the com¬ 
mon agricultural policy from the point of 
view of international trade and yet still 
see virtues in joining the European 
Economic Community. But the real 
trouble is that the common agricultural 
policy itself is not viable in the long run 
and will have to be changed substantially 
if it is to avoid expensive surpluses and 
achieve structural adjustments, so that any 
assessment of the present arrangements has 
little more than ephemeral value. On 
both the international trade and long-run 
viability issues the authors have been 
regrettably, if understandably, reticent. 

However the book should be judged 
within its own terms of reference. Those 


with an interest in agriculture but without 
time to consult primary sources of infor¬ 
mation will find this book the most digest¬ 
ible and reliable account available to 
them of the state of play for food and 
agriculture in the United Kingdom and 
the EEC in February 1968. Even the 
handful of specialists will welcome this 
collation of the material. 


A WOMAN'S BOOK 

Dawn of the Gods 
By Jacquetta Hawkes. 

Chatto and Windus . 303 pages, including 
plates. 75s. 

Mrs Hawkes’s study of the Minoan and 
Mycenaean civilisations has a theme: 
she looks for feminine influence where 
she can find it, and approves of it when 
found. To her, the gentle and peaceable 
Minoan civilisation is a feminine one, 
and its charm and beauty arise from that 
fact. Their goddesses were more in view 
than their gods ; they loved nature and 
the gay life ; their palaces were unforti¬ 
fied ; she would like to think, but cannot 
rove, that they had queens instead of 
ings. The Mycenaeans, on the other 
hand, were dominated by kings and 
warriors ; their favourite scenes were of 
battles and hunting ; their essentially 
male character was not changed by all 
that they took from Crete. From the 
combination of the two, she says, came 


the balanced Greek civilisation j and to 
prove this she emphasises strongly, the 
undoubted elements of continuity during 
the dark ages and picks out all she can 
of feminine influence in the later classical 
epoch. 

The distinction between the two 
cultures is real ; the theme is pleasant and 
well argued, but not entirely convincing. 
It would be possible to regard the Minoan 
civilisation as advanced, peaceful and 
bisexual, the Mycenaean civilisation as 
more primitive, dominated by war and 
therefore by men. Mrs Hawkes prudently 
excuses herself from expressing any view 
on the great Palmer controversy, though 
this must clearly affect one's judgment on 
the Greek element in the last epoch of 
Cretan civilisation, and falls back on a 
primarily subjective criterion : 

So much of Mycenaean culture had in 
any case already been borrowed from the 
Minoan that it is often difficult to disen¬ 
tangle them . . . The feminine spirit of 
Minoan life—its art and religion—will as 
far as possible be distinguished from the 
later intrusions of the masculine Achaean 
spirit—however and whenever this made 
itself felt. 

Whether or not one follows her main 
theme, the author has given a very good 
discursive account of the two civilisa¬ 
tions, admirably written as always. J he 
book is very handsome, illustrated by large 
numbers of black-and-white and coloured 
photographs by Dimitrios Harissiadis ; 
these are well chosen and exceptionally 
beautiful. 
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Penguin Modern Economics Readings 

Genera!Editor: B. J. McCormick, Senior Lecturer in Economics, 

University of Sheffield 

Essential readings, ranging from theory to applied economics, that present 
classical and contemporary work in handy paperback volumes. 

Selected and edited by leading authorities. 

Each volume contains a general and part introduction, further reading and 
author and subject indexes. 

The first six titles, published 26 September, are: 


Economics of Education: 1 
M. Blaug, Professorof Economics, 
Institute of Education, London 
University 

The Labour Market 

B. J. McCormick 6* E. Owen 
Smith, Lecturer in Economics, 
Loughborough University 
Public Enterprise 
R. Turvey, Member of the N.B.P.I. 


Managerial Economics 
G. P. E. Clarkson, Professorof 
Management Science, Manchester 
Business School 
Regional Analysis 
L. Needleman, Reader in 
Economics. University of Sussex 
Transport 

Denys Munby, Reader in 
Economics end Organization of* 
Transport, Nuffield College, 

Oxford 


Write for further information and a complete list of books on. 
. nomicsto: 


Penguin Education Harmondsworth Middlesex 

- ' X _. . . 
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Every year is good 

for sampling the delight of JALI 


Like a good wine, every air¬ 
line has its own character. JAL’s 
distinctive quality is maybe more 
elusive than most. 

It*s a sense of delight I 


The delimit of flying Japan Air 
Lines is made up of many things: 
refreshing o-shtbori hot towels, or 
o-tsumami delicacies that sudden¬ 
ly make regular hors d'oeuvres 
seem uninteresting, or fragile 
cups of warm sake. But thereat a 
charming quality to flying JAL 
that escapes definition. It's all 
part of the attitude of your 
kimono-clad hostess. To her 
you’re not just a seat number, 
you're » particular gueit ihe’. 
anxious to please. It makes a 
world of difference. 


A world of difference you*il 
discover with delight all round 
the growing worldof Japan Air 
Lines. From London, JAL is still 
the only airline to fly all three 
ways to Tokyo: direct over the 
Pole, south along the Silk Road 
or west across the U.S. to Japan. 
Fly with us and be delisted. 
Why be treated like a passenger 
on some other airline e(hen you 
can be the guest of JAL! 




J4SMW JUR LJNKS 

the worldwide sMIee of Jspsn 


SwyoWtmel^>otwJie*a AlrUae»olKmtaLo«idoa t Blrmli^M>wd Mmrh u nr , Earop«-fW E« w i tf h* ^«»od»tloo with Air Urfdami, 
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Light entertainment 

All our knowledge of the world is absorbed through our senses: most of it through our eyes. 

So, when we wish to be fully understood and remembered, it is natural that we should choose to communicate by 
visual means, such as the written word or neon signs. 

Rank Xerox* is committed to the vital task of accelerating visual communications. A major step forward 
was the introduction of xerography for the reproduction on ordinary paper of images direct from originals. 

This was followed by the development of machines employing this process, and ways of employing the machines 
to meet the actual communication needs of business, government, and society as a whole. And while there 
is still progress to be made, this vital development programme will continue. 

Despite strong opposition from local authorities , the first neon signs lit up the north-east side of Piccadilly Circus in 1890. 

Since tken t millions of people have been dazzled by the magic of cigarettes popping out of packets ; refreshed by the Coke sign; 
and stopped m their tracks by the traffic lights. 

•turn im ms ton »* m* M*«ar ana Dam mm 











AOMBQNWm^THB RANKORQANtftATION 

JOiwtur own* vmim xerox corp ora tion 

Emy oiMta fcoMretOcfart with feu* Xirox 
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A standard television camera 

plus a lot of light 

produces this on TV 


(The lion is still here) 


New Westinghouse camera 

Theme actual, unretouched pictures 
•how how a unique TV camera and tube, 

now available from Westinghouse for 
commercial use, produce a clear picture 
where the human eye can see nothing. 

The Westinghouse Secondary Elec¬ 
tron Conduction camera tube detects 

You can be sure... if It's Westinghouse 



with the lights off 

light so faint it won't register on pho¬ 
tographic film. Using this tube, the 
new Westinghouse portable TV camera 
can televise night and day sports and 
news events without the aid of artificial 
light. 

These tubes are now used in Ameri- 


produces this on TV 

ca’s military and space programs, in 
security surveillance systems, undersea 
photography, product quality control— 
and just pure entertainment. 

Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., 200 Park Avenue, New York. 
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CLUBMANSHIP 


In many countries, particularly the 
United States and Japan, golf players 
have to be very well heeled and well 
connected if they are ever to get off the 
driving range on to a golf course. But the 
game is generally much less expensive and 
exclusive in Britain. In Scotland it is one 
of the traditional national pastimes; from 
the first rounds played on the sand dunes 
of the east coast, it has been everyman’s 
game, Indeed it was so popular in the 
15th, century that it threatened the 
defence of the realm. Janies II of Scotland 
tried to ban the game' because it inter¬ 
fered with archery practice. But by the 
time gunpowder-had replaced bows and 
arrows; even some members of the 
Scottish royal family had become avid 
golfers. 

But their English cousins were, for the 
most part, less .fortunate. Until 20 years 
ago golf in England was a game chiefly 
for business and profesfiionalnien. For the 
less wealthy thfcre Was the choice of a 
kind of second class membership— 
“ artisan ” membership available at some 
clubs—or the use of one of the few muni¬ 
cipal courses; But D. H. Lawrence's out¬ 
burst “Hpw beastly are the bourgeoisie, 
walking 20 miles a day after partridges or 
a little rubber ball,” cannot be applied 
to modern golfers. Steady affluence 
has made the game much tess exclusive. 
For, once the initial investment in equip¬ 
ment has been made and the entrance fee 


of a dub has been paid, the game need 
not be expensive. A pound a week can 
be enough. 

This remains true even though the cost 
of the basic equipment has risen steeply 
in the last few years, partly because of 
the increased purchase tax on sporting 
goods. A new golfer can kit himself out 
quite well for £50, though he can easily 
spend as much as £100. A beginner can 
And a good second hand set of golf clubs 
for as little as £25, and a minimum set 
of new clubs—two woods and four irons— 
will cost about £30. Better clubs, par¬ 
ticularly those sponsored by famous 
professional golfers, are much r'^re 
expensive. Wooden clubs bearing the 
imprint of such names as Nicklaus, 
Palmer, or Peter Thomson cost £8 or 
more. Named irons cost as much as 
£7 15s. Putters—keen golfers often 

collect a number pf them—range from 
£4 to £9. Thus a full set of four woods, 
nine irons and a putter can easily cost 
£100. A golf bag in PVC to hold all these 
will cost £10 or £12. A trolley to lug the 
whole lot around is another £8 or £10. 

Golf is an all weather game,, Common 
sense, or a few months^ experience of 
playing in British weather, convinces the 
average golfer that an umbrella, about 
£5, is handy. For the same 
golfers own a spt of waterpf^ck^ng. 
Waterproof jackets raw (torn . £5 
upwards, while a pair w nylon over¬ 


trousers costs about £3 10s. Then spiked 
shoes are between £5 and £10. In all 
the golfer, as lie sallies forth from the 
changing room, probably wears or carries 
some £15 to £25 worth of special equip¬ 
ment, in addition to his clubs. 

Every golf professional’s shop is, of 
course, filled with an abundance of bits 
and pieces on which the aficionado can 
spend his money—ball cleaners, pencil 
and card holders, electrically motored 
trolleys. A useful gadget; a. putting 
machine which makes the ’upturned glass 
on the office floor obsolete. 

The other big item a golf player must 
take into account is the cost of access to 
a course. Many people play inexpensively 
on municipal courses but the cost rises 
sharply for club courses where a player 
must meet the bill for entrance fees and 
annual subscriptions or for green fees. At 
the famous clubs in the south east, like 
Sunningdale, Wentworth, and Berkshire, 
entrance fees are in the region of 40 gns. 
Annual subscriptions cost much the same, 
but there are normally reductions for 
women and junior members. While golf 
is generally less expensive in Scotland, 
entrance fee* at the top clubs match those 
in England. The Royal Burgess Golfing 
Society >of Edinburgh charges an entrance 
fee of 40 gns, though the annua] sub- 
icription' is Only £26 5s. (There is no 
'reduction for women because women 
cannot be members.) At the premier golf 
clufy the Royal and Ancient at St 
.Andrews, the entrance fee is £30 and the 
local subscription costs 22 gns. But the 
R and A long ceased to cpptro^ the 
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in London ana other large cities are ribr- courses in Spain or Portugal rtfay reduce 


matty in the £25 to £35 range. At the 
smaller, less fashionable clubs they may 
be as little as £15 or £20. But molt golf* 
clubs, particularly those in or near large 
towns, have long waiting lists for member¬ 
ship. On the whole golf, Players at clubs 
are getting a fair deal for their money. 
As most clubs hold land freehold or on 
(prig leases, fees to members do not reflect 
current values ottfye land. New clubs 
which have foment the costs of current 
freeholds 6r leased are generally more 
expensive than established ones. 

Mpst dubs welcome visitors (and visiting 
,sociatiel) except at weekends, but there 
are some where it is quite difficult to play 
without* member or an in traduction from 
Oft#) Suoningdale charges; visitors a 
green fee of £2 10s, ojc £i if they are 
with a member, fora<l*y’s play. In 
Scotland green fees are considerably 
lower. At Gleneagles, for example* the 
charge is only 27s 6d. ^ 

The best place tp start golf is on- the 


green fees to 10s a day. Even at the 
famous Estoril Club in Portugal they are 
only £1 a day. But normally golf is a 
much more expensive game when played 
abroad. At St Cloud* the most fashionable 
course in Paris, a weekend's golf cap cost 
the visitor £7, while at ; Mougips, pear 
Cannes, the green fee is £2 a round. 

But apart from holidays, once a golfer 
has paid for his equipment and access to 
a course, he has few other bills. Golf 
Clubs depreciate slowly; a good set can 
last at least a generation if not a lifetime. 
Golf balls, a little over 5s cach^ will prob¬ 
ably add up to £10 or £12 a year. A 
caddie,# you can get onto, will cost 25s 
a found,, and the going rate for schoolboy, 
trolley pullers is 10s. Entrance fees for 
competitions may add another £5 a year, 
but many members of famous Clubs play 
only friendly games for nothing more than 
a golf ball or a few shillings. At a few 
clubs in the South, members are known 


The best place fo start gc# is on- the *> stake three figure sums on the outcome 
practice ground, aifo thfo on fhe' course. a 8 an je. But they are the exception. 
Most dubs have a resident pro who M°st golfers play throughout the year. 


charges from 1 os upwards* for a half 7 hour 
lesson. The GLC charges less: a course of 
six weekly lessons costs a total of 25s. Golf 
ranges oner the golfer an opportunity to 
practice his swing ; the charge is about 6s 
for 60 halls. Or a would-be player can 
join the class organised by Moss Bros in 
Covent Garden, where a series of six 
lessons costs 18 gps. 


Queues at dawn 

Golf can be played cheaply on public 
courses. In Scotland almost every town 
of any size has its own course, but there 
is a good smattering of municipal 
courses over the rest of Britain. On the 
championship course at Carnoustie, scene 
of this year's British Open, it costs 
1 os 6d a day—‘though the rough and the 
burns may exact a substantial levy in lost 
balls. At many of the. municipal courses 
around London it is possible to play for 
45 6d a round during the week and 8s 6d 
at, weekends. But the demand for these 
courses is enormous. Queues form outside 
many of the public courses in London at 
5 am. on summer weekends. 

Golf has the advantage of being a game 
that travels well, and a player need not 
stick to his own club* He can spend a day 
at a course which is farther afield or put 
up for a longer holiday & one of the many 
hotels in Britain which cater specially for 
golf era A useful reference book for travel¬ 
ling golfers is “ The Golf Course Guide.”* 
It lists all the 1,700 courses in Britain 
together with details of fees, facilities, 
hotels, how to get there and so on. 

Holiday golf has also • spread to the 
continent. British golf architects, like the 
* Cottons, have been laying out new 

} • vfc -—— -- • —- — *■*■- * "*— 

/A 'jThe Golf Course Guide. Published by 
lifts With the Daily Telegraph at 15 s. 


for quite modest money. The only other 
expenses are those in the clubhouse. Bills 
at the bar, the famous 19th hole, 
can be quite as expensive as those for the ' 
other 18, though younger members some¬ 
times slip away after their game un¬ 
tempted by liquor or. one-armed bandits; 
the latter can be worth 50 subscriptions 
to the average club. 

At the moment/even at the top end 
of the scale, golf is not a wildly expensive 
game. The initial investment in both types 
of clubs is £150 at the most, and the 
annual bill after that is probably in the 
region of £*>o. But the game has become 
so popular in the last few years that the 
cost may be forced up, as has happened 
in the United States. There the costs and 
the amenities of playing golf are on quite 
a different scale to those in Britain. While 
golf courses are norinally only one of the 
facilities provided by luxurious country 
clubs, they are nevertheless much more 
expensive. Subscriptions to an American 
country club may be in the region of 
£300 a year. But even this kind of rate 
is modest compared to those in Japan. 
With some Japanese golf clubs charging 
annual subscriptions of £1,000 or more, 
most players are business executives and 
their fees are paid by their firms. Others, 
less fortunate, have to content themselves 
with the driving ranges. 

In Britain, with the long waiting lists 
for club membership and long queues for 
public courses, many ^golfers fear that it is 
only a matter of time before rising costs 
put up the price of gblf quite Steeply. 
Greeiikeepers are hard <0 keep, even with 
pension schemes and expensive parks of 
machinery. Not 'all stewards are honest 
and when they are not, crucial bar profits 
disappear. But an economist would say 
that a queue means that the price is too 
low. Most golfers \ISH have to gay mbre 
and most of them can. * ' ■ 11 
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■■ Holland 
pulls a last move. 

So does KLM -HoHand’s international freightmate. 


Holland lies in the heart of a consumer market of 150 million. Which, 
together with its geographical assets, makes it a natural distribution 
centre. A fact that made many Dutchmen do some fast thinking. Fast 
thinking about fast moving. And die result? An efficient, ultra-modem 
transportation network that can put your product in any part of that 
market, or the world, in hours. By barge, road, rail, sea or air. And 
save you a packet in the process. And that’s where KLM comes in. 
We’re an integral part of Holland’s fast moving trade set-up. With nearly 
half a century of freight handling experience. And the most modem 
equipment in the business to back it up. Our huge route network makes 
Holland the air freight hub of 95 cities in 65 countries. With home base 
at Amsterdam International Airport. Where a complete KLM cargo jet 
can be unloaded in 30 minutes. Where freight is handled and forwarded 
by computer. Where transit times are short, onward connections frequent 
and bonded warehouse facilities are available on the spot. So now it’s 


your move. Check with our teams of 
freight specialists. One near you. Ask 
them about our reputation too. Of being 
the most reliable airline in the world. 
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Business 

Brief 


The ever-growing Occidental 


Occidental Petroleum is one of The Russian government notes 

America’s fastest growing com- drew him for a short time into 

panics. Its shares arc amongst the special market that sprung 
the most actively traded on the up in this paper in Paris. Here 
New York Stock Exchange. In he took another gamble: that the 

just ten years its sales have Russians would meet their obli- 

rockctcd from less than $800,000 gations. Other businessmen were 
to around $1,700 nvn. Net profits, less hopeful and Hammer was 
non-existent as recently as 1961, able to pick up these promissory 
are expected to scale over notes cheaply, at times for as 

$100 mn this year. Occidental's little as one third of their face 

shares now stand at $45 after a value. When the notes matured 
three-for-one split compared with the Russian government paid up 
the au cents‘when Dr Hammer, in full. 

the president and driving force Back. in America, Hammer ex- 
behind the expansion, tint heard panded his art business, moved 
of the company in the middle into whisky and the industrial 
fifties. What makes the expansion alcohol business for a while and 
of Occidental all the more re- also made a nice profit raising 
markable is that Dr Hammer, a cattle. By 195(1 he felt it was time 

medical man by education, retire and decided 10 settle 

emerged from retirement when down in l.os Angeles, 

nearly tin to head the company, But his brackr( was I10w 

and he had no previous ex- such that he had little to lose oven 
licriencc with gas and oil which if hc , his m imo a busi . 
is the biggest part of Occiden- ncss that losl money . Whcn firsl 
tal s business. approached about Occidental, 

However, Dr Hammer has a his- Hammer showed little interest. At 
tory of trying his hand at 20 cents a share its total market 
businesses he knows nothing capitalisation was only $120,000. 
about. AH his working life he The firm’s oil and gas reserves 
had been an entrepreneur of the were so badly rundown that Ham- 
old-fashioncd school; while still mer calculated its real worth to 
a student he was selling pharma- be only a quarter of that. He did 
ceutical products for a firm his shortly afterwards agree to ad- 
father had an interest in. vancc a $50,000 loan to finance 

After graduating ho used the a drilling programme that Occi- 
profits to buy a surplus American dental wanted to carry out. As 
Army field hospital and set off luck had it, Occidental struck oil 
for Russia. He calculated that in and came back to Hammer for 
the upheaval and dislocation more. This time, seeing the be- 
caused by the revolution and the ginning of an opportunity, Ham- 
civil war that followed there mcr raised the loan to $500,000 

would be no lack of demand for and coupled it with an option to 

medical supplies. No sooner was convert it into stock at $1.50 (by 

he there than hc pulled off a this time the shares had climbed 
barter deal : hc exchanged 1 mn to over $1). In 1957 Hammer took 
tons of American wheat for up his share option and as the 
Russian caviar and furs. He then company’s largest single share- 
set himself up as an importer of holder became Occidental’s 
heavy equipment from trucks to president. 

farm machinery, only to s cnd up h soon became clear to him 

running Russia s first pencil that if he was to make a success 

factory. of fils new venture he had to get 

When, in 1930, the Russians hold of men with the expertise to . 
finally decided to buy him out find him more of the new com- 
Hammer left, taking with him modity—oil—he was now trading 
the government promissory notes in. Taking the advice of a noted 
he received in payment plus an petroleum expert at the nearby 
extremely valuable collection of University of Southern California, 
Czarist art pieces, including icons Hammer approached Gene Reid 
and court jewellery, which he Drilling, a local firm of drilling 
had built up during his stay* contractors. He did not hfcve the 
With the art collection hc estab* money to hire the firrn but 
Ushcd the Hammer galleries on managed to persuade the owner, 
JMiidison Avenue, New r York. Eugene C. Reid, to join Occiden¬ 


tal in return for an attractive • 1,000 feet deeper. Gas was found, 
stock participation. Hammer moved swiftly to ex- 

That was in. 1959. For two ploit the commercial opportunities 
years Hammer had little to'show from the gas fields to the full. On 
for the deal. But then, in 1961, the basis of an estimate of 
he got the break he was waiting Lathrop’s reserves, he managed to 
for. Occidental discovered the raise a $15 inn loan from Mutual 
$200 mn Lathrop gas field in of New York (an insurance com- 
Northem California, one of the , pany), tied to future sales of the 
richest ever found in that state, gas. Since the deal could effec- 
followed by the Brentwood field tively be viewed as a sale of his 
in the same area a few months gas reserves, Hammer was able to 
later. Of course this was colossal show a net profit of $6.7 mn in 
luck. But there was more to it. 1962 although on its actual 
By giving Reid a substantial operations Occidental was still 
equity stake in the company, making a loss? Investors apparent- 
Hammcr had presented him with ly were not particularly worried 
every inducement to deliver the by this unorthodox accounting 
goods. Reid got wind of the for the shares shot up to $8.50. 
potential Lathrop find from a This gave Hammer the pur- 
geologist taken on from Texaco, chasing power he needed to cx- 
one of America’s largest oil and panel. Between 1962 and 1965 
gas companies, While still in sales rose from $5 mn to $180 mn. 
Texaco’s employ this geologist Much of Hammer’s buying spree 
had tried unsuccessfully to per- was concentrated in the field of 
suade the company to drill deeper fertilisers ; which is not far rc- 
011 a block of land he considered moved from gas (one of tin* 
especially promising. Reid, how- basic ingredients in balanced 
ever, was prepared to listen, and fertilisers is ammonia, which is 
became convinced that there was produced from gas). Hammer’s 
enough in it. So he started dril- first big acquisition in mid- 1983 
ling Coo feet away from Texaco's was the Best Fertiliser Gorpora- 
dryhole, but this time going down tion which has one of its ammo- 
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nia plants located near Occiden¬ 
tal’s Lathrop field. In 1964 he 
bought Jefferson Lake Sulphur, 
America’s third largest producer 
of sulphur. 

Jefferson Lake also has a large 
petrochemical subsidiary in 
Canada. To make Occidental 
more self sufficient in fertiliser, 
Hammer sent his geologists to find 
phosphate and they soon dis¬ 
covered vast amounts in Florida. 
Although Occidental is still 
primarily an oil and gas producer 
Hammer sees its field of interest 
as the whole range of natural 
resources. Tom Wachtcll, a vice 
president of the company and 
special assistant to Hammer, puts 
it this way : 44 had the railroad 
companies realised they were in 
transportation they would be run¬ 
ning the airlines today.” 

By 1965 the pace of expansion 
slowed considerably. But it was 
at this time that it became in¬ 
volved in what was to be its 
biggest coup: discovering huge 
oilfields in Libya, From begin¬ 
ning to end the story of how 
Occidental pulled this off exemp¬ 
lifies the crucial part played by 
Hammer’s instinctive feel for a 
business opportunity. 

When Occidental decided to 
make its bid for concessions in 
Libya the earlier oil finds of the 
giant international oil companies 
had already earmarked Libya as 
potentially one of the world's 
major oil producing countries. 
Occidental’s directors and leading 
executives (including one who 
had just completed a six month 
study of Libya for another oil 
company) were very much against 
going in. Occidental, they argued, 
could not hope to pit itself suc¬ 
cessfully against the giants. It 
had neither the money (net pro¬ 
fits were still only about $7 mn a 
year), nor the experience of oil 
drilling. Hammer thought differ¬ 
ently. He saw-that Occidental’s 
weakness was also its strength. He 
appreciated that the Libyan 
government would be keen to 
minimise the control exerted by 
the major oil producers over the 
country’s oil. He also bore in 
mind that Libya was an under¬ 
developed country in need of 
assistance, particularly in agricul¬ 
ture. With these two considera¬ 
tions in mind Hammer decided 
on an offbeat approach. 
Occidental restricted its bid to 
four strategically located conces¬ 
sions. In addition to the usual 
royalties, it included an offer to 
undertake a feasibility study on 
building an ammonia plant for 
fertiliser, using the natural gas 
found with the Libyan oil. It also 
proposed to have 5% of its pre¬ 
tax profits hived off for agricul¬ 
tural development in Libya. 
Indicating what could be done 
with the money, it attached a 
plan to develop the oasis region 
of Kufra in south-east Libya— 
Kufia happens to be the ancestral 
home of tnc king and the burial 
place of his father. As a final 
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touch, Occidental tied its bid 
with ribbon of red and green and 
black, the Libyan national 
colours. 

In March 1966, Occidental 
was awarded two of the con¬ 
cessions it went for. Within two 
weeks, well ahead of any of its 
competitors, it had its exploration 
views at work. By the end of 
1966, it struck its first oil, fol¬ 
lowed a few months later with 
an even better find on its other 
concession. And at the beginning 
of 1968, after laying a 135-mile 
pipeline in half the normal jtime, 
began exporting its Libyan oil. 
The crude is highly marketable. 
It is low in sulphur (a trouble¬ 
some air pollutant) and in wax, 
which means it can be,, refined 
into high value products. Further¬ 
more, the wefts are close to 
European markets—a fact under¬ 
lined by the closure of the Suez 
canal after the six days war. 
During the first quarter of next 
year it hopes to be exporting at 
the rate of 1 mn barrels a day 
(sales of $500 mn a year). 

The oil finds in Libya set 
Hammer off on another expansion 
drive. He bought up and merged 
two laigc American crude mar¬ 
keters, and acquired the third 
largest coal producer. This year 
Occidental pulled off its biggest 
takeover by merging with the New 
York-based Hooker Chemical 
Corporation, a $365 mn producer 
of basic and upgraded chemicals 
and metal treating chemicals. 
There is certainly more to 
come. Thanks to the Libyan find 
the company’s executives are con¬ 
fident that the company will, for 
the next three years, throw off an 
annual cash flow (net profits plus 
depletion) of at least $500 mn. On 
top of that they expect to gener¬ 
ate an annual tax credit of $14.0 
mn on the Libyan oil production 
next year alone, which can be set 
off against other profits made by 
the company outside the United 
States. Occidental is now in a 
better position than ever to 
expand, and shareholders stand to 
reap the added advantages that 
much of it will now be done for 
cash rather than through the 
issuing of more shares. 

Clearly Hammer and Occi¬ 
dental have had luck, but then 
the organisation is geared both 
to find its luck and exploit it. 
Hammer has made a point of 
instilling entrepreneurship and 
high degree of motivation into 
his company by giving his key 
personnel attractive stock options. 
There is nothing new in this, but 
Hammer has used the technique 
more comprehensively, taking it 
right down to the drilling team. 
He has also been careful to 
strictly separate the creative side 
of the business, such as the 
geologists, from the production 
side. 

Will the progress continue ? 
Despite the. success Occidental if 
not without * problems. It Is 
heavily dependent ow Libya,, 
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Marketing and{*fining 


which though at present the most 
stable of the Arab countries, is 
next door to Egypt. It must 
diversify away from this danger. 
It has the resources to do so; but 
it may not always pick its acqui¬ 
sitions well Equally, the larger it 
becomes, the harder it will be for 
the centre to feel of the 

way things ; are going in sub¬ 


sidiaries. Finally, there is the 
problem of Hammer himself; his 
709 may not be as productive as 
his 60s, and he must relax his grip 
some time. As he himself says, he 
is living on borrowed time. No 
one is going to complain about the 
return so far, but has he instilled 
his approach deeply enough for his 
successors to keep up the pace ? 
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big business is 
coming to Saudi Arabia. 

Now Saudi Arabian Airlines fly London-Jeddah non-stop in only 6 hours. We fly 
twice weekly, on Mondays and Fridays.* And our Monday flight also offers you the 
only through service to Riyadh. Travelling onwards in Saudi Arabia? Fine-we’re 
the only airline serving 24 destinations within the Kingdom, some of them with 
the latest DC -9 jets. And we’ll smooth out the formalities for you all the way. 
Remember, you can take advantage of our cAIRavan cargo service on every 
flight. Your Travel Agent has full details. •In«Moel«tion with BOAC 

we 

SAUDI ARABIAN AIRLINSS 

109 Jermyn Street, SW1 
Passenger reservations Tel 01 -580 243^ 

M.mb«r ot i a t a cAIRavan cargo Tel 01-839 5537 
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‘PLAIN JANE’ 
ARRIES150O 

TONS.SHE’S 
ANOTHER OFTHE 
NORTHEASTS 
PRETTY 

GQODDEAS 



Her beauty lies in her weight, 
which is just right, and her size and 
shape. Officially she bears the 
romantic name of S.D. 14 . Austin & 
Pickersgill, of Sunderland, dreafried 
her up to replace the wartime-built 
Liberty ships which at last have 
had their day. Owners are eager for 
her, and she*s become Britain’s 
challenge for the Liberty replacement 
market. This, of course, won't cause 
much comment in the North East 
itself. Ideas have a way of sprouting 
in the region and the natives are 
used to it, But now the area’s 


The North East Development Council 
represents the foUowhui planning sufhoritfei: 
Darlington, Durham, Gateshead, Hartlepool, 
Newcastle upon Tyne, North Riding of 
Yorkshire, Northumberland, South Shields, 
Sunderland, Teesslde and Tynemouth. 


atmosphere of discovery and inno¬ 
vation is attracting industrialists 
from other, more crowded areas. 
They’re finding it the most stimu¬ 
lating and go-ahead of all the 
Development Areas. Because the 
North East has so much more to 
offer than just handsome cash grants 
to developers. Like being hemmed 
in by glorious National Parks, like 
having more time and space to live 
and breathe, like labour being 
skilled and plentiful, like ... but 
about those cash grants, why not 
ask the N.ED.C .7 


For Jnil detail \ about Bronte* sites, available labour , 
housing amenities and for facts from industries that 
have already selected the North East for their own 
expansion post the coupon now. 


To Fred M, Dawson, OBE, Director, The North 
East Development Council, 20 Collmgwood St. 
Newcastle upon Tyne, NE1 1JT. Tel. 010026. 
Please send information as described above. 

Name. 

Address . 


Company or position held 


North bit England 



aright with Ideas 
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The garden of England: Kant in the Wat 


Under water 


chaos. Soldiers and airmen.did take part 
in rescue operations ancl' ; trnr^! control, 
and in preventing that deploralfli looting, 
a^fjyery ...v^Jlual Je, the#, even 

ft' When ’’jfi&Wfthiie armies go 

f^fr ,riuty*—tltave heeti better 
• depjdVed. Adel riejgUIxmring pdlice forces 
in the flood areas ishould have been 
brought under a uhfifted command, to¬ 
gether with the motoring organisations, 
the,<raiJw a ywilling 
, vc^nte^r.^ldje 1 : *<jfcivil ser¬ 

vants i$ tlie Mintsriyiof ™u^$n‘t^ t no doubt 
rdid ducir IVegt./Theyr|)w^:# the 

power. ,p 

The Economist on Stf^mber 7th put 
the case for a basic command structure 
to meet emergencies. We said the arms 
would he the best people to handle it. 
We are sorry to have Ineen proved right 
so soon. 

The farmers' 
troubles 


Now that the water lias gone back, the 
damage must be righted. There is of course 
a need for extra spending by the affected 
local authorities, which the Government 
must fork out for. There is much individ- 


The sheets of watei that swept over parts 
of south east England last weekend caused 
extreme inconvenience to a great many 
people, particularly London commuters 
(and their colleagues and employers). 
Fixing up the damage will cost a fair 
number of millions of pounds. In the 
pleasant valleys of Kent some beautiful 
and ancient buildings may have been 
damaged beyond repair. Worst of all, two 
women were killed when cars were over¬ 
whelmed by water, and one man died of 
a heart attack when his car was stranded. 
But as usual there is a tendency to make 
a national scandal of aqy misfortune that 
strikes near London. The floods in south 
west England in July killed seven people 
(although the area is far less thickly 
populated), and the damage has by no 
means been repaired. And who in 
England remembers that hurricane Low Q 
hit central Scotland last January, killing 
19 people and destroying 300 houses ? 
Last weekend in Glasgow there were still 
houses with the- temporary tarpaulins 
stretched on the roofs/ awaiting repair. 

What fa downright silly fa to blame the 
authorities for the south problems. 
(Poor Mr \Vilsop., catpotfjeyfn restrain 
imports : ' how should 'he xdip oft Ithife 


rain ?) Flic weather forecasters did fore¬ 
tell abnormal lain in the right areas. They 
only failed to foretell how abnormal’ it 
would be in spots—for instance, over five 
inches in 24 hours at Thunock, in Essex. 
Nobody should need telling that Britain’s 
Atlantic weather is changeable. In thun¬ 
dery weather, with great lumps of cloud 
going round in circles—and sometimes 
just stopping still and falling—freaks 
occur. Last weekend was a freak. Its 
impact could not now have been 
accurately foretold, although computers 
may help one day sporty To install drain¬ 
age works; big enough tp meet such a rare 
eventuality would he a waste of money ; 
in insurance terms, the premium for 
protection against this risk would be 
unacceptably high. 

What is missing from British arrange¬ 
ments is not so much protection against 
specific risks, most of which are highly 
unlikely, hut a general capability to react 
to all disasters and emergencies. For ex¬ 
ample, had there been anyone able to give 
orders the necessary weather warnings 
could have been put out not only/on the 
Wireless, which hardly anyonedistehs to on 



ual distress too. It would be right to set 
up a private appeal for distress funds, 
and for the Government to contribute 
to that. But most householders and 
shopkeepers will have been covered by 
insurance. The real sufferers from this 
extraordinary “ summer ” have been the 
farmers. 

These floods were worst where they 
could do most damage : in Essex, where 
a lot of wheat is grown and a good deal 
was still not gathered, and in Kent where 
the hop and apple harvests were just get¬ 
ting under way, and farmers had already 
engaged the usual extra labour to gather 
them. In the south east as a whole, the 
harvest was about two weeks late : not 
so much because of exceptional rainfall, 
but because of a generally sunless summer. 
By the end of August, less than a quarter 
of the total acreage of wheat in the 
country—which is mostly in southern and 
eastern areas, and much of which had 
suffered from heavy rainfall in July— 
had been harvested. Almost all the barley 
crop—Which - is always., harvested earlier 
-^bad been Combined by the end of the 
lew> sunny days at the beginning of Sep¬ 
tember. But epops on heaivy; soiK-as in the 
„ badly flooded Kent and Sussex Weald, 
: harvested 
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Business in Rio? 



Begin by speaking to 
John Currey (London, 01 -248 9822), 

Or Tom Currie (Birmingham, 021 -236 4021). 

Or Alan Fea (Bradford, 0247 25693). 

Or George Bissenden 
(Manchester, 061-236 3135). 

Or Bill Scotland 
(Glasgow, 041-248 5393). 

—the managers and representatives of the five 
U. IC. offices of the Bank of London & South America. 

That is how you start benefiting from BOLSA’s "”* m ' 
unique knowledge of the financial affairs of Brazil. 

It’s the sensible way to plan your export and import 
business in this active market. 

BOLSA is the only British bank in 
Latin America—with a greater coverage than 

any other bank in the world and a knowledge of trading and 
finance based On 100 years’ practical experience. 

Deal direct with the specialists 


B©LSA 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING GROUP 


lUwlf of London & South America: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, France, Portugal, Spain, U.K., 
U.S.A. Batik of London & Montreal: Bahamas, Columbia, Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Jamaica* 
Nicaragua, Pananu^ Trinidad. Balfour, Williamson & Co. Ltd.: Export and international finance Company with 
representation throughout Latin America, Europe and in New York and many other countries. 


BRITAIN'S ONLY BARK M UTIN AMERICA. SPAIH AND PORTUGAL 
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late. In the next week farmers will be 
profiting, or suffering, from the amount 
of work they have done on their field 
drains. In East Anglia some drains are 
still blocked by soil blown off in this 
spring’s dust-storms. 

Still, the worst damage was caused by 
the July floods in the south west. Crops 
that were standing well when the Septem¬ 
ber floods arrived may still be saved, by 
combines and dryers. But fields that were 
soaked in July contain green corn which 
sprouted from the flattened crops, and 
which' has made whole fields useless. 
Weeds have thriven in the damp. Only 
oats have really escaped storm and flood 
damage in the south—but not many 
southern farmers grow oats. In the north 
and in Scotland the unusually fine summer 
has brought good oat crops. 

The real sufferers are therefore the 
wheat-growers—the more so because the 
longer the harvest is delayed, the shorter 
the days and the less sun for harvesting, 
and the less time for cleaning the weed- 
infested ground before planting winter 
wheat. Animals, unlike crops, can be 
insured—at a price—against all fatal 
accidents including drowning. Crops can 
be insured against fire and malicious 
damage, and even against hail—though 
after the severe hailstorms in Yorkshire 
earlier this year it became apparent just 
how few fanners had bothered to take out 
a policy. But farmers cannot insure crops 
against storm or flood damage. Storms 
occur so frequently that perhaps insurance 
is impossible. Flooding is much rarer. 
Farming is quite hazardous enough, and 
farmers quite sufficiently unbusinesslike, 
for it to be necessary to give them every 
encouragement to cover themselves against 
disaster ; which means encouraging in¬ 
surance companies to give them the 
chance. 

WHEN THE RAINS CAME 

Rainfall ggQ| above average 1-26 below average, 
at selected meteorological stations- 



Tinkers 

The bad Samaritans 


Last weekend the Birmingham city 
authorities had 17 caravans of tinkers 
moved from a site in Belgrave Road, and 
dumped them on lay-bys outside the 
city boundary. Surprisingly, the tinkers 
failed to resist by force. So a national 
scandal was averted, and the question of 
where to make room for these people in 
the Midlands remains unresolved. That 
could be a pity. When all of the brand- 
new Caravan Sites Act is brought into 
force, local authorities will be bound to 
provide sites for gypsies and other itiner¬ 
ants—who at present lead rotten lives, 
of considerable nuisance value, being 
chivvied from roadside to rubbish dump. 
But Birmingham, a traditional haunt of 
travellers (because of its active market 
for metal scrap) claims to have no space 
for one site. It feels that it is less likely 
to be made to provide one if there are 
no itinerants actually within its boun¬ 
daries. So it had an extra motive, this 
week, for dumping them on someone else. 

Of course tinkers are bad, often alarm¬ 
ing, neighbours: and this encampment 
was both filthy and near two schools. 
Of course dealing with tinkers means a 
constant stream of protest from the luck¬ 


less people near whom they settle. Of 
course the habits of tinkers, which might 
be just tolerable in open country, are 
hard to take in a city. But it is in 
cities that they can earn a living. And it 
is drearily obvious that these people—and 
above all their children—will never be¬ 
come easier to put up witli until they 
are provided with permanent, supervised 
sites with a modicum of sanitation—for 
which facilities, where they exist, itiner¬ 
ants are ready to pay. 

Birmingham is prepared to pay, too— 
up to £30,000 to any near-by local 
authority ready to shoulder its respon¬ 
sibilities. But councils are worried about 
the nuisance, not about the relatively 
small sums of money. If everyone did 
as Birmingham does, there would still be 
nowhere for the tinkers to go. Manches¬ 
ter has made a start on finding them 
places. Several heavily populated southern 
counties had made honourable efforts 
even before the new act was passed. 
Certain Birmingham councillors and al¬ 
dermen have voiced their determination 
never to allow a tinker within the city. 
Perhaps they should read again Luke, 
10, 29-37. 


Conservatives 

Managed controversy 


The organisers of the Conservative party, 
like sensible people, do not want any 
trouble at their annual conference. They 
avoid it by inviting from local party 
organisations an unmanageably large 
number of resolutions: which both tells 
the platform roughly what the members 
care most about, and leaves them free 
to choose relatively anodyne texts for 
public debate. For this year’s conference 
(at Blackpool from October 9th to 12th), 
no less than 1,031 resolutions have been 
submitted, of which 14 deliberately 
harmless ones have been selected by the 
platform for debate. Three further resolu¬ 
tions will be selected for debate by ballot: 
but as most of the job lot of 222 resolu¬ 
tions from which this selection must be 
made are either uncontroversial or sure 
to be defeated, there is little danger here. 

§till, some squeaks of protest will be 
heard. The selected motion on “ the party 
and the future” does call for “a more 
forthright declaration of party policies.” 
Since 39 of the 68 resolutions in this group 
are more or less roundly critical of the 
leadership* no doubt some hard words 
will be spoken again about Mr Heath* 
On : irniptg^&lfoil, and race relations the 
selected resotution reaffirms Mr Hess’s 
rather ilHbemft 

line, aiigl ahouH avoid #py utiseemiy ipw. 
This is important because, of the 79 


resolutions submitted on the subject, 39 
express views markedly more illiberal than 
Mr Heath’s—and five specifically single 
out for praise Mr Enoch Powell’s famous 
racialist speech. 

The big question about the conference 
is, in fact, which resolution Mr Powell 
will choose to speak on. He seems unlikely 
to choose his former front-bench subject 
of defence. The selected resolution on 
that vaguely supports Mr Heath’s line 
in favour of keeping troops east of Suez 
—as, of course, do the vast majority of 
the resolutions submitted. Mr Powell has 
this week publicly reaffirmed his little* 
England views, which clearly conflict with 
those of the party activists. Of course, 
he could be sure of a good cheer on the 
motion opposing attempts to contrpl 
prices and incomes by statute. ", 

In one way, the full list of resolutions 
submitted does give a useful 'reminder pf 
what active Tory worker! in the con¬ 
stituencies really care about, at heart*, The 
largest single group of resolutions (92 
of them) is about taxation, wanting lees 
; Pf it. The Second largest group (90 resplu- 
, tMftJ jlis about pensions for retired mem¬ 
bers the armed forces and otherjpublic 
,^etyice$i wanting increases in them, Tirirty- 
of the mover*Pf the resolutions 
asking for increased public pen^oni/s^rt 
military ranks or decorations. 
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Party conference 

Liberal effusions 

Edina, Scotia’s darling seat, which ha$ 
been in Tory hands since time immem¬ 
orial, was a reluctant host to the Liberal 
party assembly. Its city fathers refused 
to stand treat to more than 250 of the 
delegates (while Sassenach seaside towns 
give drinks to all and sundry) ; its Lord 
Provost said he could not attend their 
dinner ; and its Treasurer insisted on the 
payment of £300 for the use of the hall, 
which Liberals (and people with even 
less 'money) are used to getting free of 
charge elsewhere. 

This reluctance to take the party at its 
own valuation was justified by the party's 
behaviour once it got down to what it 
laughingly calls business. Unlike the 
Wilson Barrett repertory company in the 
old days, it was unable to fill the Usher 
Hall : for most of Wednesday fewer than 
400 delegates attended the debate, and the 
galleries were swept so free of visitors 
that they gave the impression of a perm¬ 
anent private session. Since the citizens 
of Edinburgh were being asked a shilling 
a head for a half day’s enjoyment of this 
feast of oratory, this was no surprise. 

The opening debate, on overseas aid, 
revealed an ignorance that rivalled only 
Lord Bannerman’s largely incomprehen¬ 
sible address of welcome : Lord Banner- 
man, whose words of command once 
invigorated the Scottish scrum, finally lost 
his audience with a digression which 
appeared to be championing continued 
transport to Stornaway—a centre of 
population which has been comfortably 
in Labour hands since 1935 at the least, 
and of which most of his English listeners 
were pardonably unaware. The party 
threw out a bid by a Mr Kelly, chairman 
of the LJnion of Liberal Students, encour¬ 
aging developing countries to expropriate 
all private capital within their bounds. 
After this gesture to the right it proceeded 
cheerfully to pass a composite resolution 
whose effect would be to double, if not 
treble, Britain’s import bill. 

In the afternoon, at the gentle bid of 
Mr James Davidson (who is giving up 


his seat at West Aberdeenshire) the 
assembly passed a resolution, and amend¬ 
ments, which passed some irrelevant com¬ 
ments on the question of defence. Since 
the Liberals opted out of Nato two years 
ago at Brighton they have not been sup¬ 
posed to have much of a defence policy. 
This debate was therefore pointless, but 
commendably brief. Thursday's session on 

industrial democracy ” was more fruit¬ 
ful : it at least got the party back, after 
six years of worry, to the policy aban¬ 
doned in 1962. 

All these and other matters—agricul¬ 
ture, transport, schools—were partly re¬ 
layed to the listening dozens by indepen¬ 
dent television. Was this electronic effort 
worth while ? On this week’s performance, 
no. The Liberals got 2.3 million votes at 
the last general election, about half of 
which may have been cast for positive 
Liberal reasons. What is the true Liberal 
vote now ? The Scottish Nationalists are 
upset that the Liberals got so much time, 
while they, a more serious party, are still 
officially treated as mere regional people. 

But Mr Thorpe's notion was to team up 
with Mr Grimond by accepting Mr 
Grimond’s policy of cooperation with the 
■Scottish nationalists to secure a Scottish 
parliament. It goes without saying that 
any Lib-Nat alliance in Scotland, Wales 
and England would need Jo and not 
Jeremy at the head. But in launching this 
great new stroke Mr Thorpe mortally 
offended the regular Scottish Liberals, 
including Mr George Mackie and Mr 
Russell Johnston, who had set their faces 
against cooperation a matter of months 
ago. The Nationalists simply laughed. 

Elsewhere in town the Young Liberals 
and their assorted friends enjoyed a “free 
assembly” on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
and an odd, perplexing affair it turned 
out to be. Not because the red guard 
were preaching revolution—quite the 
reverse—but because so much atten¬ 
tion was paid to what was nothing more 
or less than a student common room dis¬ 
cussion on the ills of society. Mr 
Grimond’s exact standpoint vis-a-vis the 
Young Liberals was not and is not clear. 
He said on a local television programme 
that they were the only lively political 
youth movement in the country, but that 
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he did not necessarily agree with them. 
In fact he often did not know what they 
were talking about, and he strongly sus¬ 
pected that they didn't know either. Be 
that as it may, Mr Grimond had certainly 
advocated the use of un-parliamentary 
methods to achieve frustrated ambitions, 
and that was enough for the Young 
Liberals. 

It was not an auspicious start. We saw 
Mr Phillip Kelly, bearded impresario of 
the event, hand over the microphone to 
the first young revolutionary—only to be 
harangued on the availability of coffee 
and the attractions of the closing dance. 
Sundry young men, long-haired but well- 
washed, struggled self-consciously through 
little pieces on the virtues of workers’ con¬ 
trol. A current of desperation was begin¬ 
ning to course round the barren hall. The 
press, said Mr Kelly hopefully, were 
welcome to join in. He found no takers. 
One reporter was already sleeping peace¬ 
fully, and others were sidling towards the 
door like men cautiou§Jy seeking escape 
from the ladies’ powder room. 

In a vain bid to catch their vanishing 
audience by the coat-tails, the speakers 
began to warm up. One young man called 
another a fascist, and another was accused 
of indulging in verbal diarrhoea. An MP’s 
daughter talked about “ all this crap ” for 
the benefit of the cameras. Mr David 
Spreckley, a middle-aged Liberal who 
might have known better, referred to his 
fellow debaters as “you airy-fairy wind- 
and-piss merchants.” 

And yet, when they could forget such 
ringing phrases as “ 1 believe in Whigisin. 

I believe in Liberalism, and 1 believe in 
world revolution 24 hours a day,” the 
participants talked a fair amount of sense. 
They emerged, not as red-blooded revolu¬ 
tionaries intent on the destruction of the 
social order, but as a group of puzzled and 
confused adolescents, struggling to make 
sense of an alien world. On Tuesday night 
they gathered a full house, and they talked 
into the small hours on an anaphrodisiar 
diet of coffee and sandwiches. Nobody 
fought. Nobody got drunk. Nobody 
demonstrated—despite their gestures to¬ 
wards militancy on Thursday afternoon. 

T he only people to be blamed are the ones 
that take them seriously. 
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You’ve got just 24 hours in 
San Francisco and you really want 
to make the scene, better 
fly with someone who knows. 



Qantas knows. All about San Francisco. 

From North Beach to Nob Hill. Broadway to the Bay. Where to shop, 
and where to swing. Qantas knows. Because Qantas goes to 
San Francisco through New York four times every week. 

It*s where we’re at. 


AUSTRALIA'S ROUNO-WORLD AWUNE 



Contact your Travel Agent or Qantas 

QANTAS with A! ft INDIA and BQAC Qantas comer Piccadilly and Old Bond Street, London vV 1 Tel 01 629 9200 
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IF YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR 
ARAIK 10 
HELP YOU Wim 
UVERSEAS 
TRADE... 

...why not choose 
the BRITISH Bank 
which... 

... has 14 specialised foreign branches covering 
England and Wales 

... is the parent company of a Group with many 
more branches abroad than any other 
banking organisation in the world. 

... has formed associations with leading 
overseas banks to specialise in providing 
medium and long term finance 

... has banking correspondents everywhere 

... and so knows at least as much about the 
finance of foreign trade as anyone else 
in the business. 

The Bank is BARCLAYS and your local 
branch manager is waiting to show you how he 
can help you abroad just as he does at home. 



^oney is our business—ali over the world 


Finance 

and Export Directors 
please note this number 


01 - 626-3456 


The Ottoman Bank, London, welcomes your enquiries 
concerning the full range of commercial and specialist 
banking services which we provide both in the United 
Kingdom and abroad. 


We invite you to telephone our Mr. R. H. Benson on the 
above number, or to write to him at 18/22 Abchurch 
Lane, E.C.4. You are assured of the kind of personal 
service which only a bank like the Ottoman can give. 



Ottoman 

Bank 

LncerpotaHKl In Turin* with Limited UabllHy 

18/22 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4. 

7 Cork Street, W.l. 
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The Banks, the Giro, and Mr Crosland 

Mr Crosland is on the verge of ordering clearing banks to disclose profits at long last, although 
the bankers have not yet been told so officially. Here the Government seems about to 
hit them in the right way but for the wrong reason. The new giro will hit them too 


With an unerring instinct for misjudging all matters of 
timing and presentation, the clearing banks have now come 
out for Saturday closing—just one month before they begin 
to face new competition from the Post Office giro. With an 
equal instinct for doing the right thing for the wrong reason, 
the Government seems on the point of finally obliging the 
clearing banks to make public disclosures of their true profits 
and inner reserves. The banks have not yet been told about 
this but we believe our information to be reliable. The 
Economist lias long favoured public disclosure of bank profits. 
And, on balance, despite the unpopularity of the move, we 
see a valid case for closing bank branches on Saturday. Hut, 
although we think the banks' decision defensible and the 
Government’s intention right, the muddled thinking and 
action of the men who have made these* decisions make them 
their own worst enemies. 

The clearing banks have mulled over Saturday closing for 
so long that it is impossible to find anyone in Threadneedle 
Street who can remember just when the debate started. They 
have now' decided to shut on Saturdays from July ist next 
year. Astonishingly, neither the Treasury solicitor nor anyone 
else has yet decisively cleared up whether this will require 
enabling legislation. What we do know f is that the Govern¬ 
ment is cross about the decision and is thinking out some 
scheme to punish the banks for it—which suggests that there 
is no way under present legislation of stopping the banks. 

The public outcry against the move seems exaggerated. 
Banks are closed in nearly every other major country on 
Saturdays—though, admittedly, the banking habit is less 
widespread in most of them even than it is in England. English 
banks have now introduced cheque and credit cards, enabling 
the holder to draw' up to £30 cash at a time from just about 
any branch of any bank, whenever they are open. Moreover, 
all the clearing banks are willing to give customers drawing 
facilities not just at other branches, but at other banks. 
Besides that, cash dispensing machines are coming into 
increasing use. All this means that there is less reason than 
there once was for anyone to join the Saturday morning crush 
at his local branch. 

It is true that some customers cannot get to see their bank 
manager at any other time than a Saturday morning. It is 
also true that many well-paid factory workers, whom some 
banks are hoping to recruit as customers, are not conveniently 
situated near any bank they can get to in their lunch hour. 
So Saturday closing will impose some disadvantages on the 
public. But it is doubtful whether the public would feel 
strongly enough to pay higher bank charges for Saturday 
opening. Moreover, the banks might find themselves in real 
trouble with the authorities if they tried to raise these charges. 
The inquiry into banks by the Prices and Incomes Board was 
initiated on the Government’s rather dotty supposition that 


clearing hank charges were too high already. The real 
economic complaint about them Is that they art* too low, 
and thus help to perpetuate inefficiently large margins between 
bank deposit and lending rates. 

What are really troubling are the ways that the banks came 
to their decision and the way they presented it. A month ago, 
in the course of negotiations that were concluded this week on 
pay but not working hours, the clearing banks offered their 
staffs a package that included extra pay for Satin day work. 
Quite suddenly, in the midst of these negotiations, the banks 
woke up to the fact that this summer's reeiuitnient of school- 
leavers had proved exceptionally poor and that resignations 
of staff were on a disturbingly rising trend. On this discovery, 
the banks panicked into their proposal to shut on Saturdays. 

There are three things wrong with the way in which their 
announcement was made. First, one would have expected, 
merely as evidence of bankers’ horse sense, that they would 
have kept their discovery about recruiting to themselves ; 
and made a virtue of necessity by “ conceding " Saturday 
closing to their staffs at the appropriate time, in exchange for 
an agreement about an extension of bank hours during the 
week. There is a real need for the banks to remain open 
longer on at least one day a week—preferably a different day 
of the week for different branches—in order to offset the 
disadvantages to customers of Saturday closing. The danger 
now is that, having needlessly thrown away this bargaining 
card, the banks will not get the agreement of their staffs on 
this point in the talks that are still going on about the length 
of the working week. The second fault meshes with the first: 
the banks would have damaged themselves far less with the 
public had the announcement of the pioposal to shut on 
Saturdays been held up until it could be accompanied by an 
announcement of longer opening at some other time. Thirdly, 
it is ama/ing that when announcing Saturday closing, the 
banks did not emphasise (and preferably improve) the nrw 



Tbs cjsaring banks' pufKsn Stirling. Board , of Trade's , Ahtbony 
Crosland, facing up to it 
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services, like cheque c^rds, that should make it more accept¬ 
able. The clearing banks did themselves great harm with their 
inept reaction to last year’s report by the Prices and Incomes 
Board ; and even greater harm by the feeble presentation of 
their case this year before the Monopolies Commission. They 
should by now be seriously worried about the impression of 
muddle and inefficiency which they are imprinting on the 
public mind. 

Partly as a result of the banks’ latest decision, the President 
of the Board of Trade, Mr Anthony Crosland, is now believed 
to be on the point of using his new powers (under the 1967 
Companies Act) £9 require public disclosures of true profits 
and inner reserves from the clearing banks. This will be 
right, because it should help to stimulate competition among 
the-banks. Two of the clearers, Lloyds and Barclays, no longer 
object to it. Nor, whatever its views in the past, does the 
Bank of England any longer seem to object; this year, as a 
first step, it has already been receiving confidential figures 
from the banks, and passing them to the Board of Trade. 
But the Government’s decision has been reached for some 
odd reasons. 

The best of the reasons is that Mr Callaghan and Mr Jay 
have been replaced as Chancellor and President of the Board 
of Trade by Mr Jenkins and Mr Crosland who think alike 
on this subject, whereas Mr Callaghan had opposed Mr Jay’s 
wish to force disclosure. But there have also been signs this 
week that the Government wants to hit at the banks for 
proposing to close on Saturdays—and, finding that it would 
probably stand a poor chance of blocking the move through 
the Monopolies Commission, it will decide instead to force the 
naughty bankers to disclose their figures. Thirdly, having 
decided to allow the merger of General Electric and English 
Electric, the Government apparently thinks that the unpopu¬ 
lar banks would make a good scapegoat for demonstrating 
Westminster’s essential concern for the little man against big 
business—and, incidentally, for softening up its left-wing sup¬ 
porters ahead of the parliamentary debate on mergers, 
scheduled for the new session. It may seem hair-splitting 
to complain that the Government is reaching the right decision 
for partly petty reasons, but the quality of the reasons is also 
affecting the quality of the change. Real economic reformers 
would have used the occasion not just to force bank profit 
disclosures, but also to end the Treasury’s rooted opposition 
to a ban on the clearing bank cartel on deposit and lending 
rates. A ban on that banking restrictive practice really would 
have important consequences in stimulating banking com¬ 
petition and efficiency. 

Meanwhile, a new spur to competition will come next 
month, with the start of the national giro. In most places, 
this will be open to the public fpr six days a week from 9 to 
5.30: a striking contrast to the banks which, pending any 
further development, now seem headed for opening only on 
five days a week from 10 to 3. The giro, a simple money 
transmission service, will be available from all post offices. 
Although some post offices have begun to shut earlier on 
Saturday afternoons, v in some cases as early as 1 pm (and 
a handful don’t open at all on Saturdays), the GPO says that 
it is not under any pressure for general Saturday closing—at 
least, not yet. 

The giro, which the Government decided to introduce three 
years; ago, will compete with the clearing banks by offering 
a money transmission service, including facilities for standing 
orders (such as payments for ga$, electricity and so bn). 
Businesses wil|i be able to pay wages, into giro accounts as 
they do into bank accounts, presided employees are willing 
|| ||>en such accounts. The giro will beabte to transfer money 
upad. It will perform most of these transmission func- 
8090 faster than a clearing bank (domestic transfers will 


take a day, instead of the four days taken to clear a bank 
cheque) ; and in most cases the giro's services wjJJ be cheaper. 
But the giro, unlike a bank, will not lend money in any 
form ; nor will it accept deposit accounts, provide safe 
deposits, or any of the other services a bank offers. 

A giro account can be opened at any post office with a 
minimum starting balance of £5. Thereafter no minimum 
balance will be required, though the account can never go 
into debit. Money can be transferred without cost from one 
giro account to another by a simple foim handed in at a post 
office or mailed (free). It can be transferred for 6d from 
a giro account to a clearing bank account or the other way 
about. Customers will be able to put money into their 
accounts free and draw out up to £20 cash at gd a time. A 
non-account holder will be able to pay cash into someone 
else’s account at gd a time. Account holders can give standing 
orders for the payment of regular bills without any fee. 
Account holders will be notified immediately of any credit 
to their account—and of each debit too, if they ask for it. 
If they do not ask, they will automatically be sent a record 
of transactions and their balance after each ten transactions 
or every three months. 

The giro expects to have between 200^00 and 300,000 
account holders within a couple of months of starting ; and 
to have 1 million private account holders and about 
100,000 company accounts by the end of its first year. By 
that time, it reckons it will have an annual turnover of 
£4^ billion—and an average balance of £150 million, which 
it will invest in the money markets to help meet the cost of its 
operations. Preliminary estimates, admittedly rough, suggest 
that the giro will add a net average of about 4 per cent to 
the work load at post office counters. It remains to be seen 
how this will be distributed among post offices, and also how 
evenly the work will be spread in time. At some post offices, 
giro work will simply be done along with other business at 
the counters ; at others it will be hived off to a separate 
counter. There is to be a flying squad of auxiliaries ready 
to rush into any post office where the work load becomes 
unexpectedly heavy, and the queues become inordinately long. 

In Europe, where a giro system has existed in most 
countries for around half a century, the giros are used as an 
adjunct to the banking system. But they have probably played 
their part in curbing the growth of the banking habit among 
salary- and wage-earners. British banks have striven harder 
than most European banks to attract individual customers ; 
and, partly in preparation for the giro, they have introduced 
cheque and credit cards, free credit transfers and direct 
debiting. But the banks still have not publicised these services 
comprehensively to the public. They will need to do so now. 
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Not Such an Indian Summer 

Britain's exports are doing well, and if there is not too much of a setback in world trade 
they should do better still. But imports are still pretty awful, and the balance of payments 
has still a long way to swing before the Government can really start talking of economic recovery 


If Britain’s trade figures for August had not shown an 
improvement, there really might have been a pretty calam¬ 
itous collapse of confidence in sterling. The Government 
might have been forced into some curb on imports. Fortun¬ 
ately,, the figures turned out decidedly better than expected. 
But the position remains precarious. A good set of trade 
figures still provides no more than a breathing space. A single* 
set of bad ones could prove a serious threat. Thursday’s 
cut in Bank rate, of a half-point to 7 per cent, was a 
gesture of confidence ; that it was not a full point shows 
that the Government is anxious not to show the green 
light, and the Bank of England stressed that credit 
restrictions remain in force. The move has most significance 
internally in getting building societies off the hook ; 
externally, even before the change, covered arbitrage 
margins were still in favour of New York. 

The betting had been that July’s appalling trade gap of 
£81 million (seasonally adjusted) might be reduced to £50 
million in August. In the event, it came down to £30 million, 
the smallest for exactly 12 months. Both sides of the 
account improved. Exports, at £537 million, were the best 
ever ; while imports fell by £13 million. The pound got a 
useful boast in the exchanges. A fair amount of buying of 
sterling followed the news. 

Next month’s trade figures will be awaited with a little 
more confidence, but still with some knee-knocking ; the more 
so because each month’s returns are bedevilled by special 
factors. In July, Britain’s imports were swollen by the 
delivery of goods held up by the French strikes and by delays 
to take advantage of the Kennedy round tariff cuts. So 
August’s cautious decline of £13 million, from a frightfully 
high figure, is not impressive unless, as the Board of Trade 
hopefully thinks, the same influences were still at work. One 
certain inflationary element in the August import bill was an 
extra £9 million or so which represented erratically high 
arrivals of non-military aircraft. But, on the other side of 
the account, Britain’s exports were swollen by particularly 
sharp increases in diamonds and whisky. Heavy shipments 
to the United States—of whisky among other things—were 
bolstered by fears of a possible dock strike on America’s 
Atlantic coast next month. If the strike does materialise, 
there will obviously be a drop in Britain’s exports, although 
exporters will try to by-pass it by using shipping services to 
America’s Pacific coast, of which there arc a number. 

Nevertheless, British exports really are now doing nicely, 
thank you. In the last three months they have been 21 per 
rent higher in value than in the second and third quarters of 
last year, before exports were affected by devaluation and 
the dock strikes. Rather more than half of this rise reflects 
an increase in volume. In sterling terms, prices had, by 
July, risen by 8 per cent since devaluation, which means that 
in terms of dollar prices British exports are now about 7 per 
cent cheaper than they were before devaluation. Admittedly, 
this puts the best picture possible on Britain’s export per¬ 
formance. World trade was stagnating in the summer of 
1967, and its upsurge since then has provided easy pickings 
ail round. But the exporting advantages from devaluation 
have, even now, not yet worked through to their full extent. 
The Board of Trade has been quietly saying for some time 
that a slab of engineering exports has a period of gestation 
of a year or more* Devaluation should be exerting even more 



Balance of Payments 


£ million, seasonally adjusted 

Current account 
Visibles 

Payments for US military aircraft 
Imports of goods (fob) 

Exports of goods (fob) _ 

Visible balance 


1967 


1968 

4th qtr. 

1st qtr. 

2nd qtr. 

26 

- 23 

- 31 

1.448 

1.669 

1.661 

1.116 

1,477 

1,442 

-358 

-215 

-250 


Invisibles 

Government transactions —108 116 -111 

Interest, profit and dividends +111 +82 +119 

Private services f 76 +103 + 92 

Private transfers _ — 20 _ — 22 _ — 19 

Invisible balance + 69 + 47 + 81 

Current balance —299 —168 —169 


Capital account 

Official long-term capital (net) 

Private investment (net) _ 

Balance of long-term capital 
Overall balance 


favourable effects on the export figures in coming months. 

It is imports that are still the main worry. Board of Trade 
officials contrive to see some “ casing back ” in their rate, but 
this demands a lot of imagination. Imports cost Britain £652 
million in August, exactly the same as they had done in 
March. From March to August they averaged £645 million 
a month. If that isn’t pretty level, what is ? Alarmingly, the 
bill in these months was 24 per cent higher in value than in 
the summer of last year, although sterling prices of imports 
have risen by only 13 per cent. 

The swollen import bill must stick out like a sore thumb 
to Mr Jenkins. However, it is no use crying again over 
the delay between last November and last March in getting a 
post-devaluation strategy. The only relevant question now 
is whether March’s strategy is going to work—belatedly. 
Almost certainly, Britain has increased its propensity to im¬ 
port as a result of the spending spree earlier this year ; and 
there is little evidence so far of import-substitution on any 
scale. Although imports must be brought down from their 
present level, a somewhat larger import bill than was origin¬ 
ally envisaged could be tolerated, if exports do better than 
expedted. Even with the uncertainty about the prospects for 
world trade, it would now be a reasonable bet that they will. 
But whether they will do well enough is another matter. 
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Internally, the budget measures designed to release 
resources for exports are showing signs of working. The 
Treasury, in its mid-monthly assessment of the economic 
situation this week, maintains that “ substantal shifts are 
already occurring.’* These shifts shouki not be exaggerated. 
Personal consumption has flattened out, after falling sharply 
from its abandoned levels in the first months of the year ; 
but there are still no signs of the 2 per cent cut that the 
Treasury wanted to sec between the second halves of last 
year and this. Retail sales in July were still as high as they 
had been just before devaluation. New car sales seem to have 
risen considerably in August, although much of this increase- 
will have reflected the change in the car .registration year. 
By now, according to the Treasury, the main effects of de¬ 
valuation and the budget should, have worked through into 
prices, although the increase in September in the selective 
employment tax has still to be felt. (Some services’ prices, 
like hairdressers’ charges, were immediately increased.) A 
real cut in consumption will come only if earnngs rise less 
than prices do over the next few months. 

The production statistics also show how much quieter the 
home market is. Higher exports, increased new building 
work and a sharp turnround in industry’s stockbuilding 
pulled industrial production up by less than 1 per cent 
in the second quarter of this year ; engineering, chemicals and 
metal manufacture—all expanding export industries—showed 
the most prominent increases. In July there was even a slight 
drop in true production, of half of one per cent. 

During this time unemployment was still increasing ; but 
its upward trend, which had lost some momentum in August, 
was actually reversed this month. Thursday’s figures showed 
a fall in the number of people wholly unemployed, 
excluding school-leavers, of 2,000 between August 12th 
and September 9th, instead of the usual seasonal rise of 
7,000. This seems to confirm the theory that peaks and 


Britain's Debts 

In his half-yearly report, Mr. Charles A. Coombs of the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank disclosed that the Bank of England's draw¬ 
ings on its Fed swap line had risen to $1.2 billion by early June, 
after which most of Britain's $1.4 billion IMF drawing that month 
was used to liquidate the debt and reconstitute the Fed swap 
line to its full $2 billion. Since then, further heavy drawings 
on foreign central banking swap lines have been made. The extent 
of these, as always, is anyone's guess. Ours, for what little it is 
worth, is that $1 billion may not be too wildly wrong. That 
would make the schedule of what Britain has to repay look like 
this: 

$ bn 

Known debts due by 1976 * 3.3 

Jim* 1968 IMF drawing (repayable 1973) 1.4 

Undisclosed debts On central bank swaps 1.0 (?) 

Total 6.7 (?) 

Plus: $2 billion Basle stand-by credit finalised September 9th to 
underwrite " volatile " sterling balances; not yet drawn on so far 
as is known, but arranged in the expectation that it may have 
toto. 

* m dbci099d by Mr Jtnkint. F»bru§ry 27, 7968. 


troughs in Britain’s growth rate arc followed, with about a 
year’s lag, with a similar but opposite cycle in unemployment. 
In the fourth quarter of last year, Britain’s industrial output 
rose at a whacking pace, by 4 per cent ; only now are 
employers catching up on labour requirements. Since the 
end of last year, production has stood pretty still ; in 1969 
unemployment may therefore rise again. 

Even in these last months of 1968, the unemployment 
trend seems likely to turn only mildly downwards (and, of 
course, the raw count of unemployed will increase substan¬ 
tially during the winter months). But any downward turn 
implies a loss of the better productivity gains that the 
Government had claimed from recent movements in produc¬ 
tion and unemployment. On the other hand, it will relieve 
the pressure from trade unions for some let-up in the 
economic squeeze. There was never any danger that Mr 
Jenkins would be persuaded to reflate, but the latest news 
certainly makes his job of holding firm that much easier. The 
real problem for Mr Jenkins is whether he has, even now, 
made enough room for the essential swing in the balance of 
payments. 

If any reminder were needed of just how sharp that 
swing has to be, it comes from the balance of payments 
accounts for the second quarter, published on Tuesday. The 
surplus on “ invisibles,” after allowing for seasonal factors, 
was more favourable than in the first quarter ; but, since 
ordinary trade deteriorated, the combined deficit on current 
account was as much as £169 million, virtually the same as 
in the first quarter. The long-term capital account, however, 
improved quite strikingly. In the first place, it benefited from 
a 4^-year loan from the German Bundesbank, equivalent 
to £21 million as part of the arrangements to offset the 
stationing costs of British armed forces in Germany. And, 
secondly, despite continued substantial portfolio investment 
in Australia, the net outward movement of private capital, 
at £42 million, was very much lower than in the first 
quarter, when £80 million or so was subscribed by the Royal 
Dutch Shell group to a rights issue by their American 
subsidiary. Excluding exceptionally large transactions, there 
was still a drop in the net outflow of official capital, but little 
change in respect of private capital. 

Altogether, Britain had an identified balance of payments 
deficit on current and long-term capital accounts of 
£194 million in the second quarter, some £100 million less 
than in the first quarter, but still enormous and making the 
half-year’s deficit nearly £500 million. If the year’s deficit 
turns out to be no more than £635 million, as the National 
Institute for Economic and Social Research was guessing 
last month, the couintry will be lucky. There was also a 
substantial net ’ outflow of short-term funds in the second 
quarter, mast of it in May when there were renewed fears 
about sterling. Over the three months, the net balances of 
private and official holders in the overseas sterling area 
countries fell by £277 million and those of private residents 
in non-sterlmg countries by £no million. 
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Only in part is this now all past history. The reckoning 
has still to come. Britain reduced its short-teim indebtedness 
in the second quarter, but only as a result of the drawing of 
£583 million on the International Monetary Fund on 
June 19th. The Basle agreement has.brought, at the best, a 
five-year breathing space on the sterling balances (although 
the arrangements run for three years, we have learned this 
week that there will be a two-year renewal option afterwards). 
They have done so at the cost of further debt and interest 
payments. Britain is constantly changing one debt for another, 
or rolling its debts over. The most recent IMF drawing, for 
instance, was used to repay the outstanding $1.2 billion 
debt 'on the $2 billion swap line with the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank which, at mid-year, had been fully 


reconstituted. Since then, further heavy use has been made 
of part of this facility again. 

During July some short-term funds began to return to 
London. Although there was an obvious setback at the height 
of the rumours of a possible revaluation of the Goman 
mark in August, the position has been not too unsatisfactory 
since. But almost anything could still knock sterling off its 
better perch. World trade is likely to slow down this winter, 
even on the most optimistic assumptions. If it goes into a 
grinding slow-down, things could be very nasty indeed. If it 
docs not, then time may at last be on the side of sterling. Even 
if a devaluation of the franc comes this winter, at least Britain 
should have a better chance of being able to withstand the 
consequences than it would have done in May or June. 


Down-To-Earth Jet 

Several companies in different countries have tried to squeeze jets into 
lorries; British Leyland is the first to market a turbine-powered 
commercial vehicle and to claim that it is both commercial and competitive 


It had to be : it is based on a memorandum submitted three 
years ago to Leyland and Rover (then independent companies 
that were co-operating in a secret joint company on gas tur¬ 
bine research). This convinced Leyland’s notoriously profit- 
oriented management that, at a power range of 350-400 bhp, 
the gas turbine could compete on the road with the diesel 
engine and that the market was big enough to justify a 
potential production of 2,500 a year. The decision went 
right against the current view that gas turbines were too 
unreliable, expensive to buy, maintain, and run, especially at 
low power for the road. Also that they were difficult to build 
in small sizes because as size went down, so did engineering 
tolerances. The jet lorry is one of the rare cases where a 
British management has backed a new technology from 
laboratory right through to commercial sale. 

Until the 1965 document, gas turbines had been in the 
hands of aircraft engineers whose criteria are so different from 
the motor industry's that their products, even scaled down, 
would be wrong. To them weight was and is crucial, as is 
power-to-weight ratio, and absolute reliability. Cost, in lay¬ 
man’s terms, was less important. The Rover-Leyland engineers 
were able to start from a different standpoint. Weight being 
much less important, they could use cheap, heavy materials, 
like cast iron, for a lot of components. The complicated diesel 
engines they were competing against are, at the powers in¬ 
volved, monsters, needing a heavy flywheel and clutch to 
cope with the power, and a ten-speed gearbox. Diesels have 
rather sharp and narrow peaks of speed at which they deliver 
power, whereas the gas turbine delivers power with sweet 
regularity from such low points that, so far as acceleration 
and power delivery are concerned, the new truck could have 
made do with a three-speed gearbox. In fact it has a couple 
of extra gears to help with fuel consumption, but this is still 
lighter than the equivalent diesel box. 

In the same way, because the gas turbine is simpler in 
operation than the diesel, there is no theoretical reason why it 
should not be as cheap to build and maintain, helped by the 
assumption that it was an article to be (relatively) mass 
produced. A lot depended on the availability of a cheap and 
reliable heat exchanger to enable every scrap of exhaust to be 
used to preheat the air coming into the engine. The Coming 
Company in the tJnited States had such a heat exchanger 
made of ceramic available from i960 (though one American 
company is still using a stainless steel exchanger). The former 
Rover team knew that the engine would work, because they 


had dropped the engine from the Rover/BRM test turbine 
which competed at Le Mans into a lorry chassis and driven it 
up and down the M6 motorway. What they were afraid of 
was that parts of the engine (especially the fragile heat ex¬ 
dianger) would not stand up to rough wear. They broke four 
suspensions trying the truck out on a pave test track without 
managing to break the heat exchanger, and this cheered 
them up. 

Without a heat exchanger, the engine would have to 
compress air before combustion to aircraft ratios of 16 to 1 
or more, involving higher stresses, more expensive materials 
and worst of all, a more complicated multi-fan compression 
system. Two-thirds of the power produced by a jet goes 
on driving the compressors, which means that if the engine 
is running below two-thirds of its rated power it is, effectively, 
delivering no power for external use at all. It means that 
a normal gas turbine has a very poor economic performance 
on part load and works best when running fiat out. But road 
vehicles don't do this, hence the prejudice against using gas 
turbines in them. However, by using one compressor, and a 
compression ratio of only 4 to 1, the Leyland turbine starts 
to deliver power right from the start. This docs not 
mean that fuel consumption in town use -about 5 mpg— 
is good. But big diesels are only 10 pci cent better in towns, 
and the gas turbine is much the better on the open road. The 
figures for air pollution, noise, and acceleration, arc all better 
than those diesels of similar power. And the great com¬ 
mercial advantages lie in maintenance—around £460 for 
labour and materials for the expected minimum life of 
12,000 hours—way above aircraft life between overhauls—01 
around 500,000 miles on the open road, and with the first 
major change, of seals for the heat exchanger, only at 150,000 
miles—and in the extra ton payload given because the engine' 
and power train are so much lighter. That, anyway, is what 
Lcylancl says. 

Although the truck works, and 40 prototypes arc going 
to be tried out all over the world, the calculations are on the 
theoretical side—no truck has yet completed 12,000 hours’ 
service, even though each separate component has done more. 
Leyland is by no means the first lorry maker to have tried 
out gas turbines ; Ford and General Motor in the United 
States have much the longer experience and they have come 
up against pg&! fatigue on the tu/bines, caused by the con¬ 
stant stat(l%fand ste ping of the truck, fqid msp pre¬ 
occupied with this problem that its gas turbines won’t be in 
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service for five years yet. GM has also had trouble with too- 
hot exhaust gases. British Leyland’s biggest advantage is in 
the reliability of its new seals in the heat exchanger and the 
general sophistication of the turbine—the life of its engine 
seems limited by problems of creep rather than wear. The 
second generation of these engines will depend a lot on silicon 
nitride and other hard, durable, uncrccpy ceramics. These are 
terribly difficult to use in conjunction with metals. Neverthe¬ 
less, they seem to hold the key not only for turbines but 
for diesel and petrol engines as well. Other problems raised 
by critics in the past now seem largely irrelevant ; with 
reversible nozzles you can get plenty of engine braking ; the 
power is delivered at a wide range of outside temperatures 
(cold air is so dense in fact that the engine delivers an 
embarrassing 500 bhp when it’s freezing) and an ordinary 
air cleaner is enough for most climates. 

It seems that Lcyland has beaten the competition in a field 
where the Americans have already spent a good deal of 
money, and done it by assembling a small team to do a 
specific job within a given time limit for a specific market. 
The Americans paid the team the compliment of trying to 
buy up the lot when Rover was taken over by Leyland. The 
only other potential competition in sight, Rolls-Royce, 
appears by tacit agreement to have decided to lay off. In 
any case the world market is big enough—at around 200,000 
trucks a year by 1975 —for more than one producer. 


Obviously the new engine, quieter and with less vibration 
than the diesel, is more suited to coaches than to trucks : and 
more suited still to off-road vehicles (dump trucks and earth 
movers of all sorts) and static industrial users of diesels, which 
need full power all the time, a role for which the turbine is 
so eminently suited. Aircraft engines are already used in 
number as stand-by electrical generators by the Central 
Electricity Generating Board and English Electric has only 
recently come out with a new range of big stationary gas 
turbines. The new idea of over 120 mph rail travel with 
small motors at each end of long coaches is feasible only with 
small gas turbines, and British Rail is certainly very 
interested. So of course are the makers of hovercraft, who 
have suffered from the lack of such a unit with its low main¬ 
tenance costs, and are having to buy a similar unit at 
£20,000, five times the price of this one. 

Inevitably, engineers think they are only at the beginning 
of development. They are excited about replacements for 
the ceramics in the heat exchanger, while ceramics take 
over from metals elsewhere. And even the use of scaled- 
down units for cars—the original dream—may not be that 
impossible, using three shaft units with a low compression 
For a parallel : look at the development of the airborne jet 
since the war—and remember that this is the first gas turbine 
to reach the market with strictly non-aircraft criteria in 
mind. 
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The standard of discomfort to 
which they are accustomed 


There opened at Cannes late this week 
what promises to be one of the longer and 
more difficult of the airlines' regular 
biennial meetings to settle the level of 
international air fares for the following 
two years. During that period, the very 
big jets will start to come into service, 
first with only 400 passengers but subse¬ 
quently with close on their maximum 
capacity of 500. The first of them are 
due to l>e delivered just over a year from 
now. These monster jets are 

a) roomier and 

b) cheaper 

than the jets now flying, s and in any other 
industry this would herald a cut in fares 


and a simultaneous improvement in the 
quality of services, thus attracting new 
customers to the new jets. But airlines 
rarely behave like a normal industry ; 
because such a move would produce a 
stampede from the current, narrow fuse¬ 
lage jets, they are bending their ingenuity 
to the drafting of regulations that will 
reproduce as closely as possible the same 
standard of discomfort in the new aircraft 
as in the present-day economy-class jet. 
The high wide cabins of the new aircraft 
with their twin aisles makes exact repro¬ 
duction impossible but the airlines can, 
for example, insist that the seats continue 
to be as small and as closely packed as 

Most airlines are planning 9- 
abreast seating for their Boeing 
747s (left) although there are 
advocates of both 8- and 10- 
abreast layouts. Right today's 
normal 6-abreast jet seating 


they are now, in spite of the space the 
jumbos offer for extra leg room. 

Airlines have more than 1,200 jets on 
order for delivery over the next four years, 
and two out of every three of them are the 
old, narrow fuselage type. They are in a 
mood to protect this investment by every 
means they can, and will, if needs be, 
invoke government help against foreign 
airlines that look like marketing the attrac¬ 
tions of the new jumbos too vigorously. 
Bankers are already warning the American 
airlines, with $10 billion-worth of jets on 
order, that present profit margins are too 
low to service the loans that they will 
need to pay for them. Costs, particularly 
wages, are rising, and although economists 
of the International Civil Aviation 
Organisation maintain that the increasing 
productivity of new aircraft is more than 
sufficient to offset this—they actually fore¬ 
cast a 2 per cent per annum fall in overall 
costs over the next decade—the quality 
of airline management is not always up 
to equating the one with the other. So 
the major preoccupation at Cannes will 
be how to generate the doubling of traffic 
during the next four years that is needed 
to break even on all that new capacity 
without actually reducing fares. Of course, 
it can’t be done ; air traffic is still price- 
elastic over a large part of the market. 
So the dilemma resolves itself into how 
to continue charging today's fares to 
everyone willing to pay them, while at 
the same time cutting fares to passengers 
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The Money Game. 

It’s 9:45 AM. in New York. 

Guess how much your money’s worth In Zurich. 


If money talks, as they say, it 
talks in strange languages 

Pesos. Yen. Francs. Guild¬ 
ers. Kroner Kronor. Lire. 
Pounds sterling. Eurodollars. 
Dollars. Canadian $. 

Who can figure out this Babel 
of monies? 

At Bankers Tfust m New 
York we have six men who each 
morning at 8:30 A.M. seat 
themselves at a hexagonal table 
surrounded by teletypes, spe¬ 
cial telephones and other rapid 
communication devices. 

Each day these men are ex¬ 
pected to interpret money 
throughout the world and to 
trade in it. 

Which is why they’re called 
traders. 

Tb the outsider the trader’s 
work is likely to be as myster¬ 
ious as a secret agent's. 



Even his phone conversa¬ 
tions read like Hitchcock. 

“Sterling?” 

“75-77.” 

“Real?” 

“Yes.” 

“I'll take a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion at the middle. ” 

“Done.” 

What all this adds up to is a 
demonstration of the fact that 
the world grows smaller. And 
smaller. 

For companies expanding 
into foreign markets it is more 
than natural that varying kinds 
of international exchange 
should cross their hands. 
(Companies ordering goods 


and equipment from the U.S., 
for example, usually require 
dollars for payment.) 

But one of the great prob¬ 
lems is distance. You’re there 
and we’re here. 

For this reason, the trader's 
hectic day doesn’t consist only 
of his American business. It 
actually accelerates during 
those hours when many coun¬ 
tries are awake simultaneously. 

Obviously, the jobkeeps him 
jumping. It calls for an agile 
mind and a strong stomach, 
too. Because it just isn’t easy 
keeping up with fast-mov¬ 
ing balances ofworldmoney 
while committing yourself 


D 


verbally to binding contracts 
worth millions of dollars. 

And many of these contracts 
involve future exchange. 

That’s when a company or a 
broker or another bank orders 
sterling or marks or whatever 
they need, at today’s prices for 
delivery at some future date. 

Who knows what canhappen 
between now and then? 

A w«r in the Middle East. A 
rumor on the price of gold. The 
Russians .getting to >the moon. 
But the contract remains firm. 

While we hardly think that 
foreign exchange is a service 
that can interest everyone, it 
affects everyone. So if you’re a 
seller of foreign currency, or 
in need of some, we wanted 
you to know that our people 
are good with money. 
That’s our game. 


You’ll find an international banker at Bankers Trust. 

M,mbv D*pa*il IhHwBflM Corpmtltn 0 OanUr* Tru»l Company 


Repictcniauvn in Beirut ■ Bruweto * Frenktot • • Rome 


Ncwlfork/Londw 

Zurich-Mexico Qty 


• Sydney - Uipei • Tbfcyo 
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who will not fly unless they are. The result 
is a whole lot of elaborate proposals for 
new holiday tariffs—travel agents booking 
groups of people will be able to put them 
on ordinary scheduled flights for as little 
as $ 175 to $200 London-New York return 
if some schemes go through, as agaiflst 
$300 for the cheapest, off-peak over-the- 
counter fare—while it is being seriously 
suggested that ordinary fares inside 
Europe, which are already among the 
highest in the world, should actually be 
increased. As passengers are not repre¬ 
sented at these secret airline meetings, 
governments should make it plain that 
whatever they do about fare reductions, 
fare increases will not be tolerated ; why 
should the air passenger pay for the 
notorious inefficiency of the European air¬ 
lines, with their pooled revenues, and their 
rock-bottom standards of services ? 

Jets in trouble 

The unkindest cut 

The unkindest cut yet to British domin¬ 
ance of European aviation is the discovery 
that, in order to strengthen its hand in 
bidding for an American Navy contract 
for a substitute fighter to replace the over¬ 
weight F-i 11, Ling Temco Vought has 
maJe an agreement with French Dassault 
to use Dassault's swing-wing technology. 
It is not the first time that an American 
manufacturer has used a European design. 
Fairchild builds Fokker's Friendship air¬ 
liner under licence and Douglas once acted 
as agent for the Caravelle jet (unsuccess¬ 
fully, as it happened). But it is the first 
time any of them have done so for an 
important military contract. 

LTV is only one of five American 
companies bidding for the Navy order, 
and it is a long way from lieing one of 
the United States's leading aircraft manu¬ 
facturers. It does, however, know a great 


turning out various versions of the Cor¬ 
sair fighter, since 1964 the latest of them 
with Rolls-Royce engines. Why, then, 
go to Dassault ? First because LTV, 
along with a good many other manu¬ 
facturers, overlooked for too long the 
possibilities of swing-wings as a means of 
getting big aircraft out of small spaces, 
and next because Dassault had begun its 
swing-wing work precisely because this 
was the only way of getting a modern 
strike aircraft off France's undersized 
aircraft carriers. The Dassault design was 
regarded by the military in Britain as 
very good indeed ; this was not, to their 
regret, the swing-wing aircraft on which 
the British Government was collaborating 
with France until the French backed out 
of the agreement in the middle of last 
year. They did so pleading poverty but 
the underlying reason seems to have been 
that the Dassault aircraft was by then 
showing such marked superiority over the 
joint Anglo-French design, as well as being 
so far ahead in construction, that it seemed 
senseless to go on with both. 

Swing»wings are difficult to build ; 
either they get overweight, as Boeing has 
discovered, or they are not stiff enough 
to stand up to the strain of swinging, 
which has happened to at least one F-m 
on test. Sir Barnes Wallis, who did all 
the original work on the idea, still main¬ 
tains that all the manufacturers who have 
tried to develop it commercially have used 
the wrong type of joint to swing on, but 
that is another story. What this latest 
chapter in swing-wing history does to 
Britain is to increase even more the air¬ 
craft industry’s isolation from the main 
stream of aeronautical development. With 
the Russians flying two swing-wing 
fighters, and American companies buying 
designs from the French, Britain's is the 
only major aircraft industry with no 
ractical swing-wing experience of any 
ind. Whose is the fault, the Govern¬ 
ment's, its advisers', or the industry's ? 


weight was that from autumn on, the 
company would begin under the terms of 
its contract to carry some of the cost of 
the aircraft itself. Up till now other 
people, including the FAA and the air¬ 
lines, have been meeting the bill. 

1 Like aircraft manufacturers all over 
the world, Bbeing has one set of spectacles 
through which to assess projects for which 
the government is paying, and another 
to use for work that the company funds 
itself. When its swing-wing aircraft won 
the Administration's design competition 
rather than Lockheed's fixed-wing one, 
it was because, although the assessors 
regarded both aircraft as bad, they felt 
the swing-wing offered the greater scope 
for improvement. Other than that the 
swing-wing aircraft has turned out even 
worse than expected, nothing has hap¬ 
pened to alter this assessment. The bogy 
of both the American project and the 
Anglo-French Concorde is weight; the 
Concorde's rising weight is eating into 
its already miserably small payload, while 
the Boeing aircraft's risfng weight was 
rapidly leaving it with no payload at all. 

It took Boeing roughly one year after 
the company won the design competition 
to find this out, and another eight months 
or so to admit it in public. It is difficult 
to think that even such an enthusiast as 
General Maxwell can be quite serious 
when he now asks the company to go 
back to the drawing board with a design 
that has already been rejected, unless, as 
seems the more likely, his object is to 
keep some kind of American supersonic 
project ticking over until he sees what 
the British and French Governments are 
going to do with Concorde. No one, after 
all, is particularly anxious to buy a super¬ 
sonic airliner, remembering that the most 
optimistic assessment made by General 
Maxwell's assessors was that the aircraft 
would probably need a fare surcharge of 
around 25 per cent to make it pay. And 
that was roughly a year and eight months 
before things had begun to go wrong. 


deal about building light strike aircraft 
for operation off carriers and has been 




Dassault's Mirage proving last yaar it is no 
figment of the imagination 


Supersonic 

stalemate 

The only friend that the American super¬ 
sonic programme still possesses seems to 
l>e Major-General J. C. Maxwell at the 
Federal Aviation Agency in Washington. 
It was he who got Administration support 
for the project in the first place, in the 
teeth of considerable opposition from, 
among other people, Mr McNamara 
when he was Secretary for Defence. And 
it is he now who is applying pressure on 
the Boeing company to have a second 
go at designing a fixed wing, Concorde 
type airliner to replace the swing-wing 
design that the company has now mbre or 
less abandoned. Provided General Max¬ 
well and the FAA are prepared to pay, 
Boeing will doubtless be willing to do the 
work ; the reason why Boeing was obliged 
to admit this summer that its swing-wing 
aircraft had become irretrievably * over¬ 


German electrical industry 

Moving closer too 

Ripples from the merger talks between 
GEC and English Electric are predictably 
spreading across the channel to the rest 
of Europe's electrical giants. Now it seems 
almost certain that Germany's two largest 
electrical engineering groups, fi Siemens 
(with a turnover of £823 million last year) 
and AEG-Telefunken (with a turnover of 
£540 million) will join forces in the heavy 
electrical engineering field. Last week the 
two companies announced that they were 
discussing the possibility of co-operation, 
especially in the production of trans¬ 
formers—it is here particularly that bigger 
units and longer production rufrit make 
togetherness attractive. 

Thfe spread * of higher tension cables 
requires larger and more powerful trans¬ 
formers. While at the moment a voltage 
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of 380KV is usual in Germany, it is 
already as much as 500 or 750KV in the 
United States. And the minimum 
economic size of a plant capable of pro¬ 
ducing giant transformers to copq.with 
such voltages is beyon^ , dm itiarket 
■* capacity of moat ’'^bi^tjpaxiies. j 

ThusCompetitibn izi a market for laiger 
—but fewer—transformers is pushing 
producers together. But there are still far 
too many of them. In Germany alone, five 
companies produce transformers, and 
over the whole of Europe* the^e 
are as* many as 30. tn the United States, 
five producers supply the entire market, 
led by General Electric and Westinghouse. 
.While domestic demand is keeping the 
American producers busy, the pressure of 
American competition has eased on the 
European market, but this reprieve is not 
expected to last. The local market for 
. transformers has been sticky since 1966, 
and German producers in particular have 
suffered badly from last year’s recession. 
In both Siemens and AEG, heavy 
electrical engineering accounts for about 
half of total turnover—the two companies’ 
joint share in the German market for 
transformers is about 50-60 per cent. (The 
other major producer in this £80 million 
market is a subsidiary of Swiss company, 
Brown Boveri.) 

There are two ways for Siemens and 
AEG to reorganise their transformer pro¬ 
duction, either to specialise (with Siemens 
producing only large transformers and 
AEG the rest) or to set up a joint com¬ 
pany. So far, the two companies have had 
little connection except through Osram, 
producing lighting equipment, which they 
own jointly with General Electric. Both 
companies also work with Brown Boveri 
developing and selling direct current high 
tension equipment. Go-operation has al¬ 
ready spread to domestic appliances. Sie¬ 
mens and Bosch, the third largest Cierman 
electrical group and largest producer of 
refrigerators, have pooled their production 
of domestic appliances, AEG is working 
with Zanussi, the Italian domestic 
appliances company. 

Sweden’s elections 

Socialising the 
economy 

Stockholm 

Flushed with its surprise victory in the 
general election this week, Sweden’s 
social-democratic government quickly dis¬ 
pelled any illusions that it might start 
back-pedalling on its chosen socialist path. 
Mr Krister Wickman, minister of 
industry, declared that he would now 
work for a big expansion of the role of 
state enterprise. He thought it would not 
be unreasonable to aim at bringing 25 per 
cent of Swedbfi’s corporations under total 
or partial state ownership; to which 
Sweden's industrialists replied that it 
would be better if the government tried to 
create better conditions for the 95 per cent 



on nationalisation 


of industry that is private toddy. 

Certainly the gbverpment has been 
cautious in expanding demand. With gross 
national product nosing up at an annual 
rate of just over 4 per cent, there seems 
little prospect of a big reduction in the 
margin of slack that was allowed to 
develop in 1966 and 1967. Unemployment 
is indeed growing. Business investment 
is lagging. Many sectors of industry are 
still plagued by overcapacity. At the same 
time Sweden’s exports do not appear to 
have benefited as much as was hoped from 
the economic upswing in Europe and 
the United States during the first half 
of the year: exports rose only 4 per cent 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year, against an 8 per cent rise 
recorded by OECD countries taken 
together. So Sweden’s share of foreign 
markets has been falling whereas the 
government's hopes of an 8.5 per cent 
exports boost for the year as a whole 
implied some increase in the share. 

Yet OECD, foreseeing the possibility of 
a slackening in exports, has suggested that 
the government should ip that case stimu¬ 
late demand promptly. Though the 
balance of payments might suffer—rand 
official reserves, at the equivalent of 2.5 
months’ imports, are not particularly high 
—some loss might be tolerated. It pointed 
out that it is important not only for 
Sweden but also for the countries round 
it that demand should continue to rise. 

Dutch economy 

Things are 
looking up 

The Hague 

Ip this week's budget, the minister of 
finance was able to surprise the Lower 
House 1 with an increase in expenditure 
within the 6 per cent norm set for spend¬ 
ing rises if room is to bb found for an 
income tax reduction in the course of 
the current four-year period. The reason 
is that with the economy reaching pear 
boom conditions, tax receipts hays swelled 
to Offsfet the Fli billion rise in goverii- 
ment spending. 


The minister also took more elbow 
room by raising the tobacco tax yield by 
FI87 million and introducing a new 
company tax to yield FI55 million a year. 
The local authorities, whose current ex- 
h penditure is financed almost entirely from 
>' the national exchequer, remain the great 
.headache, 

The main reason why things are look¬ 
ing up like this is the way output is rising. 
It increased by 5.6 per cent last year, 
$ki$ely as a result of a remarkable increase 
in labour productivity. Between 1968 and 
1971 the growth rate is expected to remain 
between 4.5 and 6 per cent, which might 
welfcrickte the cupidity of the unions who 
ittre already saying that 4 per cent per 
annum, in contracted wage increases, as 
now planned is not enough. 

It is hoped that the balance of payments 
.should continue to improve with a current 
account surplus of FI500 million this 
year, risihg steadily to FI800 million in 
1971 : a useful improvement after the 
misery of annual deficits of FI700 and 
FI400 million in the last two years, if 
still below the target. 1’h is recovery in 
external equilibrium is matched by a fall 
in unemployment and employers in most 
industries are busily recruiting again 
around the Mediterranean. 

After a 3 per cent increase in 1967, 
private fixed investment is planned to rise 
at annual rates of 6, 6, 9 and 9 per cent 
in the four years 1968-1971. Prices are 
still causing concern: the forecast 
increases of 3, 4, 3.5 and 2.5 per cent per 
annum during the four years could prove 
optimistic. 

But the Dutch are looking forward with 
confidence to the promised income tax 
reductions. The menu for this now men¬ 
tions a tax reduction for incomes up to 
FI27,000 per annum next year, followed 
by an across-the-board reduction worth 
some FI 1,000 million 1970-1971—and 
capped by the introduction of a new 
system in 1971. The Dutch hope that 
this should do away for ever with the 
political in-fighting on this issue, because 
from then on every annual increase in tax 
yield resulting from inflation will he tac¬ 
tically corrected by a reduction in the 
tariff the year after. 


KEY INDICATORS 
WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 


The International Tin Council deckled 
at Jte meeting this week to impose 
expert quotas on tin till the end of this 
year. This should bolster the price of the 
metal which has been hovering near the 
bite#rtetlo«tal Tin Agreement floer of 
£1280 a ton for some time now. 
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People say there can 
without world peace. 

WbII the fact is, there 
without financial security 

No wars between nations, and no riots within nations, were 
ever started by happy, prosperous people. 

People, and nations, turn to violence and wars when they 
don’t have any other way to achieve a decent standard of living 

Is it naive to think it’s possible to help develop more happy 
prosperous nations? 

We don’t think so. 

We believe the answer to world peace lies in giving people 
an opportunity to gain material well-being, to achieve a greatei 
sense of personal dignity. 

And that can be done through business. Private enterprise 

Successful businesses breed a healthy economy, in any natior 
A healthy economy means more jobs and better pay for more 
people. With more buying power, people can afford the prod 
ucts that will give them a better standard of living. 

A better living standard will bring people a sense of accon 
plishmerit, and pride, and dignity, and status as human being! 

And a desire for social order that could be far stronger that 
the desire for violent disorder. 

To accomplish that, for business to be healthy and expanding 
it needs a constant flow of fresh capital. 
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lever be financial security 

riN never be world peace 


At IOS, our job is to persuade people all over the world to in- 
est in businesses all over the world—for a profit. (In the 12 years 
/e’ve been in business, we’ve been able to persuade more than 
00,000 people to invest more than $1 billion.) 

And we don’t mean just people who have $1 million port- 
3 lios with us. We are also vitally interested in the small investor 
-including the man who has never invested before. 

If this vast source of potential investment capital can be put 
5 work, IOS and our investors will, of course, make more 
roney, but equally important, businesses and national econ- 
mies all over the world will benefit from this much needed 


apital. . . 

And, we are convinced that we and others who are in similar 
usinesses will be participating in a sound business endeavor 
rtiich, alm ost as a by-product, could lead to perhaps the most 
ffective deterrent to war and violence—financial security. 

Right now, IOS operates on six continents—in mutual funds, 
l anlring, investment management, insurance and real estate. 
)ur goal is to operate in every country in the free world and to 
:eep on persuading more and more people to invest I@S 


i businesses all over the world. 


EXECUTIVE SMNCH OFFICE, 1 1* HUE OS LAUf ANNE, GENEVA, SWIQIEfcANB 
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Wheat Agreement 

Jaw jaw to stop 
war war 


Only three months after coming into 
force, the latest International Wheat 
Agreement is in trouble. In contrast with 
the unruffled history of past agreements, 
the situation has Income so serious that 
it is now felt that,all hope of rescuing 
the agreement rests on the outcome of 
this week's meeting in Canberra between 
the major exporters, the United States, 
Canada, Australia and Argentina. 

At the bottom of the nisis has l>een 
a sharp increase in world stocks of unsold 
wheat. In the yeai to the end of last 
June stocks in the world's major exporting 
countries climbed by 300 million bushels 
to 1.5 billion bushels, and by the time the 
present agreement became effective at the 
beginning of Julv, juices were on average 
15-20 US cents below the stipulated 
minimum of US$1.73 a bushel. Thanks 
to its aggressive sales policy, the United 
States was the only major world exporter 
to have sold more wheat in the year 
ending last June than in the previous year. 
Canada complained bitterly to the 
Americans that they were price cutting. 
Since the agreement was not yet in force, 
however, the Americans weie within their 
ughts to do so. Hut now that the agree¬ 
ment is operational it is the United States 
that is complaining. Not surprisingly its 
exports are currently running about 100 
million bushels below its 750 million 
bushels target for this year. France is 
accused of selling below the agreements 
minimum to Japan, a market the 
Americans have for long considered their 
own. Australia, it is claimed, is using the 
low rates at which it managed to charter 
its ships last year to maintain sales in 
Europe. 

But there is more than this behind the 
poor US export performance. It is suffer¬ 
ing the inevitable consequences of its hard 
sales policy before the agreement came 
into force, European silos are full as a 
result. Nevertheless, the provisions of the 
present wheat agreement do leave plenty 
of room for different interpretations, 
particularly on the minimum price levels 
and these will be strained to their limits 
as the big exporters tussle to land the huge 
wheat order pending from China. 

German coal 

_ ■ _ \ __ 

Concentration 

Frankfurt 

September 15th was the deadline (set by 
the ‘German economics minister. Dr 
Schiller) for |he main German companies 
with coal nilining - subsidiaries to decide 
whether prlltaOt to sell their mines to a 
central..coWf^ny. So far 22 of the 29 
njiaiag companies, with over 80 per cent 



Changing shifts; and changing owners ? 


of the total mining capacity at the Ruhr 
of qo million tons have agreed to do so. It 
will allow an orderh reduction of capacity 
in line with falling demand (a drop in 
sales of Ruhr coal from 95 million tons 
last year to only about 85 million tons by 
1971 is expected), and at the same time 
open the way to diversification into other- 
industries in the Ruhr. 

'Flic new giant coal company will 
probably he set up sometime next month 
and begin its work at the beginning of 
next year. Under the central company 
the mines will be merged into seven, 
legally indejiendent groups. Many of the 
merger candidates, especially Germany's 
largest coal producer, Gelsenkirchner 
Bergwerke, ami the partly government- 
owned YEBA, have only joined very 
reluctantly after a long struggle against 
the loss of their independence. Since last 
winter they have seen little need to join. 
The economic recovery has boosted coal 
sales and turned mining into a profitable 
business again. 

But the German coal mines have had 
little other choice since Dr Schiller’s coal 
bill, passed this spring, decrees that coal 
mines which do not merge into optimum 
sizes (and the central company is in Dr 
Schiller's opinion the optimum size) by the 
beginning of 1969 will forfeit the generous 
exchequer subsidies. For this reason, the 
remaining seven coal mines can be expec¬ 
ted to join willy-nilly. 

The new' company (its share capital 
of DM 309 million will be brought in 
by the present owners of the mines) will 
be under the thumb of a specially 
appointed coal commissioner from the 
ministry of economic affairs. His far 
reaching powers, lafd down in the new 
law and originally hotly, attacked by both 
the miners’ union and the present mine 
owners, allow him to determine the over¬ 
all strategy of the revamping of the 
industry (such as fixing the probable sales 
and production targets) and to intervene 
in the management of the mining groups 
if they do not comply with his ideas. 


One of the main problems still outstand¬ 
ing is the fixing of the selling price to 
the present mine owners. If all 29 mines 
joined, about I)M 2 billion will have to 
be paid out to the present owners by 
the central company, over 20 years at an 
annual interest rate of 6 per cent. The 
prospects of this lump sum and the fact 
that the federal government and the North 
Rhine Westphalian government are 
guaranteeing the annual payments of the 
selling price (but not as originally 
demanded also the interest payment) has 
turned coal shares into a real attraction 
on the German bourse. And a good many 
of the mining companies possess very 
valuable real estate, which they have 
managed to leave outside the coal merger. 
As a result, the shares of mining com¬ 
panies, neglected for years, have almost 
doubled their price since their lowest point 
at the beginning of this year. 


Belgium 

A Schiller needed 


The Belgians may well look enviously at 
the successful outcome of the Ruhr con¬ 
centration, for this is the road that the 
27 remaining mines in the Belgian south 
are going to have to tread. The loss on 
every one of the 14.5 million tons to he 
mined this year in Belgium will be over 
£2. Under the programme of the Belgian 
roal authority, the state will pay out 
£36.5 million this year in direct subsidies, 
and a total of £97 million over the three 
years to 1970, by which time production 
will have been cut to 11 million tons. 
Filings are better in the Campine field, 
in the flemish-speaking north-east of the 
country, where a merger of the five pre¬ 
viously existing companies was finally 
achieved, after lengthy government coax¬ 
ing, in January of this year. Mining 
conditions arc better there, yields per 
shift higher, and for the first time this 
year the field will account for more than 
half Belgian output. 

The southern field, on the other hand, 
around Mons, Charleroi and Liege, are 
the worst cases in the community. 
Although the coal mined is high quality, 
geological conditions are bad. The mines 
are widely spread geographically and the 
labour doggedly unmobile. Yield per man¬ 
shift last year was 1,884 kilograms as 
against 2,360 in the Campine, 2,833 for 
the EEC as a whole; and 3,511 for the 
Ruhr. Only three of the 27 mines are 
making a profit. But neither the stick nor 
the carrot needed to bring about a con¬ 
centration has t>een forthcoming. There 
has not been a minister with Dr SchillerVs 
dogged insistence, and although there is 
a closure programme, state subsidies have 
not been tied to rationalisation. By a 
coincidence not unrelated to tfie linguistic 
aspects of Belgian political life, this year’s 
subsidies will be split exactly between the 
Campine and the south. 
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Waiting for the terms 


In the week between the Board of Trade 
and the Industrial Reorganisation Cor¬ 
poration jointly giving the go-ahead to 
the proposed merger of the General 
Electric Company and English Electric, 
and the two companies publishing the 
actual terms of the merger, the hush was 
so quiet you could have heard a pin drop. 
The difficulty, which became clear late 
on Thursday night, is that what the 
companies want to do, namely form a 
holding company that would look like a 
marriage of equals, would create ghastly 
tax problems for the big institutional 
shareholders of GEC, who would pick 
up a swingeing capital gains tax liability. 
So the only positive progress either side 
could report was that GEC is going to 
make an offer in shares and loan stock 
for English Electric that would be one- 
tenth above that made last month by 
Plessey, and the implication hangs in the 
air that, in the end, what began as a 
merger will conclude as a straight take¬ 
over by GEC. There was some hard 
thinking, too, inside the Board of Trade, 
whose decision noj to refer the merger 
to the monopolies commission had been 
received with something far short of the 
general approval that the board had 
expected. The IRC, in its reasoned state¬ 
ment for supporting the merger, was 
frank about the dominant position that 
the new group would have over a whole 
range of industry, 45 per cent of the 
transformer market, 70 per cent of certain 
types of switchgear, 40 per cent of others, 
40 per cent of electric motors, a dominant 
position in radar and radio communica¬ 
tions, 40 per cent of industrial valves, 
and so on, and so on. 

However carefully the IRC does its 
job, its brief is to rationalise and hang the 
consumer. This is a situation where the 
wider scrutiny of the Monopolies Com¬ 
mission would have laid to rest a number 
of doubts. And it looks as if Mr Anthony 
Crosland's prime reason for not referring 
the merger is that both the Monopolies 
Commission and for that matter the IRC 
take rather too long in their deliberations, 
given the pace at which industry works. 
More speed by the IRC might have saved 
Pltfssey from making its lone bid. The IRC 
is inhibited in the nods and winks it can 


give by the obligation to keep confidential 
the huge amount of data to which it is 
privy. But the affair leaves an unsatis¬ 
factory impression of machinery not quite 
up to the job. 


Nuclear 

wool-pulling 


The impression that the IRC has its blind 
spots was reinforced by the enormous 
pleasure it has shown in the nuclear 
design company formed this week out of 
the old English Electric, Babcock and 
Wilcox, Taylor Woodrow consortium, 
recently known as Nuclear Design and 
Construction. The new group will be 
owned 25 per cent by each of the first 
two companies, 4 per cent by Taylor 
Woodrow, 20 per cent (on a purely 
temporary basis) by the UK Atomic 
Energy Authority, and 26 per cent bv 
IRC. 

Now there are two ways of looking at 
this. One is that the Atomic Energy 
Authority intends to get into the nuclear 
power station selling business and is using 
the weakest of the three existing consor¬ 
tiums as a decent screen for its actions. 
Such a move would not be beyond the 
AEA, which has never liked waiting in 
the wings while it watched industry 
muffing the chances. But what makes one 
suspect this is not the case is the IRC’s 
insistence that the authority’s share¬ 
holding is a purely temporary one. 

The IRC, in fact, described this as the 
first of two competing atomic companies 
that will be largely industry-owned but 
will take over a great deal of the 
authority’s design work and its estab¬ 
lishments at Risley, leaving the authority 
to confine itself to largely theoretical 
studies. And if this really is the case, the 
IRC has had the wool pulled well and 
truly over its eyes. The corporation has 
at times been accused of being arrogant, 
interfering or overbearing, but never 
before has it looked just silly. 

Two competing atomic consortiums in 
a country Britain’s size are a contradic¬ 


tion in terms. There have been only two 
occasions on which nuclear contracts in 
this country have been genuinely put up 
for tender and genuinely competed for. 
One was when the first round of nuclear 
stations was ordered in 1955 and the 
second was when the Dungeness B power- 
station was ordered in 1967. The rest of 
the time, it has been Buggins turn all 
the way, right up to the award of the 
Seaton Carew contract to Nuclear Design 
and Construction last morith. The Central 
Electricity Generating Roird has in recent 
years not even bothered to go through 
the pretext of putting the stations out to 
tender, it has merely invited the next 
consortium on the list to cut its price a 
bit below that for the previous station. 
If this is competition, then competition 
takes .some strange forms. And if, there is 
no prospect of domestic competition, then 
one group is more effective. 

Industry has spent too much money 
setting up its own design organisations 
to relish being reduced to the function of 
authority sub-contractor, yet it Had nOt 
spent or been allowed to expand enough, 
to shake off its dependence on the 
authority for all new design and for a 
great deal of technical advke. What the 
IRC appears to have completely failed 
to grasp is how little industry can do on 
its own, and what a dangerous situation 
is likely to arise if the authority’s design 
establishment at Risley gets divided, as 
seems to be the intention, between two 
industrial consortiums, both offering the 
same type of power station, for only the 
fast breeder type is likely in the future 
to be built in quantity. In short, the IRC 
has failed to comprehend the atomic 
business. 

The source of its lack of comprehension 
lies partly in its staff. Excellent analysts 
to a man, none of them are physicists, and 
the only substantial scientist among them 
is the chairman, Sir Frank Kearton. They 
must have believed everything about 
atomic building that they were told. It 
probably also lies partly in the implacable 
resistance that the Central Electricity 
Generating Board has been putting up 
to the idea of a single nuclear group, or 
rather to the idea of being faced with the 
Atomic Energy Authority as the main 
supplier of its power stations, even assum¬ 
ing that real competition was provided by 
inviting foreign companies like the big 
American groups to bid for CEGB orders. 
Relations between the authority and 
CEGB have been fiery at times. But the 
authority has been right more often than 
CEGB. ' 7 

Continued on ptigt 92 
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Powerhouse 
of new ideas 


What is the biggest single cost factor ii 
many company balance sheets? No doub 
about it. 

Transport. 

Which motor manufacturer has don( 
most to help companies keep those cost! 
down? No doubt about it. 

Ford. 

Today, Ford is the Powerhouse o 
new ideas. New ideas in van and true! 
designs to last for a decade. New ideal 
in engine development. New ideas ii 
service and full after-sales backinj 
through the finest dealer network ii 
Britain: the Ford Truck Specialis 
Dealers. 

Ip short, all the new ideas that cai 
turn a commercial vehicle from a costl] 
liability into a tool for profit 

Let's look at some of those ideas fo 
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moment. Take the Transit (second 
om the left in the pictured 
Three years ago it revolutionised the 
m market. And today Transit is still 
e most advanced van you can buy. 
ost advanced because it can be tailored 
the needs of each operator far more 
ecisely than any other van. Most ad- 
inced in its total package of loadspace, 
ad access, power, toughness, dur- 
>ility and safety. 

Today, as a result of a programme of 
iprovements, the Transit is now even 
rther ahead of the field than when 
e first brought it out. 

Now let’s get even more up to date. 
This year, immediately prior to the 
3mmercial Motor Show, we announced 
m new engines. 

First, the Turbo 360. 


Available in Ford D800 trucks and in 
the new 20-ton Turbo-tandems, as well 
as in the bigger DlOOOs and our 1969 
R Series bus and coach chassis. 

This 150 bhp turbocharged engine is 
a real breakthrough in truck power with 
numerous important advantages (not 
least oi all its low initial cost). It com¬ 
bines high power with increased fuel 
economy. It's tremendously durable. It’s 
low in weight, which means bigger pay- 
loads. Characteristics which make it 
particularly suitable for tippers and 
trucks. 

Next, the new Ford V8. A really 
flexible 170 or 185 bhp engine with tre¬ 
mendous torque. Ideal for 16-ton truck 
and tipper operations in hilly country 
or flat. And a natural for the big artics. 
It’s robust. Powerful. Simple to service. 


These two new engines together with the 
already popular and successful Cummins 
V8 give a power choice which no other 
manufacturer can match at the price. 

But it’s not only our great new engines 
which make up this year's new ideas 
from the Powerhouse. 

The D1000 chassis incorporates many 
new features. Like the new 226-inch 
wheelbase for a full 24-foot body. 
Heavier front axle and larger wheel 
bearings. Deeper frame section. 

These, and the other new ideas from 
the Powerhouse, are all on view at the 
Commercial Vehicle Show at Earls 
Court. 

Be sure to see them. 

It will be your money they’ll be saving. 


B Ford -Powerhouseof newhkas 
^ Stand 102 Ends Court 
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How Britons spend 


Motor oars 

Running costs of vehicles 

Communication services (post, telephone) 

Chemists' goods 

Miscellaneous fancy goods 

Catering (meals and accommodation) 

Miscellaneous services 


Fuel and light 
Radio and electric goods 
Entertainments 
Sports goods, etc. 

Housing 

Drink 

Clothing and footwear 
Public transport 

Household textiles, cleaning materials 

Furniture and carpets 

Food 

Books, newspapers, magazines 
Cigarettes and tobacco 
Domestic service 


Total 

• P«r cent chsnge m spending in constant 1988 prices 


Spending 


What's for the 
chop? 


Over the last ten years, the average 
Briton's standard of living, measured by 
his consumption of goods and services, has 
risen fcyy 26 per cent, equivalent to a little 
over per cent a year. This doesn’t 
match up to the Tory hopes in the 1950s, 
expressed by Mr Butler when he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, of doubling 
the standard in 25 years. But it’s not all 
that far short. On the 1957-67 experience, 
doubling would occur in 31 years. 

Drearily, however, as everyone knows, 
the Butish have not earned their present 
standard of living, and far from having 
visions of doubling it, should be thinking 
about how they are going to accept a 
1 eduction in the immediate future. As yet 
there have been no clear signs that this 
reduction has actually started, but if the 
Treasuiy’.s forecasts are realised, consump¬ 
tion a head during the next six months 
or so will be running about 1 per cent 
below the 1967 rate. This is quite a sharp 
check, even though expansion had slowed 
down very slightly over the last ten years : 
per head of population, spending in money 
terms rose by 5.2 pei cent a year between 
1962 and 1967 and consumption by 2.3 
per cent, whereas in the previous five 
years the corresponding figures were 4.7 
and 2.4 per cent respectively. 

For those trying to guess where the 
cuts will fall (if they do), the annual 
detailed figuring on consumer expenditure 
appears this week in the National Income 
and Expenditure blue book (HMSO, 
8s 6d). Our table, extracted from it, shows 
that, despite the setbacks in car-buying in 
1965 and 1966, on a five-year look motoi - 
ing has far and away outstripped in 
growth any other form of spending and 
f nearly as much money went on it last year 
l s on clothing and footwear. Nevertheless 


British Leyland 

The 67 factory 
question 


Expenditure 

% change in 

per head in 1967 

consumption * 

\e!s 

per head 1962-67 
+66.8 

21.1 

+66.3 

4.4 

+26.9 

6.7 

+19.4 

6.2 

+17.2 

26.61 

32.6| 

+16.1 

21.6 

+14.9 

10.1 

+14.9 

7.6 

+14.2 

9.0 

+12.3 

64.0 

+11.9 

28.8 

+10.2 

38.8 

+ 8.1 

14,7 

+ 7.9 

12.4 

+ 7.2 

10.3 

+ 6.2 

100.3 

+ 2.6 

6.9 

+ 1.6 

27.6 

- 3.6 

2.6 

—10.3 

46.8 

+11.8 


the growth in it was a little less spectacu¬ 
lar than it had been in the previous five 
years: indeed, on that comparison, the 
only acceleration in spending nas been on 
housing, household cleaning materials, 
books, chemists’ goods, air transport, 
communications (largely the telephone) 
and catering. 

Food consumption grows more slowly 
than it used to, although the annual 
increase of only £ per cent or so a head 
in the last five years hides much bigger 
increases in demand for vegetables, soft 
drinks, and convenience foods, offset to 
some extent by declines in that for bread, 
fats, and sugar. Some of the luxury foods 
could be the first to go if the purse 
strings are tightened ; it depends just how 
much farther the price war in groceries is 
taken 


The management structure announced 
this week by British Leyland was predict¬ 
able, as was the departure from the chair¬ 
manship of the group of Sir George 
Harriman. The major problem facing 
the new men was highlighted this week 
by a number of strikes in component 
and assembly plants, notably at those of 
Girling, a Lucas subsidiary making disc 
brakes, a situation not likely to be im¬ 
proved by calling in Mrs Barbara Castle. 

These stoppages can only be answered 
by better management at the factory level, 
and, in the longer term, by diversifying 
sources of supply. British Leyland can do 
little for the time being about component 
suppliers : but it can, and will, start to 
rationalise its factory Structure, which, as 
the map shows, consists at the moment of 
67 widely scattered plants, ranging in 
size from 100 men to the near-24,000 
employed at the Austin plant 4t Long- 
bridge—in our map M small ” is up to 
1,000 workers, and “large,” over 5,000 
British Leyland will want to reduce these, 
not just because it cannot get adequate 
factory managers for them all. It is expec¬ 
ted that the first closures will be announced 
shortly—though productivity gains will 
come more from increased production 
both of completed vehicles and of more 
components per vehicle, than from sack¬ 
ings. Even before the merger British Motor 
had at least three closures in mind. 
Others will come as the group reduces 
the varieties of components. It will 
build up the factories outside the 


BRITISH LEYLAND'S MIDLANDS MUDDLE 



e^ Leyland 


•Spake 


Leeds 

••• 


★ Bathgate 

W. Lothian 


ASSEMBLY PLANTS 
★Large 

• Medium 

I OTHER FACTORIES 

• Large 

• Medium 

• Small 


Grantham 

if 



. Wolverhampton*, Birmingham 
C«.loy&0.rl«t. 

Tipton 

* **• 


Leicester 



Solihull 1 
Alcester • 


Coventry 


Swindon • 


Oxford 

Abingdon 


»Wellingborough 


> Dunstable 
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teaching become mechanical? 


I \* * * f* Tr ^ 

Curta^v^Nt^’ ’ 

The most mk&ferilhg thlnfl aB 7 o\Jr 
children And the most wonderful 
To arouse and satisfy it is what . 
every teacht^ tovesjebout thejjpp* ^ 
Yet modcrAprds^rftg |hreaM4|A|f *} 
teachers irrtamnere machines, 
processing children for exams 
ITT thinks it's got an answer One of 
the latest ideas to bubble up from its 
laboratories in Europe could make 
special-purpose data-processors 
cheap and practicable for the first time 
We eould have teaching machines 
programmed to the individual child. 
The teacher would be free for her 

!?'** * 

* * 


X &aphing machine could prevent^ 

We could even have abeototojy , Thra^|lTr^|M|^p*r^ f 1 * 
objective, standard, electrons tecHfrQw^ett0§hmH«Wnf 1 

'examiners' Everybody would know each country's economy Boosting 
they were being marked on the exports 

timptNy supersomqaircrifi:«avigednr, frr embMM ovef#60ls*ciit6d> 
train pilots, interpret radar data This comoames. emolovina 200.000 


European ITT development could 
revolutionize information-handling. 

Discovering, developing, sharing. - 

Well over half of ITT’s worldwide S 4 
research and development in 1 < 

telecommunications and electronics 1 
is done in Europe by Europeans They 
use their own brains to develop their 
own ideas And each ITT company can 
share the discoveries and developments 
of the others- 

It is a unique intemstional operation. 


companies, employing 200,000 
people It carries on research, 
iganufjptunna sales or service in §7 

Headquarters. 320 Park Avenue, 
New York, NY 10022 European 
Headquarters 11 Boulevard de 
I'Empereur, Brussels 1, Belgium 


Telephones and Cables 
, S r T.C Semicpnductors 
Avis Rent A Car Limited 


TT 1 

mil I ill i e 






Ten years ago I.S.R. put up their sign. Now they ■' 
produce and sell more than 150.000 tons of 
synthetic rubber in a year. More than anyone else in 
{Britain. During those ten years we have saved 
B^t,ain nearly $500,000,000 in imports-on the 

tbe^in we earn almost £5,000.000 a 
vftaftjofeifljj currency. We have assembled 
s,pdg#$>lY^heJ^Q^'able and purposeful chemists, *. 
\igthis industry in the world, and enough of th#m to 


undertake any polymer project in the world. We 
back them with plant and engineers who turn this 
work into the supplies you need. Then we sell, and 
sell big. Ask our competitors. 

The International Synthetic Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Brunswick House, 

Brunswick Place, Southampton; Hints. 

’ CQNt>QN • MANCHEStER • BRUSSELS 



Europe's leading producer df 
synthetic rubber-tor the wotld 
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Midland*, in development areas and also 
at Leyland, where there is a ready 
supply of skilled engineering labour ; and 
wpere Che Butec subsidiary, has already 
sorted to manufacturr electrical 
oompohents. 

' ( ’ Vrie rationalisation will apply also to 
Construction equipment, which will be 
concentrated at Grantham, to car bodies 
-*where the group has a magnificent 
opbortunity as Rootes starts to build its 
ovm bodies and thus leaves the Oxford 
tydy-work free to supply the nearby 
assembly plant, and Even to research and 
development; a plant at Wolverhampton 
is already earmarked as a research centre. 
This group’s approach to closures is 
logical enough, but in labour matters 
seems a little haphazard—it hasn’t even 
got a personnel director and still depends 
on personal contact between Sir Donald 
Stokes and the shop stewards. This tech¬ 
nique worked in the semi-feudal atmos¬ 
phere at Leyland but is not permanently 
viable in the Midlands, where manage¬ 
ment’s every word i* recorded for future 
use. Clearly the first step U to stop the 
industrial anarchy by which, for instance, 
a few semi-skilled but very highly paid 
gearbox assemblers can cripple Rover’s 
production. This is a management 
problem : British Motor proved at Ix>ng- 
bridge—and Leyland in its home town 
for that matter—that a working entente 
between management and the convenor 
of shop stewards was as good as formal 
union agreements. But that requires better 
management and more decisiveness to¬ 
wards small groups of strikers than has 
been apparent at other factories. 


estimated capital cost of the completed 
Barbican has risen from £29 million to 
at least £36 million (a July 1967 figure, 
probably now outdated). Spwie spectacu¬ 
lar strikes, perpetual bad labour relations, 
and bad client-contractor liaison, aggra¬ 
vated by the size and complexity of the 
design, are largely responsible. 

The site has such a had name, and is 
considered so vulnerable to “ trouble¬ 
makers,” that normal tender procedures 
were impossible. Both Lamgs and 
McAlpine were approached ; the latter 
offered a slightly lower price and quicker 
time (190 weeks) but stipulated tough con¬ 
ditions. The most unusual of these, in 
so far as details have been released, 
appears to be a fluctuation clause tied to 
bonus payments. Although the Govern¬ 
ment urges local authorities to negotiate 
fixed price tenders, it is still common on 
difficult sites to leave room for variations 
in costs of labour and materials. But it 
is rare, if not unknown, to specifically 
include the amount by which bonus pay¬ 
ments may fluctuate—since this implies 
knowing what the bonus norm should he, 
the kind of measurement of which the 
building industry is usually incapable. I11 
any case the amount of bonus paid is a 
management matter, largely influenced by 
the need of the site manager to sweeten 
his labour force, and a notorious issue in 
building strikes, including the crippling 
stoppages on Mvton’s section of the Barbi¬ 
can. 

McAlpine is apparently to be re¬ 
imbursed for actual fluctuations in bonus 
payments up to £100,000, with any excess 
shared equally between the contractor and 


Meanwhile, the first of the three lower 
blocks in the Barbican, containing iQj 
flats, is almost ready for letting* ' The 
Corporation has been writing to the 4,000 
applicants on its waiting list, some of 
whom have been there since it opened 
13 years ago. The rents are supposed to 
be at current market rates, but at £530 
a year for a two-roomed flat and £930 for 
five rooms (all with central lieating, win¬ 
dow cleaning and other services) this looks 
cheap beside recent private developments 
What plight be called striking it lucicy. 

Steel _ 

Trouble at mill 

A strike hv the nationalised steel industry’s 
largest union is now a real possibility 
liecause of the continued refusal by Mr 
Dai Davies, leader of the Iron and Steel 
'Trades Confederation, to let white-collar 
unions organise in the state steel milk A 
last-ditch attempt to stop a public trial 
of strength between the two different 
groups of unions in steel is to lie made 
this week by Mr Ron Smith, the BSC’s 
labour boss, himself a onetime union 
leader. During the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress, Mr Davies told a BSC* party for 
union and steel industry bosses that he 
was prepared to have a three months* 
strike or even “bring down the Labour 
Government” rather than let in the white 
collar workers. Nothing that has happened 
since then has altered the manual workers' 


Building 

Barbican bargain 

The City of Londor\ has accepted a tendei 
from McAlpine for a new slice of the 
notorious Barbican scheme : a £3 million 
job including a 43-storey block of flats, 
podium, and a section of elevated walk¬ 
way. Since work began 5 yeais ago, the 


the City Corporation. Alternatively, the 
contractor will be reimbursed for fluctua¬ 
tions in bonuses over £80,000, any saving 
shared equally. The contractors will get 
extra payment in the event of strikes, at 
a rate equivalent to about £2,500 a week 
for a complete stoppage, which sounds 
a reasonable figure. It is hard to know 
how this bargain will turn out but it looks 
as if, as was only to be expected, the 
McAlpine company has covered itself 
pretty carefully 
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unions refusal to accept Lord Pearson's 
industrial court of inquiry verdict in 
August, which ordered full recognition 
by the BSC of the two unions concerned, 
the Association of Technical and Mana¬ 
gerial Staffs and the Clerical and Admini¬ 
strative Workers’ Union. One of the main 
problems is that the Trades Union Con¬ 
gress view is that it is wrong to label 
Mr Davies’s organisation as a “ blue- 
collar” union and that it is, in fact, the 
type of industry-wide union everyone 
should join, which can increase union 
efficiency and reduce the number of auto¬ 
nomous organisations. Lord Pearson's 
findings have, in fact, received a very 
frosty response from the TUC leaders 
most concerned with the dispute. 
Government intervention will lie unavoid¬ 
able if steel production is threatened 
by an essentially footling inter-union dis¬ 
pute. As it is, however, an attempt to 
discuss the dispute in the Commons is 
now likely to be made from file clerical 
unions, which have a formidable group 
of left-wing members in Parliament. 

So far, Mrs Barbara Castle has givert 
00 public indication of just how she ahd 
her Department of Employment and Pro¬ 
ductivity advisers propose to implement 
Lord Pearson’s findings. But the fact that 
Lord Pearson’* report was, last week, 
befng scornfully dismissed, by one of the 
Ws key figures, as M silly fecotmwnd*- 
tions that just cannot be accepted 4 * ^wt^ldi 
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seem to indicate that Lord Melchett need 
not look for any help Jroin that quarter. 
Especially as the trouble, 'on paper, is ntit 
lietween the two groups of unions but 
Iwtween the BSC and the two non-manual 
organisations—although everyone knows 
that in fact what is involved is a pow&r 
struggle for the right to organise the 
foreman-level of management in steel. 

One unknown factor is the degree to 
which the steel production woikers, accus¬ 
tomed to decades of high earnings un¬ 
disturbed by strikes, will ignore any call 
to strike. Mr Davies may be bent on 
militant leadership hut his members, most 
of whom must realise that a slimmer 
labour force will Jesuit from the im¬ 
pending steel lationalisation schemes, may 
not have the same fire in their bellies. 


Railways 

Give a yard and 
then an inch 

When is a consultation a concession ? The 
l>est answer could probably have been 
given last week by the National Union of 
Rail way men, whose negotiating committee 
succeeded between Monday and Thursday 
in settling a round dozen of 11 points of 
interpretation* 1 on their £13 million pay 
and productivity deal, the interpretation of 
which stopped all local-level discussions 
between British Rail's management and 
the union. The unanimous acceptance by 


the NUR executive of whatever vyas 
agreed*—or conceded—by British Rail 
seems to indicate that something extra has 
now been added to the £13 million agree¬ 
ment. But both sides claim that alb that 
has been done is a successful cpn^tafkm 
on iftatters of u interpretation.” Whflfi h 
certain however is that militant NUR dis¬ 
trict councils like the one at Manchester 
will be toonvinoed that the more * fifay 
obstruct the more concession! they are 
likely to get. 

There* may be mutual congratulations 
once again down Marylefaoqe Road way, 
where the BR and NUR have head¬ 
quarters within bouquet*thrbwing distance 
of each other, but certainly there will be 
no praise from either Mr Roy Jenkins or 
Mrs Barbara Castle. 


Irish shipping: shaping for a fight 


On Monday of this week the British & 
Irish Steam Packet Co, owned by the 
Irish government, set up a new subsidiary 
in Dublin, Irish Sea Hovercraft Ltd. The 
new company will begin with a feasibility 
study of hovercraft services across the 
Irish bea, and will then operate those 
services if they prove feasible. Initially it 
will be financed on a loan basis by B&I, 
but provision has been made for equity 
participation by British Rail Hovercraft, 
which will carry out the initial studies in 
co-opcration with B&I. Both companies 
stress they arc not committed to the 

£ resent generation of hovercraft and will 
e evaluating alternative fast-ferry systems, 
such as sidewall hovercraft and hydrofoils. 
They might even draw up specifications for 
some form of air cushion vehicle of their 
own design if there is nothing on the 
market to mefct the conditions of the Irish 
Sea. Eventually, B&I see the jointly 
operated fast ferries supplying the antici¬ 
pated extra capacity needed to meet 
growth in Irish Sea passenger and car 
traffic and by the second half of the 1970s 
replacing the three new conventional car 
ferries now just coming into service. The 
first one, ihe A funster, started operations 
in June 

The new co-operation between British 
Rail Hovercraft and B&l on passenger 
services ought to lead to similar co- 


l^cinstcr Ferry, and others—all fighting for 
a share of the 1.5 million tons of general 
cargo moving annually between Britain 
and Ireland; is added together the degree 
of overcapacity on the route in the early 
1970s is pretty clear. But overcapacity is 
not the only result of competition between 
British and Irish government-owned com¬ 
panies. There is also a possibility of waste 
of capital resulting from duplication of 
expensive facilities. British Rail is to spend 
£1.5 million on a freightliner terminal at 
Dublin, almost next door to the container 
terminal planned by B&I. At the very 
least, both ship operators should use the 
same terminal 

There arc, however, even more tangles 
in the web. British Rail will be using 
Ireland's nationalised road and rail services 
to collect and deliver containers outside 
Dublin, competing directly with similar 
services provided by B&I. It is clear from 
all this that there is scope in Ireland for 
1 he kind of rationalisation of government- 
owned freight Operations similar to the 
National Freight Corporation now being 
set up in Britain But in the meantime 
B&I would be only too glad to rationalise 
its container shipping services with British 
Rail while continuing to compete with thi 
door-to-door container operation the two 
companies are offering 


Ode of the biggest advantages of tkt 
door-to-door container service is that the 
ship is far leu important than the container 
it carrier So long as the container operator 
has control* of the box, it doesn’t matter 
which ship carries it. The same thing 
applies to both British Rail and B&l. They 
can retain their competitive independence 
while avoiding the expense of duplicated 
shipping services. 

British Rail appears loth to talk on 
these lines with B&I becatlse it seems to 
think that B&I has yet to prove its com* 
petitivc ability in the trade. When it was 
bought by the Irish government three 
years ago B&I was an ailing company. 
It has a new and enthusiastic management 
struggling to win back trade it had l6st 
before it was taken over by the Irish 
government. Though it is now building a 
new marketing structure in Britain and 
Ireland, it is a long way from matching 
the freightliner services and the marketing 
ability supporting them. For this reason, 
British Rail may feel justified in virtually 
ignoring potential B&I container competi¬ 
tion. But it is wrong to do so. The current 
threat of competition to a national Irish 
shipping line from a M British giant" is 
likely to have the effect of forcing Irish 
freight rationalisation and the evolution 
of stronger, government-assisted competi¬ 
tion to British Rajl from and within 
Ireland m future Negotiating now makes 
more sense than fighting later 


operation on the freight side. But instead 
there are signs that a freight war between 
the two companies is about to develop 
British Rail last week announced a £7 5 
million plan to extend its freightliner ser¬ 
vices across the Irish Sea. A new container 
service between Holyhead, Belfast and 
Dublin will be running by mid-1970 with 
two new container ships, each carrying 1 Ho 
containers This service will clash directly 
with the container service now being 
developed by B&L Two container ships, 
each c a rey* n g 74 containers, arc being 
chartered at the end of this year and 
company-owned replacements are now 
being discussed. In the meantime B&I is 
setting up its own organisation to handle 
door-to-door container services in both 


Britain and Ireland. 

When the competition between British 
. Rail End B&I and the other companies 
\ sGkvjtag the trade between Britain and 
I kr^*nd—Bell Line, Atlantic , Steam 
’Navigation Co, Burns & Lairdf 
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Industrial high-bay lighting can he 
run for far less than most firms realise. A 
recent comparison test between conven¬ 
tional tungsten lamps and Philips MBF/U 
Mercury fluorescent lamps of comparable 
light output in ‘Hermes’ High Bay fittings 
proved some startling facts. Tungsten costs 
were £3,715 but the mercury fluorescent costs 
were only £1,821—a saving of £1,894 (over 
50% of the running costs). Figures like these 
make sound economic sense and are another 
good reason for you to contact the Philips experts 
when you consider industrial lighting. 




PHILIPS 


MBF/U Mercury Lamps are a product of Philips research a 
continuing programme that keeps Philips ahead in the lighting field. 

Wherever there’s a need for light, get the benefit of this research 
behind you —before you make a decision. 

Let Philips advise you! 

Philips Electrical Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London W.C.2 



Switch to Philips 

lighting 
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Investment 


Eurobonds between the tides 


The present tricky undercurrents in the 
euro-bond market emerge clearly in the 
news items this week. One major straight 
euro-bond issue ($35 inn for 18 years for 
Mobil Oil at an effective 7.1%) was suc¬ 
cessfully underwritten, as was the tricky 
$70 mn loan by Burinah Oil convertible 
into Shell shares at near their present 
market price. One convertible—by Ampex 
Corporation—-was postponed. Last week 
Mr Harry Oppenheimer’s British-based 
Charter Consolidated mining finance com¬ 
pany borrowed DM120 mn as a straight 
6J% loan. Borrowers are in an unhappy 
situation : Wall Street is not looking joyful 
enough nor world currencies unstable 
enough to encourage further mass pluhges 
into convertibles—the form which the 
world-wide flight from money took in 
this market in the first half of the year. 
And while everyone claims that interna¬ 
tional interest rates are due to fall, they 
haven’t much, yet, so that investors are 
not prepared to go into fixed interest 
stocks in a very big way. The $35 mn 
Mobil loan took some digesting, even 
though convertibles* of $50 mn and over 
were common enough earlier in the year 
and the size ranged up to $100 mn for the 
very successful Philips issue, which is still 
well over par. 

Borrowers have to make a nice calcula¬ 
tion. If, like Charter Consolidated, they 
go for DM loans, they will gain up to 
1% a year in lower interest charges ; hut 
this could be more than wiped out by 
an early revaluation of the German mark. 
If it should* happen, it would make two 
within a decade, leaving time, so the 
pessimists aver, for plenty more revalua¬ 
tions in the life of any bond issued now. 
Some borrowers have no alternative and 
thajf fate can be grim, lrke the New 
Zealanders, who issued a dual currency 
Iftan last year : one currency, theirs, has, 
.sinfcg been devalued by a fifth, before 
changes that may happen to the other, 
die deutschmark. 

so tricky a market know-huw 
peonies vital. Ampex’s managers, for 
bfytjlnce, Blyth and Co, have a first-class 
on Wall Street, but lacked the 
ry base in the European market, 
ly other large American houses like 


may have lacked the feel of the European 
market in the past, have strengthened their 
European bases to try and compete with 
pioneers like White Weld. For this, the 
first multi-national market, is a funny 
one : slowly the range of buyers is becom¬ 
ing established. There are numbers of 
institutions, particularly the pension funds 
of large national companies, which behave 
like institutions elsewhere, slowly following 
the crowd in varying the percentages they 
put into equities and fixed interest stocks. 
Then there is funk money from Switzer¬ 
land, which is very conservative indeed ; 
as well as a lot of local money trickling 
through German banks—which seem pre¬ 
pared to take up varying amounts of 
attractive issues, but never seem to sell. 
The institutions are long term investors 
with obligations expressed mostly in 
dollars, so have no real currency worries. 
It is only the local German and Swiss- 
German investors who so much prefer 
DM bonds. 

What this last couple of years has estab¬ 
lished is that there is a permanent demand 
for stock of some sort, so that times are 
never wholly bad for both fixed interest 
stocks and convertibles. What has 
yet to be tested to any extent is the flex¬ 
ibility of the secondary market : this is 
certainly better than any other non¬ 
government bond market in the world— 


KEY INDICATORS 


even New York’s. Blocks of $250,000 can 
be placed and margins have narrowed to 
well below half-a-point spread in most 
cases. But, as so often happens even in 
the best regulated official markets (and 
this one has no legal existence) there is 
only a nominal market in the mass of 
smaller issues. Since it is blithely assumed 
that 98% of any issue goes straight into 
permanent holdings, the market in any 
issue could l>e upset by a run out of it 
into another type of issue altogether. 

These threats impose a virtual obliga¬ 
tion on the managers of issues to provide 
some sort of aftermarket in the Ixmds they 
manage, an obligation which many of 
them do not seem prepared to shoulder. 
Some, like White Weld, Kuhn Loeh, and 
First Boston and some European houses, 
are vertically integrated as managers, 
underwriters and traders. But treasurers 
who have used smaller houses could find 
themselves in a worrying situation in 
future if they want more money and find 
that the reputation of a previous issue 
has been allowed to slip, maybe liecause 
of some quite small and accidental sales. 
All this it putative ; but this market has 
grown so astonishingly fast and smoothly 
—except for Ixmts of indigestion inevit¬ 
able in a completely unregulated field— 
that unexpected problems could arise, 
especially as companies start to come back 
for more funds. It is difficult to see any 
form of regulation proving adequate; so 
many different types of institutions, com¬ 
panies, and government and semi-govern¬ 
ment bodies are involved. And liond 
markets the world over are notorious fot* 
the amount of dealing that bypasses the 
dealing floor—even if this market had 
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Gilt-edged 

One month is not 
enough 

The London equity market responded as 
happily to the good August trade figures 
as it had done to the bad July ones. Hope 
of British economic recovery or fear of a 
second devaluation seem equally good 
propellants—though, if the fear of upsets 
is reduced by further good figures in 
months to come, stricter criteria may be 
applied to many equities. The opposite, of 
course, applies to gilt-edged: their re¬ 
covery depends on a string of good trade 
figures and a general world-wide decline in 
interest lates. There was therefore a lot 
of interest in gilt-edged this week—the 
government broker raised the price of the 
long tap stock three times on Tuesday and 
once on Wednesday and the short tap 
three times over the two days. But the 
rise petered out on Wednesday afternoon, 
and the cut in Bank rate found—and left 
—the market firm rather than joyous. 

This was natural enough : the market 
is full of investors who have prematurely 
dabbled in gilt-edged this year on the 
assumption that a severe budget plus a 
possible ‘end of the world monetary crisis 
made them a safe haven on a one-yeat 
view. Repeatedly these bulls have been 
disappointed ; as repeatedly, the equity 
market has played them false by not lying 
down under the weight of the budget. So 
any recovery will be slow and highly 
selective. It was not helped by the fait 
that the money that was going into short 
dated gilt-edged this week came largel) 
from the local authority market, where 
rates remained obstinately high at near, 
or even over, because not enough 

hot money was coming in from abroad 
to replace the outflow to gilt-edged. In the 
same way, although it was widely assumed 
that the rises u anticipated " a fall in Bank 
rate, the actual yields only just did so, 
with 7.2% still available e\en on the 
shortest dated stocks. 

Any general lise after a couple more 
good sets of trade figures in a row would 
still not bring up any historical parallels, 
because of the evidence over the past few 
years that institutions will not go for 
irredeemable stocks and that these-will 
stand at a greater discount than before to 
the longest dated redeemable stocks. The 
most interesting area is the medium-dated 
stocks. Even now' one stock, Treasury 6 $% 
*976® is expensive: it is the only high- 
coupon stock with a redemption date 
between 1973 and 1987. It therefore has 
unique attractions for clearing banks 
which need such an investment because 
their lending is restricted at the moment. 

This anomaly—^the result of past cheap 
funding—leaves open a splendid gap for 
local authorities, a gap whicli will grow as 
non-bank institutional investors switch to 
longer dated stocks on a larger scale than 
they were doing this week. And in muni¬ 


cipal I wilds, the only issues are by single 
authorities. 

This week two issues, by Bootle and 
Stirling, which had been stuck with the 
underwriters and had opened at discounts, 
finally went to premiums. But there is 
only a narrow market in such issues 
(smaller than many industrial debentures) 
once the stock lias been finally placed 
by the underwriters—the market lasts for a 
few weeks after issue, or even less when 
the issuing authority has been luckier in 
its timing. It has been widely and wrongly 
assumed a number of times recently that 
the Bank of England would fill the gap— 
which, after all, has been apparent for 
some time—by raising money from the 
market with sales of a new high-coupon 
medium tap stock. 

How much better if this were a general 
tap stock for local authorities, guaranteed 
by the Government. The local authorities 
would save over half a point in interest, 
the normal gap between their stocks and 
gilt-edged, not to mention underwriting 
fees. And it would he easier for the Bank 
to hand out steady doles of money to the 
local authorities than, as at present, to 
man a sort of turnstile against their 
pathetic begging bowls. Added to which 
'more m»nc> would be forthcoming from 
institutions for such a stock than for a lot 
of small single local authority stocks. 

Japanese market 

Back to square 1961 

After seven years, the Tokyo Dow-Jones 
average is within nodding distance of its 
all-time high. The present level is causing 
some concern to the Japanese authorities, 
who have w.lined brokers not to en¬ 
tourage speculation, hut it appears more 
justifiable than the lower levels did earlier 
this vear. l or one thing, the government's 
tight money policy, instituted in Septcm- 
l>er last \cai to tool tire overheated 
economy, was more sueiessful than even 
the government itself expected in restoring 
Japan's balance of payments to rights. By 
August 7th the Bank of Japan was able to 
take off the biakes and cut its discount 
rate. 

The share buying that lias pushed 


prices up so steeply in recent weeks KrA 
been on strictly investment gijo^itisJ 
whereas the previous surge earlier this, 
year was merely a flight from currency.! 
As in Britain, this does still play a part, 
and the two kinds of buyers l>etween 
them keep the market moving up. A 
further cause for bullishness is the ease 
with which the two government agencies 
have disposed of shares from the holdings 
they built up in their efforts to stabilise 
the hear market of iqfy* The demand 
from private investors, both Japanese 
and foreign, added to the increased pur¬ 
chases of equities by the institutions, and a 
sharp decrease in net sales of equities by 
investment trusts, has enabled them ti) 
unload stock without depressing the 
market. One of these agencies, the Japan 
Joint Securities Company, now has about 
£35 inn worth left out of around 
£260 run, and has paid off all its govern¬ 
ment loan. So there is no urgency for it 
to sell the remainder. The other, the 
Japan Securities Holding Association still 
has about £150 inn worth of stock, but 
docs not have to unload it in a hurry. 
And foreign investors alone are investing 
£25 inn a month. 

Investors still seem to lie going largely 
for blue chips, recently more and more in 
the capital goods sector, and any danger 
that the market rise would become too 
speculative has been diminished by the 
rise in margin requirements from 30% to 
40%—50 n {, for speculative stocks, as 
defined by the council of the stock 
exchange. The one obvious danger that 
does mar the outlook is the possibility of 
an American recession, which would 
inevitably have serious consequences for 
the Japanese balance of payments and 
would probably lead to reimposition of 
a tight money policy. The heavy reliance 
on the United States, the fact that 
reported earnings are not nearly as 
meaningful as in Britain or America, and 
the conservatism of dividend policies are 
likely to keep the average price/earnings 
ratio lielow the level in other major 
markets. But as it is still only around 12, 
there is a fair amount of scope for 
improvement, especially for a selective 
investor, who can find sound stocks, in 
the electrical section, for instance, at ten 
times earnings. 






A chairman is the leader of a group of 
highly-priced decision-makers. The more 
the company expands its interests, the more 
decision-makers need to travel and this can 
become a huge unproductive demand on 
their time. 

Owning an HS 125 business jet means 
that you are no longer tied to main airports 
and airline schedules; you can travel from an 
airfield dose to your office, to one dose to 
your destination. There is no time wasted in 
airport lounges when you could be getting 


on with the job. Moreover the 125 is 
designed as a working office (for up to 10 
passengers) which means that flying time is 
still decision-making time. 

Powered by two Rolls-Royce Bristol 
Viper jet engines, the 125 has a range of 
1750 miles and a speed of 510 miles per hour 

If your company is faced with the 
problem of travd eating into pricdess man¬ 
agement time—ring the Sales Manager at 
Hatfield (Herts) 62345 . Our Productivity 
Group will undertake a complete travel time 


and cost analysis and show how the HS 125 
could be an invaluable business investment 
for you as it is for over 100 top companies in 
Europe and North America. 

The Hawker Siddeley 
harness jet >y 

MW 
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i^Hawker Sidddey-the largest aerospace groap in Europe 

Richmond Roact Kngston upon Thames, Surrey, England.Tel:01-5467741Cables' Hawsdar, Kingston iponThames. Telex:23726 
Hawker Siddeley Group supplies mechanical,electrical and aerospace equipment with world-wide sales and service 
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Now the carpet makers are taking the 
floor with their partners, and at least one 
marriage is as good as fixed. Solent Carpet 
is bidding for Wilton Royal Carpet Fac¬ 
tory, a private company of similar size to 
itself and with similar interests. The two 
have a two-year-old joint venture making 
tufted carpets, and two directors of Solent 
with their families own more than 80% 
of the stock of Wilton, so there is not 
much doubt about the outcome. 

The move comes at a time of good 
trading in the carpet industry. Solent 
itself reports pre-tax profits for the year 
to June 1968 up from £103,000 to a 
record £177,000. The interim statement 
of Lancaster Carpets and Engineering 
(formerly Motor Gefcr and Engineering) 
is not so happy, but this does not truly 
reflect the state of business, It was un¬ 
fortunate for Lancaster that the rush of 
demand stimulated by the advance indica¬ 
tion early this spring that purchase tax 
would be raised caught the company 
when it had the builders in. The com¬ 
bined Solent-Wilton group, to be called 
Wilton Royal Carpets, expected to 
earn £300,000 t>efore tax, a modest 
expectation given the past year’s com¬ 
bined profits were £311,000, and the 
continued expansion of the tufted carpet 
business, which contributed £10,000 to 
Solent, and presumably the same to 
Wilton last year. An earlier joint venture 
in tufted carpets is also leading to a 
possible merger of John Crossley (Carpet 
Trades Holdings) and Carpet Manufac¬ 
turing. They are the remaining partners 
of the four companies which set up Kosset 
Carpets—the rest having sold out to go 
their separate wavs in tufted. 

Solent's tufted venture looks small 
against Cyril Lord and Kosset, but Solent 
maintains that because of the relatively 
small capital costs of the tufting process, 
it lends itself well to the big-toe-in-first 
kind of operation. There is no sign of 
^competition easing in the tufted market, 


ausmass: immtmm 

but the sebpe for growth is enormous— 
Sn the United States the proportion of 
tufted Wes is over 90%, against 50% in 
Britain. Eventually the rate of expansion 
must tail off at the change from non¬ 
carpet floor coverings to cheap carpets 
nears completion, and the next stage of 
improvement, to better-quality carpets, 
takes over, as it appears to be doing to 
some extent in the United States. But 
saturation is some way off although tufted 
carpets cannot yet incorporate a pattern, 
except by the imperfect process of deep¬ 
dyeing, successfully used by Cyril Lord. 

Solent’s quotation has been suspended 
during this operation. The share price 
was 13s 6d, equivalent to 7s 8d allowing 
for a scrip issue that will precede the issue 
of one share for each Wilton share But 
some shares are to be placed at 10s with 
Charterhouse, Japhet and Thomasson. 
This would still put them on a P/E ratio 
of less than 10, which is paying more 
attention to the problems of the industry 
than its possibilities, and paying nothing 
for the fairly strong chance that the big 
textile groups will become inteiested. 

Crest Homes 

No peak yet _ 

It was inevitable that the minimum tender 
price for Crest Homes would be well 
exceeded. The striking price this Thurs¬ 
day was 4s above the us 6d minimum ; 
even so the price/eamings ratio on the 
current year's forecast profits is only 154. 
This is well under the 22 for the whole 
building and construction sector, although 
Crest Homes seems to be well set up to 
avoid the problems, particularly the 
financial ones that face the industry. 

Crest Homes 15 a processor of land 
which it develops, preferably as private 
homes, but also as small blocks of flats. 
The key to the operation is not to rely 
on possible trading profits from land, or 
to have its own building operations, but 
to try to tuin over the stock of land as 
quickly as possible, with houses often 
built within six months of purchase. Flats, 
of course, take a little longer. 

So Crest Homes differs from the usual 
run of house developers, who tend to be 
builders or land and property dealers 
who have drifted into development What 
the company is selling is a technique, 
which is, m theory, perfectly well imitable 
by any other management team with the 
requisite professional advice. Crest Homes 
has the advantage of experience, and that 
so far it has confined its activities to one 
small area south-w^st of London. It has 
a couple of small developments in Somer¬ 
set, but the company will expand mostly 
in the home counties round London. 

The major problems are that develop¬ 
ments will have to increase in size from 
their present range of around a dozen 
houses at a time. This will increase the 
time lag between land purchase and get¬ 
ting back the mbn?y, thus dMwjttg the 
cash flow on which it all depends—a 
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delay that wiH be compounded as the 
mix of building wilt tend, inevitably, to 
have mbre flats in it For the first 
house on an estate can be sold 
and occupied while the. last one is 
still being built; no flat cab be occu¬ 
pied until a whole block is complete—a 
problem Crest Homes dodges by building 
small blocks. The company 1 ! record is 
pretty striking: pre-tax profits have 
zoomed from £41,000 in 1965/66 to the 
estimate of £350,000 for the year to 
the end of next July, with margins of 
20% or so on sales. Despite an inevitable 
narrowing of margins the business has 
such obvious growth potential that this 
need not matter. 

Newton, Chambers 


Polishing the image 

Sir Peter Roberts, chairman of Newton, 
Chambers, defends his Company’s interests 
in a number of distinct pies—-engineering, 
including construction and earth-moving 
equipment, home heating appliances and 
household consumer products—by arguing 
that this gives the company a tripod to 
give it balance. The trouble for investors 
is that all three legs do not often rise 
simultaneously. 

Hitherto a dour Yorkshire firm, the 
company has not previously been keen on 
exposing its vital secrets. But the bid it 
made unsuccessfully earlier this year for 
the Jeyes Group showed that a better 
market rating could have worked wonders. 
So more publicity is forthcoming, and 
already the stodgy engineering image is 
dropping away. The shares have risen 
this year from a low of i3s to 27s 9d, 
a more complimentary 17 times earnings 
based on the profits forecast for 1968. 
The directors stick # to this estimate 
although the rate of improvement in the 
first six months is not as good as in the 
first quarter. This is not anticipating much 
growth after the present year, reasonably 
since the improvement of a third expected 
this year is largely due to exceptional fac¬ 
tors. But there is still a good deal of room 
for further improvement, even without a 
substitute for Jeyes—though the board is 
looking around for alternative takeovers 

In Brief ... 

The Mellon Bank of Pittsburg, which 
took a 14.3 % interest in the Bank of 
London and South America at the end of 
1965 is now to increase its holding to 
25 %, the maximum envisaged under the 
original agreement. The exact price of 
the additional acquisition has still to be 
agreed, but it is estimated the move will 
raise about $19 million for Bolsa over the 
next five years. The money will be used 
to expand Bolsa's specialised financial 
institutions overseas, rather than its de¬ 
posit banking business. As a result of new 
capital that is to be authorised, Lloyds 
Bank’s shatf in Doha wBJ 4rop from «** 
present 224% to iB.8%. 
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New Broken Hill 
Consolidated Limited 


The directors present the following interim report tor 1968: 

RESULTS FOR THE HALF-YEAR TO 30TN JURE 1968 



PRODUCTION 

Ore Milled—tons . 

Assaying : 

Lead—per cent.... 

Silver—ounces per ton .. 

Zinc—per cent... 

Lead Concentrate—tons .... 

Metal Content: 

Lead—tons . 

Silver—ounces . 

Zinc Concentrate—tons . 

Metal Content: 

Zinc—tons . 

CONSOLIDATED FIANCIAL RESULTS 
(UNAUDITED) 

Value at Mine of Products . 

Sundry income (net) . 


Deduct: 

Operating costs and other expenses 


Deduct: 

Exploration Costs . 133,000 

Sale of Ore Agreement . 142,000 


Profit before Royalty and Taxation 


Half year to 

Half year to 

Year ended 

30th June, 1968 

30th June, 1967 

31 st Dec., 1967 

446,508 

485,553 

959,753 

8.4 

9.1 

93 

2.1 

2.3 

2.3 

* 3-7 

13-9 

14.0 

45,523 

55,* *4 

111,111 

35,i86 

42,251 

85.440 

816,290 

1,004,477 

3,030,895 

107,118 

1 * 9,899 

339.150 

56,411 

63,463 

• 96,774 

£ U.K. 

*£ U.K. 

£ U.K. 

6,084,000 

6,286,000 

12,790,000 

472,000 

387,000 

683,000 

6,556,000 

6,673,000 

i3.473.ooo 

3,259,ooo 

3,034,000 

6,390,000 

3,297,000 

3,639,000 

7 , 153,000 

114,000 


240,000 

142,000 


284,000 

275,000 - 

256,000 

- 524,000 

£3,022,000 

£3,383,000 

£6,629,000 


*The financial results for the half-year to 30th June 1967 have been recalculated at post-devaluation rates. The published figures for 
the year ended 31st December 1967 were all calculated at post-devaluation rates. 


The reduction in production for the first six months of the year 
resulted mainly from work stoppages by all daily paid mine employees 
at Broken Hill in support of claims that all classifications of workmen 
employed on the mines should receive pay increases comparable to 
those recently granted under the Metal Trades Award. The stoppages 
which commenced on 15th May resulted in thirteen days' production 
being lost up to 30th June. 

Normal operations were resumed at Broken Hill on 26th August. 
The effects of the dispute will be more marked in the second half of 
the year when sales will be reduced owing to the lower production. 

INTERIM DIVIDEND 

Higher labour costs and the factors described above will result in a 
reduced income for 1968 compared with 1967. With this in mind the 
directors have declared an interim dividend of 9d. (U.K. currency) 
per share on the issued share capital of the Company in respect of 
the year ending 31st December, 1968. This compares with is od per 
share for 1967. The dividend will be paid on 20th November, 1968 to 
shareholders on the London and Melbourne registers as at the close 
of business on Monday, 7th October, 1968. United Kingdom income 
tax will be deducted at 8s. 3d. in the £ except that:— 

(a) no tax will be deducted from dividends paid to shareholders 
on the Melbourne Register who are resident in Australia and 
who participate in the Australian Branch Register arrange¬ 
ments as the Company fulfils the necessary condition? for this 
relief. 

(b) Income Tax at the reduced rate of 3s. in the £ will be 
deducted in the case of shareholders resident in overseas 
countries to which the 41 G ” arrangements made by the Inland 
Revenue apply provided that their shares are held in the 
names of nominees approved by the Inland Revenue. 

MINERAL EXPLORATION 

Cppptt 

.Further drilling in the Panguna-Barapinang am of Bougainville 
Island has extended the known limits of copper mineralisation and 
increased the quantity of ore which could be mined by open pit 
methods. 


New Broken Hill Consolidated Limited and Conzinc Riotinto of 
Australia Limited have a one-third and two-thirds interest respectively 
in Bougainville Copper Pty. Limited, the company formed to develop 
this prospect. 

The estimated quantity of ore available for an open pit mining 
operation is now 500 million tons with an average grade of 0.51 per 
cent copper and 0.4 dwt/ton gold around which drilling has indicated 
an additional 400 million tons of lower grade. 

Underground testing to confirm the estimates of ore grade obtained 
by diamond drilling is progressing satisfactorily. Ore from this 
programme is being used in pilot plant metallurgical studies. Laboratory 
tests have indicated that satisfactory recoveries of copper and gold 
can be obtained from the ore. 

The evaluation of this project and planning for it are proceeding. 
It is hoped that a viable operation can be developed to produce 
120,000 tons per annum of copper in concentrate. The* capital cost of 
such an operation may exceed $A250 million. 

Nickel 

In Western Australia the nickel exploration being done in association 
with Anaconda Australia Inc. is continuing both on the areas between 
Coolgardie and Norseman, south of Kalgoorlie, where the work is 
being done by Anaconda, and on the areas near Menzies and Mount 
Ida, north of Kalgoorlie, where the work is being done by Conzinc 
Riotinto of Australia. On the former, in which Anaconda has a 60 
per cent interest, C. R. A. 26} per cent and N. B. H. C. 13} per cent 
further drilling has been carried out since the Anaconda statement 
of 29th May. The principal result to date is at Higginsville where over 
a length of 1300 feet and to a maximum vertical depth of 550 feet the 
drilling results continue to be substantially as indicated in the state¬ 
ment of 29th May, namely 2 per cent to 11 per cent nickel over 
widths of 2 to 10 feet. In the latter areas in which the interests are 
C. R. A. 40 per cent, N.B.H.G. 20 per cent and Anaconda 40 per cent 
systematic surface exploration has been continued and a programme 
of extensive subsurface geochemical testing is now commencing. 

6, St. James's Square, By Order of the Board 

London, S.W.K J. R. FRANGIS-SMITH 

11th September 1988 Secretary 
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VOKES GROUP LTD. 

Manufacturers of Filtration Equipment, Specialised Engineering Products 
and Orthopad^e Appliances 


Another Record in Turnover and Profit 


Profit . 

Less Taxation 
Nett Profit ... 
Dividend .. 


£ 1,010,791 
£ 414 , 39 * 
£ 596,400 
# 8 % 


(£ 962 , 347 ) 

(£384,004) 

(£578,343) 

a7i% 


■ The thirty-first Annual General Meeting was held on 19th September, 
1968, at Woking and the following is a summary of the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Sir lan Stewart-Richardson, Bt, dated 2nd 
August, 1968, for the year ended 31st March, 1968. 

■ The pre-tax profit has passed the million pound mark for the first 
time and it will be appreciated that this result which was produced 
against a background of economic uncertainty and intense competition, 
is a considerable achievement. A large portion of the increased profit is 
absorbed by the higher rate of Corporation Tax but nevertheless the 
Board are recommending an increase in the dividend. 

■ Development of new products including the acquisition of suitable 
licences continues and several have been added 4 o the range. The 
possibility of acquiring other companies continues to have the Board’s 
attention but it is not thought desirable to purchase a business unless its 
profitability can measure up to the present standard of the Group. 

■ During the present financial year production has been well maintained 
and the order book is reasonably satisfactory but additional financial 
burdens imposed by the Government and increased costs following 
devaluation must be absorbed. Unless a greater volume of business 
can be obtained profits are likely to be affected. 

■ Thanks are expressed to the Managing Director, all Directors, 
executives, and employees both at home and overseas for their combined 
efforts. 


G.I.S. 


Groupcment de l’lndustrie Siderurgique 

PARIS, FRANCE 

(Finance for the Iron and Steel Industries) 


The Annual General Meeting of 
G.I.S. was held in Paris on May 
27, 1968. 

The financial year 1967 co¬ 
incided with the first year of effec¬ 
tive application of the Industrial 
Plan, the objectives of which were 
fixed by the State-Steel Industry 
Convention of July 29, 1966. 

The success of this Plan has been 
based on a dual hypothesis : 

—the carrying into effect of an 
investment programme over a 
five year period aiming at a 
rapid increase in productivity. 

—the reasonable growth of the 
steel consumption in France and 
in the main markets of the 
CECA and the third countries 
where the French Steel Industry 
holds a traditional position. 
Despite the fact that production 
and turnover were practically un¬ 
changed over the year (19,655,000 
- tons and Frs. 11 ,745 m compared 
with 1585,000 tons and Frs. 
11,750 m),‘ the balance sheet for 
the steel industries showed an 
improvement of their position in 
conjunction with the forecasts of 
the Industry Plan. 

This improvement was character¬ 
ised by a recovery in gross 'indus¬ 
trial financial results which reached 
Frs. i,3io.tn (11.2% of the turn- 
:• averts m 14*90* * m n 


(9.8% of the turnover) in 1966. 
This increase was mainly due to : 
—an upsurge in the rise in produc¬ 
tivity {+7.2%). 

—a reduction of the cost of fuels 
from France and the CECA 
countries. 

—a reduction of cost prices and a 
more extended rationalisation. 
Investments for the year under 
review amounted to Frs. 945 m, an 
increase of 20°.., and should 
reach approximately Frs. 1,250 m 
in 1968, i.c. an increase of more 
than 60% within two years. 

The available resources for the 
whole of the steel industries 
amounted to Frs. 725 m, an 
increase of 29”, over ihc year, 
which represents 6.2% of the turn¬ 
over as against 4.8% for the 
previous year. 

These resources covered only 
three-quarters of the expenses for 
new installations, and 46.6% of 
capital expenditures. (Fr*. 1,555 m). 

The first part of the Industrial 
Plan's new operations has just 
begun, the last bjgmerger xqthe 
ordinary steel field took place only 
six months ago, the reorganisation 
of special steely * is lindtr prepara¬ 
tion, and the considerable efforts 
accomplished during this new stage 
of rationalisation have started to 
hring reaikkai' v /> ■<* .p ■■ 
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INDUSTRIE ELETTftONICHE ASSOCIAf E S.p.A/ 


VIA YlBURTINA KM. 12.4 - ROME, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of SELENIA 
—Induitrie Elettroniche Associate S.p.A. 
was held on June 20, 1968 to examine the 
Company*! balance sheet and accounts for 
1967, its eighth year of operations. 

The report of the Chairman, Adm. Fsancesco 
Ruta, reviewed the generally satisfactory 
progress of the Company*s activity. 

Total sales for 1967 were It. Lire 15,800 M 
showing an increase of 12.5% as against the 
preceding year, while production increased 
by about 20%. 

Profit was reported at It. Lire 112 M after 
charges against income of It. Lire 793 M for 
depreciation of fixed assets, It. Lire 462 M 
for staff retirement funds, and an extra* 
ordinary loss on accounts receivable of It. 
Lire 34 M due to the devaluation of the 
pound. 

Satisfactory results were obtained in the 
marketing area. Gross order receipts were of 
It, Lire 25,000 M including the award to the 
Company of an important contract by the 
Italian Air Force to develop and produce 
missile systems. 

Significant orders were received in the field 
of Air Traffic Control Systems, Commercial 
Data Handling, Space Programmes and 
Tracking and Instrumental Radars. 


The good position in foreign markets, which 
absorbed 80% of the total sales volume 
during 1967 was emphasized. 

Investment in new fixed assets amounted to 
It. Lire 880 M. Major capital expenditures 
are related to new facilities at the Naples 
plant, in order to properly provide for the 
growing manufacturing activity. Significant 
expenses were also incurred for R & D 
equipment at the Rome plant. 

During 1967 Research and Development 
activity continued in Company-sponsored 
projects to which'Selenia has always devoted 
great efforts. 

The number of employees at the end of the 
year was 2,139 with an increase of 3% in 
respect to the preceding year. 

The Balance Sheet at December 31, 1967 
shows the following main items : 

— Fixed assets (property, plants and equip¬ 
ments) It. Lire 8,338 M with accumulated 
depreciation of It. Lire 4,373 M. 

— Current assets (receivables, stocks and 
work in process excluding prepayments 
from customers) It. Lire 22,434 M. 

— Investments It. Lire 213 M. 

— Other costs to be amortized It. Lire 
428 M. 

— Staff retirement funds It. Lire 1,934 M. 


— Long term liabilities It. Lire 2,833 M. 

— Current liabilities It. Lire 17,773 M. 

— Capital stock It. Lire 4,500 M. 

The Income Statement shows a gross income 
of It. Lire 1,807 M plus non-operating 
income of It. Lire 2 M, reduced by cost for 
depreciation, interest and tax expense, loss 
on monetary devaluation totalling to It. Lire 
1,697 M. Net income is therefore It. Lire 
112M. 


The Board of Directors of Selenia is now 
composed of : 

— President Adm. Francesco Ruta 

— Managing Director Prof. Carlo Calosi 

— General Director Dott. Leone MuStacchi 

— Directors : Dott, Ing. Riccardo 

Baldini 

Mr John D. Clare 
Prof. Giuseppe 
Gabrielli 

Dott Salvatore Mfegrl 
Aw. Giorgio Tupini 

Avv. Giorgio Tupini, who is also in charge 
of President of Finmeccanica, one of the 
stock holders of Selenia, has substituted 
Dr Ing. Eraldo Fidanza. 




REDLAND 

Limited 


Highlights from the Statement by the Chairmen >, Mr. A. F. F. Young , 
O.B.E.. T.O., F.C.A., for the year ended31 at March, 1968. 

The past financial year.was one of steady advance in efficiency and 
profitability at home, and rapid expansion of our overseas interests, 
which now contribute over 30% of the total Group profits. 

It has been a year of record profits. The net profit of over £6£ 
million was anticipated in the forecast made at the time of our un¬ 
successful bid for Hall & Ham River Ltd in October last. For the first 
time in our history, the trading profit and investment Income of the 
Group together exceeded £10 million and the gross profit amounted 
to £6,454,288. 

The Board recommend a final ordinary dividend of 10% making 
18^% the full year, the highest rate we are permitted by the 
Government to pay. 

The process of redeployment of assets is continuing and has 
resulted in the accumulation of large cash resources, part of which 
are being used for capital expenditure in more profitable directions, 
and the remainder retained for further acquisitions as and when the 
opportunities erise. 

Future Prospects: The profits of the Group earned in the United 
Kingdom for the first three months of the current year erf below those 
for the corresponding period lest year, but the continuing expansion 
of our overseas business should adequately take care of any short¬ 
term decline in activity, at home, while long-term plans maturing in 
the fertile minds of opr younger Directors give great confidence for 
the futpre prosperity of fheCompany. 

Cv&tei of theRepbrtere obtainable from the Secretary. Redfend 
Hoorn Rotgate, Surrey. 
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THE 


PAINTON fie COMPANY 

(Manufacturers of Electronic Components) 

RECORD RESULTS: MORE RAPID PROGRESS ANTICIPATED 


The 32nd Annual General Meeting will be held 
on October 7 in Northampton. The following is an 
extract from the circulated statement of the Chair¬ 
man, Mr. C. M. Benham, B.Sc., A.C.G.I., 

F.I.E.E. : 

The year under review has been one in which your 
Company's financial results have been greatly affected 
by Government policy and legislation. Nevertheless, 
Group turnover at £3,123,000 and Croup Net Profit 
before taxation at £480,000 (£466,000 last year) are 
both record figures, despite the fact that our two 
young U.K. subsidiaries were trading at a loss. Your 
Directors recommend a final dividend of iaj%, 
making a total of 222 Vo for the year. 

REVIEW OF ACTIVITIES 

In the early part of the year the general back¬ 
ground of the Industry contained many uncertainties, 
and customers tended to hold back on placing orders. 
Later, however, conditions improved and we finished 
the year with an order hook which was an all time 
record. The development and design sections have 
been working on new components, some specific to 
customers’ requirements, and others to meet the 
general needs of the market. Much of this a» tivity 
will lead to increasing sales in the current and 
subsequent years. 


Elcovn (Northampton) Ltd. As a result of the 
production and sales of the new range of audio 
equipment, Elcom has started to move in the right 
direction, and traded at only a very small loss during 
the year under review. 

Electroprints Ltd. The technical development of 
the product and the development of the market have 
both been slower than was originally anticipated. A 
great deal of work has been done in clearing the 
technical problems, and much progress has been 
made. I am convinced that our confidence in the 
future of this business is not misplaced. 

Exports and Overseas Subsidiaries. The value of 
the goods directly exported at £257,000 (9.2Vo) 
represents an increase of some 20% over the previous 
year’s figure. Tt is estimated that of our total sales 
in the United Kingdom, at least 35 is ultimately 
exported in equipment, so that our total export 
performance is in excess of 40Vi,. 

PROSPECTS 

The past year brought with it many difficulties, 
but m spite of them your Company has succeeded 
in improving its position. With the more optimistic 
sentiment and the greater business confidence which 
is developing I feel we can look forward to a period 
of more rapid progress. 


KINGSTHORPE 



NORTHAMPTON 


Industrial 
Profits and 
Assets 


Every quarter The Economist provides a 
unique service - an analysis of the 
balance sheets and profit and loss 
accounts of companies received during 
that quarter. 

Our Industrial Profits and Assets 
service is widely used by Government 
departments, economists, stockbrokers 
and other investment advisers, 
companies and investment institutions 
because it is 

Up to date - sent out within a month 
of the end of a quarter 

Comprehensive - about 2,000 
companies are analysed in the course 
of a year 

Thorough - showing separately each 
item in the balance sheet and profit 
and loss account 

Sectionalieed - under clearly 
distinctive industrial headings \ 

An annual subscription (four quarters) 
costs £4.0 0. A single copy £1.1.0. 

A list of companies analysed is also 
available for £1 p.a. All prices include 
airmail postage to any part of the 
world. The issue of Industrial Profits 
and Aseste covering the period 
April-June 1968 may be 
obtained from 

Pubftc^tions Department 
The ( £colnomi•| ,, 

25 St. JameeVStreet London SW 1 


T * u ff ho T 


01-#30 5186 


PECHINEY-SAINT-GOBAIN 

FRANCE 

After deduction of Frs. 94,355,188 for depreciation as against 
Frs. 83,828,734, and of Frs. 34,025,449 for non-operating or 
exceptional provisions against Frs. 24,544,107, the accounts for 
the business year 1967 closed with a net profit of Frs. 12,170,022 
as against Frs. 11,699,732. 

A total of Frs. 10,587,253 (including tax) has been distributed 
to shareholders. 

In the balance sheet at December 31, 1967, which totalled 
Frs. 1,764m. as against Frs. 1,740m. at the end of 1966, securities 
realisable at short notice or liquid assets totalled Frs. 434m. 
as against Frs. 411m., and trading assets amounted to Frs. 237111. 
as against Frs. 231m. On the liabilities side on the other hand 
short-term debts dropped from Frs. 501m. to Frs. 493m. 

The Company’s net position is thus shown to be Frs. 624m. 
as against Frs. 654m., with' transfer premiums falling from 
Frs. 346m. to Frs. 316m. Provisions reached Frs. 6m. as against 
Frs. 9m. and long-term and medium-term debts totalled Frs. 627m. 
as against Frs. 563m. 

On the assets side gross fixed assets are shown at Frs. 1,732m. 
as, against Frs. 1,617m.; after depreciation this item shows a 
total of Frs. 706m. as against Frs. 673m., with plant and machinery 
at Frs. 369111. as against Frs. 368m. after depreciation of Frs. 565m. 
as against Frs. 510m., and buildings at Frs. 186111. as against 
Frs. 173m. after depreciation of Frs. 306m. as against Frs. 287m. 

Other fixed assets fell from Frs. 414111. to Frs. 378111, with 
loans and bills for more than a year at Frs. 89m. as against 
Frs. 92m. and trade investments at Frs. 282m. as against Frs. 314m. 
after provisions and depreciation of Frs. 149m. as against 
Frs. 133m. f 

The principal items of French securities are 59,668 shares of 
Ethylene Plastiquc for Frs. 39.98m. ; 458^467 shares of Fabriquc 
de Produits Ghimiques de Mulhoilse (Frs. 22.67m.) ; 159,689 
shares of Cic Rousselot (Frs. 19.67m.) ; 174,1285 shares of 
Aquitaine Chimie (Frs. 17.42m,,) ; 279,083 shares of Melle-Bezons 
(Frs. 17.08m.) ; 81,225 shares of Pechiney-Progil (Frs. 16,24m.) ; 
124,992 shares of Plastichimic (Frs. 19,49m.) ; 44,995 share! of 
Armopig (Frs. 8.99m.) ; 80,994 shares of Soci6t£ IncJustrieHc des 
Silicones “ SISS ” (Frs. 8.15m.) ; 67,614 shares of Fertilisants de 
1 'Ouest. Holdings in property companies are valued at,Frs. 11.13m. 
and those in foreign companies' at Frs. 55.78m. 
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B. ELLIOTT & 
COMPANY 
LIMITED 

The forty-seventh Annual 
General Meeting was held on 16th 
September. Mr. J. Frye, Chair¬ 
man, said : I am pleased to 
report that the trading surplus 
of the Group has again increased 
over last year in spite of diffi¬ 
cult trading conditions. This 
surplus amounted to £1,994,000 
as compared with £1,937,000 last 
year. Net Profits after taxation 
amounted to £518,000 as com¬ 
pared with £483,000. In addition 
a surplus of £307,000 has been 
credited to Capital Reserve. Pro¬ 
fits before taxation show a slight 
reduction. Principal factors under¬ 
lying this arc an increase of 
£119,000 in depreciation, and an 
increase of £255,000 in interest 
charges, these being partially off¬ 
set by a profit fii £132,000 arising 
from devaluation. The final distri¬ 
butable profit shows an increase of 
£35,000. 

The Directors propose a final 
dividend of 13}% making 23^% 
for the year. Total dividends 
absorb £469,061 against 
£460,161. 

Dealing with our subsidiaries, 
the Elliott Machine Tool Group’s 
new range of machines has been 
well received and the Order Book 
is satisfactory, although costs of 
reorganisation have reduced pro¬ 
fits in this group. I am confident 
that in the coming year higher 
production will result in increased 
profits. In spite of devaluation 
our importing subsidiaries have 
shown satisfactory progress. The 
new products introduced by the 
Butler Machine Tool Co. Ltd. 
reduced its losses and by the end 
of the current year this company 
should be trading on a profitable 
basis. Our overseas interests again 
expanded. 

Over the past five years the 
Group has pursued a policy of 
rapid expansion which has resulted 
in an increase in gross turnover 
from £8ni to £28m and in net sales 
to external customers from £6m 
to £2im. Although heavy costs 
of reorganisation and re-equip¬ 
ment have prevented profits from 
growing in the same proportion, I 
feel that the bulk of this expendi¬ 
ture is now behind us and that 
we can expect to feel the benefit 
of this expansion, given reasonable 
trading conditions, in substantially 
increased profits over the next few 
years. Our profitability, however, 
depends very largely on the 
general economic climate, and 
the recent wave of industrial dis¬ 
turbances together with the (diffi¬ 
culties affecting the, monetary 
policies of major trading curren¬ 
cies could, if continued; seriously 
affect the country's already 
delicate economic condition and 
adversely affect the Group’6 pYos- 
pects. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EUROFINANCE 

Investment end financial consultants, sponsored by group of 
leading European and North American banks, invites 
applications from : 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 


to carry out a large variety of practical research tasks, e.g., 
forecasts of business conditions in European countries, industry 
studies, market projections. Requirements: minimum 5 years' 
experience, preferably well rounded, ability to conceive and 
execute projects independently, drafting facility in English or 
French, and fluency in the other language. 

Salary range: around £5,000 p.a., depending on qualifications. 
Detailed curriculum vitae should accompany hand-written reply, 
addressed to: 

Direction du Personnel 
EUROFINANCE 
9 avenue Hoche, Paris 8e 


INVESTMENT RESEARCH 

Progressive firm of stockbrokers, with a reputation for 
research work of a high standard, require another invest¬ 
ment analyst or trainee analyst for their small but expanding 
research team. 

The work will offer wide scope for personal initiative, 
include visiting senior executives in industry and writing 
sophisticated company and industry reports. Applicants should 
be in their mid-twenties, preferably of graduate status with 
some research experience, but a particular aptitude for this 
type of work is more important. Starting salary according to 
merit up to £2,500 p.a. Write in strict confidence to Box 2237. 


MARKETING 

EXECUTIVE 

IDH, a member of the International Publishing Corporation is 
developing several new services which will revolutionise the fast 
expanding field of automatic information handling and publishing. 
We require a top cSlibre marketing man who wants to be in at the, 
Start of this exciting new industry. 

JOB: To develop and implement co-ordinated policies for both 
consumer and commercial markets for a series of hew 
services soon to be launched. 

SALARY: Up to C2.700 per annum, plus fringe benefits. 

AGE RANGE: 24-30 preferred. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Two or three years successful experience in 
analytical marketing, perhaps in a consultancy 
agency. 

Applications in writing please, giving a resume of experience to me: 
Val Lewthwalte, 

INTERNATIONAL DATA HIGHWAYS LTD., 

146 Clerkenwell Road, 

London, EC1. 


NEW ZEALAND 

University of Canterbury 
Christchurch 

Senior Lecturers or Lecturers in 
Political Science 

Application:! are invited for two positions, 
purlirulatly from persons whose 
qualifications are in International 
lielations, with special reference to South 
East Asia, and In Organisational Theory, 
Public AdmlnisMution and Local 
Government Applicants with qualifications 
In related fields especially those with 
special interests in Australian Politics would 
also be welcome 

The salary Is $NZ3.000 to 8NZ5.400 per 
annum subject to n bar at $NZ4 400. 
commencing snlarv being in accordance 
with qualifications and experience (The 
designation " Senior Lecturer " is used in 
denote members of stuff who are nt present 
above the SNZ4.40O bar) 

Approved fares to Christchurch will be 
allowed fur an appointee und his 
dependent family, together with uctuul 
removal expenses within specified limits 



ACCOUNTANT 



F this II to the method of application should be 
II obtnlned from the Association ol 
ing to J| Commonwealth Universities (Brunch 
2237 II Office). Marlborough House, Pull Mall, 

* ■ II London, SWi 

Basal A pplications close on Oc tober 31 . 196$ 

A career overseas with the 
BURMAH-CASTROL GROUP 
The Burmah-Castrol Group, world leaders in the 
lubrication and fuel oil fields is following a 
programme of expansion. To meet this growth 
an excellent opportunity has arisen for a man 
aged 30-40 years of age, with professional 
Accounting or Secretarial qualifications as 
Chief Accountant at our South East Asia Head¬ 
quarters in Singapore. Applicants, who must 
hold Singapore citizenship should have exten¬ 
sive experience in commercial accountancy at a 
senior level. The successful applicant will be 
responsible to the General Manager for the 
entire accounting function of the division, 
including the development and expansion of 
existing systems of budgetary control, costing, 
forecasting and profitability studies. He will also 
be responsible for the financial control of the 
South East Asia, Singapore and Malaysia 
branches. Salary and other benefits will be in 
keeping with the status of this permanent and 
senior position. Free passage will be provided 
from the U.K. to Singapore after a period of 
familiarisation in the U.K. 


AMileants ghould write, giving full detail* 
ef ege f aiipUltloatlena end expeHenoe, 
VuPtlnt.rdt.DBH/itgip: 


bAtTROL LIMIT!*, 

OgetfPt Hpupg* 

. daiyiMli HdawL LendpivUMAM, 




University of Birmingham 

FACULTY OF COMMENCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE 

Department 0/Economic and 
Social Historit 

Applications invited front rad mites with 
uppi update honours lot RESEARCH 
ASS1STANTKHIP tenable pielerablv tiom 
October 1. ItillS Possible leiMHlrutmn Ini' 
lughT degree. Suhin uinge i.570*t''H)0 
Applications (3 tuples) quoting reference 
C Nl»)/E and naming two releiees as a,ion 
us p.isx.bh lo Assistant Registiui (C). 
UnlverMty of HirmtiiKhuni. PO. Box Jti.l, 
Birmingham. 13. fiont whom turthei 
particulars and application lornix niuv be 
obtulned 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

Department of Management 
Studies 

Esmee Fairbairn Chair 
of Finance and 
Investment 

Applications are invited tor the 
newly established Esmee Fail bairn 
Chair of Finance and Investment. 

The Professor will be expected 
to play an active purt in the 
development of the Graduate 
Business Centre of the University. 1 

Salaiy in the range ot £3.570 to 
£4,900 per annum, plus a London 
allowance of £100 per annum. 

Superannuation in accordance 
with the provisions of the F8SU 

Further information and applica¬ 
tion may be obtained lrom the 
Academic Registrar, The city 
University. St, John Street. 
London, DCl. 


UNIVERSITY OIF BRISTOL. Applications 
are Invited for the vacant post 01 
Lecturer Grade II in Economics. Initial . 
salary within the range £1.470-£2,180 per 
annum with superannuation Candidates 
rhuuld have a special interest in labour 
economics or In some other branch uf 
applied economics. Further particulars may 
be had from the Registrar, University 
Senate House. Bristol. BS8 1TH to whom 
applications should be sent by October 8, 
1988. 

University College of 
Rhodesia 

Applications are Invited from suitably 
qualified candidates for appointment as 
Lecturer in ACCOUNTING within the 
Department of Economics. Preference 
given to candidates with academic 
training and experience. Salary icalea <811 
Salaries are in Rhodesian Currency- 
present exchange rale £8 Rhodesian—£7 
Sterling) Scnloi Lecturer £2.520-£3.480 p.a. 
Lecturer Oracle I £2.258-£2.640 p.a. 

Grade II Cl.740-£2,180 p.a. Family , 
passages Installation loan. Sabbatical pud 
triennial visits with travel allowance. 
Superannuation and medical aid schemed. 

tt ery iSTtu? feur* 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Applications art invited for tha appointment of an Economist in the 
Economics and Forecasting Section at Millbank 

Tha main duties of the Section are to prepare short and tong term 
forecasts of the requirements of electricity The Section also 
undertakes research into forecasting methods, prepares forecasts 
of national economic development and provides an economic 
advisory service covering a wide range of the commercial and 
technical aspects of the Electricity Supply Industry s work 

The work will appeal to a person with a good degree in Economics 
who is numerate and has had a few years post graduate experience 
in research, industry or commerce Graduates other than in 
Economics with appropriate experience and interest would be 
considered 

Salary within range £2,220 - £2.756 

Applications giving details of age qualifications experience 
present position and salary together with the names of two 
referees at least one as to employment should be forwarded to 
Mr C M del Byrde, Assistant Secretary, The Electricity 
Council 30 Millbank. London, 8W1, as soon as possible 
Please quote Ref El 20/68 

THE ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 


Transport Planning 

STATISTICIANS AND ECONOMISTS 

Ministry of Transport 

Tha Ministry of Transport has vacancies for Statstinans Assistant Statisticians 
Economic Advisors and Economic Assistants 

THE DIRECTORATE OP STATISTICS Is rtsponsibla for ths collection analysis 
and prastntatlon of statistical data and for advising on tha significance of tha 
information for tho formulation of policy on all aspsets of Inland transport Ona 
Division daaia with tho statistics of passenger travel road axpandlturt, traffic motor 
vthiclas and road accidents Hors nsw surveys and tachniquas ars currently being 
developed to measure and pradict pnvato vshiclo ownsrship and tho demand for 
urban and Intsr-urbon travel by ail modes of transport Tho other Division is 
concerned with otatistlcs of freight transport by road and rail planning and 
conducting survoys of tho transport of goods by road and of other aspects of 
Inland freight transport studios of tho generation of freight traffic by Industries 
and by tha ports and with tho development and application of forecasting techniques 
for various purposes. Including tha assessment of traffic prospects in relation to 
railway Investment projects and ths Channel Tunnel Two computers will shortly 
ba Installed by tho Ministry and will be available for tho improvement and more 
extensive analysis of statistical data 

Successful candidates might be posted to either Division with previous experience 
and Interests being taken Into account 

THE DIRECTORATE OP ECONOMIC PLANNING Is responsible for all 
economic research and advice within tho Ministry All msmbsrs of tha Directorate 
work closely with tho Ministry s administrative divisions often m multi disciplinary 
teams Tha Directorate Is divided Into four Dlvislont—Urban General Highways 
and Ports, Rail and Nationalised Industries Candidates Should have an interest 
In ona of those fields 

GENERAL INFORMATION 

QUALIFICATIONS 

STATISTICIANS Wide statistical experience and profsrably an honours degree 
(or Dip Teeh ) or a higher degree in statistics mathematics economics or 
other subjects involving formal training in statistics Candidates without formal quali 
flcatione Put able to show evidence of valuable relevant experience and command 
of advanced statistical tachniquas may ba considered Special knowledge or axptr 
lence of industry generating large quantitiss of freight traffic (eg fuel and Iron 
and steal) would bo useful, but not essential Lower age limit 28 

ASSISTANT STATISTICIANS First or second class honours degree (or Dip 
Tech ) In statistics mathematics economics or othor subject involving formal 
training in statistics or a higher degree involving formal training or work in 
statistics or a postgraduate unlvarslty certificate or diploma in statistics or first 
or second class honours dogrto (or Dip Tech ) together with a pass in ths 
examination for tho Diploma (or tho Advanced Diploma) In Mathematics (Tech 
nology) of Mathematical Association (statistical opt ona) or pants in Peru III 
and IV of examination for Aseociatethlp of Institute of Statisticians Lower age 
limit 20 

ECONOMIC ADVISERS Normally a first or second class honours dagrst 
or postgraduate degree, in economics or closely related subject together with 
experience In a responsible economic or operational research post An operational 
research or other mathematical qualification topothar with experience In one or 
more of tho following DCF techniques of mvastmant appraisal econometrics 
economics of scientific rastarbh and modeLbulldlng, would ba an advantage Lower 
age limit 28 

ECONOMIC ASSISTANTS First or second class honours dogrsa or post 
graduate degree, in economics or eioaely related subject Mathematical aptitude 
rtaoarch experience or a postgraduate degree would bo an advantage Lower ago 
limit 20 

SALARY RANGE 

Statisticians and Economic Advisors £2 531 to £3 440 (inner London) £2 000 to 
£3,380 (tnnor London) from January 1, 1909 „Assistant Statisticians and Economic 
Aaolstants £1110 to £1 809 (Inner London) £l 143 to £1 BOS (Inner London) from 
January 1, 1909 Special additional allowance of £137 after two years satisfactory 
aervlee 

Starting salary could bo above tho minimum, depending On qualifications and 
experience 

Tha posts are far temporary officers but there ard good prospects of perm 
anfingy and promotion Superannuation arrangements unogr FSSU 
.JkRPUCATIQN FORMS are available front EauWlabmant Staffing Division 
MM Iffiyy of Transport. St Christopher House, London, SKI (Telephone 01 928 7999 
mention 3063) • 



Power System 
Economics 

We are seeking to recruit Engineers, Economists or Mathe¬ 
maticians for posts in the System Economics Section of our 
Headquarters' Planning Department The Section is responsible 
for making assessments of the future pattern pf operating costs 
of the electricity generation system of England and Wales and 
has developed a wide range of simulation end optimisation 
techniques aimed at the analysis of fuel requirements and 
investment opportunities The work embraces the field of date- 
processing, model-building and mathematical optimisation 
together with the application of discounted cash flow 
techniques 

A vacancy exists at each of three levels Applicants for the 
senior post should be honours graduates with several years’ 
experience in engineering, economics or in operational research 
The successful candidate will be expected to assume respon¬ 
sibility for the application of the latest mathematical techniques 
and computer technology to several aspects of the work 
Candidates for the other posts should hstfe a degree or 
qualifications leading to Corpoiate Membership of an Engineer¬ 
ing Institution, or equivalent They will have responsibility 
for smaller areas of work in either the development of new 
methods or the application of existing ones 
• Salary in ranges rising to maxima of £2,440, £2,930 and 
£3,330 p.a. Inc., according to qualifications. 

Applications stating full relevant details and present salary 
to N Berryman, Personnel Officer (Headquarters), Sudbury 
House, 15 Newgate Street, London EC1, by October 1, 1968. 
Quote Ref E/311 

CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATOR BOARD 


For further announcements 
see pages 5,107 to 111 


Agricultural 

Economist 

Ministry of Agriculture 
Fisheries and Food 


Applications ere Invited from men pr wqttten aged at 
least 28 for at toast on* post in London m Pmoipal 
Agmultural Eoommiil, to investigate i«#gMhic aspects 
of policy and development, including studies of agriduL 
turn find horticultural support, mtematipngl trade* 
marketing and distribution of food, and business magggP* 
ment in agriculture and hcfticultuw. 

QUALIFICATIONS: Tim or eocend class honours degree 

saagyy■ 

the wnSSSLmflomW n lcs waenrtal Ctntt- 

datei without tho fpSm quMmstldm any apply « 
they hero «cceptk*i#ny votnhie expeSaoa,, 

SALARY: hMM to oMm foot 

WRITE to Civil Soriito Coonrin&MV d Savile Row, 
London, W1X 2AA, for application form, quoting 
6853/08. fitting data October 9, 1968. Candidate* who 
have already applied should not do ao again. 
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University of Zambia 


Application* art lnvltod tor post of (a) 
ProfoMor. (b) Senior Lecturer or (c) 
Lecturer In ECONOMICS. Salary loalec 


(including contract addition for non- 

U/M atari Inc). Family panacea ; various 
allowances ; olennlal overseas leave 
superannuation and medical aid schemes. 
Detailed applications (6 copies) naming 3 
referees by October 31. lMs, to Inter- 
Unlverslty Council. 33 Bedford Place. 
London. WC1, from whom particulars are 
available. 


The University of 
Manchester 

MANCHESTER, 13. 

Assistant Lecturer in 
Government 

Applications Invited for this post 
wnloh Is offered without record to 
special field of interest. Salary 
ranae p.a.: £1,108 to £1.340 

PBSu. Overseas candidates may 
apply by airmail letter In first 
Instance, giving three referees. 
Particulars and application forms 
(returnable by October and) 
obtainable from the Registrar. 
Quote ref. 105/0B/B. 


University of Malaya 

FACULTY OP ECONOMICS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 

Chair in Accounting 
Chair in Analytical Economics 

Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned Chairs. 

There are no Departments In the 
Faculty and the programme of teaching Is 
organised on an Integrated basis among 
seven divisions: Accounting Division. 
Analytical Economics Division, Applied 
Economics Division. Business Administration 
Division, Public Administration Division, 
Rural Development Division and Statistics 
Division. 

The Professor of Accounting will be 
expected to organise courses for under¬ 
graduates specialising In Accounting as 
well as others who will select accounting 
courses as optional subjects In all three 
years of the undergraduate programme. 

The candidate will be expected to develop 
favourable relations with professional 
accounting bodies In Malaysia. Post¬ 
graduate training programmes are 
contemplated. Opportunities for research 
are substantial. Considerable attention has 
been given to the building up of local 
case studies tor teaching programmes. 
Candidates must have recognised 
professional qualifications In accounting 
and appropriate academic Qualifications 
such ss B.Com. or B.8c. Econ. Not less 
than ten years of professional or teaching 
experience would be an addld advantage. 

The Professor of Analytical Econqmlcs 
will be expected to organise courses in the 
field of Micro-Economics at Intermediate 
and advanced levels. Candidates should 
have high academic qualifications and wide 
experience In teaching and resarch. 
Candidates would be expected to have a 
grounding In the mathematical bases of 
theoretical econqmlcs sndbe competent to 
do research In thlq field. They would also 
be expected to have at least ten years of 
teaching experience. Qualifications M 
mathematics would be an added 
advantage. 

EMOLUMENTS : (Approximate sterling 
equivalents at current exohange rates) 

*** (a) salary .-.Than is a range of basic 
salaries, to a point on which a 
Professor Is appointed, depending on 
hla qualifications and experience. 

These are : £2.113. £3 .WO, £3.077. 

£3.178, £3.373. £3.370. 1 *3,4081* annum. 

In addition the following allowances are 
Variable Allowance : Minimum 

annum. (In exceptional cases an in¬ 
ducement allowance exceeding this 
amount may M .granted). 

jsssasi^v- 

PROVIDENT FUND : Blair member 
contributes 0% and WntversUy 1570 of , 
basic salary. 

fonnTare obl^S^f^W Amamsi™ 

The closing date for the receipt of, . , 
applications In London and KuXHtLatapur 
M Qctobefi lff. iff*.. ,, 


City Merchant Bank requires 
a Foreign Exchange Man aged 
18-25. Banking background 
and language(a) preferable 
and flair for figures essential.. 
Prospects are a well remuner¬ 
ated and stimulating clerical 
job and possibility of an even 
better paid demanding job in 
the Dealing Department, if 
potential is there. Write giving 
defails of education and career 
to date to the Staff Manager, 
Wm. Brandt's Sons 4 Co. 
Ltd., 36 Fenchurch Street, 
London, EC3. 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 

iplicrtlong orb lnvltod from sppropriatoly qualified and experienced 
ndidatet (of tha Jawlsh faith) for the sppointmont of 

SENIOR WELFARE OFFICER 


The successful applicant will be required to load a tgam of Wolfaro 
Officers engaged tn social casework for lamilieg end uld peopla. Salary 
scala £1,400 x £76(6) to £1.860 par annum plus an additional allowanca 
to the holder of-an approved professional qualification. 

Excellent pension arrangements which include provision for transfer from 
and to other approved achemei. 

The Welfare services provided by the Board are entering a new end 
exciting btage of development whieh offers a stimulating environment for 
candidates with initiative, energy and progressive ideas. Applications 
with full details to Chief Welfare Officer. Jewish Welfare Board, Lionel 
Cohen House, 74a Charlotte Street, London, W1 


BARCLAYS BANK 
D.C.O. 


ECONOMIST 


£ 3 , 000 -£ 4,000 


Barclays Bank D.C.O. requires an Economist for its Head Office 
in the City of London. His duties will include: 

The analysis of the economic situation and future prospects 
of overseas countries in which the Bank is established. 

The preparation of clear and concise reports, development 
plans, and assessments of the viability of particular projects 
in respect of the above. 

Assistance in the preparation of feasibility studies. 

The writing of articles for Bank publications and for the Press. 

The requirements for the appointment are: 

• A good Economics degree. 

B Age between 30 and 40 years. 

• Mobility—must be prepared to travel extensively both at 
home and abroad. 

Salary will be negotiable between £3,000 and £4,000 a year. 
Initial contract is for three years with opportunity of permanent 
pensionable appointment. 

Please apply to us. the Bank’s advisers, for an Application Form, 
quoting reference E/2697/E on both envelope and letter. No 
information will be disclosed to our Client without permission. 

URWICK, ORR & PARTNERS LTD., 

Personnel Selection Division, 

40 Broadway, London SW1. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH STAFF 

TRANSPORT AND 
AL 

PLANNING 


The Economist Intolllgonca Unit Ltd., tho intarnatlpnsf raaoarch and 
consultancy organisation, la bsing increasingly abksd to undertaka 
the economic evaluation of mojor transport and other physical 
planning protects abroad. To assist m the continuous improvement 
of its techniques of analysis, the EIU therefore proposes to create a 
small O R. group to work on . 

Simulated cost-benefit model* of ports end airports (the EIU already . 
hee a working model of a port J 

Mathematical models' tor forecasting trothc 
Programmes tor choosing optimum road improvements 
Henning models. 

Successful applicants will be expected to develop end apply O.R. 
techniques while working in conjunction with economists, geographers, 
planners and engineers. They would co-operate i|ykh the ElU’s 
statistical advisory service, e small group of highly qualified 
statisticians end mathematicians, who are currently ‘installing a terminal 
to allow connection to the various computer time sharing aervicee 
now coming into operation. 

Applicants should be between 26 and 38 end should have had eeyeral 
years practical experience. They must be prepared to travel abroad 
for short visits of a few weeks at wall as for longer periods whan 
wtvta and families may accompany them. 

Salary will hie commanourate with cualffteetions and practical 
experience. 

Please apply, in confidence, to the Research Director, Industrial and 
Financial Dlviaien, The laonomjtt Intelligence Unit Ltd.. 27 St. James’s 
Place. London, SWft, / 
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APPOINTMENTS 


PETERBOROUGH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Secretary 

to the Corporation 


Peterborough is to be substantially expanded under the New 
Towns Act 1965 to provide housing and employment for 
people now living in London. The designated area of the 
New Town includes the City of Peterborough, the Urban 
District of Old Fletton. and large parts of the rural districts 
of Peterborough and Norman Cross. The present population 
of the designated area is 80,000 and the aim is to double 
this by the early 1980s, with a commensurate increase in 
industrial and commercial employment. 

Applications are invited for the post of SECRETARY to the 
Corporation whose duties will be to provide a complete 
secretarial service to the Corporation and its committees, 
and to be responsible to the General Manager for admini¬ 
stration and personnel services. 

Candidates must be good organisers with wide administra¬ 
tive and executive experience in responsible positions. 
They must also be capable of clear and concise writing. An 
academic or professional qualification would be an advantage. 

Salary will be within the range £2,980 to £3,350 per annum. 
Contributory superannuation scheme. Removal expenses will 
be paid. 

Applications stating age; qualifications; experience, including 
past and present appointments and salary; with the names 
of two referees by October 1 1968 to: 

THE GENERAL MANAGER. 

PETERBOROUGH DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

172 PARK ROAD. PETERBOROUGH 


For further announcements 
see pages 
S, 107 to 111 


R 


CHIEF ACCOUNTANT 


Applications are invited from young qualified accountants for 
the above position in one of our major subsidiaries. This 
Company manufactures equipment and provides services for the 
Film and T.V. Industries and has overseas subsidiaries of its 
own. 

The position will be based in N.W. London, but some travel 
may be involved in the U.K. The successful applicant will 
probably have had previous industrial experience. 

Commencing salary negotiable in the region £9,500 p.a. 
according to experience. Pension and life assurance schemes. 

Please write, giving details of age, career to date, and present 
salary to 

Group Accountant, 

HUMPRHIES HOLDINGS LTD* 

111 Wan**? Sum* London W1V4JA. 


ECONOMIC CONSULTANTS LTD. 

6 Good Economists 
Wanted! 

Increasing k Is now leading to a further major expansion, and we 
should like to take on alx more economists of real ability- (previous 
applicants who fully met the qualifications below are welcome to reapply.) 

Our work consists of :— 

(a) Industrial studies (manufacturing, distribution and servloe Industries): 
new capital projects, market studies, diversification, corporate planning, 
etc., backed by market research. 

(b) regional and urban development : demography, employment, manufac¬ 
turing, retail distribution, other services, offloes and other town-oentre 
functions, recreation, overall costing exercises, and many other 
questions. 

(c) Industrial complex studies : manufacturing inter-relationships, service 
and Infrastructure requirements, labour skills and training, technology 
change. 

(d) transport studies : land, sea and air, goods and passenger, economic 
appraisals of ports and highway developments. 

Our previous work was mostly in the UK hut we now have some leTge and 
interesting jobs overseas. ^ 

We have vacancies for economists at various levels, but for the younger 
group we prefer people who have had at least a year’s experience since 
graduating. There is no age bar, except that older people should recently 
have undertaken some eerlous economic research. 

Qualifications t a First or Good Second In economics or closely related 
subject ; mathematlcal/statlatical knowledge is an advantage. For senior 
posts, we expect at least 6 years’ experience of economic research, but not 
necessarily In the fields detailed above : Indeed, much of thin work is 
relatively new and rapidly developing. Above all, we want people who are 
'* research-minded,” of considerable ability, and capable of making original 
contributions. 

Work preferences : there are opportunities for specialisation In preferred 
fields, e.g, demography and transport. But we hope most people will widen 
their experience with us. 

Starting salary : junior In the range £1,900 to £2,000 : senior by negotia¬ 
tion. Full non-contrlbutory superannuation and Insurance. 

Please write to W. F. Luttrell, Managing Director, Economic Consultants 
Limited, 2 Howard Street, London, WC2, enclosing full details of age, 
education, qualifications and experience, with the names of two referees 
(for the younger applicants, one of these should be from hla or her 
university). 


International Wool 
Secretariat 

Market Research 

The interactional Wool Secretariat has 
vacancies lor throe market researcher* 
at Wool House, London, S.W.l. 

The World Headquarter Industrial Market 
Reasearch Manager requires a Research 
Officer and Research Assistant to work 
on international surveys In the textile 
field, e.g. fibre usage. 

The Retearch Officer, probably a graduate, 
may be male or female and will 
have had substantial experience In market 
research, preferably industrial. Knowledge 
of the textile industry and one or more 
European language would be advantageous 


l 


The Research assistant appointed win 
probably be female, either a recent graduate 
or non-graduate with a few years’ 
appropriate experience. 

The VK Branch Market Research 
Manager is looking for an assistant to 
work mainly on consumer research, but 
including industry statistics. The man 
or woman appointed will probably have 
at least a years experience In market 
research. 

Attractive salaries will be offered, depending 
on age and experience with excellent 
prospects for advancement, 
write (or telephone), summarising 
qualifications, experience and present salary, 
to—Tarry Ooram. industrial Market 
Research Manager, international _Wool 
Secretariat, Wool House, Carlton Gardens. 
London, S.W.l. Telephone 01-030 7300. 


COMPANY ANNOUNCEMENT 


ARABIAN GULF 

6IIUF TRADING AND MARITIME ESTABLISHMENT 

Wish to announcB the opening of their office in 
DUBAI, TRUCIAL STATES, ARABIAN GULF 
This is in addition to the existing office In 
KUWAIT 

A further office in ABU 0HABI will be opened early 1989. 
Mr. Brian Fay will take up the appointment at Resident Manager 
with effect from October 10 to join the resident partner 
Abdul Rftis Hessen Saadi. 

COMFANM REQUIRING ACTIVE 


SHOULD 


as 


I IN THE AREA 
FIRST INSTANCE 


Gulf trading A Maritime Establishment, 
Ctwndos Home, Palmer Street, 
Uftdoa S.W.l. 

TeLMH-222 3304. 
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III 


APPOINTMENT 

REQUIRED 


FRENCHMAN, aged 24 with Law 
quallflcatlonn, diploma In Economics and 
Finance from the Institute of Political 
Studies (Paris) and studying Accountancy, 
seeks to continue his accountancy course 
wl 
a 

Horn abroad 

jean Blbas, 23 Rue des Volantalies 
pails 15 


:h an English Chartered Accountant, 
trustee (Fiduciary) either English 0 


PERSONAL 


Mind waiting Just 7 days lor a hi and new 
nameplate ■> 


Not if It wua at ths vrn lowest pi ice 
We make top qualiu nameplntea and sign 1 
etched on double anodlaed uluminlum 
If you want n nameplate lor >our front 
door, office building, loo, stoies, etc, 01 
even a reproduction on aluminium of >oui 
favourite photograph we can do It Juat 
ring 01-242 3768 0 PRT Sales Ltd, 

27, Oieat James Street, London. WC1 


EDUCATION 
& COURSES 


study at Home 

araaMSfS- 

gsmsn°sssa. a as™ 

ProfeMlonal Emms. Proapsctus Free from 
WyndhamMllUgan. M.A- Dept. 

f?A2. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <»t. um> 


Home Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Boon.) LL.B. 


and other sxCental degrees of the Unlveislty 
of London. Also Accountancy, Secretaryahlp, 
Law. Costing, Banking, insurance. 
Marketing, O.CE. ana many (non-exam > 
courses in business subjects including the 
stockbiokdrs’ and Stockjobbers’ couise 
Write today for details ur advice statins 
subjects in which Interested, to 


Metropolitan College 

(IMpt. ON), at. Alban, 

01 call at 30 Queen Victoria Street 
London EC4 Tel : 01-248 6874 
(Fouuded 1010 ) 


The New ABRAXAS CLUB A HAMPSTEAD 
SQUASH CLUB le London's non-residential 
health farm under the supervision of a 
registered osteopath, 4 squash courts 
(professional coach), gymnasium, sauna 
baths, masseurs, beautician and restaurant 
Open dally including Sunday, 6.30 a m to 
11 p.m 81 Belslxe Park Gardens, NW3 
Telephone 01-722 6404 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 

Appointment*, Biminwss NeMow, 
etc., 10/- per Hue. 

Diaptayed, 18 15a. 0d. par tingle 
column inch. 

Education, Coumm, Property, 
Hotels, Travel, etc., 8a par Him. 
Display, £7 per single column 
inch. 

Bost number service provided 
free of charge. 

Latest date for acceptance 
of advertising copy, noon, 
Wednesday. 

Phone: 01-930 5755. Ext. 808. 


PUBLICATIONS & BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 



Out Today! New Full Colour Newspaper Only 1/0d. 

Giving Auction New* Current Prices. BUY PROM YOUR NEWSAGENT 
Complete reader service. Art and Ant TODAY or order from 
iques Weekly will deal with the rare and 
the not so rare It will be the first news 
paper in this field for the expert and the 
ordinary family Printed by the most 
modern methods with illustrations in 
glowing full colour 


MORLAND PUBLICATIONS LTD 
Derwent House, 

2 Arundel Street, 

London. W C 2 

Six months £2 2 0 

One year £4 0 0 


Airmail Delivery 


Surface Mail 


3 months 13 issues SB 

6 months 26 issues $8 50 

12 months 52 issues $16 


I copies $2 75 
1 months 26 copies S5 50 
’ months 52 copiss $10 


Name 


Address 

SEND THIS ADVERTISEMENT WITH YOUR REMITTANCE 



MARKETING 

INEORMATION 

BULU'TIN 


Reports major industrial, com* 
mercial snd mining projects 
snnounced and public works 
planned in Australia. 


Specimen copy gratis from: 
JOHN JACKSON AND 
ASSOCIATES PTY. LTD., 

Industrial EDonomists, 

P.O. Son 3(11*,North Sydney, 
N*W 3WV Augtrglie. 
Cables "Maritsssrch" Sydney. 

Tel; 926770, 926794. 


US-UK MARKETING 
CONSULTANTS 


Organised to help British and 
European businesses to 
develop US marketing oppor¬ 
tunities, advertising, sales 
promotion and merchandising 
programmes. Our experience 
includes over thirteen years in 
international management for 
leading world marketers of 
consumer and industrial pro¬ 
ducts. Ws can help you to 
properly present your products 
to US prospects. For prelim¬ 
inary information write briefly 
stating US marketing objec¬ 
tives. 


CHARLES F. THOMPSON, 
INC. 147 EJgdi 8t. f New 
York, N.Y. 10022. 


Security is 

one of 
our great 
assets 


HAUFAX 

BUILDING SOCIETY 

Member el The Budding Societies Assecieben 


HEAD OFFICE i HALIFAX 
LONDON AND PROVINCES 


To profit in Canada 
locate your industry in 



To optimize your pro¬ 
fit capability locate 
your industry in 
Guelph in the heart of 
a $140 billion oppor¬ 
tunity segment.' 

Guelph, environment 
for growth and profit 
will, upon compara¬ 
tive study, be most 
advantageous for 
industry in Canada. 

Write for a booklet entitled 


efficiency «• stability 



"Guelph” 


Robert S. Macpherson, Industrial Commissioner 

GUELPH INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 

(Dept.M) Trafalgar Square* Guelph* Ontario, Canada 
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An independent and indispensable 
monthly news-magazine 

The NewMiddle East 

FIRST ISSUE OUT 
THIS WEEK 

CONTENTS INCLUDE 

• Two special correspondents report on the minds of the 
Arab and Israeli Establishment 

• Egypt's New Society, a long report on President 
Nasser's domestic achievements 

• The Limits of American Involvement in the Middle East; 
changing aspects of US policy authoritatively 
explained 

• The implications of the Soviet Mediterranean presence 

• The Arab World and Czechoslovakia 

• Zionist Heretics 

• What kind of Palestinian Nation ? 

• Rumania's Real Interest in thd Middle East 

• The Social Cost of the Arab-lsraeli Arms Race 

• What Price Great Power Guarantees ? 

• Germans Look East 

• New Books of the Month 

EDITED BY JON KIMCHE 

5s par i$Sue; £3 per annum'in the UK and Europe; $12 per annum 
in the. Middle East; $14 USA; Canada and South Africa; $16.50 
Australia and New Zealand. 

, ' v _ . ,\ 

( Obtainable from 


The New Middle East, 68 Fleet Street, London EC4 (cables: 
Supifr^vis 1 London—telephone 01-583 2657) or from all 
good bbd%eiiler$ and newsagents.; 



A.C.Y.M? 



Many people think that the YMCA is an Association 
of Christian Young Men. It's an understandable 
mistake. We certainly try to help youth everywhere 
develop a Christian outlook but to suppose that our 
movement consists exclusively of Christian young 
men is to miss most of the point of our efforts. 

One hears so much about the defects in human 
society—how it is becoming dangerously permissive 
—how young people, suspicious and cynical, are 
rejecting the standards by which the best in our 
society has been fashioned. 


You have cause for concern if you acknowledge the 
value of Christian ideals. But can you, as an individ¬ 
ual, do anything about it outside your personal life? 
Well, you could support the movements which are 
organised to promote your views in a practical way. 


The YMCA does an enormous amount in a hundred 
different ways. For example, it runs Services Centres 
all over the world, provides living accommodation 
for students and apprentices, trains boy$ for farming 
and industry, organises adventure camps, and pro¬ 
vides in most big towns the familiar hostels where 
young men can find worthwhile recreation — all 
this, and more, with a Christian sense of purpose. 


Of course it costs a lot of money just to maintain 
our present involvement. If all who feel as we do 
would give a few shillings we could make an even 
bigger impact. 


Please send a donation to 

Lord Amory, 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF YMCAs 
112 Gteat Russell Street. London W.C.1, 


\ * -7 7 


Y WIC A 
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Perry Q Holland Aaslatant Vice President of The Bank of California a International Division In Portland Oregon 
carrlee the ball for William J Fronk Vice President-Finance and Director of Hyster Company Portland Oregon 


If the world is your market, 
let us carry the ball. 


When Hyster needs a lift In international 
finance, they frequently turn to 
The Bank of California's International 
Division We give them the spec [allied 
financial counsel and care they need In 
this complex field, plus unique advan¬ 
tages that may be of Interest to you, too 
For one thing, The Bank of California 
is the only national bank offering direct 
banking offices In Oregon, Washington 
and California That assures you of 
direct, at-the-port service In Portland, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Sacramento, Stockton* 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Long Beach and San Diego, which means 
The Bank of California is the bank be||t 
equipped to serve the Pacific Baffn, 

And our wholly-owned subsidiary, 8*ink 


of California International (New York) 
gives your international transactions 
immediate East Coast attention 
Through this office and our International 
Division, you receive affiliate service in 
Taiwan and Guatemala, and a represen¬ 
tative office for Asia in Manila All this, 
plus a network of 2,000 correspondent 
banking offices all over the world 

But geography Isn't everything Working 
with ua r you're dealing with the oldest 
international division iq the West, dating 
back to 1004, Thht kind of experience 
in International finpnee can be wbtth 
Kkmipnmwq* 

iff IPMHhW KHI0.pi 
pH Cafflr wrsgl for ^ 


The Bank of California, N.A* 
International Division Member F D I C 
Head Office 400 California Street 
San Francisco, California 94120 
Phone (415) 765-0400 
Cable "BANKOFCALA” 

Offices in California, Oregon 
and Washington 

Bank of California International 

Two Wall Street 
New York, New York 10005 
Phone (212)962-5700 
Cable "BANKOFCALA” 
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Jorge Villota Galvez, President intereisa Advertising , Caracas,, Venezuela. 


Ought your Company to consider 
the Latin American edition 
of The Economist 
as an advertising medium. 
throughout Mexico, 
Central and South America ? 


For information: 

Advertisement Director, The Economist. 26 St. James's Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01 -930-5155. Cables: Mistecon, London. 

The Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York NY 10022 
Telephone (212) 755-1282. Cables: Robkenyon, New York. 


The Economist 
America Latina 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of Ths Economist on microfilm hae for aome time been 
available, year by year, from January 1956 onwards. 

Now the complete aeries, from the first issue in September 1643 to the end ot 
1954, connecting with the current series, is available. It enables libraries to 
have a complete file in convenient compass, instead of the bound volumes, 
which take up a great deal of shelf space and are largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of fact and opinion, essential for 
research in the oconumic and political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete set from 1843 to 1954 ordered at one time costs C750.0.0 
($1,800), but particular periods are available as required and an exact 
quotation will be sent on request. Microfilms from 1955 onwards cost, on 
average, £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders should be sent, not to The Economist, but to: 
University Microfilms Ltd.. 

St. John's Roed, Tylers Qreen, Penn, Buckinghamshire 


University Microfilms, 

300 North Zeeb Road, 

Ann Arbor. Michigan 48106, U.S.A. 



March7, 1968: We warned “expect substantial decline in 
copper prices." 


Feb. 9,1968 : "expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs." 

May 1968: ^expect major top around 2.60 in terms ot 
Sept. *68 N. Y. future followed by significant price 
decline.*' 

PLATINUM... 

September 1967: Major trend up. 

This explains why our clients have been with us for so 
many years. 

You may be interested in our long term price projections 
on: grains, oils, metals, hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa ... 
For further details kindly write us on your corporate 
letterhead. Currently serving a number of the world’s 
largest corporations. “An organization that successfully 
anticipates major price movements.*' 



35th Yesr World Wids isrvics 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Srti. if ItfutrW CMMtftty Cm* 

1» E. 4M St, Nm YNk, N.Y. 1*17 
MU: ECMOMAM 


iisiSiiSTiiiAL 






The bank which has been turning Japan’s industrial dreams into 


realities through long-term credit. Since 1902. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN, LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: 1-1, 5-chome, Yaesu, Chuoku, Tokyo 
Cable Address: KOGIN TOKYO. Telex: TK 2850 
London Office: Moor House, 119 London Wall, London, E.C.2, England 
Frankfurt Offish: Eschersheimer Landstrasse 9, Frankfurt am Main, F.R. Germany 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New York, N.Y. 10004, U.S.A. 
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Show them 
you mean 
business i 


1 Dazzle meeting with sleek 

elegance of your Samsonite 
Attache Cas* Masterfully 
flick open exclusive hidden 
locks. Produce Immaculate 
contract from flip folder-^ 
protected by tough, magnesium 
frame. Obtain signatures. Laugh 
off Ink blot on stain-resistant 
Absollte covering. Return with 
dignity to own office. Remove 
sandwiches and, flask .from case for 
celebration lunch. Another triumph 
for Samsonite—the attache case 
every executive secretly enVIes. 




Getting your maximum 
percentage of exports? 

The Bank which commands 40% of New Zeeland's banking busi¬ 
ness hee the vital information you need I The Bank of New Zealand 
—with over 400 offices—can give you up-to-date information on trading 
conditions and markets both in New Zealand's industrial centres and pri¬ 
mary producing areas. Whether you're concerned with export expansion 
or investment—see the Bank of New Zealand first. 

Contact our London Office—or the International Division at Head Office 
in Wellington. 

Bonk of New Zealand 

incorporated with limited liability in New Zealand 1861. 

London Main Office: 1 Queen Victoria Street, EC4 • Piccadilly Circus Office: 54 Regent 
St., W1 • Hay market Office: 30 Royal Opera Arcade, SW1. (New Zealand House Bldg.) 
Heed Office: P.O. Box 2392, Wellington, New Zealand 



2", 3" or 5"—in Black. 
Tan, Olive or Grey. 

From £17. 


Samsonite Attache 

PROM PINK LUOOAGH AND DKPARTMVNT STORKS KVKRYWHKRH. 

SAMSONITE OF CANADA LIMITED, 100-110 Jermyn Street, London. 8.W.I. 
01-030 2573/4. 


6 Car fleet 


brings its own 
economy 


RING ROOTES 
061'834 6677 



Head Office; Urawa, Saitama Pref. Tokyo Main Office: 
Kyobashi, Tokyo. Cable Address: SAIGIN TOKYO. 
Telex: TK 2811. Other offices: 133 in Tokyo, Osaka, 
Nagoya* - Yokohama, Sapporo, St items Pref., ete. 


Mitered as a Newspaper. Authorised as Second Class Mall. Post Ofllce Dept.. Ottawa. Printed In Mland by Metrical Frees limited tWeb-OBestDlvlalon). Harlow. I 
* Published by The Ec onomis t Newspaper Ltd-, at 2ft St, James's Street. London. S.w.i. Telephone: 01-930 ftlftft Poatae* on thia Issue: UK 8d.. Overseas ftd- 
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B. of America '®7S 

B. of Inland 158/9 
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30 
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Nat. West. 
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3 8 

Norsk. Credltbk. 

%44 

'i 1 

4-.I 

Royal Canada 
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+ *4 

2 0 

Schfodari 

90/4* 

... 

1 4 

Ganaral 

Fr.B.13,850 + 100 

3 9 

Standard Bank 

88/9 

-9d 

3 9 

See* 

Fr.344S 

w1^4 

3 5 

Swiss Bank 

Fr.L3.3IO 

+40 

21 

Union Bank 

Fr.S,S2S® 

25 

1-5 

Union Discount 

71/4 

+4d ; 

. 41 

Utd. Dorn. Tst. 

27/3 

+ 1/9 

3 7 

Insurance 

Allianz Verilch. 

%IQSS 

9 

l<8 

Ass. Generali 

L57.400 

•'600 

0-9 
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Amax Holding* lne. 6'4% * 19 

Auatralla 6*s% ..II 

Brltlih Petroleum 6*#% 19 

Calanaaa Ini. Finance Co. 4»*% 19 

Chevron Overseas Finance PM j 19 

Danmark 6»«% 19 

Erfkibarg Hekanlska Varkytadi 4'.% 19 

(S ** ,5) 19 

lii.C.4%- If 

Mexico 7% 19 

New Zealand 6*i% 19 

OHvdttI 4*4% 19 

Philips Inc. Finance S.A. 6*S% 19 

Procter A Gamble Int. Co. 6*.% 19 

Renault 4*a% 19 


1 Prices. 1948 

OvdMwry 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 




Sept. 

oh 

Sept 

High 

Low 


IS. 1968 

week 

IB 

840 

T 

400 

21/4 

Dortmund Union 
Guinness 


-l*«d 

4-4 

387 

Helnekan 


+40 

1-8 

29 t 

2l/7’i 

IDV 

27/10*4 

+3d 

3>S 

222 

185 

Kirin Breweries 

Y.I91 

O 

3 9 

44*i 

14*4 

Nat. Distillers 

mh 

-1*4 

4 6 

78/4 

41/4*4 

CMtdlak tt Klmwsr 
ICviClin m FliWC. 

75/3 

H/- 

4-1 

180/- 

89- 

Sth. Africa ir. 

171/9 

+8/9 

2 5 

97/- 

31/- 

Truman, Hanbry. 

40/3 

3-5 

21/4*. 

14/4 

Watney, Mann' 

l7/4*» 

-4*4d 

4-9 

•»/- 

9/- 

Whitbread ‘A* 

H h 

-PN 

5-0 



BuIMfof A mmrn Mc^rlela 



89/- 

54/4 

Assoc Portland 

71/- 

- 1/10*4 
K4’ad 

3-2 

34/9 

24/- 

BPB rndustftea 

36 h 

3 2 

!F 

IO/7*i 

Cementation 

13/S 

+ Pad 

39 

221 

Clmants Laferge, 

Fr.254 

-S 

3 3 

2485 

1994 

Clmlcerlas Brlq. 

Fr.8.2202 

+ 52 

5-0 

25/4*. 

15/1*4 

R. Qwtaln 

20/6 

- I0*ad 

48 

fh 

29/- 

Eng. China Clays 

44/6 

-3d 

1-4 

7T]- 

42 6 

Int. Palntt 

stu 

20/1(77 

+64 

4 2 

25,850 

11*20 

Italeamenti 

+20 

l«7 

22 h 

14/6 

J. Lalng ‘A* 

+ Pad 

2-4 

24/9 

15/9 

London Srfck 

21/6* 

~9d 

4-9 

30/- 

24/7*. 

18/4'. 

Marlay Tile 

28/4*. 

- Pad 

3 5 

20/1*4 

Redland Hldgs. 

22/7't 

•4* 

4-1 

29/- 

18/- 

Rugby Portland 

26/- 

4*ad 

1-9 

42jJ 

34/6 

Tarmac 


+ 1/5 

27 

41/3 

23/3 

6/- 

Taylor Woodrow 

39/10*. 

3d 

2 5 


Yanasu 

7/6 

-3d 

3 3 

55/3 

33/9 

G. Wlmpay 

55/3 

+6d 

1-4 



Catering, Hotola, lie 



47/9 

45/4 

34/9 

Asm. Brit. Pic. 

426 

6d 

3-9 

36/3 

ATVA* 

37/- 

1/9 

3 9 

4/0*a 

4/4*. 

Sutlln's 

5/9 

I ».d 

6 1 

75 

4 

CBS 

•51*. 

+ 2*4 

2 7 

32/9 

16/9 

Portes *A’ 

31/3 

+ 1/3 

29 

74/- 

47/4*4 

Grantds 4 A' 

63/3 

-!/- 

3-9 

19/- 

13/11*4 

Grand Matrop. 
Lyons’A’ 

Mecca 'A' 

\*t*s 

-Pad 

2-7 

93/- 

50/6 

n* 

- 6d 

2-9 

17/9 

13/6** 

16/- 


5-4 

20/7*. 

10/9 

Trust Houses 

20/- 


3-8 



Chemicals 




1509 

1225 

ANIC 

Li 1219 

12 

3-9 

9/ 3 

16/6 

Albright A W. 

m 

-4*.d 

3 7 

30S 

22*. 

Amer. Cyanamid. 

•30*. 

t 1*4 

4-1 

257 5 

169 

Bc-i'-iche Anllln 

Q.144-5 

-5 

41 

223 5 

113 2 

cSa (Basle) 

D.204-7 

5 3 

3 2 

9150 

5975 

Fr.S.8820 

+M 

1-2 

87*. 

70*4 

Dow 

•8)*. 

ns 

29 

177*. 

148*4 

Dupont 

fi 62 


3 1 

tt 

36/3 

Flsoni 

59/- 

'+2/3 

3 6 

ir> 

General Aniline -• 

126 

.+'• • 

i6 : 

285-7 

177-6 

Hoachst 

D.264-7 

-4 8 

3 ‘8" ' 

152,000 

62.100 

Hoffmn-Ls Rocha 

Pr.Ll4l.tC0-3.008 

' of 

74/4 

47/- 

KZI 

70- 

-9d 

3 5 

51/3 

»/- 

Laporte Inds. 

fh 

+ ! ft 

2-8 

X 

17/10*4 

Monsanto 

26/6- 

-i- 

3 3 

1047*4 

MontecatlnhEdls. 

LI07I 

-2 

5 2 

187*1 

77 

143*. 

57 

Norsk Hydro. 

Pfizer 

r . 

+ 2*. 

-3 

4-9 

197 

140 

Ithona Poulenc 

Fr.lS7-5 

-1 

5-0 

3030 

2760 

Sotvay 'A* 

Fr<B.28H 

... 

43 : 

145 

122 

St. Gobaln 

Fr.136-5 

-0-2 

3 9 

282 

126 

Takada Chemical 

Y.266 

-‘2 

2 8 



CnIAAmI 




2875 

2050 

Arbed 

Fr.B,2640 

US 

4 8 

33*4 

28*. 

Bethlehem 

129*. ^ 

- *4 

5-4 . 

25 00 

15 00 

Broken Hill Ply. 


2 30 

6-5 ' 

131-9 

80 2 

DanaJn Ingwy. 

Fr.96-4 

+ 0-1 

719 

575 

Rnslder 

LS6I-5 

7 

7-1 

170 

155 

Fried. Kruap 
Galsankircnener 

%I59*. 

4 

6 2 , 

243 

120 

%24l'» 

.t- *i 

2-5 

£24 

182 

£16*4 

84 

522***. 

£22 

-5*. 

3-7 . 
3-7 

125 

70 

Manhasmann 

ff.1241 

+6-7 

3-3 ; 

IN*. 

96 

i'68 

-4 

4-2 

174*4 

81*4 

Rhelnatahl 


+ 1*. 

40 ‘ 

5 7 - 
3 5 

211 . 
177 

9/7*» 

109*. . 
120 , 

»■ 

Thyapen Hvecra 
Ugine Kuhiman 
Union Steel l.A. 

m 

VL 

-3 

-,4-9 

H«d ' 

44 

U.LStaaJ 

140*. 

+ *s •; 

6-0 > 

85-9 

55 

Uslnor 

Fr.60 1 

- 1-8 ' 

J* ; . 

W •>; 


NOS 

Last week's 

This wnak^s 

Gitas Running 


prices 

prices 

Yield % ' " 

1982 

89V90S 

89*4-90*. 

6-96 

1982 

96V7*. 

97-8 

6-70 

1978 

97*4-8*. 

98*4-9*4 

693 

1982 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7'. 

6 98 

1972 

98'i-9<. 

99*4-100*4 

6-15 

1182 

9M 

98*4-9*4 

6 87 

1982 

97-8 

9M 

6-96 

1912 

93V4*. 

94**-$'. 

6*87 

1987 

95*4-6*. 

95*44*. 

6-94 

1987 . 

91*4-2*4 

91*4-2*. 

6 54 

1982 

92!a-3*t 

92*4-3*. 

7-55 

1986 

92-4 

92*. 

704 

1982 

92-4 

94'-5', 

7. IS 

1979 

98*4-9*4 

98*4-9*. 

6 59 

1982 

96*4-7*4 

96*4-7*4 

6 74 

1982 

94*4-5*. 

94*4-5*4 

7-14 




&RT/5S& 


k Coata A Co.: Merrill Lynch, Pierce Fenner A Sfnlth; Yams 
(o) Ned/ Stock. (fj fh» /NW- " <*) ZifoWen 


ap*fe»Co.;Mi 
WT% ittNt A 


' The Plrtc Bonon Corporation. Yield in brackets li on forecast dividend, 
late, (n) Interim slnfo reduced/* passed. , I The hek redemption 
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Prices, 1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 



Stocks 

Sept. 

on 

Sept. 

High 

Low 

A 

IB. 1968 

week 

18 

$ 

10/3 

10/3*4 

Express Dry. ‘A* 

Fitch Lovell 

14/0*4 

17/9 

+ *4d 

+ 1/3 

3 9 

2 4 

7075 

2430 

Gelgy 

Fr.S.6880 

0 6 

m 

65*. 

General Foods 

<83% 

'r\ 

2-9 

42't 

26 

General Mills 

838 

*4 

2 1 

3? 

at 

Glaxo 

Hein* 

X : 

-1/3 
-1 % 

2*3 

Sft 

31/- 

Horllckt 

39/3 

■1 1/3 

3 B 

1314 

L'Oreal 

Fr. 1732 

-13 

0 9 

11.050 

6401 

Motts 

L.6480 

- 130 


3480 

1910 

Nestle 

Fr.S2250 

-1 100 

I 8 

167 

135 1 

Perrier 

Fr.ISP 

-4 


JOfPa 

01% 

Procter Gamble 

892 

-1*4 

2 6 

45/6 

29/- 

Rank.-Hovls 

42/9 

55/6 

- 1/1*1 

4 2 

£ 

36/- 

Reckltt ft Colm. 

-I 2/6 

2 B 

&» 

Ross Group 

Sandot 

9/3 

Fr.S.8100 

I0’*d 

1 50 

2 1 
1-5 

26/- 

17/10*. 

Schweppes 

22/6 

X 

3 3 

21- 

I2/4 1 . 

Spillen 
'Tate A Lyle 

2D/l'i 

3 4 

m 

32/9 

34/9 

+ 3d 

5 7 

JO/- 

at. 

50 W 

13/4*. 

% 

Unltate 

Unilever 

Unilever NV. 

18/9 

75/- 

256/3 

+ l'«d 
-1/3 
+3/7 

3 9 

2 0 
25 

»/• 

United Biscuits 

49/6 

12/6 

2 6 



Motors, Aircraft 




26/7’t 

17/9*4 

Assoc. Englnrg. 

25/10*. 

f4',d 

3 1 

14/9 

87’. 

1 1/7% 
53*4 

BLMC 

Boeing 

X 

+ 3*4d 

- 1 

3 5 

45<4 

36’. 

Caterpillar Tract. 

843*. 

+ '. 

27 

69’. 

48’. 

Chrysler 

869’. 

|2'« 

2 9 

136 

101 

Citroen 

Pr. 123-7 

+3-7 

|t . 

917 

378 

Daimler-Benz 

r 

-20 

22 

37/6 

22/P, 

Dowty Group 

(3/- 

27 

57/- 

34/9 

Dunlop 

S?47 

&d 

2 8 

3014 

2673 

Flat 

-II 

42 

St 

St 

Ford tBDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

W 

1’. 

3 4 

2 2 

2? 

39/3 

46*. 

Gen. Mu. (Un.) 
Goodyear 

47/9 

866’. 

1 V- 
r 1 

3 3 

2 5 

69/. 

39/9 

T 

Hawker Slddeley 

68/7', 

+2/I0** 

3 5 

47- 

Honda (EDR) 

42/- 


2 5 

219 

Komatzu 

Y.2I4 

+ 4 

3 5 

59 r . 

40*4 

Lockheed 

857 

+ 1 


68/9 

43/4*. 

J. Lucas 

61/3 

4/9 

2 7 

20't 

14 

Massey Ferguson 

8C.I6*4 

1 '4 

... • 

37*s 

44** 

McDonnell Douglas 
Michelin 'B' 

846*. 

1*. 

... 

894 

696 

Fr.831 

8 

1 5 

280 

185 

Nissan Motor 

Y.270 

-5 

3 3 

171 9 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr.l45 8 

.07 

4-1 

4230 

3210 

L345I 

-40 

3 2 

S4/- 

T 

Rolls-Royce 

% 

H h 

4-S 

10/9 

Rooces Mtrs. 'A' 

8/7’, 

- 3d 


Si 6 

17/4*. 

Smiths Indusc. 

31/9 

l 2/10’, 

2 5 

400 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch. 

% 416 

2 

2 6 

390 

268 

Toyota Motors 

t\378 

- 4 

2-1 

82’. 

59 

United Aircraft 

860’a 

*1% 

... 

639'* 

289 

280 

103 

Volkswagen 

Volvo 


13 

3 6 

1 3 

23/3 

15/3 

Westland 

21 h 


2 6 

18/6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Breedcn 

16/9 

-6d 

3 3 



Office Equip. Photo. 



263 

86 

Canon Camera 

Y.233 

II 

2 6 

86*4 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

870*4 

». 

1 4 

317 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.30I 

2 

2 5 

1768 

1206 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I660 

-22 

3 1 

SF 

41/3 

Gestetner ‘A* 


1-2/- 

1 4 

l6l 

Nippon Optical 

4 

20 

3905 

2789 

Olivetti Priv. 

L.3092 

33 

2 8 

36/- 

25/6 

Ozslld 

32/7', 

S»3S 

l’.d 

3 5 

325*4 

230*4 

Xerox 

+ 8*. 

O'5 



Paper ft Publishing 

52/9* 


4 7 

56/3 

44/- 

Bowacer Paper 

I 2/6 

23/- 

15/- 

29/9 

British Printing 

19/10*1 

3 8 

Jit 

Bund Pulp ft P. 

40/6 

Viz¬ 

1-6 

41*4 

Crown Zeller. 

ssi*. 

is 

4 2 

1?,!, 

iff 

24/7'. 

DRG 

33/3 

1 6d 

4 0 

15/6 

Ini. Publishing 

17/4', 

.. 

5 2 

X 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

& 

1 1/6 

1-2 

55'. 

40 

McGraw Hill 

|43'i 

•’ IS 

i”6 

29/- 

16/6 

News of the Wld. 

28/6 


5 6 

30/- 

21/6 

S. Pearson 

»/- 


3 2 

34/9 

48/6 

23/3 

34/6 

Penguin Pub. 

Reed Paper 

34/9 

46/3 

44/9 

1 3d 

1 /- 

1 8 
5-4 

46/- 

33/- 

W. H. Smith 'A' 

H/- 

40 

28/- 

20/3 

Thomson Organ. 

27/7*. 

5-1 

67/6 

41/- 

Wiggins Teape 

62/3 

-3d 

3 2 

11/3 

7/4*. 


10/5*4 

+5*4d 

3 3 

49/- 

32/6 

City Centre Prp. 

49 h 

+3d 

3 2 

82/3 

58/- 

City Lon. Rl. Prp. 

81/9 

n 4 

1-7 

76/- 

42/6 

Hammersns. 'A' 

69/6 

1 5 

25/9 

36/1'. 

17/0*. 

Land Securities 

13/- 

■ w 

2 9 

25/6 

Lon. Cty. F'hold. 

34/1*. 

-9d 

5 4 

13/- 

7/1*. 

Loh. Merch. Secs. 

12/fO'.* 

f 4',d 

3-2 

23/3 

14/6 

Metropollun Est ft Pty2l/- 

f 5’*d 

2 8 

26/9 

16/9 

St. Martins 

24/1’,* 

-6d 

3 7 

a- 

X 

Sec. Covent Gdn. 

S. G. Immobllalre 

19/2*4 

L.UD75 

1 *«d 

1 

W, 

«/« 

41/6 

Stock Convtrsn. 

59/6* 


0 9 



Airline* ft ffMppIng 




33 

24*. 

American Airlines 
Anglo Nornpis 

827*4 

+»s 

... . 

46/- 

W- 

40 h 


1-3 

36/6 

25 * 

>3/1’. 

Brit, ft Comm. 

35/6 

-3d 

3 5 

1l/l*a 

Cammed Laird 

21/9 

+1/- 

2'8 : 

40- 

n/4*. 

Cunard 

39/1*. 

HOSd 

3>8 

49/4's 

22/10*. 

FurnaSc VViehy 
Hadand ft Wolff 

Jttian Air Lines 
iaM »• 

49/0 

-I'M 

4*2 

% 

£ 

23/- 

Y.1500 

+3/10*. 
+ 10 

£0 

415 

167 5 

PL4835 

+0 5 

3 8 

116 

80 

Lufthansa 

wr* 

-0 4 

... 

% . 

S4/- 

Ocean Steamship 

+3d 

4 3 

19V 

Pan American 

824*. 

+2*. 

, 1-7 

1- 

» 

P. ft O. Defd. 

Swaif, Hunter 

Swissair (Bearer) 

47/6 

34/9 

Ff.S.844 

+2/3 

:ir 

4 2 
40 . 
3-3 

47* 

35 

TWA 

Wh 

+2*s 

2-4 


34*s 

United Airlines 

842 

+•*. 

... 


Prices. 

1968 

Ordinary 

Price, 

Change 

Yield 

Hiih 

Low 

Seooks 



rtf** 





■* 

i. , 

699 

438 

, Bijenkorf 

%64° 

12% 

2 8 

30/4*. 

21/1’. 

Boots Pure Drug 

29/10*. 

<6d 

2-4 

29/1% 

26/- 

20/1’. 

19 h 

ftm, Home Sirs. 
British Shoe 

28/- 

25/6 

4 I'sd 

3 5 

3 9 

29/6 

45/- 

22/3 

sr 

Monttgue Burton 
Debenmms 

27/6 

43/3 

-6d 

4 4/1*. 

37 

4*6 

197 

Gelarles Lalayeue 

Fr.160 

0-1 

2 2 

565 

274 . 

Galerlas Precdos 

w 

8)1*4 

1 10 

3 4 

X 

X 

Grattan Ware. 

arjLftP. 

•-y- 

1 % 

2 4 

S 2 

66/9 

49/4’, 

GUS 'A' 

63/4«a 

- 1 / 7 % 

2-9 

33/- 


House of Fraser 

32/9 

+ l/» 

4 1 

3325 

Innovation 

Fr.B.32SO 

190 


I9/I0*» 

11/9 

Int. Stores 

17/7', 

-I’ad 

3*2 

880 

461 

Karstadt 

%875 

5 

2 1 

699 

385 

Kaufhof 

%699 

-1*4 

2 3 

1227 

826 

La Redoute 

Fr.1227 

f27 

1-5 

400*4 

306 

La Rlnascente 

L.373 

-0 75 

2 2 

X 

5 36 

37/6 

Marks ft Spencer 

60/1’, 

^3d 

2 7 

22% 

2 79 

Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 

I3W 

SA4 58 

i 1'* 

0-7 

2 5 

182*1 

160 

Neckerman 

%I73 5 

105 

3-5 

367 

271 | 

Nouvelles Gals. 

Fr.359 

-7 

M 

222/6 

107/6 

O.K, Bazurs A’ 

201/3 

- 3/9 

19 

178 

125 

Printemps 

Fr. (38 

5 

3 8 

72’f 

St 

Provid. Clothg. 

Sear, Roebuck 

X 

-2/- 
4 ’• 

>•8 

2-1 

22/7*. 

11/8*4 

Tetco Store, 

20/9 


0 9 

35/- 

24/- 

United Drapery 

33/3 

43/1*. 

43 

20/9*. 

16/3 

Wooiworth 

19/6*4 

-4%d 

51 



Textiles, Clothing 




92 7 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

R.93 7 

-1 1 7 

3 9 

50’, 

25S 

Burlington 

844% 

4-% 

3 3 

23/1'. 

13/10’, 

Carrington ft D. 
Coats, Ptns 

2I/I'i 

~9d 

35 

*h 

53/3 

67/3 

33/6 

+2/3 
i I'sd 

4 0 

34/9 


Courtaulds 

3 8 

9/7*e 

Eng. Calico 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

9/7'. 

1 6>.d 

52 

48/- 


45/9 

$60*. 

... 

3 8 

65*. 

Stevens. J. P. 

H 

3 e 

III 

71 

Teijin 

Y.lll 

1 12 

5 4 

176 

100 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I73 

j 18 

4 3 

20/9 

10/10’, 

Vlyelta Int. 

West Riding W. 

19/- 

1/3 

39 

74/9 

48/- 

74 h 

6d 

4-8 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

14/6 

4’,d 

(n) 

148/9 

9/2*. 

99/- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

142/- 

2/9 

2 9 

5/3*4 

Carreras ‘B' 

91- 

^ I'sd 

4 6 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallaher 

30/10', 

112/9 

rid 

5 2 

120/- 

70/1*. 

Imperial Tobacc. 

-1/9 

4-2 

I35/6*. 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllitiea/Rails 

140 1- 

~ 17/6 

1*5 

66*S 

48*. 

Canadian Pacific 

SC.66fi 

+ l». 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.7I3 

, 13 

7 0 

885 

695 

Chugoku 

Y.875 

-5 

5 7 

35*s 

32 

Cons: Edison 

833*4 

->'4 

5 3 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.BJ685 

1 15 

4 9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr,BJ740 

+4 

5 8 

710 

680 

Kansal Elec. P. 

Y.703 

1 

7 1 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 

%496 

4 

3 1 

710 

655 

Tokyo Elec. Fewer 

t:696 

7 

7 2 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Invest. Trusts 

Y.98 


6 1 

46/- 

31/6 

19/4', 

Alliance Trust 

42/9* 

25/4*. 

1 3d 

2 3 

28/3 

Atlas Elec. 

... 

2 8 

87/6 

68/- 

B.E.T. 'A' Defd 

82/3* 

2/6 

4 2 

36/- 

22/3 

British Assets 

32/1’, 

1 4>,d 

l-B 

30/6 

20/- 

Cable ft Wireless 

28/6 

6d 

2 7 

29/7’, 
30/1*. 

20/3*4 

20/10', 

18/2’. 

Foreign ft Col. 

29/4*. 

--6d 

2 0 

Globe Tel. ft T. 

28/6 

2 6 

25/9 

Industrial ft Gen. 

22/10’, 

FI.206 5 

-1/1% 

! 1 

3 3 

206 5 

160 4 

Interunlc 

4 6 

3I/2*. 

18/2*4 

Mercantile Inv. 

24/9 

-4',d 

3 0 

254 S 

193 

Robeco 

FI.250 

-4-5 

4 0 

217 

181’, 

Rollnco 

FI.22I 

1 

0 9 

23/7*. 

14/7', 

Wltan Inv. 

Mlecellaneoua 

21/6 


1-6 

406 

303 

Air Uqulde 

Allied E.P. 

Fr.36l 5 

10 

2 5 

15/7'. 

12/3 

14/6 

Z’sd 

3 8 

44/6 

27/10', 

William Baird 

43/9 

1 3/4*. 

4-6 

33/- 

26/9 

Bestobell 

33/- 

11/3 

3 8 


tom. <** 1 - 

",l¥^ L** }' 

.up., ,r ; ^3 

61/- 4473 

1 15/6 

17/1'. 12 19 

10/3 6/10*1 

68/6 . 30/- 
' 56/6 40/- 

40/6 29/- 

215/- 148/9 

SI/6 35/i 

<45 no 

r , lgt 

I02*s 62'. 

375 321 

118 to'. 

213 IIS 

15/9*4 ' 9/4’. 
97/6 ■ 45/9 
34/3 21/.. '• 

23/7'. 16/6 ' 

19/1'. 9/I0V 

» % 

sr sp 


535 

f- 


643 

I2(i 

194 

74 


s 

2300 

69*« 

£31 

ge 

57*4 

79*. 

84 


15 
64 
60S 
42V 
1440 
54 

£20*4 

IT 

SO*. 

66 *. 

72S 


' Ordinary " * 

\*f? %*. 

'^BoOkis / ,# i 

British "latch 
BrttlrirOxygeir ■ •« 
British Repot ■ i 
Cope Allman 
De La Rue 
Dalgety 
Hsyt Wharf 
Hudson's Bay 
Inchcape 
C. Itoh 


Llng-Tenco-Vougbt 
Litton Industrial * 


Hlnneti M. A M. 
Mluul 

Pillar Holdings 

' Steetley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner 8 Newall 
Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

061 


Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah Oil 
Cle. Petroles 
Conttaantaf 00 
GuifOri, 

Mobil Qll 


Phillips Petroleum 
RoyaJOutth 
Shell Transport 
Stan. Oil Calif. ** 
Stan. Oil Indiana 
Sun. Oil NJ. 
Texaco Inc. 


PWOl. ' Cti*flg» ' Yl*td i 

+ l%8 4*7 


Hi 


56/6 

40/6 

180/-* 

51/6 

Y.V45 

X 1 

IW 

0367 

flOBf# 

1 Yi2tf4 
• 15/9*4 
97/6* 
32/4*. 
23/IV 
19/1*. 
43/3 

»■ 


+1 


+11 

iff 
+ 1% 
-I 
*2' 
h5 ' 
--%d 

:Sfc 


,+% 

-3d 

- 2/6 


Fr.587 8 

4’ 

Sr «■* 

& 

£ 

854*4 
176’. 


sr 


f. 

Tff 

I % 


7-0 


>/IO% -1/7*. 3,3 


I 

4*1 

2*1 

I* 

2- 4' 
1*4 
3*4 
4.1 
1-2 
It 

3- 4 


+4*M 33 
+ 1/3 5-0 


45 

2-9 


1 9 
3 7 
3 3 
3-7 

3-6 

3 7 

4 I, 

2 5 
2 6 
4 0 

3 9 
47 
3 5 


16/6 

192/6 

£31*. 

80/ 

85/- 

216/3 

500/- 

189/4’f 

232/6 


29*. 

3975 

S2 T . 

7/7’. 

54’* 

51/6 

80/- 

£34’. 

100 

46*4 

47*. 

37/9 

79/6 

95 

50*. 

«T 

5ft- 

2300 

150/- 

70/6 


Gold' Mines—Finance 


10/10*. 

Ashanti 

14/9 


7 8 

100/- 

OFSIT 

141/4'. 

f2/- 

5'8 

£22*. 

Anglo-American 
Charter Cons. 

£3f% 

*4 

2 4 

4S/7*i 

Jfb 

+2/6 

1-7 

45/- 

Con,. Gold Fid,.* 

74 /- 

r 3d 

1 9 

160/- 

General Mining 

193/9 

•Sk 

4 1 

282/6 

129/4*1 

J’burg. Cons. 

467/6 

189/4'. 

1-8 

Rand Selection 

1 9/1’, 

2 5 

134/3 

Union Cqrpn. 

213/9 

^3/- 

2 4 

22*4 

Mines ft Metals 

Alcan Alum. 

8C.27', 

; *. 


2387 5 

Alussulsse 

Fr.S.3170 

35 

2 6 

42’, 

Amer. Met. Cllm 

143% 

14. 

44 

r- 

Amal. Tin Niger. 
Anaconda 

7/4', 

848'. 

f I'M 
' l,% 

n 

35/6 

C.A.S.T. 

45/6 

1/3 

4-4 

63/6 

Cons’d Tin Smelters 

70/- 

5 0 

£19*. 

De Beers Defd. 

£34 

f»4 

1-9 

93 

Falconbridge 

8C.93*. 

P, 


38*, 

Inter. Nickel 

837 

-*• 

... 

37*. 

Kennecou 

840 

*4 

5 0 

10/9 

Lonrho 

36/3 

+3d 

3 3 

43/6 

Mount Isa 

69/6* 

-1/6 

O'7 

78-8 

Penarroya 

Fr.78 8 

II 

3 4 

34 

Reynolds Metals 
R.T.Z. 

836% 

--P, 

2>5 

92/6 

145/6 

-tf- 

14 

24/6 

Rhokana 

28/ft 

< 1/3 

244 

64 h 

Roan Sel. Trust 

■83/- 

' 1/6 

9-9 

116/- 

Selection Trust 


-71- 

2 1 

500 

Union Mfnlere 

1" 14 

2 3 

68/3 

Western Mining 

112/6 

6/6 

0;2 

44/6 

Zambia, Ang.-Am. 

«/- 


15-7 


3 1*. 
66/6 
31/7’. 
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Plantation* Etc 
Assam Corn'd. 
Cqm*. T. 6 Lnds.. 
Guthrie 

Highlnds. ft Low. 
JoKsI 

Plantation Holdgt. 


■Z 

T 

Hif. 


-I'M 141 
12 0 

I'sd 8*6 
l* I'sd 10 0 

+2».d M 


Monty Market Indicators 

Bank rate waa reduced by a cautious half-point on Thursday on 
finalisation of tho special Baalo credits and the encouraging 
August trade figures. Some modest funds had recently shifted 
beck to London and the cost of forward cover camo down sharply 
this week But tha main covered arbitrage mamma remain 


narrowly in New York's favour 

Treasury Bill Tandart 

91-Day 


Tender 

Date of 

Amount 

tei 

Applied 

Average 

rate of 

Allotted 
at Max. 

Issue 

Out- 

Tender 

for 

Allotment 

Rate* 

standing 

1967 

Sept. 15 

91-Day 
210 0 

346 3 

s. d. 

105 9 26 

8 

2,980 0 

1968 

June 14 

150 0 

268 7 

143 9 58 

38 

1.720-0 

.. 21 

150 0 

282*4 

143 0-57 

24 

1.870-0 

a> 28 

170-0 

289>8<* 

144 10-04 

43 

1.850-0 

July 5 

1500 

170-9 

M4 t-70 

31 

1,870-0 

.. 12 

130 0 

135.2 

149 S'<0 

19 - 

1,880*0 

19 

ISO 0 

m-? 

M2 5 25 

31 

i£S 

.. m 

1500 

280-8 

141 2 22 

39 

Adg. 2 

ISO-0 

135 0 

140 4-48 

0 

1,950-0 

Hr 9 

120-0 

309-5 

138 6 27 

30 

1,960*0 

.. 16 

140-0 

,280-2 

118 1-73 

18 

1,930 0 

.. 23 

170 0 

284 3 

139 0 42 

46 

1.920-0 

.. 30 

170 0 

310 2 

<38 10 73 

46 

1,940-Q 

Sept> 6 

140 0 

311*9 

138 7-99 

17 

1,940 0 

.. 13 

1600 

331-9 

117 2 34 

37 

1,960 0 


* On September 13th, tendon far 91-day Whs, at,,085s, 4d t tacurad 
37 per cent, higher tenders being tMottad In Sth. The offer for 
this week was tor £140 million 9IMsy-Wlta. ■ x 


Key Monpy and Arbitrage Kates 


London: September 

19 



Banknote 

% 

■uro-staHing deposits 

(from 7',%. 19/9/68) 

7 

(In Paris) ■ 


Deposit retest 


. 2 deys* notice 

. 0 * 

7 days' notice: 


3 months' 

HA. 

ClSaring bsnks 

5% 

NEW YORK 


Discount houses 

5% 

Treasury Mils 

5 25 

Local suthorltlas 

7}*-7H 

Certs, of Deposit 5-70 

3 months' finad: 


SterHng: 


Local suthorltlas 

7*. 

Spot rate 

82 3094 

Finance houses 

ThirP* 

Forwsrd discount 


7 days' 


(3 months'): 

t*i, ctncS,' 

Interbank rate 

7*4 

Forward cover 


3 months' 


(3 months'): 


Treasury Mils 

0>m 

Annual Int. cost 

2 % : 

EuroMoflar deposits: 

Investment currancyi 

7 days' notice 

5% 

Investmsnt $ 

79% 

3 months* 

Oauared Arbitrage 

5*4 

Inlsvomreli 

This wash % 

Hurghm 0 monthi') 


*.-»*'* 

Treasury Bills 


N. York, (*%• 

N> York "■ 

EureeMlar/UK load 



authority leans 


N. Ybrk **• 

if*** > 

Buro-doller/Curp steeling 

London '« 

London , 7 % 





lunMollar/UK^cW 
authority leans 

ayrafrj 

'.too* 

■Urtw •*- 






Lufthansa has grounded Uschl Bresser. 

And 1250 other girls. 

Not beoause they did something wrong. But because they’ve learned 
to serve you at the airport as skillfully as our other stewardesses serve 
you on the airplane. 

Our groundbome stewardesses are available m two kinds of uniforms. 

The girls in red hats assist children flying alone, handicapped persons, 
mothers with children, people unable to speak a European language and 
elderly persons. 

Our blue-topped girls serve you more experienced travellers. By giving 
you flight information, directing you to your plane or just by having the 
right answer to any question you may have. 

Whatever hat they wear, our stewardesses who never fly make It 
easier for you to, 


I 






Mb iaawdWt* imMIMNL ill j ate 



Our noses predict 

i 

■f 

IH^fH cMwmeM’ 

noses will need. 


In predicting the ever-changing needs of your market, we use more 
than creative perfumery, we use a great deal of down-to-earth reasoning. 

This is based on a continuous flow of information from a variety of 
research operations not usually carried out by the perfume supplier. 

These include detailed statistical analysis of market information on an 
international basis; motivation research into consumer preferences; 
assessment of new perfumes in the retail product by both trained and lay 
consumer panels. We like to do our best for your customers’ noses. 

If there’s a trick we've missed let us know. 
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For my next number ... 

Mr Wilson and Mr Heath iacc 
restless* followers in Blackpool. 
Mi Heath is used to being the 
underdog, but what will the old 
actor-managei do to get the audi¬ 
ence on his side ? If Mr Jenkins 
speaks at all, Mr Wilson can at 
least duck out from any economic 
explanations, page 15. And in 
Edinburgh Mr Grimond is read¬ 
ing for a new, taitan drama, page 
44 - 


—but Wallace looms up 

The rise in Mr George Wallace’s 
support in the opinion polls could 
almost take him on to the White 
House. Certainly he is a looming 
danger—even for 1972, page 36. 




Another ride on a tiger? 

The outcome of the Rhodesian 
revolt is now unlikely to be happy 
or glorious for liberals anywhere, 
but this may be the best time for 
negotiations which will save the 
countiy fiom slipping into South 
Africa’s orbit. Nevertheless, the 
timing of the Bottomley mission, 
just before the Labour party con¬ 
ference, seems either politically 
courageous—or else politically 
odd, page 16. 


The necessary crisis 

Mrs Barbara Castle must do some¬ 
thing really radical about the 
motor industry’s continuing 
labour crisis; especially, she must 
make labour-management agree¬ 
ments legally enforceable, page 18. 
How attitudes in the industry are 
veering! page 71. 


Money talks 

The agenda for next week’s 
annual meeting of the world’s 
finance ministers and central 
bankers suggests that there may 
be some sparks ahead, but the 
preliminary meeting of Common¬ 
wealth finance ministers has been 
pretty quiescent Some new de¬ 
tails about the Basle credits, 
pages 63 and 64. One topic raised 
in Washington may be the recent 
expansion of Britain's internal 
money supply, page 72. 


M 


The new square pegs 

Scientists in Britain shun work in 
industry because their training 
does not fit them for anything 
but university research. So says a 
Government report, but it could 
have added that the shortage 
would not appear so acute if the 
average British manager himself 
knew a little more about science, 
page 59 - 
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Liberals 

Sir —Your two articles on the Liberal party 
(September 21st; reveal a considerable lack 
of objectivity and perspective. First, wc have 
not opted out of Nato. Last yearns Blackpool 
conference fully confirmed our intention to 
stay in the Atlantic alliance. The overseas aid 
debate was by no means as ignorant as your, 
correspondent reported; for instance, the 
proposal to use the new SDKs to finance 
development is anything but ignorant. 

As far as the rest of the assembly is con¬ 
cerned two critical points were settled. The 
bulk of Young Liberal delegates decided after, 
discussion that they intended to work within 
and for the Liberal party. Secondly, Mr 
Jeremy Thorpe , effectively squashed press 
speculation about his leadership. His well- 
reasoned speech on Saturday was given a 
three-minute standing ovation. 

The Liberal electoral outlook is not half as 
bleak as you make out. Council election 
results this year have shown overall Liberal 
gains. The latest opinion poll, published 
during- the Edinburgh assembly, rates our 
national standing as 13 per cent of the vote. 
In the longer run the break up of voting 
patterns evidenced by nationalist successes 
and the deeprooted disillusion of gut Labour 
voters is of major importance. Previously the 
rigidity of class voting patterns was the crucial 
- reason why no real change in British political 
' alignments could take place. It would he 
short-sighted to believe that the Liberal party 
will not benefit from this new development. 

Sooner or later the contradiction, revealed 
by the polls, in people voting nationalist and 
yet supporting the Liberal policy of federalism 
will be the undoing of separatism. In the 
short term nationalist and Liberal efforts may 
for a number of reasons complement each 
, other. In the rest of Britain the prospect of a 
Conservative party rapidly swinging towards 
the right and a Labour party quite probably 
heading for a disastrous defeat gives the 
Liberal party plenty of opportunities to move 
ahead.—Yours faithfully, David Radford 

Cambridge 

One Nigeria 

Sir —May I welcome your late conversion 
to the cause and support of one Nigeria ? 
Contrary to what you claim (September 14th), 
General Gowon has been no dunce at 
propaganda. The truth is that from the very 
beginning of the Nigerian crisis all the atgu- 
ments for keeping Nigeria one advanced by 
General Gowon were ignored by oigans of 
mass communication in the western world, 
especially in Britain. Nigerians can only con¬ 
jecture, and they have been busy doing that, 
as to the motives for the behaviour of western 
mass media. However, they must point out 
that all the arguments you put for keeping 
; Nigeria one have been put better and more 
, elaborately by their own head of state, by> 
, {fair high commission in Britain and by. 
|niifwrous publications issued by the federal 
, ijpv^rnment and other governments in the 
I mmendon.. I refer yon. to volumes one and s 
*; Wo of “ Towards One Nigeria ” pages 5,. 17 


and 56 respectively, and to " The Struggle for 
One Nigeria,” pages 30-34. ‘ 

You an- quite right that Nigeria sun-ived 
because of our refusal to acquiesce in Our 
dissolution. This is a fact Nigcrians.are prOud 
of, and let no one try to cover up for their 
own mischief now that the chips arc tycll , 
and truly down.—Yours faithfully, - 

Ibrahim A. Tahir 
Zaria, Nigeria Ahmadu Bello University 

After the Floods 

Sir —In yotir issue of September *?ist you 
wisely assess the recent heavy’ flood* ** being 
so exceptional shat to attempt to protect the 
countryside against them would be- to incur 
too high a premium. With rainfalls of up. tQ 
6 inches in 18 hours over pirtrf of the downs 
and a subsequent volume of flood Water three 
times greater than anything previously re¬ 
corded, this must clearly be a correct assess¬ 
ment. 

Where however you fall into error is in 
assuming that emergencies of this kind would 
be better handled through the army. While 
the army is admirable in support of local 
agencies under these conditions, it has neither 
the knowledge, the communications nor the 
equipment to take command, and there can 
be no question but that the police ire the 
best agency for this purpose. 

It is common practice among county coun¬ 
cils to maintain, in' association with ,the 
police, standing arrangements for dealing with 
disasters, whether they s|em from flood, acci¬ 
dents by rail or air, orWtoy other cause. By 
this means the normal ^mergency Services 
are co-ordinated by thole j who understand 
their working and liaison can be maintained 
with the armed services- The, ip par¬ 
ticular do a wonderful job with their heli¬ 
copters under these conditions. 

Alerted by the Sussex constabulary, 
county council officers spent the night of 
September 15th at their posts in County Hall. 
Shortly we shall hold a post-mortem to learn 
what lessons we can for the future but I 
must ask you to understand that it is through 
the machinery of local government and the 
police associated with it that such emergencies 
must be tackled.—Yours faithfully, 

G. C. Godber 
Clerk of the County Council, 
Chichester, Sussex ‘ County of West Sussex 


/Thirdly, 
and 'OonsQr 


stare ~that the Nuclear Design 

existing fias 

'Consisted .Babiedbk' & 

Wilcox 

TOgwnsible'^lVwSrIWwiln ! * tfuclcarpowrr 
stations, cwbrodwitfi'fiVe for Thp Nuclear 
Power G«^iW forttpt* .Power 
Constructions. J " ' v ^' ‘ 

Fourthly, you consider that the IRC “ has 
had the wool pulled well and truly over its 
eyes” in its efforts to promote two nuclear 
consortia instead of the previous three, and 
also instead of only one monolithic organic 
tion.^, Yott ^ngue th§best to have only 
one design, aad construction organisation since 
there has been virfii&Wy ha competition. A \ The 
Central Ellectricity Gyrating Board,’* you 
■state, 44 has in recent years not even bothered 
to go through the pretext of putting the sta¬ 
tions out to tender.* 1 ’ 'is only necessary to 
read the evidence ^submitted to the Select 
Committee bn .Science #nd Technology to be 
aware of the vastaroburit of tender documents 
which have 'bieeff lUbflilfted.tq the CEGB. 

Another reason for favouring a single 
organisation, you state, is because “ only the 
fast breeder type is Sikfelv in the future to In¬ 
built in quantity. In 'wio’rtt the IRC has 
failed to comprehend the atomic business.” 
1 Although it seems probable that the fast 
reactor will be built in greater quantities than, 
say, the steam generating heavy water rractor, 
there remains a considerable number of alter¬ 
native designs for fast reactors. Two competing 
organisations are likely to produce a better 
design between them than only one. Certainly 
' the. CEGB thinks so and it seems unfair of 
?.yoU tb label the CEGB as putting up “ implac¬ 
able 1 resistance ” to a single nuclear group 
The IpEGB is after all a highly important 
customer, who is trying to produce electricity 
in England and Wales at as cheap a price 
as it can, and its views are not to be dis¬ 
missed lightly. Nor is it fair to adopt such 
a patronising attitude towards the IRC 
because it favours a greater degree of com¬ 
mercial practice* in restructuringkpc nuclear 
power industry., The Atomic Energy 
Authority"has made Britain a world leader 
in nuclear power design^ but its merit* might 
have been turned tb fetter use had-the Com- 



The IRC 

Sir —Your article in last week's issue, which 
comments on the part played* by the Indus¬ 
trial Reorganisation Corporation in thelpro- 
posed merger of General EJeCt^c and .English 1 
Elecqrjc and : in ‘the rationalisation06 the * 
nuclear power* industry, is ’ in my opinion 
oftfhi muieiding and unfair. 

wben you say that the IRC's brief is 
to “ rationalise sand hang the consumer'’ this 
is a contradiction in terms. A more efficient 
industry in Britain must be of good to 
consumers* 

Secondly, your reference to “the muddled 
and overgrown by-ways and tributarily of 
heavy engineering ’* (presumably of the ‘elec¬ 
trical engineering} indicates a viewpoint which 
is opt universally held, not least by the elec¬ 
trical supply authorities agu 
(California}, Consolidated Edison, Detroit 
* Edison ; and-, iq Sweden—all of whom have 
recently ordered turbo-generating plant from 
Britain*. .The heavier end of the ; electrical 
industry, cap probably be improved further 
through , raupwIjMion, 1 but 'qt dies not 
deserve/the epithets you give it* _ 


on a more commercial basis than we have 
been able to do in the past. 

Your article however seems to • find the 
AEA practically blameless while everyone else 
-^■IRC, the CEGB and the engineering iiidus- 
tiy^are all at fault, and for reasons which 
you do not explain with any degree , of 
informed fairness.—Yours faithfully, 

! London, SWg ' J. A. L. Timpson 

Swedish Elections 

Sir— Your underestimation of the Social 
Democrats' chances of retaining power (Sep¬ 
tember 14th) stems from two misassess- 
ments: (1) The predictable loss of 

communist,; ^ strengths os.^. f msuit » of 
the Czechoslovak invasion could have gone 
nowhere else but t6 the Social Democrats. 
(2) The Social Democrats have reversed tfie 
trend to apathy atnong young .voters with the 
; jsggponage of< Mr Olof Palme. His charis¬ 
matic efforts over the past .year nqt only 
secured a healthy portion of the.600,000 new 
voters for the " tirtod" Tagc Eriaiider but 
also made- him a sharp favourite to take over 
the paity and the country next y ear*~Yours 
faithfully,. Lam«Tv 

Oslo 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENTS £5000 PA AND OVER 


Other Notices see peges 99 to 92 


A large international commercial 
group with extensive operations In the 
United Kingdom wishes to appoint a 
Financial Director of the U.K. group 
of companies, who will be located at 
the London office. 

This is a new appointment and re- 
_ # # , quires a chartered accountant with 

i-* 1 rj an d a I an outstanding record of achievement 

* ’ in financial control and administra- 

I“'\* tion, at the head of the 'finance 

I—'ll lUl function in a medium or large sized 

company or group. The preferred age 
up to , is between and 4$. 

£8 OOO Del Experience should include 

* r • development of general and manage¬ 

ment ait minting systems related 
particularly to stoik control, pro¬ 
duction and marketing operations. 

• negotiation of large scale financing 
arrangements. 

• the use of computers. 

The commencing salary will be up to £8,000 per annum and the terms 
and conditions of employment will reflect the senior calibre of the 
appointment. It is hoped that the appointment might lead to the assump¬ 
tion of broader and more general managerial responsibilities; for this reason 
some experience in management would be an advantage. 

Applicants should write in confidence, giving particulars of age, qualifica¬ 
tions, experience and salary progression to Price Waterhouse Co., 
3, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, London E.C.2. quoting reference 
MCS/ 


Food, Drink and Tobacco 
industry Training 
Board 

This appointment provides a unique opportunity for a top level 
executive to play a key role in the establishment, development 
and day-to-day administration of one of the largest and most 
complex of the Industry Training Boards covering some 
1,500,000 employees engaged in the manufacturing, processing 
and distribution of food, drink and tobacco. 

The Director will work closely with the Chairman, advising the 
Board, implementing its policies and directing the senior 
executives on his staff responsible for training development, 
finance, administration and public relations. 


DIRECTOR 


He must have had successful experience in a senior position 
in a forward-thinking organisation in which his own contribution 
has been significant. Effective personality, tact and skill in 
communicating are essential, as is a conviction in the place of 
training as a management tool. He is unlikely to be under 40 
or over 54. General creative and administrative ability is of 
more importance than knowledge of one or more of the sectors 
covered by the Board or of particular areas of management 
experience. 

The salary will be negotiable at not less than £6,000. The head¬ 
quarters of the Board is expected to be in Croydon. 


I I B 


Plea* apply/ in confidanca, to: 

C. D. Lovell, O.B.E., Chairman, 

Food, Drink and Tobacco 
9 Gloucester Gate, LONDON, NW1. 
















Locomotives 

Centrifuges, filters, dryers and 

complete installations for solld/llquid separation 

Cellulose plant 

Infection moulding machines, mixers, calenders and 

complete installations for processing plastics 

Evaporation plant 

Chilled cast Iron rolls 

Cast steel and grey cast iron 

Open-dle and drop forgings 


KRAUSS-MAFFEI MUNCHEN 

A member Company of the Buderus Group 


Krausa-Maffal AkHangaaalldchafl D-8000 Munich-Allach 
Talaphona (811) 88891 - Ttlex 523163 
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Simultaneous weaving 


Something new? If you like, yes. But the simuitanepus weaving of more 
than one cloth widtlvis nothing new to us-it's always been a feature of 
the Sulzer Weaving Machine. ■ On our 153*machine for instanceyou can 
weave two 75" widths of professional clothing fabric, three 49" widths of 
decoration fabric, or four 37" widths of shirting. * Multi-width weaving 
means: Economy plus enhanced flexibility. For you can set up for any cloth 
width from 20" (7 widths) to 153" (1 width). If your weaving program calls 
for it, you can even produce different widths side by side. b The same ad¬ 
aptability to cloth widths is found on the narrower Sulzer weaving machines 
too, Moreover all models can be equipped optionally with picking units in¬ 
serting 1,2 or 4 weft yarn grades or colours. For the harness motion there is 
a choice of tappet motions and dobbies. ■ Adaptability guarantees long¬ 
term economy. ■ Sulzer weaving machines will make your mill adaptable 
too. 



Sulzer Brothers Limited 
8401 Winterthur, Switzerland 



O O 




Associated companies Winterthur SehwelzerlieMi 
Street, Parts 7ei Cle de Construction M4canlquiJPr< 

Bruxelles 1 SocIStS Anonyms Sutzer-Callqua Min 
Sulzer Brothers, Nordiek Aksjeeelekap Ridden* 1 
Helzung und Ulftung GmbH FurtbachstraBe 4 
bon Sulzer Irmloe Ltda Apartado 2702 New 
p O Box 0332, Montreal It Sulzer Bros (Car 
Janeiro? Sulzer do Brapll 8 A, Calxa postal 
Peru S A Gohtumaza 117 Caallla 4427 Belt-. —, . _ 

Rio* 4 OWMm Utf, PO Box 990 Urn (Kiojr'jlgulwjrCjjn 
Offioe for 8E Asia, Kllllney Roid PO Box 22, North Sydney 
C P O 147 - Represented In meat other countries 



(Australia) 


W.C 1: Sulzar Bros (Condon) Ltd Bainbridge 
Chauffags Sulzar 7 avenue de la RSpubllque 
r adara Sulzer Nederland N V Slngel 146 Oslo 
nduatrlestraBe 29 Stuttgart-8 GabrUder Sulzer 
Sulzar Harmanoa S A Apartado 14291 Usea- 
(U S A) Sulzer Bros Inc Textile Machinery 
rmanos S A Apartado postal M-7163, Rle de 
igrano No 865 & P Lima (Peru) Sulzer del 
ico, PO Box 5317 Jobenneeburg Sulzer Bros - 
... PO Box 31; Singapore S: Sulxer-SLM Central 
Box 362 Tokyo Sulzer Brothers (Japan) Limited 
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We cross five oc«ans and deliver over200,000tons of oil a day-to ourselves. At the same 
time Texaco Australia leaves our refinery port in the Persian Gulf, Texaco Maracaibo may be easing into 
the Netherlands port of Rotterdam. They’re delivering oil from Texaco, to Tcxaco-and then on to the 
many places where oil is needed. Our mighty marine fleet of 147 tankers carries crude oil and refined 
products worldwide. Texaco is nearly everywhere, with a responsibility both to the country in whose waters 
we operate, and the world in which we live. We think you’ll like the way we do business. For free brochure, 
‘The World of Texaco,’’ write to the following address nearest you: Managing Director, Texaco Europe Lim¬ 
ited, 149 avenue Louise, Brussels 5, Belgium, Managing Director, Texaco Limited, 1 Knightsbridge Green, 
London SW1, England. 



A world leader in petroleum. 
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The stampede 
to Canada 
this winter 


Monday: 


Tuesday: 


Wednesday: 


Thursday: 


Friday: 


Saturday: 


Sunday: 



f 


1 


This winter Air Canada (with BOAQ hat all of 29 
flights to Canada, awry was*. Theft provide 15 
departures London to Montredf,l6ljDhaontoToronto, 
6 Glasgow to Montreal, and d Glasgow to Toronto. 

Air Canada 'Western Anew' flights continue to pro¬ 
vide the fastest way to western Canada from both 
London and Glasgow. Every Thursday a superb 
'Western Arrow* shoots from London to Vancouver, 


ion-stop in 9i hours. There are also direct services to 
Sender end Halifax, t , 

Jay Economy Excursion Return Feres—both big 


i * 

j * 

money savers. Once in Canada, you may benefit by 
another Air Canada discount pian. Until December 
1 Sth you could fly at half the normal fare to any of Air 
Canada s 37 Cah’edien cities and 8 key centres in the 
USA, including Chicago, Los Angeles, Cleveland, 
New York, and Miami. 
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British Aircraft Corporation 
is pleased to announce 

that current orders in hand are now valued at nearly 

£ 380 , 000,000 


Of that record sales success, 64%, to a value of 


IS FOR EXPORT 


The remainder of this well-balanced programme is for 
the essential home market: 22 per cent for the British 
Government and 14 per cent for British airlines. 

These figures do not include Jaguar - with its great sales 
potential - or Concorde. BAC predicts that Concorde will t 
gain for Britain at least a further £ 2000 million in export trade. 

BAC civil and military aircraft and weapon defence systems 
are now used by, or are on order for, over half of all the 
countries m the world. 




The most powerful aerospace company in Europe 


BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


C40<#0 




Whotf believe Peter Springthorpe is an expert 
at getting things out of the country 

Peter Springtiiorpe's a normal Only the other day he helped Peter Springthorpe is one of the 

enough chap—married, with two one of our customers sell rock to National Provincial team of 

children and lives in Suburbia Gibraltar. specialists who cover the whole of 

(which isn't exactly a haven for the He can get you r goods moving England 4c Wales, 

jet set). by introducing you to forwarding If you have a problem with your 

But it's when he gets to the office agents or shippers. exports or you wish to start selling 

that his machinations begin. He'll tell you how to obtain abroad and need some advice 

Because Peter Springthorpe payment and avoid exchange risks. . get in touch with... 

is an export expert at the National In fact Peter Sp ringthorjpe can National Provincial Blank Ltd., 

National Provincial-a member bank of the National VN^stminster Group 






Fred Goodey has ]ust started construction 
of his IQOth building. He joined Costain 38 
years ago as a foreman/bricklayer and has 
remained. with Costaih ever since. But he 
retiresdn September and this building will 
be his last. 

Hlklsthe sort of experience, skill and pride 
in the work whksjh is invaluable. It cannot be 
learned oveml$itf*; 

Yet the itory #es not end there. Fred 
Goodey*s brother Joined Costain the same 
week and both their sons have over 16 years 
experience with Costain. One is now General 

» nager in Zambia and all are masters of 
ir craft, although the craft might now 


include knowledge of Critical Path planning 
methods and labour-cost control, using a 
computer. 

The Goodey family illustrates on a small 
scale what is true of Costain as a whole. 
Every man is backed by the different skills 
and the. varied experience of thousands of 
others, working in 19 countries round the. 
world. Each one contributes a little to 
Costain's pool of knowledge, stored-up over 
a hundred years, and each one can drawjrom, 
it. So that together they are capable bf nind^ 
ling any sort of construction problem ihl^ny * 
situation. / ; - 

Any company can acquire resotjixjfef w. 


plant or even finance, but a construction 
group Is only as good as its people. Whether 
it's building, mining, dredging, civil engineer¬ 
ing or property development, Costain has the 
man for the job. 




OOSTAIN LIMITBD, 111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON 9.B.1. T«l«phow*: Ol-9&S 
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For My Next Number. 


Mr Wilson’s theatre of anxiety opens in Blackpool next 
Monday ; Mr Heath’s the following week. Both face 
worried parties, and both, behind the bland mask of leader¬ 
ship, will be as jumpy as cats. It is not just Mr Nixon and 
Mr Humphrey who are both out of favour with the public 
together ; and they all have the spectre of Enoch Wallace 
riding behind them. In this plight Mr Heath has only one 
advantage: he is used to it. Mr Wilson, that very complex 
man, has his memories and, with them, still his hopes of 
pulling something special off yet again. Mr Heath’s per¬ 
formance at Blackpool is pretty predictable. Mr Wilson, the 
old actor-manager, will try any bit of business, even play 
it against the script entirely, to get the effect he wants. 

He will have to work hard. Although annual conferences 
of the Labour party are notoriously unpredictable—in mood 
if not in votes--all the indications are that this conference 
will be pretty doleful, and perhaps even more depressing than 
the Trades Union Congress in the same town at the beginning 
of the month. There is no reason why it should not be. The 
same despondent trade unionists who voted so overwhelmingly 
against the Government’s main economic policies at the TUG 
will be in the majority again at the party conference. Most 
of them will stick to their mandates. 

Mr Wilson and his colleagues cannot expect much minority 
relief from the delegates from the local Labour parties. Too 
many of them have had their cherished careers as councillors 
shattered by Labour’s appalling local election defeats this year, 
and those of them that are not in despair over the Govern¬ 
ment’s policies are bemused by its bad performance. The 
by-elections and the opinion polls show that Labour continues 
in government against the wishes of the majority of the 
country. What the conference is likely to confirm is that it 
does so with policies which are, in the main, against the 
wishes of the majority of the party. 

That in itself is not, of course, very important. The trade 
union block votes make the formal decisions of the conference 
largely irrelevant, > and most of them are rightly and easily 
ignored by the Government. But the conference is not entirely 
insignificant. It is the one occasion in the year when the 
almost faithful—the $rade union leaders, the constituency 
Workers and the MBs—meet one another, and fight one 
anather, in glaring public debate. The Labour party is pretty 
naked at its conferences, and it is not always a pleasant sight. 
So how the party leaders act and are received by their 


followers is not unimportant, either to the leaders themselves, 
or to the watching electorate at home and governments and 
clients abroad. Which is one reason why some members 
of the national executive have been anxious to prevent Mr 
Roy Jenkins from addressing the conference, and to put Mrs 
Castle up as the main economic expert. 

As a mere Chancellor of the Exchequer Mr Jenkins is 
entitled, like any other delegate, to no more than a few 
minutes at the rostrum, assuming he can actually catch the 
chairman’s eye. It will be absurd if the NEC does not let 
him make a major speech from the platform in Monday’s 
debate, but it is hardly surprising that there is stiff oppo¬ 
sition. For was it not Hugh GaitskclPs performance before 
a hostile conference which finally made him into a national 
figure ? 

But that opposition does not include Mr Wilson. His 
leadership is not in that sort of danger. He knows that the 
conference will never break him (for he Ls no Lansbury), 
and it is extremely unlikely to remake him (for he is no 
Gaitskell either). But he also knows that he cannot afford 
to get anything like the bird, and he has always treated 
his appearances at conference rather, more seriously than 
his friends sometimes like to pretend. In his high- 
stepping days, at the beginning of his leadership, he may 
have spoken over the heads of the conference to the electorate 
outside ; but that was when his leadership was unchallenged 
and uncriticised, and it was part of his ejection-winning 
tactics. Last year at Scarborough, when he was under siege 
from the party itself, it was an entirely different story: he 
deliberately sought the reassurance of the party’s ovation. 

He needs that applause again this year for precious 
little is coming from any place else. So how will he play 
Blackpool? It is easy to guess the sort of conference he would 
Uke most: if it got bogged down in the domestic entails of 
how to reorganise the party, amend the constitution and so 
on, and bored its way off the television screens and the from 
pages it would suit him fine. And with a bit of luck he might 
get just that sort of week. The economic debate on the 
opening day is the chief danger, especially if Mr Jenkins 
is allowed to speak, but the debate itself may prove to 
be no more than a repetition of the one at the TUG ; 
and that was hardly a not For die rest, it is unlikely that 
anyone >vill set, conference alight by finding something 
nc^r.to say .on prescription charges, housing and ail the usual 
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hoary old issues. But that still leaves at least one day when 
Mr Wilson will have to stand up and prove he is still top 
dog. 

He pulled it off last year by avoiding all the nasty divisive 
problems like the economy, Vietnam and the common market, 
and concentrating instead on a gldtaing projection of the 
Government’s social spending. At the end of a speech of 
stunning agility he even had Mr Frank Cousins joining the 
standing ovation. The trick may prove a touch more difficult 
this time. For since Scarborough Mr Wilson has, of course, 
guided his party through devaluation, cuts in social spending, 
the reimposition of prescription charges, and the toughest 
budget in history ; he has led them to humiliating defeats in 
local elections and by-elections ; embroiled them in a fiasco 
oyer South African arms, bulldozed through the Common¬ 
wealth Immigrants Act and a new incomes policy ; and 
remained undisturbed bv the resignations of three cabinet 
ministers. Men of more becoming modesty than a politician 
can afford to display in public might blanch at the prospect 
of explaining away that little lot to their own party. What 
is certain is that Mr Wilson will not even try. And if Mr 
Jenkins has spoken already it will be a good excuse not to. 

There is no doubt about the sort of speech most members 
of the Labour party would like Mr Wilson to make. The 
criticism of him and his Government that is common to all 
members of the Labour party is that they have lost any sense 
of long-term objectives. Generally speaking, the left com¬ 
plains that by the obsession with the short-term balance of 
payments problem the Government has lost sight of long¬ 
term economic objectives, which to the left means something 
called socialism. The right and the moderates tend to 
emphasise the loss of social objectives, caused largely, they 
say, by Mr Wilson’s pursuit of power overriding all other 
considerations. The litmus test for the left was incomes policy, 
and for many moderates it was immigration and Rhodesia. 
Both sides conveniently, but genuinely, do not question his 
general competence. Criticism about that is far more 
prevalent among Mr Wilson’s former and present cabinet 
colleagues than it is in the party at large. What the party 
wants rather desperately this year is for Mr Wilson to remind 


them what Labour is supposed tp be ilft 

No doubt Mr Wilson would qov&ifi fihd 

it difficult to oblige. But the trout )}*Jk TOtt fyr 
ideological basis, the only way a&tuMlty & &'^|our 

party on long-term social and economic objective# is to coud. 
them in such broad terms th&t^hev fekfomc » m * practice 
meaningless. When in opposition Labotir finds it difficult 
enough to agree on specific terms, even when it is simply a 
question of framing its objectives into a resolution or a party 
manifesto ; when it comes to translating the objectives into 
the hard details of legislation, unity becomes impossible. So 
it is simply no good Mr Wilson’s critics inside, and on the 
fringes of, the Labour party complaining that the Govern¬ 
ment’s short-term actions are never taken within the frame¬ 
work of Labour’s long-term objectives, for the party is too 
hopelessly muddled and divided on what those objectives 
should be. Indeed it is a relief for everybody, including a 
majority of Labour MPs, that Mr Jenkins’s budget proposals 
are not designed to dovetail into the long-term Economic 
objectives of, say, Mr Mikardo or Mr Cousins. 

Mr Wilson’s political history shows ,tiiat he hrdi always 
recognised that essential fact of Labour pjuty life. It is what 
his critics mean when they say he is not really a socialist, and 
that he has no real vision of the society he wants. They ate 
right on both counts, but this is not a valid criticism of his 
leadership of the Labour party. The fact that he is not a 
man of strong ideological convictions is the reason why he 
was able to unite the Labour party and so hoist it into power. 
And so long as the Labour party pursues the chimera that 
real unity is possible, Mr Wilson will not only be the leader 
they deserve, but the best leader they have got. 

But unlike the Labour conference, which will always cheer 
his meaningless generalisations and groan at his specific 
policies, the electorate will judge Mr Wilson mainly on his 
competence in office, and on that count his performance in 
this past year rates no ovation at all. Gone are the heady days 
when he could address the electoiate over the party’s head ; 
if he tries that in Blackpool he will get no cheers from 
anywhere. And that is the real weakness of his position 
Only a winner can lead the way. 



Another Ride on the Tiger? 

Are Mr Smith and Mr Wilson heading for another 
meeting ? And should anyone welcome the possibility ? 


Mr James Bottomley’s mysterious visit to Salisbury has been 
well timed from the point of view of keeping in touch with 
Mr Smith, a week after he has trounced his right wing in 
an internal by-election. But it has been very badly timed from 
the point of view of the political timetable of Mr Wilson, a 
week before he me^ts his left wing at the Labour party 
conference at Blackpool. Since the visit presumably took 
place on Mr Wilson s initiative, this is a cause for puzzle¬ 
ment. Anybody writing on the matter has to run the risk 
that he may find himself striking attitudes at the end of 
a false olive branch, just before Mr Wilson wins great 
plaudits at Blackpool by sawing it off. But Rhodesia is 
important enough an issue to run that risk, even if the 
truth about it is uncomfortable and unpopular. 

The Rhodesian problem now seems to be partly a 
matter of facing bedstly reality, and partly a matter of 
saving devious face. On the plane of beastly reality, some 
parts of the British Government and civil service machine 


now recognise that the aflair is not going to end the way 
all British liberals would like it to. It is not going to end 
with real, copper-bottomed safeguards for Africans’ rights 
Labour ministers can tell themselves and party comrades 
in private that this is because the wicked Tories would 
anyway be likely to come to office in Britain in x 971, and 
immediately sell out the Africans on worse terms than 
Labour would now allow. All right, let them say that. 
Perhaps it is the easiest excuse they can make when 
reconciling themselves to the tragic fact that time is «° 
longer on liberalism’s side in the sanctions confrontation 
with Rhodesia. » 

The truth is that sanctions are not working strongly 
enough to force any Rhodesian government to reach a 
settlement with Britain which is gendStely in-accord with 
Mr Wilson’s and Sir Alec Douglas-Home’s ritx principles. 
This is partly because of the huge breach in the sanctions 
dyke which allows everything vital to flow into^and out of 
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Rhodesia through South Africa (although there is some 
clash of interest in some of this trade so long as Rhodesia 
and South Africa do not have a full economic union) ; and 
partly because other countries are not following the sanctions 
rules anything like as conscientiously as Britain is trying to 
do (t 6 the latest United Nations questionnaire on the 
subject, a considerable number even of black African states 
significantly did not reply). What sanctions and non-recog¬ 
nition of passports and so forth are doing is to poke in 
enough pinpricks to make rather more white Rhodesians 
say : u We may have to join in virtual economic and 
political union with South Africa, even although we find 
some aspects of the policies of Mr Vorster’s Afrikaans¬ 
speaking government pretty repulsive.” So far, that 
repulsivcness still causes a majority of white Rhodesians to 
vote against Vorster-type candidates in elections, but the 
trend is South Africa's way. 

If British—and United Nations—policy continues on its 
present tack, it is therefore highly likely that Rhodesia will 
fall into the beastliness of apartheid. That is the practical 
and horrid fact against which every alternative course should 
be weighed. If an earlier agreement is reached with Mr 
Smith, there might just be hope of making Rhodesia instead 
into some sort of multi-racial society. The hope may not be 
very large. The trouble is that any settlement now will 
certainly leave most of the real immediate power in the 
hands of Rhodesia's white minority electorate. And all 
experience suggests that such an electorate is liable to turn 
farther and farther to the right as the pains of any growing 
multi-racialism proceed to annoy it. 

Just two safeguards might be possible. One essential, which 
Mr Wilson must insist on in any fresh negotiations, is that a 
new Rhodesian constitution should ensure that any 
Rhodesian government in future can be elected only by 
wooing some genuine black African support, even though 
African, nationalists are plainly not going to be allowed to 
secure their due democratic majority. The other possible 
safeguard—crazy though it may sound to say this—is now 
Mr Smith. The man does belong to the segment of white 
Rhodesian opinion which does not want to drop into full 
apartheid. He also, now knows that his political opposition 
in the white electorate is an opposition on the right. If he 
wins an agreement with Mr Wilson, setting the seal on his 
foray for independence, he is going to be a hero among his 
own community. Probably he will then be able to stay as a 
leader of that community for as long as he wants to, and 
maybe nominate his successor. 

These arc deplorable reeds to lean on. Those who say that 
it is a moral imperative that the great and middle powers 
of the world should take a braver course for protecting 
Rhodesian Africans' rights (by invading the country? or 
extending a sanctions blockade around South Africa ? or 
what ?), are issuing a clarion call which in a decent and 
chivalrous international society would be listened to with 
great respect. The trouble is, everybody knows that in to¬ 
day's international society the great and middle powers are 
not going to listen to it. Any rethinking of attitudes must 
take cognisance of that brutal fact. 

What is becoming increasingly difficult to respect-is the 
argument that the right course is to continue with the 
mostly ineffective sanctions policy as now. For that policy 
of pinpricks and isolation, to' repeat, is almost bound to end 
with Khpdesia slipping into apartheid, while a settlement 
on the lines discussed on board the Tiger in December, 1966, 
could hinder it from doing so. Indeed, the commonest 
argument used for the present policy no longer pretends 
that sanctions will work. It is said that any * settlement 


would unfortunately relight anger among the independent 
black African states, who are being remarkably quiespejit 
about the present tragi-farce. This is hypocrisy : we proudly 
proclaim that we will not sell out Rhodesia's Africans, but 
would prefer them to rot on some forgotten back shelf of the 
worlds diplomatic shop. Diplomacy has become a distorting 
factor in this dispute. 

The main task of preparing for negotiation is now 
probably seen in Whitehall as a hopeless attempt to find a 
wording for a Smith-Wilson settlement which black Africans 
would not stigmatise as a betrayal, and also (a slightly easier 
, task thi^) one which more than, say, 30 Labour MPs would 
i not stigmatise as a betrayal too. This is where the problem 
of facing reality merges into the pettier problem of mutual 
saving or losing of face. 

Mr Smith already knows which segment of face Mr Wilson 
is going to lose to him. The British Government is supposed 
to be committed to “ Nibmar ” (No independence before 
majority African rule), but it has recently been increasingly 
explained (no doubt correctly) that one part of the small 
print of something that Mr Wilson said long ago shows that 
it is not committed to that at all. In return, Mr Smith might 
now be in a better position to help save some remaining part 
of Mr Wilson’s face. Hitherto, he has been impeded by the 
presence of right wingers in his cabinet at Salisbury, all 
eager to stigmatise as a betrayal of Rhodesia any phrase or 
wording which Mr Wilson could claim to accord with his 
six principles, even if in practice it meant very little at all. 
Now Mr Smith has triumphantly got rid of his right wing, 
including one of the two Salisbury ministers whom Mr 
Wilson personally most disliked, the Duke of Montrose. Mr 
Wilson’s other pet abhorrence, Mr Lardner-Burke, the 
so-called minister of justice, is at present significantly being 
told to improve his image a bit by introducing a bill which will 
mean that the hanging of captured African terrorists is no 
longer mandatory. 

The crucial aim for Mr Wilson in any new negotiations 
should be to secure concessions from Mr Smith which really 
will mean something, as distinct from merely being made to 
appear to mean something. The most vital in the political 
field is that the minority African part of the electorate— 
which will unfairly represent the vast majority of the popu¬ 
lation—should have real blocking power over the actions of 
the government. The most vital in the social and economic 
field—although these may not be lauded in the six principles 
—are such things as the continuation of multi-racial educa¬ 
tion in the university, the extension of African secondary 
education, and no racial demarcations in jobs. 


The puzzle remains that Mr Bottomlcy's mission should 
have been timed just when any peacemaking is made more 
awkward for Mr Wilson by the imminence of the Labour 
party conference, and also (though this is a lesser point) 
by the presence of Commonwealth finance ministers in 
London talking about their sterling balances. Some suspicion 
has inevitably been aroused that Mr Wilson might treat 
this issue as he did that of arms for South Africa : that he 
might allow speculation about a “ surrender *' to rise to its 
peak, and then rally the Labour left around himself by 
intimating that he personally will have no dealings with 
fascists and racists. Surprised though the Conservative party 
may be to be told this, Mr Wilson would probably gain 
some marginal electoral kudos from , snubbing Mr Smith in 
this way; The present mood of the British electorate,is one 
of themselves being pretty abominable to coloured people, 
but then sublimating this by welcoming any show of painless 
toughness (such as the cancellation of a cricket tour),with 
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any other nation which is being more abominable to coloured 
people still. So a Wilsorf attack on Smith now, besides setting 
Labour's conference at Blackpool to cheering, would leave 
the Tory conference attacking Mr Wilson on one of the few 
issues where Labour might earn soine electoral support. 1 
This, however, would be utterly unscrupulous politics. It 
is more reasonable to assume that the Bottomley mission 
has been tried because Mr Smith’s internal political successes 
made it apposite, and that Mr Wilson thinks he can still 


keep his hands free for negotiation however awkward (or, 
preferably, ambiguous) Labour's debates at Blackpool are. 
If so, Mr Wilson is following a course of some political 
courage, the more particularly because the final outcome 
cannot possibly be glorious. But the path to g ]ppy does not 
now lie before an unbelligerent British Government in 
Rhodesia. The shabby, second-best, but still precious priority 
probably has to be to try to seize the right moment in which 
to save this brand from a South African burning. 



The Necessary Crisis 

Mrs Barbara Castle must now go for really radical solutions for the 
motor industry's latest labour troubles—which means changing the law 


The law in Britain at present actually prohibits any group 
of organised workers from making a firm and legally enforce¬ 
able agreement with their employers. The structure of trade 
unions in Britain at present actually makes it impossible 
for the workers in any large plant to be represented in all 
their negotiations with management by a single team of 
negotiators. These lamentable facts lie behind the latest of 
the recurrent crises to hit Britain's motor industry. A large 
number of other facts—managerial incompetence, fluctuations 
of output, political discontent, changes in ownership—help 
to make the industry’s present crisis even worse than the 
usual run of such things. The changing scene is described on 
page 71. But it is vital to hold on to those central issues. 
Once again: the people on the shop floor are not properly 
and clearly represented in negotiations by a single team of 
bargainers ; and even if they were, that team of bargainers 
would be prevented by law from bargaining their way to a 
firm, enforceable agreement with management. 

On Thursday afternoon the Secretary of State for 
Employment and Productivity held what should have been 
a more-than-usually important meeting with employers and 
union officials from the motor industry. But the leader of 
one of these unions, the Amalgamated Engineering and 
Foundry workers’, pleaded prior engagements ” to avoid 
Mrs Castle’s invitation. In Mr Scanlon’s absence, she cannot 
effectively paper over the cracks. She had better look straight 
at the gaping hole in the wall. 

At present workers in engineering plants are represented 
by two quite separate learns of negotiators. There are the 
officials of the several unions with members in each plant 
(whether or not they co-operate in the farcical proceedings 
of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions, or as in Fords and Vauxhalls jointly negotiate 
direct with management). There are also the true 
representatives of the men and women on the shop floor— 
the shop stewards, of many different unions, who in large 
plants usually form an effective joint committee, with a 
powerful convenor elected from among their number. Most 
negotiations, and the negotiations most vitally affecting the 
pay and the conditions of work of mast engineering workers, 
are carried on by shop stewards quite outside the offici&l 
union machinery. 

This is not because workers are bloody-minded, or 
because shop stewards are incompetent, or because manage¬ 
ments arc unwilling to use the formally agreed “ procedure ” 
for dealing with industrial disputes. It is because most 
union rule-books contain no definable provisions for the role 
|j# shop stewards—the men who perform the necessary 
TW’df settling day-to-day labour relations problems within 
Pif^^^hnulti-union engineering plants. (Three-quarters of 


all trade unionists in Britain work in plants alongside 
members of other unions.) This could, in theory, be solved 
by a reshuffle of the structure of the unions themselves, with 
one union for each industry, or for each plant. In 1962 
Mr George Woodcock told the Trades Union Congress he 
would like to help bring this about. Six years later he is 
about to retire (hurt) with practically no progress to 
report. 

But there is a short-term remedy, which American 
experience has shown to be effective. In a number of 
designated industries—the motor firms and their suppliers first 
—the device of the exclusive bargaining agent should he 
introduced. It should be provided, by law', that the workers 
in each plant have the right to determine, by secret ballot, 
who this exclusive bargaining agent should be. The union 
they would choose would usually turn out to be that with 
most members in the plant, and that to wfiich the convenor 
of shop stewards belongs. Once designated, only this exclusive 
bargaining agent would have the right in that factory to 
the various protections which separate trade union acts 
give to trade unions. This would be the first and neeessaiy 
step towards doing away with the ludicrous distinction 
between official and unofficial bargaining in plants—a 
terminology which confines the most important part of 
union-management relations to a furtive limbo. 

It would further be necessary to change the law so as lo 
enable the new bargaining agents to make firm and legally 
enforceable deals, propeily spelt out, with the employers of 
the men they represent. (A majority even of the feeble 
Donovan Commission was in favour of enabling unions 
optionally to make such firm agreements : it would of 
course be far better if all union-management agreements 
were to be made enforceable.) This is a minimum 
programme. A surprising number of influential trade union 
leaders—who are themselves deeply worried about the widen¬ 
ing gap between their official aotions, and the unofficial 
ones that really count—might be prepared to accept it. 

This offers employers no easy ride. They would lose their 
power to divide and rule. They would face determined 
responsible, powerful bargainers who really know how things 
work in their factories. They, too, would have to see that 
bargains are kept. That is exactly the point. It would add 
a new certainty and rigour to the terms on which managers 
and men in British industry conduct their bargains. Chaos 
of the present sort has been repeated often enough to prove 
that it is not the fault of the men, but of the institutions within 
which they work. The faultiest institution is the law, which 
has be$n deliberately withdrawn from regulating the joint 
affairs of employers and employees. It must be restored, 
to everyone's benefit, now. 
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The Prisoners of Mao 

The British Government is not as helpless to get Anthony Grey 
and the others out of China's hands as it seems to think it is 


Once again this week China has refused to let a British official 
visit Anthony Grey. Mr Grey, who used to be Reuter’s 
correspondent in Peking, has now been confined to one room 
of his house in the city, under armed guard, for well over 
a year. Nobody from the British mission has seen hiipi since 
April; he has had almost no contact with anypile except his 
guards, and is said to be in poor health. He is detained in 
reprisal for the gaoling in Hongkong of two journalists from 
the New China News Agency who were sentenced for their 
part in the colony’s anti-British riots last year. They were 
convicted after an open trial on specific changes. Mr Grey’s 
detention is purely political. 

He is only one of 14 or 15 British subjects or ex-subjects 
held by the Chinese. Other people who have fallen 
foul of the Chinese authorities include three officers 
of the Merchant Navy who have been accused of 
bleaches of security regulations, but have not been 
tried or allowed to see British officials. It is difficult 
to see why they have been picked out, for theft have 
been many similar cases involving ships in Chinese ports when 
British seamen have been arrested only to be released sopn 
afterwards. Probably they were victims of straight xenophobia 
or of some local worthy’s attempt to show Maoist merit by 
turning in suspicious-looking foreigners. The only British 
subject who has been given a trial on clear charges is Mr 
George Watt, an engineer working on a Vickers-Zimmer 
project at Lanchow. He was sentenced to three years in 
prison in March this year after he had been found guilty of 
spying on “ evidence supplied by the revolutionary masses.” 
One may be suspicious of such evidence; but he was tried 

Some of those arrested, such as Mr Michael Shapiro, Mrs 
Israel Epstein and Mr and Mrs Crook are communist 
sympathiser who have lived in China for many years and 
may indeed have become Chinese citizens. They are pre¬ 
sumably victims of, the cultural revolution whose patrons 
have fallen and who have been caught up in their fall. There 
is little that Britain can do foi them. They might resent any 
move on their behalf, and a British intervention would 
probably make the Chinese authorities even more suspicious 
of their revolutionary bona fides. These people are British 
in name only, if that. The British Government need feci no 
particular obligation to obtain their release. 

But it can no longer remain passive about the others, and 
particularly about Mr Grey. The Chinese have always 
refused to say what would induce them to release Mr Grey. 
They might set him free if the Chinese journalists in gaol in 
Hongkong were released, but they might not. And in any 
case a bargain of this kind is unacceptable because it would 
set ail Ugly precedent. Whenever an important Chinese 
national was arrested in Hongkong a hostage would be taken 
in China for an eventual swap. The Government lias steadily 
refused to barter the Krogers, who were gaoled for spying in 
Britain, against Gerald Brooke, who is now in a Russian 
labour camp after being found guilty of distributing anti¬ 
communist literature. Brooke did get a trial, though his 
sentence was unusually long. But it is likely that he was 
arrested partly as a bargaining counter, and the bargain has 
-quite rightly been turned doWn. The arguments against such 
a deal over Mr Grey are evch stronger since he has never 

been tried at all. * 

Straight intimidation is no more acceptable. Ine Indo¬ 


nesians managed to get their embassy staff out of Peking last 
year, when the Chinese had refused them exit visas, by 
threatening to bum down China’s embassy in Jakarta and to 
manhandle the.staff unless they changed their minds. More 
recently the Russians are said to have told China that if 
thebe was any more trouble outside their embassy in Peking 
there would be feven larger and even less spontaneous demon¬ 
strations against the Chinese 'ambassador in Moscow, Britain 
cannot use this kind of tactic, partly because threats of this 
kind are not credible from a British government. It might be 
pkiant to see the Tariq.Ali mob descending on Portland 
Place for an assault on China’s mission there, but it just is 
not going to happen. And if a crowd of a different sort did 
start smashing windows, Britain’s political habits would 
require the police to tell them to stop it. 

There remains only one way in whkfh the Government can 
bring pressure for Anthony Grey’s release. At the moment 
there are four journalists of the New China News Agency 
in London, each of whom has to have his visa renewed each 
year. The Home Secretary has the power to deport these 
four men at any time (though such power is rarely used) 
and he can, of course, refuse to renew their visas. These 
correspondents are very useful to ,their government. The 
Chinese mission in London has few political contacts, and 
the journalists are in a much better position to report to their 
government (if not to their readers) about what is going on. 
The Chinese government might well be prepared to make 
concessions to keep them here. 

One of the two Chinese journalists in prison in Hongkong 
is due to be released in November. Mr Grey may be set 
free at the same lime It should be made clear to the Chinese 
that, if he is not, theii London correspondents’ visas will not 
be renewed, and no replacements will be allowed in. It is 
unlikely that the Chinese would retaliate against the members 
of the British mission in Peking and their families. Since July 
they have granted 18 exit visas to the couple of dozen people 
attached to the British mission. If they lowered the boom 
again, Britain would presumably retaliate m kind against the 
Chinese in the Portland Place mission. But the advantage 
of acting against the Chinese journalists is that it should not 
involve either country’s diplomatic mission. At the moment 
it seems that Anthony Grey is a forgotten man. His continued 
detention is intolerable. A threat to China’s capacity to gather 
news in London might well help towards his release. 
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THE WORLD 



For many thare is nothing to follow 

Now the army has almost 
finished, what follows? 


Nigeria’s conventional war against the 
Biafrans may soon end. Colonel Ojukwu 
holds only one large town, Umuahia, 
and federal forces appear to he no more 
than 20 miles away from it. Of the 
enormous problems that remain, far the 
most urgent is still to get food and medical 
supplies into the lbo-held areas. One 
estimate puts the death rate from starva¬ 
tion and malnutrition there at more than 
7,000 a day. 

At one time there was a chance of 
agreement on a land route^ but this has 
now disappeared. As for the air, 1 the 
Biafrans, desperately short of arms, are 
not prepared to allow their one remaining 
airstrip to be used only for relief opera¬ 
tions by day. This means that food can 
get in only by night. So they receive a 
pitifully inadequate 120 tons each night. 
Even this very limited supply may soon 
end ; federal forces are already within 
shelling distance of the strip. 

It is only because the danger is so 
great that the Red Cross and other relief 
organisations are considering an air drop. 
It would inevitably be expensive and 
i inaccurate. A drop at tree-top level need* 
[y^.^clearing about a quarter of a mile long 
of reasonable width to ensure that 


supplies do not go astray. The roads in 
the area are good by African standards, 
but since they are on the main line of the 
Nigerian advance it would probably be 
impossible to isolate a strip from the fight¬ 
ing. There is also the danger that the 
planes would be fired at. It would help if 
both sides, weic. prepared to guarantee 
that they would accept such flights. But 
even if they did (and this would imply 
agreement on a dropping zone) it is all 
too possible that soldiers, against orders, 
wpuld fire at the aircraft on the offchance 
that tlw*y were hostile. 

High-flying drops present different, hut 
also formidable, problems. There would 
be no guarantee that food would be acces¬ 
sible frjoin the ground or that it would 
reach Relief workers before it reached the 
black inarket. Wastage rates and costs 
would 'be high. One estimate puts the cost 
of dropping 300 tons of food at £27,000. 
At the moment the Red Cross hp.$ only 
one aircraft designed for such operations. 
Another is on its way and several coun¬ 
tries, including Britain, have offered help. 
'1 wo' British officials were in Qeneva this 
W<*ek to discuss the practical^ problems. 
It would be a desperate measure ; the 
situation, is desperate enough to justify it. 


Relief operations in federal-held areas 
are said to be going fairly well in the 
north, where the army has helped the 
Red Gross with transport and petrol. 
One of the problems in the south is that 
many people still flee into the bush when¬ 
ever the federal forces capture a town (as 
happened at Owcrri) and the return home 
is slow and suspicious. 

Colonel Adekunle still refuses to 
allow Red Cross operations behind his 
lines though he has allowed food to he 
stockpiled in Port Harcourt. lie runs a 
relief organisation of his own but it is 
impossible to assess how effective this is. 
Dr Lindt, the Swiss diplomat who heads 
the International Red Cross team in 
Nigeria, has seen him this week. 

The long-term problems look equally 
daunting. The Red Cross has its stock¬ 
piles of food and supplies at Enugu, 
Calabar and Lagos as well as in Port 
Harcourt. But really effective relief 
implies distribution by road, probably 
supplemented by relief flights from 
Fernando Poo. And it is impossible to 
distribute food to much purpose when 
most of the population has gone into the 
hush. If the fighting grumbles into a 
guerrilla campaign the job may become 
virtually impossible, for people are not 
going to return to their homes only t<> 
be caught in more fighting. 

Colonel Ojukwu lias claimed that the 
Nigerians are waging a war of extermina¬ 
tion against the Ibos. The federal army 
has behaved fairly well so far. The one 
thing that is likely to break their discipline 
and bring the horrors of tribal slaughter 
nearer reality is tfie guerrilla war he is 
threatening. 

The Biafrans have been stockpiling arms 
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Only Number 1 

is big enough to handle 20,000,000 
computerised bookings a year... 


BEA have a supremely efficient 
booking system. 

It’s called BEACON—the largest 
civil computer network in the whole 
of Europe* 

It’s the fastest, simplest, most 
reliable way of making a flight book¬ 
ing you could wish for. 

Any time you want to book or con¬ 
firm a flight with BEA, here’s what 
to do. Just call in at your local ap¬ 
pointed travel agent, or BEA office. 
Or contact us by telephone or telex. 
And within seconds BEACON will 
give you the information you want. 

What’s more, if you have any 
special requests, such as a certain 



...and still take Caroline 
Jones by the hand. 


type of diet or a car to meet you at 
your destination, BEACON will make 
a note of that too. 

All the main BEA offices in the 


British Isles are now directly linked 
with BEACON, do are Pans and 
Amsterdam. And we’re installing 
more links throughout Europe m the 
nofrtoo-distant future. 

0EACON is just one more reason 
why 1 BEA is Number 1 in Europe And 
one more way of showing we always 
put our passengers first. 

Especially four-year-olds like 
Caroline Jones. 



No.1 in Europe 
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When the jumbo jets come, they are 
going to be thirsty. 

Each of the neW giant jets will take on 
over 30,000 gallons of aviation fuel, 
which is very nearly double the capacity 
of the largest jet flying today. 

Just to make things more difficult, all 
this extra refuelling will have to be done 
against the clock in minimum turnaround 
time; and without getting in the way of 
the 500 passengers who are getting, off 
the ’plane and the other 500 getting on. 
Not to mention on and off-loading of 
catering supplies, and crockery exchange 
and cleaning operations... 

But don’t worry. When the first jumbos 
come into service, there will be no sense 
of urgency. Turn-round will be easy, 
relaxed, without delays. 

The fuels will be waiting - and so will 
new means of refuelling. Because 
Shell-Mex and B.P. took off on this 
project long ago. 

Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd distribute the 
petroleum products of both BP and Shell 



■ |ItHE SHELL-MEX AND B.P. GROUP ■■ 
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sustain a prolonged guerrilla campaign 
when the nearest foreign territory through 
which they could get more weapons is 
nearly 200 miles away. Now they have 
lost the airstrips it would be almost impos¬ 
sible to keep a regular supply of arms 
and—more importan t—ammunition 
coming in. The Biafrans can always raid 
federal arms dumps, but they cannot keep 
going on captured arms alone. The 
French, honestly or otherwise, have piously 
denied any connection with arms ship¬ 
ments from Gabon to Biafra. There seems 
little chance of their intervening once 
arms deliveries become even more difficult 
than they are now. 

A guerrilla force would also have a 
major problem in feeding itself. It could 
not live off the country. Even in normal 
conditions the central Il>o area imports 
food. Much of this year’s harvest has been 
destroyed in the fighting. The guerrillas 
would have to Jive off what they could 
capture from the Nigerians and what 
filtered back from the Red Cross distri¬ 
butions. But in the long run this certainly 
would not be enough. In any case the 
campaign itself would reduce the amount 
of food coming into the area. The Red 
Cross already finds it hard to keep men 
and maintenance going on their route to 
the stockpiles of food in federal-held ter¬ 
ritory. 

The Nigerians have accepted the need 
for a programme to repair the roads and 
bridges which have been damaged in the 
fighting. Such a programme is as impor¬ 
tant for the jobs it would create as for 
what it would actually build. A major 
threat to the stability of most African 
countries lies in the large numbers of 
unemployed and underemployed young 
men who have nothing to lose and much 
to gain from an upheaval which might 
bring them power and all its fruits. The 
Ibos have fought a long and bitter war. 
A combination of* tribal loyalty and 
economic discontent among the Ibos could 
lose the peace for the Nigerians after 
they have won the war. 
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Sabah 


Little brown brother 


FROM OUR MANILA CORRESPONDENT 

“ Crush Malaysia ” signs are out again 
but this time in Manila, not in Jakarta. 
The new “confrontation,” brought to crisis 
point by the signing, earlier this month, 
of a Philippine bill proclaiming 
sovereignty over most of Sabah, the north¬ 
eastern tip of Borneo, has borrowed 
many features from the old. The tired 
hyper-nationalist slogans, the familiar 
name-calling, the monumental over¬ 
simplifications and the atavistic resort to 
sticking pins in the enemy and burning his 
effigy are once more widely evident. What 
is new is the possibility that these carryings 
on will destroy some painstakingly built- 
up relationships designed for purposes 
beyond nationalism. 

The regionalism contemplated by Asean 
(the association of south-east Asian 
nations) is badly threatened by this new 
outbreak of feverish chauvinism in two of 
its member countries. In the new reckon¬ 
ing, Singapore has declared its stand, 
small but squarely, on the side of 
Malaysia. Jakarta and Bangkok are being 
strenuously neutral, and Manila is left 
isolated. It has been looking frenziedly 
for friends and found none. 

By a curious twist of logic which shows 
that if you are mad enough to beat a 
dog even a bent stick will do, Filipino 
nationalism—in Asian terms a Juan-come- 
lately—which has been demanding an end 
to the u little brown brother ” relationship 
with the United States has now turned 
on America for not being sufficiently big 
brotherly. When the dust was hurriedly 
blown off the Philippine-American 
defence treaty, Filipinos found to their 
chagrin that Washington had never 
promised to go to war “forthwith” to 
defend the Philippines. For that step to 
be taken a “ common and present ” danger 
must be shown to exist and agreed on by 
both sides. But the Filipinos who demon- 


betrayed 


strated outside the American embassy see 
the issue with passionate clarity. Britain 
has sent a squadron of modern jets to 
defend Sabah for Malaysia. So America 
must do likewise for the Philippines. 

Naturally, things are much more com¬ 
plicated than that. Britain and America 
are Sea to partners with the Philippines, 
pledged to mutual defence action against 
a common enemy. But the common enemy 
contemplated by the South-East Asia 
Treaty Organisation, was a beast of a 
different colour. 

Seato then may be the first casualty 
of the Sabah crisis. The Philippines has 
been the most dutiful south-east Asian 
member of the alliance and Filipinos are 
angry over Britain’s continued use of 
Clark air base as a filling station on the 
way to Sabah. There will be little lament¬ 
ing in Asia over the passing of this “ paper 
tiger.” But anti-Americanism will become 
even screechier in Manila than it used to 
be in Jakarta. A brother nursing a sense 
of betrayal is predictably more venomous. 


East, west, 
Malaysia's best 

FROM OUR KUALA LUMPUR 
CORRESPONDENT 

In the Philippines it often happens that 
laws are made not to be implemented. But 
the Filipinos’ objections to the passage of 
British warships bound for Operation 
Coral Sea off Australia through the Sibutu 
passage near Sabah suggest Siat they are 
prepared to back up their recent bill 
asserting sovereignty over Sabah. For the 
British, Sibutu passage remains an inter¬ 
national waterway. President Marcos is 
still privately asking Tunku Abdul Rah¬ 
man of Malaysia to tell him what can be 
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done to lessen the international friction 
engendered by the pressure of Filipino 
public opinion on the Sabah issue. Tnere 
is talk of a summit, or at least preparatory 
talks. But these will founder on the Philip¬ 
pines' insistence that its claim must be 
discussed : the Malaysians rule out any 
talk on the sovereignty of Sabah. 

President Marcos floats the idea of put¬ 
ting the claim on the shelf for the time 
being. The Malaysians feel that enough 
is enough, and that the Philippines must 
choose whether internal or international 
reality is to take precedence. The effect 
of the western powers shutting their eyes 
and hoping the dispute will go away is 
that the Filipinos will continue to put the 
demands of internal politicking first. So 
the prospect is of a long and increasingly 
bitter dispute, with Sabah becoming the 
Kashmir of south-east Asia. 

The dispute has effectively silenced 
those in east Malaysia—Sarawak and 
Sabah—who would like to say goodbye 
to the Malayans and those Malayans who 
would like to say goodbye to the i east. 
President Marcos has possibly done more 
to help Malaysia’s ruling Alliance party 
get itself re-elected next year than he has 
done for himself. 


Mexico 


Hardening arteries 
of a revolution 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Never were the evils of conservative 
government better exemplified. Ripples of 
dissent against the old guard of the 
Partido Revolucionario Institucional, 
against the bosses of an ageing political 
machine, lapped the toes of President 
Gustavo Diaz Ordaz when he took office 
in December 1964. By this week the 
ripples had grown into a tidal wave of 
student anger at the inflexibility of the 
Mexican establishment. Four years ago 
the discontent might have been pacified 
with a legislative concession or the resig¬ 
nation of an unloved political figure. Now 
the frustration has become so strong and 
so widespread that it not only threatens 
the staging of the Olympic Games, due 
to start in Mexico City on October* lath, 
but may in the long term bring about 
upheavals inside Mexico’s ruling party 
such have not been seen since the 
troubled days of the 'revolution some 50 


years ago. 

The violence in Mexico City, which 
reached a peak this week when several 
people were killed in battles between 
riot police, troops and students, did not 
start during any long hot summer. It 
has its roots in the gradual realisation 
that the party which is the doyen of 
surviving revolutionary parties, and whose 
founders had been in power when many 
Bolsheviks were still in the czar’s prisons, 
Hftded down to a comfortable life 
;! %Jp'*itohy of its revolutionary ideals still 



Losing their touch ? 


unfulfilled. Since the early 1930s the 
PR I had been gradually edging towards 
the right, with a short intermission for 
revolutionary fervour under Lazaro 
Cardenas in the late 1930s and, to lesser 
extent under Adolfo L6pez Mateos, Diaz 
Ordaz’s immediate predecessor. Not long 
after President Diaz Ordaz took over, 
the party machine was given into the 
hands of Dr Laura Ortega. This adminis¬ 
trator appeared quite content with a 
situation in which many PR I represen¬ 
tatives, particularly in country districts, 
were virtually indistinguishable from the 
feudal bosses that the revolution was 
called into being to annihilate. 

It was predictable that the revolt 
against the old-style revolutionary party 
would come from the students. Before 
Dr Lauro Ortega took over the party 
machine, a radical politician, Sr Carlos 
Madrazo, had been challenging the old 
guard of the party. Sr Madrizo derived 
much of his strength from younger mem¬ 
bers of the party. His removal from a 
central position of the PR I, and his recent 
disappearance from the political scene, 
must have gone a long way towards con¬ 
vincing many young people that the 
renaissance of the party needed much 
more than gentle pressure. 

There is no hope that the trade 
unions might try to inject radicalism into 
the revolution. The PR I is the boss of 
the unions and union leaders, such as the 
railway chief, Sr Demetrio Vallejo, who 
object too strongly and vociferously to 
the government's labour policy are 
quickly gaoled under the broad provisions 
of the laws against “ social dissolution.” 
Mexico’s peasants, who have good reason 
for calling for change, are organised in 
handy PR I packages which render them 
innocuous at all levels above that of the 
parish council. 

The powerhouses of discontent were 
inevitably the universities. Violence first 
broke out two months ago at the National 
University, when a demonstration turned 
into a riot. This famous autonomous body, 
whose history goes back to 1550, is just 
across the road from the main Olympic 
stadium, and the government aent in its 
troops to occupy the campus on Sep¬ 


tember 19th. So the riots then switched to 
the Institute Politecnico Nacional, where 
battle raged this week. 

The government had been subtle 
enough to contain similar demonstrations 
in provincial universities in troublesome 
states such as Michoacan and Sonora. 
But in Mexico City it suddenly seemed 
to lose its touch. Sr Alfonso Corona del 
Rosal, re Rente or governor of Mexico City, 
brought in the troops and ordered a 
crackdown on the students. Perhaps he 
was over-anxious for his city’s good name 
as host of the Olympics. The stage is set 
for further trouble. 

United. Nations 

Split minds 

The 23rd annual UN assembly session 
began on Tuesday in a “ poisoned atmos¬ 
phere”; these words#* had been used by 
U Thant, at his press conference on 
Monday, in referring to the effect on 
the organisation of Russia's occupation 
of Czechoslovakia. Earlier, on September 
19th, he had described the Soviet action 
as a grave blow to the charter’s concepts 
of international order and morality. His 
remarks on the 19th also included a 
reproof to governments that cite the 
charter “ in order to call other nations to 
account" but reject the UN’s authorit\ 
where their own policies are concerned. 

First prize for the clearest demonstra¬ 
tion of schizophrenia about the L T N this 
week must surely go to the North Korean 
government, which issued a declaration in 
Pyongyang to the effect that it was absurd 
for the UN to discuss Korea, and, in the 
next breath, that the assembly ought te 
invite a Pyongyang representative to take 
part in the discussion. But Pyongyang is 
distinguished from other capitals only by 
being more obvious about this kind of 
self-i ontradiction. 

The Russians are now being pointedly 
reminded in UN exchanges that they 
themselves, in 1965, got the assembly to 
adopt a declaration of principle to the 
effect that “ no state has the right to 
intervene, directly or indirectly, for any 
reason whatever, in the internal or 
external affairs of any other state.” At 
that time they were bent on finding a 
way of attacking America’s Vietnam 
policy in the assembly, while insisting that 
the UN had no right to debate Vietnam 
as such. Now their words of 1965 are 
being quoted against them in reference 
to their intervention in Czechoslovakia 
and their claims to a right to intervene in 
west Germany. Their delegate, Mr Malik, 
has not improved matters by his threat 
that any further discussion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia in the UN would “prevent its 
normal operation.” * , 

The Americans have qpce , again 
publicly fallen out with Mr Ttianit because 
of his remarks about Vietnam on Monday, 
when he reiterated his argument that a 
halt to the bombing of North Vietnam 
was the first essential step to^“ move the 
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conflict from the battlefield to the con¬ 
ference table,” and speculated whether a 
majority in the assembly would support a 
resolution recommending this—a resolu¬ 
tion whose wording he outlined. The 
redoubtable Mr George Ball, who has been 
the chief American representative at the 
UN since Mr Goldberg left in June, 
promptly went to see Mr Thant and told 
him that his remarks had not been “in 
any way helpful” in furthering the 
progress of the Paris negotiations. 

On 1 'uesday Mr Thant put out a 
statement denying that he had meant, to 
suggest the inclusion of a Vietnam item 
in the assembly’s agenda, pointing out that 
he had in fact said that he did not expect 
such an item to be included, and adding 
that he did not think it would be useful if 
it were. Meanwhile the State Department 
was briskly disputing the view that a 
call for a bombing halt would obtain the 
necessary two-thirds majority in the 
assembly ; a view that Mr Thant does 
not seem to have expressed. 

He kept out of the Nigerian cross-fire 
on Monday, sticking to his argument 
that he must be guided in this case by 
the decisions of the Organisation of 
African Unity. A week earlier Canada’s 
new foreign minister, Mr Mitchell Sharp, 
had announced that his government would 
take the Nigerian question to the UN 
if the OAU members did not do so. On 
September 19th President Kaunda said 
that Zambia would do so. Having just 
been voted down on Nigeria by the 
majority in the OAU summit meeting at 
Algiers, Mr Kaunda was evidently not 
in a mood to wait and see. 

An imminent visitor to New York, 
though not to the assembly, is the west 
German foreign minister, Herr Brandt, 
who on October 7th will dine there with 
Mr Rusk and other Nato ministers and 
discuss the alliance's new problems and 
prospects. In addition to Czechoslovakia, 
their preoccupations include the continu¬ 
ing Soviet assertions of a right to intervene 
in west Germany, on the ground of an 
alleged revival of aggressive ambitions 
there. Since July, Moscow has based this 
claim partly on articles 53 and 107 of the 
UN charter, which exempted from the 
charter’s other provisions action taken in 
relation to the second world war enemy 
states u as a result of that war, by the 
governments having responsibility for such 
action." Russia has also referral to the 
1945 Potsdam agreements between the 
then victorious powers. 

The charters M transitional security 
arrangements,” as Mr Thant remarked on 
Monday, are not free from ambiguity ; 
but, as he went on to point out, apart 
from the fact that all UN members are 
pledged to settle disputes peacefully, there 
is no question of the charter authorising 
any unilateral action, as apparently 
envisaged by Russia. There also seems 
no doubt in anybody’s mind that Moscow 
has been trying to blow the dust off the 
ctosolete texts of 1945 mainly in older to 
make a screen for the nakedness of its 
invasion Of Czechoslovakia. 

Russia’s interpretation of the charter 
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has been dubbed “ misleading and incor¬ 
rect” by a French spokesman, and dis¬ 
missed out of hand by American and 
British ones. Washington’s perhaps over* 
hastily phrased announcement that any 
Soviet intervention in Germany would 
bring an 41 immediate allied response,” in 
accordance with the North Atlantic treaty, 
drew a quick re joiner from Mr Trudeau 
that Canada for one was not automatically 
bound by an American statement which 
could not in itself commit any other 
Nato government. 

Meanwhile the Geimans themselves 
were not content to obtain fresh assur¬ 
ances. On September 21st, at the non¬ 
nuclear states’ conference in Geneva, their 
representative, Herr Swidbert Schnippen- 
kotter, proposed a resolution calling on 
all nuclear powers to abjure all use or 
threat of force, either nuclear or 
“conventional," except in self defence. 
This mere reaffirmation of a charter prin¬ 
ciple would, he argued, dispose of the 
Soviet claim to a right of intervention. 

This German proposal does not seem 
to have found much of a welcome, even 
among other Nato members. Partly, 
perhaps, because Russia is clearly in no 
mind to respond to such a call ; and partly 
because, wtiile the Germans have been 
vigorously ubiquitous at this conference, 
many other participants have found its 
month - long course a disenchanting 
experience. The invasion of Czecho¬ 
slovakia has visibly strengthened the hand 
of those elements in Bonn that are most 
reluctant to accept the nuclear non¬ 
proliferation treaty. As the prospect 
of an early American ratification of the 
treaty receded, with Mr Nixon’s blessing, 
the Japanese and Italians emerged at the 
Germans' side, in a rather unhappily 
reminiscent juxtaposition, as almost 
equally prominent procrastinators. 

When this conference was arranged, it 
looked like being something of a protest 
meeting at which America and Russia 
would be reproached for their supposed 
collusion in seeking to impose a joint 
“ nuclear hegemony ” on the world. The 
Czech crisis has disrupted this pattern, 
without producing a new one. Pakistan 
was one of the orginial enthusiasts for 
the meeting, expecting that it would 
reveal India as almost isolated in its fiat 
rejection of the nuclear treaty. In the 
changed circumstances, other delegations 
at Geneva have found it hard even to 
follow the course of the complicated in¬ 
fighting between the Indian and Pakistani 
teams, which happen to be headed by 
cousins. 

As was anticipated, tautnerous demands 
have been voiced about the action the 
nuclear powers ought to take to <mib their 
own “ vertical prpfiferetian "; but the con¬ 
ference has shed little light en the non* 
nuclear states’ chances of securing any 
such demands in return for adhesion to 


the treaty, because the treaty's own 
pects have been so obscured. The tre 
next week to New York of nWty of the 
frustrated participants in m neve 
debates is not lilceffy to thjfifa the 
atmosphere in the assembty any ,less tonic. 



Doing the Russians' homework lor thorn 


Germany 

Not guilty, but 
what about Bubi ? 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

It is an embarrassing coincidence that 
local government elections are to be held 
in Lower Saxony next Sunday, September 
29th, just when the federal government 
in Bonn is fully bent on protesting the 
innocuousness of west Germany’s political 
ways. Lower Saxony is the much-trampled 
stamping ground of those extreme right- 
wing parties that have tried successively 
to rally postwar Germany’s disgruntled 
misfits, notably outmoded and aggrieved 
nationalists. Their present incarnation, 
the National Democratic party, is proffer¬ 
ing 1,143 candidates for election. Its 
chief Adolf von Thadden—“Bubi," the 
boy who never grew up—has his national 
headquarters in Hanover, the state 
capital. 

Already holding ten of the 149 seats 
in Lower Saxony*5 state parliament, the 
National Democrats are throwing them¬ 
selves spiritedly into their bid to penetrate 
all town, village, and rural district 
councils. They Have distributed over 
2 million copies of a special election num¬ 
ber of the party's periodical KwWf A 
100,000 posters are claiming that 
M Democrats vote National Democrat” 
Herr von Thadden and his activists are 
aware that not only small farmers and 
shopkeepers are smouldering with exploit¬ 
able resentment They sense the mood 
described this week in Die WeU: 

Today it is no longer only a fragment of 
young people that u in loud revolt. There 
is a rising tide of resistance to dt it being 
(Ng in the Idle of eternal whjbpmg boy*- 
to be petfonaed even when Soviet tanks 

* bury Cfeushoslovak sovereignty and even 
when 1 llonit has pursued only policies 

* designed to case international tension. 

Represented now by 61 deputies in 
Germany’* it state parliaments, the Nat- 
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ional Democrats expect to arrive in the 
Bundestag next year. 

If the NPD do well on Sunday, the 
government is likely to expedite its pend” 
ing decision on the pAJt/s ripenfes* for 
banning. The Russian argument that thfe 
UN charter might be invoked to author; 
ise Soviet military intervention in west 
Germany has been based on allegations 
of a resurgence of national socialism. 

' In the fmmm policy debate in the 
Bundestag on Wednesday Herr Kiesinger 
affirqjed Bonn's readiness to contribute 
further towAkii easing the tensions that 
derive from Gennany’s unsettled 
problems. He reiterated that there was no 
alternative to the conciliatory Ostpolitik 
pursued by his government. 

In these circumstances there is little 
doubt that the government would jump 
at any reasonable opportunity to proscribe 
the offending National Democrats. The 
young minister of the interior, Ernst 
Benda, explained to journalists on Sept¬ 
ember 20th that his legal advisers were 
analysing information about the party in 
order to determine whether there was a 
watertight case for petitioning the consti¬ 
tutional court to proscribe it on the 
authority of article 21 of the basic law. 
While acknowledging that political parties 

Israel and Arabs 


may be freely formed, this article 
stipulates that their internal organisation 
must conform with democratic principles, 
and that they disclose the sources of their 
funds. It defines as unconstitutional parties 
that “ through their aims, or their 
adherents' conduct, seek to impair or 
destroy the fundamental free order, or to 
imperil the existence of the Federal 
Republic.” 

Herr von Thadden is not wholly a 
fool. Hitherto he has moved very warily. 
But there are experienced lawyers who 
seem to be sure they could prove constitu¬ 
tional transgression. Naturally the govern¬ 
ment winces at the prospect of the damage 
that would be done if the party were to 
be given a clean bill by the constitutional 
court. In any case, since it took two 
years to achieve the proscription of the 
Socialist Reich party (a precursor of the 
NPD) and five years to proscribe 
the Communist party, it would seem to 
be impossible to put the National 
Democrats out of action before next year's 
Bundestag election, in which, pessimists 
estimate, they may win 50 out of some 
600 seats. Plans for obstructing them by 
setting up new electoral hurdles have been 
handled so dilatorily that it is now too 
late to do anything before the elections. 


Where will the next battle be? 


With Israel’s and Egypt’s foreign ministers 
making their way by stages to the new 
session of the UN assembly, the emphasis 
in the Middle East crisis has once again 
shifted from military to political solutions. 
True, the talk has been heralded by a roll 
of drums. On Wednesday, the Russian 
foreign ministry spokesman warned Israel 
that its “ dangerous provocations ” against 
the Arab states were jeopardising peace 
in the Middle East. Israeli talk of security, 
said the Russians, was camouflage for its 
determination to hold on to the Arab 
territories it seized in the six-day war last 
year. 

Warnings from Moscow, threats from 


Cairo. Last week, the national congress of 
the Arab Socialist Union predictably gave 
President Nasser its "popular” mandate 
to recover the occupied territories in a war 
of liberation. This was fighting talk, but it 
was for the future. The Egyptians have 
announced themselves in fit military state 
to defend their side of the canal against a 
further Israeli assault ; they have also 
made it clear that it will be a long time 
before they consider themselves ready to 
carry the battle into the Israeli-occupied 
side. 

When the noise of the drums die down, 
the most interesting news to come from 
the Middle East this week may turn out 
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to be Mr Abba Eban’i statement in Rome 
that he intends to submit to the UN a 
“ comprehensive plan for lasting peace ” in 
the Middle East. The strongest criticism of 
Israel over the past 15 months is that its 
suggestions have all been on procedural 
issues (how the talks with the Arabs should 
take place) rather than on substantive 
ones. The procedural issue was dead¬ 
locked ; political discussion could get no 
further unless Israel was prepared to lay 
new, and specific, cards on the table. Now, 
perhaps, it is. 

If the Israelis make this advance, and 
if the Arabs are quick to make the most 
of it, the threat of endless battle may begin 
to look less inevitable. If the chance is 
lost, or never materialises, the question 
winds itself back into speculation about 
where the next battle may he. It 
is not Israel’s military custom to allow 
the Arabs to choose the time or site for 
battle. The Egyptians talk of defence 
against another lightning air strike by the 
Israelis. But when has Israel employed 
the same military tactic twice in succes¬ 
sion ? The Suez canal frontier has been 
uneasy for some time ; the Jordan river 
frontier has been more so. And on 
September 19th six Israeli soldiers, includ¬ 
ing a senior officer, were killed by Pales¬ 
tinian guerrilla fighters in a battle a few 
miles inside Israel proper. 

The Israeli-occupied Sinai desert is, as 
Egyptian commentators have pointed out, 
rotten territory for guerrillas. The Jordan 
valley could be their natural habitat. The 
most vulnerable area for Israel is less the 
long frontier that divides the occupied 
West Bank from east Jordan than the 
short northern stretch of the river that 
still marks the 1948 frontier between Israel 
and Jordan. Here infiltrators can get 
straight into Israel without having first 
to cross occupied territory. So it could 
be here that Israel’s military strategists 
decide that another frontier needs revising 
—by force. But again one must remember 
that Israel seldom does what is expected 
of it. 


Canada 

Sham fights and 
real ones 


FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

Until he collapsed and died on Thunday, 
the premier of Quebec, Mr Daniel 
Johnson, had been earmarked for Paris¬ 
ian splendours of the highest order 
—the use of the “royal” apartments at 
the Quai d'Orsay, a presidential banquet 
at the Grand Trianon palace—plus a 
conference with General de Gaulle about 
closer economic links next month. Now 
that this Frenche ploy is impossible, Can¬ 
adian officials await another attempt by 
the general to trail his cloak before the 
ung bull now in chaige in Ottawa, Mr 
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Why businesses fail 


- Lack of knowledge about the 
costs of doing business. Over¬ 
pricing of products because 
manufacturing, selling or distri¬ 
bution costs are too high, inade¬ 
quate records of day-to-day 
operations. Obsolete operating 
methods. Inability to quickly 
adapt to changing business con¬ 
ditions. Internal losses and 
wasted assets. 

There are, of course, many 
other reasons why a business 


might fail... but these all have 
onfe thing in common ... they 
stem from management's lack of 
information. 

Burroughs accounting com¬ 
puters provide vital information 
on your actual costs of doing 
business. They can be pro¬ 
grammed to supply information 
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crisply with the “ Rossillon affair’’ and 
had, .accused, the French government of 
trying to demolish Canadian unity. 

The Rossillon affair, or die case of the 
“more or less secret agent” from Paris 
(to use Mr Trudeau’s phrase), will find 
its way into the , long thorny chapter of 
Panada-France relations. On the face of 
it, it was a, negligible matter. M. Philippe 
Rossillon, secretaryi-general of the Com¬ 
mittee for the Defence and Expansion of 
the French Language, has been visiting 
French-Canadian groups for a dozen 
years. His latest visit to some of the 755000 
Manitobans whose mother tongue is 
French was known to the Ottawa 
authorities, who actually sent an official 
along to join in some of his cultural con¬ 
versations. ! 

This is the level on which the Quebec* 
papers chose to treat the affair. They 
ridiculed Mr Trudeau’s verbal protest to 
Paris. But the prime ministers view was 
that under General de Gaulle’s orders (for 
M. Rossillon reports directly to the French 
prime minister) there was an attempt to 
undermine the authority of Ottawa, and 
of Canada's nine provincial governments 
other than that of Quebec, by sending 
French envoys directly to these minority 
groups. 

Mr Trudeau, whose programme as an¬ 
nounced on September 12th gives priority 
to a language bill that will give French 
the status of official equality with English, 
is obviously doubly eager to squash at¬ 
tempts from outside to promote disunity. 
For now is the moment he believes he is 
unifying Canada by a law that can help 
draw French Canadians out of their lin¬ 
guistic ghettoes. 

The Rossillon affair at this stage only 
indirectly affects Quebec. In earlier years 
M. Rossillon had made contact with 
Quebec separatist leaders, and even with 
the lady who tried to blow up the Statue 
of Liberty three years ago. But the latest 
furore was a further embarrassment to 
Mr Johnson in Quebec. 

For two years he had tried to walk 
the narrow path between excessive friend¬ 
ship with Paris, which could brand him 
as a separatist, and too , much amiability 
toward Ottawa, which could condemn 
him in Quebec eyes as the lackey of 
federal treasury men. This path had grown 
narrower since, on the one side, several 
of his ministers had begun commuting 
to Paris on business of seemingly minor 
importance, and, on the other flank, the 
slowdown in the Quebec economy had 
made him more dependent on Ottawa. 
His own scheduled trip to Paris in July 
was abruptly cancelled when it was 
announced that he had had,a slight heart 
attack, and he had spent the last two 
months recuperating, out of sight of his 
government’s growing difficulties. But he 
lately, voiced hopes qf playing host next 
year to either general de Gaplle or the 
French prime minister* 

The provincial leader, Mr Lesage, in 
backing. Me Trudeau lest .week, accused 
the Quebec ministers ^ol 1 ducking these 
1 troubles hy making frequest trans-atlantic 
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trips. 41 What is this mania for going to 
, Paris ? ” he asked, adding that ne him¬ 
self had been there only twice during his 
six years as provincial premier. , 

It is clear that the real action, despite 
gaullist desires, will be fought out inside 
Quebec. Mr Refte Levesque, once one of 
Mr Lesage’s ministers and now the most 
Clear-sighted of the separatist leaders, ha» 
wasted no time on these excursions and 
alarms. His energies are concentrated on 
his new party’s founding convention next 
month, and on the battles with'“Mi; 
Trudeau in the; years ahead. 

Portugal 

Uneasy quiet 


Portugal was still in a coma this week. 
From Algiers, the “ Patriotic Front of 
National Litaration ” broadcast appeals 
to the people to come out on the streets 
and shout “ down with Salazar.” „ They 
didn’t. From Brazil, Professor Luis 
Gomez’s “ Portuguese Democratic Union ” 
urged all patriots to rally round a minimal 
reform programme which could be carried 
out by a transitional government. They 
didn’t. From Oporto, a hundred intel¬ 
lectuals appealed to President Americo 
Thomaz to restore democracy. He didn't. 

The striking thing about this last 
appeal was that many of its signatories 
were prepared to have their names made 
public. Not, of course, that the appeal 
was mentioned in the Portuguese press. 
Dr Salazar’s apparatus of censorship and 
police control demonstrated its con¬ 
tinuing vitality. It also barred the entry 
into the country of a dangerously Port¬ 
uguese-speaking correspondent of the 
Guardian , which has earned the distinction 
of being banned under Dr Salazar’s sup- 
pression-of-communism law. 

Decrees continued to appear over Dr 
Salazar’s signature, and the routine of 
government was maintained in the prime 
minister’s office by the capable minister 
of state, Dr Antonio Motta Veiga, while 
the president wrestled with the succession 
problem at the heart of a cloud of 
dubiously informed speculation. Much the 
most prominent among the potential suc¬ 
cessors—to the extent that Dr Salazar 
can be replaced by any one man—was 
the 62-year-old Dr Marcelo Gaetano, a 
member of the Salazar team from as far 
back as 1929, the theoretician of the 
Estado Novo, a prosperous lawyer and a 
member of the council of state. Having 
left the government in 1959, Dr Gaetano 
has been able to acquire, a multiplicity of 
reputations. , He was being variously des¬ 
cribed this week as particularly liberal or 
particularly authoritarian, ; as pro¬ 
monarchist or anti-monarchist, as being 
backed, by strong military, elements or 
opposed by them.. , .. « . ; 

Among the military, leasees themselves, 
names emerged and faded; These 
included those ofiGeneral Santos Co*U, 
the ,former defence minister, whqactually 
is something of a>Royalist, < and . of 
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Brigadier Kaulza da Arriaga, the nuclear 
research chief, who in Portuguese terms 
passes for something of a whizz-kid. But 
the figure that looked solidly installed 
behind them was that of General Des- 
landes, whose appointment ai chief pf 
staff was quite possibly Dr Salazar’s last 
important action. 

Quiet though the country seemed, the 
contenders for power were manoeuvring 
against an uneasy background. Oporto 
had been placed under curfew as early as 
September 16th, the day Dr Salazar’s 
condition suddenly worsened. Precautions 
are being taken against trouble in Lisbon 
when the university term begins in Octo¬ 
ber. just before the prime minister 
became ill, his National Union's official 
organ, Diario da Man ha, had denounced 
Lisbon student groups for voicing admira¬ 
tion of student rebellion in France and for 
circulating “ anti-patriotic ” propaganda 
meant to disillusion conscripts bound for 
the wars in Africa. 

Some students are allegedly linked with 
the Paris-based “ League of Union and 
Revolutionary Action” (LUAR,), which 
has become the most conspicuously active 
of the opposition groups. Last month 
another of its caches of arms and explos¬ 
ives was found in northern Portugal, and 
several of its members were captured 
after an exchange of shots with armed 
police. One of the arrested men had 
taken part in Captain Galvao’s seizing of 
the liner Santa Maria in 1961 ; three 
others were accused, of participating in 
the robbery of a Portuguese bank last 
year, when over £400,000 was stolen, 
apparently to provide funds for opposi¬ 
tion activity. Earlier, this year the 
Spanish police had arrested several LUAR 
members who were trying to reach Port¬ 
ugal, and made them available for inter¬ 
rogation, by the Pide, Portugal’s political 
police. But requests for the extradition 
pf LUAR leaders from France have 
been rejected; the French.,courts haye 
ruled that their activities,-including last 
September’s raidon.theEvora armoury 
which, netted a fair haul of arms a#d 
ammunition, were not criminal but 
political.-. .1 . 
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The cornerstone of the erch, Dubcek end Svobode: but one is temperamental and the other is old 


The ice creaks under Dubcek's 
skates 


This has been a week of deadlock in 
the protracted battle of wills between the 
Czechoslovak leaders and the Russians. 
The visit of a Czechoslovak delegation to 
Moscow, confidently predicted for last 
weekend, has been twice postponed, 
apparently at Russian request. One reason 
may be continued Russian hesitation about 
what to do next. 

Even more important may be disagree¬ 
ments with the Czechs about who should 
represent them and what exactly they 
should talk about. Russia may want 
to insist that the Czech delegation should 
turn up with specific proposals on a num¬ 
ber of steps which Mr Dubcek and his 
colleagues are not prepared to take or 
even, perhaps, to discuss: much tougher 
measures to muzzle the press (though they 
will probably have to give ground here, if 
Wednesday’s dismissal of the liberals in 
charge of radio and television is anything 
to go by); a purge of liberals in the party 
and the government ; an official admission 
that there were counter-revolutionaries in 
Czechoslovakia before August 21st, who 
must be liquidated ; a postponement ’ of 
the federalisation plans which Czechs and 
Slovaks are doggedly pushing on with and 
which the Russians are said to dislike. 

But according to the s most persistent 
rumours it is the Russians’ choosiness over 
whom they will talk to-—or rather not 
talk to—that is causing most of the trouble. 
In particular, they do not want Mr 
Dubcek. From the Russians' point of view 
this is understandable ; if their aim is 
to get rid of Mr Dubcek, who uniquely 
symbolises Czechoslovak unity and will 
to resist, then obviously they do not want 
to ei^pne]<hii L leadership by negotiating 
wiwHMypthd this time as a free man- 
fa in. But increasing Russian 


pressure only seems to make the united 
front presented by the Svoboda-Dubcek- 
Cernik-Smrkovsky quad rum virate moMru 
solid and impregnable. Mr Smrkovsky tdkU 
a meeting of chemical workers at a factbW 
in north-west Bohemia on Monday that 
the unity of the leaders is 11 an arch from 
which not a single stone must be allowed 
to fall and which is best symbolised by 
the personalities and relations of comrades 
Svoboda and Dubcek.” 

In the same speech Mr Smrkovsky also 
pointed out that the party was much 
stronger than before the crisis and that 
it derived its new strength not from 
“ bureaucratic and power levers,” but from 
the “minds and hearts of the people.” 
This is the Dubcek team’s trump card 
and they are making the most of it. In 
these circumstances it can hardly be easy 
for the Russians to find someone else 
to step into Mr Dubcek’s shoes. Neither 
Mr Husak, the Slovak leader, nor the up 
and coming Mr Mlynar, who have both 
been tipped as Russian candidates for the 
succession, has given any sign that he 
wants such invidious promotion. Mr 
Husak and Mr Mlynar, like some other 
leading figures (even the liberal Dr Cisar), 
have indeed introduced into their speeches 
some sentences that are likely to mollify 
the Russians ; but these may well be only 
tactical expedients designed to offset in 
Moscow the very firm line which, in the 
interests of national unity and morale, 
the four tbp leaders have keen taking. 

So in Czechoslovakia the Russians are 
faced with a rebellious communist party 
which not only seems to be completely 
united but also enjoys overwhelming 
popular support. Borne observers think 
they will play the problem along quietly 
as possible until after the world corhmunist 


conference which is 4ue to open in 
Moscow on November 25th—unless they 
decide to put the conference off because 
of the disruptive effect that their invasion 
of Czechoslovakia has already had on the 
communist movement ; their intentions 
may become clearer after this week’s meet¬ 
ing in Budapest of the preparatory meeting 
for the conference. 

The Russians may be hoping that if they 
play a waiting game the Czechoslovak 
Pleaders will crack under the strain—par¬ 
ticularly Mr Dubcek, whose temperament 
is not idogjl for a man in his present straits. 
They may hope to use the continuing 
presence of the occupation troops to drive 
a hard bargain with the Czechs ; Mr 
Cemik’s statement last weekend that most 
of them were about to begin a gradual 
departure seems to have been a bit pre¬ 
mature. Or, of course, they may lose 
patience and impose a puppet regime lif 
they can) or even an out-and-out military 
government. Indeed, the grave danger 
implicit in the Czechoslovak leaders’ gal¬ 
lant performance is that they may end by 
leaving the Russians with no other choice 
than that. Mr Dubcek is skating on very 
thin ice and, if he goes through, not even 
his undoubted popularity will save him. 


Counting the cost 

On Tuesday 50 economists published in 
Rude Pravo a statement in which they 
defended the Czechoslovak programme of 
jfconomic reform and declared flatly that 
they could in no way agree that it repre¬ 
sented a return to capitalism. They were 
replying to the attacks on the reform which 
have been appearing in the Russian press 
and which had already drawn a sharp 
retort from a group of 13 Czechoslovak 
economists who published a tetter in Rude 
Pravo early last week. 

How far the Rtmians in fact intend to 
carry their hostility to the reform, or to 
particular features of it, is still not clear. 
The Czech government wopld like to 
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Mfry on —“even under present Condi- 
dom," as Mr Cernik put it to the 
natkmal assembly on September 13th. BUt 
be also put marked emphasis on the need 
for careful thought and cautious experi¬ 
mentation at every stage of the reform, 
which suggests that he was anxious both 
to ward off Russian criticism and to warn 
the Czechs that progress cah probably be, 
at best, only slow and halting. 

In any case there are the practical 
economic consequences of the invasion to 
be dealt with. In addition to a great deal 
of material damage the invading troops 
were responsible for a serious dislocation 
of industry; it was stated in Rude Pravo 
on September 9th that the production 
deficit caused by the occupation amounted 
to 1,626 million crowns (£94,308,000, at 
the official exchange rate). A Tass report 
oh September nth, which blamed the 
material damage caused by the invasion 
on the activities of “counter-revolution¬ 
aries," suggests that the Czechs may look 
in vain to Moscow for any financial 
indemnity for this damage, which in the 
field of transport algne has been provision¬ 
ally estimated at more than £280 million. 
The losses in production may be less 
difficult to make up; many workers are 
anxious to demonstrate their support for 
Mr Dubcek by w6rking extra shifts. 

In the slightly longer term the invasion 
has exacerbated economic problems which 
the 'government was in any case worried 
about. In particular, it is going to find it 
harder to contain the inflationary tend¬ 
encies in the economy and 4 —despite all 
its assurances—prevent a drop in real 
Hving standards next year. Mr Cernik 
frankly told the national assembly that 
some—although not the most urgent— 
Wage demands would have to be shelved 
for the time being. He also said that 
the government intended to intensify price 
control; in present circumstances, the need 
to contain inflation must come before 
moves towards a fnore liberal economy. 

But perhaps the greatest threat to the 
modernisation and reform of the Czech 
economy lies in whatever restrictions the 
Russians place on its economic contacts 
with the west. The government has had 
to undertake to develop its economic ties 
tyith Russia and the other communist 
countries ♦ exactly how has presumably 
been discussed in this week’s visit to 
Moscow by the Czechoslovak deputy 
premier, Mr Hamouz. And the economic 
agreement signed by Mr Cernik in 
Moscow earlier this month will increase 
his country’s dependence on Russia for 
raw materials; under this agreement 
Czechoslovakia will get larger supplies of 
Russian crude oil, natural gas and iron 
ore in return for steel tubing for gas pipe¬ 
lines, heavy lorries and various consumer 
goods. 

The Czech government, however, has 
made it plain that it will do its best to 
xgganfcin the present share of capitalist 
^tkkop'ies in its foreign trade at about 
< 36 pep tarn*; whether this is more than 
v a piou* aspiration remains to be seen. The 
* value $ #pe western contracts concluded 
o trade fair is said to be 10 
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per cent higher than last year’s ; this may 
mean that the Czechs* doubtful about 
their future prospects of grading with the 
'west, are stocking up now. 

But what the Czechs will now have to 
do without is the big loan (of from 
$400 million to $300 million) from the 
west which they had been hoping to , 
arrange all the summer. Presumably they 
are now hoping for a hard currency loan, 
although on a more modest stale, from j 
the Soviet Union. The Russians have 
before now given loans in gold and con¬ 
vertible currency to other communist 
countries. But the Russians are hardly 
likely to give such a loan to the Czechos¬ 
lovaks until they have a good deal mord 
confidence in their political leadership. 

Jugoslavia _. 

The students and 
the talkers 

BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

Infuriated by Jugoslav condemnation of 
their invasion of Czechoslovakia, the 
Russians have now taken to criticising 
Jugoslavia’s internal policies. Although 
the Jugoslavs have hit back by claiming 
that they have a higher and more 
developed form of socialism, the Russian 
strictures have struck a sensitive nerve. 
By picking on the high level of unem¬ 
ployment, the widening differences! in 
incomes and the increasing number of 
private firms the Russians are echoing 
some of the criticisms voiced by the 
students last June. 

But not all of them. Some of the 
students' demands were concerned only 
with student affairs. These have now all 
been met by the government. The most 
important concerned the level of student 
maintenance grants, which was so low 
that, according to the students, poorer 
families were unable to send their children 
to university. For poorer families the 
grants will now be supplemented by loans, 
some or none of which will have to be 
repaid ; the better the student’s studies 
go, the less will have to be repaid. 

Moreover, unlike the Russians, the 
students are very far from wanting to 
end their country’s progress towards 
“market socialism” ana its self ^manage¬ 
ment system as well as the democratisa- 
tion of society and the League of 
Communists. Indeed, they insisted to your 
corespondent that they see themselves as 
a spearhead in the whole process of 
change and refbrm but they also insist 
that Jugoslavia’s socialism must not be 
thrown out with the bathwater of bureau¬ 
cracy. 

In fact some of their demands fit in 
with die ideas of the reformist wing of 
the Jugoslav leadership. For example, they 
want the League of Communists to be 
democratised, even now membership of 
the party is essential for those who want 
d top job in government, industry or the 
professions. In the early postwar decade 
the communist patty Oohsfete#; largely 
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of the original partisans and their asso¬ 
ciates (who axe stilt mirth venemted) and 
dedicated comnlunkt^ Bpt as tune paused, 
and Jugoslavia"! socialist society became, 
more securely established, pioneering 
enthusiasm ebbed. New members Complain 
of having to spend hours sitting around 
at boring meetings* listening to experi¬ 
enced party members expatiating at 
length m cumbersome theoretical terms 
on matters that seem largely irrelevant 
to the day-to-day problems 6f Jugoslav 
society. Students regard the party not 
so much as a stronghold of conservatism 
but as a “stronghold of talking‘’’-Hoot 
surprisingly since everyone in the party 
is now talking and arguing about how 
it ought to be changed and modernised, 
in preparation for the party congress early 
next year. Meanwhile, however, a drive 
has been launched to make the party 
more popular with young people ; the 
Czechoslovak crisis, with itpf implied threat 
to Jugoslavia, has helped. 

The students* main complaint about 
the self-management system is not that 
factory managers are getting too much 
power, but that there is .still too much 
“ bureaucratic" interference, by party 
and subordinate regional and central 
government officials. But they admit that 
everybody is nOw more alert to the 
dangers of 14 nominal ” self-management, 

Linked with complaints about “ bureau¬ 
cracy" are the students* demands for 
more jobs for qualified graduates. Too 
many jobs are held by unqualified people, 
while qualified graduates either go with¬ 
out, or are forced to take any old job. 
This ciy is heard from graduates all 
over the world. In Jugoslavia, as else¬ 
where, this generation is very much better 
educated than its parents. A university 
education is available for all young 
people with the necessary qualifications. 
But the universities have been expanded 
in the traditional mould so that there are 
too many graduate lawyers, linguists and 
so on ; there are even too many graduate 
engineer. Macedonia has lots of trained 
forestry experts, but very few forests. 

Some officials would like to see a cutting 
back of traditional 44 faculty" higher 
education, and an expansion of technical 
educ&tion and training. Now that the 
Jugoslav economy is recovering some of 
its momentum, the country is running 
short of trained people in building, 
engineering, and all industries connected 
with tourism. But although the students 
are calling for a labour plan, they might 
not take kindly to one which channelled 
would-be philosophers and engineers into 
training schools for restaurant managers. 

Meanwhile thle government is making 
all firms recruit a proportion of new un¬ 
employed graduates for one year, after 
which the graduate must either have 
proved himself sufficiently to be given 
a permanent job, or leave. This could 
pay handsome dividends. The fight 
against “bureaucracy," and the recruit¬ 
ment Qf new management trainee 
graduates, could combine to raise the 
status and hence the calibre of the 
cooping generation of business managers. 
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An end to slums ? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN WASHINGTON, DC 


Lame duck he may be, but President 
Johnson still has his sense of occasion. 
When he signed this year’s Housing Act, 
he did it before the breath-taking building 
designed by Mr Marcel Breuer for the 
Department of Housing and Urban 
Development in the shape of two great 
back-to-back semi-circles. This is the 
department's first home ; its employees 
had been scattered through 20 separate 
buildings, two of them so run-down that 
they violated the Washington housing 
code. But more was being celebrated than 
the rehousing of HUD. The $5.3 billion 
authorisation for the next three years, 
a notable victory for the President, is the 
first instalment on his ten-year plan to 
wipe out America's slums. 

The Bill’s easy passage thiough Con¬ 
gress suggests that the riots of the past 
three years and the warnings of two 
presidential commissions have brought the 
country to a sober realisation that slums 
can lie tolerated no longei. President 
Johnson’s successors must report progress 
each year toward the goal of a decent 
home for every faihily by 1978. But Con¬ 
gress itself is hardly starting well. In the 
appropriation approved last week pro¬ 
grammes for housing the poor do much 
better than they did last year. But they 
still fall far short of what the President 
thinks is necessary. 

The official housing experts estimate 
that people are living in alx>ut 2 million 
houses Which are beyond saving ; that 
2 million more will decline into this 
category by 1978 ; and that public help 
is needed to bring a further 2 million 
up to American standards. But this is 
not all. In the next decade there will be 


13 million more families needing homes ; 
allowance has also to be made for houses 
abandoned when population shifts, for 
those which will be demolished and for 
more vacant housing. Even for people 
who can pay, it is often hard to find 
somewhere to live today in the big cities 
because the building industry has been 
choked by high interest rates. 

Mr Weaver, the Secretary of Housing, 
estimates that America should build twice 
as many houses and flats in the coming 
decade as it has since 1959. And within 
this total there should be over ten times 
as many subsidised houses and flats foi 
people who cannot pay market rates— 
6 million compared with the shamefully 
small total of 561,000 (almost all local 
authority flats) provided in the past 
decade. A third of these would be 
rehabilitated strut tures. Congress also 
demanded much higher priority for homes 
for people with low and moderate incomes. 
In urban renewal areas over half of the 
housing must be leserved for them and 
Congress showed itself sensitive to the 
requirements of large families, to the need 
to modernise dreary local authority flats 
and the need to provide counselling ser¬ 
vices of many kinds foi the poor people 
who live in them. 

Under the new Act, if Congress under¬ 
writes its aspirations with hard cash, work 
could begin on tehousing about 1.7 million 
families during the next three years, undet 
a variety of schemes. Two of these are 
new lines in HUD’s vast supermarket 
of federal housing aids for local com¬ 
munities, private developers and indi¬ 
viduals. A few years ago it was rent 
supplements, which at last have won a 
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A giant step toward the Great Society 

reasonable authorisation from Congress. 
Now it is subsidies for interest payments, 
both for people who want to own their 
own homes and for those who rent flats 
from non-profit-making developers. In past 
years the Federal Housing Administration 
has stimulated vast suburban growth by 
guaranteeing private mortgages, chiefly for 
middle-class whites (though recently it 
has turned to the slums and has won a 
special fund to cover the higher risks). 
The new idea is to put the government's 
financial power l>ehind housing for the 
poor. 

For families which want to buy houses, 
whose incomes are between $3,000 and 
$6,500 a year—a bit above the poverty 
level—^and who agree to pay 20 per cent 
of their income for housing, the federal 
government will make up the difference 
between this sum and the amount needed 
for payments (including rates and insur¬ 
ance) on a mortgage of up to $15,000. 
But the buyer must always pay at feast 
the equivalent of the interest pn a mort¬ 
gage granted at one per cent. A similar 
subsidy will be paid to keep down rents, 
though families must use 25 per cent of 
their income for housing. 

Whether it is wise to encourage people 
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with incomes • near the poverty line < to- 
become householders can be disputed ; 
the families will have t# be chosen care¬ 
fully. And the home-ownership scheme is 
likely to be expensive to the government 
in terms of the amount of housing it pro¬ 
vides. But politically the Administration 
felt that it could not let the Republicans, 
who first proposed this idea, ride off with 
all the credit. At least Congress contem¬ 
plates insurance which will prevent poor 
people who lose their jobs from losing 
their homes as well. Whether non-profit- 
making sponsors of flats for the poor will 
show more harness sense, and have more 
capital, than they,, have had in the past, 
is also uncertain. *£ike rent supplements, 
both.'plans require frequent means tests 
and it ^iU take time—some observers 
think a year or more—to get these pro¬ 
grammes really proving. 

But 1 what of the much-publicised efforts 
to harness private enterprise to slum 
clearance ? This vast umbrella of an Act 
does not overlook them. Congress has 
accepted, from Mr Edgar Kaiser, a plan 
to permit large corporations to ppol their 
resources to bpild low-cost housing ; pro¬ 
fits would run Between 12 and 14 per cent. 

* Early this month the President appointed 
the members of the National Housing 
Corporation, whose chairman is Mr Edgar 
Kaiser, and which hopes to sell up to $200 
million worth of shares to raise money 
for mortgages for low-income housing. 

tiljp, figs already invited bids from 
busSUeM > nrhis; for low-cost housing in 
2p ^jcitiei; ir^.ffrowed an interest and 
ro submitted bids' The first contract, with 
KMser AsSrociateSj Was signed in June. The 
htfin j&saii which has emerged so fAr is 
that phe company is unable, single- 
handed, to. deal , with the complex prob¬ 
lems of getting the agreement of the 
people involved, die cooperation of the 
trade unions and the adjustment of restric¬ 
tive building codes. So some interesting 
consortia are being put together, such as 
a subsidiary of the Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation and the Urban League, an 
organisation dedicated to Negro Welfare. 
Kaiser has drawn in Mr Anthony Downes, 
Who wrote much of the report for the 
president’s commission on last summer’s 
riots. No one can point as yet, to any 
technological discoveries which can cut 
the cost of housing dramatically. But these 
consortia can buttress their own skills and 
raouroes with federal research—something 
new in a field which in the past has 
operated mostly on folk-wisdom. An 
Uiban Institute for research into city 
problems, financed with government and 
foundation money, was launched in May. 

If Congress puts its shoulder to the 
financial wheel, there may indeed be a 
decent home for most American families 
if not in a decade, in 12 years or so 
(some of the housing shown in the Chart 
—-which is of what Americans call starts— 
for 1977 and 1978 cannot be completed 
until 1979 or 1980). But hoW far will this 
break up the ghetto and move the 12 per 
cent of Americans who are non-White 
intoj .(the main-stream ? Well-off Negroes 
ywifod 'their Way increasingly into white 



The shadow over the election 

communities, but where will poor ones go? 

No one can be sure, but most of the 
housing to be rehabilitated is in the present 
slums. Moreover, the expectation is that 
most housing for rent will go up in the 
centres of cities, which are becoming 
blacker with every year. A good deal 
depends, of course, on where sites become 
available and how vigorously local hous¬ 
ing authorites and private developers seek 
them in white communities. In turn, this 
depends on whether the prejudices of 
blue-collar Americans (who are the most 
intimately affected) can be softened or 
whether they will be fortified by racist 
politicians. r < 

One hopeful-and unexpected feature 
of the new Housing Act is the more 
generous aid it provides for developers of 
new towns, particularly in the early days 
when all the money seems to be going 
out and none coming in. By law and 
court decision, such developers must 
eschew racial discrimination ; moreover 
those who accept federal- aid will be 
required to provide a substantial propor¬ 
tion of housing for the poor. But one must 
be realistic ; very little of the next decade’s 
housebuilding is going to take place in 
new towns. 

The important question is whether 
America will build fast enough, anywhere, 
to prove its good will toward the people 
imprisoned in the slums. The Kerner 
commission felt that the absolute mini¬ 
mum must be 6 million new houses in five 
years. The Administration’s housing 
experts argue, however, that such haste 
would be self-defeating ; it would simply 
drive house prices up, beyond the purses 
of even some relatively affluent Americans. 
In a free enterprise economy it is not, it 
seems, practical to give the poor absolute 
priority* 

There is another argument. The ideal 
toward which America is striving is that 
people should have a say in the decisions 
which affect them most closely; this 
means decentralised control, sensitive re¬ 
gard for' local preferences and, one hopes, 
for standards of design and quality. 
America, after all, js not a compact, homo- 
geneotjKi; srtiall country; it is a vast 
continent 61 200 .million people with vary¬ 
ing backgropdpfe '{ 'tastes, aspirations and 
capabilities. How 1 to provjjd^them with 
a say in their future may well lapse the 

S eatest challenge of the cohui^ decade. 

r so they say HUD. The questiqp is 
whether the ghettoes will wait. 


Big little man 

Mr GeOrge Wallace, the third party can¬ 
didate for President; has increased his 
popularity so steadily in recent weeks that 
some sober" people evgn think that he 
might bechnie President. That is still 
highly unlikely. But no one laughs at the 
thought, especially after 'considering how 
strong a'Contender Mr Wallace could be 
in igjb if he piles up between 20 to 30 
per cent of the vote this time. As for this 
year, the small crowd-pleasing former 
Governor of Alabama will be working hard 
to deprive either the Democratic and the 
Republican candidates of the 270 electoral 
votes needed for election as President. 
But right now 1 Mr Nixon looks to be too 
far in the lead for such a stalemate to be 
likely. A survey by United Press Inter¬ 
national gives him well over 3 oo electorial 
votes, Mr Wallace 64 and Vice President 
Humphrey a pitiful 28 (some states are 
too close for prediction). 

Yet because Mr Nixon is far in the 
lead he probably stands to lose more 
votes because of Mr Wallace’s candidacy 
than does Vice President Humphrey. So 
popular is Mr Wallace in the South that 
Mr Nixon is actually concerned about the 
lethargy of southern local Democratic 
organisations ; they should be out beating 
the drum for Mr Humphrey hut instead 
they are leaving the job of Opposing Mr 
Nixon to Mr Wallace, a more formidable 
opponent. The Wallace phenomenon poses 
a difficult problem for Mr Nixon ; how to 
keep at least the border states from going 
over to Mr Wallace without sounding like 
a racist himself ? He nearly fell into that 
trap last week when he said that He dis¬ 
approved. of withholding federal funds 
from local school systems as a way of spur¬ 
ring, racial integration.;Now fie ba$ refined 
this view > what he opposes is using federal 
funds “'in a positive way such' as 
paying for buses to move pupils around 
—to force integration. 

Mr Wallace, however, is hurting Mr 
Humphrey too.* US anti-mtellectual, anti¬ 
communist and^ only slightly 'ydlftfid RVfti- 
Negro remarks ftav&Jtxong appeal lot the 
discontented white -woridng^man. For the 
first time ip many yetta, ii^fiuied 4 Jafiopr 
cani^i/gMaiRcttejs jfot I^mqcnUic can¬ 
didate the' support of' the" mnk-rfuuLfile. 




SAS Trans-Asian Express will now 
operate thrice-weekly from 14th Oct. 
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Fund of Letters, Inc. 
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It it ^ a campaign to show that 
MrfWUlace is no friend of the working 
matt, but race will not be mentioned 
many workers agree with Mr 
Wallace. The true strength of his appeal 
win be measured in November, for his 
tmm( will appear on the ballot in 49 
Spates (and probably Ohio, too, if he wins 
the case to be heard by the . Supreme 
Court next month). But as well as Mr 
Wallace's strength, recent polls have 
shown a large number of people dis¬ 
contented with; the Republican and 
Democratic candidates. Presumably many 
of them will resolve their indecision by 
returning to their party loyalties. 


Diocese aboil 


Washington , DC 

Last Sunday some 200 parishioners 
walked out of Washington’s Roman 
Catholic cathedral when Patrick Cardinal 
O’Boyle began to read his pastoral letter. 
The letter was an appeal for support, 
complete with biblical threats, in his battle 
with dissident parish priests who question 
the recent papal ruling on birth control. 
Small knots of worshippers left other 
churches in the diocese when their pastors 
began to read the letter. One or two 
priests omitted some passages as a form 


of silent protest. Other more militant 
priests turned, the occasion into a debate 
by talking against Cardinal O’Boyle’s 
message from the floor of the church*. In 
all cases the protestors were a small min¬ 
ority (the majority went to the length of 
applauding the Cardinal when he com* 
pleted his sermon in the cathedral), hut 
any Roman Catholic knows that it takes 
more than ordinary courage to flout 
openly the customs of the most authori- 
trian of Christian churches. 

The argument has arisen over the strict 
interpretation that Cardinal O’Boyle has 
placed on the Pope's encyclical letter, 
Humanae Vitae , banning the use by 
Catholics of all forms of artificial birth 
control. While most north European hier¬ 
archies have left room in their comments 
on the encyclical for the individual 
conscience of married couples, American 
bishops have remained conspicuously 
silent on the whole subject—with the 
exception of Cardinal O’Boyle. When 61 
priests in his diocese signed a statement 
supporting the right of individuals to 
determine their own attitude to the 
encyclical, the Cardinal immediately 
stamped on them. 

One priest who preached his views from 
the pulpit was suspended altogether. The 
others, shrunk in numbers to 44, published 
their statement and were called one by 
one before the Cardinal last week. Of 
these one more has been suspended alto¬ 


gether and 11 have been suspended 
from certain, dudes such as preaching and 
hearing confession. , So far Caraihal 
O’Boyle has given only one'sign of soften¬ 
ing his attitude by delaying for a week his 
judgment on the rest. The 44 represent 
nearly a fifth of Washington’s parish 
priests, but double their number probably, 
share their views in private. 

As in most causes celebres the origins 
of this one are as much local as doctrinal. 
Cardinal O'Boyle is a crusader for the 
poor and the black, an old-fashioned, 

f raternal bishop. But his fights over the 
iturgy and theology with the Young 
Turks in his diocese go back years. He 
has had a long personal feud with Father 
O’Donoghue, the first priest to be sus¬ 
pended, and he crossed swords publicly 
two years ago with the leader of the 
dissidents, Father Corrigan, on the subject 
of the church’s teaching on penance. 

The struggle in Washington has great 
significance for the entire church in 
America and beyond. Both the Cardinal 
and his antagonists know it; the former 
says that if he is let down by his fellow 
bishops in America he will go back to 
his home town of Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
to “ raise tomatoes.” Cardinal O'Boyle is 
due to retire anyway in three years’ time 
when he reaches the age of 75, but the 
Washington priests are determined to 
force the issue before then. The case of 
Father O’Donoghue has been taken up 


No ashes for Phoenix 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 

One of America’s most stubborn and 
crucial regional feuds seems at last to 
have been resolved. This is the 50-year- 
old dispute over the waters of the 
Colorado River, faifious in history but a 
stream inadequate to serve all the needs 
of the arid. Southwest through which it 
flows. Its waters amount to about one 
third of those of the Missouri and only 
three per cent of those of the Mississippi. 
Yet its 300,000 square mile drainage basin 
embraces seven states, including powerful 
California, and each state has struggled 
desperately to obtain the water which it 
needs for its economic development. 

The Bill which Congress has passed 
and which President Johnson is certain 
to sign is the largest reclamation project 
ever contained in a single piece of legis¬ 
lation : it authorises spending of $1.3 bil¬ 
lion. It has also provided a setpiece of 
legislative lobbying, the like of which has 
seldom been seen. The lion’s share of the 
authorisation—nearly $900 million—is 
for the Central Arizona Project (first pro¬ 
posed in 1947), which will carry water 
from Lake Havasu (behind the Parker 
dam and the place where London Bridge 
is ‘ being rebuilt) to fast-growing Phoenix 
and Tucson and the thirsty farmlands 
'around them* 

For Senator Hayden of Arizona, 
approval of this project is the crown of 
all his work' for his state. But to reconcile 


all the conflicting interests required monu¬ 
mental concessions. Because the flow of 
the Colorado is inadequate, there had 
originally been included in the Bill pro¬ 
vision to divert two million acre feet of 
water from the Columbia basin, in the 
far north-west. But with Senator Jackson 
of Washington in the chair of the Senate 
Interior Committee, this provision died ; 
instead the final version of the Bill guaran¬ 
tees that there shall not even be any 
specific study of the subject for ten years. 
Instead there is to be a general study of 
the availability of water in the west. 

The ancient dispute over the division 
of the Colorado’s water between Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona was finally disposed 
of by guaranteeing California, even 
in times of shortage, the 4.4 million acre 
feet of water a year which it sought. 
More recently agreement has been held 
up by a battle by conservationists and 
private electricity interests to prevent the 
building of dams in the Grand Canyon, 
the gorge darved out by the Colorado in 
northern* Arizona. The dams were counted 
upon for electric power which could be 
sold to provide funds to bring water into 
the basin, from outside, but in the end the 
conservationists won. Instead the federal 
government is to buy an interest in a 
private coaLfired (perhaps eventually 
nudear-powered) plant to. generate elec¬ 
tricity. These were all issues of great 



public interest, but the politicians have 
also taken their cut. Congress authorised 
five new reclamation projects in western 
Colorado ; all are in the congressional 
district of Mr Aspinall, the chairman of 
the Interior Committee in the House of 
Representatives which had jurisdiction 
over the Bill. They add $392 million to 
the BUI. 

No appropriations have yet been voted 
but, if they are forthcoming, the Gentral 
Arizona, project should be finished by 
But the 1.2 million 'fieri feet 
It is to carry* every year amounts to only 
about half of the “ water deficit ” in¬ 
curred each year as Arizonans use up 
underground water faster than it can be 
replaced. Other sources of water must be 
sought. 
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by the unofficial Nation^ Federation of 
Priests Councils, formed only last year 
but representing well over half of all the 
priests in the country. Significantly the 
federation has not taken up the doctrinal 
question of birth control, but has only 
asked Cardinal O’Boyle to refer the 
question of Father O’Donoghue's suspen¬ 
sion to an independent tribunal. He 
refused flatly. 


Prime cuts 


This week, America’s really big banks— 
led by New York’s Chase Manhattan— 
joined the trend to lower interest rates. 
Chase reduced its prime rate—that 
charged to its most favoured borrowers 
and the basis for other bank lending rates 
—from the 6.5 per cent set at the height 
of the financial crisis in April to 6 per 
cent. A scattering of smaller banks, 
had lowered their prime rate in the weeks 
following the very cautious cut of \ per 
cent in the discount rate (the rate the 
central bank charges to banks which are 
members of the Federal Reserve System). 
But these small banks do relatively little 
lending at the prime rate, while the major 
banks in New York do about a third of all 
the lending to business in the country 
and hence call the tune. 

Recently, as rates in the open market 
eased, it began to be taken for granted 
that a cut in the prime rate was in the 
wind. But this is the season when busi¬ 
ness loans rise and the big banks were in 
no hurry to act before they assessed how 
strong the demand was going to be this 
autumn. September 15 th, the date when 
many businessmen borrow to pay their 
income taxes, passed, as it turned out, 
without undue strain on the banks. This 
week Chase. Manhattan’s president, Mr 
Champion, said that although loans in 
general remained high, they had not risen 
as rapidly as had been expected. On 
Wednesday the other big banks cut their 
prime rate but only to 6.25 per cent, 
arguing that the cost of money to the 
banks was still. high and that it was too 
soon to conclude that the increase in taxes 
was slowing up business activity signifi¬ 
cantly. It may be months, as it was last 
year, before this split over the prime rate 
is resolved. 

The Fed shares these banks’ doubts. Mr 
Martin, the chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, conceded this week that 
the pace of the economy^ had moderated 
somewhat. But he insisted that if 
prices continued to rise at 4.3 per cent 
a year and inflationary expectations con¬ 
tinued to prevail, the central bank might 
be forced to tighten credit again. 



Senators at risk 


" ... <■■■ •. „ . 

jNfaflufiliar faces in the Senate are dis¬ 
appearing fast this year and making room 


for younger men to move up in the 
hierarchy ; two of the departures are of 
committee chairmen. Senator. Ernest 
Gruening’s defeat in the Democratic 
primary in Alaska—the fourth rebuff for 
an incumbent so far—brought to eleven 
the number of Senators who will not be 
back. Mr Gruening was Governor of 
Alaska for 13 years when it was still a 
territory and was known as “ Mr Alaska " 
for his fight to make it a state. In the 
Senate he was one of the earliest and most 
trenchant critics of the Vietnam war. But 
neither this nor his vigorous battle— 
amazing in a man of 81—saved the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination for him. The winner, 
Mr Michael Gravel, campaigned on the 
slogan “ Contemporary times require con¬ 
temporary men ’* and proclaimed himself 
to be “on the sunshine side of 40.’’ 

Among the six who are retiring volun¬ 
tarily is Senator Hayden, now aged 91 ; he 
was first elected to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives when Arizona became a state 
in 1912 and he moved up to the Senate 
over 40 years ago. There as chairman of 
the Appropriations Committee he wielded 
tremendous power and saw that Arizona 
did not suffer. His assistant, Mr Roy 
Elson, is to defend the seat for the 
Democrats and has shown surprising 
strength ; but Mr Barry Gold water, the 
state’s other political giant, is thought to 
be unbeatable as he seeks to return to 
the Senate which he left in 1964 to run 
for President. 

Governor Rockefeller has at long last 
filled the vacancy created by Senator 
Robert Kennedy's death, naming a 
moderate Republican, Mr Charles 
Goodell, who has been an effective Con¬ 
gressman. He comes from New York’s far 
west and this provides a geographical as 
well as ideological complement to Senator 
Javits, the liberal Republican from New 
York City. This means that in the 
Senate, where only a third of. the 
members must defend their seats at each 
election, the Democrats hold 63 seats to 
the Republicans’ 37. But they present a 
broad front for the Republicans to shoot 
at, for of the 34 places to be filled this 
year, 23 are Democratic and. only 11 
Republican. 

Recently Congressional Quarterly , the 
authoritative weekly review of Congress 
and politics, concluded that there were 
. 12 races where the result was unpredict¬ 
able and of these seats, ten are held by 
Democrats. One of them is Senator Clark, 
Pennsylvania’s senior Senator, who won 
the Democratic primary only by the skin 
of his teeth. Also thought to be in danger 
are Senators Monroney, Bayh, Morse 
and McGovern. 

A Republican Senate is unlikely, though 
not impossible. But just a Republican 
sweep of the doubtful seats would produce 
a Senate composed of 53 Democrats to 47 
Republicans, the best Republican position 
since 1958 and a fine vantage point from 
which to fight the 1970 races ; then the 
Democrats, who did so well in 1964,. will 
also have many seata at risk. 

The seat of Senator Long, defeated 



Retiring seniors: Senators Hayden and 
Gruening 


in Missouri, was already in the doubtful 
category ; now it may be leaning 
Republican. He lost the Democratic 
nomination chiefly for the reason that 
made it unlikely that he would win in 
November : a series of "charges by Life 
magazine that he had been guilty of 
improper conduct. The Democratic victor 
was the attractive liberal and doveish 
Lieutenant Governor, Mr Eagleton, but he 
is not expected to beat the Republican 
candidate, Representative Thomas Curtis, 
Missouri's champion vote-getter. 

How close even giants can come to 
defeat was shown in late July when 
Senator Fulbright won renomination 
from the Democrats in Arkansas by carry¬ 
ing a mere 53 per cent of the vote—less 
than either he or anyone else had 
expected. Had he fallen below 50 per 
cent (against three other candidates) he 
would have been forced into a re-run 
which he would not have relished against 
a racist opponent, an upholder of ex- 
Govemor George Wallace for the Presi¬ 
dency. The apathy of Mr Fulbright’s 
supporters compared sadly with the hard¬ 
core enthusiam of the segregationists. 


Detroit's minuet 


Pricing Detroit’s new car models is “as 
predictable as a minuet," Senator Philip 
Hart of Michigan observed last week. The 
first step was the Chrysler Corporation’s, 
as it has been for the past three years ; 
the third largest of the motor inanufac - 
turers announced that the average price of 
its cars would go up by $89. The next 
move was the government’s; as before it 
called the rise “ manifestly excessive ”— 
this time over twice what was needed to 
cover higher costs of labour and materials, 
which the President’s Committee of 
Economic Advisers estimated at no more 
than $35 a car. This week, as was ex¬ 
pected, the General Motors Corporation, 
the giant which produces about half of 
America's cars, weighed in with a modest 
$49. Then the Ford Motor Company 
had its almost identical say. Now, pro¬ 
bably, Chrysler, as usual, will back down 
a bit and everyone will be< happy, except 
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Sir William Lyons. Chairman 0 /Jaguar Cars Ltd, with the very first Jaguar XJtfram the production line 
—photographed In ike final Inspection bay where e very Jaguar undergoes rigorous scrutiny before delivery. 


The inside story of the great new>y 6 



“In the long history of Jaguar, this is the very 
first time that I have appeared in an advertisement 
for one of our cars. But it seems only right that I 
should personally introduce the XJ6 to you. Not 
put of vanity, but as a tribute to the designers and 
engineers who have worked so hard over the past 
four years to producetomething much in advance 
of its time. I believe the X|6 is the finest saloon 
; car Jaguar have ever mad& f and one that chal¬ 
lenges comparison with any in the world, t hope 
you will take an early opportunity to examine the 
, XJ6 for yourself, when I am confident you will 
understand—and share—my enthusiasm.” 

Four years ago. Jaguar gave their designers a brief: 

: “Design a saloon car that sets new standards of comfort 
.and luxury, road-holding and ride, steering and braking, 
performance and safety—all in one car—with a level of 
outstanding value that Jaguar have traditionally made 
their own.” 

Now, Jaguar announce the XJ6 models, 2.8 litre and 
4.2 litre saloons seating 4 or 5 people. 

Come and see how completely the XJ6 fulfils its brief 
'.Before you open the door, look down at the long, low roof. 
-The steel body was rust proofed, painted 7 times, baked 
3 times: now a pool of colour holds your reflection. 

Comfort is total 

Step inside. Vou are in the private world of the XJ6. 
Beneath your feet, deep pile carpet. Beneath that, a thick 
layer of felt. Road noise, already minimised by fine 
engineering, will be lost in its soft meshes—if it ever 
impenetrates the thick rubber undersea]. 

; - Your seat holds you in a sustaining but never restricting 
i embrace. Adjust the seat. Adjustthefully reclining backrest. 

. Adjust the steering column. Adjust the temperature control 
of the new ventilation system. Comfort is total. 

Fasten your safety belt, and pause to admire the view. 
^Visibility all round is virtually unrestricted. 


Cushioned in silence 

Switch on—and watch the rev. Counter! It's the surest 
way to know that the engine is running. With the body 
insulated from frontid rear, adddouble silencers on both 
exhausts, you can haidiy expect to hear it. And with the 
engine doubly-insulated—Its front rubber mountings rest 
On a separate suspension beam itself rubber mounted to 
the body—you’ll have a job to feel it. 

Two pedals or three? The XJ6 offers a choice: 4-speed 
synchromesh gearbox (with pyeftirivo if you wish) ortotf 
automatic' transmission. Disc"brakes on all four wheels 
are servo-assisted. 

As you move forward, handbrake off and its warning 
light extinguished, feel how responsive and light the 
steering is. 

There’s a hazard on the road. You brake hard. Then 
you discover one of the most reassuring things about 
the XJ6. The stop is rapid, yet the nose dips only slightly. 
This is ‘anti-dive geometry’ at work to give the XJ6 
extreme stability. This Jaguar lopes: it does not boupd. 

* Rate-bred roadhold 

Unleash the XJ6 along a familiar road. The scale has 
changed 1 The hills arc smaller. The bends less sharp. The 
road itself is smoother—and shorter. The XJ6 has cut it 
down to size. There arc several reasons for this. The 
power of a twin-pverhead'Camshafr, six cylinder engine, 
race-fired for reliability as well as performance. The 
road-holding of wheels set wide apart and independently 
suspended. And the tyres, specially made by Dunlop to 
meet Jaguar’s demand for an unprecedented reserve of 
cornering power. They are wider than anything you will 
see off a race track, with a centre! groove and drainage 
Channel* to tdghter the danger of aquaplaning in the wet. 

The precision of rectoand-pinion steering straightens 
the road. The tolly independent suspension smooths it. 

Road-holding, braking, acceleration, steering, tyres, 



and fatigue-banishing comfort all add up to a new standard 
of safety. The XJ6 is capable of being positively and 
precisely controlled at all speeds, right up to its maximum. 

One question remains. What happens if the XJ6 :J« 
involved in an accident ? 

Safety as never before 

It has to be faced, and Jaguar have faced it. In the interim^: 
recessed knobs, handles and switches, soft sunvisort, 
padded dash surround, burstproof doorlocks, collapsible 
steering column. In the layout: fuel tanks are in separate 
compartments. And if the engine was forced back U 
would be deflected away from the passenger compartment, 
not into it. 7'he front and rear sections are strong indeed^ 
but they cannot match the passenger compartment. In a 
collision, the ends will absorb impact as they crumpli, 
before the centre section is affected. 

But mere words cannot do full justice to the work of 
four years. Only a detailed inspection can. So see and tty 
the XJ6 soon. You will be glad that you did. 


The lavishly equipped and spacious Interior of the XJ6. 
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This mnmnetmmt eppmrs m a mattsr of rscord only 


15,000 Unite 


September 2Q, 1966 


Computer Applications Incorporated 

$15,000,000 5 % % Convertible Subordinated Debentures Due September 1,1588 
(Convertible into Common Stock of Computer Applications Incorporated at $30 per share) , 

SPEEData, Inc. 

300,000 Shares of Common Stock, $.10 Par Value 

L M Rosenthal & Company, Inc. 

Wm. Brandt's Sons & Co. Ltd. Cazenove & Co. L Messel & Co. Pierson, fieldring & Pierson 


Singer & Frledlander 

Limited 


Ufitec International 

United 


Vickers, da Costa & Co. 


Bear, Steams & Co. Alex. Brown & Sons Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Shields & Company 

Incorporated 

Baer Securities Corporation H. Hentz & Co. Model, Roland & Co., Inc. Piper, faffray & Hopwood 

C. E. Unterberg, Towbin Co 



Leasco Data Processing Equipment 
Corporation 

has acquired 

CTI International, Inc. 


The underngned negotiated this transaction 


Lehman Brothers 

Established 1830 


NEW YORK • CHICAGO • BAN FRANCISCO * LOB ANOBLBB HOUSTON DENVER • PARIS 


September 24,1968 
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Mr Ralph Nader, the industry's scourge. 

It is true that Detroit’s wholesale prices 
are just about what they were in 1957-59 ; 
there was a welcome drift, downward 
between 1959 and 1966. But last year 
prices went up about 2 per cent. And 
the averages announced by the car com¬ 
panies are not the whole story. Warranties, 
which have proved expensive to them, are 
being made less generous ; outside analysts 
estimate that the saving to Chrysler is 
equal to a price rise of at least $20 a car. 
The prices of “ optional ” equipment are 
going up as well—and about some of this 
equipment there is not much option : 
there are automatic transmissions, for 
example, on about Bo per cept of the 1968 
models sold this year and air conditioning 
in about half of them. Moreover, Chrysler 
and GM Are not including the cost of the 
head protection, the one extra safety 
feature being added this year ; when this 
becomes compulsory on January 1, 1969, 
it will add at least $16 to a new car’s cost. 

Mr Okun, the chairman of the CEA, 
saicf at an early stage that the car com¬ 
panies, whose example is so influential and 
which are making such large profits, could 
well afford to absorb all of the relatively 
small increase in their costs. But as a 
realist he probably would have been 
startled if Detroit had swallowed his 
argument whole. Against the motor car 
industry the Administration does hot enjoy 
even the limited leverage it exercised this 
summer against the steel companies, when 
it threatened to shift its purchases away 
from those who raised their prices exces¬ 
sively. In all likelihood the CEA will be 
reasonably satisfied if Detroit co-operates 
in maintaining the impression that some 
price restraint is still the order of the day. 


Striking q balance 

Washington. DC 

For most countries the balance of inter¬ 
national payments is bedeviled by 
“special” or “nomrecurring” transact¬ 
ion^, on both the plus and minus sides, 
but in the United States this has reached 
the point of total confusion, if not of 
absurdity. The figures for the second 
quarter of this year, now available in 
detail, contain at least ten items of 
significance that say nothing at all about 
the true state of the balance but that are 
properly recorded in the accounts. These 
items range from the Canadian govern¬ 
ment’s purchases of “ non-liquid *’ United 
States Treasury securities to the effect of 
a threatened steel strike on imports of 
metal, from a Change in the quotas on 
sugar imports to a reduction in travel to 
Canada (this was stimulated last year by 
Expo ’67), from a special sale of bonds to 
German banks to the non-recurrence of a 
big inflow 6f capital from the sale of 
shares in the AmericanShell Oil Company 
to its foreign parent in the first quarter. 
The situation is almost humorous : the 
figures showed a big jump in the second 
quartet in . the outflow of dollars fofc direct 


corporate investment abroad and yet it 
was quite possible to interpret them as 
meaning that the controls on this form 
of outflow, aimed, at saving jfcj billion 
this year, were working very well. 

The figures, fortunately, are not wholly 
meaningless. When both window-dressing 
and clearly fortuitous items are left aside, 
they show several salient features. First, 
as was already all too well known, the 
once reliable trading account was very 
bad in the second quarter, showing a 
negligible surplus of $10 milliop ; after 
allowing for all temporary factors,* it was* 
still very bad, for the net adverse effect 
of “ short-run ” developments was only 
about $200 million. Secondly and less 
well appreciated, there has been a truly 
huge increase in the flow of foreign invest¬ 
ment into the American stock market, 
which could well continue. Thirdly, the 
flow of income from American private 
investment in other countries continues 
to drift upward. And finally, military 
expenditures abroad, while still rising 
slightly, have ceased the abrupt climb 
that began with the Vietnam war. Apart 
from the effect of Expo, there has been 
no big change in the travel account or in 
spending on foreign aid. 

These “ true ” elements can be read in 
different ways. One is that a liquidation of 
the war and a return to something like 
a normal trade balance could throw the 
American international accounts sharply 
into surplus. The other is that the current 
account as a whole, and particularly the 
trade balance, is in a “ secular ” stage of 
worsening, and only temporary inflows 
of capital, including “window-dressing” 
efforts, have kept the deficit down to the 
comfortingly low figure of $170 million 
on the liquidity basis in the second quarter 
(compared with $660 million, with 
allowance for seasonal factors, in the first 
quarter of this year and a quarterly 
average of nearly $900 million in 1967). 

Much now rests on whether last 
summer’s package of fiscal restraint in fact 
slows the economy and, if it does, whether 
imports respond in the coming months as 
they have responded in the past to a 
failing off in economic growth. 


FOREIGN FUNDS FOR THE 

STOCK MARKET Non-Treasury securitias 



Hitch for Cleavpry? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 

Fresh for the opening of classes this week, 
the University of California’s branch at 
Berkeley had a bright new controversy. 
At the centre of the storm is the wholly 
unlikely figure, Mr Eldridge Cleaver, the 
so-called Minister of Information of the 
Black Panthers and one of the most 
articulate of thenew militant Negro 
leaders demanding instant - remedy for 
past wrongs. Mr Cleaver is a tail Negro 
of 33, Leather-jacketed and bearded, he 
speaks volubly and ably, wherever asked. 
Communication with whites, rather than 
withdrawal, is Mr Cleaver’s method. He 
had been scheduled to speak ten times at 
Berkeley this autumn, as one of 12 
lecturers (the others were to give one talk 
each), in an experimental programme 
designed by students and professors to 
provide academic work on current social 
problems. These classes were organised 
four years ago, after the Free Speech 
Movement had rebelled against an ivory 
tower university life isolated from real 
problems. 

Unfortunately Mr Cleaver, besides 
being usually abusive towards white 
society, is also a man with a criminal 
record ; he has spent seven years- in 
prison and fresh charges of assault upon 
the police and attempted murder are 
hanging over his head. Many Californians, 
including Governor Ronald Reagan, a 
minority of the university’s regents and 
many state legislators, are angry that a 
man with such a background should be 
tolerated on a lecturer’s platform, even 
though there would be discussion, led by 
a professor, after each of Mr Cleaver’s 
talks. 

To students, a criminal record is 
irrelevant. The president of the Berkeley 
Association of Students has said that - 

Cleaver is the most articulate spokesman 
available. He can bring to students know¬ 
ledge of the typical black experience. Black 
and white relations constitute the most 
important domestic issue confronting this 
country today and if, students can't discuss 
it, what really is a university all about ? 

When Governor Reagan, ex officio a 
university regent, led demands that Mr 
Cleaver be barred completely, a compro¬ 
mise plan was proposed instead by the 
university’s new president, Dr Charles 
Hitch, and the Board of Regents bravely 
approved it. Instead of banning Mr 
Cleaver by name, the plan permits one 
lecture a year iri any course by any indi¬ 
vidual not a member of the staff. Mr 
Cleaver accepts the. compromise. But the 
professof heads the Academic 

Senate^ bn academic freedom 

believes it ^- bejen violated,:. 

Sueknt«|,f%ho' felt the new Centre for 
'Participant Education wjaich initiated the 
court* Signaled > livelier university life 
condemed r with ^twitcet issues now feel 
fresfcfy by what they term “ the 

ihofte radlst ind reactionary forces within 
the state.” * ■, ,> 1 ■ . 
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What Jo wants if he can get it 


What Mr Jo Grimond, that mipi-Glad- 
stone, is really up to is less obscure than 
many Liberals at their assembly in Edin¬ 
burgh last week affected to believe. Mr 
Grimond would simply like to le^d a new 
Scottish party, an amalgam of the existing 
Liberals and Nationalists, to an electoral 
triumph which produced an independent 
Scottish parliament. But at the moment 
he is not sure that the fiery cross will 
actually win,. She day ; and after the ten 
hard years iijbok him to double Liberal 
1 representatipn at Westminster from six to 
12, gp .can blame Mr Grimond 
for v^fAtipg some certainty of success. 

Up f to now Mr Grimond has hoped to 
get the Scottish Liberals to accept an 
alliance with the Nats which would stop 
short of the Nats' madder delusions. Mr 
Grimond recognises that the Nationalists 
have got the following in industrial Scot¬ 
land which the Liberals themselves have 
never won (except in radical towns such 
as Greenock and Paisley) ; but the Nation¬ 
alists have an unimpressive leadership 
which could do with the sort of boost 
which he, his wife Laura, Mr David Steel 
and Mr Ludovic Kennedy could give. 

Unfortunately for this scheme the 
regular Scottish Liberals ganged up against 
Mr Jeremy Thorpe when he uttered some 
Grimond-like ideas to the i press in Edin¬ 



burgh. Mr George Mackie, the top regu¬ 
lar, is too genial to say much in public, 
but Mr Russell Johnston, MP for Inver¬ 
ness, was sufficiently roused to go bald- 
headed at Jo in the assembly. This slightly 
bruised Mr Grimond's feelings, but he 
is not likely to go for broke and turn 
over to a straight Nationalist line. For 
one thing, his wife is hoping to get the 
Liberal vacancy at West Aberdeenshire 
when Mr James Davidson departs at the 
end of this session. And even Mr Kennedy 
has not irrevocably joined the Nats yet. 

The regulars believe that the Nationalist 
tide will ebb towards the Liberal shore 
at the next general election, although 
people close to Mr Thorpe privately award 
the Nats up to 15 Scottish seats next time, 
chiefly from Labour. Liberal psephologists 
argue stoutly that they will not be overrun 
by Nationalist candidates: there is even 
a smattering of evidence from burghal 
by-elections to sustain their hopes. 

But there is other evidence that the 
Nationalists are bringing new people into 
active politics whom the Liberals have 
never touched, that they are a mass party 
with the best local organisation of any in 
Scotland, and that their extremism is even 
an attraction to the voters. The Scots 
seem to want a party that will really 
shake the English up, even if they intend 
to step off the train (as the Gallup poll 
in last Saturday’s Daily Telegraph suggests 
they do) before actual customs barriers go 
up at Berwick. 

Most of this Scottish feeling has not 
penetrated into many British heads yet. 
The Labour party under Mr William Ross 
will not hear of devolutionary change ; 
even Mr Heath's idea of a Scottish 
assembly is being attacked by local Tories 
who want no more than a talking shop 
without power even to change legislation. 
So whatever trouble the Liberals haye 
with popularising their, regional assemblies 
for England they are on the right, popular 
issue in Scoffed—if only the Nationalists 
were not already outflanking them. It 
would not be, like Mr Grimond to Jet this 
slippage continue without him too long. 
But he is still lingering in his tent. 

What he has to decide is essentially 
twofold: (1) what are the economic con¬ 
sequences of independence, or of some 
form of semi^independence ? ; and <s) will 


the Scots still want to run their own affairs 
if it means that they may be worse off ? 
Despite all the assertions on all the plat¬ 
forms there has been so far no sophisti¬ 
cated, let alone decisive, calculation on 
the financial effect of either federalism 
or separatism. Until Mr Grimond gets 
a better inkling on these matters he would 
be wrong to jump too far: just to burble 
on, a$ so many budding Scots leaders do, 
about whisky exports, defence savings and 
Scottish financial expertise (not much of 
it with Scottish money) is insufficient to 
launch a crusade. But "the independent 
feeling is there in Scotland, some economic 
probabilities can be unearthed—and Jo 
can still earn his big success. 

Wales 

Unmilitant Plaid 

The annual conference of Plaid Cymru 
(the Welsh Nationalists) was held on 
Sunday—which meant that Sabbatarian 
Nats decided to boycott the proceedings 
altogether. Those that did attend managed 
to defuse the violence issue by an un¬ 
reserved condemnation of the bomb 
explosions in Wales this year. This may 
not stop their extremists but it helps the 
image. They then went on to turn a blind 
eye to Prince Charles’s investiture as 
Prince of Wales next year: a motion 
calling the ceremony an insult to the 
Welsh nation was withdrawn. The Plaid 
has cottoned on to the fact that it has a 
tougher fight against Labour than the 
Scottish Nationalists are being given so 
feu*. To have taken on the royal family 
would have been an unnecessary handicap, 
especially as the Plaid depends on getting 
all the remaining Welsh Tory votes it can 
if it is to make any proper showing at the 
next general election. 

What does stem plain is that the Plaid, 
particularly with its insistence on a 
separate language, still looks to many 
Welshmen as too freakish a party, and 
one which is not yet strong enough to 
upset the Labour hegemony when it comes 
to a British general election. What, is 
more, the best economic guesses, for what 
they are worth, suggest that Wales might 
be marginally worse off than Scotland if 
independence did come. It is also true 
that Wales needs to build up mpre institut- 
tiorts (inside and outside the Welsh Office) 
in the coming years if ii is ever to have 
a reasonable, orderly chance at feeding 
for itself. The Scots are. at least a deqide 
ahead in infrastructure and cpuld, if they 
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18 out of the top 20 UK exporters use IBM 


Britain’s largest oil tanker 
takes shape in Swan Hunter shipyards 
IBM helps design the shape it takes 





One of I he world's biggest oil 
tankers is now being built right 
hire m Britain by the Swan Hun- 
tci Group foi hsso International 
The tankir is mou than twiee the 
si/c of an\ built in Britain and ex¬ 
ceeds two bundled and fifty 
thousand tons 

Swan Huntcn use* IBM to speed 
their big ships through the yaid 
Tln\ use the coinputei for pro¬ 
duction planning and eontiol, 
stoek control, eostmg and the pay¬ 
roll for twenty thousand men 

The shape of the hull, thiekness 
and strength of steel, earrying 
capacity, speed through the water, 
and even the stress of waves tan all 
be calculated on Swan Hunter's 
computer 

The computer helps in just 
about eve rv thing the Gioup does 
Fi om building and 1 cpairing ships 
of all nations to consti ueting 
budges and tunnels 

The Group's marine business is 
m highly eompetitive international 
markets When a potential cus¬ 
tomer asks for possible designs foi 
anew ship the eomputei can come 
up with nunv hundreds within 
minutes and the Swan Hunter 
design team helps the customer 
ehoose* the most suitable design If 
any company decides to build a 
million-ton tanker Sv in Hunter 
can do it Swan l nt has long 
had the facilities to build the 
world's biggest ships 

IBM is bringing a new speed 
and efficiency that helps Swan 
Hunter compete energetically and 
with success m the international 
market of shipbuilding 


IBM 

IBM United Kingdom l united, 

189 Chiswick High Road, I ondnn W4 
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Ulfhat will 

you do with this 

advertisement? 



When, for you, this paper you are 
holding has fulfilled its purpose it 
may find its way to a waste disposal 
expert who, if he is smart, will 
compress it in a Simon Compactor 
to reduce the number of cart-away 
journeys by up to six to one. 

Simon might have entered its life* 
cycle earlier had it been made from 
pulp produced by the Simon-Cuai 
process or if it had been finished on 


a Simon-Waldron coating machine. 

Not only do Simon build up 
efficient industries they also clear up 
their after-effects. Their devices can 
clarify water before it enters a 
factory and prevent it fouling rivers 
when it leaves. They also have the 
means of preventing chimneys from 
polluting the air we < breathe. 

As for you as a citizen, they can 
build your sewage plant (and include 


the latest in sludge incinerators if 
necessary) as wCll as taking care of 
your local authority's refuse disposal 
problems when you release this piece 

Of pBpGf . 

A new publication *‘Afi Outline of 
Simon Pngineeruig Ltd" givee brief 
details about the activities of member 
companies. 

>Yhy not send for a copy? 


Simon Engineering Ltd 

PObox31 Stockport Cheshire and Simon HousC Dover St London W1 
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wanted* go fairly quickly to the type of 
governmental machinery that the Irish or 
the Norwegian? have, It is partly because, 
with all this, many Scots are still not 
satisfied with life in the United Kingdom 
that they are now ahead: of the Welsh 
in demanding something more than Simple 
devolution. 

Immigration 

Enoch Heath 

On Friday last week Mr Heath made 
a speech about Commonwealth immigra¬ 
tion which, a year ago, could not have 
been made by any politician wishing to 
retain a reputation for moderation. The 
leader of the Tory party in effect drove 
a coach and horses through what remains 
of the idea of the Commonwealth con¬ 
nection. It is true that the gist of his 
proposals—a conditional entry system for 
Commonwealth immigrants similar to that 
applied to aliens —appeared in the party’s 
1966 election manifesto. The illiberal 
tone of that section of the manifesto was 
subsequently forgotten, amid relief that 
race did not play a prominent part in 
the election itself. But the right-wingers, 
cheered on by Mr Enoch Powell, have 
not allowed Mr Heath to forget it : hence 
a speech which in emphasis and detail 
was almost entirely negative and restric¬ 
tive ; which bowed to but did not attempt 


The Irish in Britain 



Figures extracted from the British 
census of population, and published in 
the Irish Statistical Bulletin, show a 
slight faH in the numbers of Irish-born 
people in Britain between .1961 and 
1966. But this includes "immigrants' 
from Northern Ireland, and it is from 
here that numbers have fallen off, down 
6.6 per cent in the five-year period. The 
figure of thpee born in the Republic has 
risen 4,3 per cent, the main increase 
being in females, whose numbers rose 
in all erase of Britain. There were fewer 
Irish-bom males in the northern, York- 
shire and Humberside, and west Mid¬ 
lands regions, and in Wales and Scot¬ 
land, as the east of the country became 
more popular. The northern Irish fn 
Britain amount to 14 per cent of the 
population of Ulster, end the southern 
Irish to 25 per cent of the Republic's 
population. 


to refute the “ deep-rooted feeling among 
a large section of die nation that here 
was a problem* affecting them personally 
in their daily lives, over which the 
Government had little or no control.” y 

The “ problem ”—coloured immigra¬ 
tion—could have been put in perspective 
if Mr Heath had bothered to quote any 
statistics: for instance the fact that 
last year, for every Commonwealth immi¬ 
grant worker admitted to Britain, there 
were nine alien workers* Aliens at present 
are subject to fairly strict control as to 
lengtli of residence and conditions of stay, 
compared with Commonwealth citizens 
who are controlled at the point of entry 
only. But Commonwealth immigrants 
suffer the unique handicap that a limit 
is set on the number of work vouchers 
issued to them each year. This lias 
now been pared to the bone to 4,600 
a year’—yet Mr Heath wants to cut it still 
further. To do so at the same time as 
imposing on Commonwealth immigrants 
the same, or even stricter, condition of stay 
than are now imposed on aliens (Mr 
Heath proposed initial permission to work 
for one year for a specified employer 
only), would clearly define Common¬ 
wealth citizens as inferiors. 

There is a real need for a thorough¬ 
going revision of all British immigration 
laws (Mr Jenkins set this in train before 
he left the Home Office). They have 
grown up as improvised, ad hoc measures ; 
they are increasingly at variance with 
trends in Europe ; they leave important 
decisions to be made by individual 
officials. (There, is as yet no sign of the 
appeals system recommended by the 
Wilson committee over a year ago, and 
Mr Heath made no mention at all of 
appeals.) The general notion of a single 
form of control to apply to all immigrants 
from overseas is not a bad one, but only 
in the context of thoroughgoing reform 
in the liberal direction. 

Last year ten in every 11 permanent 
immigrants from the Commonwealth to 
Britain were dependants of workers—a 
situation bound to be temporary and 
which is already falling off slightly. Mr 
Heath is disingenuous when he pretends 
that the screw can be tightened still 
farther on dependants, and yet be con¬ 
sistent with humanity. A liberal Tory like 
Sir Edward Boyle presumably felt able 
to endorse Mr Heath’s speech because he 
had not gone so far as the extremists who 
wish to ban dependants altogether. That 
Sir Edward and others like him feel this 
statement of Tory policy to be acceptable 
is a measure of how far opinion at the 
centre of British public life has changed 
since the Labour Government passed the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Act of March 
1968. On the positive side, Mr Heath 
barely endorsed the Race Relations Bill, 
and produced a feeble echo of Mr 
Wilson’s already, feeble “urban pro¬ 
gramme.” And for all this his reward is 
to watch Mr Powell chasing Governor 
Wallace up the opinion polls. Even this 
could ghange, if Mr>ft«ath for once tried 
to lead» jrather thatt A to follow, opinion in 
his party ; . !_ / '"V 1 


Development areas 

Growth where ? 

The Labour party wins most of its 
parliamentary seats in the outlying, and 
industrially unsuccessful, areas of Great 
Britain. It naturally claims Credit for help¬ 
ing such areas to adapt to the modem 
world, and some recent figures from the 
Board of Trade* tend to bear out its 
claims. On the whole in periods of Tory 
government industry has been slower to 
move about the country ; and under the 
'Lories movement into the areas with 
problems of outworn industrial structure 
has been very much slower indeed 1 — 
although the speeding-up under Labour 
since 1964 is largely thanks to Mr Maud- 
ling’s Tory budgets, and Mr Hogg’s 
north-eastern enthusiasms. 

Present official policy for the movement 
of private industry has two main arms: 
subsidies, and physical rationing. The 
Confederation of British Industry, in a 
statement this week, naturally does not 
want the subsidies to private industry cut 
down, although they would like more of 
them switched into the form of regionally- 
differentiated incentives directly related to 
profits, or to tax concessions. But it does 
want the system of physical rationing 
changed. At present all firms anywhere in 
the country have to get an industrial 
development certificate for any industrial 
building project of any importance. 
Although certificates are in fact rarely 
refused, it is made to look fairly hard to 
get them in areas of full employment, 
easy to get them in development areas. 

The CB 1 shows that the development 
certificates are probably less of a bar to 
modernisation in the areas of full employ¬ 
ment than the Board of Trade’s propa¬ 
ganda for development areas would lead 
one to suppose ; and it admits that they do 
enable officials to press the claims of the 
development areas with industrialists who 
are considering expansion. Nevertheless, it 
probably would be right to remove this 
system of physical rationing, however 
lightly it is applied. Anything that deters 
firms anywhere, however slightly, from 
modernising themselves is bad. And the 
year-by-year figures in the Board of 
Trade’s publication do tend to reinforce 
the belief that industrial mobility has 
relatively increased at times when indus¬ 
trialists have the belief (even the illusion) 
that long-term national growth lies ahead. 
If national growth were really to be made 
more likely by removing the certification 
procedure, the development areas would 
benefit anyway. 

But the GB 1 is on its firmest ground in 
emphasising that the best inducement to 
industrialists to move around the country 
would be to make easier three things: 
the movement of goods around the 
country (by better highways, which the 
CBl wants ^financed by tolls) ; the move- 

The movement of manufacturing industry 
in the United Kingdom 1945-65. HMSO. 
8» 6d. 
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ment of people around the country (which 
means more available housing, financed by 
higher tents) ; ihe availability of skilled 
labour, by cbmbindd’ Government and 
private action. 

But Scotland has uptil very lately been 
afflicted by awful roads, dreadful housing 
policies! and a dire shortage of skilled 
labour. Yet of all the employment pro¬ 
vided in Britain between 1945 and 1965 
by the new establishment of foreign firms, 
very nearly half went to Scotland. Foreign 
firms do not belong to the CBI, so it failed 
to consider this point. But there must be 
more to it than mere sentimentality for 
the Auld Country among Scots-Americans. 
Perhaps it is that Scotland has just been 
better sold ? 

Opening hours 

Never on Sundays? 

The proposed closure of banks on Satur¬ 
day morning can hardly encourage tenta¬ 
tive attempts being made elsewhere to give 
the public better, instead of worse, week¬ 
end service. In London, for instance, there 
has been talk of Oxford Street stores 
opening on Saturday afternoons. So far 
they have’ not, but department stores in 
Kensington High Street started from May 
25th this year to do so and this is expected 
to be a permanent arrangement. 

In the museums world, the debate is 
not about Saturday, but Sunday opening. 
London's Science Museum, the most 
popular of all British museums and the 
second in £urope (after the Louvre), with 
close to 2 million visitors a year, is still 
shut on Sunday mornings. But in April 
this year the Victoria and Albert museum 
across the road became the first national 
museum to open on Sunday mornings. 
This has been done without any increase 
in staff, at the expense of closing a part of 
the museum throughout Sunday, as well as 
one entrance. Perhaps not surprisingly, 
therefore, the response has been less than 
the hoped-for doubling in. attendance ; in 
the first three months of the new arrange¬ 
ments. there were 24 per cent more 
visitors to the museum on Sundays than 
in the same period in 1967. 

The trustees of London's Tate gallery 
(which gets i million visitors a year) say, 
in their annual report published on Friday, 
that they have, reluctantly, turned down 


Sunday morning opening because of the 
Government's ban on any increase in the 
number of civil servants. They argue that 
to close off part of the collection through¬ 
out the day, as the V & A has done, would 
be a disservice to the public. So they have 
decided “ to wait until Such time as they 
were allowed to recruit the five extra men 
who are necessary to make Sunday morn¬ 
ing openings possible.’' 

This retreat is pathetically wrong, as is 
the semi-opening of the V & A. Either it 
is worth opening these galleries properly 
on Sundays or not. If it is worth doing 
so, then the administrators should kick up 
a fuss and get it. If the Government puts 
obstacles in the way, then this is just one 
more argument in favour of charging for 
admissions in order to run the galleries 
sensibly. 

There is something more mundane than 
culture at stake. Britain is having the 
tourist boom of its life: in the first seven 
months of this year it received 13 per cent 
more foreign visitors than in the same 
period of record-breaking 1967 (including 
5 per cent more Americans, despite Presi¬ 
dent Johnson's pleas). It is silly to miss any 
chance of consolidating this gain from 
devaluation. London has a lot to offer 
tourists in the arts ; but it could offer 
more, and make a little money into the 
bargain. And tourists still complain that 
central London shops don't seem to want 
their money. Many Bond Street antique 
furniture and picture dealers don’t bother 
to open at all at the weekend, even on a 
Saturday morning. And try to buy a 
book, other than a paperback, in London's 
west end after about 5.30 p.m. on a week¬ 
day. What New York can do, evidently 
London cannot. 

Farming 

Teach your 
grandmother 

Agriculture should, and is beginning to, 
function like any other industry. But of 
course there is still a. vast number of small 
farmers who do not behave anything like 
industrialists. The National' Fanners' 
Union, which one would have thought 
would have had this engraved upon its 
heart, apparently forgot it in a moment 
of wild enthusiasm in 1965. It was the 
NFU who lobbied the then Ministry of 
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Labour for an agricultural- training board 
to match those being set up for other 
industries. From its favourable reception 
of the board (which also covers horticul¬ 
ture and forestry), and of the proposal for 
a £6 per employee levy on employers to 
finance it, the NFU had hastily to climb 
back on to the fence last January, When it 
became glaringly apparent that most of 
its members were very reluctant to pay up. 

To be sure, the board was giving the 
NFU plenty of reasons for climbing back, 
by spending a sizeable quarter, of the 
£1,800,000 the £6 levy would bring in on 
administration, .ancj quite a lot of this 
on collecting information allegedly already 
available from the Ministry of Agriculture. 
In its annual report the board itself 
blames its unpopularity on its inability 
to act during the foot and mouth 
epidemic. 

Faced with, this revolt, the govern¬ 
ment hastily bolstered up the board with 
a grant of £450,000 tq cover administra¬ 
tion for 1967-68, and reduced the levy to 
£3 per head. When the grumbles con¬ 
tinued, the board decided to hold the rate 
for 1968-69 to £3 10s, if Mrs Castle 
agreed. The NFU executive sat tight, 
declaring it had no mandate to agree or 
disagree. Meanwhile the board was 
struggling desperately to collect even the 
£3 for 1967-68, which should have been 
in by May. By early September, 42,000 
farmer-employers, out of a total of 97,000, 
had paid the levy, despite final demands 
from the board early in August, and few 
have paid since. The board has now 
dumped the whole debt-collecting business 
in its solicitors' hands : the farmers who 
stick it out will be facing trouble at the 
end of the month. 

Bringing a few dozen martyrs to court 
will hardly enhance the board’s 'unhappy 
reputation. But it must slog it out—the 
more so because even the £4^0,000 from 
the govejninfiht is cx>nditiohaf;npotl their 
collecting the £3 levy. The agricultural 
worked uniofo have been consistently in 
favour 'll tpe scheme, becgitae teainii^ 
should meap a better wage j^yucture for 
skilled fariVfiands. And thotejqwfiifig big 
farms, who tffjjjn afford to let t OnfeVqr two 
men Q$l for a day or a weak learn 
something neW, are still pre^k&s^'on it. 

But the NFU, while puttiri^itsctf right 
by the law by exhorting farmers to pay up 
the outstanding money, has finally made 
up its mind to demand that, the, board 
should be wourtd up* It has actually made 
some rather intelligent remarks abo&t the 
sort of training structure, that it Would 
like—as well as having the, nerve to 
demand that it should be financed by ,a 
new sort of subsidy, and not by the 
farmers who should benefit from it, Mrs 
Castle should take, some notice, even 
while (quite rightly) insisting that fanners 
cannot wriggle out of statutory obliga¬ 
tions, particularly tlpose which they 
brought upon themselves! Il ls discourag¬ 
ing to see the fanners making. their 
traditional run from the exposed poatioh 
of industrial status ''to the arms of their 
sponsoring ministry—which the NFU now 
wants to run the show—quite so easily. 
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HARE AND TORTOISE 

Elgin and Churchill at the Colonial 

Empire-Commonwealth 

By Ronald Hyam. 

Macmillan . 590 pages. £6. 

Exciting as it is to meet a statesman alive, 
it is even more fascinating when he is 
dead. Alive, too often the ordinariness of 
the man belittles the high office and makes 
one wonder, perhaps, how he ever caine to 
it. But dead, the most ordinary personality 
may take on at least some of his previous 
official magnitude. If his biographer could 
not contrive this, he would soon be out 
of business. In this book Ronald Hyam 
renovates the reputation of Lord Elgin— 
grandson of the marbles map, and son 
of the governor-general who helped intro¬ 
duce self-government into Canada. 

Whatever else he was, this dour Scots 
noble who held the Colonial Secretary’s 
seals at a critical time for the Empire- 
Commonwealth, between 1905 and 1908, 
was not a personality. Taciturn, cold, 
slow and hard, he had the qualities of a 
tortoise. Although a leading politician, he 
could rarely be persuaded to make a 
speech. As he explained : “ I have never 
been able in public matters to give to that 
side of any question, the importance which 
is usually attributed** to it.” Perhaps Elgin 
had ability, he certainly had administra¬ 
tive experience ; and yet “ no one ever 
made on one quite the same impression of 
complete passivity.” 

Whether the author, with the help of 
family papers opened for the first time, 
and his own distinguished talent as a biog¬ 
rapher, succeeds in thrusting greatness on 
Elgin or not, it is the Colonial Under¬ 
secretary who catches the eye. In his first 
ministerial post at thirty-one, Winston 
Churchill was already a big enough per¬ 
sonality to snatch greatness from any post 
or none at all. Brilliant, decisive, passion¬ 
ate and intuitive, he played the hare to 
Elgin’s tortoise and ran rings round his 
master. 

This book is a must for all devotees of 
Churchilliana. His minutes sizzle across® 
the dry-as-dust official records; at times 
grandiloquent of strategy like Pitt, at 
times puckish, vicious and irresponsible. 
Churchill's levity and unconscionable 
ambition tried Elgin's patience as well as 
his officials’. 44 He is most tiresome to 
deal with " the senior of them wrote, 

and will I fear give trouble—as hja father 

did—in any position to which he may be 
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called. The restless energy, uncontrollable 

desire for notoriety, and the lack of moral 

perception, make him an anxiety indeed. 

Plainly Elgin regarded Churchill as a 
dangerous young man in a hurry while 
Churchill regarded Elgin as an old fuddy- 
duddy. Temperamentally they were ex¬ 
treme opposites: the one grave, formal, 
complacent, considerate, tired; the other 
flippant, unconventional, go-getting, ego¬ 
tistical, fresh and flamboyant. The clash 
of personality, subtly handled by Mr 
Hyam, gives fine dramatic colour to the 
story of their incongruous administrative 
partnership. This is a tour-de-force in 
double biography. More than that, it is a 
classic study of the official mind at work 
and extraordinarily good history. Few his¬ 
torians recently have combined the two 
crafts so brilliantly. 

Elgin and Churchill were ministers in a 
Liberal government resolved to stop the 
aggressive, centralising, anti-colonial, 
nationalist, “ Anglo-Saxon ” imperialism 
of Chamberlain and Milner and go back 
to the Cobdenite ideal of a commonwealth 
of freely associated colonies based on 
liberty and justice for all races. The 
motives behind the Liberals’ “ magnani¬ 
mous gesture” in giving self-government 
back to the Boers are fully unravelled here 
for the first time. According to Mr Hyam, 
Campbell-Bannerman the Prime Minister 
had much more, Smuts much less, to do 
with it than has been supposed ; and sur¬ 
prisingly, the Liberals’ eagerness to escape 
political responsibility for the unpopular 
Chinese labour policy on the Rand was a 
strong motive for magnanimity to the 
Boers. 

In his preface Mr Hyam says that his 
book is : “a series of studies . . . rather 
than a comprehensive survey.” But if some 
questions “ within the field covered by the 
title" are deliberately left out, he still, 
issue by issue from Africa to Australia, 
surveys the hopes and fears, the calcula¬ 
tions and Interests, the political forces and 
personalities that through the minds of 
Elgin and Churchill made colonial policies. 
The entire effect is elegantly readable, 
sophisticated, scholarly, mature. 'Mr 
Hyanfc’s postmortem has the unexpected 
charm of' bringing both of these two 
statesmen to life. 


ACADEMICS IN THE STOCKS 

Economics and Economic PoHey - in 
Britain, 1946-1966: Some Aspects of 
Their Interrelations 

By T. W. Hutchison. 

Allen and Unwin , 307 pages. 48s. 

Professor Hutchison has produced the 
most entertaining—though not the most 
informative—economics book to appear 
fpr many years. One wonders why Allen 
and Unwin did not decorate the dust 
jacket with a holly design and put the 
book on their Christmas list. It consists, 
except for one chapter, of an account of 
the pronouncements of academic 
economists upon some of the main 
economic problems of the last twenty 
years. Nearly half the text is quotation, 
and excerpts from the writings of Sir Roy 
Harrod and Lord Balogh are more 
numerous than those of any other authors, 
in due proportion t p the relative frequency 
with which they have urged their views. 
Professor Hutchison notes with loving 
care what their friends would call their 
flexibility of mind and their critics would 
call their inconsistency. He twice com¬ 
pares Sir Roy’s 1956 reference to “ the 
sage and mellow influence of Treasury 
traditions” with his 1956 injunction to 
“ Pay no attention to the Treasury ; it 
does not know what it is talking about.” 

These and other economists quoted are 
uite capable of defending themselves, if 
efence is needed. It is difficult to judge 
whether each of the multitude of quota¬ 
tions is'fairly presented or not. But even 
if some are not; it is a fair charge that in 
general university economists know very 
little about some central problems, that 
admissions of this ignorance are rarer 
than they should be, that political 
opinions and. economic assessments 
are related but are seldom explicitly 
distinguished. A lot of Britain’s sharpest 
minded economists have not behaved as 
objective scientists ; they are, like every¬ 
one else, unwilling to admit to their 
biases and ignorance. 

The charge that university economists 
are human, and some more so than others, 
is not veiy surprising. But Professor 
Hutchison is one of them too, and his 
own remark® often rank much higher as 
jokes than as objective comment Further¬ 
more, as he himself Sayi, economists may 
he less ignorant and more unanimous 1 on 
specialised issues than they are on the 
broad problems of full employment, infla¬ 
tion, growth, the balance of payments and 
trade policies, which alone are dealt with. 
And much of the ignorance concerning 
these broad problems is unavoidable ; it is 
the complexity of life rather than any 
stupidity of economists which causes it. 
Thus Professor Hutchison is not asking 
academic economists to keep quiet on 
policy matters but only to,be<more mbdfst 
and less political. His book shotild exert 
a salutary influence m this direction, 
except for all those boring people who 
t enjoy only their own wit ajnd nqt dial of 
others, ,..1 - w 
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STUDYING A PHENOMENON 

European Fascism 

Edited by S. J. Woolf. ’ 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 386 pages. 
63s. 

The discussion of Fascism, not to speak of 
its elucidation, is bedevilled by two kinds 
of confusion. The first is semantic. It 
arises from the fact that men are not nice 
in their use of political terms: 44 Fascist 
beast." The second is technical. Like 
conservatism and radicalism, of both of 
which it is an extension, or like liberalism 
to which it is opposed, Fascism may 
properly be used on several levels. A 
man may be conservative by tempera* 
ment; conservative in the sense that he 
adheres to a distinctive position on the 
spectrum of prevailing political beliefs ; a 
member of a conservative political party ; 
a supporter of a conservative political 
party that is in power. He may be all 
of those things, moreover, or he may be 
only some of them. So it is with Fascism. 
The various movements that have so far 
provided the evidence for the develop¬ 
ment and the essential components of the 
phenomenon of Fascism may be studied 
as psychological and social aberrations ; 
or as upholders of a definable and distinct 
body of political doctrine ; or as organised 
political parties; or, to the extent that as 
parties they have succeeded in attaining 
power, as regimes. It is unlikely that the 
phenomenon will be properly understood 
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Intorpriso Planning 
for Chango 

An evaluation of case studies made in eight 
OECD Member countries on experience with 
the coordination of technical change and 
manpower planning at enterprise level. 
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unless its analysis is conducted at all these 
levels, or if some of them are given too 
much prominence at the expense of the 
others. 

1'his book dispels whatever semantic 
confusion may still surround the subject. 
That there was or is a phenomenon to 
be explained, that Fascism is a technical 
term requiring accurate definition, will 
be clear to all who read it. The book is 
less successful in its attempt to construct 
a definition. This is partly because it is 
the work of several authors, participants 
in a seminar at the University of Reading 
who bring different approaches to the 
subject. The approaches differ widely 
even in the two general essays in the 
collection. In his introductory essay on 
14 The Phenomenon of Fascism" Pro- 
fessoi Trevor-Roper concludes that Fas¬ 
cism becomes a meaningless term of abuse 
unless it is restricted to a precise period 
—that in which Hitler’s tenure of power 
in Germany transformed the miscel¬ 
laneous ingredients into a movement— 
and to a few selected societies at that 
period—those in which the degree of 
industrialisation was sufficient to bring 
about the radicalisation of traditional 
authoritarianism. On the other hand, Mr 
Christopher Seton-Watson’s concluding 
essay is entitled 44 Fascism in Contem¬ 
porary Europe ” ; it argues that, although 
there has been since 1945 no crisis of 
the kind that could fuse them together 
and give them active life, all the elements 
of Fascism still exist. 

Mr Seton-Watson is nearer the mark 
on this point than Professor Trevor-Roper. 
If the latter is right to seize on the fact 
that authoritarianism could not be 
properly Fascist before a certain date in 
the evolution of European conditions, 
about the 1880s, it is unlikely, given the 
tendency of that evolution, that authori¬ 
tarianism will lack its Fascist wings for a 
long time to come, and impossible to be 
sure that they will not somewhere regain 
power. It is not for nothing that, as 
one of the regional essays in the book 
points out, Portugal has moved close to 
Fascism only since Hitler’s collapse—and 
Portugal is a non*industrialised country. 
It is not for nothing, either, that it is 
becoming conventional to describe some 
of the recent student revolts as “pre- 
Fascist ” in character. 

There is another point on which Pro¬ 
fessor Trevor-Roper’s essay needs to be 
handled cautiously. He regards Com¬ 
munism and Fascism as both being 
antidotes to Liberalism and free-enter- 
prise capitalism, but treats the first as the 
intellectual reaction and the second as 
the non-intellectual reaction—as 44 a 
series of non-intellectual national move¬ 
ments artificially transformed into an 
international doctrine by the facts of 
power." Here again Mr Seton-Watson is 
more careful. He notes, indeed, that none 
of the ingredients in Fascist armoury 
of ideas and emotions was Fascist in 
origin, or exclusively Fascist, but does not 
assijm$ that this is the same as saying 
that it lacked ideas or attracted odjiy the 


odd intellectual. On the contrary, it is 
true qf every ideolpgy, indudibg Com- 
munism 1 and it is equally thle that 
Communism was neither brought to 
power' irately, by a revolution of the 
intellectuals nbr nthiaiiied intellectual 
when fcVas in power. 

Biit if Professor Trevor-Roper is too 
narrowly preoccupied with Fascism in its 
fonns as regimes in office, he is, as usual, 
stimulating, and he finds his own anti¬ 
dote not only in Mr Seton-Watson, but 
also in the book’s many excellent regional 
essays. These are not all-embracing : 
Greece, Belgium and one or two other 
countries are omitted. But they are very 
wide-ranging and they by no means con¬ 
fine themselves to the Fascisms that 
obtained power or, indeed, to movements 
that were truly Fascist by any definition 
On this account they make a considerable 
advance towards the construction of the 
good strict definition of Fascism which 
we need. As the editor says, this lies 
somewhere between restricting Fascism to 
the Italian regime that gave it its name— 
or, we may add, to the German regime 
that brought it into disrepute—and 
treating it as something too broad and 
complicated for words. 

HARD SLOGGER 

The life and Letters of Vice-Admiral 
Lord Collingwood 

By Oliver Warner. 

Oxford University Press. 295 pages. 42s. 

In naval warfare it is always the grand 
set pieces that reverberate in men’s minds 
and stand out in the history books. The 
long months and years of unspeclaculai, 
uncomfortable, tedious patrolling, block¬ 
ading and convoying remain largely 
unsung and are usually forgotten. Lord 
Collingwood had very much his fair shaie 
of the hard slogging. He only took pait 
in three major battles; but he was con¬ 
tinuously afloat for lon£* peri o ds of time, 
and from 1793 until his death on active 
service in the Mediterranean in 1810, he 
only had one year’s leave at home. 

Collingwood is chiefly remembered 
because he was Nelson’s second-in-com¬ 
mand at Trafalgar. Although he succeeded 
Nelson as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, he remained a rathei 
shadowy figure, partly because he never 
managed to bring the enemy to fight a 
major engagement and partly because of 
the widespread feeling that the naval wat 
against Napoleon was won once and for 
all at Trafalgar. 

So it was, in the sense that the French 
navy never again dared risk a major battle 
with the royal navy. But Britain’s naval 
supremacy Gttil had to be not only main¬ 
tained but exploited as well—and at a 
time when Britain had precious little else 
to exploit in the struggle against Napoleon. 
Collingwood was not involved in the most 
spectacular demonstrations .of Britain's 
supremacy at sea, like the capture of the 
Danish fleet in 1807. But as naval corn- 
mender in a key theatre of we**, With the 
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tages* ; H Briti|h naval, 

strength under his <jqtt«riand, he played 
a vitally important tple in war, 
Because of the difficulty v aftd slowndsi of 
communication, he himself had in effect 
to act as the grand co-ordinator of naval, 
military and diplomatic operations. He 
also had often to act very much on his 
own initiative. After occupying the Ionian 
Islands in 1809, for example, he wrote in 
a letter home that he was very anxious 
about this operation 

because having undertaken this without 

instructions from England and wholly on *my 

own responsibility, 1 am yet to learn how it 

is approved. 

Mr Warner has written a sympathetic 
and perceptive account of a man who in 
character wa^ by no means just a simple 
sailor. Unlike his. great friend. Nelson, 
he was a reserved and lonely person who 
found it impossible to unbend thoroughly 
except with his own faqiily. But when 
he took up his pen he could express Him¬ 
self forcefully and pungently. The exten¬ 
sive quotations from his letters in this 
book give a vivid insight into the problems 
of fighting Napoleon at sea. 

LOOKING FOR ILLNESS 

Principles and Practice of Screening for 
Disease 

By J. N. G. Wilson and G. Jungner. 

World Health Organisation. 163 pages. 
14s. 

Priorities in Medicine 
By W. J. H. Butterfield. 

Nuffield Provincial Hospitals Trust. 212 
pages. 10s 6d. 

The purpose of medical screening is “ to 
sort out,” in the words of the United 
States Commission on Chronic Illness, 

“ apparently well persons who probably 
have a disease front those who probably 
do not.” The- procedure is becoming 
fashionable, and it can take the form of 
large-scale screening of whole population 
groups (for instance, mass X-ray to detect 
tuberculosis in the population at large) or 
selective screening of high-risk groups (for 
instance, workers exposed to an industrial 
hazard or women under 50 for cancer of 
the cervix) or multiphasic screening (the 
application of many tests at the same 
time). The British United Provident 
Association, in conjunction with the Insti¬ 
tute of Directors' Medical Centre, is plan¬ 
ning to set up a centre for this third type. 

At first sight the early detection of 
disease seems such an qbvioUsly desirable 
goal that one wonders HoW doubt can ever 
be cast upon its value. Both these two 
books, however, eieplain the drawbacks of 
screening. The first, whose authors are a 
Ministry of Health doctor and the chief 
of the clinical chemistry department at a 
Swedish hospital, gives a complete and 
dispassionate account of the advantages 
and disadvantages, drawing on the world's 
medical literature on the subject; Both 
they arid Professor Butterfield, whose; team 
from Guy’s Hospital was concerned in the 


iBedtoi$ diabetic >ufYey, poim ( ot>ut the 
difficultythe fj*Qwfcrline group: those 
who may he^er |»t>c^ed to the irikge of 
symptomatic disease even though the tests 
show something apparently “ abnormal ” 
(the false-positives). In the case of some 
apparent abnormalities—like raised blood 
.pressure—the border line group in a popu¬ 
lation may be far * greater* than the 
diseased. There are also those who are 
tested for a disease and found normal but 
who later develop it (the false-negatives). 

Professor Butterfield, who has also gone 
looking for undeclared. illness in Ber¬ 
mondsey and Southwark on the doorstep 
of his hospital, and has found that an 
awful lot of people have symptoms but 
do nothing about them or else treat them¬ 
selves, is worried about the effect on the 
health service were large-scale screening 
programmes to be organised and throw up 
a lot of previously undetected disease that 
doctors would feel ethically compelled to 
do something about. Both he and the 
authors of the WHO monograph empha¬ 
sise the importance of relating the pro¬ 
grammes to the facilities available for 
treatment. Resources are wasted if the 
false-positives are treated (apart from the 
possibly harmful effects of the treatment 
itself), and all three authors consequently 
also empliasise the need to establish by 
epidemiological surveys the prevalence and 
natural history of the various conditions 
that screening is intended to detect before 
it is widely adopted. 

For instance, in spite of the great pub¬ 
licity given to screening for cervical 
cancer, it is still not absolutely certain that 
the carcinoma-in-situ disclosed by screen¬ 
ing tests is always a precursor of invasive 
cancer of the cervix or, therefore, that 
the presymptomatic cases should always 
be subjected to surgery. Similarly there 
is no certainty about the significance, for 
an individual, of a raised blood pressure, 
of a high level of blood sugar or of blood 
cholesterol, and so on. The authors of the 
WHO monograph make a plea for 
randomised controlled trials of the treat¬ 
ment of presymptomatic disease to be 
carried out quickly while they are still 
considered ethical, that is, before the treat¬ 
ment of a latent condition is regaided as 
normal. It is already too late, for 
instance, to carry out such a trial in 
glaucoma (a common cause of blindness 
in the elderly) ; however, a large WHO- 
sponsored trial is being undertaken to 
establish the value or otherwise of the 
drug clofibrate in reducing blood 
cholesterol, a high level of which is 
believed to be a precursor of coronary 
heart disease. 

Screening appeals mostly to the 
Registrar-General’s top social classes, 
although 1 the incidence of cervical cancer, 
for instance, is greatest in classes IV and 
V. Coronary disease,. however, marches 
with affluence (at least male affluence), 
and it is therefore worth noting that this 
condition, along with glaucoma, high 
blood pressure and breast and lung cancer, 
is not One for which, at prwwnt, the WHO 
monograph thinks screening has much 


value, ' Thir c^Utipn is ?.for it 

would be a pity # the troubled value of 
screening, when Carrie^/ciit; with dfltyrfrtli- 
nation, Were to be dimbished ' over- 
enthusiasm in setting up centres for it. 
Both these publications should be read by 
anyone who believes that the way to n 
long life lies in a check-up. 

SCIENCE-CUM-ART 

The Anatomy of Wall Street: A Quid* 
for the Serious Investor 

Edited by Charles J. Rolo and George J. 
Nelson. 

/. B . Lippincott Co., Philadelphia and 
New York. 319 pages. $7.50. 

Without quite the dash of style, and 
humour that delights the readers of Adam 
Smith’s “ The Money Came,” this, too, is 
an inside story- of the Street, and inevitably 
its cast includes Jack Dreyfus, that once 
barefoot boy from Battery Park who built 
up the largest of the Wall Street-based 
funds, the Shanghai-born Gerald Tsai, and 
Fidelity Group’s 69-year-old u Mister 
Johnson." But, yes, the sub-title is justi¬ 
fied : this is a book for the serious investor 
who is looking for neither a primer noi 
slide-rule formulae, but, instead, wants to 
learn something about the operations of 
the New York Stock Exchange and the 
“ knowledge industry,” with its analysts, 
theorists, economists, sociologists, psychol¬ 
ogists and numerous other “ ists,” who live 
off it. 

There are 17 chapters in the book, 
contributed by different authors—journal¬ 
ists, brokers, security analysts, and so on. 
Although there is a little overlapping, the 
editors have done a good job in making 
the book a readable whole. Interesting 
contributions include a chapter on the 
valuation of common stocks, by Mr Ralph 
Rotnem, and a critical reappraisal of the 
price/earnings ratio, by Mr Nicholas 
Molodovsky. The abundance of financial 
data for the country as a whole and for 
individual companies in the United States 
must make any British analyst’s mouth 
water and every day more and more of 
this information is getting computerised. 
“ Security analysis,” to quote Mr. Rotnem, 
“ might be defined as an art which is 
trying hard to become a science, and is 
not likely to succeed” Yet everyone—or 
almost everyone—is gofog to want to 
invest in this science. 

OTHER BOOKS 

Palmer's Company Law/;. ( 21 st edition.) Edited 
by Clive M. Schmitthdf? and James H. Thomp¬ 
son, Stevens. 1,684 pages. £9 17 s 6 d. 

Soviet Penal Policy. .By Ivo Lapenna. The 
Bodlpy Head . (Background Books.) 148 pages. 

15s. 

Willing’s Press Guide, 1968 . James Willing, 
709 pages. 53 s. 

DmecfORY op Further Education; 1968: Corn- 
market Press. 420 pages. 18s. paperbound. (42s. 
clothboynd.) 

A companion volume to “ Which University," 
It 1 is,' according to the publishers, u the first 
complete listing of technical colleges and their 
daytime courses." 
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AIMING HIGH 


The great Victorian sport of deer stalking 
has been enjoying a second heyday in the 
past five years. In Scotland alone over 
3,000 stags were killed last season. Game 
sports \n general have grown in popularity, 
but the main reason more people are 
stalking deer is that the cost has halved in 
the last 50 years. A growing market for 
venison has reduced substantially the net 
cost of killing a stag. Most of the venison 
which winds up in game butchers and 
restaurants is the end product of deer 
stalking on Scottish hills or in English 
woodlands. Europe, however, is the main 
market for venison and the Germans in 
particular eat a lot of it. 

Stalking is a relatively new addition to 
the list of British game sports. Until the 
eighteenth century deer were usually 
hunted with hounds. In Scotland the main 
method, a, tainchell, involved hoards of 
mounted huntsmen and hounds who drove 
whole herds of deer into an ambush of 
men with firearms. This public method of 
procuring venison was a risky one for the 
dan chief Cluny Ma&pherson when he was 
in hiding after the “ Forty Five.” Instead 
he stalked the deer, sneaking up on 
them and, while they were still unaware of 
him, killed one of them with a single 
bullet. This sport of Scottish outlaws of 
the mid-eighteenth century did not really 
catch on for another hundred years. It 
reached its height about 1912 when rents 
of Scottish deer forests were two or three 
times the price they are today. 

Red deer provide the mam quarry for 
stalking. Most of them are found in Scot¬ 
land north of Perth, particularly in Inver¬ 
ness-shire. They also exist in England as 
escapees, or descendants of escapees, from 
parks. The same is true of fallow deer 
and Japanese silka. The native deer of 
southern Britain are the smaller roe deer. 
In addition there are some minor immi¬ 
grants, including Japanese water deer and 
Indian barking deer, which have escaped 
from captivity, but the last two are too 
small to be worth stalking. In England 
stalking is not a highly organised affair ; 
it is usually done by landowners and 
members of shooting clubs who make their 
own special arrangements. But in Scotland 
the sport takes place on a grand scale. 

Many of the deer forests (often treeless 
moors) in Scotland are, like the grouse 
moors, part of the large estates. But 
soma of the larger forests have been split 
up jtyto smaller units. In addition, the 
Forestry Commission, one of the biggest 
landowners in Scotland, owns several deer 

HBW ^thg a deer forest usually involves 


purchasing an estate. And this will cost 
anything from £9,000 upwards. In the 
past few years the values of deer forests 
have jumped sharply, chiefly because of 
the rising price of venison. With an 
average price of 3s a pound a stag which 
weighs 13 stone is worth about £27. By 
the estate agents’ method of valuation 
the capital value of a forest in Inverness- 
shire, estimated on a season’s average kills, 
has appreciated from about £500 to 
£1,000 a stag in the last few years. This 
means that a normal forest, a “ 40 stag ” 
one, is now worth about £40,000. 

A landowner inevitably incurs some 
heavy expenses in maintaining a deer 
forest, though he may be able to offset 
some of them against the costs of other 
game sports on the same land. A shooting 
lodge, for instance, may be used for stalk- 
ing, grouse shooting and fishing. The cost 
of rates, repairs and so on are part of the 
bill for all the sports, not only deer stalk¬ 
ing. 

For a “ 40 stag ” forest one professional 
stalker is usually employed together with 
another man who combines the job of 
stalking with that of shepherd. Most of 
the hind shooting is done by the stalkers. 
And they are responsible for culling old 
or poor stags. In some forests deer are 
fed in the winter. But if neighbouring 
landlords don’t put out feed as well, 
deer from their land may move in for 
the winter—and most ungratefully move 
off again in the spring. 

Stalkers improve the forest by burning 
heather and draining wet ground. But 
the extent of these operations must be 
carefully controlled. Young heather and 
grass, which appears after die old heather 
has been burnt, provides good food for 
deer. But heather, young or old, is a useful 
plant in the winter when it may be the 
only thing deer can reach through the 
snow. Draining helps better grasses to 
grow and makes some areas more acces¬ 
sible. 

The annual cost of a stalker and 
shepherd, paid the basic agricultural wage 
and provided with cottages, is probably 
in the region of £2,000. They need few 
materials for their work, so that bills for 
ammunition and equipment like draining 
pipes are unlikely to be over £500 a year. 

Most people who go stalking rent a 
deer forest through an agent who 
specialises in leasing sporting rights. Lets 
are traditionally for the season. For red 
deer stags it lasts from August ist to April 
30th ; for hinds the season is shorter, 
running from November ist to February 
28th. As few people now have the tune or 



Tha quarry 


money to take on a deer forest for nine 
months some owners are prepared to let 
their ground to several tenants on a fort¬ 
nightly, weekly, or even daily basis. 
Annual rents range from about £2,000 
for a large forest down to as little as £300 
for the smaller ones. On long tenancies, 
those for a year or more, the tenant may 
be expected to fork out for the basic main¬ 
tenance costs of the forest. For shorter lets, 
which are relatively more expensive any¬ 
way, the rent K normally inclusive of such 
costs. 

After paying for access to a deer forest, 
there are more bills as soon as a gun 
sets out for a day's stalking. An expert 
stalker will expect to get about £3 a day. 
He is the key figure m the operation: on 
his knowledge and experience hinges the 
whole success of the day. It is his job to 
spy out the deer with a telescope or 
binoculars. He selects a suitable stag and 
leads the stalking party, normally two 
people and all the other helpers, pomes 
and so on. They may have to stalk the 
deer for five or ten miles before they are 
in a good position to take it. Great care is 
needed. Deer are among the most acute 
and cautious animals. Given the least 
hint of man they are off. 

Most people take along a rifleman to 
carry and load the rifles as well. He too 
will get about £3 a day. As the forests are 
usually fairly inaccessible and Land- 
Rovers are too noisy anyway, ponies are 
used to cany supplies and to perform the 
important job of getting the dead stags 
back to the road head* Ponies which are 
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specially trained to carry stags without 
stabbing themselves on the antlers cost 
about £150 to buy. Usually they are hired 
by the day and then the cost of two ponies 
and two pony gillies will add up to £8 
or £10. 

Many people only want a few days 
of stalking and there are several hotels 
in Scotland which provide the sport on 
a daily basis for an inclusive charge. This 
is an expensive way of going about it. 
Some hotels charge on top of the bill for 
accommodation as much as £300 a week 
for killing four stags, but others may 
charge only £15 a day. A common price 
is £25 a day to kill one or two stags. 

Anyone who goes stalking needs a rifle. 
At a good gunsmith a .275 single bore 
magazine rifle will cost about £250. A 
firearms certificate is necessary and as it 
is quite a palaver to get one, it is advisable 
first to arrange where you are going to 
shoot. 

Ammunition for the rifle costs £7 5s 
for a hundred rounds. And all the other 
essential bits and pieces like a gun case, 
shooting sticks, telescope or binoculars can 
easily cost another £100. Clothes for deer 
stalking are much the same as those for 
grbusc .shooting—plus twos and Norfolk 
jacket ‘ for aftci .jacket'jfqr 

women, in - quietnot lar^etting p- 
jjppr stalky hat/which coits s gns. 

Deer stalking, has^adopted many of the 
• traditions of even doWn to 

^‘blooding ’ f i af hiycomer‘ rfter he has 
his first * 4 tag; $Jxa|>We* ai$ still 
i mounted, with- pride, yftye $eeth—tusks— 
ri*' stags.' But 
amtlei* mm, a "gbo4<^Ad, one witfr ten 



£*o to. kill 
, a stag, deer stalking iwas mainfy a sport 
wealthy landoy^^vand guests. 
«;tt^.|^?Colonel Bllftft piking 

the way cAt'^evtd yftWftfrMC 1 
? ttdfe&g..\ib'lthe jspOrt. T<my 

timet m 

&m- Hbid etdk- 




it can be pleasant 

rent deer forests may be able to do it 
for much less. But, in any event, organised 
stalking is far less expensive than grouse 
shooting. The price is also far below the 
going rate on the continent ; in Austria it 
works out at about £400 a stag. Not 
surprisingly, there is a good smattering 
of. people from the other side of the 
: f phannel among the newcomers in the 
■ 1 Scottish d«er forests. 

, v V V.i8ut the revival of interest in deer stalk* 
*; ipjgha* produced some problems. The 
, traj&i towards short tenancies and hotel 
tehapeie^ works agalpst efforts to maintain 

S %u*lfey of, the dleer. T^i«W»ge 
ct terns . tenant' is mainly concerned 
with what he, orchis guests,, can shoot. 
He jfcuT; little thought for die prospects for 
the next season. Tfi /hiqv,’a royal head is 
* imich better befcthah;pLpoor q^l^attle- 
sca^d^tag. So the not die worst, 
beast* are pruned^Fitft- tho;iitioiak. In 
it Austria jthe pt^bleIn ^s 4 ^ te, ^^ p^ ’mition- 
'" ifig, y the -good heads -y^ptixs 1 '. may. ,te shot 
'qn ( an Them' 1 fines a*e imposed 

exoe^tg the . quota \yhile a credit 
pllbWRri&’Ss given for rubbishy heads. 

Tk^ig^-.UvPfsq: a coafl&t. of Arrest 
Ifetweeq the/ ^pi^kiiids/^'fbijest. owner— 


deer and tree. Deer present a serious 
menace to newly planted trees and fences 
are only partly effective in protecting 
young saplings. So forest owners would 
like to see a sharp reduction in the number 
of deer on the loose in Scotland, and the 
Red Deer Commission backs that case. On 
the other hand owners of deer forests 
who go in for stalking want more deer 
around. 

Deer forest owners, like grouse moor 
owners, are fighting on another front— 
against the increasing number of tourists 
in Scotland. The rocky ground of Beinn 
Eighd, which is the first nationally owned 
nature reserve in Britain, attracts a grow¬ 
ing niimber of hikers and climbers. And 
as a result little stalking is now possible 
in the area. Abernethy deer forest has 
suffered the sathe fate because the deer 
are continually disturbed by the tourists 
from Aviemore. But such problems are 
unlikely to stop stacking becoming even 
more popular, though people who fancy 
themselves at a sport that combines field- 
craft with rifle shooting may gradually be 
forced to make their particular contribu¬ 
tion to the export drive in more isolated 
areas of Scotland. 
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One of the youngest products at 
DSM-Holland is KELTAN. 

Production started last year - and a 
few months later demand had 
outrun production. The present 
capacity is 12,000 tons a year. 

KELTAN is a new kind of synthetic 
rubber. It resists weather, ozone 
and oxidation. That is why this 
new type of rubber Is useful in many 
fields. KELTAN’s raw materials, 
ethylene and propylene, are made in 
huge amounts by DSM-Holland's 
chemical works. 

Something is going on at DSM. 
Aiming towards a good future in the 
dynamic world of international 
chemistry. 
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Jaguar: the aurvlval off the faateat 


A new Jaguar is always a treat 
for the car connoisseur. The 
model announced on Thursday— 
the XJ6 saloon—was awaited with 
special interest because it replaces 
(mainly), the medium-priced 340 
which accounts for about two- 
thirds of Jaguar's sales, and is 
thus its real bread and butter 
Jaguar's cheap saloon, the 240, 
comes at around £1,500. At the 
top end, the big 420G goes up to 
about £2,500, and the E-type 
sports car costs £2,116 to £2,600. 
Variations of the XJ6 will fill the 
gap in the middle. There is a 2.8 
litre version and 4 2 litre; the 
prices range from £1,800 to 
£2,250. A lot therefore depends 
on the new car 

How well it does remains to be 
seen At first glance, it is at least 
stylistically a success; unmistak¬ 
ably a Jaguar, yet subtly more 
modem than its predecessor. Yet 
the more remarkable thing is 
really that it should be there at 
all. By many of the modem 
canons of success in the motor 
industry, Jaguar is the kind of 
company which should have died 
long ago. It has never been con¬ 
spicuously market oriented, or 
noted for the amount of market 
research it has put into a new 
model. It has tended to build a car 
which the company itself liked 
Above all, it is a very small outfit 
in a very big volume business. 
Other names, equally fabled 
in their time, have found the 
going tough or impossible. In 
America, Cord went out a long 


time ago. In Germany, Boig- 
ward ceased independent produc¬ 
tion in 1961. Andr6 Citroen had 
his company taken away in 1934, 
just as he was about to market 
the famous black, front-wheel- 
drive saloon, used, in both fact 
and fiction, by French detectives. 
But Jaguar has Survived, with a 
large measure of independence. 
How has it done it ? And will it 
continue .' And what does it tell 
about the motor industry ? 
Jaguar's success so far has been 
due to the talent and single- 
mindedness of its founder and 
chief executive, Sir William Lyons 
(Sir Lyon to the continental 
motor press). Sir William started 
off in 1922—after a period as a 
car salesman—by making 
“ Swallow ” sidecars in Blackpool 
with a Mr Walmsley. He then 
progressed to making bodies for 
Austin, and by the mid-thirties 
the first Jaguars proper appeared. 
Now Sir William is the last 
active survivor of the prewar 
pioneers. 

Styling talent 

His own talents are primarily in 
car-styling. He has a couturier’s 
eye for the lines steel assumes 
when it is bent. Jaguars, as Damon 
Runyon remarked, have bumps 
where cars ought to have bumps. 
On the new model, the treatment 
of the rear is typical. Sir William 
has taken the now fashionable 
cut-off rear (which aerodynamic- 
ally suits fast cars) and has curved 



and softened it to give it a dis¬ 
tinctive treatment! Though it is 
perhaps a pity that the front-end 
has lost its distinctive grille (and 
familiar pennant). 

The early 1950s were probably the 
peak stylistically, with among 
others, the XK120. Since then 
there has been one relative failure 
—the big, bulbous Mark X, 
brought out in 1962, and now 
very much toned down into the 
420G—and one or two cars which 
have had a fair number of de¬ 
tractors, as well as admirers. The 
current E-type strikes some as 
vulgar. On the other hand, the 
340 was a good design, and its 
new replacement could be just as 
good. 

But style is not enough on its 
own. The Jaguar trick has been 
to ally it with advanced mech¬ 
anical parts and in particular a 
first-class engine. The speed has 
been just as critical a part of the 
image Between 1951 and 1957 
Jaguar won the Le Mans 24-hour 
race five times. It then pulled 
out, partly becatu* of the finan¬ 
cial strain, but also because only 
continuous wins could get it 
favourable publicity. The risk of 
failure had become too great 
(the same has since happened to 
Mini-Coopers in sallies). 

The engine 

This success was based on the 
XK engine. The decision to 
make this, in the 1940s, is Still 
regarded as the boldest technical 
leap taken by any British manu¬ 
facturer since die war. The 
essence of the design is that it 
has twin overhead camshafts (a 
camshaft drives the valves which 


open and shut to let fuel and air 
in, and exhaust gas out). Even 
a single overhead camshaft helps 
to make the engine more efficient, 
because it enables the cylinder 
block to be made more rigid and 
generally lends itself to greater 
simplicity and directness. The 
fporc direct the method, the fewer 
the number of transfer points, the 
quicker the movement of the 
valves and the less the general 
wear and tear. This means the 
timing is more accurate and the 
combustion process more efficient 
Twin camshafts push the advan¬ 
tages even farther Valves can be 
set in the cylinder head at an 
inclined angle, which again makes 
the combustion process more 
efficient. The difficulty with an 
engine of this type is that it is 
hard to adjust the timing if it 
does go wrpng. American 
mechanics in particular tend 
to be afraid of it. This has 
not prevented its success (the new 
car has the XK engine). But it 
does mean that when the dew 
V-shaped engine arrives in a 
couple of years, it will, as a con¬ 
cession to commercial realism, 
have only one overhead camdMt- 
Combined with style and speed 
have been relatively low prices. 
This has meant some sacrifices on 
quality. On the dew model some 
components are frankly ordinary 
(such as the door handles) or not 
very advanced (no quartz-iodine 
headlamps). None die less low 
price has been an integral, and 
important, part of the Jaguar 
philosophy. Before the war, a new 
Jaguar could 'be bought for £250- 

£350. 

On this basis, the company was 
able to maintain a iieasortybfe level 
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of production (about 30*000 can 
a year at the be^t), and in the late 
1950s was making pretty good 
profits But there were problems 
too They were those which beset 
any specialist high class producer 
m the car market: insufficient 
cash was generated to really push 
up production, and the reliability 
of supplien was a continual head¬ 
ache 

Irom some suppliers Jaguar got 
marvellous co-operation, and was 
able to make striking technical 
advances to mutual benefit. With 
Dunlop for instance, it developed 
the first disc brakes for production 
ears, and fitted them a decade 
before Mercedes It was the sure¬ 
ness of these brakes, enabling the 
car to brake later at every comer 
for 24 hours, which was one very 
important reason for the Le Mans 
successes. Dunlop, again, 
specially developed for Jaguar 
the fat, squishy (“ lot# profile *') 
radial-ply tyres, which contribute 
to the new model's excellent road¬ 
holding and freedom from vibra¬ 
tion 

But in other areas things have 
not been so good The bodies, 
for instance, were and are bought 
from Pressed $teei, itself now 


part of British Leyland, like 
Jaguar They arrived at Jaguar 
in a very oily condition This 
necessitated cleaning them with 
steam, otherwise the paint did not 
stick properly and rust formed 
too soon This de-oiling is now 
done mechanically. But for a 
period when it was done by hand, 
and production was building up, 
standards slipped, as they did on 
the final painting This is old 
history now, but it has reflected 
on the cars' reputations—and their 
secondhand value 
Lack of money meant that the 
medium-bracket model could not 
have a new body for ten years 
This, m turn, meant a continuous 
stream of minor variations to 
give some impression of change , 
which in turn slowed down the 
ptoduction line More generally, 
the peak annual production of 
30,000 a year leaves Jaguar way 
behind Mercedes Benz, which is 
perhaps the company it could be 
most closely compared to. 
Mercedes turns out about 200,000 
cars a year (Cadillac also makes 
nearly 200,000, Rolls-Royce no 
more than 1,000 or so) 

In the early 1960s Jaguar tried 
hard to do something about this. 


It bought Daimler, for instance, 
to get extra capacity in the Mid¬ 
lands It bought the bankrupt 
Guy company to supplement the 
Daimler buses with a range of 
trucks. It also acquired the 
Henry Meadows engine firm, and 
the very successful Coventry- 
Chmax company whose engines 
power fire pumps and racing cars 
It generally improved the perfor¬ 
mance of the companies it ac¬ 
quired. Its redesigning of the Guy 
buses, for instance, is rated a great 
success, and helped to pull the 
company out of the red But some 
of the acquisitions seem to have 
an element of the accidental, and 
it did not get much extra Jaguar 
production out of all of them 
Even now, Jaguar production is 
not much more than double what 
it was immediately pre-war, while 
the industry as a whole has put up 
production by a much bigger mul¬ 
tiple Also overall profits did not 
move up much, despite the group 
being bigger. 

The merger 

In the end the mciger with Sir 
George Harriman’s British Motor 
Corporation was the best way out. 
The thinking behind this was 
plain With BMC behind it 
Jaguar would be able to talk 
much tougher to its suppliers. 
Within BMC, it could hope to be 
the pace and style setter that 
Cadillac is within General Motors 
(though Cadillac's eyes seem to 
be turned mainly towards pioneer¬ 
ing greater comfort—electric win¬ 
dows, air conditioning, etc.). Given 
the haphazard way BMC was run 
Sir William could also count on 
retaining a lot of independence, 
which he in fact has done. 

The trouble was that the skids 
were under BMC, and this year it 
merged with the up-and-coming 
Leyland, to forni British Ley- 
land. And British Leyland has a 
mandate to rationalise. How will 
Jaguar fare in all this? 

Sir Donald Stokes, British Ley-* 
land's chairman mid managing 


director, has Clearly decided for 
the moment that Jaguar is not 
one of his proems* so he can 
leave it alone to get on with 
things While he tackles the big 
worries on the volume production 
side, Jaguar is aiming the new 
model at the American market 
It has always reported about half 
its production, but the emphasis 
in exports, particularly to 
America, has up till now been 
mainly on the sports can, not the 
saloons Again, there has not 
been much systematic market re¬ 
search about this All the company 
seems to be going on is instinct, 
plus the fact that Volvo saloons 
and some others in much the same 
category have recently been doing 
well in America In a year’s time 
it hopes to have stepped up pro¬ 
duction from the present 600 or so 
a week, to perhaps 700 or even 
800 So for the moment it should 
just carry on, hopeful of earning 
more on bigger sales 

Toned down 

But in time British Leyland will 
begin to look at the total con¬ 
cept of what it is trying to do, 
and all individual models will be 
appraised Then the question 
will be: is Jaguar right to be the 
expensive British Leyland model 
on the Cadillac analogy ? Possi¬ 
bly, but possibly, also, it is too 
specialised even within this range 
A Jaguar is a very distinctive 
taste, which not everyone who 
can afford the best car wants. 
Equally, Sir William, the begetter 
of thi> car of very distinct charac¬ 
ter, is 67 When he goes, will 
the same dedication to the Jaguar 
concept prevail p He will leave 
behind some immensely talented 
engineers, who have all felt his 
imprint; but how much of the 
essence of the image came from 
his vision ? All this—possibly— 
points to an eventual modifica¬ 
tion to accommodate a wider 
audience. This is speculation, but 
in the meantime there is the new 
engine to look forward to. 
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MALAYSIA The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation 
and Mercantile Bank Limited are there, with 36 Branches throughout 
the country. Like all Members of The Hongkong Bank Group these 
Branches, besides providing the usual banking facilities, can supply 
the latest information and expert advice on every aspect 
of trade andfinance with Malaysia. 


THE HONGKONG BANK GROUP 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 

Hong Kong, the Far East, United Kingdom, Europe and United State* of America 

HANG SENG BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong 

THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

United States of Amenca 

MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 

Hong Kong, the Far East and United Kingdom 




THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 

The Middle East, North Africa’and United Kingdom 

HONGKONG FINANCE LIMITED 

Australia 
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Scientists in the Wrong Jobs 

There is now a clearly established link between the ills of the British economy, and 
the form taken by British university teaching. Who's prepared to do something about it ? 


The chain is a long one and it goes something like this : 

(i) Britain’s lagging growth rate is due in part to ihc 
failure of technologically advanced industries to advance 
as quickly as they ought to do if they are to take up the 
slack created by the slow death of declining industries. 

(а) This failure arises out of a lack of awareness by 
British management of the growth possibilities that new 
technology offers. 

(3) Lack of awareness is caused in its turn by lack of 
scientific training among British managers. 

(4) And that is the result of the shortage of scientists 
in British industry. 

(5) Which is caused in its turn by the reluctance of first- 
class scientists to take jobs in industry because—and this is the 
last link that was established by Professor Swann’s report* 
to the Government this week— 

(б) The university science syllabus turns out graduates 
who are fit for nothing but jobs in university research 
departments. 

QED ? Only to a point. Professor Swann and his 
colleagues, mainly academic but including two representa¬ 
tives from industry, were empowered only to look at the 
employment of scientists and engineers. In fact, British 
industry would lx: in nothing like such a bad way if the 
ordinary university dirts graduate knew a little more about 
science and a little less about Beowtllf. It is because the 
intelligent youth of this country ends its education and goes 
out into the world with the minimum of mathematics, and 
usually no science at all, that British management is so 

* The Flow into Employment of Scientists, Engineers snd Technologists. Cmnd 3780 


deficient in scientific knowledge. In the United States, where 
the proportion of arts graduates in the working population 
is more than twice as high, while the proportion of 
scientists and researchers is significantly lower than it is in 
Britain, most of those arts graduates have spent some of 
their university time on science subjects. They have to. The 
majority of American universities insist on it, just as they 
insist that science students spend part of their time on 
subjects other than science. And that, many believe, is the 
secret of American mangement. 

Most people are reluctant to accept that Europe is training 
a higher ratio of scientists and engineers than the Americans. 
But once you add in the output of all those training centres 
and technical high schools, which turn out scientists and 
technologists to university standard without themselves 
being universities, you get the results shown in the chart, 
which caused so much controversy when it was originally pub¬ 
lished in The Economist last March. It is compiled from some 
of the unpublished background data prepared by the 
Organisation for Economic Co-operation. and Development 
for the meeting of science ministers that took place in Paris 
that same month. The relatively high output of scientists on 
this side of the Atlantic, and particularly in Britain, 
contrasts oddly with complaints that not enough scientists 
are going into British industry. This is where Professor 
Swann’s strictures on university science teaching are of 
crucial importance. He confirms that, on paper, the number 
of children opting for science looks as if it should be adequate 
for the country’s needs. It is after they qualify that things 
begin to go wrong. 

A third of all scientists and a fifth of all technologists 
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opt after graduating for research, either at the universities 
or in government laboi^tpries. And, as they begin their 
working life, so they go on. What is even more serious, 
research creams off the lion’s share of first class brains : 
specifically, nearly three-quarters of the best (first class 
honours) scientists and something like 15 per cent of the 
best technologists. Industry gets what’s left, while the schools 
hardly get a look in for science teachers. 

Since it is at school that children acquire their first taste 

-or distaste—for science, the high age level and the low 
average standard of science teachers, combined with their 
fewness, might seem the* biggest danger of all. However, it 
is also the easiest to cure. Professor Swann has no doubt 
about how to deal with it, he recommends in a specially big 
black.type so that there is no danger of this being overlooked, 
that merit payments should be made to teachers with science 
or technology qualifications, and additional merit payments 
to those prepared to take on the extra responsibility of 
organising and running laboratories. In short, pay science 
teachers above the going average, which should shake some 
of them out of some research jobs. 

Getting scientists into industry will be more difficult. The 
problem here is not only one of pay, but of training and 
mental conditioning* If the supply of research jobs in Britain 
were to dry up, Professor Swann believes that the scientists 
opting for them now would not automatically be diverted 
into industry or teaching. They would merely emigrate in 
even larger numbers than at present. He is not taking quite 
the same view here as the investigators at the OECD ; they 
linked the British brain drain to the country’s low rate of 
economic growth, and concluded that this country was 
educating more scientists and technologists than it provided 
congenial jobs for. The Swann thesis is that British scientists 
get too narrow a training to make them of much use to 


industry. As one industrialist put it, “ dons think of a 
university course as being the first three ycjRft of a 
life of scholarship.” 

Industry wants men with sufficient all-round knowledge 
to recognise and pick up new technologies and new problems 
easily and quickly. The universities present them instead 
with graduates who know a vast amount about very little. 
Industrial needs straddle several disciplines, and an industrial 
scientist must expect to live through at least three techno¬ 
logical revolutions in his working life. The specialist is not 
only too narrow a man for industry to employ on all but the 
narrowest front, but his university-acquired knowledge ■ is 
liable to be obsolete in a decade—aha then'what ? That, 
suggests Professor Swann, is why British industry emplo>s 
very much too few scientists aha engineer^ for its general 
health. 

Alternatively, it is possible to argue that British industry’s 
disadvantage arises out of the need to depend more heavily 
on scientists and engineers than the Americans do for jobs 
where only a smattering of technical knowledge is needed. 
A lot of American managers with basically a non-science 
education have nevertheless picked up from their university 
days enough science to do jobs that in Britain must be done 
by fully qualified scientists, because everyone else stopped 
learning science when they went into long trousers. In 
Europe, it is the students who are rioting because the 
universities are failing to give them an education that fits m 
with modern life. In Britain, it is the Government’s advisers 
who are in revolt. They are right to be. When you appreciate 
that the state of sterling, the squeeze, the current high level 
of taxation, the trade balance can be linked to the frame 
of mind of the average British senior common room, then— 
however tenuous you may think the linkage—it ceases to be a 
subject for jokes. 


Don't Feed the Starving Millions 

Food aid is damaging to the countries which receive it. They should 
be helped to increase the productivity of their own farmers 


There was once a thin ascetic Indian who went round telling 
the world that it was on the brink of starvation. His place 
has been taken by a jolly fat Dutchman, whose message, as 
one might expect, is distinctly more cheerful. In his foreword 
to his recently published annual report* Dr Bocrma, the jolly 
Dutchman who last year replaced Dr Sen as director-genei al 
of the Food and Agricultural Organisation, says that the 
41 world food and agriculture situation is now in a stage of 
transition and hope.” 

This is the first piece of optimism that FAO has allowed 
itself for years. The appalling droughts during 1965-66 in 
India, coupled with falling grain stocks in North America, 
gave the pessimists a field day. Books with titles like ** Famine 
—1975 ” began to appear, and during last year’s Kennedy 
round tariff negotiations, the United States was able to unload 
some of the burden of its fann surpluses on to other industrial¬ 
ised countries in the form of food aid contributions. Now, 


suddenly, everything looks better. The Indians had a bumper 
crop last year. This year’s is less promising, but the 
main grain exporters are falling over themselves trying to 


export the stuff. 

The new optimism has two spearheads. First, food pro¬ 
duction in the developing regions appears to have "risen by 
jLjwt 6 per cent last year, thus nearly making yp for the 

ljMr State df Food and Agriculture, 1968,” Food and»Agriculture 
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drop in output per head of 1965 and 1966. Second, it looks 
at last as if farmers in the developing countnes arc beginning 
to do the right things. In particular high yield varieties of 
wheat and rice are being used on an increasingly large scale 
in several Asian countries, especially India. And this trend 
is coinciding with a rocketing consumption of fertiliser, more 
irrigation, more pesticides, better knowledge of good fanning 
techniques, more attention to agricultuic in development 
plans, and so on. If all these promising developments blossom 
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into ah agricultural revolution, food production should stay 
comfortably ahead of the rise in population for some time to 
come. Last year, for instance, FAO estimated that, with 
reasonable changes in farming policy, world output could 
grow by 3.6 per cent a year between f 1962 and 1975—while 
world population is unlikely to increase by more than 2.8 
per cent a year. 

It is unlikely, however, that the last word has been heard 
from the pessimists. In almost every region of the developing 
world, output of food per head is lower, or at least no higher, 
than it was in the early 1960s. The gains made over the last 
15 years have been extremely small. Add to this the point 
that the rise in population appears to be inexorably round the 
2.5 per cent a year mark, while any comparable increase in 
food output depends on a number of still largely unproved 
assumptions, and the score in the interpretive battle looks 
more even. 

But the pessimists have based their case heavily on some 
fragile statistics. Of course it is not hard to prove that there 
are a great many people in the world who for one reason or 
another don’t have nearly enough to eat, or else eat the wrong 
sort of food. However, population statistics are shaky and 
those for food output even more so. For instance production 
figures for subsistence crops in developing countries are often 
obtained by multiplying guesses about average consumption 
per head by the currently accepted population figures. Even 
if there were better independent checks on production, it 
would still be difficult to get an accurate picture of consump¬ 
tion. Guesses have to be made about how much food is stored, 
how much is wasted and so on. They are not generally the 
right guesses. 

However, to judge whether people are hungry, one needs a 
yardstick of how much they ought to be eating. FAO has 
long been criticised for being overgencrous in its criteria. The 
American President’s science advisory committee had some 
telling comments iitf its report last year on the world food 
problem. FAO standards were recalculated using actual, in 
place of hypothetical, average body weights for some countries 
where the data were available. For India, FAO’s standard 
requirement of 2,220 calories per head per day was reduced 
to 1,936 ; for Pakistan, from 2,275 to The new 

standards brought demand closely into line with actual 
availability. And the FAO standards look the less plausible 
when they apparently show that the average Japanese also 
suffers from permanent malnutrition. 

It is therefore difficult to make out a case that all of the 
developing world is starving—and the FAO has become 
noticeably less strident in its claims over the last year or two. 
It is equally impossible, however, to say that everything is 
going swimmingly. Many of the problems are those of 
organisation: During the worst days of the 1965-66 Indian 
famine, for instance, there were a number of Indian states 
with substantial surpluses on their hands. Maldistribution is 
not something that FAO is politically well equipped to cope 
with, since it means pointing the finger at particular member 
governments. Further, it is obvious that population is rising 
rapidly, and that as incomes rise so, too, does demand for 
food. Given that farm productivity is pathetically low in most 
developing countries, and that in the past its 1 improvement 
has been a long way down the list of development aims, the 
moral is clear, even if the statistics arc not. Fai* more invest¬ 


ment should go into agriculture. And although this thesis 
has become fashionable in development circles, governments 
still tend to put steel mills first. 

In the long run, of course, better agriculture and 
industrial investment have to go together, since as developing 
countries get their farming right—and therefore need fewer 
people to produce the same amount of food—a rising propor¬ 
tion of the population will have to find employment in some¬ 
thing else, and this means largely in industry. Over the next 
ten years, however, most countries arc going to have their 
work cut out making the agricultural revolution work. Patches 
of drought this year have been enough to remind India that 
high yield grains have not made it less dependent on the 
weather. Rather the reverse, in fact, since the farms on which 
high yield grains and fertiliser are making an impact are still 
dangerously dependent on monsoon-fed irrigation. 

India, and countries like it, are not going to be helped, 
however, if they base their planning on the assumption that 
they can run to America for food surpluses whenever anything 
goes wrong. Where the influence of the famine mongers has 
been most pernicious is in the support they have given to the* 
idea of north America being the world’s granary. In the last 
ten years grain imports by the developing world (excluding 
China) have nearly doubled to over 30 million tons a year. 
The increase is mostly accounted for by aid shipments- 
largely from America, which alone accounts for $1.6 billion. 
India is relying on 6 million tons of grain from the United 
States this year (and in the worst years took nearer 20 million 
tons from all sources). Increases in grain shipments have been 
taken as crucial evidence (since trade figures, unlike produc¬ 
tion figures, are reasonably reliable) that the food position in 
developing countries is worsening. But since the scale of food 
aid is not generally determined by demand, growing shipments 
show no more than that America has solved part of its surplus 
food problem in this way. 

In fact, what evidence there is suggests that food aid can be 
positively damaging to the countries which receive it. There 
arc exceptions obviously, Biafra at the moment is one of them. 
But unless there is a complete state of famine, food aid, even 
if it is given away in the recipient country, makes it more 
difficult for local farmers to sell their crops. It thereby lowers 
their income, and thus their ability to raise their own output 
and productivity. Of course, there are compensations for 
city-oriented politicians. Egypt in the past has been able to 
use food aid to cut internal grain prices below world market 
levels, and as a result has pushed farmers into cotton or 
industry. In India, the promise of continuing American grain 
surpluses has enabled the planners to concentrate on the 
bigger, more prosperous farmers who can supply their grow¬ 
ing output reasonably cheaply to the towns. Meanwhile the 
impoverished rural masses are left to their own devices, with 
American grain to assuage the worst effects of rural famine 
—^provided the distribution system docs not break down. 

Shouts of famine have therefore helped the American farm 
lobby more than anyone else. The crisis, if there is one, 
concerns rural development rather than world food supplies. 
Perhaps the best thing that Mr McNamara can do at next 
week’s joint Bank-Fund meeting is to remind the assembled 
finance ministers that in rural development, as in the British 
balance of payments, short-term palliatives are usually 
damaging to long-term prospects. 
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How to Invest in Jugoslav Socialism 

Many western businessmen are still unaware of the economic decentralisation 
and liberalisation in Jugoslavia since 1965, and the opportunities this offers 


Last week Russia gave permission for the old established 
London merchants M. Golodetz to set up a Moscow office. 
The Golodetz? representative will now be able to move out of 
the hotel room he has occupied for four years, and into a flat. 
His firm will join the handful of Italian and Japanese 
businesses with similar status. 

Typically, the Jugoslavs have approached the problem in 
a different way. Two weeks ago regulations were promulgated 
to set put the conditions under which any foreign firm may 
establish a Jugoslav office. Only two types will be allowed: 
those that have invested in Jugoslav firms, or have some sort 
of joint venture scheme under way ; and those with an agree¬ 
ment with a Jugoslav firm about business or technical co¬ 
operation. The foreign establishments will have to keep books 
and pay taxes, and half their staffs will have to be local 
nationals. 

What the Jugoslav government is after is clear. It does not 
want foreign subsidiaries to start springing up all over its 
socialist, self-managed economy. It is afraid that even sales 
subsidiaries could later develop into assembling subsidiaries 
and then into manufacturing subsidiaries. In any case Jugo¬ 
slavia’s foreign trade is now in the hands of some 200 import- 
export and agency firms ; another 150 or so manufacturers 
and other firms arc entitled to import and export for their own 
account. What Jugoslavia wants is foreign know-how, backed 
where necessary by capital. Its government’s new regulations 
are the latest move in this campaign, which effectively olfers 
British firms a limited equity stake in Jugoslav industry, at 
the price not so much of hard cash, as of know-how. The 
scheme is more like an equity-royalty agreement than a direct 
investment. 

For the last 18 months foreign firms have been allowed 
to invest in this way, subject to various rules. The workers’ 
self-management system must operate, and foreign interests 
may hold only up to 49 per cent in any venture. Profits tax 
of 35 per cent will be payable, but the effective rate will be 
reduced depending on how much of its profit share the foreign 
partner reinvests, over and above the minimum of 20 per¬ 
cent. Profits withdrawn and interests eventually sold will 
be convertible into hard currency. Several deals have been 
done, including one between Fiat and the Grvena Zastava 
firm that already assembles Fiat ears, and one between an 
east German firm and a Slovene lead and zinc mine. 
Canadian interests are investing in an irrigation project in the 
Voivodina region on the Hungarian border, and Americans 
have invested in the printing industry in Belgrade. 

Last week came news of the first big British deal. Heat- 
store, a Wigan firm that makes storage heaters, has sold a 
large consignment of storage heaters to the Jugoslav firm 
Elind, for test marketing in Jugoslavia and surrounding 
countries. All being Well, the two firms will then jointly 
establish a £700,030 plant for making some 80,000 heaters 
a year. 

In general, British concerns seem to be lagging. 

For example, BritferrLeyland is still several steps behind Fiat. 
Only in the:Mast' 18 months' has its main Jugoslav 
customer, ifldbstrija Mbtomih Vozil, set up a country-wide 
dealqb-network, supported by British Leyland Supplies of 
spajWf Servicing tools and technical literature and advice ; 
/MV also uses British Leyland engines for its own make of 
c^ri But it is from this sort of foundation that a foreign firm 
ejan move ahead to, for example, having its product assembled 




The 1965 liberalisa¬ 
tion led to immediate 
inflation. The govern¬ 
ment responded with 
a credit squeeze, 
which turned 1967 
into a year of stag¬ 
nation. Growth has 
now been resumed ; 
but Jugoslavia may 
eventually need an 
incomes policy 


locally, then to having some of the components made locally, 
with a licence agreement, an equity stake, and now, under the 
new rules, the right to open a branch of its own in Jugoslavia. 

A different sort of deal has been done with Costor of Milan. 
Here the Jugoslav firm Is to make the motors for Costor wash¬ 
ing machines sold in Jugoslavia and other countries. The 
Jugoslav market for washing machines is far from being a 
closed preserve ; other Italian manufacturers like Ignis, 
according to one observer, are “ pouring them in.” Theor¬ 
etically, this is just the sort of situation the Jugoslav govern¬ 
ment tried to encourage by its 1965 internal and external 
economic liberalisation and dinar devaluation, with inter¬ 
national competition keeping new industries on their toes. 
"What remains to be seen is how much heed the government 
will pay to cries for protection from the Jugoslav washing 
machine industry and others similarly placed. As the chart 
shows, one of the first effects of the 1965 reform was a slow¬ 
down in the growth of industrial production ; there Was also 
a deterioration in Jugoslavia’s balance of .trade, including its 
trade with Britain. The government’s response was to impose 
a credit sqpecze of draconian severity, falling most heavily 
pn the industrial sector. 
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Even so, new British exporters are breaking into the market. 
Marks and Spencer were exhibiting at last week’s Zagreb 
trade fair for the first time, and with considerable and pre¬ 
dictable success. During the three years of the reform observers 
have noted a sharp jump in the availability of British con¬ 
sumer goods. British textiles are now being used not only 
by smart bespoke tailors, but also increasingly by Jugoslavia’s 
own ready-made tailoring industry (which has broken into 
export markets in Sweden and the United States). Politically, 
British manufacturers have a strong advantage in the Jugo¬ 
slav market, so long as wartime memories remain. So far, 
however, the greater historical and geographical advantages 
enjoyed by German and Italian competitors have proved 
more effective. British-built cars are hardly to be seen. 

Apart from consumer goods, other export opportunities 
lie in the modernisation of Jugoslav industry. This includes 
the Jugoslav railway system (for which $155 million has 


been borrowed from the World Bank in the last five years), 
and a large development programme for the country’s toler¬ 
ably adequate post and telegraph services. In general, the 
Jugoslav government is more anxious to increase capital 
investment in existing firms to improve efficiency, rather than 
just to open new factories to provide work. A special line of 
credit has now been negotiated between British and Jugoslav 
banks for this purpose, backed by the Export Credit Guarantee 
Department. This should spare the British manufacturer from 
the need to provide long credit. Hitherto he has often been 
asked to provide this, not just because the Jugoslav customer 
could not get the sterling, but often because, with his internal 
credit squeeze, he could not get the dinars either. However, 
the worst of the internal credit squeeze is now over. Industrial 
production has picked up, and the signs are that Jugoslavia 
will continue its progress towards freer trade and dinar 
convertibility. 
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Commonwealth rehearsal 


As usual the finance ministers of Com¬ 
monwealth countries got together for a 
two-day meeting immediately before next 
week's annual meeting of the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank. Appro¬ 
priately enough, in view of the fact that 
for most of them the new Basle agreement 
about sterling balances was the most burn¬ 
ing topic, the meeting was held this time 
in London—oh Wednesday and Thurs¬ 
day—with the British Chancellor, Mr 
Roy Jenkins, acting as host. And, because 
qf the dismantling element of the Basle 
agreement, it was even more nostalgic 
than usual. But it does not seem to have 
been any more effective. 

Once again, common problems were 
expounded with loving care, but any hard 
discussion about how they might be tackled 


was politely evaded except for the ex¬ 
pression of pious hopes that other people 
might do something. The ministers and 
their civil servants agreed that they must 
expect world trade to expand less quickly 
next year than this (but everyone knew 
all about that beforehand), and that many 
commodity prices are likely to stay weak 
in consequence. They hope that the sur¬ 
plus countries of Europe would do more 
to stimulate domestic demand and to ex¬ 
port capital in the interests of world pay¬ 
ments' equilibrium. They did not discuss 
possible action on commodity prices. 

The Commonwealth ministers also 
talked about the prospects for the ster¬ 
ling area. The British delegates confirmed, 
once again, Britain’s readiness to *ee an 
orderly abandonment of the us6 of ster¬ 


ling as a reserve (though not a trading) 
currency. Disappointingly, no one talked 
about how the next step in this process 
might be tackled. Yet this is just the 
sort of longer-range contingency planning 
that Commonwealth finance ministers 
should be discussing if the next step in 
the retreat from sterling is not going to 
be, like the latest Basle arrangements, 
just one more hasty improvisation in the 
face of another possible crisis. 

Some smaller sterling area coun¬ 
tries expressed concern about the way 
these new a/rangements had been made 
bilaterally. They tried to float the idea 
of closer consultation between sterling 
area countries, apparently reflecting the 
suspicion of some of them that they might 
have done less well out of the whole 
affair than certain of their neighbours. 
Despite the fact that agreement was 
reached on a “ most-favoured-nation 
principle,” there seems to have been 
supplementary sweeteners in some cases. 
But, again, nothing seems likely to come 
of this idea of a closer dub. 

Why should it ? It can have no appeal 
to the big chaps. Canada, outside the 
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sterling area, has no interest in the Basle 
arrangements, while the only new club 
that Australia is interested in becoming 
a member of is the charmed circle of the 
Group of Ten. Our understanding 
is that the French have not come out 
flatly against the inclusion of another 
Anglo-Saxon, but are taking the line that, 
if Australia is admitted, then Spain and 
Mexico should be too. (Possibly as a first 
step towards that, Mexico did recently 
become the first developing country to 
join the group of industrialised nations 
whose central banks have swap credit 
lines with the New York Federal Reserve.) 

But the Group of Ten have mis¬ 
givings about jumping up the member¬ 
ship by a full three countries to 13. 


Next week's affair 


The other purpose of the Commonwealth 
conference is to try to align Common¬ 
wealth policies in preparation for next 
week’s bigger meetings. At these meetings, 
at least five topics will come under dis¬ 
cussion, of which the first two will be the 
main ones: 

# Progress will be reported on the new 
reserve units, the special drawing rights 
(SDRs) in the IMF. Some delegates will 
make noises about trying to accelerate 
the programme, but this cannot be done 
to any extent, since it is a matter, for 
most members, of legislation. Only the 
optimists envisage the scheme being in. 
force by the middle of next year. More¬ 
over, there is a school of opinion which, 
although kindly to the scheme, would 
oppose trying to bring it. forward. It 
argues that, after the awful world mone¬ 
tary crises of the, past twelve months, 
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confidence is at such a low ebb that the 
system simply could not absorb a new 
reserve unit. 

• The debate on whether the IMF is 
legally bound to buy gold t from South 
Africa at $35 an ounce is still unresolved. 
The Americans are opposed to the idea ; 
the British and some Europeans, notably 
the Germans, would like, as a compromise, 
the IMF to be prepared to accept gold 
from South Africa (or other member pro¬ 
ducers) at $35 an ounce when the free 
market price looks as though it is about 
to dip below that floor. This week the 
chasm between the two sides deepened. 
One of our Washington correspondents 
reports on the major speech about gold 
which Mr Henry Fowler, the Secretary 
of the Treasury has made on the eve of 
the IMF meeting. He says that Secretary 
Fowler aimed to establish three points— 
two directly, and one by omission and 
calculated ambiguity. First, Mr Fowler 
reiterated determinedly that the official 
price of gold will not be raised ; he said . 
that the need for additional monetary 
reserves in the future would be met by 
the new special drawing rights not by a 
higher gold price, and that while gold 
would continue to have “an important 
role ” in the monetary system, its relative 
importance would gradually decline. No 
surprise here, and, in our correspondent's 
view, there is no reason to expect the next 
President or the next Secretary of the 
Treasury to take any other view. The 
second point was of more immediate in¬ 
terest. “ We will not accede', ” Mr Fowler 
Said, “ to any proposal that puts a floor 
under ” the price of gold in the private 
market. This means that the United States 
is flatly rejecting Europe’s recent pro¬ 
posals for a compromise. 

But, third, Mr Fowler did not rule out 
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some form of compromise under which 
gold producers might sell carefully limited 
quantities of their newly mined gold to 
the IMF under prescribed conditions, in¬ 
cluding a deficit in their balance of pay¬ 
ments. The American aim is clear—no 
l( floor “ price, but no huge drop in gold 
prices below $35. There is no feeling of 
urgency in Washington about negotiating 
with South Africa, particularly not until 
the South Africans start selling gold in 
the free market.. The United States still 
thinks that it holds the whip hand, and 
that it can block IMF purchases in¬ 
definitely. South Africa may find Mr 
Fowler's hint at a compromise, in the 
end, the best that can be achieved. 

# There will be the never-ending, never- 
solving discussion about how to achieve 
better adjustments in international pay¬ 
ments, with head-shaking over the con¬ 
tinuance of deficits by both America 
and Britain and the continued European 
surpluses. Mr Jenkins, facing his first IMF 
meeting, will have to convince his audience 
that post-devaluation strategy is working 
in Britain, albeit some months later than 
expected. His hardest task, with only frail 
evidence to lean on, will be to prove that 
the British consumer has been held back. 

# The subject of commodity support 
arrangements, on which, at the French 
request, IMF and World Bank staffs have 
been doing new and detailed work, will 
not, after all, come up directly on the 
agenda next week. The meeting will be 
given only the first, and purely factual, 
volume of a two-part report; the “ ideas ” 
volume h^s got stuck on executive direc¬ 
tors' desks. There will be protests from 
the French and the less developed coun¬ 
tries about this one. 

# Aid, once again, looks like being bot¬ 
tom of the* list. 


Those sterling credits and guarantees 


The mechanics of the $2 billion Basle 
stand-by credits to underwrite some of the 
sterling balances have been partly explained 
in a piecemeal fashion before now. We set 
out briefly, here, a summary of our under¬ 
standing of how they will work. 

The Basle credit arranged by a group 
of countries through the Bank for Inter¬ 
national Settlements has been extended to 
I Britain on a stand-by basis for an initial 
period of three years with provision for 
renewal for a further two years. The 
credits will be drawn on to help offset 
withdrawals of sterling deposits in London 
both by foreign official and by private 
holders in the overseas sterling area. In 
addition, the credits will be available for 
off-setting seasonal fluctuations in over¬ 
seas sterling countries’ official holdings of 
reserves in London. Thus the credits may 
be drawn on, fay, to offset a seasonal run¬ 
ning down of New Zealand sterling bal¬ 
ances at the beginning of a year and then 
reconstituted with the normal seasonal 
running up of New Zealand's balances 
towards the end of a year. 

The guarantees on sterling balances 
have been arranged alongside these latest, 
special Basle credits, but they are a wholly 
, separate matter. Britain has undertaken 
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to guarantee a part of the official reserves 
of each of the 38 members of the overseas 
sterling area in terms of the American 
dollar against any possible further devalua¬ 
tion of sterling. 

The guarantees apply to that part of 
each sterling area country’s reserves that it 
undertakes to maintain in sterling, in 
London, over and above the first in per 
cent of its total gold and foreign exchange 
reserves. The proportion of total reserves 
that each of the sterling area countries has 
undertaken to maintain in London varies 
from country to country, reflecting the 
diversification of each country’s trade and 
redistributions of reserve holdings that have 
already taken place. The proportions of 
reserves guaranteed vary accordingly. In 
a hypothetical case, a country with 
(ilioo million of total reserves undertakes 
to maintain 50 per cqpt of those reserves 
in London. Britain guarantees the reserves 
kept in London exceeding 10 per cerit of 
total reserves. That is, when £10 million 
(equalling 10 per cent of total reserves) 
has been subtracted from £50 million (the 
50 per cent kept in London) then there is 
£40 million of sterling reserves which , are 
guaranteed against devaluation. Thus, in 
this hypothetical case, 80 per cent of the 


nr 


country’s sterling reserves arc guaranteed 
against a sterling devaluation. 

In the event of another sterling devalua¬ 
tion, Britain would not necessarily or 
immediately be liable for making good 
these guarantees in foreign exchange. If, 
say, the £ sterling were devalued at some 
future time by 20 per cent, the guaranteed 
London reserves of the country in the hypo¬ 
thetical case above would be written up 
by 25 per cent from £40 million to 
£50 million in terms of sterling to restore 
their former value against the US $. But 
Britain would not need to fork out foreign 
exchange against this guarantee unless and 
until the country concerned chose to draw 
down its reserves held in London in ster¬ 
ling. And, given the guarantee, not to 
mention London’s continuing very high 
interest rates, the hope is that abnormal 
withdrawals will not take place. 

But beyond the guarantee against 
devaluation that has been described here, 
and which is being extended on a uniform 
formula to all sterling area countries, 
supplementary arrangements are being 
mkde at least with some of the oveneas 
sterling area countries. Though nothing 
has been officially revealed, it is believed 
that these further bribes consist of special 
undertakings by Britain about, the purchase 
of commodities from some sterling area 
countries.. 
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PERTH, one of Britain’s 
most beautiful cities, is a 
superbly attractive place 
to site your new factory. 


At hrst glance, Perth is hardly 
an obvious place to choose for 
industrial development. Perth 
is NOT a depressed area. There 
arc no satanic rtutys, tio un¬ 
sightly industrial debris. 

Far from it—it is surrounded 
with beautiful countryside 
where salmon fishing, golfing, 
skiing and sailing—everything 
for your relaxation—ere all 
within easy reach. 

Yet Perth can offer the full 
financial advantages of ex¬ 
pansion in a Development Area. 

Its Town Council will give^Cfti 
the utmost help —with rite 
minimum of red tape 

Perth is barely an hour's drive 
from Edinburgh Airport (with 
London 75 minutes away). An 


excellent road and rail network 
ensures rapid access to all 
British markets. Perth even has 
its own harbour for ships qp to 
1,000 tons. 

There is ample housing, both 
municipal and private; and an 
intelligent and adaptable work 
force. 

Site yoqf new factory m Perth— 
and prosper' 


For foil details about the 
advantages of industrial de¬ 
velopment in Perth write to: 

A.«Hi Martin, 

Town Clerk, 

City Chamber, 

Petti), ScotHtnd. 

* % 

or telephone I%th 24241 

St 


If you can’t find your way 
hack to the Paris Hpton, 
look for the Eiffel tower 


W*overlook the seme park* only a <cw stops 
from the and fhff tree-lined boulevards 
But Manager Pierre JaguillartSTs maqmftoPnt 
nety Paris HOtgn offers moiethin an fcxcetlent 
Coition There ai e 493 tastefully deoot ated 
rooms all air-conditioned Foj the business 
travellei tfiere is office equipment telex 
soi vice multi-tongudl seci eta rial seivice 
plus excellent convention and ^onfeience 
Itolrties For dining thei o s 'LeToitde 
Paris a ropftpp supper club with a 
spectacular view of the city, or 'Le 
Waster nowhere you'll enjoV sUperb 
American steaks You'll find that the P^rfs 
Hilton is a great deal more than the \ 
easiest hotel m the city to go home to 


imr Foi reservation's call your travel 
agent or any Hilton hotel oi Hilton 
Resei vation Service 
In the United Kingdom call 
01 493 8888 


Paris Hilton 



We see the Athens Hilton 
as a famous international 
hotel. 

But it’ll be Greek to you. 


You 11 be sun ounded by the muhic of the 
bousouki and tempted by an endless assortment 
of Greek cuhnai y specialities in the 
Taveina TSNlssia In fact Manager Jean Pierre 
Piquet has even made certain there's 
wail-to wall marble in your bathroom. 

From our rooftop bar and supper 
club you'll onjoy a breath¬ 
taking view ot the Acropolis 
and the har bour Our superb 
conference facilities assure the*' 
success of any meeting anu we’re 
right in the middle of the now centre 
of Athens Add a sparkling 
swimming jjd 61 set in’a Grecian garden 
and ydu 11 have a famous international 
hotel - that‘M be Greek to you ^ 

tor reservations call your travel agent' 
any Hilton hotel or Hilton Reservation 
Service, tn the United Kingdom call 
Q 1493 8383 . 


AT WENS HILTON 
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practice by which hoarders give standing 
orders for the sale of some of their bullion, 
once a certain market jftid* has been 
reached, goes a long way to explain why 
the gold price has moved up, more or less 
steadily, by a series of 25 dent jumps 
from around $38.50 an ounce at the 
beginning of August, to around $40.50 in 
the past week. 

Meanwhile, even before Mr Fowler's 
cautious hint at a possible compromise thin 
week, gold dealers seemed fairly confident 
that American opposition to purchases of 
new South African gold by the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund would be over¬ 
come at the IMF meeting ; and that there 
is a reasonable prospect of an agreement 
by which South Africa will sell some of its 
gold to the IMF and central banks while 
selling some, also, on the free market. But 
so far, despite some apparently premature 
boasts, South Africa seems still unable to 
break through central banks’ general 
reluctance to buy new gold until some 
wider agreement is reached. This week's 
announcement of some further occasional 
South African sales was accompanied by 
the announcement of a drop of R800 
million in South Africa’s reserves. Yet 
even if all of that represented sales of 
gold to foreign authorities (which is far 
from certain) it would still amount to no 
more than one week’s output. 

New Zealand 

Making haste 
slowly 

Mr Muldoon, New Zealand’s minister of 
finance, has been doing useful spadework 
on his roundabout route to the Common¬ 
wealth finance ministers' nieeting in 
London and the International Monetary 
Fund's meeting in Washington. He 
stopped off in Japan to discuss the export 
of New Zealand timber there in a form 
more processed than mere logs, with pos¬ 
sible Japanese participation in the pro¬ 
cessing firms; in Bonn, he made some 
progress in pressing for exports of New 
Zealand cheddar to Germany; and in 
Switzerland he secured sympathetic con¬ 
sideration for New Zealand’s claim to a 
place in the privileged queue of foreigners 
occasionally allowed to borrow at the 
exceptionally low rates still prevailing in 
the Zurich capital market. In their dif¬ 
ferent ways, each of these initiatives repre¬ 
sents an attack on New Zealand’s key 
problems. The country ^needs to process 
more of its raw material exports; it needs 
more foreign participation in New Zea* 
land industry; it needs to diversify its 
markets; and it also needs to diversify 
still further its access to the world's 
capital markets. 

At the same time, in London this week, 
Mr Muldoon was properly cautious about 
further reflation ifl Npw Zealand, which 
has been in the fi^ip of an exceptionally 
tight squeeze sinci early 1967. His July 
budget, with its projected 5.8 per cent 


rise in government spending in the finan¬ 
cial year to mid* 1969 was not in itself 
excessively reflationary; but he admitted 
that, coupled with the 5 per cent increase 
in minimum wages awarded in August 
by the Arbitration Court, the limit of 
H domestic reflation had been reached for 
the time being. Because New Zealand’s 
domestic demand had already been cut 
back sharply when the country devalued 
last November, devaluation worked 
through very quickly onto the balance of 
payments. But sensibly, the authorities 
have not been misled into euphoria on this 
score. Premature reflation could still 
erode, fairly quickly, the cost advantage 
that has been so quickly won for exports. 
More important, this year’s further 
removal of import restrictions is probably 
still too recent to have made its real im¬ 
pact on the competitiveness of New Zea¬ 
land’s own industries. To release domestic 
demand too soon might provoke another 
flood of imports and it was the rising trend 
of imports rather than declining export 
prices that bedevilled New Zealand’s 
external account in recent years. 

Belgium steel 

Old maids get 
together 

Brussels 

The merger of Cockerill-Ougree-Provi- 
dence with Esperance-l/mgdoz, if it 
comes off, will be less a shotgun wedding, 
despite the firm helping hand of the Bel¬ 
gian government through its steel policy 
concentration committee, than a marriage 
of reason between two of the ageing old 
maids of the European steel industry. The 
last act in a series of concentrations— 
Cockerill with Ougree in 1955, and 
Cockerill-Ougree with Providence two 
years ago—it will give Belgium a steel 
firm with an annual output of around 
6 million tons, taking a high place in 
the community league, well after Thyssen- 
Phoenix, but on equal terms with Fin- 
sider and Usinor and ahead of Arbcd- 
Hadir. As such it is in line with the 
policy of the European commission (ex- 
high authority) and can reasonably 
expect its authorisation. 

The works of the two groups are 
around Liege, in one of the problem areas 
of the south, which explains the entice¬ 
ments that the Belgian government is 
prepared to offer to the new giant com¬ 
pany—notably in the form of low- 
interest credits—rif it follows a policy of 
expansion that maintains employment. 
Cockerill-Ougrfe-Providence is jointly 
owned by the Brufina-Confinindus group 
and Socifte Glnlrale. The latter, which 
already has a big stake, directly and 
through Union Miniire, in the ultra¬ 
modern coastal steel-works of Sidmar at 
Ghent, has been putting a lot of new 
capital into the modernisation of the 
Cockerill group, whose output last yeftr 
was, 4.9 million tons. It is'not; a little 
reluctant to saddle itself with am equally 


indebted and rather less promising part¬ 
ner in the form of Esperance-Longqpi, 
which is pwned by the much less power¬ 
ful Evence-Coppfe group* Soci&d O&Mh 
rale fears that the outcome could be.tp 
downgrade the assets of its own group, lb 
addition both companies dislike letting the 
government have the kind of control over 
the new unit’s policy that the unions have 
been pressing for. So it is understandable 
that the talks should have dragged on* a 
fortnight. Concentration alone will solve 
no problems, but with the new group pro¬ 
viding two-thirds of its output, and much 
of the rest coming from Sidmar, Belgium 
will he well on the way to being an 
efficient part of the community steel 
economy. 

French death duty 

Protests ail round 


Paris 

On September 5th, the HFrench govern¬ 
ment announced as part of its budget 
that it had decided to ask parliament for 
a substantial rise in death duties (in effect, 
more than a doubling). But on the same 
day M. Couve de Murville and M. Fran- 
cois-Xavier Ortoli announced the dismant¬ 
ling of exchange controls. One has only to 
know the habit of a pretty large part of 
the French upper bourgpisie, who since 
the first world war, to avoid taxation, 
have made large deposits of capital over¬ 
seas, especially in Switzerlandj to know 
that these two measures were contradic¬ 
tory. 

It is hard to say to what extent the 
capital which left France in the first few 


KEY INDICATORS 

WORLD COMMODITY PRICES 

Cocoa prices on the London Market have 
soared over the last few weeks. They are 
now up a quarter on a month ago and 
60 par cant on laat year. Reports of 
disastrous weather condition# and poor 
crop prospects in the mein growing areas 
—West Africa and Brazil—point to a crop 
deficit of about 10 par cent this season. 
This comes on top of production felling 
short of consumption for the last three 
years running, and stocks are now believed 
to be almost exhauitad, so a cutback In 
consumption in the coming years seems 
inevitable. 

Moat of the price rise so far has probably 
bean due to speculative buying, but unites 
there la a last-minute respite for this 
year's crop—now unlikely—manufacturers 
Will sdon have to start buying cocoa at 
the higher prices. A few British 
chocolate manufacturers have already 
hinted at impending price) rises for tnsir 
products. 1 
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* dtys after the and of exchange control, 
wat pent abroad the expectation of a 
rite in death duties. 'Hi# abolition o# 

‘ exchange control* came at a tune when , 
speculation on the D Mark wpa at its, 
height and probably this Was the main 
t cause of the exodus of capital. f 

But the death duty proposals have 
certainly cheated a state of uncertainty, 
leading to fresh buying of gold; and of 
the notorious rehte Ptnay, the ultimate 
refuge of bourgeois, fortunes (since it, is 
effectively tied fo l gold and above all 
exempt from death duties). Their price, 
which was alfekdy high on September 5th 
at Fn57.8o, rose to Fri62.8o on Septem¬ 
ber 16th (it stood at Frt6o*§o on the 
25th). 

Duties on legacies between husband and 
wife and in direct succession stand at 
5, 10 or 15 per cent depending on the 
size of the inheritance. Under the pro¬ 
posals these will he doubled, and the basic 
allowance of Fr 100,000 to which every 
lieneficiary was entitled will be halved. 
All political parties, including the Federa¬ 
tion de la Gauche and the Communist 
party, have protested against the project. 
(The Communists by publishing hostile 
articles in the agricultural weekly La 
Terre). Everybody insists that the project 
he amended at least in the cases of widows, 
small agricultural inheritances and small 
businesses. The prime minister, in a tele¬ 
vision interview on Tuesday evening, 
undertook to revise his project in favour 
of these three categories. Blit there are 
those, including doubtless a number of 
gaulhst deputies, who are equally hostile 
to any increase 111 death duties The 
battle is not over yet. 

Hijacking 

Algerian postscript 


There IS the ring of truth about the 
account just published by the Inter¬ 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots’ 


Associations of how the Algerian govern¬ 
ment came to release the, hijacked 
Israeli jet and its crpw, after impounding 
the one *nd jailing the other? for about 
four weeks. It differs markedly, needless * 


to say, from other A versions of the* 
negotiations. The pilots state unequivo¬ 
cally that, after threatening 1 to boycott 
international flights to Algeria unless 'the 
Israeli crew was released, their represen¬ 
tatives wet* asked to see the Algerian 
* foreign minister and a d&t W&s then struck 
under which the Algerian * government 
undqpfofqk to release the crew by a given 
date, provided, the boycott was called off. 

It was, 4 and u the date (for refoate) was 
^adhered to by the Algerian government.” 

A boycott of air services to AljMrfe, would ^ 
have been no wane - than ituMly 
venfcnt, but it was knopgh to stfrirf fhe 
government talking terms^ Whfthdr, the ,< 
Algerian government was saying; thfttettte 
KgfihingS it the same with 

■■mm It whs negptiatimL tnod Mtejbty the 


government, opp onty‘|tfess 
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Safety bought . 
dearly " ,. 

Portugal's political and eteonctekariategy 
is not likely to. change significantly, when 
'Professor Marcello Gaetano, one-time 
economic adviser and right hand man 
of Dr Salazar, takes over. Sven if Profess, 
sor CJaetano wanted to gase the state grip 
On poetically everything that goes on in 
' Portugal—and he is known to have toyed 
with liberal ideas—he will find it extremely 
difficult tq change course 'against the Army 
of vested interests, especially the army. 

So there is little,hope for the expan¬ 
sionary policies which the OECD in Paris 
and other international institutions—and 
! lately also an increasing number of 
Portuguese economists—have been pressing 
for so long. Dr Salazar’S economic strategy, 
designed for the twenties, has piled up 
reserves (worth ^514 million, or more than 
a year's imports), led to a healthy balance 
of payments, kept prices stable, at least 
until recently, and enabled substantial 
domestic savings to accumulate. But 
stability has been bought at the expense 
„ of low teal income—Portugal’s at £170 
per head, is one of the lowest in Europe 
—and growth. While other southern 
European countries achieved an annual 
growth rate of. about 6 pei ccitt during the 
fifties, Portugal managed little more than 
half of this. In the first half of the sixties, 
under the second development plan, more 
money went into productive investment 
rather than infrastructure, and the growth 
performance at around 6 per cent a year 
was a good deal better But in 1964, at 
the first sign of inflationary pressure—from 
rising defence expenditure, wages, tourists 
receipts and remittances from emigrants— 
the authorities clamped down so hardily, 
that only now has industry, recovered from 
the shock. After two years of low growth, 
GNP might advance again by as much as 
6 per cent in real terms this year, still 1 
per cent below the target in the country's 
ambitious third development plan 1968- 
1973 - " . 

Poor prospects in the ^wfst have led to 
( A rising Hood of emigration, both from the 
land and from industry (120,000 in 4966). 
This drain, width since 1964 hai.exceeded 
the natural increase fn the population, is 
Upsetting the government's plans. The 
bdpst to the balance Of payments in the 
foHh of remittances, worth £87 million, 
is very welcome, but the outflow hgs 
brought inflationary pressures fn (ts train, 
which threaten the stability (hat has 
attracted foreign investors, 

The' county needs foreign investment 
very tojtty, and pot ibply to jolt industry 
out of i*s Tethprgy jjpid bring knoipr how. 
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Dam oh the Ttgus, a Safgwr /apaay 

two stock exchanges in Lisbon and Oporto 
is insignificant 1 And yet there a« large, 
Untapped savings. After a change in the 
country a interest rate sttticqire in 1965 
to make long term having more attractive, 
some private funds have begun to move 
from bank deposits into piore productive 
. vtfiturcS, but nothing like enough. 

Agriculture, too, needs cadi tor mech¬ 
anisation and rationalisation. The yields 
per tere are among the lowest in Europe, 
the, result of badly eroded land, tbo Uttle 
irrigation, antiquated methods of fanning 
And either too much fragmentation of land 
holdings (like in the north of the country) 
or too little (like in the south). Farm 
products led by. wine, olive oil and cork, 
are major exports. So are textiles, pro¬ 
duced from Mozambique and Angola 
cotton But the fastest growing and by far 
the biggest source of foreign exchange is 
tourism. Last year about 2i million tour¬ 
ists came into the country, and tourist 
earnings covered 60 per cent of Portugal's 
trade deficit of £130 million, 

The country could easily afford to run 
a larger trade defidt and a more highly 
geared economy * last year more than £10 
mjllipn was ipyested by foreigners, largely 
American, German and Japanese. The 
government might fee mote willing to 
depart from its cautious policy but for the 
extraordinarily high defence spending. 
Since 1961, when the troubles in Angola 
broke Ouj, defence expenditure 1 has jo- 
creased by over 80 per cent and is now 
absorb! aft 40 per tent of total public spad¬ 
ing. A large part of this gbts Into securing 
the Portuguese’ grip on the two most 
important "overseas provinces,” Mozam¬ 
bique and Angola. 

It is not national pride which makes 
Portugal to keen to keep the colonies so 
’spqchUAA^ir eoqmumc potential. Angola, 

1 aq ‘ important’ producer of coffee and 
* cotton, ha? yast utu? ore deposit* Mowito * 
bfywe Is an .cotton , 

8 ' ydro-electric scheme ft the itoffh 
utttrp (the Gabora Basst n-mWIl! 
, 4 *v«fopthis paA oft 
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Britain 


Motor industry; absent friends 


The disputes now plaguing the motor 
industry and threatening the engineering 
industries with an official strike from 
October 2 ist, could turn out a long-term 
blessing in disguise. Behind the dismal 
strike figures — a rise of 138 per cent in 
hours lost in the motor industry so far this 
year — is the first glimmer of recognition 
al>out where the real negotiating power 
in the industry lies. It is most demon¬ 
strably not with the men who met at Mrs 
Barbara Castle’s much publicised “cards 
on the table ” meeting with the one-and-a- 
half sides of the industry on Thursday (the 
major engineering union was, in fact, 
absent). Management in the car factories 
could be letter (and the unions know it) 
but the top union men now have little 
effective control at shopfloor level (and 
the companies know it). 

The most important negotiator in the 
industry, when it comes down to brass 
tacks, is probably Mr Dick Etheridge, shop 
steward convener for the 23,000 men at 
British Leyland’s Longbridge factor, and 
he is not even allowed to receive telephone 
calls at work. Yet fropi where he stands, 
he controls the heartbeat on which a 
series of motor and component factories 


depend. “ Dick is the only man,” said one 
member of the TUC General Council this 
week, “ who knows the way from Long- 
bridge canteen to the works managers 
office.” 

The illogicality of attempting' to settle 
the industry’s disputes without the pre¬ 
sence of the Dick Etheridges of this world 
round the table has made, a numt>er of the 
more thoughtful trade union officials think 
that (he only way out lies through an 
American-style, fixed-term labour contract 
covering all the workers at a particular 
plant. Known sympathisers (it would be 
going a bit far to call them at this stage 
active supporters), include such disparate 
union leaders as Mr Les Cannon of the 
electricians, Mr Clive Jenkins of the 
technical staffs, and Mr Jack Jones, the 
likely successor to Mr Frank Cousins at 
the Transport and General Workers 
Union. 

This is a considerable development in 
ntotor industry labour relations, and, it 
comes at a time when the few motor 
manufacturers still left in the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation led by Sir 
Donald Stokes are .themselves on 
the brink of abandoning a central wage 



the top 


negotiating system that ties them to the 
concept of a largely fictitious national 
minimum wage for engineers, which is 
then inflated by a host of locally-negotia¬ 
ted rises. 

It did not come up at the Thursday 
meeting because Ijoth sides of industry are 
treading warily, fearful that too-militant 
talk from the employers will strengthen 
the hand of those who are hoping to push 
more unions into balloting to join the 
Amalgamated Engineers and Foundry- 
men’s union strike due on October 21st. 
An anti-strike vote by the electricians, 
boilermakers and general workers would, 
however, lower the temperature suffici¬ 
ently for serious discussions about plant, 
rather than national, contracts to begin. 
Some union leaders think this is the only 
way the motor industry’s lal>our troubles 
can be controlled. 


Retailing 

The fag end of RPM 

This week it was the turn of the cigarette 
manufacturers to drop out of the arduous 
struggle to be allowed to keep resale price 
maintenance. Of the shoals of applicants 
for exemption from the Resale Prices Act 
of 1964, only one group (book publishers) 
has landed home and dry on the other 
side and only a handful are left in the 
swim* The, rest hayegU dropped out, with 
only tWo implications (confectionery; ahd 
footwear) -getting tp the stage of a court 
hearing. Of thoak left in the ♦race,' the 
^tobieedfhnnnufacsu^ looked one of the 
mote likely stayers ; now that they have 
thrown in the towel, the most serious 
contenders are the record manufacturers 
(who wil try to claim that they are like 
the publishers), ana Clothing 

manufacturers. 

The dga'tette. makers gave up about a 
mbhth Dpc^' ,; ''theiir. hearing, pn the 
strength of their. dbunsel’s 14 unequivocal ” 
opinion that the’iftae would fail. The 
decision not only shocked the $rede tyUt 
even surprised the Registrar of Restrictive 
Practices, previously the industry had been 
omfideht that its case was clearly dis¬ 
tinguishable from the defeated -confec¬ 
tioners*. Sweet margins were (and^are) 
the -sweet malreil -reg^ld 
"ImptJW buying as . the distlnguishwig 
ifjbatttre of their type of tradO, >*hile 
Xtgamt* makers have argued Bant yrfiat 
matters fpr them is how often a packet 
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is bought. It is the sheer number and fre¬ 
quency of purchases that leads to the 
existence of 400,000 separate cigarette 
retailers. 

The end of RPM was the signal for 
keen High Street retailers to cut 3d off 
the prices of leading brands (like Embassy 
tipped, which has a recommended retail 
price of 4s tod for 20) leaving a gross 
distributors’ margin of 3d, with 2d of it 
going to the wholesaler if the retailer 
buys through one. During the four-day 
fracas in January last year, Imperial 
Tobacco intended to give up RPM, but 
changed its mind after chaotic price cut¬ 
ting (of up to 5d a packet) and agonised 
appeals from its influential tobacconist 
customers: As it turned out, the cutting 
and the agony was the result of an 
accurate guess by smokers that it was 
too good to last. This time the Cuts will 
last. So the reductions have been smaller 
hod there has been little rush to buy. 

This has not stopped tobacconists from 
proclaiming the day of doom. How wrong 
they are can be seen by what has hap¬ 
pened, or not happened, to sweet shops 
since RPM went. Little trade has been 
lost to the supermarkets, even by specialist 
confectionery chains, and the allegedly 
vulnerable comer shops (which give con¬ 
venience as well as sweets and cigarettes) 



AMM10 conquest for Ledy Nicotine 
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have been even less affected. Once* the 
publicity subsided, supermarkets settled 
down to using cut-price sweets as one of 
their occasional special offers. With 
cigarettes, the same will obviously happen. 
It 1$ hard to believe any worth-while slice 
of trade will move to the supermarkets 
for the occasional threepence (especially 
as brand loyalty matters in cigarettes), 
or that two or three pence off certain 
cigarettes will be an effective lure for new 
customers for the supermarkets. Far more 
important will be the effect on the 
tobacco manufacturers 1 long«ter{n 'selling 
strategy, especially for new brands. Resale 
prices are now flexible. The potency of 
5d-off-for-a-limited-period was demon¬ 
strated fully in January 1967. With 
advertising restrained, and coupons about 
to be banned, manufacturers may find 
themselves having to resort, just now and 
again, to real old-fashioned price 
competition. 


Money supply 


Too liquid? 


Growth in the money supplv in Britain 
accelerated in the second quarter of this 
year. The quarterly rise, seasonally 
adjusted, was £359 million, compared 
With £122 million in the first quarter, an 
average of £328 million in 1967 and £170 
million in the three previous years. (This 
is on the British definition of money, 
which includes along with cash in circula¬ 
tion, net deposits by United Kingdom 
residents with joint stock banks, accepting 
houses, overseas and other banks, and with 
the discount market.) It can still be hoped 
that the increase, proportionately may be 
less in 1968 than in 1967, as Mr Callaghan 
forecast in his post-devaluation, credit¬ 
seeking “letter of intent 11 to the Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund's managing 
director. (In the first six months of this 
year, the money supply expanded at*ah 
annual rate of 6J per cent compared with 
one of 7^ per cent m the first half of 1967.) 
But it Won't be so if the second quarter's 
acceleration continues. 

This will seem very worrying indeed to 
some of Britain's European creditors, par¬ 
ticularly the Gentians, Datth, ( and Swis^, 
as well a§ to some of tfie y^owets-fhat-be 
at the International Monetary" Fund, 
ai]gug that the. money supply, representing 
a$ the volume of the assets of 

persons ahd businesses wh&h are,immedi¬ 
ately transferable into 
constitute a very powerful prmht\ pin 
demand. Exftperae believers in this doctrine 
say that the central job pf Jlra*^hft 4 ry 
authorities is to keep a, teintrol on 
the supply of amid mat 1 lay patois 

tyLpayments tHr other tmiw^kaunply a 
"sign that the JocrI centi^tytnkTfci* faded 
to dip,to. 1 k * /,* 

1 the opposing -viter'li that &M 
; of money is oply,artfert 0f the* 
liquidity position that governs tf 
decisions and that these are* limited not 
bv the amount of money in existence 


by the amount of money tharpeople thtofc 
they can get hotel 0^ whether through 
income, liquidating te&ts* dr bow¬ 
ings. In support of this view, they point 
to periods—the late 1930s in Britain, for 
example—when the volume of Spending 
rose quite a lot although the supply of 
money scarcely changed. A simple 
explanation of this beha\ iour was that the 
velocity of circulation of money had in¬ 
creased ; but since, in theory, there is no 
limit to this velocity, this is a symptom of 
a change in demand rather than a factor 
determining \ tjhe iltve\ of it. Obviously 
the more efficient the financial system, the 
more easily the velocity of circulation can 
lie stepped up without causing serious 
inconvenience. Equally obviously, the 
nioie developed the financial system, the 
more likely there are to be highly liquid 
assets which are close substitutes for 
money in its conventional sense. 

The recent revival of interest in the 
money supply has, until this week, largely 
stemmed from the increasing attention 
being paid in the Unit^l States to the 
Chicago monetary economists. Less 
doctrinaire than European bankers, they 
believe, nevertheless, that trends m the 
money supply provide a valuable leading 
indicator of booms and slumps. Because 
America’s money supply has started to rise 
again, they contest the View of other fore¬ 
casters that the economy is heading for a 
recession. By the same token, some 
monetary economists will say that the rise 
in Britain’s money supply in the second 
quarter suggests that Britain is heading 
for too much inflation. 

This is going to be a top talking-point 
on the sidelines of next week's Inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund, and some of the 
interest will now shift over to a diagnosis 
of the British case. So far, in Britain, the 
debate has been at a political level only, 
with the authorities refusing to lie drawn 
in. Undoubtedly die Bank of England is 
engaged on a pretty hefty study of the 
subject, but theie is no sign that it is 
going to show its hand in the immediate 
future. 

So the financial wizards in Washington 
next week will have to make what they 
can of Britain’s high > second quarter 
figures.. When -it Gofrtte to seeing jtfat how 
the money' supply humped ‘the 
Government’s borrowing requirement,itor* 

money Supply in Britain ~ ^gga 


Q0vrt«rty growth, |iMpon«fly«ialjtf*ted 
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that the Financial Times is 
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Get it 
out of your 
system 


If keypunching is a major bottleneck in the smooth 
flow of data through your company, get it out of your 
system. 

That's what the Oilwell Division of U.S. Steel did. 
With a little help from Friden. 

Before Oilwell's computer could prepare an 
invoice, every branch office sales order had to be 
mailed to the home office for coding and keypunching. 

The whole routine took a full week. FLEXOWRITER* 
automatic writlngmachlne by Friden 
now does it-in wo daysl One ma¬ 
chine was installed in each of Oil- 
well's 85 branch offices. Now the 
original order is typed with the help 



of edge-punched cards. Because these cards con¬ 
tain 90% of the data typed on the order, 90% of the 
finished order is automatically error free. 

While the machine types out a priced order, it pro¬ 
duces a punched tape containing all Invoice informa¬ 
tion. The home office computer reads this tape 
directly and invoices are mailed within 48 hours of 
the sale. 

Find out how little it will cost to get keypunching 
out of your system. Call your nearest 
Friden office. Or write to Friden, 
International S.A. P.O. Box 291, 
Fribourg, Switzerland. Sales and 
service throughout the world. 

Friden 

DIVISION Cm*- SI & p lb H 
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much smaller than in the previous quarter, 
when it had lent more heavily to public 
corporations. Bank lending to the private 
sector, however, continued to increase 
rapidly (discounting the usual seasonal 
rise for tax liabilities in the first quarter 
of the year); at £;$io million it was more 
than four times the amount in the second 
quarter of 1967. Compared with a year 
ago, most of the rise was to companies, 
and within it quite a substantial amount 
to finance exports ; but there was also 
a rise in personal overdrafts. There's 
plentiful ammunition here for those who 
argue that Britain’s excess imports can be 
blamed on too much liquidity 


Power 


Clear road ahead 


The chances of properly sorting out 
Britain's energy industries are consider¬ 
ably improved by two developments of the 
past week : the appointment of Sir 
Norman £lliott as the next chairman of 
the Electricity Council and publication of 
the Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries report on exploitation of North 
Sea gas. 

By bringing Sir Norman out of retire¬ 
ment (last year he gave up the South of 
Scotland Electricity Board chairmanship) 
the Government has found a tailor-made 
successor to Professor Sir Ronald Edwards, 
due to go off to more highly paid pastures 
at Beechams next month. As the man 
who was successfully brought in to dear 
up the Hunterston nuclear power station 
fiasco, implementing what everyone thinks 
of as the Edwards plan for absorbing the 
Central Electricity Generating Board into 
die Electricity Council should be all in a 
day’s work for Sir Norman. Nothing, after 
all, seemed less likely when he took the 
Scottish job than tihat Hunterston would 
get finished. 

Because of the rapid changes of 
Ministers of Power (the reorganisation 
was agreed^by Mr Richard Marsh, tenta¬ 
tively pushed forward during Mr Ray 
Gunter’s brief sojourn at Millbank, and is 
now in charge of Mr Roy Mason) the 
plan is six months behind schedule. Sir 
Ronald had hoped that his successor 
would have been able to get cracking on 
it almost as soon as he himself had 
discreetly moved away, but now it will 
be next April before the new scheme, 
which would require legislative time and 
the approval of Parliament, Can be agreed. 
Fortunately, having had 20 years on the 
peaks of the nationalised power pyramid, 
Sir Norman will not have to spend time 
learning the basic problems. But it will be 
a major task to get the re-organisation 
moving before his second retirement 
begins at the end of next year. 

Time is also the key to the North Sea 
gas question, where the Commons’s select 
committee has broadly endorsed the 
present policies of the Government. “ Your 
committee have welcomed the Ministry 
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Knight's end game 


of Power’s approach to the question of 
the exploitation of North Sea gas by 
economic analysis “ concludes the report 
to the Commons, which adds “ They will 
be content if the future of the coal indus¬ 
try is judged by the same criteria, with 
the considerations which they have set out 
borne in mind.” 

These considerations give some comfort 
to Lord Rubens and the miners, includ¬ 
ing the wise thought that a contracting 
coal industry should keep sufficient spec¬ 
ialist staff to be able to expand again if 
necessary'. But the report emphasises that 
it “ must welcome in principle any effort 
to meet the nation’s need for fuel in the 
most economic way ; and whatever else 
happens, they believe that in the long run, 
the country must not he supplied with 
notably larger amounts of fuel than it 
actually need*." Some commentators have 
preferred to ignore these parts of the re¬ 
port and concentrate on the committee’s 
forecast that the continued flow of gas 
does depend on new strikes in the North 
Sea, but there is no reason to think this 
won't happen. 

Factory farming 

The orange light 


There are some products for which 
farmers actually want unhealthy animals. 
Anaemic calves make white veal. Geese 
with enlarged livers make foie gras. But 
on the whole, farmers want healthy stock. 
There used, therefore, to be little incentive 
to be cruel to farm animals: such as 
there was, occurred because of bad stock¬ 
manship, or a certain callousness about 
operating on pr slaughtering stock. Most 
of this was already covered by a series of 
laws. But factory farming, excellent as 
it is to see fanners cutting costs, has 
provided an incentive. Economies of scale 
and space may outweigh the losses they 
cause through ill-health. The artificial 
conditions which speed growth jnay cause 
an animal to suffer even whUe it puts on 
weight. Tightly packed animals may need 
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de-beaking or docking to prevent them 
doing damage to each other: FV>ir these 
reasons, at a time when it seemed that 
all livestock would soon be rearefi fey 
intensive methods and after an excellent 
book had rather shrilly publicised the 
implications, in 1964 the Government set 
up ttte Brambell committee to decide 
which practices were particularly abhor¬ 
rent. Three years after Brambell reported, 
both the Government and the advisory 
committee which Brambell recommended 
have taken a first few nervous steps 
towards control. 

The 1968 Agricultural Act makes it 
an offence to cause “ unnecessary pain or 
distress” to a farm animal, and allows 
the Minister of Agriculture to make either 
regulations (with statutory force) or codes 
explaining what this is supposed to mean. 
This week, the advisory committee has 
diffidently offered the minister a draft 
collection of codes, for pigs, cattle and 
calves, chickens, and turkeys. In 1964, 
both barley beef production and sweat- 
boxes for pigs looked to be on the increase. 
Both ran into difficulties. Less than 7 per 
cent of the beef herd is reared mainly 
indoors. Though almost all pigs are at 
least partly reared indoors, often very 
tightly packed together, there are few 
sweat-boxes in England. Of course almost 
all—99 per cent—of chickens reared for 
eating are “ factory ” farmed. For them, 
and for calves, the trend has continued. 

Unfortunately, the committee has tried 
to do two jobs at once. It has tried to 
give ministry vets grounds for prosecuting 
fanners, and at the same time to give 
nice helpful infonnation on animal health 
to well-intentioned producers. The codes 
are therefore both on the whole weaker 
than Brambell, and without statutory 
force. Good stockmanship, in ail its 
vagueness, will therefore tie a good defence 
against a prosecution for cruelty even if 
the fanner was operating with much 
higher densities or more extreme methods 
than those recommended in the codes. Of 
course the subject of animal distress is 
fuzzy and as yet inadequately researched 
(which does not, as is constantly claimed, 
make it impossibly “ unscientific ”). But 
there are two good reasons why the codes 
should lead to regulations, similar to that 
which the minister is to make concerning 
the minimum iron content of calf-food. 
Regulations would have to be pruned of 
a quantity of trivia which should, anyway, 
not be included in anything as formal as 
a code, as well as of the few, odd, recom¬ 
mendations which actually go way beyond 
Brambell—for example, requiring 75-100 
square feet of living space for boars. And. 
farmers will—for once justifiably—com¬ 
plain about imports, and import prices, 
if they themselves are discouraged from 
using competitive methods. The NFU has 
already said that it will do so. 
Ironically, there is therefore a danger that 
the codes will give a. lever to those 
wishing to restrict imports of cheap eggs 
and meat, while its weak legal position 
may enable British fanners to continue 
proscribed .methods without too much hin¬ 
drance from the law. 
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Chemical plant 

Past the worst 

A survey of plant construction in the 
British chemical industry, carried out as 
an annual exercise by Chemical. Age , 
shows an u per cent fall in projects in 
hand at the end of September, by com¬ 
parison with a year earlier. The fall will 
surprise no one in the industry, but fol¬ 
lowing last year’s drop of 7 per cent, it 
does underline how the investment cycle 
lags behind the production cycle. The 
1967 fall seemed modest, considering the 
state of the economy, but its limited 
extent Was known to owe something to 
delayed completions, and it is apparent 
now that the downswing was only just 
getting under way. The total of projects, 
both completed during the year and under 
way on September 30th, is also down, 
from £930 million to £888 million. 

Using the total figures for completed 
and continuing projects, Scotland is now 
the area of heaviest investment in the 
industry, having just ousted the North¬ 
west. Proportionately, the increase in 
Northern Ireland is most remarkable. 
Ulster is increasingly a centre of synthetic 
fibre manufacture, and fibre plant 
accounts for almost the whole figure. 
But the term chemical plant should not 
be construed too strictly. For the pur¬ 
poses of the survey, it includes town gas 
manufacture and petroleum refining. 
The latter in fact is the biggest sector of 
the industry, measured by its projects in 
hand, which have a total value of £181 
million. But the boom in town gas plant, 
arising from the large-scale conversion to 
the naphtha-reforming method, has sim¬ 
mered down. Projects on hand fell from 
£169 million to £69 million. 

Significant rises occurred in synthetic 
fibres—projects in hand up by 55 per cent 
—and inorganics—up 33 per cent—while 
heavy organics fell 30 per cent. Fertiliser 
plants under construction show only a 
modest decline, but the value of comple¬ 
tions during the year in this sector is 
down from £39 million to £8 million, 
Imperial Chemical Industries having 
finished its huge programme at Billing- 
ham, on Tees-side. 

ICI still has 50 projects on hand, how- 

KEY INDICATORS " 

THE BRITISH ECONOMY 

CARS 

Production slightly lower in August owing 
to s fell on the export skis. 

ENGINEERING 
Deliveries lower in My. 

RETAIL PRICES 
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Value of the pound <1866«20e) 
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dyer, with a total' miilioii. 

This is a huge reduction on the previous 
year’s £340 million, but although corir 
atriictibn': wbtfc merely planned is 1 not 
broken dowft jft the survey, ICI’s 
Will havg been ^ell hbosted since compila¬ 
tion o#; ( tbe.,jSguia' *iy «|he £100 million 
expansion bf its plastics capacity, intended 
to do more th^n trouble output by 1980 to 
1 million tons, Against the present 400,000 
tons (on^tbird of current, national con¬ 
sumption).:^ this 1 ' be induced 
in the £345 rpillksn total of jrianned 
construction mentioned in Chemical Age . 
This total is tyrge enough to inspire hbpes 
that the worst ofthe recession is past for 
the plant, makers, or at least is passing. 
And the National Economic Development 
Office has expressed its expectation of 
improving export On the home front, 
however, it expects increased sales only 
in gas pipelines and storage. 

Among contractors, Power Gas, a sub¬ 
sidiary of Davy Ashmore, is in the lead 
for the third year running, well ahead 
of Badger, lying second. 


Projects completed during the year to Sept. 
30.1868 and on hand at the year-pnd 



1967 

1968 


survey 

survey 

Area 

£ mn 

£ mn 

Scotland 

99 

151 

North-West 

207 

150 

Midlands and Lines. 

167 

147 

North-East 

195 

143 

South-East 

112 

115 

East 

35 

43 

Northern Ireland 

20 

34 

Wales 

52 

34 

South-West 

35 

31 

Indefinite sites 

18 

40 

Totals 

930 

888 


Beagle 


tor, Mr Peter Masefield, became chairman 
of the British Airports Authority more 
than two years ago, Beagle has seen a 
good deal less of Mr Masefield and its 
day-to-day running was in the hands of 
his deputy, Mr Peter Brooks. The Ministry 
of Technology understandably found this 
arrangement Unsatisfactory, and * in 
February, after it acquired the asset of 
Beagle, appointed the youngish Mr 
Norman Meyer as full-time managing 
director. 

It took Mr Meyer roughly eight months 
to decide that he did not share Mr Mase¬ 
field's need for a deputy managing director 
(Mr Masefield having become Beagle’s 
chairman), so out at the end of the month 
goes Mr Peter Brooks. It took the new boss 
about the same time to decide that light 
aircraft should be sold, like cars, through 
a network of distributors lather than 
through a central Beagle sales force, so 
out at the same time goes one of the most 
famous demonstrators of light aircraft, 
pilot-turned-salesman Ranald Porteus, 
accompanied by the genei^l manager of 
Beagle’s Yorkshire factory (its main base is 
at Southend) Mr Ambrose Hitchman, 
because Mr Meyer considers aircraft 
building is a job for the production 
manager. T he dismissals were abrupt and 
unexpected, but setting that to one side, 
the reasoning behind them is plain 
enough ; Mr Meyer, with a non-aviation 
background and a strong belief in manage¬ 
ment as a cure for all ills, did not like the 
management structure that he inherited 
at Beagle and set about—albeit in hob¬ 
nailed boots—to put it right. And the 
Government, his employer, let him. The 
men he dismissed are considerable figures 
in aviation but less widely known outside 
it. Would he have had such a free hand 


Nice knowing you 

If the Government ran its nationalised 
industries the way that it apparently 
intends to run the Beagle light aircraft 
company, for which it paid a surprised 
and grateful Pressed Steel £1 million, 
parliament and the country would have a 
great deal less to worry about. Beagle was 
a product, more or less, of the aircraft 
mergers of 1960, it was formed out of an 
amalgam of small companies specialising 
in light aircraft. Since its managing direc¬ 


in a bigger and letter known enterprise ? 



One in two out: Messrs Peter Brooks, 
Rene/d Porteus, end Norman Meyer 


Poreontae* ehango from : 


Indox Prwvlouo Thro# Tvwlvi 

Month 1S6S-100 month montho ago month# ogo 



* SteMtmlly ediueted, Indleotors of expor end retort to number wholly unemployed, excluding 
retell breed reflect movement s volume feme, school leoVirs. t Provisions /. $ End of period, 

i.e., Iri voles et constent price. Upemploynwit 
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Som BOONS 7D7320C 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS fly you in the world's finest aircraft. 

International jet flights, conveniently scheduled to link London, Paris, Frankfurt, 
Geneva and Cairo with Kuwait, the Arabian Gulf, Pakistan, India, Iran and Aden. 
Also Athens/Kuwait/Athens. 


To meet the demands of rapidly expanding traffic KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

has ordered 3 Boeing 707 320C, one of the most popular aircraft in airline history. 

Our Boeings will enter scheduled services on January 1,1969, to offer 

our passengers the utmost in cabin comfort with superb, detailed oriental decoration 

to enrich your life aboard our Boeings. 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS 


Telephone: LONDON 01-499 7681. MANCHESTER 061-DEA-7891. PARIS 7046856. 
FRANKFURT 234074. GENEVA 251555. ATHENS 224.237 221.795. NEW YORK 581-9760. 
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Investment 


Between electrical storms 


The London stock market has this week 
has been interrupted in the reorganising of 
industrial empires by a sharp downward 
slide. While the big takeover bids proceed 
in electrical and property companies, 
equity prices fell by over 4 per cent in the 
week to Thursday. 

By the end of the week the ring had been 
cleared for a further round of the fight 
for the reorganisation of the electrical 
industry opened by Plessey with its bid, 
five long weeks ago, for English Electric. 
Confronted by the terms of the General 
Electric-English Electric merger, Plessey 
thereupon left Warburg, its previous advi¬ 
sers, and went to Kleinwort, Benson. This 
move was dictated not by any coherent 
plan of action, but by a vague, necessarily 
subjective, feeling that Warburg was 
defeatist over the prospect. It had done 
its best, by issuing a unilateral statement 
to try to rally the anti-GEC forces in the 
eleotrical industry. But it could not get 
even Sir Arnold Hall, of Hawker Siddeley 
—‘another Warburg client heavily invol¬ 
ved in some of those sectors where English 
Electric is prominent but Plessey isn’t — 
interested in a fight. 

Kleinwort is unlikely to move until the 
formal merger document between English 
Electric and GEC is issued in about a 
fortnight. Only then will it have the 
necessary facts. Even after it gets them, 
it is difficult to see what it can do. When 
a smaller company (in this case Plessey) 
is in a battle with a larger one, it is likely 
to have only a few weapons: e.g. that 
its shares are more highly regarded 
than those of its bigger opponent. 


Plessey has none of these weapons; even 
the anti-Weinstock brigade in the City 
prefers GEC to Plessey. In fact, Plessey’s 
very reasonable record has not been fully 
valued since the death of Sir Allan Clark 
six years ago; and English Electric brings 
with it a great burden of debt and a 
weight of slow-moving stock (all those 
half-built turbines). 

'Two new possible contestants have now 
entered the ring, both Americans. One 
is General Telephone and Electronics 
which has sold its massive shareholding 
in Thom to increase its worldwide 
investment in telephone manufacture. 
The other is the American General Elec¬ 
tric, which has taken a stake in the very 
successful Aberdare Holdings switchgear 
firm. GT & E has seen Thorn grow so 
fast that it has given up hope of getting 
control. It may also have been influenced 
by the fact that Thorn is not likely to be 
the centre of any real reorganisation 
involving Plessey. Plessey would not want 
to be tied to one major buyer of its tele¬ 
vision components, only to offend other 
buyers. But if GT & E wants to get 
into telephone equipment in this country 
in a big way, what better way than by 
joining up with Plessey ? And American 
GE may see in Aberdare a nucleus for 
another group. 

It is possible, but unlikely, that nothing 
more will happen : that (British) GEC 
and English Electric will merge peacefully 
and that their rivals in individual spheres 
will be confident enough of their com¬ 
mercial and technical expertise to go their 
independent ways. Possible, for, after all, 


English Electric 
Bruce Peebles 
Aberdare Holdings 
Westinghouse Brake 
Reyrolle Parsons 
Shipton Automation 
Brook Motors 
Muirhead 

Newman Industries 

Telephone Rentals 

BICC 

Plessey 

Ultra Electric 

FT Actuaries (600 Shane) 
Dacca 'A' 

Thorn *A' 


Price Pre-Plessey 
bid for English 
Electric 

Current Price 

% 

change 

52/9 

75/9 

+43.6 

11/- 

14/3 

+29.5 

15/6 

19/3 

+24.2 

30/6 

36/9 

+20.6 

68/6 

80/74 * 

+17.7 

14/10* 

17/14 

+16.1 

33/3 

37/6 

+12.8 

21/6 

23/6 

+ 9.3 

29/4* 

32/- 

+ 8.9 

52/9 

55/6 

+ 5.2 

87/9 

91/9 

+ 4.6 

34/3 

34/9 

+ 1.6 

17/6 

17/9 

+ 1.4 

177JB 

177.74 

- 0.1 

177/6 

172/6 

= » 

72/9 

70/6 


Telephone Rentals successfully fought off 
a bid from Mr Weinstock only 18 months 
ago, convincing the City that it knew its 
business better than the comparable GEC 
subsidiary. But, even forgetting neces¬ 
sary rearrangements in aircraft and 
computers, Mr Weinstock’s first visit to 
the British Aircraft Corporation, 40% 
held by English Electric, would be the fun 
sight of the year. And, leaving aside, also, 
the sturdy independence of specialised 
units like Brook Motors, some clinging to¬ 
gether of the smaller units is inevitable. 

* 

Property companies 

Take your partners 


No sooner was Mr Charles Clore installed 
as chairman of City Centre Properties 
than he negotiated a friendly bid from 
Land Securities, which had been dubious 
of the company on previous occasions 
when it might have bid. But Mr Clore’s 
predecessor, Mr Bridge, had consolidated 
its portfolio so well, by selling off low- 
yielding properties, that it had become a 
much better proposition. At the same time, 
Land Securities’ own shares have risen to 
their present 24s 1 Jd from a low last year 
of 12s id ; and the revaluation of proper¬ 
ties forced by the Companies Act has 
created surpluses which increased the 
value of City Centre—and at the same 
time threw up a surplus in its portfolio 
which Land Securities could use to issue 
loan stock to help pay for the bid. Land 
Securities (which will now have an equity 
capitalisation of £124 mn) will, on past 
form, ruthlessly weed out from the City 
Centre portfolio any unprofitable develop¬ 
ments and any remaining low-yielding 
properties. It will have the benefit of the 
Monico site, the late Mr Jack Cotton’s 
pride and joy ; this will, ironically, realise 
its full potential within a few years of 
the take-over as (though this is * 
dangerous thing to say) plans for Picca¬ 
dilly Circus seem to be near finalisation. 

The Land Securities bid was a remark¬ 
ably well-kept secret, possibly because 
property men, like brewers, meet each 
other regularly anyway. It creates further 
speculation about the future of the 
property business. After this and earlier 
take-overs this year, property development, 
like so many businesses, looks like con¬ 
centrating around a few powerful units. 
At the moment no other company has the 
massive combination possessed by Land 
Securities, of a vast, and sound, develop¬ 
ment . programme, combined with a 
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massive portfolio of developed properties. 
Developers and investment firms are still 
largely separate. So the hunt will he on 
to find the units around which the smaller 
companies can try to gather. Developers, 
short of cash, and sometimes of tenants 
as well, will look for sound investment 
companies ; and the sound investment 
companies will look for expertise among 
the developers—which is not all that 
widespread. 

Key companies include' the likeliest 
victim,? City of London Real Property, 
with a stock market capitalisation of £80 
mn ; four primarily investment companies, 
London County Freehold and Lease¬ 
hold (£31 mn), Capital and Counties 
(£2iinnj, St Martins (£30 mn) and 
Metropolitan Estate (£68 mn) which has 
already token over one developer this year, 
London County is intriguing because it 
owns 9,000 “ key flats ” in London and 
is now organising the sale of most of these, 
thus releasing a flow of cash over the next 
few years that will prove invaluable to 
its obvious plans to be an aggressive 
developer. In a parallel way, Capital and 
Counties is now exploiting vigorously its 
valuable properties in the Knightsbridge 
area, buying the Wool lands site this week 
to build an hotel ; and with cash flow 
from the sale of low-yielding properties. 
Key developers include Mr Barry East's 
Town and City (market value £45 mn) 
and Hanmierson Propeity (£16 mn) both 
of which would find some realisable 
assets useful. Mr East is backed by the 
Prudential and Mr Nigel Broackes at 
Trafalgar House by Commercial Union : 
either of these combinations could find a 
use for all the parts of any good property 
company, developments and low and 
high yielding properties as well. Even 
CLRP would not l>e too much for them. 


Compa ny profits 

On s tony ground 

This week’s sharp fall on the London 
market rebounded from its lowest point 
on Thursday after some fairly good 
interim, statements from a clutch of lead¬ 
ing companies. 

British Petroleum's net income for the 
half-year to June, at £49*6 nin > j s 
impressively higher than last year s 
£36.4 mn. But the gilding is removed 
once the devaluation effect is taken into 
account. This put £11 mn on to the net 
profit, so this true increase is from 
£36.4 mn to £38.6 mn. This performance 
is not so bad, ‘however, given the upsets 
of the Suez canal closure, high freight 
rates and .weak selling prices. The 
interim dividend is restored to 8d net 
per share after the cut to 6d last year, 
and the shares exceptionally managed i 

rise. . v , 

Peninsular and Oriental appears to 
have got nearly all its additional profits 
from the . devaluation, windfall. Pre-tap 
profits for the first six months of the 


year are up from £1.8 mn to £3.4 mn. 
The size of the.devaluation effect indicates 
the low profitability of shipping com¬ 
panies like P & O, for a large increase 
in sterling revenue has been added to 
slender profits. Beneath the sterling figure- 
work there does not seem to have been 
much of g change in the company's 
business. The shares drooped. 

Dunlop, another company with a big 
overseas business, shows half-year earnings 
of £4.8 mn against £3.7 tun last year, 
but the big boost here was the demand 
for replacement tyres following the new 
regulations introduced in tfie spring. 
There was a once-for-all surge in demand 
here, but in future people should replace 
their tyres more frequently. The second 
half-year is expected to be as good as 
last year’s, a record. But this was not 
enough to justify the steep rise that had 
been seen in the shares. 

Schweppes* results on Wednesday' were 
not so hot, and so matched the summer 
in the south-east of the country, where 
soft drinks found fewer buyers. Depre¬ 
ciation was higher and there was a special 
development charge, prudently written 
off profits after tax. Earnings for the half 
year, allowing for the Typhoo takeover, 
were scarcely changed at £2.3 inn. 

Rio Tinto-Z^ nc 

Patience wears thin 

The rather disappointing half-year results 
from Rio Tinto-Zinc came at a time when 
markets, particularly down under, were 
unhappy in any case about the level of 
Australian mining stocks. A market that 
thrives on, and has become accustomed to 
a flow of good news, it has lately become 
bored with the lack of it, and a few 
unexciting reports have spread depression. 
The diminishing likelihood that a form 
of dollar premium will be applied to 
British investment in Australia seems not 
to have given much relief to the locals, 
who were afraid that this would turn off 
the flow of portfolio investment that has 
buoyed up the market, while for British 
investors it means there is no longer so 


much anxiety to get, quickly iiUo the 
market. 

Much of the disappointment in the 
Australian market is in the nickel sector. 
The best prices in the “ black " market 
for the metal have already been passed 
before the Australians get into their stride. 
The commodity market now sees some¬ 
thing more like balance in supply and 
demand by 1970. But the giants, Inter¬ 
national Nickel and Falconbridge, which 
liave held the producer price down during 
the shortage, can be expected to exert 
similar efforts if an oversupply position 
develops. This is a comforting thought 
for shareholders in Western Mining and 
its neighbours in the desert. 

The sharp reaction to the RTZ figures 
shows that although investors are sup¬ 
posedly taking a long view by investing 
in mining companies with substantial 
exploration and. development interests, 
their patience soon wears thin. This is in 
fact one of the dangers of the whole 
Australian mineral market. Another lies 
in the large number of British investors 
who are sitting on huge profits that they 
would Jove to turn into cash, but dare 
not because they would still be subject 
to the dreaded short-term capital gains 
tax. As the twelve month period expires 
on people's investments, many will cash 
in their chips. But a lot of profitable hold¬ 
ings are comfortably over a year old, and 
this selling does not seem to have l»een 
an important factor. These investors are, 
however, no longer locked in. 

On the other hand, many are cursing 
themselves for missing the boat in the 
Australian market. When they realised the 
l)ooni was real, and not just a flash in the 
pan, prices had already risen so much tliat 
they were afraid of buying at the top. A 
fall of any size would give these late 
bulls a second chance. One or two items 
of better news may turn prices up. And 
the exceptional combination of favourable 
factors still remains-i-huge deposits of 
minerals in a politically-stable country 
with good sea transport to the two biggest 
economies in the free world. 

Operating profits of RTZ were com¬ 
fortably up from £18 mn in the first 
half of 1967 (adjusted for devaluation) 
to £26 nin. But half this improvement 
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came from the inclusion of six months’ 
profits of the Borax group and Capper 
Pass, two recent acquisitions. At the pre¬ 
tax level, profits owe £i "him to an 
exceptional increase in investment income 
that arises merely from retiming of divi¬ 
dends. But it is after this that the real 
Blow falls, though it should not have been 
unexpected. Palabora, the hu^e South 
African copper producer in which RTZ 
has a 39% stake, has reached the tax-pay¬ 
ing stage. Tiiis is the main reason for an 
increase in the group's tax charge from 
£1.8 mn to £8.3 nm. Hence the net profit 
of the group, after minority interests, is 
only up hy io r V., and only the same as 
in the second half of 1067. 

Nor. are the problems over. In fact 
the year's profits are likely to show a 
slight fall. Teething troubles at a new 
zinc smelter complex at Avoiiniouth are 
not over yet, and, though the strike at 
Broken Hill is settled, there are still some 
labour troubles around the world. But 
buyers of RTZ are supposed to have been 
looking forward to the seventies, and a 
setback from causes which were partly 
expected and partly exceptional should not 
upset the market seriously. Part of the 
market fall, in fact, is due to the pending 
£25 mn rights issue, and it would seem 
worthwhile for strong-nerved shareholders 
lo lake up their rights, and for non- 
members to buy rights and get in during 
this period ’of depression. 

It tana ins true, after all, that RTZ 
lias lost its dependence on lead and zinc 
and has stakes in some of the most excit¬ 
ing mineral interests in the world, with 
a predominance in sound countries—55% 
of its assets are in Australia and over 32% 
divided between Canada, South Africa 
and the United States. Earnings may yet 
be over 100% by the mid-seventies. At 
123s the shares would thus he on a 
prospective price-earning ratio around 12. 
This is not spectacularly good value, con 
sidering how far ahead it is looking, hut 
unless the company is by then ex-growth 
the shares will stand higher. If it retains 
its present image, they will more than 
double. 

Rank Organisation 

In glorious 
Granadacolour 


The meteoric progress of the profits of the 
Rank Organisation over the past few years 
and the steady erosion of those profits by 
outside shareholders—principally the 
interest of Xerox Corporation in the 
jointly-owned Rank Xerox company— 
have been outstanding features of the 
investment scene over the past couple of 
years. Profits after tax zoomed from 
£5.8 mn to £19.5 mn in four years ; 
profits after minority interests have gone 
upjghly from £4.6 mn to £8.6 mn. 

• are several confusing processes 

Nre. First istJRank Xerox, where profits 


rose by over a half last year, with only 
half a year’s benefit from devaluation and 
less than this from new machines—half 
copiers and half duplicators. The com¬ 
plicated formula used to divide the profits 
means that the Rank Organisation gives 
a wav around 60% of any increase in 
these profits. Because of this anti-gearing, 
growth in copying (so far as Rank’s 
shareholders are concerned) could be 
steady rather than spectacular from now 
on. And Rank's profitability over the past 
decade has been enormously helped 
l>ecause it was a highly geared company 
with debt dating back to the loans needed 
to build the Odeon and Gaumont picture 
palaces in the thirties. Because of the 
growth in profits, this gearing is now less 
helpful—interest payments were in fact 
down this year. 

Over a third of the increase in profit 
(after minority interests) came from a 
partial recovery in the non-Xerox interests 
—though these still contribute less than 
they did as recently as 1965- Since then, 
there has been considerable pruning of 
the numerous unsuccessful consumer 
goods and services businesses. These have 
been further tidied this year by selling the 
rental and relay businesses to Granada 
and Rediffusion in exchange for valuable 
long-term agreements to build their sets 
for them. Hotels, which lost £1.2 mn, will 
lose less this year ; though some of them 
are so badly sited and over-capitalised 
that they may never make money. And 
film production, which lost £600,000, will 
he wound up. In theory, this tidying up 
is good only in the short run as actual 
loss-makers are removed, but so, of course, 
are potential profit earners. But the short¬ 
term recovery prospects in non-Xerox 
activities join on to the longer-term hopes 
for colour television, which will come in. 
as the chairman says, in a flood once both 
BBC-i and ITV are colourful, within a 
couple of years. Ironically, hy that time, 
the years of Xerox’s undisputed mastery 
of the copying field may be over as some 
powerful challengers have appeared. 
Xerox may have become normal office 
jargon for copying, yet the use of the verb 
“ to Hoover ” has not prevented the 
success of a number of rival vacuum 


cleaners. But in a couple of years, Rank 
may be a colour-TV glamour stock, not 
just a Xerox glamour stock. Whether this 
justifies the height of the 44 A ’* shares, 
now at near 40 times earnings at their 
present 94s 6d (over double the year’s 
low and up from 27s last year) is another 
and more dubious matter. 

Hambros Investment Trust 


Look to th e future 

The reorganisation of Hambros Invest¬ 
ment Trust is inspired by the best of 
motives. Hambros wants to go for growth 
of capital and income, rather than 
immediate income. To this end it has 
borrowed $2^ mn for investment abroad 
in low yielding shares, and at home the 
policy is to be similar. But to change 
the strategy like this without any com¬ 
pensating changes would reduce the 
income on the shares pretty drastically, 
and as an investment trust, Hambros has 
its share of widows and orphans, 111 spite 
of its 2.2% yield. 

The reorganisation is an attempt to 
compensate for this. The shares are to be 
split into four, and then divided equally 
into “ A ’’ shares, which will get all the 
income, and “ B " shares, ranking for an 
annual scrip issue related to the dividend 
on the “ A " capital. The bank is advised 
that under this scheme “ B ” shareholders 
will he safe from the provisions of section 
23 of the Finance Act 1968, which calls 
for payment of income taxes on stock 
dividends issued as an alternative to cash, 
because in this case no option exists. 

But holders interested in income will 
he a little hard done by, if they have a 
capital gain, which will be taxable if thc\ 
sell their “ B " shares to reinvest in “ A ’’ 
or in some other income-producing stock. 
Against this they will have greater 
expectations of a rising income, as well 
as capital growth, which have already 
brought some improvement in the current 
share price. But some may feel that there 
is no time like the present for taking 
income. 
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LONDON 


Indieea * 1968 Percentage change from. 


Profit-takers in sight in 
large numbere. 

MEW YORK 

Production news and 
Chaee Manhattan's fate 
cut kept stocks moving 
up. 


AUSTRALIA 

Soma disillusion with 

mines. 



Sapt 

26 

High 

Low 

A 

weak 

ago 

A 

month 

ago 

A 

year 

ago 

All- 

time 

high 

London 

966.0 

998.9 

4894 

1.8 

4 1.3 

442.3 

- 1.9 

New York 938.3 

823.7 

926.1 

4 1.8 

4 6.0 

4 0.6 

- 6.7 

Franca 

106.8 

120.4 

97.4 

4 0.4 

4 0.4 

- 4.9 

“44.9 

Germany 

119.8 

1X3.9 

106.9 

4 0.3 

- 2.3 

427.8 

-14.6 

Holland 

402.7 

383.9 

340.8 

4 1.4 

4 3.7 

419.6 

- 6.6 

Italy 

91.4 

93.9 

68.3 

— 

- 1:8 

- 4.4 

-47.3 

Canada 

181.9 

179.3 

148.7 

4 1.3 

4 4.7 

4 4.6 

— 

Belgium 

91.9 

91.4 

83.4 

... 

4 1.6 

4 3.0 

-14.7 

Australia 

644.3 

921.3 

444.3 

3.6 

—10.8 

432.7 

-12.4 

Swadan 

279.9 

294.9 

219.7 

- 1.3 

- 3.4 

419.1 

- 6.6 

JffMto. 1,809.1 

1,796.6 

1.296:3 

4 0.8 

4 8.0 

•437.1 

T* 1.3 


* $tock print and yialdt on page's 97 and 96 


The Economist unit trust indicator September 24 178.18 (September 17 179.88) 
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RTZ 


The Rio Tinto-Zinc Corporation Limited 

The Directors announce the unaudited results of the RTZ Group for the six 
months ended 30th June, 1968, with 1967 comparisons. 


GROUP SAI.ES REVENUE 
The substantial increase in Group sales 
revenue in the first half of 1968 compared 
with the same period in 1967 is due to the 
inclusion of six months sales from the Borax 
Group which became part of the RTZ 
Group on 1st January, 1968, and from 
Capper Pass which became part of the Group 
on 1st October, 1967. Sales from Hamcrslcy 
were also greatly increased and there were 
increases in sales from Palabora and the 
receipts from lead and zinc smelting largely 
due to the new U.K. complex. 

OPERATING PROFIT 
Approximately fifty per cent of the increased 
operating profit was due to the inclusion of 
six montns’ results of the Borax Group and 
Capper Pass. There was a substantial 
increase in the operating profit of Hamcrslcy 
and an increase in that of Palabora. These 
increases were ofTsef by decreases in the 
operating profits arising from lead and zinc 
mining and smelting. 

INVESTMENT INCOME 
The investment income shows an increase 
almost wholly due to the retiming of 
dividends from associated companies. It is 
expected that total investment income for the 
year will show a small decrease on 1967. 
INTEREST 

Interest on loan capital has mainly increased 
due to the inclusion for the first time of a full 
year’s charge in respect of Hamersley and to 
the borrowings of the Borax Group being 
included for the first time. 

TAX 

The very substantial increase from £ 1,836,000 
to £8,340,000 in the charge for taxation is due 
to several factors but mainly the provision 
of tax payable for the first time on Palabora. 
NET PROFIT 

It will be noted that notwithstanding the 
sharp increase in operating profits, the net 
profit shows dnly d small increase, despite 
the inclusion of the profits of Borax and 
Capper Pass in our accounts. This is occas¬ 
ioned, in addition to the very much larger 
provision for tax as indicated above by 
teething troubles in the new zinc smelter 
complex at Avonmouth and by strikes at the 
mines at Broken Hill, Australia, which have 
also affected the Group's lead/zinc smelting 
operations in Australia and the United 
Kingdom, as well as at the mines of li.S. 
Borax in California. The effect of these was 
not fully reflected inthefirst half-ycartigures. 
FORECAST FOR 1968 
The run-in porblems of the Avonmouth 
smelter are still causing difficulty and labour 
problems overseas have not all been solved. 

In fact labour problems in the second half 
have also arisen at the Klliott Lake Mines of 
Rio Algom but these have now been settled. 

. The net: effect df this, taken together with 
thebifcrcased taxburden, is that, fares 
can at present be foreseen for the whole year 
the net may a little lower tbiff the^ 
figures tot { last year. The. Director are. 
however, cbmfdent*tbat the ntnv investment .- ; 
at Avonmouth will make ah ihjbprt^nt^oh- \ 
, jrihutiontpour total income afterlfeis j/ear. 

have defclareti.a’^Mdehitl pf 
5-7d per share on the issue&4| per cent 
“A” Cumulative Preference Shares of the 
Company and a dividend of 6d per share on 
the issued 5 per cent “B” Cumulative Prcfer- 


' 6 months 

*6 months 

YeSr ended 

sndsd 10th 

ended 90th 

31 at Dec. 

June 1968 

June 1967 

1967 


Sales to Group Customers 

Operating Profit 
Income from Investments 
Interest (gross) 

Deduct: Interest on Loan Capital 
Profit before tax 
Deduct: Tax 

Deduct: Amortisation of Goodwill 

Deduct: Profit attributable to 
Outside Shareholders 

NET PROFIT OF GROUP 


£145.194 

£ 

26.084 

3.279 

1.406 

30.769 

4.886 

25.883 

8.340 

17.543 

102 

17.441 

8.080 

£9,361 


£91,245 

€ 

18,146 
2,460 
1,133 
21,739 
3,457 
18,282 
1,836 
16,446 
103 
16,343 


£198,433 


19,039 

£17,914 


Note, All Rhodesian figures have hoen excluded. 

♦The six months figures ended 30th June, 1967, have been recalculated at post- 
devaluation rates. The published figures for the year endod 31 st December. 1967, 
were all calculated at post-devaluation rates._ 


ence Shares of the Company, both in respect 
of the half year to 31st December, 1968, 

In view of the forthcoming rights issue 
which is mentioned below the Directors have 
decided to postpone the intention previously 
expressed to increase the proportion of the 
interim dividend payment to the total 
dividend for the year. Accordingly, they have 
declared an interim dividend of 7d per share 
(1967 - 7d per share) in respect of the year 
ending 31st December, 1%K, on the 
Ordinary share capital of the Company. 
Subject to unforeseen circumstances they 
intend to recommend a final dividend for the 
year of not less than Is. 5d. per share (same 
as for 1967) on the capital increased by the 
issues mentioned below. 

The dividends on the Preference Shares 
will he paid on 1st January, 1969, to holders 
on the London and Melbourne Registers at 
35th November, 1968, and to holders of 
share warrants to bearer representing 5 per 
cent “B” Cumulative Shares on or after 
presentation of Coupon No. 13'. 

The interim dividend on Ordinary Shares 
will be paid on 6th December, 1968, to 
holders on the London and Melbourne 
Registers at 14th October, 1968, and to 
holders of share warrants to bfearcr 
representing Ordinary Shares on or after 
presentation of Coupon No, 15. ■ , a - 
Dividends on both preferencearid ordinary 
shares will be paid in United Kingdom cur¬ 
rency less income tax at the standard rate in 
force at time of payment (currently 8s. 3d. in 
the£)except thau * V- 
(a) tax at the reduced irate of 3s, hi the £ 

. t will beiidfcducted; in the oa$£ of share¬ 
holders resident m r Australia who 
participate in the Australian Branch 
RegisterArrangprnems < 

^. 4 . v,.,: ■■ . ’ 

:: > tb) either no JLMK. AmmmJmbr m at 

jJwredtfe 

’.... .deducted in the^asc of shareholders 
/* resident in oversets Countries to which 
the “G” arrabicdplts made by the 
Inland Revenue #ply provided that 
their shares are held in the names of 


Revenue the rate of tax deduction 
being dependent upon the overseas 
country of residence. 

RIGHTS ISSUE 

In view of the fact that several projects are 
coming forward for development and some 
existing operations being expanded the cash 
demands on the Parent Company are likely 
to be considerable in the near future. The 
Directors therefore announce that they are 
proposing to make a rights issue of Ordinary 
Shares to raise approximately £25 million, 
the terms of which will be announced within 
the next few days. The new shares will not 
rank for the interim dividend for 1968. 

The offer will be made to holders of 
Ordinary Shares on the London and 
Melbourne Registers at the close of business 
on Friday, 20th September, 1968 and to 
holders of Ordinary Share Warrants to 
Bearer after presentation of Coupon No. 14. 
BRITISH NEWFOUNDLAND 
CORPORATION LTD. (BRINCO) 

In August RTZ and the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation entered into an agreement 
whereby the two companies would jointly 
acquire a controlling interest in Brinco. For 
this purpose a new Canadian holding 
company has been formed in which RTZ 
owns the majority shareholding and 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation the minority 
shareholding. 

To enable RTZ to contribute its share of 
the finance required Bethlehem Steel Corp¬ 
oration will subscribe for approximately 
3,000,000 RTZ shares in Canadian dollars 
at a price which, together with such United 
States Interest Equalisation Tax as may be 
payable; will be equal to the rights issue 
* price,, These shares^ which are in all other 
resets being issued on the same terms and 
for the rights issue, are being 
taken upwfethkhcmes a long term invest* 
rnent and* may not be disposed df for 
five years. ' ' . 

By Order of the Board, 

P. H. TRUSCOTT 

6, St. James’s Square, Secretary 

London, S.W.I. 

19th September, 1968. 


the issued 5 percent “B” Cumulative Prefer- . , nominees ^pjrpved by 'tM^Mand 19th September, 1968. 

THE RIO TINTO-ZINC CORPORATION LIMITED. 6 ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. LONDON SW1 
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one 

imtjor industries. 


The results. 

The combined financial results of Aer Lingus 
and Aerlinte for the year ended 31 March 1968, 
showed an operating profit of £1,195,661 after 
provision for depreciation. This was an increase 
of £89,736 on the combined results in the 
previous financial year. The profit for the year 
after meeting all interest and depreciation 
charges was £898,086. 

Total revenue for the two companies was 
£24,038,131, an increase of 11% on the previous 
year’s figure of £21,589,198. 

The total expenditure was £22,842,470 com¬ 
pared with £20,483,273 in the previous year - an 
11.5% increase. 

The problems. 

Although the total number of passengers 
carried by the two airlines was 1,372,842 the year 
was marked by a number of difficulties. 

These were a falling revenue yield for each 
passenger carried on the Atlantic and a drop in 
total volume of business on the Anglo-Irish and 
European Continental network. 

The foot and mouth epidemic in Britain 
created special problems and the resulting 
travel restrictions had a depressive effect on 
Anglo-Irish returns. 

The deflationary situation in 
Great Britain also contributed 

to the short fall in budgeted 
traffic for Aer Lingus. 


Taking all the difficulties into account, the 
increase of operating profit over the ptevious 
year must be regarded as satisfactory. 

The future. 

Plans are being implemented to prepare 
for the introduction of the Boeing 737 and later 
the large Boeing 747 into the fleet. 

The airline has also made arrangements to 
acquire two additional Boeing 320 aircraft for 
the Atlantic fleet. These will be delivered in 
the spring of 1969. 

Standardisation during 1969 on the 320 series 
will assist in the gradual development of 
operations and business in readiness for the 
introduction of the Boeing 747. Planning is 
well advanced for the integration of this air¬ 
craft into the fleet. 

A major step in the airline’s future develop¬ 
ment was taken during the year when a £2 
million contract for the installation of an 
advanced reservations and data processing 
system by IBM was signed. 

This system will be the most advanced 
in Ireland, enabling the airline to offer a 
greatly improved reservations service to its 
customers and to cater for substantial pas¬ 
senger growth. 

A capital investment programme has been 
embarked upon to ensure that the airline will 
be able to offer competitive service on all its 
routes and to ’ maintain its high 
international / . standards. 
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Coast Lines Limited 

w 1 1 f 


The Fifty-Fifth Annual General Meeting 
of Coast Lines Limited was held in London 
on September 26th. The Chairman/ Sir 
Arnet Robinson, in the course of his 
speech said :— 

The Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account shows that after providing for 
depreciation, future special surveys of ves¬ 
sels and after charging interest, the Group 
Trading Profit for the year 1967 amounted 
to £229,721 compared with £412,297 for 
the previous year. I comment later on the 
serious impact of industrial action on our 
trading activities and on other factors 
which influenced our results. The cost of 
financing the construction of our three 
new passenger, car and cargo-carrying 
vessels and the supporting terminals was 
considerable owing to the incidence of 
high Bank Rate during the period in ques¬ 
tion. This is evidenced by the net charge 
for interest in 1967 of £107,968 compared 
with net credits in 1965 and 1966 of 
£212,354 and £119,609 respectively. I am 
pleased to report, however, that this sub¬ 
stantial investment has been well justified. 
The two Liverpool/Bel fast vessels came 
into service in April and June 1967 and 
the third for Ardrossan/Belfast in January 
1968. 

After taxation and the interest of 
minority shareholders the net profit attri¬ 
butable to Coast Lines Limited was 
£471,776 of which £456,750 was absorbed 
by the cost of dividends on the Cumu¬ 
lative Preference Stocks and the first 
Interim Dividend of 7i per cent, (paid 
in January 1968) on the Ordinary Stock. 
Although a second Interim Dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock was not covered by 
profits of the year, your Board felt justi¬ 
fied in view of past retentions and antici¬ 
pated improvements in trading in 1968 
and 1969, in declaring a second Interim 
Dividend of 74 per cent. This was paid 
in July 1968. As has been the practice for 
many years your Board does not recom¬ 
mend the payment of a Final Dividend on 
the Ordinary Stock. The total distribution 
for 1967 in respect of the Ordinary Stock 
was 15 per cent., the same as for the 
previous year. 

I had hoped that 1967 would be a year 
of recovery after the serious setback in 
1966 but the disruption arising from the 
dock strike which commenced in Septem¬ 
ber 1967, imposed another strain on our 
resources and created the burden of con¬ 
siderable borrowing at a time of high 


interest rates. Further, we arc living in 
an era of increasing Government legisla¬ 
tion and during the year under review 
strict control of prices and incomes was 
the order of the day. Our experience has 
been that wage restrictions have not halted 
the rise in operating costs and increased 
taxation has also added considerably to 
expenses, particularly in the case of road 
transport. Wc have found that where a 
sound case can be made for an uplift in 
charges traders generally have been under¬ 
standing but the blessing of the appropriate 
Government department to an increase is 
often delayed for months at a time. The 
resultant loss in much-needed revenue 
cannot be recouped. 

We pursued our declared policy and 
during 1967 took further steps to reor¬ 
ganise services to meet the demands of 
modern industry. We closed our London/ 
Belfast service and transferred our traffic 
to unit loads at a London depot and 
thence by road to North-Western ports 
for shipment by our regular services to 
Northern Ireland. This was effected by one 
of our leading subsidiaries in this field. 
Northern Ireland Trailers Ltd. Likewise, 
wc closed our London/Dublin and 
London/Cork conventional services and 
another subsidiary. Leinster Ferry Trans¬ 
port Ltd., took over the unitisation in 
London and through delivery to the 
Republic of Ireland, using principally the 
sea services of the British & Irish Steam 
Packet Co. Ltd. for whom wc are agents 
in the (J.K. These reorganisations 
enabled us to provide shippers with a 
daily as against a weekly service, quicker 
transit times and other advantages of unit 
loading. The encouraging response con¬ 
firms our belief that this is the type of 
service industry needs and welcomes. 

Our road transport companies continued 
to expand, concentrating on business of a 
specialised nature in accordance with our 
policy. We were involved in considerable 
expenditure both in respect of new vehicles 
and depot improvements but all of this 
was judged to be worth while and fully 
justified in terms of return on capital. 

The Transport Bill has been casting a 
shadow over the future of road transport 
for some months, but many changes have 
been secured in the original drfcft as a 
result of the efforts of the industry itself 
and of transport users. It is the Special 
Authorisation or Quantity , Clause (No. 
71) which constitutes the main threat to 


1 he development of road transport, but 
there is now a hope that this measure 
may not be implemented. If this proves to 
be the case, and the freedom of choice in 
transport prevails, the industry should 
develop in concert with the economic needs 
of the country. 

I have refrained deliberately from 
quoting too many figures and statistics 
for 1967 as this was a year disrupted by 
strike action, and particularly as com¬ 
parison with 1966 would again be with 
a year of interrupted trading, but I can 
say that the services and activities on 
which wc now concentrate are going 
ahead and in times of reasonable trading 
should do well. 

The Chairman made the additional 
comment at the Meeting: 

The Dividend Announcement on May 
23rd indicated that 1968 would be a year 
of wide reorganisation of the Group’s 
shipping activities. My Statement circu¬ 
lated with the Accounts mentioned some 
of the changes, but other services are still 
under review. I indicated that August and 
September are important months for the 
Company. I am pleased to report that 
overall results are quite good, and, above 
all, the three new cross-channel ships have 
had satisfactory carryings both of passen¬ 
gers and vehicles. You will appreciate 
that radical changes in the methods of 
operation involve time and expense, and 
in some cases full benefits do not accrue 
immediactely. I make this point because 
it is necessary to advise Stockholders that 
while they can expect some improvement 
in trading results in 1968 your Board is 
confident that in the absence of unfore¬ 
seeable troubles substantial improvements 
will be achieved in 1969. 

I have to announce that I propose to 
relinquish the Chairmanship at the end 
of this year. The Board has been good 
enough to indicate that they wish to 
appoint me President, an honour which 1 
greatly appreciate, and that I should be 
available in a consultative capacity. 

The Board propose to appoint as my 
successor Mr. K. W. C. Grand. He was 
appointed a director in 1962 and Vice- 
Chairman in 1966. He has given me most 
helpful and valuable support, and I am 
certain that the Affairs of the company 
will be in fully competent hands and that 
he will have your good will and best 
wishes. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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This notice is under no circumstances to be construed us an offering of these securities for sale or as a solicitation 
of offers to buy any of these securities, but appears solely for purposes of information. 


NEW ISSUE 


September 18,1968 


$250,000,000 

International Bank for Reconstruction 

and Development 

Twenty-Six Year Bonds of 1968, Due October 1,1994 

Interest Rate 6% % 

Price 99.2 5% 

Plus accrued interest from October 1 , 1968 . 


The First Boston Corporation 


Morgan Stanley & Co. 


First National City Bank Morgan Guaranty Trust Company The Chase Manhattan Bank, N.A. 
New ¥#rk of New York 

Bankers Trust Company The First National Bank Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

of Chicago 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company Bank of America 

N. T. * S. A. 

The Northern Trust Company Continental Illinois National Bank 

and Trust Company of Chicago 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank Mellon National Bank and Trust Company 

Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 


Discount Corporation of New York 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Drexel Harriman Ripley 

Incorporated 


Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. Glore Forgan,Wm. R. Staats Inc. Goldman, Sachs & Co. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. Hornblower &Weeks-Hemphill, Noyes Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Incorporated 


Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 

a f 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

Incorporated 

Salomon Brothers & Hutzler Smith, Barney & Co. Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 

Incorporated 


Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
Paine,Webber, Jackson & Curtis 


Wertheim & Co. 


White, Weld & Co. 


Dean Witter & Co. 

Incorporated 


Paribas Corporation 
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THE STEEL GROUP 
LIMITED 


SEGOND HALF TRADING IMPROVEMENT 
CONTINUES INTO 'CURRENT YEAR 

MR. A. Q. HOWE’S REVIEW 


The 31st annual general meeting 
of The Steel Group Limited was 
held on September 20th at Sunder¬ 
land, Mr. A. G. Howe, T.D., 
F.C.A. (Chairman and Managing 
Director) presiding. 

The following are extracts from 
his circulated review :— 

The trading operations of the 
Group in the second half of its 
last financial year, which ended 
on 31st March, 1968, resulted in 
a profit before provision for taxa¬ 
tion of £669,317. This compares 
with a profit of £448,456 earned 
in the same period of the previous 
year and £220,450 in the first half 


At £582,883 the charge for 
United Kingdom and foreign taxa¬ 
tion in the year is disproportion- 
ately high. This arises principally 
as a result of the joss' incurred 
by Coles Krane G.m.b.H. and (he 
excess above normal in the year 
should be recouped when profits 
are made by .that company in the 
future. Subsequent years should 
therefore benefit by a reduced 
impost. ■ 


Review of Activities 

The profit earned by the 
BRITISH CRANE & EXCA- 


still overshadowed by the economic 
and political -conditions in ,>thci 
country. 

In Western Germany COLES 
KRANE G.m.b.H. bxperiencccl its 
most difficult year , since its incor¬ 
poration.in 1954 and » s * result 
suffered a loss of £188,186. 
Measures taken by the German 
Government to improve the coun¬ 
try’s economy^ were not reflected 
in the Handling Plartt industry. 

Approximately one third of last 
yt^r’s deficit was attributable to 
development expenditure which 
should benefit future trading. The 
Gompany has not yet returned to 
profitable operations. Its failure 
to do so has aifected both the 
earnings 'of the Group as a whole 
and its overall taxation liability 
for the year of account, as 
explained* in my earlier note. 

Steps have been taken to restore 
its position as a significant con¬ 
tributor to Group profits but suc¬ 
cess * n doing so is dependent upon 
the state of the economy, of 
Western Germany and particularly 
an -improvement in the Handling 


ajuston * Foundry co. 

jUMifrtfr Waded at a ^profit of 
£38,898; and currently it is operat¬ 
ing at a comparable level, with 
improving prospects. 

STEELS ENGINEERING IN¬ 
STALLATIONS LIMITED earn¬ 
ed a profit of £78,781. Its current 
trading results are slightly lower 
and future prospects less encour¬ 
aging than last year. 

As parent company THE 
STEEL GROUP LIMITED 
earned a net surplus of £201,587. 


The Current Year 
During the first three months 
of the current financial year the 
Group traded at a rate of profit 
similar to that which it achieved 
during the second half of last 
year. Generally its situation is 
more favourable than 1 was able 
to report in my last Annual Review* 
and Interim Statement. The main¬ 
tenance of earnings at this rate 
during the remainder of the year 
will be dependent upon continuing 
confidence in the future economies 


of the year of account. It repre¬ 
sents a substantial improvement on 
the situation in both of those 
periods. 

For the whole financial year the 
profit before taxation amounted to 
£889,767 in comparison with 
£1,208,811 which Was earned in 
the previous year. 

Generally the result is as fore- 


VATOR CORPORATION 

LIMITED, the Group’s largest 
subsidiary, amounted to £405,464. 

Having commenced the year with 
a severely restricted order book 
it continued to experience difficult 
conditions for the first six months. 
During that time further adjust¬ 
ments were made in its comple¬ 
ment of employees tb permit more 


Plant industry there. The container 
handling equipment developed by 
this subsidiary went successfully 
into operation in Hamburg Port 
and further business in other areas 
is in course of negotiation. 

CRANE & EXCAVATOR 
COMPANY (PTY) LIMITED in 
South Africa, still in its develop¬ 
ment stages, again 1 just failed to 


of the United Kingdom and other 
countries and consequently the 
availability of demand at a level 
comparable with that experienced 
in recent months. At the moifient 
there is no reason to doubt that 
the demand will be maintained. 

‘ The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


shadowed in my last Annual economical operations and these, 


break even by £741. The new 


Review. The improvement in the 
second half of the year was largely 
due to an increase in the inflow 
of orders to its factories in the 
United Kingdom, coupled with the 
economies in manufacturing and 
administrative costs which were 
made earlier to counteract the 
reduction in the amount of busi¬ 
ness then available , and which 
became fully effective during the 
year. 

Dividend and Taxatioq 
In view of the increase in earn¬ 
ings during the second half of the 
year your Directors recommend 
that a Final Dividend of ip% 
should be paid on the Ordinary 
Share Capital making, together 
with the Interim Dividend of 5% 
which was paid on February 28, 
1968, a total of 15% for the year. 
This compares with a distribution 
of 20% for the year 1968/67 and 
is not wholly covered by net earr¬ 
ings. Part will therefore be paid 
out of accumulated Reserves. Your 
Directors are of the opinion that 
this actibri is justified" by the 
liquidity of the Group on normal 
business account, its current trad¬ 
ing position ! and future prospects. 
In their vleW the cyclical trading 
condition* which historically have 
beset companies operating in the 
capital gobds market warrant a 
measure of dividend equalisation 
or near equalisation and that yekrs 
of high profitability must support 
those of ldWCr achievemertk 'should , 
they ocfciir. ' *' " >t ' ;1 4 


together with the increase in the 
volume of business which was ob¬ 
tained, Subsequently improved its 
trading circumstances and in con¬ 
sequence its profitability. 

The increase in business from 
both the United Kingdom and 
overseas markets arose partly as 
a result of product innovation and 
development, which continues, and 
is now coupled with a programme 
of rationalisation designed to 
reduce existing and combat rising 
.manufacturing costs and prices. 

The Company continues to 
occupy a leading position in that 
section of * the Handling Plant 
Manufacturing Industry of which 
it forms part. During the year 
it obtained- an increase in the pro¬ 
portion of the total business avail¬ 
able iq comparison with its com¬ 
petitors. At the present time it 
is trading satisfactorily. 

. COLES CRANES LIMITED In 
Australia, earned a profit of 
£129,786. Trading conditions' there 
remained much die saipe as in 
the year 1966/6.7—At ‘ buoyant 
economy coupled with severe* com¬ 
petition in the industry, to results 
may be coj^id^red satisfactory and 
should be maintained. 

COLES CRANES OF INDIA 
LIMITED made a profit of 
£250,025 which also represented 
a satisfactory, return ,and of j^tich 
51 % accrues (o the Group. Current 
l trading and short term prospects 
m good—long temt prospects are 


selling organisation has now been 
established and it is anticipated 
nthat the Company's trading will 
be profitable this year. 

Following the decision to which 
I referred in my last Annual 
■ Review the Pressure Vessel, Heat 
Exchanger and Projects Depart¬ 
ments of STEEL$. PROCESS 
PLANTS LIMITED have been 
closed down. This subsidiary, in¬ 
curred a much reduced loss of 
£17,103 compared with its loss 
of £86,625 in the previous year. 
During the course of the current 
financial year its continuing Pipe 
Fabrication Department will be 
amalgamated with the business of 
Steels Engineering Installations 
Limited in ordtr to secure further 
economies in’operation. 

The action taken to improve . 
the trading position of ARCHI¬ 
BALD LOW & SONS LIMITED 
achieved a reversal of the losses 
which it had experienced over a 
number of years and a profit of 
£7,000 was earned. At the present 
time it is still trading profitably 
and should .continue to do so. 

* The small subsidiary in France, ! 
STEEL ET CIE S.A., had a less 
successful year, earning a profit 
Of £6,200. Recently its activities 
have tended td^tjltferg#the 
* purpose for which it. was* estab¬ 
lished and since the end of the 
year an qpPdlt'mtity occurred to 
dispose of 4 majority ;ot the 
Group’s homing'm it on . satis- 
factory tenotand this was done. 


THE ATTOCK 
OIL COMPANY 

The 56th annual general meeting 
of The Attock Oil Company 
Limited ,w*as held on September 
18th in London, Mr C. H. Elliott 
(the Chairman) presiding.. 

The following is an extract from 
his circulated statement:— 

Production of Crude Oil from all 
Fields in 1967 wR* 2,739,762 
Barrels compared with 2,756,702 
Barrels in 1966. In accordance 
with the Dhufian Unit Develop¬ 
ment Scheme, the Subsidiary Com¬ 
pany, Pakistan Oilfields Ltd., was 
allocated 396,076 Barrels in 1967 
against, 390,939 Barrels in 1966. 

Production in 1967 was main¬ 
tained but declining pressures, in 
the older Fields are making it 
difficult fully to maintain produc¬ 
tion at the 1967 level. 

Refinery throughput for the year 
was 3,149,431 Barrels . against 
3,211,443 Barrels last year. Of 
this throughput, 436,971 Barrels 
were on account of Pakistan Petro¬ 
leum Limited, and 391,881 Barrels 
were'on account of Pakistan Oil¬ 
fields Limited. , 

Prospects:— Provided there are 
no unforeseen circumstances I 
would expect the trading results lor 
1968 to be not less than those 
now before you. The longer term 
future, of the Company * must 
depend on success of the subsidiary 
Pakistan Oilfields Ltd., in the 
search for further oil reserves.* > 
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L. HAMMOND & CO. 

(LLOYD S AND GENERAL INSURANCE BROKERS) 

SATISFACTORY OUTLOOK 

The 54th Annual General Meeting of L Hammond A Co. (Holdihgs) 
Limited was held on September 23rd in Loridoo, Mr. Gordon Biggs, 
the Chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated statement: 


The Group reorganisation, in¬ 
cluding the establishment of a 
Holding Company, became oper¬ 
ative on January 1st last and 
accounts for the changes in the 
Company's Balance Sheet com¬ 
pared with last year. I am sure 
that the reorganisation will 
improve and strengthen the 
manageqient of the Group. 

The increase in the pre-tax 
profits has been due not only to 
the expansion of the business 
and the higher rates of premium 
following the adverse experience 
of the insurance market over the 
ast few years, but also to the 
enefit arising from devaluation 
in November 1967. Business for 
the current year is progressing 
satisfactorily and future profits 
should be enhanced by further 
economies in the form of in¬ 
creased integration within the 
Group and the more effective and 
wider use of our computer. 

As the holding and main oper¬ 
ating companies had not been in 
operation under their present 
directors for.a full calendar year, 
it has been deemed desirable to 
restrict the distribution of the 
Profit Commission due to the 


directors of these companies, the 
resultant difference being re¬ 
flected in the Group profit. 

The analysis of Group income 
shown in the Profit and Loss 
Account shows the relative 
amounts from brokerage and 
underwriting. The latter consists 
in psrt of fixed annual fees from 
syndicates and in part of profit 
commissions which vary in rela¬ 
tion to the underwriting experi¬ 
ence. The profit commissions 
brought into this year's accounts, 
based on the 1965 underwriting 
account, amount to £42,696; in 
addition the net profit before tax 
of our subsidiary insurance com¬ 
panies was £29,693. We are 
hoping that further development 
and a return to normal profit¬ 


ability ' in our Syndicates wilt 
increase 1hia> contribution to th* 
Group profits. We also have in 
mind the possibility Which may 
be offered by improvement in 
premium levels to widen the 
scope of the underwriting of our 
Insurance Company which 
hitherto have bean accepting a 
very limited socourtt. It will be 
necessary for this purpose to 
issue the remaining 250,000 
shares of £1 each of The Univer¬ 
sal Insurance Company Limited, 
for which there are adequate 
funds within the Group. 

It is regretted that the Treasury 
could not approve the increase in 
the total dividend, indicated at 
the, time of the Capitalisation 
issue last March, and we are 
therefore restricted to a maximum 
uplift of 3i per cent on the total 
dividend of the previous year. 

A large proportion of our 
brokerage earnings comes from 
overseas. This reflects our con¬ 
tribution to the Country's in¬ 
visible earnings and it is sad to 
have to record that we have been 
penalised this year by S.E.T. of 
£27,320. 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Year ended 

Group Profit 


Group Profit 

Ordinary • 

31st March 

before tax 

Tex 

after tax 

Dividend. 


C 

£ 

£ 

% 

1963 

341.825 

147.143 

194.682 

13 i 

1964 

400.487 

196,176 

204.311 

14| 

1965 

426,149 

200.717 

225.432 

144 

1966 

494,169 

206,443 

288.716 

14| 

1967 

525.385 

264,227 

371.158 

16 

1968 

629.768 

210.159 

419.609 

«* 


* Adjusted to give effect to scrip issues 


WEST CUMBERLAND 
SILK MILLS 


Extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, The 
Rt. Hon. Viscount EccJcs, P.C., 
K.C.V.O. 

For the year ended 31st March, 
1968, the group’s profit was 
£ 179,000 against £ 190,000 for the 
previous year. 

During the year the chronic dif¬ 
ficulty of absorbing rising costs 
became more acute and the com¬ 
pany has decided to expand into 
new markets. 


Exports, which rose in value 
from £193,000 to £230,000, 
showed losses in markets where 
initial expenses were heaviest. We 
make more profit per yard on home 
sales than on exports, but we are 
putting time and effort into export¬ 
ing in order to do our part in 
earning foreign exchange and in 
showing abroad high quality British 
goods. 


After satisfactory tests we have 
ordered a number of looms of a 
new design which are capable of 
substantially increasing our pro¬ 
duction. 

Your Company’s sales are 
broadly based on dress, furnishing, 
upholstery and flameproof fabrics. 
When the new looms arc in opera¬ 
tion these ranges will be extended 
fe^narketi not reached at present, 
^report was adopted and a 
dividend of 20 per cent 
(sAM'xpproved. 



CAMMELL LAIRD 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 

Interim statement 

The unaudited half yearly profits before taxation of the Cammell 
Laird Group of Companies were :— 


Cammell Laird and Co. 

(Shipbuilders and Engineers) 

Ltd. 

Cammell Laird (Ship- 
repairers) Limited 
North Western Line (Mersey) 

Ltd. 

The Patent Shaft Steel 
Works Ltd. 

Scottish Aviation Ltd. 

Cammell Laird (Anglesey) 

Ltd. . 

British Federal Welder and 
Machine Co. Ltd. 

(From October 1, 1967) 

Subtotal 

Interest and Dividends less 
administration costs 
Total 

The profits of the Shipbuilding and Shiprepairing Companies 
are affected to a large extent by the number of contracts completed 
in the period and as is apparent-from last year's figures the 
six months’ results of these Companies do not-necessarily give 
a reliable indication of the profits for the full year. Nevertheless, 
latest estimates Indicate that, subject to exceptional circumstances, 
the overall Group profits before taxation for 1968' Will be not 
less than £3 JOO.OOO. 

The Group net profits for 1968 after deduction of minority 
interests and taxation are expected to be not less than £2,000,006, 
The Interim Dividend has been declared at 4.43% less tax. 
and this will be paid on November 6, 1968. 

Last date for receiving transfers for payment Of dividend direct— 
September 30.1968. 

September 25, f&08. P. P. Hunter, iT.D;, Chairman . 


Six months to 

12 months 

30/6/68 

30/6/67 

to 

31/12/67 

£ 

£ 

£ 

583,000 

40,000 

852,000 

40,000 

(Loss) 

234.000 

(Loss) 

373,000 

(Loss) 

34,000 

31.000 

63,000 

408,000 

592,000 

1,067,000 

341,000 

203.000 

524.000 

33,000 

6,000 

47,000 

80,000 


558,000 

2,180,000 

10,MM 

13,000 

17,000 

01,030,000 

£571,000 

£2,197,000 




WM. CORY & SON, 
LIMITED 

• VISCOUNT LEATHERS’S 
STATEMENT 

Viscount Leathers, the Chairman 
of the Qompinfi ,presided on the 
19th September, , at the 72nd 
Annual General Meeting of Wm. 
Cory & Son, Limited held at Cory 
Buildings, Jftefichurch Street, 
London, E.C.3. 

The following is an extract from 
his statement circulated with the 
report and accounts: 

Coal sales have been maintained 
at the previous level, and the 
profitability increased. 

There was a gratifying increase 
in the tonnage of oil bunkers, 
despite the closure of the Suez 
Canal. 

On the inland oil side progress 
has been made in increasing the 
quantities of oil supplied and 
profits made. 

The gallonage^of oil products 
sold and delivered under our 
distribution agreement with Shell- 
Mex and B.P. Limited was over 
15% higher than in the previous 
year. 

Our maintenance service to 
domestic heating fuel customers 
also expanded significantly. 

The coastal tankers have had an 
improved year in the solvents and 
chemicals trades. 

R. & J. H. Rea which operates 
our ship tugs, had another profit¬ 
able year. An Irish company has 
been formed to provide the four 
powerful tugs built to take care of 
the 300,000 ton tankers which will 
be discharged at Bantry Bay. 

Coal has continued to be shipped 
from the United States to Europe. 
Because, of devaluation there has 
been some switch of coal from 
American to British sources. We 
arc having our fair share of this 
business. 

Our rough goods operations on 
the Thames will be confined, for 
the future, to the handling of 
house refuse, which has substan¬ 
tially increased in volume. 

Profits earned by Cory Tank 
Lighterage, carrying out oil 
lighterage on the Thames, Med¬ 
way, and Humber, have been 
satisfactory. 

, The J Mercantile Lighterage 
Company, handling general goods 
on the Thames, sustained heavy 
lopses from the unofficial and pro¬ 
longed London dock strike. 

Our production of aggregates 
from |and pits and South Coast 
dredging continued to show good 
result*. 

The shipbuilding yard of James 
W. Cook & Co. (Wivenhoe) again 
made an excellent return, t 

At the end of ..April we 
announced the successful con¬ 
clusion of negotiations for. a 
participation •; , in rioyenuarinc 
Limited, a young apd progressive 
company which is pignufacturing 
sidewall hovercraft. 
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COMPANY STATEMENTS 


DRAKE & GORHAM, 
SCULL 

(Electrical, Mechanical End Hydraulic Engineer!) 

CURRENT ORDER ROOK AT RECORD £45111. 


Hues 


The 67th Annual General Meet¬ 
ing of Drake & Gorham, Scull 
Limited was held on . September 
24 in London. 

The following is an extract irom 
the circulated statement of the 
Chairman, Mr. R. H. M. Drake : 

I am happy to report that the 
year's net profit before tax ,of 
£595 i°oo shows an improvement 
of over 10% on the previous year. 

This has been achieved in spite 
of the fact that it has been a 
difficult year for trading, particu¬ 
larly in the U.K. private sector. 
In overseas areas, also, trouble 
was experienced due to the war in 
the Middle East and, furthermore, 
work in Biafra, previously an 
important income producer, has for 
some time past been at a stand¬ 
still. Naturally the management 
has made strenuous efforts to in¬ 
crease our penetration of U.K. 
private sector markets and to 
replace our lost Biafran . income 
from alternative areas. These 
efforts will bear fruit in the future. 

The value of the Group’s order 
book carried into the current year 
is a record figure of £41,000,000, 
an increase of 14% over last year. 


Since the year end certain large 
overseas contracts have been 
received bringing the current value 
up to £45,000,000. It is con¬ 
sidered that this latter, figure is 
satisfactory both in quality and 
volumfe and that your Group should 
continue to move forward unless 
frustrated by unforeseen political 
actions. 

In his review of the activities 
of the Construction, Engineering, 
Electrical Manufacturing and Mer- 
chanting divisions, the Chairman 
referred to various acquisitions and 
developments during the year. He 
continued : 

The Future : The Board and 
higher management are actively 
pursuing opportunities throughout 
industry and commerce where our 
resources and specialist skills can 
most profitably be deployed. Given 
no unforeseen crises, in terms of 
extreme economic fluctuations, the 
imposition of further Government 
restrictions, or local wars, future 
growth targets before the Company 
can be viewed with confidence. 

The report was adopted and a 
dividend of 154% (15% last year) 
approved. 


^ ’ Issued' Capital—£ 1,258.994 

’’' ' ^ 12 mths. 12 mths. 

, ' ' ‘ , to to 

31.12.66 31.12.67 

Reserves . £612*923 £596*936 

Carry Forward ... . “ £86,865 £154,62! 

Group Profit before Taxation . £225*819 £66^gjgjo 

Taxation ... £116*127 £2 7*330 

Over-reserved and Overspill Relief . £28,995 £43**56 

Final Dividend ... 7% Nil vV 

In his circulated review, the Chairman, Mr. C. A. Meakin, 
reported that the reduction in pre-tax profit had been mainly 
caused by the severe decline in the average rubber sale price. 
Tea prices, however, had shown an increase over 1966. 

In dealing with Estate matters, Mr. Meakin made the following 
points : Agriculturally, the Estates are in good order and the annua] 
Replanting Programme of approximately 700 acres also continues. 

We are now turning our attention towards two new aspects. 
The first deals with the possibility of growing oil palms and the 
second with the manufacture of crumb rubber. We already have 
a few acres on our largest Estate, Nakiadeniya Group, which have 
been experimentally planted with oil palms under varying soil 
conditions and the latest information that wc have received is 
that growth is reasonable and comparable to that seen in Malaysia. 

Some time ago, the Rubber Research Institute of Ceylon 
loaned us a pilot plant for the manufacture of crumb rubber and 
a small quantity has been manufactured on Peenkandc Group, The 
advantage to the Company from the financial point of view will 
be that off grades only will be used for crumb rubber manufacture 
and so if the project is successful, it will mean an increase in the 
average of our selling prices. 



London Merchant Securities Limited 

Extracts from Chairman's Review and Accounts at 
4 31st March, 1968 

Favourable progress was achieved in most areas of 
the group's activities, but the generally improved, 
results have been affected severely by exceptional 
provisions made in respect of the whisky operation. 
Profits for the current year may be relied upon to 
show a dfablatic improvement and are expected to 
reach a new peak. 

The company emerges from a difficult year with 
increased financial strength and improved resources 
for the expansion of its activities. 


tsousd capital 
Total assets 
Capital reserve 
Net rental income 
Net industrial Income 
Net profit before taxation . 

Net profit after taxation. 

Attributable to parent company 
Groaa dividopd pr*poaod~-'H% (7-4%) 
Scrip issue proposed 


T 

9,000,000 

8t22U48 

0*800008 

822,040 

1,906,321 

( iaS$oo* 

1 l«r 12 


1967 

£ 

9,000,000 

63,816.460 

’SB 

ms 

875,800 


The futi report aadeccounts can be obtained, on 
' application to the Secretory at 33 Duka, Street, 
London, W1. . 


FOR LIBRARIES 



ON MICROFILM 

A complete record of Tho Economic? on microfilm hoe for tome lime been 
available, year by year, from Januaiy 1906 onward*. 

Now the oomplete ceriea, from the first Issue in September1843 to the end of 
1954, connecting with the current aerie*, ie available. It eneblea libraries to 
have a complete fjle in convenient compart, instead of the bound volumes, 
which take up a great deal of shelf apiece end efe largely unobtainable. 

The Economist is a matchless record of feet and opinion, essentia! for 
research in the economic and political history of the last 124 years. 

The complete eat from 1S43 to 1954 ordered at one time coats €750.0.0 
(11.600), but particular periods are available as required and an exact 
quotation will be sent on request. Microfilms'from 1955 onwards coat on 
average. £10.0.0 ($24.00) per year. 

Enquiries and orders shouldhe Economist but to: 
Uniyerelty Microfilms ltd., 

St. 8ras0, Fonts, HioklgghomoMre 


University Micrefilme, 

900 Marth Saab Hoed. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 49109. U.S.A. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


International 
Buying Office 
Assistant 
Metals Buyer 


■ IRELLI 

Pirelli Limited invite applications tor 
the post of Assistant Metals Buyer 
in their International Buying Office 
in London. 

This is an unusual and Intereating 
job concerned with the day-to-day 
servicing of copper contracts for the 
cable companies within the Pirelli 
organisation world uflde and with the 
buying of other non-ferrous metals. 
Candidates —* in their middle 
twenties — should be educated to 
'A' level standard as a minimum 
and have had relevant commercial 
experience. 

For an applleatiort form please write 
to: C. T. hitching, Personnel 1 
Manager, Pirelli Ltd., 

343 Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 



AGRICULTURAL ECONOMISTS 

Department of Agriculture end Fisheries for Scotland 

At least 1 unestablished post for a man or woman in Edinburgh for either 
(aj an AGRICULTURAL ECONOMIST or <b) an ASSISTANT AGRICULTURAL 
ECONOMIST, to investigate economic aspects of policy and development, 
including studies of agricultural and horticultural support, agricultural 
marketing, agricultural statistics, and buainass management in agriculture 
and horticulture. 

Candidates must be at least 26 years of age for (a) and at least 20 and 
nernSally under 26 for (b). 

QUALIFICATIONS : First or second class honours degree (or postgraduate 
degree) in economics, agricultural economics, or a closely related subject. 
FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply for, (b). For (a) at least three years' 
appropriate postgraduate experience required. 

SALARY: Present salary (a) £1,86S-£2.306; (b) £99W1.684 will be 
revised from 1.1.69 to (a) £1,926—£2,372 ; (b) £1,020—£1,740. Starting 
salary may be above minimum. 


WRITE to Secretary, Department of Agriculture and Fifbetfes for Suetland. 
Room 172, St. Andrew's Hopes, Edinburgh, 1. fonappUdgtlbn form,, quoting 
E/PSB/2/11/1-6.’Closing data October 11, 1948. . ' t 





[Ml 1 ] L 




This appointment toiR Interest a graduate f in, a numerals discerns, 
who haa tha potent if I to earn f4,000-plus within ■ law./year*. Ha 
will act as an dneiyst and advisor to top-IOvel management aqd tpill 
bs concerned 11 with tha ‘developirtaht' of alternative Operating 
etretegies, governed by economic criteria, over the entire span of 
activity of a growth division, in a large public company, which 
operates in modern technology and with modern means of decision- 
making. A broad understanding of decision techniques is mors 
important than deep specialisation: but format training end 
experience in a practical business development context of capital 
appraisal, O.R. statistics or a similar diecipline, is essential. 
Starting salary around £3,000. Location : West Midlands^ 

Aek M8L to send you,' without obligation, specially prepared 
Information about this appointment. (Rsf: S.82F) Every inquiry 
will bo frosted as confidential. Write or telephone at any time. 


INFORMATION CENTRE 

17 Stratton Street, London W1. 
Telephone: 01-499 7131.,, , ‘ 


University of New England 

ARMIDALI, HEW SOOTH WALES • 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 
Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited tv the above- 
mentioned poeltioni. The appointees will 
be required to aastat in the.teaching of 
undergraduate and postgraduate students 
and will ‘be expected to undertake research 
In their own fields of Interest. .Though no 
special qualifications in any particular 
area, of Economics Is specified, ability to 
teach both elementary and more advanced 
courses In Mathematical Economics -would 
be an advantage, oversea# applicants for 
a lectureship should indicate whether they 
seek a permanent or a short-term 
appointment. 

Commencing salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience 
within the ranges : 

Senior Lecturer—$A7,800 x 8A230— 

IA8.7M- 

Lecturer—IAB.400 x 8A270—8A7.020 x 

8A280—8A7,300. 

Other conditions include provision for 

superannuation, study leave and assistance 
in buying or building a home. Study leave. 
travel grants are available and credit 
may be granted for existing study leave 
entitlement. A contribution of up to 
8 A800 will be made towards a short term 
lecturer's return travel expenses after 
three years’ service. 

Further pertiqulars and Information as 
to themsteod oF application are available 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Univeralties (Branch Office Marlborough 
House, Pall Mall, London, s\Vl. 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on October 31, 19(8. 


University of Gape Town 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited' for a post of 
Lecturer In the Department of Economics 
from January 1, 1969, or as eoon sa 
convenient thereafter. 

Appointment will be made on the salary 
scale 113,600 x Rl50-R4.700-R4.900 per 
annum (Rl»>ll/7d. stg. approx.). 

The Starting 1 Salary within the scale 
wiu <|epend on quattftoatloiuand 

The department conducts courses in 
economies and economic history Appli¬ 
cations will bs considered from candidates 
qualified in any branch of the subject but 
qualifications for taking part in the 
teaching of economic history will constitute 
a special recommendation. 

B "“* 1 

experience, research interasta and 


e the Matties of two. 
talvaraMj may consult. 


nr 


tlon should 
.Association 

HE 

memoranda 
18 of sendee 
fniiitiaiHH Htawiw FK lwissat on amoin 1 
immSSifinBoKi worrof 
the Department should wo obtained) not 
la tar than Oofober JI. 1988. A third popy 
heatlhn with a recent phbto- 

8 direct 


The University memos the right to 


For further 
announcements see 
pages 6 and 89 to 91 


University of Malaya 
; a d « t £^ nom, ° 6 and 
Chair in Accounting 
Chair in Analytical Economics 

ySSSS\rSST M,0f *• * bov - 

There are no Departments in tee 
Faculty and the programme: of teaching is 
organised on aq integrated basis among 

Economics Division. Business Adnuntatratlon 
Division. Public Administration Division. 
RursTDevelopment Division and Statistics 
Division. 

Tht Professor of Accounting will bs 
expected to organise courses 
. iTBriaiBf ibumaIIaIiii in Aim 
wsTasottSfiwwVm select accounting 
eouraes as optional subjects in sll three 
years of the undergraduate programme 
The candidate will be expected to dev 
favourable relations with professional 
accounting bodies in Malaysia. Post 
graduate training programmes are 
contemplated. Opportunities for research 
are substantial. Considerable attention haa 
c — given to the .building up of local 

_sludlai for. teschlha programme 

Candidates must havi rteogniaed 
professional qualifications In accounting 
and appropriate academic qualifications 
such as xLCom. or BBc. Boon. Not 1 
than ten years of professional or teaching 
gxpeilence would be an added advantage. 

The ProfesaoT of Analytical Economics 
wlU be snooted to organise courses in the 
field of Micro-Economics at intermediate 
and advanced levels. Candidates should 
have high academic quallflCSRons and wide 

Candidate* wouff ^5^cte7?o^iave a 

do .research in this field. They would also 
be expected to have at lesst Un years of 

.aoBOhim 1 “ 

advantage. 

EMOLUMENTS: (Approximate sterling 
squlyslents at current exchange rates) 

ir * (a) smart: There is a range of basic 


Gj»*Qu55ficstKn![and ’ 

SlS. f3?ava, *4.376, tltf* per’ annum. 
In addition the following allowances are 
PBOr *(b) Variable Allowance: Minimum 

sLsrsss 

*fl^r%dnoeinent AUaouym (If 
awarded), varies up to EUM per 

amountwSnK^ 

pgr annum toll be,charged. 


jsta vasEsewssbm 


:>%. M- 
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APPOINTMENTS 


A 

DIRECTOR 

FOR 

BRIMEC 

British * 
Mschanlcal Engineering 
Confederation 


The success of this new central 
organisation to. represent the 
whole mechanical engineering 
industry will be substantially 
determined by the calibre of its 
first Director. 

Candidates should have opera¬ 
ting experience in the mechani¬ 
cal engineering industry and 
be capable of representing the 
industry effectively at Govern¬ 
ment level both in the U.K. and 
overseas. 

Based in London the Director 
will be expected to build up a 
small but experienced staff. 


The yardsticks of success will 
be the recognition accorded 
to the Confederation as repre¬ 
senting the industry and the 
contribution to the industry's 
profitability which, the Confed¬ 
eration makes. 

The appointment will carry ap¬ 
propriate remuneration related 
to experience. 

Please apply In writing mark¬ 
ing your reply Strictly Con¬ 
fidential to: The President, 
BRIMEC,. 8 Leicester Street, 
London, W.C.2. 


ACCOUNTANTS 

Gulf Oil Corporation—Eastern Hemisphere 
requires additional QUALIFIED ACCOUNT* 
ANTS in three categories—qualified, 
and With approximately 2 years' and 4 • 
years' post-qualification commercial 
experience respectively. 

Gulf is one of the largest energy based 
organizations in the world. The Eastern 
Hemisphere headquarters in London is the 
policy and advisory centre for all interests 
in the area—Producing, Transporting, 
Refining, Marketing, etc. 

We are particularly interested in qualified 
accountants in their early 20‘s to early 30's 
willing to accept the challenge of testing 
operational assignments in British com¬ 
panies as a preliminary to staff assign¬ 
ments at the London headquarters or 
progressive operating appointments. 

Please send brief r6sum6 in first instance 
to: 

Manager, Organization Si Personnel Dept., 

Gulf Oil Company-Eastern Hemisphere 

Gulf House, 2, Port man St., London, W.l. 


[Gulf) 


OULF IS OIL 



For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 88 to 91 


University of Auckland 
New Zealand 

Department of Economics 

The University Invites immediate 
applications for permanent positions m 
the Department of Economics from late 
1068 or early 1060. Same temporary 
appointments may be available. 

Vacancies are for ASSOCIATE- 
PROFESSORS at 6N26.200 p.a. 
LECTURERS and SENIOR LECTURERS 
within the range of 6NZ3.Q00 x tNZaoo- 
INZ6.400 p.a. according to qualifications 
amf experience. (Note: $Nal=SAl ; 
IUS120; Stg. 0/4d.). 

For thoae appointed to permanent 
positions, generous provision is made for 
fares and removal expenses and for 
return fares on an approved basts after 
five years' service. For temporary 
appointments, approved return fares may 
be psld. There is also a good super¬ 
annuation scheme, which can be linked 
with PB8U rights, and a scheme 
for a subsidised study leave. 

Speoial qualifications in Managerial 
Economics, Econometrics, Macro-economics, 
Economic History or Aslan Economics 
would be an advantage, but there are 
also vacancies for general economists. , 
Candidates may be of any nationality but 
must have a fluent and efficient command 
of English. 

The University is the largest In New 
Zealand with a roll in 1861 of 7.562 
students, an increase of 14 per esnt over 
1067. The Department of Economics has 
a roll of 592 students, an increase of 
32 per cent over 1067. Teaching loads 
in the Department are adjusted so as to 
allow reasonable time lor research and 
computational facilities. 


IrSS'tS ?- 1 


v be obtained 
the Heed 


iiverslty of Audtia 
and. Mew Zealand 


STATISTICIAN 

for 



at Head Office 


ROM 


INSURANCE 


The successful candidate should have a good Honours degree in Mathematics with post¬ 
graduate qualification in statistics and ideally should have had 5 years’ business experience 
in operational research or statistical work and have successfully used sampling techniques 
and simulation. 

The work will involve collaboration with the Organisation Research Team, making 
expertise available to Departmental Managers: access to IBM 360/30 and IBM 360/50. 

Initial salary around £3,000. 

The Company visualises the position as permanent and carrying full range of Stitff 
Benefits including Company assisted house purchase scheme. 

Those interested should write in confidence giving details of experience^ qualifications, 
domestic circumstances and age, together with the career they are seeking, to the 
Staff Manager:— 

J. I. H. Meier, 

ROYAL INSURANCE, 

Liverpool, 

marking the envelope “ Personal and Confidential.** 
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APPOINTMENTS 



We need an economist to set up and run a small section 
at the centre of our Marketing and Sales Division to 
advise on economic factors affecting the market for 
Cars and Commercial vehicles throughout the world. 

He must have the background and authority to develop 
a service in economic forecasting which will be vital in 
the future of this rapidly developing Company. 

P/ease apply to: 

Personnel Manager, Marketing and Sales, 

ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED, 

Gulf House, 2, Portman Street, London W1A 2DF. 


& 


ROOTES 

M0T0R8 LIMITED 


For further announcements 
see pages 
5, Si to 91 


Please send postcard for application form 
to Manager (PE A/13B/PC), Department 
of Employment and Productivity. 
Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farrlngdon Street, 

London. EC4. Closing date for completed 
I forms October 8. 1068. 


University of East Africa 

Makerere University College— 
Uganda 

Applications are Invited for Readership 
in Statistics. Appointee will be expected to 
develop and co-ordinate the teaching 
of statistics and the use of statistics In 
1 research projects. Teaching and 
research experience is expected of 
candidates. Salary scale: £U2,640- 
£112,825 p a. <£U1=£1 3s. 4d. sterling) 

Salary supplemented In appropriate 
cases in range £486-£49fi p.a (sterling) 
unde*- British Expatriates Supplementation 
Scheme. Family passages: FSSU; 
biennial overseas leave. Detailed 
applications (6 copies) naming 3 referees 
by November 4. 1968, to Inter-Universitv 
Council. 33 Bedford Place. London. WCl. 
from whom particulars may be obtained. 


University of Auckland 

NEW ZEALAND 

Second Chair in Geography 

The Council invites applications for this 
newly-established Chair. 

Applications are Invited in all branches 
of Geography, but candidates would be 
especially welcome with qualifications, 
experience and research interest* In 
mathematical and statistical procedures as 
applied to geography, with special interests 
preferably In cultural geography. Experience 
In the theoretical aspects of urban 
geography and the geography of transport 
is particularly desirable, but the application 
of quantitative methods to other aspects 
of cultural geography or to physical 
geography Is not excluded. 

SALARY: The basic professorial salary is 
NZ67.200 p.a. but It is within the power 
of the Council to make appointments at 
NZI7.800 p.a., and NZ68.600 P.a.. having 
regard to the qualifications of the 
candidates concerned. In the case of new 
members of stall coming from overseas, the 
current practice is to pay salaries from 
an approved departure date. 

Travel and other removal expenses are 
allowed within specified limits. Upon the 
completion of five years’ satisfactory service, 
return fares on an approved basis to 
country of origin may be granted to the 
person appointed and his dependent Wife 
and children, provided that such fares are 
not being met from spme other source. 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application. FSSU 
arrangements, etc. may be obtained from 
the Secretary-Genera), Association of 
Commonwealth Universities (Branch Office). 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall. London. 
SW1. 

Applications close In New Zealand and 
London on October 31, 19t3. 


University of Sydney 

Chair of Economics 

Applications are Invited for an additional 
Chair of Economics. The other Chairs of 
Economics are at present held by Professor 
8. J. Butlin and Profesaor W. P. Hogan. 

8alary will be at the rate of IA12.000 
per annum. 

There Is retirement provision under 
either the Sydney University Professorial 
Superannuation Scheme or the New South 
Wales State Superannuation 8cheme. Under 
the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, In 
cases approved by the University and its 
Bankers, the Professor may be assisted by 
loans to purchase a house. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 

Committee of London 
Clearing Bankers 

NOTICE Is Hereby given that the maximum 
rate of Interest allowed bv the 
under-mentioned London Clearing Banks 
on deposits which must be lodged for 
a minimum period of seven days and 
be subject to a minimum notice of 
withdrawal of seven days win be 
FIVE per cent per annum until further 
notice 

BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
dwtrjct'bank meted 

limited 

WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
WILLIAMS PEAOO)f B BANK LIMITED 

„ L M MEARfl 
_ . . Deputy Secretary 

September 10, 10M 


For further 
announcements 
see pages 5, 
88 to 90 


PROPERTY 


The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Railway 
Company 

Four Per Cent 100-Year 
Adjustment Bonds 

t Notice is hereby given that, the 
Board of Director* has declared 
out mi payable at the office of 

'¥ffirUBSR t , & 

sJsr&h( <4 aiurE 

sa rai 

10681 

Interest due November l 19$B 
will be peld as follows On each 

on each STAMPER} coupon bond 
UPON presentation add surrender of 
coupon No 144 The transfer books 
of the l mistered bonds (without 
coupons) will close at the c’oae of 
business October 18 1968 and will 
remain closed until close of business 
November l 1968 

O b WASKO 
Assistant Treasurer 
New York NY September 3 1968 


ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 

N M ROTHSCHILD A SONS announce that the Board of Directois und the 
Management of Royal Dutch Petroleum Company have decided to declaie an 
interim dividend for the vear 1968 of N fla 3 38 per abate 
A ON THE BEARER SHARES 

This Interim dividend will be payable against surrender of Coupon No 140 
on or after 3rd October 1968 at the office of N M Rothschild It Sons 
New Cburt St Swlthln s Lane London E C 4 on business days Saturdays 
excepted between the hour* of 11 a m and 2pm 

Payment will be made in sterling at the buying rate of exchange current 
in Amsterdam at 2 pm on 28th September 1968. In the case of coupons 
presented on or before that date or on the day of presentation In the case 
of coupons presented subsequently In view of the tact that Netherlands floi In 
funds are being provided by the Company for payment of this dividend the 
usual foreign exchange commission will be deducted from the sterling proceeds 

Coupons must be accompanied bv a presentation form copies of which 
can be obtained from N M Rothschild It Sons and the face of each coupon 
must bear the stamp or other Indication showing the name of the presenter 
Lists OF the defUitUPe numbers « t the there warrants from which the coupons 
have been detaches need not be provided with the presentation form 
Coqpons must be left for an appropriate period for examination and must 
be handed in personally Coupons cannot be paid through ths post 

In the caie of shareholders not resident within the Scheduled Territorial 
the paying agent may, at the reqiast of the Authuriwd Depositary presenting 
the coupons pay tne dividend in a different currency Information in this 
respect will be supplied by the paying agent upon request 

From ths gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax of 28 per cent Is 

to be deducted, except where coupons are presented on behalf of residents of 

Sweden ana France and the appropriate declaration form 92 ZWE or Model 

Netherlands dividend tax at the reduced late of 18 per cent will be 

deducted where coupons #re presented 

<e) bsJjn^JU^Aprll, I960 end United Kingdom income tax has also been 

(b) bn or after 4th April 1069 on behalf of residents of the United 
Kingdom not felling within Section 132 Subsection (2) (a) of the 
jneome Tax Act 1082 provided they lodge, the ..declaration, form 
No 02 V K, duly completed by the competent U K inspector of 
Taxes or 

(c) on behalf of resident* of the United States of tmerlca Canada 
Denmark Finland Netherlands Antilles Not wav Surinam oi Western 
Germany provided they lodge the declaration form No 92 V b 
No 92 CAN No 93 DEN No 02 FIN No M HA, Ho 02 NW 
No 92 8UR or No 92 D respectively 

Where appropriate the usual affidavit certifying non-residence in the United 
Kingdom will also be required If payment is to be made without deduction of 
United Kingdom Income tax 

ft percent ^feSerSXdi 1 Dividend 

ausntsL *&r% ag-ft 

sssgsxs ssTotT & tf mssui t/lA&fUSEXi&s 


Standard Rate of Ss 3d in the C. represents a provisional allowancs of credlt at 
ths rate erf 3s in the £ The final rale of credit allowable to a particular bearer 
depends on the nearer i personal rote of tax computed In accordance with the 

JLEAVS && KiLftfte 

dividend for United Kingdom Income Tax purpesas 

■ 0N «* *W9K6«»aP , '~ m 

SECTION OF THE AMSTERDAM REGISTER 

ZMA sfajnMJttPELSX ?®T& n «M£: rr ‘ “ 

aRfRablMCSKBiVOKHUtf 

convention 

NEW COURT, ST SWXTHIITS LANE. LONDON EC 4 


PROFESSIONAL OFFICES 

II LET 

Wetback Street W.1 
MO ,q ft —1ft (oar «0/- p • * 

Chancery Lark, W.C2 

630 sq ft —1st floor 32/6 p a f 
540 sq ft —4th floor 27/1 p s f 
790 sq ft —1 st floor 32/6 p « f 

Norfolk Street, W.C.2 

700 sq ft —3rd flopr 46/* p s f 
(inclusive of services—lift centre I 
heating etc ) 

North Atidley Street, W1 

1 500 sq ft —1st floor 40/ p s f 
1 100 sq ft —2/3rd floor 37/ p s f 


Agents 

Keith Cardate Groves & Co, 

43 North Audley Street, W1 
01-629 6604 


EDUCATION ft COURSES 


Home Study Tuition 
B.So (Boon.) LL.B. 

and other external degrees or the U»lveislt\ 
of London Alto Accountancy Septetaivshlp 
Law. Costing Banking Insurance 
Maiketlng OCfc ana many (non exam ) 
courses in business subjects Including the 
Stockbroker and Stockjobbeis touisr 
Write toduv foi detail* or idtice sntim. 
subjects in which Intelested to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept 092) St Albans 
nr call at 30 Uuec>n Victoria Stieet 
Londou EC4 Tel 91 248 6874 
(Founded 1910 ) 


Business & personal 


Range far & 
wide with 
books 

from 


AS A MATTER OF COURSE 
Trlcker s employ the most skilled 
craftsmen to make some of the most 
soufht<%fter shoes In the wot Id bench 
made hand lasted from the finest 
leathers for supeib comfort and perfect 

#7 Jermpn Street SWt and 
20 Eldon Strut EL2 


Study at Home 

Successful tuition for O C F O and 
A (ail Hoards) London Univ 
BSc Icon BA BSc LL B also 
Diplomas Certificates Bat. Bankers 
Secretar al Statistical and othSi 
Professional Exams Prospectus Fiee from 
Wjndham Milllgau M BE MA 
Dipt CA 2 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <e*t ms 


look it it from your 
cufttomirt point of view. 
He wants to buy—you 
want to tall—don't lot the 





September 1988 

U i l* 1 


f9 tho groataat break-through in rapid language tuition tinea Maximilian 
Bartlti float originated hid aybtam In 1676 With 'naeaaaary aptltuda touay 
axacutivaa oan latm to apoak moat languagaa fluently In four wgoka 
Write, telephone or soil tor brochure and UlH fasts. 


^u*A«d..y Street London W 1 



SCHOOLS OF 
LANGUAGES 


01-413 7077 

321 Oxford Straat London W 1 
01-629 1216 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES __ 

S.T.U.T.I.S. 

(Founded 19li) 

Non profit-making — Registered under the Friendly 
Societies Act, 1896 — Subject t • the Trustee 
Investment Act 1961 — offers you 

100% tax-free 

dividends 
on your 

subscriptions 

PLUS generous Sickness Insurance 

Example : Class A: 5 guineas per week for 8 weeks 
minimum—longer periods according to length of 
membership—for only 10 guineas per annum. 

No other organisation can offer you such lavish 
benefits combined with so much safety. Post the 
coupon today for full details. 


To : S.T.U.T.l.S. Dept. D, 

Coventry House, South Place, London, E.C.2, 

Please send me free brochure telling me all about the unique 
STUTIS protection. 

Name *. 

Address . 


The 

Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely Effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can.be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly and enclosing a remittance, should . 
be sent, not to The Economist, but to— 

Easi bind Ci mi ted (Dept E) 

Eardley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
London, W8. f*ARk 0686 (3 lines) 

Copits of th« Index era evaHeble only from Tho fcOnonrist, 25 Si. James's St. f $W1. 


South 

Africa 

Britain’s 

natural trading partner 



All the 19 million people in South Africa are 
enjoying a rapidly rising standard of living... and they 
would like to buy British. 

They represent a big, vital market for British goods 
which should not be neglected. 

In 1967 South Africa bought British goods to the., 
value of £257 million. At the same time Britain's imports 
of South African sunshine foods and wines, raw materials 
and manufactured goods totalled £220 million - and 
more and more British people want these products. 

A two-way market like this adds up to one 
great, dynamic partnership... Important to 
everyone in Britain, everyone In South Africa... 
now and for tha future. 

What a wonderful friendship on which to 
build the future of thaaa two countries. 

Issued.by; The Minister (Commercial), ■ ' 

South AfrJcen Embassy, Trafalgar Square, London, Wi€i2. 
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EOF 


ADVICE TO INVESTORS 






gives your 

greatest security? 



Dow Jones Industrial Average 



Actual Growth mult of a six year Investment 
In Eurodollar Income Bonds 


Many investors place their. money on the stock market. 
Either directly, through brokers, or even through mutual 
funds. Maybe you are amongst them. If so, then your invest¬ 
ment will probably have followed olosely the pattern of the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average. At any given point In time, 
your holdings oould have been down^-down even on the value 
of your original investment. 

Add to this the ever present possibility that a major disaster 
could strike the stock market any day (the last crash was 
not so long ago.. .)* and you will agree that your future finan¬ 
cial security rests on a rather volatile base. 


Compare th i s position to what happens to a similar invest¬ 
ment placed" In Eurodollar Income Hoa ffi. From the right 
h ftn j nKa^rt, ynq will notcTa stead y, progressive growth un¬ 
affected by’ the Grom’s financial and poIRioal arises whic h so 
often regularity upset market prices. In fact, the growth,!! 
guaranteed—and this guarantee means you, the investor, can 
p lan Tor your future with confidence, security and a remark¬ 
able degree of certainty. 


How EOF guarantees Growth. 

Eurodollar Income Bonds are fixed interest bonds issued daily 
and maturing over six years. They offer investors planned 
capital appreciation based on the prime principle of maximum 
capital protection. Plus the certainty of a guaranteed 7%% 
income per year. This liberal sum is netto—i.e. no taxes, fees 
or other hidden expenses are deducted (a factor which you 
should always bear in mind when comparing other types of 
investments). 

In other words, by not offering unrealistic promises. Euro¬ 
dollar Income Bonds protect you from unexpected loss. On the 
contrary, you can rest pretty confident and secure. In the 
knowledge that your money will he earning a good and steady 
7%% per annum in future. A typical $ 10,000 Investment would, 
in 6 years, go to $ 10,640 considering All annual interest being 
compounded. 


■ . , 

About gurodtUsr, 

Eurodollar Bonds play a BipiiflSant role ln tbtera^Uonal 
financing. Tkey have reached a peak of around 1.6B Union 
dollars in 1081 which represented a rise of no Ism than 78% 
• over 1008. The future projection afetnif an even tnorcifta r tMflg 
growth rate. 


Luxembourg is the headquarters of the booming Eurodollar 
Market and Luxembourg Is also the home base of the Euro¬ 
dollar Overseas Fund organisation. Luxembourg has also fast 
become one of the main centres of Common Market finance 
and is subject to Common Market Law. This means that al¬ 
though Luxembourg offers stability and high legal and finan¬ 
cial standards, investments made In Eurodollar Income Bonds 
are available in any freely convertible currency, and are re¬ 
deemable at maturity withoutdedUotlonsof any sort. 

About your Future. 

EOF urges you and every investor to carefully consider their 
own present Investment plans. In our view, it is wiBer, and 
safer, to plan your future in the certainty of a liberal 7%% in¬ 
come and good growth prospects, rather than try for more, 
risk more, and perhaps lose more. 

More and more prudent, sophisticated Buropean investors are 
placing their money in Eurodollar income Bonds. If you feel 
the same way, we invite you to send for full financial state¬ 
ment ami prospectus of Eurodollar Income BondsTA nc T if you 
have any financial or Investment problems, our advisers and 

analysts are at your service to answer any questions large or 
small. Without oharge, without bbugatibn. of coursel 

Send this coupon today. The sooner you act the sooner your 
capital rests in safe hands. 


r 


"I 


EOF Information Services 
38 Stockerstrasse 
8002 Zurich, Switzerland 

please send me without obligation full details of Euro¬ 
dollar Income pends ; 


'■ i- .• , i 

Mr./Mra.yMl— ■ ■ 1 . 


V ' * ■ • 

A&rtta 



400 . 


> <ytoue UM block letters) 
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10 second tea-break. 


(The employer's dream come true.) 


And believe it or not your employees will like 
it too. Because all we’re suggesting is that you 
replace those long, drawn out, twice a . day 
affairs with the round-the-clock service of a vend¬ 
ing machine. 

We’re also suggesting you come down to 
the Nestte Vending Demonstration Centre at 
Croydon and have a look at the wide variety of 
machines you can install. 

We won’t sell you one. We don’t make them. 
We just make the tea, coffee, hot chocolate, cold 
drinks, bouillon, even thick soup that go into 
vending machines all over the country. 

That means we know quite a lot about vend¬ 
ing machines and can advise you on the right 


kind for your particular business and number of 

employees. . , ' . . 

We’ll show you, too, how these round-the- 
clock tea ladies can improve productivity. How a 
machine that can serve a delicious' cup of tea 
(and all those other drinks) in ten seconds,flat 
will give ypur employees a. refreshing pick-me- 
up-whenever they want or need- it. .Result:, a 
' much happier staff of employees working at a 
far more productive level. . . 

'So come along to Croydon, have a cup of tea 
with us, and see for yourself. And if you haven t 
been considering a vending machine, we might 
just get youthinking about it..... and &11 the toflie 
and effort and money itjcansavpy&u. / 


ThcNntl* Vending Demon*tr*tlon Ctatn, St. 0*o*|*1 Ho*#*, fer*ydo«, CSj iNR. (TWf OI-4M J3JS 
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There's the Bank of Ceylon 

and...SURFING AND 
SKIN DIVING TOO! 



When you come to Ceylon on business, you will 
also enjoy the pleasures of a tropical island- 
paradise, * 

All around the warm, golden beaches in Ceylon, 
the ocean laps the shores with continuous waves 
of foaming surf, and like some fabled merchant 
rolling out his endless bales to reveal colourful 
silks in soft blues and rich reds, the seas reveal 
beneath it a marine wonderland of tropical fish 
and coral gardens I 

And in this island paradise, the Bank of Ceylon 
offers you a modern and up-to-date banking 
service including Intelligence Reports, Credit 
Information, financing of exports and imports, 
and every type of foreign exchange transaction. 
In your trade relations with Ceylon, you can 
depend on the Bank of Ceylon—the bank that 
controls over half of Ceylon’s bank deposits. 



BANK OF 
CEYLjON 

LARGEST BANK IN CEYLON 


L0NN0N0FF1C6: 
41-64, Moergtte, 
LONDON E.C.2. 


m&m DIPT: 

Bank of Ceylon Building, 
YorkStraat, 

COLOMB01. 


CENTBAL OFFICE: 

Bank of Ceylon Building, 
York Strait, 

COLOMB01. 



The February 1967 high was foreeast well in advance, as well 
as the subsequent low, also the higher prices later ip 3rd 
quarter, and the decline during the 1st quarter, 1968. Our 
studies called for aggressive buying during July. In August we 
indicated the trend would continue upward. 



During 1968, we indicated: 

January 25: “expect a bottom February around 8 cents heavy 
native steers Chicago-then sizable recovery with minor inter¬ 
ruptions through 2nd quarter." March 21: “support around 
10 cents heavy natives and 9 cents branded cows Chicago." 
April IS: “price rise to new highs soon." May 29: “expect near 
term downward price reaction like March/ April followed by 
price recovery late in 3rd quarter." 


In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for ba$ic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the worltts largest corporations . “An or ganization 
that successfully anticipates major price movements." 



35th Year World Wills Servlet 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Sils. sf Msstrfil Ciuwdlty Csrp. 

122 E. 42ei SL, New Ysrfc, N.Y. 11117 
Calls: EC0N08UM 
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Chemistry is 
man's best friend. 

|M. * ( 'thci : > I Of . (' I > ‘! 1 . • 1 i! I 1 ( S I , .ill , t ’ V I < ‘! u f (■ I ■, 

< ) [ ' ', 11 * ■ r SO! VII «* ! ■ fl I 1 l " ' '' i • . I' 1; I < I: i ’ ■ 1 ! ; . ( I f ! 1,;! r 1 

I OHO 1 l) ; !SS r h ! » | Wj&k lor ) |/h). SOli'l 
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«|S|fc-$HOWA DENKO K K. 




For centuries the long jump of The numerous sucesses of 

23 feet inches by Chionis Cumbernauld New Town are 

of Sparta in the Olympiad held fabulous only in the current 
in 656 B.C. was unassailed. sense of the word—they are 

This is one ancient record too well known to be other- 

which is perfectly credible— wise I your business can 

unlike the miraculous leap progress by leaps end bounds, 

attributed to Phayllus of stimulated by the unrivalled 

Croton; a fabulous 55 feet! facilities whieh Cumbernauld 
offers to industry. 



G. R. B. MecGill C.B.E. General Manager, 
Cumbernauld Development Corporation. 
Cumbernauld House. 

Cumbernauld, Scotland. . 

Telephone: Cumbernauld 21156. 



With 

a World-wide Network 
of 

Correspondents 

Overseas 

London Branch: 79 Bishopsgate, London E.C.2 
New York Agency: 140 Broadway, New York, N.V.10005 

DAIWA BANK 

Head Office:, Osaka, Japan 132 Branch Offices throughout Japan 



Ottawa. Printed in Endand tar Electrical Frees United (Web-Offeet Divtsiee). Harlow. . 
London. 8 w.i. Telephone ■ 01-930 0180. Poetase on thle laaue: UK 7d.; Overaeaa <kd 
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u 

* 

ilk 


P rum, IMS 

High Low 

14/3 

70^ 

934 
42'i 

se 

ft 

11.050 4401 

3400 1910 

147 1151 

100*. 814 

45/6 
59/6 
10/6 


26/- 
21/3 
39/6 
20 /- 

5- 

26/7', 17/9N 

X X* 

45*4 36'i 

69*. 484 

1) 4 101 

917 370 

38/4's 22/1’» 

5b 2S 

St % 

SS » 

70/3 39/9 

47/- 23/5*4 

2) 1 105 

59*4 40*« 

22 r* 

574 44*4 

•94 096 

210 115 

171 9 120 

4230 3210 

54/- 42/l*« 

10/9 sri 

is- X 

390 260 

02*» 59 

639*4 200 

209 IQS 

23/3 15/3 

10/6 11/3 


120 

1350 

41/3 

161 

2709 


Express Dry, 'A* 
nccn Lovtu 


& 


24/7*4 

S5 1 * 

40 

16/6 

21/6 

233 

34/6 

33/- 

20/3 

41/- 



General M8l» 


L’Oreal 


Praetor Gamble 


Reckltt A Colm. 
Ross Group 


SpMlow 
late AiLlfle 
UiUtou 
Unilever 


Unilever NV. 


Prlco. Chsngt 
Sopt. on 
25,6960 wssk 

$ :«• 
Pr.S.6050 -30 

S0fi>4 +2*4 

St : ~v 

38/7'. -7*sd 

Pr.l7)6 +4 

L4535 +55, 

asr+r 

090 —2 

S S' 

Fr.S.7950 -150 
23/- +6d 

20/9 +7*sd 

35/6 +9d 

10/7*4 — 1*sd 

0 » 


rioting 
Ounzl Pulp A P. 

Crown Zollor. 

DRG 

Int. Publishing 
Inveraak Paper 
MecMHlaftBLP. 

McGrew Hill 
News of the Wld. 

S. Pearson 
Penguin Pub. 

Mod ftper 
W. H. Smith 'A' 44/6 

Thomson Organ. 37/6 

Wiggins Tospt 



SjCT?i 


City Contra Prp. 
City Lon. ML Prp. 
Hfemmersns. 'A* 
Land Securities 
Lon. ay. P’hoW. 


g/10*4 

M/9 
63/6 
24/6 
W/3 

__ 14/-* 

Metropolitan Est ft Pty2l/9*« 
St. Minins 24/104* 

Sue Covent Gdn. 19/3 

&G. ImmobHelre Lw 

ftwl t Converse, 59/6* 

AimtIcm Alrllfwi 929*4 

A _1^ - 

wijity wBmpp 

Brtt. AConttn. 

CmimiON Lelrd 
Cunerd 
FumMS Withy 
HoHend A WdHT 
Jspen Air Unes Y.)5il 

KW PLUS*. 

“"■I 


40/6 

34/9 

21/7*. 


P. A O. Deli 40 1 

35/104 

SSf 

$434 


Swlssslr (Oeerer) 
TWA 


x 

4*14 
+ 14 


Yield 

Sept. 

25 

3 9 
2-4 
0-6 
2 * 0 ' 
2-1 „ 
20 i 

2- 4 

3- 9 
0-9 

i’o 



+5'sd 

+0/9 

tt 

XZ 

X 

+9d 

+4d 

+0*25 


+2 

+6d 

:TL 

=r 

dT 

til 

3* 


Prices, I960 
High Low 


Price, Chinge 
iSTW week 


30/44 

29/3 

26/3 

» 

565 

se 

66/9 

% 

oo? ov 

699 

1227 

400*4 

X’ 

5 36 

102's 

367 

222/6 

178 

X 

X 

20/9*4 


93 7 
50*4 
23/14 
22 


438 

21/14 

X 

22/3 

X 

274 

X 

49/4's 

X 

X 

385 

826 

354*4 

X 

2 79 
160 
2711 

W 

St 

11/0*4 

24/- 

16/3 


S^nSof 

Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Stn. 
British Shoe 

gue Burton 


654 
113 
176 
20/9 
74/9 
•5/3. 

148/9 

9/24 

34/9 

120 /- 

135/6*4 

67*4 

740 

885 

354 

2710' 

1900 

715 

507 

710 

105 


$ 

% 

Bis 

X 

31/24 

254*1 

221 

23/7*1 


31/6 

19/44 

68/- 

22/3 

20/- 

20/34 

20/104 

18/2*4 

160-4 

10/2*4 

219 9 
1014 
14/74 


Gelerles Lafayette 
Galertss Pracdos 


6. T. A. A P. 
GUS *A’ 

House of Fraser 


Int. S 
Kerstadt 
Kaufhof 
LaRodoute 
■ La Rlnescensu 


Montgomery W. 
Myer Emporium 


Tobacco 
Brit. Amer. Tob. 
Carreras ‘6’ 

' Gallaher 
Imperial Tobacc. 
Rembrandt 

UtUltlas/llaJIs 
Canadian Pacific 


Chugoku 
Cons. Edison 
E.B.E.S. 

Intercom. 

Kansal Elec, P. 
R.W.E. 

Tokyo Else. Power 
Tokyo Gas 
Invest, Trusts 
Alliance Trust 
Atlas Eluc. 

B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe Tel. A T. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Interunle 
Mercantile Inv. 
Roboco 


Witan Inv. 


406 303 Air Liquids 

15/74 12/3 Allied t.P. 

45/- 27/10*4 William Baird 

34/9 26/9 Baatoball 


B8L 

sr- 

26/- 

25m 

«• 

0314 

61/44 

30/- 

Fr.B.3330 

18/10's 


NouveUes Gals. 

OX. Bazaan ‘A’ 
Prlntempc 
Prevld. Cloths. 
Sears Roebuck 
Tesco Stores 
United Drapery 
Woolworth 

Toxtiloa, Clothing 
A.K.U. 

Burlington 
Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptni. 
Courtaulds 
Eng. Calico 
Snla Viscose Prlv. 
Stevens, J. P. 

Taifln 

Toyo Rayon 
Vlyella Int. 

Wait Riding W. 


£691 

4.1201 

L.3704 

57/10*4 

BBS's 

OA.4-38 

%I7I1 

Fr.35l * I 

203/9 

Fr.136-8 

X 

19/104 

32/3 

18/114 


FI.92 

5444 

19/6 

68 /- 

9ft 
ft 

Y.I03 

Y.I73 

17/9 

73/- 


+ 6 

-I/- - 
4 Iri 

r« 

if 

+ 15 

-9d 

J 

-8 

-26 

-24 

:? 
- 0-2 
-2-4 
7 9 

+2/6. 

-12 

- 1/6 

+4 

10'td 

-7^sd 


- J 7 

-74d 

+9d 

-9d 

6d 


:£ 


139/6 -2/6 

8/9 -3d 

3l/7*i +9d 

110/9 -2/- 

140/- 

SCj674 + t s 

Y.7I0 -3 

Y.085 +10 

0334 

Fr.B.2670 -IS 
Fr.B.I742 f2 

Y.7I2 +9 

%494 2 

Y.70I +5 

Y.90 


43/4*4* 

25/44 

81/9* 

33/14 

28/9 

29/14 

29/- 

23/104 

FI.207 

24/l0'> 

FI.25I 4 

FI.22I* 

21/44 


+74d 

-6d 
+ 1/- 
+ 3d 
-3d 
|6d 
l I/- 
+ 0-5 
+ I'sd 
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Corn. Gold Fide. 
General Mining 
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Kennecott 
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■I- - B*. 

namraonsp etc 
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Cons. T. A Lnds. 
Guthrie 

Hlghlnds. A Low. 
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Homy MaHut'lmHcaten 

vina I 
fell f 


Following leet week’e Bank rate cut, UK local authority dopoait 
rates fell further, while Euro-doliar rates remained unchanged. 
This, coupled with a further narrowing of the forward discount on 
sterling, reduced New York's margin on covered swaps of ksy 
money merket investments to virtuslly neutral. While this was 
enough to stop any remaining outflows of funds frqm London, it 
still could not attract a reflux : but the very wide London margins 
on uncovered abort-term switches must have begun to. 
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26 
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39 
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8 


9 
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30 

n 
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n 

23 
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46 

n 

30 
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46 
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37 

„ 

20 
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3,0200 
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1.8700 

1.880-0 
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1.9600 
1.9300 
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1.940 0 
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si 
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NEW YORK 
Treasury bills 5 15 
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74. 


6*4a 
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Margins (3 months') 


74 

74 


Spot rate 82 39 

Forward discount 
(3 month*’): 1*. cents 

Forward cover 
(3 months'): 

Annual Int. cost 1.4% 

Investment currency. 
Investment 8 374% pram 

In flavour eft 
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N. York '4s N. York 4s 
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PL York *44 
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1 


* dpAapUMber 20th, tenders for 91 day bills, at £98 6s. 8d.; recured 1 
, 8l pe+'Ojfeut, higher tender* being alleread In fldl. The'wRar far ■ 
this week was for £150 mlfllen 91 day Mils. 


Uncovered AfMtmge Mergliis (/ dty*’) 
v/UK local 


■uredoNer/Interbenk 


1*4* London 24 1 
14 London 2*«s 



























NEED 

FLOW CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT? 

You need 
CRANEI 


Strong statement? Yes. We can't afford 
to be bashful. Nor can you — where 
profits and performance are concerned 
in regard to flow control equipment. 
With the most complete line of valves, 
pufhps and fluids handling equipment 
in the world. Crane offers you the profit 
advantages of buying from a single 
source, .and the performance advan 
tages of unsurpassed product quality 
Moreover, we make our equipment 
available from the supply point most 
profitable to you, based on price, geo 
graphical locations, delivery, and cur 
rency payment For prompt action con 


tact the Crane company or distributor 
nearest you Or, write to Crane Co. 
World Headquarters. 

THE COORDINATED COMPANIES OT CRANE 

Cjo no Co .. World Hoodquofton . 300 Pork 
Avenue, Now York , U.S.A. A u o tioilot Crane 
AuttroDo Ply. Ltd, Sydney, qagadju Crane 
Canada Ltd* Montreal. gngfipn® iCrane Ud H 
tendon. f<9&e9t Crane SX, Porto, Germany. 
Crane G.m.ETtf., Duoooldort . Holland * Crane 
Nodorlond, N. V. Donntor. Max'SSL Crane* 
Oem/nf de Moxlco, Monterrey, W.L Stuff) 
dtr/ca; Crane-O/enf/e/d (So. Air.) (Pty.) Ltd , 
Senoni Soa/m C rono-FISA, S.A., Bilbao 

CRANE 
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And fight again 

Mr Wilson won a standing o\a- 
tion from the Labour party con¬ 
ference this week, but he is 
unlikely to have done anything 
to restore public confidence in 
British political institutions, page 
13 Our correspondents report 
from Blackpool, page 49 At next 
wtek’s Conservative party con¬ 
ference Mi Heath will need 
sharply to differentiate himself 
from Mr Powell, if he does so, 
this could, oddly, be the oppor¬ 
tunity he has long needed to 
show that he has the qualities of a 
leader, page 14 


Dissent in America 

The striking characteristic of the 
United States, one month before 
its presidential election, is dis¬ 
illusion on both left and right 
with the traditional political 
process, page 41 



Foreign and 
Commonwealth 

The creation uf Britain's new ex¬ 
ternal affairs ministry should be 
a matter of fusion, not of con¬ 
fusion about Britain's policy in 
the world, page 16 . 


Marriage of unlike minds 

What is likely to happen when 
Fiat buys into Citroen, page 77 



Fun and bunk in 
Washington 

World bankers arc talking in 
public to half-empty auditoriums, 
and in private to the South 
Africans about gold, thi French 
about SDRs, and getting un¬ 
commonly deaf whenever Mr 
McNamara wants to talk about 
aid for the poor, pages 73 and 76 
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How much bigger 

The 300 ton aircraft which was 
rolled out m Seattle this week is 
now being talked abou’ as only 
the halfway stage to the 1,000 
seat jet, page 74 


Colonel Q2 per cent 

Mr Papadopolous isn't as popular 
m Greece as his too well organised 
referendum makes him out to be, 
but he is probably popular enough 
to ndc having full elections, page 
17 One or two other useful 
things he could do, page 22 
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Rhodesia 

Sw—-It ii a pity to ice The Economist joining 
ia the softening up of British opinion for a 
surrender to the settler regime in Rhodesia 
(September 28 th). Your "beastly realistic " 
argument that the British Government must be 
prepared to settle with Mr Smith on term* 
acceptable to him admits that this means 
throwing away the so-called six principles, let 
alone Nibmar. But your belief that this is 
better for the Africans of Rhodesia than any 
alternative now available rests on specious 
arguments and would not, I think, be accepted 
by any representative leader of these Africans. 

The distinction between Apartheid and 
Baaskap through the Rhodesian Front is noth¬ 
ing like so great as you would have us believe. 
Apartheid proper is more theoretically based, 
more rigid, more honest and in detail more 
stupid. But the basic indignity of being dented 
citizenship in the country of one's birth is 
identical, together with the effective domina¬ 
tion of all economic resources and educational 
opportunities by the white minority. It is part 
of the game of the Rhodesian Front and tnosc 
like them in South Africa, the spineless United 
Party, to • pretend that they are somehow 
nicer to the African than the Afrikaner Nats. 
Why should Britain play into their hands by 
pretending to accept this ? 

For we may be sure that this government 
would be much less honest about any agree¬ 
ment it did reach. Wc and the world would 
be given nauseous nonsense about the six 
principles having been met and the true 
interests of the Africans having been safe¬ 
guarded, which may deceive some people in 
Britain but will merely make this country's 
name stink in free Africa. For if the white 
settlers are left in charge of an independent 
Rhodesia, there is no point in pretending that 
any safeguards are adequate. 

If Britain is to accept that it is impotent 
in the face of a group of settlers less in 
number than the population of the London 
borough of Redbridge it were better that it 
be an open surrender. Britain could simply 
inform the United Nations that it simply 
relinquished sovereignty over Rhodesia, leav¬ 
ing it to the international community to deal 
with the problem. To surrender whilst pre¬ 
tending to have met our obligations would 
make no practical difference to the position 
of the Africans in Rhodesia but would invest 
the rebel regime with an international legality. 
Since denial of this status is apparently the 
sole weapon wc have against the regime, why 
throw it away ?—-Yours faithfully, 
Manchester, 14 Michael Steed 


Charges in Museums 


Sia—Your belief (September 28 th) that 
charging for admissions would solve the 
London galleries’ staffing problems is 
extraordinarily naive. It cannot be assumed 
that the money brought in would be additional 
to Government grants ; on the contrary, these 
are only too likely to be reduced, at least in 
real terms, especially under a Government 
pledged to out public expenditure. Nor have 
y&tf Jitovcd for the extra staff needed to look 
ygef and exemptions. 


It is worth pointing out that London's 
galleries, which have no charge, are open for 
more days in the week, and for more hours 
in a day, than similar ones in say, Farit or 
Florence where chftrgcs arc made. In fact, 
Florentine museums were reported,' earlier 
this year, to be threatened with complete 
closure because of a shortage of fundi. 

Free entry enables people to visit museums 
often and for short periods, instead of the 
single, long and tiring traipse imposed by u 
charge. Foreign 'visitors to Britain appreciate 
this, and it is just possibly one reason why 
they come here.—Yours faithfully, C. Wilson 
London, Wj 


Czechoslovakia 

Sir —May I put a suggestion to your readers 
with friends in Czechoslovakia and other parts 
of eastern Europe—including the Soviet 
Union—of, for that matter, elsewhere in 
Europe ? At a cost of 31 including postage, 
they can ask Her Majesty's Stationery Office 
(POB j6q, London, SEi) to mail them a 
copy of Hansard, dated August 26 , 1968 , in 
respect of the recently held emergency debate 
on Czechoslovakia. The recipients would be 
able to read of the compassion felt with them, 
and the concern expressed for what has taken 
place, and what better advertisement for the 
merits of parliamentary discussions in a free 
society ?—Yours faithfully, Peter Berliner 
London , WCi 


Cargo Insurance 

Sir —Your very interesting article “ The 
Impact on Insurance ” (September 14 th) lends 
support to the proposed compulsory container 
insurance scheme and applauds its advantages. 
This association strongly supports simplifica¬ 
tion of insurance administration and all ship¬ 
pers would welcome a through bill of lading. 
At first sight the consortia's scheme is attrac¬ 
tive. 

Shippers recognise its advantages but they 
will toot the bill. Despite the "months of 
planning and discussions" members of the 
consortia realise that marine insurance is " a 
peculiar animal " and they cannot know all 
the innumerable disadvantages of the com¬ 
pulsory scheme to individual shippers. Never¬ 
theless their present direct approach to 
shippers, ignoring the British Shippers' Coun¬ 
cil, seems an undesirable move. 

Under the scheme, the , worst , affected 
shipper, the large exporter, will mostly pay 
more for his insurance (consortia rates are 
often considerably higher rather than "mar¬ 
ginally lower"); his streamlined cargo 
insurance arrangements will be disrupted; 
valuable goodwill and "understandings" on 
policy interpretation, which he (or, his 
insurance manager) has achieved, will go; 
vital flexibility and free negotiation'in a free 
market would be lost; premium advantages 
from superior packing and light claims will 
vanish—to fund the consortia's better rates for 
bad risks. Other disadvantages could be cited. 

Items such as these contradict the some¬ 
what surprising suggestion that resistance to 
change is the principal motivation k of oppo¬ 
nents to the mandatory scheme. This associa¬ 
tion docs not accept that an optional scheme 
is not feasible, nor that the through bill of 
lading compels mandatory, insurance. It is the 
compulsory nature of the Scheme which Ik the 
fundamental objection to it : let an optional 
scheme prove itself. A mandatory scheme 
Would simply be a source of pmh to the 
consortia (if only through their insurance 
broking subsidiaries) .and "a bjpftj look" 


would show thaj change is not always for the 
better, even fy ; ih* ^ f 

AaRBcidtiqn a/Iniurance Managers in 
London, SWi , Industry and Commcfce 

Grouse Shooting 

Sir— In your issue of August ioth. you state 
that this company owns extensive grouse 
shooting in Scotland. As a regular reader of 
your paper upon whose accuracies I always 
count, I am sure you would like me to correct 
this statement, because it has no foundation 
in fact whatsoever. The company owns some 
14,000 acres of hill grazing in Argyll which 
are used for research and development in 
connection with hill sheep and mil cattle. 
There js no grouse moor nor is there one in 
that part of Argyll, and not a single bird has 
been shot during the 30 years with which 1 
have been intimately acquainted with the 
land.-^Yours faithfully, W. R. Norman 

Chairman, 

London, SEi Boots Pure Drug Co. Ltd. 

Denationalisation 

Sir— -Medicine is surely ^not an apposite 
example of how private enterprise suppliers 
can run rings round l governments in a state- 
guaranteed market {September 21 at). Drug 
prices have not been kept relatively higher in 
Britain than in America with its so-called free 
market or in Europe where the cost is largely 
covered by insurance. The truth is, of course, 
that on both sides of the Atlantic it is the 
doctors who have rings run round them and 
it is they who are responsible for the size of 
the market.—Yours faithfully, B. Austin 

London, NW 

Radioactivity 

Sir— -Your article concerning the disposition 
of radioactive materials (September 7 th) was 
interesting but most incomplete. In the United 
States wc have already passed through this 
stage (water, glass and lead) and we are now 
shooting the waste off into outer space on a 
regular basis. What harm this might do tc> 
future generations is pure conjecturr, but it is 
probably very small compared with trying to 
dispose of it on earth.—Yours faithfully, 

New York Willard Cates 
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MANAGEMENT APPOINTMENT&C5OO0 PA AND OVER 




Food, Drink and Tobacco 
Industry Training 
Board 

This appointment provides a unique opportunity for a top level 
executive to play a key role in the establishment, development 
and day-to-day administration of one of the largest and most 
complex of the Industry Training t Boards covering some 
1,500,000 employees engaged in the manufacturing, processing 
and distribution of food, drink and tobacco. 

The Director will work closely with the Chairman, advising the 
Board, implementing' its policies and directing the senior 
executives on his staff responsible for training development, 
finance, administration and public relations. 

DIRECTOR 

He must have had successful experience in a senior position 
in a forward-thinking organisation in which his own contribution 
has been significant. Effective personality, tact and skill in 
communicating are essential as is a conviction in the place of 
training as a management tool. He is unlikely to be under 40 
or over 54. General creative and administrative ability is of 
more importance than knowledge of one or more of the sectors 
covered by the Board or of particular areas of management 
experience. 

The salary will be negotiable at not less than £6,000. The head¬ 
quarters of the Board is expected to be in Croydon. 


I T B 


Please apply, in confidence, to: 

C. D. Lovell, O.B.E., Chairman, 

Food, Drink and Tobacco I.T.B., 

9 Gloucester Gate, LONDON, NW1. 


Investment 

Management 

• mis new appointment arises from tlur growth in the size 
anti range of investment interests in a leading life assurance 
oflicc in the City.. 

• inn task is to direct investment policy through the stock 
exchange, property and mortgage departments. The increase 
in property interests requires considerable negotiation, and 
overseas investments will entail travel. 

• 1 tik record must show a grasp of the equity and fixed 
interest markets, and experience at management levyl wirha 
large international portfolio. Knowledge of prop^rty* and 
experience in negotiation are highly desirable. 

• probable age 3 5-40. The salary will not be less than £5,000. 
Write in confidence to 11s as the company’s advisers. Nothing 
will be disclosed without permission. Letters should be 
addressed to G. W. Elms. 

JOHN TYZACK & PARTNERS 

(SELECTION) EIT) 

IO H A I LAM STRl-.hT • l ON DON W l 


RosdDudcTWattd 

Ltd 


Marketing Director for International Company 


The Company 

Rosebud Mattel is the UK Subsidiary 
of Mattel Inc of California USA. 

This rapidly growing company has 
pioneered a complete new concept in 
toy design, manufacture and promotion., 
In the UK sales have already reached 
seven figures and demand is more than 
doubjing each year. Intensive 
television advertising is a prominent part 
of the marketing strategy and 
a computer is'being installed to assist 
financial control and cost systems. 
Appointment 

The responsibility calls for a determined 
leader with proven skills in all aspects 
of modern marketing. As a member 
of the Board of Directors he must be able 
to participate in the creation of sound 


marketing plans forthe company and 
secure results largely by his own 
personal drive, enthusiasm and ability 
it is unlikely that an executive 
earning less than £5,000 per annum 
will have the necessary experience.... 

This is a top level appointment 
and salary, fringe benefits including car, 
will reflect the responsibility. „ 

Location 

Rosebud Mattel Ltd. is situatedIh 
Wellingborough, Nprthaf$s.,ne^tpthe ML 
Write giving full ddtailsipf careerand, 
present salary, in stfictestconTidenPe* to: 
Malcolm Ashworth 
Chairman 
W S Crawford Ltd 
233 Hi^hHolbom '■ 

London WC1 








There's quite a gulf ^ 
between you and Sam 

...but you'd be surprised 
how he can bridge it 

Sam Collet has a head for heights. He's a Foreman Erector-one 
of the brightest in the business, and one of Wards' key men 
when it comes to the erection of structural steelwork. His job 
is to translate a blue print into hard steel facts-and he's cert¬ 
ainly a master at that, but we doubt if even Sam realises just 
what's gone into preparing his blue print. Supporting Sam are 
the designers and fabricators whose knowledge of such com¬ 
plexities as mechanics and dynamics, cantilever and lattice 
girder work have made it all possible in the first place. Buildings, 
crane gantries, bridges, bunkers-all are within the scope of 
Wards, within Sam's scope. Contact Wards, and get Sam to 
work on your next structural steel job. 

Structural steelwork - another of the 
many ways Wards serve industry 


THE 

WARD GROUP 



Head Office. Albion Works, Sheffield. 

* London Office: Chestergate House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London S.W.1. 
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( 3 /eptember 3rd, 1802, when Wordsworth wrote 
his sonnet on Westminster Bridge, must have been 
an exceptional day for London - as well as for 
Wordsworth himself. Because, even then, the face 
of London was usually grimy, and the years of 
domestic and industrial smoke which followed did 
not improve things. 

But since the Clean Air Act of 1956, things 
have been getting better, apd the increased use of 
High Speed Gas has playetj, a large part in this. 


Because more and more people are using High 
Speed Gas. And because High Speed Gas is con¬ 
sumed cleanly, completely and, above all, healthily. 

And now that natural High Speed Gas is 
coming in, thingg can only get better. Because this 
new abundance of High Speed Gas is more than a 
heat revolution - it’s a golden chance to clean up 
our cities -and to keep them clean, bright and 
glittering in the smokeless air. 


HIGH SPEED GAS 


tit 


.. more and more heat for everyone 
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going 


places? 

- don’t! 


GEC-AEI Remote Control ■ ■ ■ 9 and Telemetry 

Systems are helping industry's key personnel to stay put while controlling distant 
out-stations. 

The equipment covers transmission of information bet ween ou t- stations and control 
rooms by various forms of telemetry, and provides | 
visual presentation of conditions of controlled equip¬ 
ment on mimic diagrams, using the well-known GEC- j 
AEI Modular Mimic Systems. 

GEC-AEI remote control and telemetry systems cover a very wide field; 

Power Generation: Oil Refineries: Gas and Water: Chemical Plant: Coal Mines: 
Railways, Roads and Motorways: Vehicle availability: Air Fields: Police, Fire 
Ambulance and Security Services. 

Ask gec-aei Covronunicotions how ^y can hel p y° u - 

Division 



Information Centre. GEC-AEI (Electronics) Limited C o m m u n i cat ions .Division Spon Street Coventry CVI 3BR 
Telephone: Coventry 24155 A management company of TMjt General fBlectiic CotnpanyLtd. of England 


JO 
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We take the words 
right out of your 
mouth... 

...and help you put 
them down on paper 



Philips 85 Pocket Memo 

Heralds a new era of note-taking efficiency—no pad or 
pencil, no scribbling. You talk, it tapes. The tiny clip-in 
microcassettes hold 20 minutes speech. And playback is 
instant. Pocket memo works in most situations impossible 
with pencil and paper and operates with one hand. 

PRICE 25 gns. 

PHILIPS 85/86 

Talk to your office equipment dealer about Philips — 


New-Philips 86 Transcriber 

Now, the highly successful Pocket Memo has a partner. 
Microcasscttes from Pocket Memo may be transcribed on 
the new 86 transcriber—the complete system. Gives you the 
freedom of complete mobility whilst note taking combined 
with the convenience of typewritten notes. Philips 86 
Transcriber gives you: * ■ 

• Push-button cassette loading # fiuilt-in loudspeaker 

• Instant Operation • Instantly variable .playback speed 

• Piano-type keys • Anti-erase safety device • Inputs for 
foot control and headphones. Machine only £49.10.0. 
Foot control and stethoscope headphones available. 


the complete note-making system 


PHILIPS ELECTRICAL LTD., DEPT. BJ 
CENTURY HOUSE, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


See and hear them on 
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PARAF1L, SPUNSTRON, TERYL&NR mi ULSTRON art Registered Trade Marks ef ICI 


u iniyi r1 rsi 



ICI Fibres work for industry 
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ROy Nolan 10-37. But he has success¬ 
fully; managed oho of the most unusual, 
construction jefoslinthe country—building 
the ;uniqua: S-£haped .office , block at 

Piccadilly, Manchester. , • i * 

This demwfded.consideraWe strength 
of charactir-tti tinifctb^ther a, teamand; 
command the Tespect of 200'men on the 
site, some of them old enough to be his 
grandfather, ■ • , 

Yet it also demanded a great deal 
more; a scientific approach.to building... 
A special computer program was written 
to set out the struck re on the ground, 
and the whole project was planned and 
progress ’controlled with the help of 


Costaln’s own computer, using Critical in ^ t ^ 

dlutRoy Nolan is trained to handle this. 'Sljg&iiSSiSS^O, mining! 

He has a ,flrstpiass hondurft,degree m 'develop 

building and'tbe right sprt of .experience Q*vi^ the job. 

.behindhim.. *■'*' 1 

-Roy fe e confident character. Perhaps :/fh, 

it ‘9 because he lost his' mother when I 

he was 10. With his two brothers he 
had to grow up in a man’s world very 
quickly. Now he isin. charge of a £U 
million job. - . •; , „ , . 

He Is typical of thousands of Costain 
people working inT9idiffereht countries: 
highly-skilled, fully-experienced and 

■above alJ,.dedicated.*; ;. • 

i COSTAIN LIMITBO. Ill WESTMINSTER BRID0E ROAD, LONDON S.E.1. 


.V.ik; V 


RICHARD 
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The Labour party conference in Blackpool this week has 
gone off rather better than was expected, and considerably 
better than the leadership of the party deserved, It has been 
a great con job. Although deeply divided, the party has 
avoided the charge of being split. Although it has been led 
through its most disastrous year since 1931, it did not turn 
on its leaders. Although still notably lacking in enthusiasm 
or vitality, the delegates disperse from Blackpool in rather 
better heart than they arrived. All this is something for Mr 
Wilson and the delegates to thank their lucky stars for. It 
is something, but it is not much. For on the central political 
problem~the need to re-establish public respect and concern 
for politics—the conference made no contribution at all. 

It will bring no one back to politics, and for that Mr 
Wilson is largely to blame. He had his triumph, and the 
conference dutifully rose to its feet in applause. But it is 
difficult to conceive of any other audience that would have 
done so. In its present gutless condition it is equally difficult 
to conceive of a Labour conference that would not have 
done so whatever he had said. Party conferences these days— 
and this goes for all parties—seem to regard it as a reflection 
upon themselves if* their leader docs not rate a long standing 
ovation. But whom else was the Prime Minister hoping to 
deceive ? . 

In their anxiety to save the party, the delegates themselves 
might share Mr Wilson’s belief in the “ emerging pattern ” 
winch is supposed to be beginning to show from the Govern¬ 
ment’s actions in the past four years. But even they, when 
they get home, must begin to wonder whether it has always 
been Mr Wilson’s wish or policy that Britain should withdraw 
from east of Suez and cease to be the world’s banker. If this 
is the emerging pattern, it is one which Mr Wilson opposed 
up to November last year. The pattern, such as it is, is one 
which has been forced upon the Government by its own 
mistakes and the economic facts of life. So is the real level of 
educational and much other social spending, which is lower 
than it would have been by now if previous Tory programmes 
had been left intact: to cut these programmes back is what 
various necessary Government essays in economy in public 
expenditure have all been about. To claim credit for all these 
defeats is not only ” shameless ” {as The Times described 
Mr Wilson’s speech); it is also faintly ludicrous. And it is 
no way to regain the respect of the nation. 

But neither Were a lot of other things that happened at 
Blackpool. It Was almost as if the delegates regarded the 
Conferenccasan end in itself, a political event that would 


have no reality when the hall finally emptied. For many 
of them the main object of the proceedings was to talk through 
the week without a major bust up. Perhaps they were right. 
The Labour Government is almost a separate party from the 
one which meets in annual conference. There is no real 
dialogue between the two, and neither has much influence 
over the other. That is the reality. Promises made and 
attitudes struck at the conference need last no longer than 
the week, and the Government can then get back to governing 
in its own sweet way. In one way this is fortunate, for the 
Government is infinitely more sensible than the party. But 
the confidence trick which has to be played in order to 
preserve the myth of one party, or even of participation, 
cheapens politics. 

Take the mid-term manifesto, as it has come to be called. 
The national executive, under the guidance of its leading 
parliamentarians, issued this public relations document last 
week and put it before the conference on Wednesday. The 
executive’s declaration that they proposed to “ look again 
at the possibilities of taxing wealth ” was designed to trick 
the fundamentalists into believing that the party had not 
really strayed from the true path of socialism. It played 
its part in establishing the more benign atmosphere of the 
conference. It was specious. The man who would have to 
introduce any such tax is, of course, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Mr Jenkins discussed the idea of a wealth 
tax when he introduced his budget last March. He dismissed 
it in two sentences: 

The introduction of an annual wealth tax has been much 
canvassed. I will not spend time on a discussion of the merits 
of such a tax ; since it would be cjuite impracticable at present 
because of the problems of valuation which would lie involved. 

It is true that Mr Jenkins did not preclude ” further explora¬ 
tions of the ways in which the taxable capacity of those who 
possess wealth should be differentiated from that of those 
who depend primarily on wages and salaries.” But even 
that differentiates him—and Mr Wilson too—from the party, 
for whereas Mr Jenkins secs this as a way to make.it “ both 
possible and desirable ” to reduce the highest rates of income 
tax, the fundamentalists simply want to soak the rich. To 
pretend that there is much common ground between them 
is pure cynicism. And it shows. 

The fact is that all political parties are mopt honest when 
they are seen to be divided, and the Labour party most of all. 
Yet both the Labour and Tory parties are led by men who 
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sometimes appear to be almost obsessed by the need to preserve 
the outward appearance of party unity. They do neither 
their parties nor the country any service by these obsessions. 
Far from it. The electorate secs all too clearly through the 
pretence, and the credibility of party politics and of all 
politicians suffers in the process. The Labour party was in 
a healthier state, and more deserving of public respect, when 
it was seen to be divided over economic policy on Monday 
than it was after the convolutions that Mr Wilson had to go 
through to make it appear united on Tuesday. 

After the bashing he has had this year, it was understandable 
that Mr Wilson should want the party to show that it was 
at least united about its leader. The trouble is that after 
Friday nobody outside will really believe it. And when they 
sec the whole Tory party rising in a similar standing ovation 
to Mr Heath next week they will believe it even less. 

Both parties are divided, and divided on fundamentals at 
that. They can only pretend otherwise by not discussing 


fundamental issues at all. That is largely what the Labour 
party has done this week. Pcrha|>$ it does rtbt reallymatter. 
When the decisions are only binding until the tnc^ of the 
week, it may seem of small account if the decisions .are 
muddled or avoided altogether. That was not what was 
disappointing. What was disappointing was that; by simply 
going through the old routines and the old pretences, Mr 
Wilson and his colleagues threw away the opportunity of 
restoring some of the lost public confidence in political 
institutions. 

That can only be done by treating the electorate as intelli¬ 
gent adults, and not as ballot fodder. Perhaps the country 
will only have to wait until next week before it gets at least 
one party conference that it deserves. But that will depend, 
as the next article suggests, on Mr Heath’s determination 
to do what Mr Wilson has left undone. Mr Heath must 
emphasise his difference from the extremist wing of his party, 
not try to cover it up. 



What Ted Must Do 

The emergence of Mr Powell provides a challenge 
for Mr Heath at the Conservatives' annual conference next 
week. But it also provides him with a major opportunity 



Mr Wilson said so, Mr Jenkins said so, even Miss Jennie Lee 
said so: it is Powellism that they are trying to scotch. That, 
it seems, is why Labour must really battle on. Mr Enoch 
Powell is an ogre-figure for the Labour party, which Mr 
Heath is not. The savaging of him at Blackpool this week 
Wets meant to unite the party in a continuing fear of 
unrepentant capitalism returning to power—beside which 
fear of Mr Powell’s policies on race was a lesser, if still 
distasteful, element. By making Mr Powell out to be the 
effective leader of the Conservative party, Mr Wilson won 
easy applause. He must also have hoped to encourage the 
spread of Powellism through the Tory conference in Black¬ 
pool next w'eek. But he may have made a major blunder. 

This should be Mr Heath’s opportunity. If he does not 
take it, he must expect his credibility to ebb away. In reality, 
for three years Mr Heath has campaigned across the length 
and breadth of the country for a liberal, efficient, informed 
Conservative party. He has not always been successful by 
any means. When he has tried to formulate economic policies 
in keeping with his idea of Conservatism, as at Carshalton, 
not many people seemed to be listening. When he last spoke 
on race, and moved uncomfortably closer to Mr Powell’s 
position, the w'hole country seemed to be listening. This 
is not bad luck : it is one measure of Mr Heath’s performance 
as Tory leader. But he has tried. He has seen his party in 
the Commons split three ways because he tried to do the 
responsible thing over Rhodesia. He opened himself to right- 
wing attacks this summer because, in the end, he did not wish 
to vote against the Government’s last bill to improve race 
relations. It may be that the country, and a wing of his 
own party, does not yet have a high opinion of Mr Heath 
as a national leader. That Is w'hat the opinion polls have 
said for months and years on end. But neither the country, 
nor his party, has any remaining doubts about such things 
as Mr Heath’s knowiedgeability, his earnest application and 
his honest endeavour. It is commonly said, as it Was said of 
Hugh Gaitskell, that he would be a better prime minister 
than he is a leader of the opposition. Through the years, 
the country, including his political opponents, has come to 
imagine pretty well what a Heath Government would be 
like ' 

It would hot be like a»/ 4 Jovcrnment hnder Mr Powell. 


In the conduct of the British economy, in its attitude to 
sterling, in its policy towards the areas of higher unemploy¬ 
ment, in its relationship with the trade unions, in its military 
interests overseas, in its behaviour towards coloured 
immigrants, a Heath Government would be visibly distinct 
from a Powell Government. It was not just Mr Powell’s 
speech on race in Birmingham five months ago that brought 
about his estrangement from the shadow' cabinet. He had 
been deliberately divisive for a long time. Mr Powell is 
still a Conservative: he is still more of a parliamentarian 
than a demagogue. But it is he w'ho is still opening up the 
challenge, it is he who is trying to take over the predominant 
influence on Tory policy. Mr Wilson may think Mr Powell 
will do so. He may even hope he will do so. But it has not 
happened yet. 

For some time it has been apparent that Mr Powell's 
emergence this year would make next week’s Conservative* 
conference at Blackpool a critical test of Mr Heath’s ability 
to manage the party, and in many w'ays a hopeful test. 
It has been apparent that Mr Heath would have to 
differentiate, to persuade, to exercise intellectual authority: 
in other words, to lead. Those Tories, inside the shadow' 
cabinet as well as outside it, who had looked for a more 
distinctive Heath style, to sec their man establish himself as 
leader, had hoped to see him at his best in the crisis. Now 
that Mr Wilson has chosen to portray Mr Powell as the 
real Tory leader, and Powellism as Tory policy, Mr Heath’s 
response becomes all the more imperative. 

It should also be easier for him. Mr Powell has attracted 
Conservative support—especially from that wing of the party 
which has never taken responsibility for running a national, 
comprehensive party—because he never leaves any doubt 
that he does not accept the idea of consensus. Mr Powell 
does not fight for the middle ground in politics any more 
than Mr Michael Foot docs. This has very great limitations. 
When a party has lost two general elections in quick 
succession, when it senses itself to have been outmanoeuvred, 
when it faces five years in the wilderness, its instinct is 
to grasp for those things that set it apart and confirm the 
very reasons for its continued existence. That is Powellism. 
But when a party is sensing its return to popularity and 
power, when it faces a general election perhaps only two 
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years away, its priorities are rather different. They should 
be so next week. It would certainly riot be the Tory party 
if it tamely accepted Mr Wilson’s nominee as its chief, and 
Mr Wilson’s version of its policies as its own. 

So wherever Mr Powell chooses to strike in Blackpool next 
week, Mr Heath should have more going for him than he 
might have expected before Mr Wilson intervened. Each 
year in the past he has come up to the conference with 
doubts about his standing with the mass party ; and at the 
conference itself he has done enough, just enough, to still 


1* 

those doubts for another three months or so. This year 
it has to be better than that. This is Mr Heath’s opportunity 
to demonstrate his authority. Mr Maudling, Mr Hogg and Sir 
Alec Douglas-Home have shown a greater determination 
to stand by Mr Heath in recent months than they were 
showing even n year ago. That is not unconnected with Mr 
Powell’s activities. They can draw some of the Powellite 
fire next week. But it is only Mr Heath who can prove that 
he is the leader he ought to be, and the leader Mr Wilspn 
and Mr Powell think he is not. 



There's No Shangri La 

This is a world divided between two rival systems, and don't let 
anybody pretend he can climb above the battle 


The one sure thing about this divided world is that, whatever 
else you can do with it, you can’t just climb off it. After 
20 years of the cold war, it should not need to be said that 
the single most important fact about the. second half of the 
twentieth century is the division of the world between com¬ 
munists and non-communists, and that we are all caught up 
in the consequences of this division. Yet it is necessary to 
say it, because the climbcrs-off are having a go at it again. 
The fact that both the Americans and the Russians arc 
simultaneously unpopular, because of Vietnam and Checho¬ 
slovakia, has made quite a lot of people say that they want 
nothing to do with the great ideological clash that caused 
the crises in Vietnam and Czechoslovakia. The same sort 
of thing happened in the 1950s, when a group of Asian and 
African politicians tried to argue that there was a thing called 
the “ third world ” which could stand aloof from the great 
east-west quarrel. There wasn’t, and it couldn’t. It happened 
again in the mid-1960s, when it was General de Gaulle’s 
turn to try to find the non-existent place away from it all. Now 
it is happening for a third time, as the young people on the 
new left wing of politics take up the search for the ideological 
Shangri La that Mr Nehru and General do Gaulle couldn’t 
find. 

It was impossible then, and it is impossible now, because 
there is no third centre of power in the world that is capable 
of sustaining the search for a third way between the com¬ 
munist and western systems. Of course, it is possible for 
individual countries to be militarily neutral. It is possible for 
them to trade with both sides and even—though this is getting 
steadily harder—to be given money and food and steel mills 
by both sides. But it is not possible to be politically neuter. 
There are at bottom two ways, and only two, in which 
countries today organise their economic and political life. One 
is Lenin’s way, as it has been inherited by the 14 communist 
governments in the world, which puts all important decisions 
in all fields of life into the hands of a single, centralised and 
highly disciplined communist party. The other is the pluralist 
system of the west, which is based on competition between 
several independent centres of economic and/or political 
power. There is no country that does not fall pretty decisively 
into one category or the other. There are differences of 
degree within each group, but they are less important than 
the yawning gulf between the two sides: for all their 
differences, Albania and Jugoslavia have more in common, 
in the essentials of the way they organise themselves, than 
either of them has with any non-communist country. 

It is perfectly true that many countries in the non-marxist 
part of the world are pluralist in their economic life without 
being pluralist in their politics—that is, they arc capitalist 
but not democratic. It is something that western radicals 


should be rapping their consciences about twice daily before 
breakfast. But it does not remove the essential difference 
between the two parts of the world. What the Russians have 
done to Czechoslovakia makes it clear that this difference 
remains as large as ever. Until August 21st lhjiad been 
possible to believe, on the basis of what had been happening 
first in Jugoslavia and then in Czechoslovakia, that a new 
variant of communism was taking shape in eastern Europe 
that would combine the principle of public ownership with 
a slow but steady progress towards a pluralist system in 
economics and even, eventually, in politics. The invasion of 
Czechoslovakia has smashed that belief. It is only in 
Jugoslavia that a real attempt is still being made to liberalise 
communism, and even in Jugoslavia it has yet to be proved 
that the Russians will let the experiment continue or that the 
experiment will actually work if they do. Until more open- 
minded men come to power in Moscow -or until the Jugoslavs 
improbably pull it off in defiance of Moscow—the fact remains 
that all the world’s real working democracies are on the 
non-marxist side of the great dividing line. The evidence 
is that pluralism in politics, which is what makes democracy 
possible, grows best out of the soil of a pluralist economic 
system. It may not be conclusive evidence, but it is what we 
have to be going on with. 

What the invasion of Czechoslovakia has done, is to remind 
people that this is the really fundamental division of today’s 
world, It has destroyed General de Gaulle’s argument that 
the difference between communists and non-communists in 
Europe is less important than the difference between Euro¬ 
peans and Americans. The central issue of the next 26 years 
is not a matter of what continent you come from, or what 
colour your skin is. It is which of the two rival systems of 
ideas, Lenin’s centralism or western pluralism, most people 
are going to be living under a generation from now. Wc have 
been driven back to the heart of the matter. 

This is not the only thing the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
has done. It has also made people remember where the 
centre of gravity lies in each of the two great power-systems. 
It lies in America and Russia ; and it will stay there so long 
as these two countries maintain their present preponderance 
of economic and military strength. No other country is 
wholly independent of one or the. other of them. Every other 
country relies, to some extent, on one of the two giants for 
trade, for economic help, for technological stimulus and, in 
the last resort, for military protection. The channels of power 
lead back to either Moscow or Washington. It is not an 
ideal world, but it is the world we have got. It will not 
change until some new centre of power comes into being, 
in Europe or Japan or China, which can perform the same 
function. That has not happened yet. And until it does 
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happen it is as pointless to resent the way the world works as 
it would be to resent the (act that the earth goes round 
the sun. 

The probability is that the world is going to stay a two- 
system place, with two dominant centres of power, for a 
long time to come. It therefore matters very much, to those 
who are concerned about political liberty^ how the two super¬ 
powers conduct their relations with the lesser powers within 
their orbit. This involves two separate questions. The first 
is under what conditions the United States and Russia* will 
let a country cross the dividing line between one camp and 
the other without trying to prevent it. The second is what 
range of political choice a country can hope to enjoy within 
the limits imposed by the fact that it belongs to one system 
and not the other. 

Pravda answered the first question for the Russians on 
September 26th, bluntly and unequivocally. A communist 
country is free to do certain things, said the Pravda article, 
but it is not free to depart from communism. This presumably 
means that even if a communist electorate were to reject the 
single list of candidates the party puts in front of it at election 
time, which in all conscience is unlikely enough, the party 
would call on whatever force was necessary to maintain itself 
in power. It is an extraordinary arrogant assertion, and it 
differs markedly from the American position. The Americans 
say they will do nothing to prevent a communist party 
taking power in a non-communist country if the change takes 
place according to the democratic forms. The interventions in 
the Dominican Republic and Vietnam are not incompatible 
with this: the Americans sent troops into those countries be¬ 
cause they claimed that the communists were trying to take 
power by force, and without the consent of a majority of the 
population. Of course, one is entitled to wonder what the 


Americans would really do if a majority of Italians or French¬ 
men voted a communist government into power. They might 
not live up to their promise to keep their hands off. But at 
least the commitment is there in principle. Pravda*t isn’t. 

In any case, there are not likely to be many countries 
that are going to risk making the jump from one system to 
the other. The more important test is how wide a range of 
political choice is available to the members of each system 
short of leaving it altogether. For most countries on the non¬ 
communist side of the dividing line the answer is fairly 
plain. They can vary their governments over a range that 
extends from the far right to the middling-far left—up to and 
including, as Finland shows, a communist share in a coalition 
government-—without any objections from the United $tate$. 

This is not true everywhere. It is a perfectly fair criticism 
of the Americans that in parts of Asia and Latin America 
they have been willing to lend their moral (or rather immoral) 
support to right-wing dictate** who give their people no 
political choice at all. But this shabby politicking is a very 
different thing from sending armies of tanks rolling across 
frontiers. By invading Czechoslovakia the Russians have made 
it plain that they will not let any member of the communist 
alliance diverge in any important way from Russia’s idea of 
how a communist country ought to be run. Mr Dubcek was 
pretty certainly not trying to change the Essentials of the 
communist system in Czechoslovakia. He was trying to make it 
more liberal, and therefore more efficient. He got a Russian 
army around his neck for his pains. The difference cannot be 
ignored. The essential political choice for the rest of this 
century is going to be between two rival systems of organising 
a country’s life. If the Russians' action in Czechoslovakia i.s 
an indication of what they have in mind for their system, 
the choice is not a hard one 



A Ministry of External Affairs 

The fusion of Mr Stewart's and Mr Thomson's offices ought not to 
mean confusion about the aims of British diplomacy 



On October 17th Britain will acquire a Foreign and Common¬ 
wealth Office, by the formal merger of two ministries which 
have in fact been quietly growing together for many months. 
This FCO will control the whole of the single Diplomatic 
Service which in 1965 drew together the members of the 
former Foreign Service, Commonwealth Service and Trade 
Commission Service. The gains are obvious. Diplomatic and 
commercial dealings with east Africa or the West Indies 
or south Asia can be more efficiently handled if there is less 
subdivision of responsibility in Whitehall. This is particularly 
true in a time of crisis. Each of the crises that have con¬ 
spicuously beset the Commonwealth Office in recent years- - 
Cyprus, the Indo-Pakistani conflict, Rhodesia, Nigeria, 
Malaysia’s difficulties with its neighbour*—has involved the 
Foreign Office too. 

One of the arguments formerly used to justify Britain’s 
maintenance of two separate ministries for external affairs 
was that other Commonwealth governments appreciated the 
greater intimacy afforded to them. But none of those 
governments chose to copy the British model. Their repre¬ 
sentatives in London often found it rather frustrating not to 
be able to tackle the Foreign Office directly about a matter 
that clearly concerned it. Not surprisingly, people tended to 
suspect that the British motive for retaining two separate 

J inistries was not so much to pamper other Commonwealth 
tatbei* as to assert the United Kingdom’s special status 
Kramer to them all. 


In 1964 the Plowdcn committee had recommended the 
creation of a single diplomatic service, which duly followed, 
and had dwelt on the “ anachronism ” of the continued 
separation of the two ministries. But the committee jibbed 
at proposing any early amalgamation. Curiously, the mam 
reason it gave for this hesitation was the wrong one. An 
immediate merger of the two ministries might, it thought, 
be regarded as “ implying a loss of interest in the Common¬ 
wealth partnership.” Much more relevant at the time was 
the fact that the Colonial Office was nearing extinction 
as one fragment of the Commonwealth after another departed 
from colonial status. The brisk turnover led the Common¬ 
wealth Relations Office, as it was then named, to acquire 
responsibility for relations with Malawi, Zambia, and Malta 
in 1964 ; with Gambia, Singapore and the Maldives in 1965 , 
with Barbados, Botswana, Guyana and Lesotho in 1966 
The absorption of the residual Colonial Office by the 
Commonwealth Office in 1966 might well not have proved 
easily compatible with an almost simultaneous merger with 
the Foreign Office. 

With the additional launching into orbit of Mauritius and 
Swaziland and the shift to associated statehood of five formci 
Caribbean dependencies, Britain’s remaining cluster of fully 
dependent territories makes only a quite short list, and apart 
from Hongkong none of them has more than half a million 
inhabitants. Now that the bottom of the imperial barrel is 
at last in sight, the administration of these last dependencies 
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cah be more comfortably fitted in among the tasks of a single 
external affairs ministry * And the development since 1965 
of an international secretariat, based in London but jointly 
staffed and financed by all Commonwealth countries, has 
also whittled down the arguments for the preservation of 
a separate ministry for Commonwealth affairs. 

The merged ministry’s cumbrous title averts at least some 
of the confusions of thought that might have arisen from 
the choice of a less recognisable name ; not to mention 
the perils of abbreviation—it was certainly prudent not to 
call it the Overseas Office. The cumbrousness of its 
inheritance of nine senior and junior ministers will have to 
be reduced, though it would be a pity if Mr Michael 
Stewart is not somehow enabled to call on the services of 
Mr George Thomson, the present Commonwealth Secretary. 
As to the 6,600 members of the Diplomatic Service, both 
hopes and fears of an imminent reduction in numbers are 
unlikely to prove justified. The administrative “ infrastruc¬ 
ture ” of the two ministries has already been fused. 

Two specific consequences of the merger may call for 
careful watching. One of the reasons given for the creation 
in 1964 of the Ministry for Overseas Development was the 
inability of the separate Foreign and Commonwealth Offices 
to look at the needs of developing countries as a whole. 
With that argument now fallen away, there may be 
suggestions that the new merged ministry should take over 
Britain’s admittedly limited present activities in the aid field. 
Any such change would be regrettable. The new ministry’s 
scope, will be broad and complex enough without charging 
it with further responsibilities ; and the case for assigning 
development aid to a separate ministry has been amply 
justified by that ministry’s performance within the tight 
financial limits imposed on it. 

Despite ministerial disclaimers, there also remains some 
concern about the merger’s implications for those small 
dependencies that are covetously eyed by neighbouring states. 
Will diplomatic zeal for the improvement of relations with 
Argentina, Guatemala or Spain now prevail over the sense 
of responsibility for the inhabitants of the Falklands, Belize 
or Gibraltar ? These are obvious examples, but there are 
also less conspicuous situations that give rise to fears of much 
the same kind. And concern about this aspect of the merger 
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may broaden out along the lines of the Plowden committee’s 
expression of fear that Britain ipight be generally regarded 
as having lost all interest in the Commonwealth. - 

Let it be frankly admitted that this interest is a limited 
one* There are many Britons to whom the Commonwealth 
is a bore or a nuisance or a matter of complete indifference. 
But there alvyays were. Right at the height of, the imperial 
apogee, there was remarkably little popular interest in all 
that splendid dominion over palm and pine. Lorig before 
the days of coloured immigration arid Powellisni, the 
representatives of other Commonwealth countries were most 
often thought of as people who kept coming, to London 
with awkward demands (or with stubborn reluctance to 
meet London's demands on them). The Gibraltarians at 
least get more of a hearing in London nowadays than they 
did in the old days. Even the people of Rhodesia may now 
reckon that large numbers of the British have become aware 
of their existence. The idea that the Commonwealth as a 
whole was wonderfully profitable for the British as a whole 
has evaporated, but it was always a delusive* idea anyway. 

What can only be* welcomed is the fading of the belief 
that the Commonwealth in some mystic way ottered Britain 
an alternative to having to make its way iti a hard world. 
The Commonwealth was never designed to provide such 
an option, and never did. What it has provided is a quite* 
different opportunity - one of bridging the frightful gaps 
that yawn between the* world’s rich and poor countries, 
between races and cultures, between large and small states. 
And this opportunity has not yet been lost. If it is not U> 
be le>st, the first important thing is to treat Commonwealth 
relations not as a cosy gathering of supposedly likr-anindecl 
“ friends ” as distinct from “ foreigners,” but as an integral 
part of the main ne-twork of international relations. In this 
light the new merging of ministries is an undoubted step 
in the right direction. The next step is to establish clearly 
what should he the aims and methods of British tliplomacy, 
in relation to Commonwealth countries just as much as to 
others, in the fast changing world to which constant 
adaptation has to he made. The new review of the whole 
scope of British official representation overseas, now being 
undertaken by Sir VaJ Duncan’s committee, ought to provide 
some timely illumination. 



Colonel 92 Per Cent 

Of course, Mr Papadopoulos isn't anything like that popular, but he's done 
well enough to risk an election now 


The trouble with the ex-oflicers who run Greece is that 
they have, not been self-confident enough, or spry enough, 
to see. where their advantage lies. After Sunday s referendum 
on the new constitution, the international argument about 
Greece is Kkcly to be more polarised than ever. Most people 
outside Greece probably think that.Sunday’s proceedings were 
little more than a charade. Others, less numerous but no 
less emotional, arc prepared to believe that the great majority 
of the nation is behind the colonels, and commend tnc way 
the trains arc being run on time (except the ones that crashed 
on Monday). Probably the truth is that the referendum 
was a distorted reflection of the Greek electorate’s opinion 
of the military government ; but that it was nqt so distorted 
as to be wholly misleading..If the colonels had the.courage 
of their convictions they would now proceed to hold a 
parliamentary election b!n a. fairly safe calculation that the 
election would be won by people they could live with. The 


trouble is that either Mi Papadopoulos may not trust his 
own judgment, or he may not be able to control the young 
fanatics in die lower ranks of the junta who are against 
elections in principle. 

Rational thought about Greece and the colonels went 
out of the window a long time ago. But at least certain 
basic things arc worth saying. Many features of the present 
regime are odious and wholly indefensible: the wholesale 
arrests, the island detention camps, the restrictions on the 
press, the unwillingness to hold democratic elections, the 
refusal to put the guarantee of civil liberties into effect. So 
long as the junta persists in these follies—and in many ways 
it is a foolish regime rather than an evil one—it will forfeit 
the respect of most of the western world* make itself a sitting 
duck for communist propaganda, and in the ctid increase the 
danger it faces at home in Greece. 

Mariy people will argue that the wholesale ‘suspension of 
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civil liberties is in itself so deplorable that nothing more need 
be said. But, to be fair, the measures of repression that the 
Greek regime has carried gut since April 1967 have been 
fractionally more humane thrfn those of many other totali¬ 
tarian regimes in Europe and elsewhere. No one has been 
executed fqr political reasons, which is more than can be 
said for Turkey’s revolution in i960. The number of political 
prisoners as a proportion of the population is smaller than 
has been the case in several other Middle Eastern revolutions 
in the past 15 years. Some of the allegations of torturfc arc 
no doubt well-founded, but a number of the more lurid 
ones probably deserve to be treated with reserve. This is 
not saying much ; but it deserves to be said. 

In foreign policy the military government has on the 
whole shown good judgment. It has not tried to play 
with neutralism or assertive nationalism, though this might 
not alwdys be the case if some of the younger officers who 
are imbued with Nasserist notions should attempt to overthrow 
the present leaders.. Relations between Greece and Turkey 
have improved strikingly in the past 12 months ; and the 
fact that Cyprus has faded from the world’s headlines is 
in no small measure due to the Greek government’s decision 
to bow itself out of the Cyprus question, and allow the 
Greek and Turkish Cypriots to settle the matter for themselves. 
The irony is that if a democratic government is in due 
course re-established in Athens the Cyprus sore will almost 
certainly reopen. 

All this will no doubt be construed by some readers as 
an attempt to whitewash the military regime. That is not 
the intention. The essence of the situation is that, in Greece, 
Europe has acquired since April last year one more 
authoritarian regime. It is less brutally authoritarian than 
a number of other regimes, including those of two of its 
communist neighbours, Bulgaria and Albania, and probably 
that of Spain in the non-communist side of Europe. But 
because it is Greece it is somehow different. Its lapse from 
grace tugs agonisingly at the heart-strings of philhellene 
sentimentalists ; and because it is a member of Nato the 
follies and crudities of its rulers make a golden target for 
Russian propaganda at a time when, because of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the Russians are desperately looking for targets of 
any kind. The left-wing assault upon it has certainly been 
more cunningly organised, and won more dupes by hidden- 
persuader methods, than the much publicised efforts of the 
unfortunate British public relations consultant hired by the 
colonels’ side. 

Yet the one thing that distinguishes the Greek regime from 
most other totalitarian regimes is that it might just possibly 
revert to democratic habits. It Is true that many observers 
in Athens are already forecasting that the junta will interpret 
the massive “ yes ” vote in the referendum as a mandate to 
dig itself in. It may. But if Mr Papadopoulos adopts this 
course he will be foolish on many counts. He will invite 
increasingly violent opposition at home, and the loss of more 
of the tourist revenues and foreign capital his country 
desperately needs. Greece will face ostracism abroad, and 
his own ambition to cut anything like a serious figure in the 
world Will be knocked on the head. If, on the contrary, he 
now proceeds to the holding of parliamentary elections, the 
odds are that he or a party acceptable to him would win 
comfortably—without any rigging. 

This is the most reasonable conclusion from the voting 
on Sunday. The argument that the figures do not reflect, 
in some sense, the opinion of a majority of Greeks is hard 
tp rj substantiate. They certainly do not reflect the opinion 
of thp ( intellectuals or the small urbah working class (in the 
At lg ^peus area the “ yes ” vote was significantly only 
77Wr^>^n'ti compared with an average of 96.4 per cent 
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for the rest of the country). But the majority of Greeks fall 
into neither of these categories. They are farmers (and the 
wheat-farmers in particular have done well out of this 
government), or people who live from the sea, or small 
traders. They arc politically unsophisticated. These people 
may have no great love for the junta, but they have even 
less for the professional politicians of the old regime ; and 
in this sluggish, possibly apathetic, spirit they were probably 
prepared to give Mr Papadopoulos’s new constitution the 
benefit of the doubt. 

There may well have been some intimidation at the polls 
in the villages—it all looked pretty clean in the towns—and 
the fact that nobody was really allowed to campaign against 
the constitution was a pretty mighty form of intimidation in 
itself. But the fact is that, even without resorting to such 
tactics, the junta would almost certainly have got a majority 
vote of confidence. It is arguable, too, that the activities 
of Mr Andreas Papandreou, now accepted as the leader of 
a co-ordinated opposition in exile, played into the junta’s 
hands. His overt alliance with Mr Briliakis, the communist 
leader, may have struck the rest of the world as an excusable 
tactical move ; but it probably frightened a lot of Greeks who 
still remember the civil war and who, given a choice between 
Papadopoulos and the communists, would plump for 
Papadopoulos. * 

So the bowler-hatted colonel has got his vote. He says 
that the Greek question is now moving into a “ new phase:” 
The issue is between Mr Papadopoulos and the real intran¬ 
sigents of last year’s revolution : the men, like Colonel Ladas, 
who don’t want to touch democracy with a barge-pole (they 
prefer a bludgeon instead). The world will probably know 
as little of the in-fighting of the next few weeks as it knows 
about the in-fighting in the Kremlin. Greece’s friends may 
not like Mr Papadopoulos, but it is on the cards that they 
may have to deal with somebody worse, not somebody better. 
There is not a great deal that they can do to sway the issue, 
but they are not entirely powerless. The membership of 
European institutions does matter to Greece ; so does the hope 
of a full renewal of the American arms supply. The Johnson 
Administration has been urging the colonels to hold elections, 
by November if possible. Unfortunately, the favourable com¬ 
ments of Mr Spiro Agnew, the foolish Republican vice- 
presidential candidate, have plainly encouraged the junta. 
Mr Papadopoulos must be tempted to sit it out until January, 
when Mr Nixon will probably be in the White House, and sec 
what happens then. If Mr Nixon would let it be known, 
publicly or privately, that he wants to see a democratic election 
held in Greece as soon as possible, he would certainly 
strengthen Mr Papadopoulos’s hand against Colonel Ladas. 
Is it too much to ask an American presidential candidate to 
risk burning his fingers for Greece ? 
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Our worldln 2005: 

Holidays on another 

planet? S ^ 




It Is quite possible that rockets will 
be taking tourists to Mars or the Moon 
In the Twenty-first Century. 

But BASF chemists are realists, 
they are working so that all of us can 
get more from our leisure time now 

They are developing plastics for a 
family aircraft that can fly sun-lovers to 
the beach for a weekend. 

They are confident that new com¬ 
binations of materials will make winter 
sports summer sports — thanks to arti¬ 
ficial ski slopes. 

They are working on magnetic tapes 
designed to turn learning Into pleasure 


Our chemists are working so that 
you can get the most from your leisure 
time and they take their job seriously 

Badlsche Amlin- & Soda-Fabrik AG, 
Ludwigshafen,West Germany 
BASF United Kingdom Limited, 

York House, 

199, Westminster Bridge Road, 

London S.E. 1 


BASF 
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Eban and Rusk chatting about nuances 


There is no substitute for peace 


Israel’s pre-emptive peace strike seems a 
lot less well-aimed or well-timed than its 
war equivalent. A muddle of inspired leaks 
about specific prop&sals, followed quickly 
by denials thatanything of the kind was 
intended, means that Mr Abba Eban’s 
statement to the UN General Assembly 
next Tuesday is destined to be something 
of an anti-dimax. More important, the 
way in which the whole exercise hap¬ 
pened, looking like a manoeuvre, em¬ 
phasised the undeniably phoney side of 
the present battle for a Middle Eastern 
peace. 

In fact the current Israeli exercise 
could be far from phoney. Mr Eban, as 
he has said, will not be presenting a peace 
plan to the IJnited Nations. Hut he 
is expected to unhook his country* 
from its “ direct talks or nothing” line. 
Not in so many words.. The call for 
direct talks will be in a lowered key, and 
no longer presented as a public ultimatum. 
This is a major shift on the part of Israel. 
It could, at least theoretically, open the 
way to indirect. bargaining oyer the 
formidable obstacles that: block the way 
to peace. It provides another lease, of life 
for the Jarring mission—if Mr Jarring is 
prepared to go on. By moving away from 


an unproductive insistence on direct 
talks, Israel has marked an advance. 

How great, or how little, this advance 
may be will be clearer after Mr Eban has 
made his statement. According to official 
sources in Israel he was drafting the 
final text this week after discussing certain 
nuances with Mr Dean Rusk. What has 
already been made clear is Israel’s rejec¬ 
tion of any kind of settlement enforced 
from outside. As Mr Eban is reported to 
have said, “the Middle East is not an 
international protectorate.” This is bas¬ 
ically a refutation of the Russian peace 
plan, submitted last week, which proposed 
a four-power guarantee of peace by 
Russia, America, Britain and France. It is 
also, to a very much lesser degree, at 
odds with the present American Admin¬ 
istration’s anxious pressure for a settle¬ 
ment, however obtained. 

A settlement, the Israelis insist, is 
possible only through a signed peace 
treaty between themselves and the Arab 
governments. .This has been said often 
before and Mr Eban will repeat it categ¬ 
orically on Tuesday. Where Mr Eban is 
expected to advance towards new ground 
is in saying, in part, what Israel »jpri- 
pared to do in return for a peace treaty. 


He is expected to call for a signed con¬ 
tractual peace as the price for evacuating 
the occupied teA>nes—but not all the 
occupied territories, In other words, Israel 
will agree in principle to evacuation, but 
only to a line that runs somewhere between 
the prewar frontiers and those of today. 

The Arab response to an offer of partial 
evacuation is predictable. All the same, 
if all parties were willing, it could be a 
starting point for bargaining. There are 
two reasons for fearing that it may be 
nothing of the kind. The first is the fear 
that the Israelis, while showing a new 
flexibility over negotiation in deference to 
American and other pressures, are, in 
effect, doing little more than exchange one 
slogan lor another. “ Direct talks or noth¬ 
ing ” is being allowed to die ; it is being 
replaced, according to Israeli sources, by 
“ There is no substitute for peace.” This, 
in itself, is an unexceptionable sentiment. 
But if the Israelis are insisting that a 
signed treaty is the beginning, not the end, 
of the process that could bring peace, the 
process may never begin. 

This leads to the second fear why nego¬ 
tiations, even indirect ones, may never 
get going. The Israelis think in terms of 
a peace treaty with Arab governments, 
and Mr Eban is expected to devote a good 
deal of his speech to the waywardness of 
the Egyptian regime. But what account 
has Israel taken of the growing movement 
among Palestinians ? Over the past 
year, the pressure groups of displaced 
Palestinians have gained enormously in 
unity, political influence and military 
nuisance value. It is hard now to conceive 
of the Egyptian, let alone the Jordanian, 
government acting independently of 
Palestinian pressure. Last autumn the 
defeated governments were deeply 
anxious to extricate themselves from a 
situation which they couldn’t win. Now, 
even if they still wisli to, it is doubtful 
whether they could get away with what 
many Palestinians would name a sell-out. 

The Russian peace plan, which Mr 
Eban will slam on Tuesday, got an almost 
equally hostile reception from many 
Palestinians, as well as from the press of 
several of the remoter Arab countries. 
Unlike the Security Council resolution Of 
November last year, and unlike the five 
“ great principles ” President Johnson 
enumerated in June 1967, theRussian plan 
apparently relegated justice for the Pales¬ 
tinian refugees to a later stage in negotia¬ 
tion. One of the most significant things 
to watch for in Mr Eban's speech is 
whether h$ Sees the redress of Palestinian 
grievances as in any >vay a preliminary 
measure to the peace he seeks. 
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Communists 

Moscow knows 
best 


Tuesday’s announcement that Moscow’s 
long-planned international communist 
conference was to be “ temporarily * 
postponed is the latest indication of the 
dismay and disarray into which the 
Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia lias 
plunged the communist movement. It 
would, in fact, have been surprising if 
the preparatory committee, which met in 
Budapest on Monday, in theory to make 
the final preparations for the opening of 
the conference in Moscow on November 
25th, had not decided at any rate to mark 
time a little. 

The opposition to the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, especially among west 
European communist parties, has been 
angry and outspoken. The important 
Italian party has endorsed the view of 
its leader, Signor Longa, that it was 
“ neither opportune, nor useful, and 
perhaps not even possible, to conclude 
the preparations for the world con¬ 
ference." Other west European parties, 
notably the French, also went to Budapest 
simply in order to secure a postponement. 

In the circumstances, the Russians have 
not managed their retreat too badly. The 
Budapest meeting agreed unanimously 
that a world communist conference ought 
still to be held and that a further prepa¬ 
ratory meeting should be held on Novem¬ 
ber 17th. Thus, in return for a tactical 
retreat, the Russians have gained moie 
time in which to contrive some way of 
wriggling off the Czechoslovak hook that 
is both satisfactory to themselves anil 
acceptable to their critics in the communist 
movement. There is no means of telling 
whether the decision to postpone the 
meeting was taken in the Kremlin before 
the Russian delegation, led by Mr 
Ponomarev, set out for Budapest, or 
whether Mr Ponomarev quickly found 
the “ frank atmosphere of a comradely 
exchange of views" (as described in the 
communique) too much for him and 
advised his masters at home that they had 
better compromise gracefully* 

Nor is there any satisfactoiy way of 
foretelling whether by mid-November the 
Czech piohlem will have been successfulls 
spirited away so that it is no longer, a 
threat to the harmony of the world con¬ 
ference. Six weeks after the invasion, the 
Kremlin's silence has become positively 
deafening. There has been no central 
committee meeting to approve what has 
been doneno official statement by the 
politburo ; and no major speech by any 
Russian leader. 

Equally remarkable has been the failure 
of the Russian press to stick to a con¬ 
sistent line about Czechoslovakia. As might 
be expected, Pravda has been most con¬ 
sistently censorious of the Czechs, while 
/z^cj«'^t|iq|(j;dveriunent paper, has tended 
to M^&^cqnciliatorv. Altogether, it. is 
dear iVpf the Russian leaders are still 
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disputing over what to do next about 
Czechoslovakia ; and it can be argued 
eqtially plausibly that the decision to 
postpone the Moscow conference either 
will strengthen the hand of those who 
want to deal gently with the Czechs, or 
will help those who want to stamp on 
♦them hard. 

What is clear at this stage is that the 
Russians were forced to make an important 
choice between their priorities when they 
decided to invade Czechoslovakia. They 
decided that it was more important to 
crush dangerous heresies in eastern Europe 
than to preserve their leadership of a more 
or less united communist movement. Of 
course, they hoped—and perhaps still do— 
to do both. But the compelling need 10 
provide an ideological justification for the 
invasion and occupation of Czechoslovakia 
is forcing them to adopt a line which 
will Inevitably make their relations with 
other communist parties even more dif¬ 
ficult. When Pravda argued on September 
1st that it was the duty of the “ socialist" 
countries to help an ally threatened by a 
counter-revolutionary- plot,, the Italian 
party organ Unita asked Suspiciously : 
“ Who establishes that* there is a counter- 
revbjutionary plot, and who takes the 
responsibility for the consequences ?*” 
"Some ten days later Prapda revealed 
a M new phenomenon of history,” namely 
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“ peaceful counter-revolution.” Acfcbrdiffg 
to Pravda those who. usfcd thii ploy, dis¬ 
guised their .wicked; aims by pretending 
that they were working- for „“good” 
(by which they really meant bourgeois 
democratic) socialism. Again, worried 
foreign communists must have wondered 
who was to decide between good and bad 
forms of socialism, and again the implica¬ 
tion was clear: Moscow knows best. 
And then last week, in yet another article 
justifying the treatment of Czechoslovakia, 
Pravda stated flatly that world socialism 
was indivisible and tot each communist 
party was responsible for Re actions, not 
only to its own people, but also, to the 
communist movement as a whole. 

One cannot yet tell whether all this is 
an improvisation thought up to meet a 
particular emergency, or whether, it will 
harden into a new‘dogma on inter-party 
relations to replace the theory of 
“ different roads to socialism ” proclaimed 
at the 201I1 Soviet party congress in 1956. 
Either way, such pronouncements ate 
bound to do immense damage to the unity 
(such as it now is) of ^he communist 
movement. Mr Suslov, for one, probably 
realises that it is no longer the 
“ splittists ” in Peking who are on. trial 
before the majority of the world’s 
communist parties, but the hard-liners in 
the Kremlin. 


Greece 

Best-loved government in the west 


One might have thought that any 
western-minded regime would have been 
embarrassed by an electoral victory of 
more than 90 per cent. But not the Greek 
military regime, which is now claiming 
that last Sunday’s referendum has given 
it a popular mandate. It Was a man¬ 
date given in a referendum held under 
martial law, under conditions which only 
very imperfectly preserved the secrecy 
of the ballot, and after a completely one¬ 
sided campaign waged by a regime which 
made assurance doubly sure by scarcely 
veiled intimidation. 

Whereas in the traditionally left-wing 
Athens-Piraeus districts the “ yes ” vote 
was 75 per cent, in many country dis¬ 
tricts, where the local military and civil 
authorities are known to have been 
exerting themselves zealously on' behalf 
of the regime, the vote was close on 100 
per cent. Although voting was compul¬ 
sory', as many as 22 per cent of the people 
on the register (which was, however, out 
of date) did not vote. 

Undoubtedly the referendum has given 
the regime greater self-confidence. It can 
now claim that it has been made legiti¬ 
mate ; it will be less bothered by the 
niggling inferiority complex Which tends 
to afflict regimes Which "have seized— 
and kept—poWer by the use of force. It 
will also feel able to deal more con¬ 
fidently with the Americans; and in spite 
ox all the grandiloquent talk in, Athens 


about not tolerating any tutelage from 
anyone, the government knows quite well 
that if it wants to be internationally 
accepted as respectable it would be a 
great help to win over the Americans. 
Washington concedes that the new con¬ 
stitution is a step forward, but does not 
regard it as a decisive act in the process 
of restoring parliamentary rule ; accord¬ 
ing to reports from Athens, the American 
government does not propose to lift the 
selective suspension of military aid. 

Many Greeks must have voted “ yes ” 
in the belief that this was the only way 
open to them to start a return to 
normality. When that process will begin, 
however, is not at all clear. On Monday 
the prime minister, Mr Papadopoulos, 
promised to grant “ more democracy with 
the passing of each day ” until the revo¬ 
lution’s gbals are reached. But these 
goals, designed to carry but far-reaching 
economic, social, educational and admini¬ 
strative reforms, will take at least a 
generation to achieve. 

On the face of it, having apparently 
been given such a huge vote of confidence, 
the regime should have nothing to fear 
from a reasonably speedy return to a 
more normal political life. But the 
colonels know perfectly well that their 
pressure has distorted the result of the 
referendum, and they may not know how 
much it has distorted it. The trouble is 
that referendum could allow them, even 
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We couldn t be more delighted with 
his slow rate of progress 

A car is something you shouldn t rent 
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encourage them, to claim that the 
people have given them authority to 
rettore parliamentary democracy only 
when they themselves feel that this can 
be safely done without fear of reverting 
to the political confusion and turbulence 
of pre-coup days. The Greeks may have 
thought they were voting for a return 
to parliamentary rule; but at the same 
time they voted away, into the indefinite 
safe-keeping of the colonels, most of their 
basic political and civil rights. 

The regime has discouraged any 
dialogue between itself and the politicians. 
But some members of the junta believe 
that the new constitution might be more 
speedily introduced if leading politicians, 
like Mr George Papandreou and Mr 
hanellopoulos, could be induced to drop 
their boycott of the regime and make 
some kind of declaration to the effect 
that the coup was—after all—inevitable, 
and that they would be willing to resume 
political activity under the new rules of 
the game. But there is not the slightest 
sign that any important politician will 
consent to do this, especially after the 
exaggerated result of the referendum. 

Some people think that the return of 
King Constantine would help things 
forward. His presence, presumably under 
some mutually acceptable arrangement, 
could provide some kind of security for 
the Greek people that the ultimate inten¬ 
tions of their present rulers really are 
honourable. The king’s presence might 
also help to prevent chaos and bloodshed 
if the members of the junta were to fall 
out irrevocably among themselves. 
Finally, it might also help to convert 
the sulking contempt of the political 
leaders into some kind of active tolerance. 
If they are denied this indefinitely, the 
colonels might, in their frustration and 
impatience, impose an even stricter dic¬ 
tatorship ; thus, they would end by 
creating for Greece the same danger of 
an attempted communist takeover that 
they claim to have averted. 





France and Germany 

Gruyere off the 
menu 

FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

There has always been a good deal of 
tantalising speculation about those parts of 
the biannual Franco-German talks which 
are conducted, in German parlance, 
" under four eyes.'’ Precisely what did the 
general say to the chancellor, and vice 
versa? The anxious mortals in both foreign 
ministries who may be asked to carry out 
lofty directives are at pains afterwards to 
discover what the closeted Olympians may 
have been up to, or may have thought 
they were up to at the time. Subsequently 
peddled versions do not always tally. 
There have been misunderstandings, even 
not very far down the mountain. 

On the two latest occasions the chancel¬ 
lor has let it be put about that in private 
he spoke to the general with audacious 
frankness. According to Herr Kiesinger, he 
warned General de Gaulle unequivocally 
that through excluding Britain from the 
common market he was isolating France 
dangerously from its Atlantic allies. 
Doubtless Herr Kiesinger is telling the 
truth, so far at it goes. Indeed on Septem¬ 
ber 36th, the day before General de Gaulle 
arrived in Bonn, Herr Kiesinger was 
authorised by the Bundestag to remon¬ 
strate firmly with his guest. Yet the result 
has again been the same. 

General de Gaulle has not budged an 
inch out of consideration for his German 
partner's wishes. And neither Herr 
Kabinger nor bh foreign minister, Herr 
Brandt, who has stronger protBritiih senti¬ 
ments. has since given Any* mm for 
believmfe he reeUy means it whan he says 
dedspnation is no longer enough*, For 
however much the three mhior M prties 
agree that the European community 


should be extended so as to include Britain 
and Scandinavia, they no less ttrohgly 
agree that it could not reasonably exist 
without France. 

There are signs that the German public 
are beginning to be puzzled by their 
leaders* deference to the French president. 
They would tike to know how far his 
views are shared in France, particularly 
along tr*e possible line of succession ; and 
whether his threat to withdraw France 
from the common maiket should be taken 
seriously. The Bonn coalition government 
is to be seen marking time, at the general’s 
word, with grotesque endurance. 

The Social Democrats are sticking 
loyally by Kiesinger. In the debate on 
September a6th Herr Helmuth Schmidt, 
the party’s parliamentary leader, surmised 
cautiously that “one day** Bonn might 
feel compelled to initiate “ closer relations 
in certain fields with other European 
states.” But in the course of the same 
discussion his party colleague, Herliert 
Wehner, the minister for all-German 
questions, put it thus, honiely-Iike: 

“ Europe is not a Swiss cheese in which 
there can be a hole where France should 
lie and all around is still cheese." 


Germany 

Fighting the fringes 

PROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 

The time and the place were favourable 
when the German National Democrats 
made their bid last Sunday to get into 
local government in Lower Saxony. But 
the mood of the electorate was not. Herr 
von Thadden's ragtag and bobtail of right¬ 
wingers, whom communist propaganda 
parades as the vanguaid of an unregenera- 
tely aggressive Germany, won only 5,3 per 
cent of the poll. 

Herr von Thadden had expected to do 
much better. Communist accusations that 
west Germany was behind the “counter¬ 
revolution” in Czechoslovakia, combined 
with the left-wing students' latest exuber¬ 
ance at the Frankfurt book fair, provided 
the National Deriiocrats with just the kind 
of particular last-minute ammunition they 
were wanting to support their general 
case. And they were campaigning on more 
or less home ground, with all the resources 
of their national headquarters in Hanover 
at their disposal. In the Landtag election 
last year they u(on seven per cent of the 
poll, and to hold ten of the 149 seats. 

Their apparent setback is encouraging 
the ceptral government in Bonn to combat 
extremism with political argument softer 
than resort to conspiracy-sowing proscrip¬ 
tion. A Bonn audience broke up Herr von 
Thadden’s first big meeting in the Capital 
on Tuesday night. Yet it would ha com¬ 
placent to assume he is wildly out .when 
he predicts that his party will capture some 
50 seats in the Bundestag next auMpui. 
Local government elections are not an 
infallible guide to a party’s form ft'the 
national arena la months later. It it not 
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surprising that the west Iferlin senate has 
asked the allied authorities to prqhibit the 1 
National Democrats from operating any 
longer in Berlin, where theii^ provocative 
antics might be cited by Herr Ulbricht in 
justification of a tightening of the screw. 

Whether the newly reconstituted Ger¬ 
man communist party (the old one was 
proscribed by the federal constitutional 
court in 195b) will keep within the con¬ 
stitutional law remains to be seen. Before 
making their bow at Frankfurt on Sep¬ 
tember 26th, members of the party’s 
provisional committee consulted both the 
federal ministry of justice and the leader 
of the proscribed party, Herr Max 
Reimann, who has been directing opera¬ 
tions from east Berlin. In an inaugural 
statement they promised that the new 
party would work in accordance with the 
Basic Law. A general conference is to be 
called in the near future. 


France 

Will this keep the 
students quiet? 

France’s plans for university reform, 
which are to be debated in the national 
assembly next week, are designed to 
divide the students, separating the 
reformist sheep from the revolutionary 
goats. The education minister, M. Faure, 
has gone a long way in trying to satisfy 
the moderates and has had to fight off 
major opposition in the cabinet and from 
gaullist deputies at party meetings. 
Indeed, the government announced after 
two cabinet meetings that there had been 
disagreement on his plans ; the first 
acknowledgment of dissension within the 
government in the Fifth Republic's 
history. 

The bill has not been helped by student 
fighting this week. One group barricaded 


into the university buildings at 
$A&thony to express, its disagreement 
government education policy, while 
it the Sorbonne on Monday “ extremists ” 
broke up a meeting of “moderates" 
which had been called to discuss university 
reform. If M. Faure’s reforms go through 
j relatively unscathed, as they probably in 
fact will, the “ revolutionary ” students 
fear that they may lose their present 
dominant position. 

The bill covers a number of the 
grievances that led to the May riots. For 
the first tiipe it allows some student par¬ 
ticipation in university administration, 
and it cuts down the stifling centralisation 
that has ruled the universities since 
Napoleon. Under the existing system 
France is divided into 23 areas, each with 
its own university comprised of a number 
of faculties. The areas are controlled by 
rectors who are responsible to the minister 
of education and each faculty is run by a 
dean who is elected by his colleagues, 
under the new proposals faculties would 
be run by elected committees of students 
and teachers who could call in outside 
members if they wanted. 

University government would be on the 
same lines, with faculties choosing the 
university committee above them. The 
students would thus have a say in decid¬ 
ing their syllabus and the scope of their 
examinations. They would even have 
limited financial control ; faculty com¬ 
mittees would manage their share of 
funds, subject to later checking. But there 
would still be detailed control from Paris 
of any finances that were not purely 
routine. The ministry of education would 
still, for instance, decide on whether a 
faculty should be allowed to expand or 
recruit a new lecturer. 

The most contentious of M. Faure’s 
reforms is in the field of student politics. 
Until now political activity in the univer¬ 
sities has been bannecj, in theory at any 
rate. The new bill allows debates on 
political and economic subjects to take 
place but only if they do not disrupt 



university life or disturb public order. 
How much this will mean in practice 
depends on each individual university. 

At the moment there are more students 
in France than in Britain and Germany 
combined. This year the number goes up 
from 497,000 to 6i2,opo,> partly because 
an unusually high number of people 
passed the final lycee exam, the baccal- 
aureat (which is the automatic qualifica¬ 
tion for university) and partly because of 
the postwar baby boom. In Paris the 
government has had to use the old Nato 
headquarters and seven other extra build¬ 
ings to help accommodate the 35,000 
extra students who are expected in the 
city. Inevitably, in these circumstances, the 
anonymity of university life and the lack 
of contact between students and teachers, 
will get worse, and it was partly this that 
caused the original trouble in May. 

In practical terms, improving the staff 
ratio must mean reducing the number of 
students. At the moment between 30 per 
cent and 40 per cent of them do not com¬ 
plete their courses. M. Faure has said that 
unsuitable students should be moved to 
other courses by the end of their first 
year, but this puts the invidious job of 
weeding out on their teachers and this 
kind of responsibility is not going to 
improve relations. However, the students’ 
union itself is strongly against additional 
selective examinations. It argues that 
only 10 per cent of French students are 
from working-class homes (for success in 
the bacralaureat tends to go with a middle- 
class environment) and that further 
exams would decrease the proportion. 


Egypt 

Student problem— 
with a difference 

BY A CORRESPONDENT 

On Saturday Egyptian students will be 
returning to their universities and 
institutes. There is little sign at the 
moment of a rebirth of the student power 
that so suddenly discovered itself in last 
February’s demonstrations. For most of 
the students the hot, drowsy months of 
holiday have been soothingly uneventful. 
That, basically, suited both the students 
and the government, though on both sides 
one hears regrets at a missed opportunity 
to incorporate students into the national 
life through some organiied , summer 
activities. y t „ 

The students do not feel themselves to 
be & closely knit group. They never 
became one even during the demonstra¬ 
tions. Nevertheless, the demonstrations 
were important not only.as a precedent 
but also in giving the students a separate 
identity, They are aware thatnumerically 
they constitute the largest articulate jpwp 
outside the army. This fCould 

develop to more purpfae but ^ present 
has tittle force for want of «uidluM &nd 
leadership. Student 1 organisations have * 
never made their own decisions. They rely 
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on instructions from above. The fact that, 
with other Egyptians, they are losing con¬ 
fidence in their country’s leadership has 
not made them more decisive. It has 
simply given them a feeling of isolation. 

They would like to have some young 
professor as their leader and spokesman. 
But they have never done anything about 
it. Many of their grievances are out of 
touch with Egyptian reality. They com¬ 
plain that their starting salary in any job 
after taking their finals is no more than 
£Ei7 a month. They fail to see that an 
increase would be hard to explain in a 
country where the average annual income 
per head is only £E6o. They demand free¬ 
dom to criticise the government, both in 
speech and in the press, and for private 
enterprise (most of them have middle- 
class standards or aspirations). But they 
live in a poor country where the cost of 
living is rising and where there is wide¬ 
spread political apathy except on one issue 
—that of Israel’s presence on the Suez 
canal. 

Students are sceptical about the Arab 
Socialist Union’s structural alterations but 
still hope that the recent meeting of its 
national congress will lead to some definite 
strengthening of the national will. Like 
the rest of the public they look to the new 
measures of “ preventive defence ” to 
prove that, even if war is not feasible yet, 
at least the spirit and preparations are 
firm. More important to them than any 
internal changes—and indeed, since last 
March, there have been many in the 
cabinet, the diplomatic service, the ASU 
and in new encouragement for the private 
sector—is the showing on the front line 
with Israel. 

What if little progress is seen to he 
made ? Student reactions depend partly 
on social backgrounds. Middle-class 
students with family traditions of suffic¬ 
iency and foreign contacts at their com¬ 
mand tend to think in terms of emigration. 
Those lower in the social scale are pre¬ 
dominantly career-conscious. But the real 
brake on student power lies in the attitude 
of a government that is determined, if 
humanly possible, not to be caught again. 

At the ASU congress President Nasser 
acknowledged that last February’s demon¬ 
strations were genuine and spontaneous. 
Then he resorted to the familiar argument 
that counter-revolutionary forces subse¬ 
quently tried to exploit them. This has 
never been proved except to the extent 
that many students feel vulnerable to out¬ 
side influences without precisely knowing 
what they are. Above all, the president’s 
claim—“I know the names of^ those 
involved and everything in detail ”—has 
shaken the students. His eyes, they con¬ 
clude, are still everywhere and he will not 
deal lightly with open dissent. 

Wc would like to make it plain that Mr 
Anthony Grey, whose confinement by the 
Chinese government was discussed in a leading 
article in our issue of September 28th, con¬ 
tinues to be Reuter’s correspondent in Peking, 
although Chinese action has prevented him 
from being an active foreign correspondent. 
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Spain 

Debasement 

FROM OUR SPAIN CORRESPONDENT . 

Spanish officials and most press coni- 
mentators are emphasising that the 1953 
Pact of Madrid—the agreement on 
American bases—is still in force, and that 
the Spanish government still hopes that 
it will be extended for another five years, 
as it was in 1963. But no formula for 
renewal could be worked out by 
September 26th, the date-when the 1963 
extension expired. The foreign minister, 
Sr Castiella, returned to Madrid on the 
29th after 12 fruitless days of bargaining 
in Washington. The only point agreed 
upon was to resort to the provision for 
a six-month period of further consultation. 

On the Spanish side it is argued that 
the events in Czechoslovakia and Russia’s 
emergence as a naval power in the 
Mediterranean have heightened the signi¬ 
ficance of the pact for Spain, both 
positively and negatively. Positively, 
because it eases the military loneliness of 
a Spain that lacks membership of Nato. 
Negatively, because Spanish cities are now 
more exposed than ever to damage in the 
event of Soviet strikes against American 
bases—officially, joint Spanish-American 
bases- -in their vicinity. Madrid complains 
that the Americans have shown little 
understanding of this negative factor. 
They remain unwilling to promise to come 
immediately to Spain’s aid if it is attacked, 
or to give Spain the substantial military 
aid its government considers to be essential 
for its security. Spain is said to have asked 
first for $1,000 million and then for $700 
million worth of military aid over the next 
five years ; the most Washington offered 
was $200 million. 

It is thought here that Mr Humphrey 
would he even less willing than Mr John¬ 
son to give Spain satisfaction. Mr Nixon 
might be more sympathetic politically, hut 
equally tight-fisted. If Spain fails to get 
a friendlier hearing during the coming 
six months, it is likely to request the 
closure of the Torrejon base near Madrid. 
As American military technology has now 
outgrown Torrejon, as well as the 
already 14 inactive ” base at Saragossa, a 
face-saving formula may be in the making. 

The average Spaniard has recently been 
more interested in events in Portugal than 
in Sr Castiella’s negotiations in Washing¬ 
ton. Spanish journalists, remembering the 
thunderbolt that hit Madrid in May 
(suspended for four months after publish¬ 
ing an article about the desirability of 
General de Gaulle retiring which might 
conceivably have been applicable to 
another eminent statesman),have left their 
readers to draw their own parallels to the 
changes in Lisbon. Some commentators, 
however, have given meaningful praise to 
the constitutional procedure whereby the 
Portuguese president quietly appointed Dr 
Gaetano to succeed Dr Salazar. A con¬ 
tinuation of “ Salazarism without Salazar ” 
is the approved theme of the conservative 
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press, for obvious reasons ; but most 
politically articulate Spaniards expect Dr 
Gaetano to start a process of liberalisation. 

In the event of something similar 
happening in Spain, who could perform 
here the service that President Thomas 
ha* just performed in Lisbon? The king, 
say the Spanish monarchists ; hence, they 
argue, the need to formalise arrangements 
for a royal restoration without delay. The 
council of the realm, says the regime’s 
basic law ; hut not everybody has un¬ 
bounded faith in it. For Spain to have a 
duly appointed prime minister would help 
to ease a constitutional transition ; but 
this summer the steam went out of the 
effort being made in government circles 
to separate the posts of head of govern¬ 
ment and chief of state. An influential 
militaiy group is said to have expressed 
disapproval of the possible appointment as 
prime minister of Admiral Garrero Blanco, 
the present vice-president. 


Canada 

After Johnson in 
Quebec 

FROM OUR CANADA CORRESPONDENT 

One of the last photographs of the late 
premier of Quebec, Mr Daniel Johnson, 
taken only a few hours before he died on 
September 26th, showed him laughingly 
clasping the hands of his Literal party 
opponent, Mr Jean Lesage, and of the 
separatist leader, Mr Ren£ Levesque, in 
a square-dancer's grip and murmuring “ 1 
unite you.” The occasion of their meeting 
was indeed a unifying one for all French 
Canadians : the completion of the vast 
Manieouagan hydroelectric dam, the first 
such project exclusively planned and pro¬ 
duced by French Canadian skills. But the 
immediate effect of Mr Johnson's sudden 
death on the three Quebec parties led by 
these men seems to have been a unifying 
one only in the sense that each party is 
closing its own ranks. 

Long before Mr Johnson was buried on 
Tuesday, the newspapers had run through 
pages of speculation about the future 
leadership of the Union Nationale—the 
party, originally shaped by Maurice 
Duplessis, which he had led back to 
victory' in the 1966 Quebec elections. But 
the protocol of the funeral services lent 
prominence to the obvious successor, the 
deputy premier and minister of justice, 
Mr Jean-Jacques Bertrand. There was 
little doubt that the party’s parliamentary 
caucus would choose him as leader on 
Wednesday and it duly did. He has been 
20 years in the Quebec legislature. He 
ran Mr Johnson close in a leadership 
contest seven years ago and seems set to 
continue Mr Johnson's constitutional 
policies. 

These policies involve pressing Ottawa, 
and the other nine provinces to open up 
equal opportunities for French-speaking 
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Canadians right across Canada, and at the 
same time demanding a devolution of 
powers from Ottawa so that Quebec can 
control its welfare khd social changes. 
^r^9ei;trand has a record as a reformer 
Jnf a. \yiy tl|&t Mr Johi^sph ha H d, 
fimd^.are available Quetec*ji" quiet 
ireydutidn ’'may pickup steam again. 
The threat to his leader ship of the 
Union Nationale piay come later from 
the younger (Quebec ministers with 
jMnntbt leanings. %he minister for 
cultural affair?, Mr Jein-Noel Tremblay, 
bp the moat outspoken of these, but 
■VftA'niew education minister, Mr Jean-Guy 
Cardinal, is the likeliest challenger as 
soon as he can win a seat in the pro¬ 
vincial assembly (at present he sits in the, 
non-elective upper hpuse). If Mr Bertrand 
seems to gain nothing for Quebec at, the 
next federal-provincial premiers* meeting* 
which is due before Christmas, Mr Trem¬ 
blay’s arguments for reducing the 
linguistic privileges of English-speaking 
Quebeckers could win wide emotional 
support. The issue took an acute form 
during Mr Johnson's absence through ill- 
health this summer, when Mr Bertrand 
was acting premier, and the school board 
of St Leonard, a suburb of Montreal, 
announced that it would phase out 
Ehglish-language instruction at a school 
whose pupils are mainly of Italian origin. 

Much, then, depends on the Canadian 
prime ministe^, Mr Pierre Trudeau, and 
certain recent developments offer him 
excellent opportunities to make ground. 
Two provincial premiers, Mr Ernest 
Manning of Alberta and Mr Joey Small¬ 
wood of Newfoundland, whose long¬ 
standing antipathy to the idea that Quebec 
is Canada's major problem has made the 
federal-provincial conferences difficult 
occasions, have announced that they will 
soon retire. Mr Trudeau's two meetings* 
with the French foreign minister, M. 
Couve de Murville, during the Johnson 
funeral ceremonies were cordial enough 
to improve his standing in Quebec. And 
his personal relations with Mr Bertrand 
(symbolised by thfcir Jbeipg seen walking 
arm in $rm this, week), are much better 
than 4hey ever were with Mr Daniel 
Jbhraon. 

v, In the wings wait Mr Lesage and Mr 
Levesque. When the Quebec Liberal 
federation meets this weekend in Mon¬ 
treal, . its annual cpnvention will be 
markedly different from, last year's 
‘explosive, occasion when Mr Levesque ted 
his group of separatists oixtto thrift,' their, 
own Mouvepicnt Souverainete-Associatiph 
(MSA). The accent now is all on Liberal 
party unity behind the former premier 
Mr Lesage in hopes of an election come¬ 
back by 1970. * 1 

Mr Levesque, meanwhile; k present 
in the doldrums. He was too principled to 
make capital out , of the St Leonard 
school bparil ipvft and hp has quaiscll^, 
with tnany ;, ''pth«r;iSeparat&S; r bV opposing; 
any diminution of English-speaking privi¬ 
leges in Quebec. His MSA’s formal 
launching convention as a new party, 
after its merger with Mr Gilles Gregoire’fr 
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Ralliement Nationale, is due this month, 
but Mr Johnson’s death has swung the 
spotlight elsewhere. However, Mr 
Levesque is untiring as tae^l as eltottent, 
and his time may yet*, cpme if either 
french Canadian leaders do npt^take 
advantage Of the new fluidity in ,'^e 
political situation to form new pptffen? 
unity. : ' 1 rs 


India _ 

Let them eat wheat 

FROM OUR INDIA CORRESPONDENT 

There, are still some weeks to go before 
the crops sown during the summer begin 
to be harvested, but the Indians are start¬ 
ing to have misgivings about how good a 
harvest they will get. T he trouble is the 
monsoon's erratic behaviour. Several areas 
have had too much rain, which has 
inundated large tracts in West Bengal 
and Gujarat. Yet a number of other 
states, among them Andhra, Mysore and 
western Rajasthan, face a drought. The 
field reports coming in to New Delhi 
suggest that the harvest may be 3 million 
tons, or 5 per cent, smaller than last year’s. 

This unpromising outlook is pushing 
up prices, especially the price of rice. 
The result is a clamour for the release 
of supplies from central stocks. The central 
government hopes to import 6£ million 
tons of cereals this year, all of which 
is to come in the form of American aid 
except for half a million tons to be bought 
commercially. The United States has 
already signed up for 3.5 million tons but 
contracts for the rest, promised for the 
second half of the year, await President 
Johnson’s approval. Mr Morarji Desai, the 
deputy prime minister, is presumably ask¬ 
ing for an early decision in his discussions 
yith Mr Dean Rusk in Washington. 

hi the lean months between now and 
December the main problem is to maintain 
supplies t6 deficit states like Kerala and 
West Bengal. These are both rice-eating 
areas. But rice is the cereal India is most 
short of, because production over the past 



$ 

ten years has grown at a rate of less 
than half of one per cent a year. Unlike 
wheat, which is readily available from 
American aid, rice has to be bought from 
abroad with hard cash. The government 
lias been trying to persuade Kerala and 
West Bengal to accept wheat in place 
of rice, but both resent this switch. In 
Kerala last week the communist-led 
government angrily demanded that the 
central government should either meet 
the state’s needs or allow it to arrange its 
own imports with the foreign exchange it 
earns. 

This demand cuts right across the 
federal principle. Yet it serves to highlight 
New Delhi's dilemma. It cannot begin to 
meet the needs of the deficit states unless 
the surplus areas can be persuaded to 
part with more than they now offer 
for central stocks. Imports help, but they 
cannot solve the problem of rice. In any 
case, India is pledged to do away with food 
aid by 1971. The only way out is stricter 
central control over food supplies, which 
means curtailing the autonomy at present 
allowed to the states. This is something 
that neither the surplus nor the deficit 
states will agree to. When it comes to 
centre-state relations they all want more 
power for themselves, not less. 

Nigeria 

Arms arid aid 

It now seems clear- that • a .number 
of Biafran units have been ariri^td with 
modern French automatic weapons. The 
French government has denied that it is 
Supplying these tar$*s, arid * there are, 
indeed, a number of places ocher than 
France where theyjptfujq epfcne from. One 
estimate suggests that move than 200 ton* 
of arms and ammunition have arrived at 
the UU airstrip froim Gahoh in :tfie last 
week, apparently with a helpifig ■ hand 
from French army and j&ir force officers 
stationed in Gabon. This may, or may 
not, prove French, government, complicity. 

If the Nigerians captor^ the Mhstrip, 
as they are trying to do, it is aifflcplt to 
see how the Biafrans could conyfiup'to get 
arms supplies ip except thipuWia l^leve! 
air drop at night. The French man¬ 
age this if they had a mind" to—-their 
planes have enough fuel for a round trip. 
An air drop is not an ideal way to deliver 
arms, but .if the French turn but to 
have committed themselves to keeping 
Biafra going they might be prepared to 
carry on by this means. 

If such an air drop did take place it 
would inevitably complicate Red Gross 
plans for a similar drop for relief supplies. 
Unless both sides accepted the plan, and 
the Nigerians were given full information 
of radio frequencies and flight details, the 
Red Cross might find itself involved in 
the politics and strategy of the war. And, 
if this happened, nothing would do more 
harm to relief plans in Nigeria—now 
and in the future. 
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A Streamline! 
Group Sale: 
Structure 


Under the new structure all the products 
of the Colvilles, Summers and Lanca¬ 
shire Steel Divisions, which form the 
Group, are sold by a Group Sales Force. 
This streamlining of the sales structure 
of the Group is the result of carefuL 
planning and re-organisation, and the 
main objective is to offer the customer 



a complete and efficient sales service. 
The Group Sales organisation is headed 
by the Scottish and Northwest Director- 


in-charge of Group Sates, Mr. A. O. 
Cox, and is divided into three sales 
units. 

Heavy Products Sales is responsible for 
sales of all heavy plates, heavy sections 
and rails, joists, universal beams and 
columns, alloy steels, billets, blooms, 
slabs and colliery arches produced by 
the Group. Heavy Products Sales is 
based in Glasgow under Mr. A. Young 
as Sales Director. 

Sheet Products Sales sells medium 
plates, cold reduced and hot rolled mild 



steel sheet and coil, galvanised s 



Scottish and 
Northwest Group 

British Steel Corporation 
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In October 1st this year 
ie widest range of products 
i the British Steel 
orporation became available 

S m one source- 

Scottish and Northwest Group. 


et and coil, electro-zinc coated steel 
et and plastic coated steel sheet and 
I. Sheet Products Sales is based at 
otton, Flintshire, and is controlled by 
W. M. Robson as Chief Executive. 



ght Products Sales is responsible for 
re rods, light bars and sections, bright 
rs, ferro-concretc bars, wire and wire 
oducts. The Sales Director is Mr. D. 
escott, based at Irlam, Manchester. 


m PRODUCTS SALES 
ntral Sales Office: . 

Iville House, "* 

thwell Street, 

*$gow, C.2. 

ephone: 041 -2?1 9280 


The overruling factor in the imple¬ 
mentation of the new structure has been 
improved customer service. Where 
appropriate, rolling programmes at 
mills have been combined to give the 
best possible delivery cycles, but cus¬ 
tomers may still specify the manufactur¬ 
ing unit at which an order should be 
placed. 

The widest range of products in the 
British Steel Corporation, and the 
related technical expertise, is now 
available from one source—the Scottish 
and Northwest Group. In order to 
provide this improved customer service 



SHEET PRODUCTS SALES 

Contra lSales Office: 

HawitfApn Bridge Steel Works, 
Deeside, 

Flintshire, CH5 2NH. 

Telephone: Connah’s Quay 2345 



each new sales unit has established 
strong communication links with all 
plant in the Divisions which manufac¬ 
ture the products sold by the unit. 

Until Group area sales offices are 
established existing offices will continue 
to function. 

The Scottish and Northwest Group 
will keep customers fully informed of all 
future developments within the new 
Group Sales organisation. 


LIGHT PRODUCTS SALES 

Central Sales Office: 

Irlam, Manchester, M30 5BJ. 

Telephone: 061-775 2626 
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Holland & 
KLM are international 
Freightmates. 


Holland lies in the heart of a consumer market of 150 million. It has one 
of the most efficient systems of surface transport in the world. And it 
has KLM. With nearly half a century of air freight handling experience. 
A huge route network making Holland the air freight hub of 95 cities in 
65 countries. And the most modern equipment in the business to back 
it all up. Which made Holland a pretty attractive proposition as a distri¬ 
bution centre. But we wanted it to be irresistable. So KLM and Holland 
put their heads together. And created an ultra-modern freight centre at 
Amsterdam International Airport. Where huge KLM cargo jets can 
unload in 30 minutes. Where freight is handled and forwarded by com¬ 
puter. Where transit times are short, onward connections frequent and 
bonded warehouse facilities are available on the spot. The result? Even 
more efficiency. And big savings in the time and money to you. But let 
KLM’s freight specialists tell you more. 

There’s a whole team of them near you. 

Spreading our reputation. Of being the 
most reliable airline in the world. ' 


royal dutch airlines 















international report 
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Australia 


Don't ask us to 
stick our necks out 

FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT 

The Australian press recently carried 
conflicting reports about a long document 
submitted to the government by the 
defence committee, a small body of high 
officials from the defence ministry, the 
external affairs ministry, the treasury and 
other departments. Some papers said it 
had recommended a withdrawal of all 
Australian troops from south-east Asia 
at the end of the Vietnam war. Others 
said it had recommended continued 
assistance to Singapore and Malaysia. The 
government has not said what was in it. 
It is possible that both reports were 
correct but were talking about different 
parts of the document. 

Given the way people are thinking in 
Canberra these days, it is difficult for 
officials to suggest a continuance of the 
“ forward defence policy ” which the 
Australian government has been pursuing 
for more than a decade. The premise 
behind the policy was that Australia 
could commit its forces to forward areas 
in south-east Asia because it could be 
sure of the support of a major ally which 
would take the main weight of the 
burden. In Malaysia the ally was Britain, 
in Vietnam the United Stales. In both 
cases Australia could show itself a good 
ally and a supporter of small Asian 
nations while ensuring that a major 
western power was involved in the area 
and thus indirectly in the defence of 
Australia itself. 

Now the situation may be different, 
and the premise may not apply The 
British government’s decision to withdraw 
from south-east Asia by 1971 is considered 
to be final, and unlikely to be affected by 
the modifications -which Mr Heath 
suggested when- he was in Australia 
recently. He suggested that if there were 
still some British troops in south-east Asia 
when he came to power he would keep 
them there ; he did not envisage any 
massive commitment such as might 
encourage Australian planners to match 
it with large Australian forces. Similarly, 
the promises by American presidential 
candidates to get the Vietnam war over, 
and their expression of hope that America 
will not have to fight such a war again, 
are no encouragement to Australia to 
plan a prolonged stay in Vietnam or 
Thailand. 

All this may be the ruling consideration 
so far as any concentration of Australian 
ground troops Is concerned. 1 here 
are lesser consideration^ which affect the 
issue in other ways. It would be foolish 
for the Australian government to affront 
Malaysia and Singapore by withdrawing 
all Australian forces and refusing further 
military aid. It would jbe more sensible 
to retain some if not aH'bf the Australian 
air and naval forces in Singapore and 


Malaysia (there are not many of them) 
and step up military and economic aid. 
So long as the Indonesian government 
is not affronted there is much to be said 
for strengthening the confidence of these 
two governments—hut not for giving the 
impression that Australia has simply 
stepped into Britain's shoes. There is no 
inclination here to take up anyone else’s 
post-colonial burden. Australia has to live 
with Indonesia. Britain does not. 

The big riddle is American policy. 
There is no assurance of how the, 
Americans will stabilise their Asian policy, 
what sort of confrontation they will offer 
to China, and where they will draw the 
line. This may he why there have been 
so many rumours that Mr Gorton plans 
to hold a snap general election on or 
about November 30th. 

His predecessors won the last two 
handsomely on a programme of whole¬ 
hearted support for American policy in 
Vietnam. This will hardly do in present 
circumstances. Mr CJorton is said to be 
more interested in expenditure on 
economic development and social services 
at home than on wats abroad. If this is 
so, he may feel that he can more easily 
fight an election on his own terms before 
American policy is known than after. An 
election on November ‘joth should get 
him safely in on a domestic programme, 
given the disarray of his opponents in 
the Labour party. 


Ceylon 

The albatross 
takes wing 

FROM OUR CEYLON CORRESPONDENT 

The Tamil Federal party quit Mr 
Senanayake's government last week and 
Mr Tiruchelvam, the only Tamil minister, 
resigned his post. With two new faces, 
the Ceylonese cabinet becomes once more 
an all-Sinhalese team. A few Tamil 
members from the much smaller Tamil 
Congress party will continue to sit on the 
government benches but the withdrawal 
of the Federal party allows one to query 
the present coalition’s claim to the title 
of “ national government ”—which was 
how it somewhat smugly advertised itself 
after its election victory in 1965. 

Mr Senanayake may also be forced 
to reconsider his boast that “ national 
unity ” was his regime’s outstanding 
achievement. We may soon find him 
retreating to the familiar style of a 
Sinhalese politician from the' moderate 
and mellow manner of a Ceylonese states¬ 
man, his commendable but fatiguing 
public posture these past three years. 

The government is' now left with 80 
members in a house of 155. But this arith* 
metic is misleading. 1 >e Federal party 
will not help the opposition' to. defeat 
the government; on the contrary,.,it is 
expected to support Mr Senaj^yAke on 
all matters except those concerning 


the Tamil community. Since Mrs Bandar¬ 
anaike and her allies are unlikely to 
sponsor a pro-Tamil cause, the possibility 
of a government defeat can be ruled out. 

Why did the Federalists do it ? Thp 
immediate cause for the quarrel is Fort 
Frederick, an abandoned British last 
century fort in - Trincomalee. Nearby is 
Konneswaram, a venerated Hind u temple, 
and Mr Tiruchelvam, using his powers 
as minister of local government, decided 
to declare the place “ a sacred area.” 
Last month the fort fell to the heavy 
artillery of the prime minister, who in¬ 
formed parliament that he had ordered 
Mr Tiruchelvam to stay his hand. 
National security, said the prime minister, 
was involved. Mr Tiruchelvam was more 
upset by this public rebuff than by the 
extravagant suggestion that he had 
jeopardised the defence of the realm. He 
told his party he must resign and the 
party, already on its way out, promptly 
agreed. 

Fort Frederick was a token last stand 
against a prime minister who had increas¬ 
ingly shown his unwillingness 10 grant 
the Federalists their demands. Two 
months ago Mr Senanayake had been 
forced by Sinhalese pressure to drop the 
district councils bill, an important Federal 
party issue. Though the Federal party 
had extracted a high price for its original 
support of the government, the latter’s 
capacity to pay this price slumped as 
its fears of opposition propaganda grew. 
The partnership had in fact become 
counter-productive to both. 

In the Tamil provinces in the north of 
Ceylon the Federal party and its weaker 
rival, the Tamil Congress, compete over 
the advancing of Tamil interests. In 
southern Ceylon the ruling United 
National party and the opposition 
Freedom party compete over who is the 
purer defender of Sinhala Buddhist faith. 
These past few years, Mrs Bandaranaike 
has had the edge over Mr Senanayake 
because the prime minister was clearly 
collaborating with the Tamil Federalists. 
Similarly', the Tamil Congress has had an 
edge over the Federalists because the 
Congress leader had not accepted a job 
in the government, even though his party 
belongs to the government's parliamentary 
group. In Tamil eyes his sin was the lesser. 
So he took the offensive in the Tamil 
provinces and it was the need to meet this 
threat that led the Federal party to make 
its decision to quit. 

Nobody could be happier at this turn 
of events than Mr Senanayake. He has 
at best another 18 months to go. The 
Freedom party's charge that he was selling 
out to the Tamils was losing him Sin¬ 
halese support. Now, to his great relief, the 
albatross has suddenly taken wing and 
departed, leaving him free to tell Mrs 
Bandaranaike that he is a truer Sinhala 
champion than she is. 

The Times of Ceylon has called the 
whole manoeuvre “a divorce of conven¬ 
ience.” After ridding each other of ai 
mutual liability, the Federalists and the 
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government have left room for another 
pact after the next election. After all, 
when Tamils pait from friends they have 
the custom of saying, “Then I will go 
and come.” 

ft may have been a pre-election tactic. 
But the basic predicament of the Federal 
party reflects the sad plight of Ceylon’s * 
Tamils. By having their own political 
parties the Tamils express their separate¬ 
ness andi thus alienate themselves from 
the main national trends. Tamil strategy 
was to exploit the division of Sinhalese 
loyalties between the two equally strong 
national parlies and to play a balance-of- 
power game. This strategy has now col¬ 
lapsed and the Tamil community must 
reconsider its political attitudes. Mean¬ 
while the Tamil Congress has only to 
leave the government benches for the 
familiar pattern of Ceylonese politics to 
he fully restored. Then every party will 
be free to beat its antique tribal drum, 
with the resultant cacophony of ugly 
compet itive communalism. 


Vietnam 

Patching the 
wounds 

FROM "OUR VIETNAM CORRESPONDENT 

Despite the heavy casualties suffered by 
the communists since their great offensive 
last February, the war in the northern 
five provinces of South Vietnam shows no 
sign of slackening. It is estimated that 40 
per cent of the communists' regular 
strength in South Vietnam is still con¬ 
centrated here. There are proportionately 
more North Vietnamese in I Corps, as 
the area is called hv the soldiers, than in 
any other part of the country, and the 
two military regions into which the com¬ 
munists themselves divide the area take 
their orders from the North V ietnamese 
high command, not from the Vietcong’s 
headquarters. 

The exact figures are not easy to come 
by. In August the American command 
said there were 90,000 North Vietnamese 
in South Vietnam out of a total com¬ 
munist military force of more than 
207,000 for the whole country. The latter 
figure does not include some 80,000 
political cadres, all southerners, and an 
undetermined number of hamlet .and 
village forces, southerners too but of a 
lower grade than true guerrillas. But it is 
plain that the North Vietnamese presence 
is; heavier in I Corps than anywhere else. 
And it is not only this that gives the war 
up in the north its special quality. There 
is also the terrain : the mountains that 
rise westwards towards Laos from the 
narrow coastal plains and offer the 
communists a secure if uncomfortable base 
that is particularly hard to penetrate 
during the north-eastern monsoon that 
starts in October, 

The war effort of both sides is corti- 
, plicated by political issues. The area is 
/ what used to be central Vietnam, in the 


days when this was a single country, and 
it has a tradition of revolutionary nation¬ 
alism that dies hard. If there are strongly 
pro-Vietcong communities in the country¬ 
side dating back to t;he war against the 
French, there are also areas strongly con¬ 
trolled by anti-communist nationalist 
parties like the Dai Viet and the Vietnam 
Quoc Dan Dang. 

One of the most interesting and import¬ 
ant provinces is Thua Thien, including 
the city of Hue, where the situation today 
gives 'a good idea of the problems facing 
both sides. The military pressure is off 
Thua Thien for the moment. The Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese main-force 
units have withdrawn into the mountains, 
where they are believed to he suffering 
from a shortage of rice. They have left 
behind some 20 under-strength companies 
of local Vietcong forces (a full-strength 
company would have just over 100 men). 
These have a nuisance value, and in recent 
months they have been pressing villagers 
hard for financial contributions. But they 
pose no real military threat against the 
American forces in the province—an air¬ 
borne division and an air-cavalry brigade 
plus about the same number of marines— 
and the two regiments of the South Viet¬ 
namese 1st division. 

Until the communist main-force units 
come back down from the mountains, the 
government’s problems are political and 
administrative. At the start of September 
the new province chief, an impressive 
Vietnamese army colonel, sent his 
“ revolutionary development ’’ teams back 
out into the villages surrounding Hue. 
This was a prize area under the 1967 
revolutionary development programme. 
But in a good many cases what they went 
back to were hamlets badly damaged, and 
in some cases wholly destroyed, by the 
heavy fighting since February. Part of the 
idea was to give the villagers enough con¬ 
fidence to move back themselves, and 
this has happened in some places. But 
the revolutionary development programme 


was always meant to build on existing 
villages, not start from ruins. 

The work today is really a matter of 
relief, of patching things up and hoping 
the war doesn’t roll hack and knodi every¬ 
thing down again. It is Hampered by a 
lack of men and materials. Last month the 
province had still not received more than 
half of the roofing and cement it is 
entitled to under the reconstruction pro¬ 
gramme. The communists’ execution of 
perhaps 1,000 people in February, includ¬ 
ing many civil servants, has left the 
administration weakened. The peasant 
families, their menfolk more vigorously 
recruited by both armies than ever before, 
are worse placed than they were even a 
year ago to help themselves. 

The Buddhists’ social organisations, 
which were once strong in this part of 
the country and might have played a 
useful relief role now, have been driven 
out of much of the countryside by the 
war, by Vietcong pressure, and now by 
the government’s conscription. Food prices 
in Hue have doubled since February be¬ 
cause of the fall in local agricultural 
production, though subsidised rice and 
the government’s success in keeping oil 
prices stable have held the situation this 
side of the unbearable. The political 
tension, never far under the surface in 
Hue, has for the moment been softened 
by the skill of the new province chief, 
though the effort to get Hue university 
going again is being complicated by a 
feud against the rector led by local Dai 
Viet groups. 

If there is one conclusion to he drawn 
from Thua Thien, and from most of 
I Corps, it is that once the fighting 
reaches a certain pitch the “ other war ” 
of pacification, rural development, 
“ nation-building ” and the rest has very 
little chance of making progress. Adminis¬ 
tration becomes a matter of first aid, of 
repairing as much of the damage as you 
can afford, and reassuring as best as vou 
can those who have suffered. 



Youngsters, from the north, or from the south, whose wer is ended 
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SEE HOW 

THE DAILY EXPRESS 
HANDLES 

THE CITY .. . 


THE DAILY EXPRESS was the pioneer newspaper in inter¬ 
preting City news in a manner to be understood by the non-expert. 
Since those early days, interest in financial journalism has come to 
touch millions of homes. And the City Pages of the Daily Express 
are expanding accordingly . The news is told with crispness and 
pungency. There are areas of enquiry to be found nowhere else. 
Beginning on Monday, for example, is a personality-study titled 
THE POWER MEN . The 1 author takes a revealing new look at the 
Merchant Bankers. He says: “They are the single most influ¬ 
ential factor in the City. No one moves on any big deal be it 
a launching or a merger without the advice of the Merchant 
Bankers.” 

SEE WHAT the Daily Express has to say about them. See how day 
by day the changing forces in theworld of finance (the rise of the 
Unit Trusts to mention but one) are presented with individuality 
and insight. See for yourself how the Daily Express handles The 

City. 
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Noway 

to treat 
aladv 



A sad sight. The lonely wife—husband off to the USA on busi¬ 
ness — ruefully contemplating an empty armchair and a postcard 
inscribed 44 Great flight. Terribly busy. Love.”Sad. It couldn’t 
be your wife, could it ? 

Or could it ? 

Taking her with you costs a whole lot less than you might 
think. With TWA's Family Fares she can accompany you to the 
USA and back for just the cost of the one-way fare. And we can 
guarantee she won’t be bored over there for one second—we’ll be 
delighted to suggest a thousand and one activities. (We’re the 
experts on the USA, after all.) 

And to any wives reading this ad, we’d say—call in on your 
TWA Travel Agent. He can supply you with further telling 
arguments—and facts and figures to back them up. 

Or call us. Otherwise, you’ll just have another postcard for 
yqur collection. , 


1 * 


) 



•Service mark owned exclusively b\ Tram World Airlines, Inc. 
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American Survey 



Activists of the left on campus 


Dissent—active and passive 

FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT VISITING THE UNITED STATES 


Americans staggered into this autumn's 
election campaign dazed from an unbeliev¬ 
able series of shocks : the burning of one 
of their most typical and prosperous cities, 
Detroit, by rioters ip Julv, 1967, for no 
obvious reason ; the let offensive in 
February, 1966, which fenced most people 
to recognise that the United States could 
not win the war in Vietnam by any 
methods that they were prepared to under¬ 
take ; the murder first of Martin Luther 
King in April and then of Robert Kennedy 
in June, making it seem that assassination 
was becoming the way of political life in 
America ; and finally the violent confron¬ 
tation between police and if our own 
children ** at the Democratic convention 
in Chicago at the end of August. Now the 
two major parties are offering what hardly 
seems a choice at all between two shop¬ 
worn, uninspiring presidential candidates, 
neither of whom appear? to have the 
imagination or the guts needed to solve 
the conglomerate problems of cities, war 
and disiTlusioftwmch plague America. 

Whichever of the two, Mr Richard 
Nj|tbn or Vice President Hubert Hum¬ 
phrey, gets elected on November 3 th may 
well turn out to be more, jfynfcmic than 
the duties allow for at preset, JUit as the 
problem* niay turn out to be nearer solu¬ 
tion. But in the meantime both men are 


competing for the same middle political 
ground and both of them are beset by 
dissidents on the left and on the right. 
Mr Humphrey suffers the most because he 
cannot escape the almost obsessive revul¬ 
sion against President Johnson and all his 
works and liecause most of the dissidents 
cotne from groups which were vital parts 
of the old Democratic coalition. The New 
Left has claimed the intellectuals and the 
young people who used to be the soul of 
the party and the New Right, with its own 
presidential candidate, Mr George 
Wallace, has claimed many blue collar 
workers and southern conservatives who 
used to put flesh on the party's hones. 

The dissidents met each other head on, 
or rather head to baton, in the streets of 
Chicago at the time of the Democratic 
convention, For policemen in general 
epitomise the New Right (although in 
their case many of the characteristics are 
exaggerated): they are lower middle-class, 
poorly educated^ not well paid, but well 
enough paid to have possessions and status 
that they are afraid of losing. Thev dis¬ 
trust wMt they do not understand and 
they resent especially the arrogance of the 
New Left, the highly educated young 
people who will not conform,, who do not 
work, who have never knoW poverty and 
who do not appreciate their economic and 


social advantages. The Chicago police 
were shocked out of their discipline (as 
policemen should not he, but with their 
present training and background will )>e 
again) by the unconventional habits and 
uncontrolled liehaviour of the young 
demonstrators, particularly the girls. 

There was wrong on both sides (and, 
as fuller details become available, it looks 
as if there was more wrong on the police¬ 
men's side) but the majority of Americans, 
reacting not only against what was hap¬ 
pening in the Chicago parks hut also 
against what they feared would happen 
all over the country, felt that the violence 
of the police was justified. T his does not 
necessariK mean iliat the majority of 
Americans are going to vote for Mr 
Wallace in the election, since Mr Nixon 
and, to a less extent, Mr Humphrey are 
both making concessions to this overriding 
concern about “ law and order,'* which 
also has racist implications. But it does 
mean that Mr Wallace is the only presi¬ 
dential candidate who is a genuinely 
popular one, getting spontaneous 
emotional support of the same kind, 
though of a very different order, that 
Senator McCarthy might have diawn if 
he had been nominated. 

T he Senator may end up by endorsing 
Vice President Humphrey, but hardly with 
enthusiasm, and his followers insist that 
they will take his earlier advice, voting 
for candidates for the Senate and the 
House of Representatives and for local 
offices who share his ideals and abstaining 
in the presidential election. Some dissenters 
even say that they will vote for Mr 
Nixon in order to ensure his victory, so 
that the present Democratic establishment 
will be discredited. Then, they argue 
rather naively, they will be able to 
refashion the party along their own lines 
as some more experienced politicians are 
organising to do already. 

When it is pointed out that, once the 
country has Mr Nixon, it may have him 
for eight years, the reply is that under 
present conditions the Presidency is too 
much for any man. Mr Johnson has been 
defeated by it and Mr Nixon will also give 
up after four years. Meanwhile the young 
people, who are well aware that almost 
half the population is under 30 today, will 
mark time politically-—or at least those 
of them will who are content to wait that 
long before They start to make the country 
over, as they are sure that they must do. 

The rather exaggerated belief that the 
ills of tides and of Negroes were 
being neglected only because of the money 
being spent and the attention being con¬ 
centrated on the Vietnam war, coupled in 
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many cases with a moral objection to war 
as such, was what first inspired the 
disparate groups whiqji are loosely 
gathered together in the Ne\v Left. Now, 
however, there are strong revolutionary, 
or rathei anarchistic, tendencies in several 
of the groups, notably the Students for a 
Democratic Society (or at least in some* 
of its branches). The annual report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation is not 
far wrong in saying that SI)S is “ held 
together by a bitter hatred” of the 
American establishment. Maoist and 
Castroist sympathies are widespread ; it 
has been suggested that the SDS may get 
funds from Cuba and the FBI accuses 
the organisation of teaching sabotage. 
Some of the Negro groups, such as the 
Black Panthers, are believed to have 
stores of weapons. But those who know 
the Negroes and the students well main¬ 
tain that none of them are efficient or 
wholehearted or well organised enough to 
mount an effective revolution. 

What the dedicated members of the 
New Left are not prepared to do is to 
make any concessions whatsoever to 
authority or to compromise in any way 
with what they consider to be the outworn 
values of present-day America. One can 
sympathise with Mr Jerry Rubin when he 
makes fun of the congressional Un- 
American Activities Committee by appear¬ 
ing before it bare-chested in beads and 
war paint and wuh a toy rifle. Maybe 
also the American Political Science Asso¬ 
ciation needed to be shaken up a bit, as 
it was by the young activists who almost 
broke up its September meetings. But 
when they organise shouts of “ Dump the 
Hump ” and “ Stop the War " which make 
it almost impossible for Vice President 
Humphrey to speak and when they 
threaten to stop other people from voting 
on November 5th by going limp in the 
polling booths, then they make even liberal 
Americans feel that there is something 
to be said for Mayor Daley. 

(.riving plans for disrupting next 
January's presidential inauguration one of 
the leading activists said that they wished 
to put the next President on notice that 
they were not “ going to disappear just 
because Lyndon Johnson has.” Mr Nixon 
claims that the next President will have 
to take hold of America, “ a country that 
lias lost its way,” before he can move it 
forward. The question is how many of 
the dissenters will let themselves be taken 
hold of, will want to move forward .with 
the next President, whoever he may be. 
And on the other side he will almost cer¬ 
tainly l>e urged by the more reactionary 
members of the New Right to take un- 
democratically repressive action against 
the agitators whom Mr Wallace has al¬ 
ready promised to put in gaol. Some of 
the protesting minorities have indeed 
“ crossed the line from dissent to obstruc¬ 
tion,” as Mr Janies Reston lias pointed 
out, but many Americans who would 
pot go as far as that feel almost as bitterly 
frufttytmted by today's political processes. 
Th$onR> thing that could bring them back 
inc6qtlt0 mainstream would be an end to 
the war in Vietnam. 
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Fortas gives way 


President Johnson has now something in 
common with George Washington : they 
are the only two Presidents to have had 
their choice for Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court rejected by the Senate. 
Mr Johnson has a further distinction : he 
is the only President to have made a 
nomination which the Senate defeated by 
the devious, stalling tactic of the filibuster 
(a non-stop debate). The rejection by the 
Senate of Justice Abe Fortas as the next 
Chief Justice is a savage blow to Mr 
Johnson’s prestige, already in tatters. The 
blow will hurt all the more because Mr 
Fortas is a very close friend of the Presi¬ 
dent’s and because that friendship was 
one of the main reasons why Mr Fortas 
did not get the job. 

In order to avoid more of the furious 
controversy which has raged for three 
months, Mr Fortas has asked the President 
to withdraw the nomination. He has said, 
however, that he will be on the Supreme 
Court bench when its term begins next 
Monday. He did not say for how long. To 
resign from the Court altogether would 
’have given comfort to his critics, who have 
blamed Mr Fortas for everything from the 
rise in crime to the increase in porno¬ 
graphic literature. With Mr Fortas staying 
put, presumably another of Mr Johnson’s 
friends, Judge Homer Thomberry of 
Texas, is shut out of the Court ; he was 
to have replaced Mr Fortas. Mr Earl 
Warren, the 77-year-old Chief Justice who 
wants to retire, must now stay on. He 
made his retirement contingent on a suc¬ 
cessor being found. 

Mr Fortas requested that his name be 
withdrawn after the Senate failed to 
muster the two-thirds majority which 
could have cut off the filibuster that his 
opponents had been conducting for five 
days. What they were trying to delay was 
not even a clear yes-or-no vote on whether 
President Johnson’s nomination of Mr 
Fortas to succeed Chief Justice Earl 
Warren should be approved by the 
Senate. They concentrated their fire on a 
superficial preliminary issue : whether or 
not the Senate should agree to take up 
consideration of the appointment. 

The fatal blow to Mr Fortas’s hopes was 
delivered by Senator Dirksen, the leader 
of the Republican minority. Suddenly he 
withdrew his support of the nomination. 
What his reasons were are everybody’s 
guess. Some say that there was pressure 
from home, where many people are dis¬ 
turbed over a Supreme Court decision last 
year which ruled unconstitutional an 
Illinois state law excluding people who 
oppose capital punishment from juries. 
Mr Dirksen had also seen other Repub¬ 
lican Senators change their iniiids 
on the Fortas question and he then con¬ 
fessed to worrying about the propriety 
shown by Mr Fortas this past summer in 
accepting $ 15,000 to conduct a law school 
seminar. 

That controversial fee certainly cost 
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Mr Fortas support, as did his admis¬ 
sion that he had from time to time, 
advised his old friend, President Johnson, 
on matters concerning the executive 
branch of the government, although the 
judicial branch is supposed to work 
separately from the other two. But if 
Mr Fortas showed poor judgment, so per¬ 
haps did the President. He defied tradi¬ 
tion by selecting a Chief Justice from 
Associate Justices sitting on the bench, 
rather than picking an outsider who 
would come in unaligned to any faction 
within the court. 


A wing of doves 


On Monday, appearing at his own 
well-publicised wish without the vice- 
presidential seal that binds him to Mr 
Johnson, Mr Humphrey edged as far as 
he could to the dove-ish side of the Viet¬ 
nam road. On television he told the 
country that if elected president he would 
stop the bombing as an acceptable risk for 
peace ; he also disposed of Mr Johnson’s 
argument against such a step by saying 
that shortening the war “ would be the 
best protection for our troops.” Some com¬ 
mentators, poring over the text of Mr 
Humphrey’s speech, have concluded that 
Ire said nothing that President Johnson had 
not said before ; they point out that he 
was careful to attach “ key importance 
to the evidence, direct or indirect, of 
North Vietnamese willingness to restore 
the neutrality of the demilitarised /one 
and to forswear any unilateral withdrawal. 

But the emphasis was plainly on the 
positive, not on the line print of reserva¬ 
tions, and, once he had circ umnavigated 
this dangerous reef, Mr Humphrey 
promised that if he were President he 
would seek a cease-fire under United 
Nations supervision, followed by the with¬ 
drawal of all foreign troops and free 
elections, in which the Vietcong rebels 
would lake part. To a number of Demo¬ 
crats who have opposed the war, such as 
Senator Ktlward Kennedy and Senator 
Hart, this wav all they asked, though the 
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Now, when you fly, 
an ICI Silicone helps speed 
check-ins 



* ‘ Quilt-Fix 1 is a patented product of Sorprint Limited, Boston > Lines, 


In mid-1967, BEA introduced 
a new type of baggage label — 
the Norprint ‘Quik-Fix’\ It 
looks simple enough—a slip of 
lough paper with a self- 
adhesive strip on the back. 

But this sticky surface is 
extremely effective—it clings 
on impact—so it’s protected 
by a special ‘peel-off* backing 
paper, coated with an ICI 
Silicone. 

As simple as that, yet this neat little 
label has reduced check-in time, 
documentation time and baggage 
losses so successfully that you’ll now 
And these labels, with their ICI 
Silicone backing paper, throughout 
the BEA network. 

Indeed, you’ll And ICI Silicones at 
work in many different products and 
processes. Why not in yours? 

ICI Silicones are everywhere 

ICI Silicones are amazingly versatile. 
They come as fluids, emulsions, resins, 
rubbers and greases. They will 
perform these miracles for you; 
stop sticking / 

prevent foaming jrepel water I 
resist all weathers I endure heal and 
cold and insulate electrically . 

Look a little closer at your 
manufacturing techniques. 
Somewhere now an ICI Silicone 
could be easing things along better, 
pepping product performance, 
replacing troublesome materials, even 
allowing new techniques. 

Think it over. If you would like 
further encouragement, our technical 
representatives know more about 
silicones than wc can tell you on this 
page. They will gladly call. But start 
by clipping the coupon. 


To: ICI Silicones, Stevenston, 
Ayrshire. 

Inspire us We would liko to make good 
products even better. but with an eagle-eye 
on efficiency and expense Please tell us 
more about 1C! Silicones and send us your 
colour brochure) The Wide Wide World of 
ICI Silicones'. 

NAME. 

POSITION. 

COMPANY. 


ADDRESS, 



SIUCONES 


M in 
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NATIONAL BANK 

KUWAIT S.A.K. 


Established 1962 

Under Charter granted by H.H. The Late Shaikh Abdulla Al Salim Al Subah, Former Amir of the State of Kuwait 

Capital and Reserves: 

Kuwaiti Dinars 14,266,134 

Assets as at 31st December 1967 Kuwaiti Dinars 223,651,865 

<1i 

Kuwaiti Dinar ~ Cl.167 sterling) 

London Correspondents: 

New York Correspondents ; 

United Bank of Kuwait Limited 

Eastern Bank Limited 

Chartered Bank 

Midland Bank Limited 

Barclays Bank Limited 

Lloyds Bank Limited 

Westminster Bank Limited 

Bank of Tokyo Limited 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Fuji Bank Limited 

Benk of America (International) 

Bankers Trust Company 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Chemical Bank New York Trust Company 

First National City Bank 

Irving Trust Company " 

J. Henry Schroder Banking Corporation 

Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company 

Morgan Guaranty Trust Company 

Correspondents in all Principal Countries 

A COMPLETE BANKING 

SERVICE FOR TRANSACTIONS WITH KUWAIT 


This announcement appears as a matter of record only. 

$ 10 , 000,000 

Republic of the Ivory Coast 

Five-Year Loan. 

The undersigned rendered fimncicU advice and assistance to the Republic 
in negotiating u credit agreement in the above amount. 

r- 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Lazard Freres & Co. Lehman Brothers 

/ , . t 1 1 ' • 

Society Generate Paribas Corporation 

vQ<pW»ber i, 1968 
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,Rcid f '* tsjfc iriay' come next: M^hen 

Sfem|tpr McCarthy takes the air.-.J V' : 

In writing 'his speech Mr Humphrey 
had 'the assistance of Mr George Ball,#$k> 
Aligned abruptly from the Ambat^iaor* 
shipto the United Nations to dqhhbtist 
to elect Mr Humphrey and defeat Mr 
Nixon. In Mr Bail’s view Mr Nixon lacks, 
. and Mr Humphrey possesses, both the 
• coriipission and the perception to guide 
the United States through die dangerous 
years *. ahead. Into the hole so rudely 
opened up by Mr Ball’s sudden departure, 
on the. day after the Senate confirmed his 
appointment, President Minsonhas thrust, 
not an experienced diplomat, but the 
abouMo-retire editor of the Washington 
Post, Mr W. R. Wiggins ; he is a dis¬ 
tinguished and articulate journalist but a 
man lacking any experience in govern¬ 
ment. The appointment only lasts as long 
as Mr Johnson's Presidency, but this is 
not a time when America can afford 
amateur representation at the United 
Nations. 

Mr Ball provided for a long time the 
resident opposition in the Cabinet to the 
expansion of the war in Vietnam and he 
may be able to advise his candidate on 
how to be his own man without bringing 
down on himself the formidable wrath of 
the White House. But Mr Ball should be 
even more valuable in introducing more 
coherence, perspective and excitement into 
Mr Humphrey's broader discussions of 
foreign policy, which had previously been 
surprisingly disappointing ; in spite of Mr 
Ball's denials, it is expected that he would 
become Secretary of State in a Humphrey 
Administration. Another dove who has 
flown into Mr Humphrey’s nest is Mr 
Arthur Goldberg, also a former Ambas¬ 
sador to the United Nations. Like Mi- 
Ball he has no personal political following 
but be may be able to slow the drift of 
Jewish votes and money to the 
Republicans. 

Mr Nixon has lost no time in expressing 
strong moral ^disapproval of Mr 
Humphrey’s new *tand on Vietnam, as 
likely to endanger the Paris peace talks. 
Mr Nixon himself has from their com¬ 
mencement adopted a lofty hands-off 
policy which has saved him from answer¬ 
ing embarrassing questions about how he 
would end the war ; indeed Senator Hat¬ 
field, a liberal Republican, said tartly this 
week that the talks have become a skirt 
41 for timid men to hide behind.” The 
Republican criticism of Mr Humphrey 
which comes nearest the bone is that his 
speech is only the latest of many shifts 
of position. It was only a week ago, in 
California, that he all but locked the door 
against a halt in the bombing. 


City of strikes 

Mr Lindsay, the Mayor of New York, 
xhust feel like the old lady who lived in 
the?shoe 1 he has sb many strikes he 
doesn’t 1 know what to do. It is true that 
the policemen, the firemen and the dust- 



To school over protest 


men agreed to go on talking after their 
contracts expired on Monday, so that a 
new mediating board, led by Mr Arthur 
Goldberg, could work out a settlement. 
But the dockers walked out on Monday 
night and the teachers are threatening 
to strike for the third time since term 
began. They only went back to their 
classrooms on Monday. But for the 
second time this autumn a community- 
controlled school board in the great 
Brooklyn Ghetto has refused to let certain 
white teachers teach, although there are 
police outside the school, to protect the 
teachers from the jeering Negroes, and 
representatives of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion (and the union) inside. If there is 
no early solution, both the Brooklyn 
board and Mr Shanker, the head of the 
teachers’ union, will have to answer for 
their actions in court. Already the city's 
1.1 million children have lost three weeks 
of school. 

The dockers on the east coast and 
Gulf of Mexico pose too big a problem 
to be Mr Lindsay’s responsibility. With 
the $70 million a day damage that the 
strike could do to America’s imports and 
exports, President Johnson began in good 
time the legal proceedings which, under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, have sent the men 
back for an 80-day cooling-off period and 
safeguarded the peak pre-Christmas 
volume of trade. This is the seventh 
time the Taft-Hartley Act has been used 
in an east coast dock strike ; usually, 
however, the strike continues when the 
80 days are over. 

Gould it be different this time ? This 
is a more complex strike than usual. The 
dockers want more money, but they are 
even more, anxious for protection against 
the newest form of automation, the fast 
growing use of ^van-sized containers. 
Today 12 per cent of the cargo passing 
through New York travels in these huge 
boxes; by 1975 the figure is likely to 
be 50 per cent or more. And for every 20 
man-hours spent loading or unloading a 
conventional ship, a containerised ship 
requires only one. Mr Gleason, the head 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
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Association, estimates tfiat dock workers’ 
jobs will be cut almost in half, although 
this is disputed. 

What the men want is a guarantee pf 
2,080 hours of work a year, compared 
with 1,600 today, and earlier and more 
generous pensions, to reduce the number 
of dockers. If these demands are. hot 
granted, they will insist on unmaking 
and repacking every container mat has 
not been packed by member^ of the fLA 
or by the manufacturer. And that would 
frustrate most of the. economies that 
containerisation makes possible—as well 
as reviving the opportunities for pilfering 
that containerisation ends. 

The employers are willing to consider 
both a higher guarantee of work and 
higher pensions, but in return they want 
to do away with present abuses. Now a 
man can claim two hours’ travel time if 
he has to work away from his usual 
group of piers ; men can also refuse work 
to which they are not accustomed and 
still draw a day’s pay. Here are the 
makings of a bargain, like that reached 
long ago on the west coast, which would 
benefit both sides. And there are 80 days 
in which to strike it. 


Boeing winged 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON. DC 

The massive effort to design a revolu¬ 
tionary 2,ooo-mile-an-hour swing-wing 
SST, on which the government and the 
Boeing company have already spent $600 
million, is now an almost certain failure. 
The technology of the advanced design 
has proved too much for Boeing’s 
engineers. In a desperate, last-ditch 
attempt to salvage something from the 
wreckage of the swing-wing effort, Boeing 
has asked for and been given a brief 
extension of time**until next January 
15th—to try to find a substitute design 
that fulfils the specifications set by the 
airlines and the government for an 
American-built SST : an aircraft that 
will fly faster, farther, more safely, carry 
a greater payload and have a larger 
potential for profits than the Anglo- 
French Concorde. 

As the contracts a^e now written, 
Boeing must present the airlines and the 
Federal Aviation Administration .with a 
new design that meets all the strict criteria 
that Boeing agreed to meet at the 
beginning 0(1967 when it won the final 
• round against Lockheed and was awarded 
the coveted contract to construct an SST 
prototype. If Boeing: cannot produce this 
aerodynamic miracle by qext January, all 
of the millions of government dollars spent 
on it this year will have to be npfunded 
in full, along with most of the cash 
advanced •. by the airlines under their 
shadow orders for the Boeing . SST. 

The basicproblem that could not Be 
solved twas the sapie one that, plagued 
America’s other swing-wing aircraft, the 
F-111. The weight of the giant hinge on 
which the wings piypt has proved more of 
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ahandicap than the benefits gained from 
the variable geometry of the wing-form. 
With a passenger load of 3>bo. people the 
Boeing swing-wing would have had a 
range of no more than 2*500 miles. This 
would not have been enough to cross the 
Atlantic, unless the payload were reduced 
drksticallv. With a smaller payload any 
potential profits, even assuming a substan¬ 
tial surcharge on passenger fares, could 
turn to losses on every flight. In recent 
public statements Boeing's president, Mr 
Wilson, has said that over 20 possible 
designs for the new SST are being studied 
and that he is 44 increasingly confident that 
we will have a good design to propose 
to the FAA on January 15th of next 
year ” The acting head of the FAA has 
also been optimistic when questioned in 
public about the outlook. Privately, how¬ 
ever, there is a growing sense of dismay 
and a rising chorus of criticism. 

Questions are being asked at the FAA 
behind closed doors that are fast being 
echoed by news reporters and may soon 
be raised in Congress. Why was Boeing, 
which has never built a single aircraft 
capable of faster-than-sound flight, picked 
for the SSI' assignment ? Why was Lock¬ 
heed, which has built more supersonic 
aircraft than any other manufacturer in 
the world, passed over in the final choice ? 
More important, why did the experts 
from both’the airlines and the FAA fail 
to heed the warning of Lockheed’s great 
aircraft designer, Mr Kelly Johnson, that 
the variable sweep wing was impractical 
for a commercial aircraft because it carried 
too great a weight penalty ? A congres¬ 
sional investigation into the SST pro¬ 
gramme is sure to be ordered next year. 
None is expected before then since the 
Administration wants to keep the failure 
of this billion-dollar programme out of 
the current political arena, if it can. 


Changing South 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Senator Strom Thurmond of South 
Carolina was the bastion of Mr Richard 
Nixon’s southern support at the Repub¬ 
lican nominating convention in Miami in 
August. He is meant to be the spearhead 
of Mr Nixon’s presidential rampaign.in 
the Deep South. Suddenly, however, 
Republicans in South Carolina fear that 
Senator Thurmond may fail to carry his 
own home state for Mr Nixon. What was 
to have been a triumphant year for the 
new, but still ill-organised, Republican 

E in South Carolina could end with 
blicins making few, if any,' gains. 
Losing South Carolina’s right votes in 
the presidential electoral college may be 
less than crucial for Mr Nixon. But it 
would be a serious blow to the growing 
•stjgje of Senator Thurmond. The threat 
'comes from Mr George Wallace of 
1 ia, running for president as the 
ii&at&of an independent third party. 


Mr Wallace appeals to just that segrega¬ 
tionist and states rights’ c.onsituency that 
Mr Thurmond has spent over 20 years 
making, his own in South Carolina, 
Senktor Thurmond, then officially a 
Democrat, carried South Carolina in the 
presidential election of~ 1948, running as 
a third party candidate, and he has con¬ 
tinued to build up a highly personal 
following in the state ever since. 

Many devotees of Mr Thurmond would 
rather have seen him help the conservative 
candidate for the Republican nomination 
at Miami, Mr Ronala Reagan, than hold 
the southern delegations fast for Mr 
Nixon. Since then they have heard Mr 
Wallace say everything that they yearn 
to hear and they prefer to the policies 
of what is still in their eyes the northern 
party. Moreover when Mr Wallace cam¬ 
paigned recently in Columbia, South 
Carolina, lie managed, ill and tired as 
he then was, to mount a ferocious attack 
on the Republican party that went far 
beyond his normal campaign speech. He 
never spoke by name of Senator TTun- 
mond but each thinly veiled attack on him 
was cheered to the echo l>v a crowd which 
has been voting foi Mr Thurmond for as 
long as it can remember. 

Among some Wallace supported there 
is active bitterness that their hero of 
yesterday, Mr Thurmond, is opposing their 
hero of today. This shows through drama¬ 
tically in such local races as that for the 
United States Senate between the incum¬ 
bent Democrat, Senator “ Fritz " Hollings, 
and his Republican opponent, Mr 
Marshall Parker. When they first ran 
against each other two years ago to fill 
the vacancy created by the death of 
Senator Olin Johnson, Mr Parker was vig¬ 
orously aided in his campaign by Mr 
Thurmond. But this close association with 
South Carolina’s biggest vote getter may 
actually tell against Mr Parker this year 
because of the fury aroused by Mr Thur¬ 
mond’s opposition to Mr Wallace. By 
contrast Senator Hollings has taken care 
to he photographed with Mr Wallace. 

In addition to this, Mr Hollings, a good 
Senator, has attuned himself to the times 
by trading as hard on the issue of law 
and order as does many a racist. Yet 
he has long relied on South Carolina’s 
large Negro vote, he supported President 
Kennedy and (though he tries to play it 
down) he was a personal friend of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. To watch such a man at 
Mr Wallace’s elbow while Senator Thur¬ 
mond fights Mr Wallace to the last ditch 
is to witness the ironies of change. 


Labour pains 

Is Mr Walter Reuther setting up a rival 
to America's 13.5 million-member trade 
union federation ? His insistence that his 
new Alliance for Labour Action is nothing 
of the sort is beginning to sound hollow. 
The alliance was formed lastj summer 



when Mr Reuther took his United Auto¬ 
mobile Workers' Union, with its progres¬ 
sive reputation and its 1.3 million mem¬ 
bers, into partnership with the 1.8 million 
strong International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. The two seemed to have little 
in common apart from size and hostility 
toward the American Federation of 
Labour-Congress of lndqstrial Organisa¬ 
tions. The UAW was suspended early this 
year for refusing to pay its dues, while the 
Teamsters were expelled in 1957 for 
corruption. (Their president, Mr James 
Hoffa, is still in prison.) Yet both unions 
insisted that they were uniting only to 
pool their influence for action on problems 
that the AFL-CIO had neglected : civil 
rights, better housing, formation of 
unions for farm and office workers. There 
was nothing in this, they said, to require 
any unions that joined them to break with 
the AFL-CIO. 

But now the first AFL-CIO affiliate lias 
signed up with the new alliance and the 
crunch lias come. The AFL-CIO has 
threatened to expel the International 
Chemical Workers Union for its action. 
T he federation’s leaders have declared the 
UAW-Teamstcrs group to he off-limits, 
describing it as “ a dual labour organisa¬ 
tion, rival to the AFL-CIO." None the less, 
a few other AFL-CIO affiliates may soon 
take the plunge, and so may some other 
unions winch are outside the AFL-CIO 
-the United Mine Workers perhaps, and 
the dockers’ union on the West Coast. 

To break with the AFL-CIO and its 
leader, Mr George Meany, is not without 
risks. Mr Meany, while a conservative in 
Mr Reuther’s eyes, is nonetheless an 
ardent Democrat, a supporter of the Great 
Society’s social programmes and of Vice 
President Humphrey. Any serious discord 
within labour’s ranks could hurt Demo¬ 
cratic candidates in November. In Mr 
Meany's favour are the facts that con¬ 
servatism among blue-collar workers is 
running very strong this year and that 
Mr Hoffa may be released next year and 
may not let Mr Reuther run the ALA 
entirely his own way. Yet Mr Meany 
seems to have been goaded into action by 
the ALA’s challenge. Last month the AFL- 
CIO set up a new Department of Urban 
Affairs. .Moreover, it joined with the 
federal Department pf Labour to sponsor 
a national programme of job training for 
the unemployed and the unskilled. 
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Gone with snuff ? 

There is an official at the US Public 
Health Service who believes that cigar¬ 
ettes will eventi^ally go the way» o£ snuff 
anch chewing tobacco.- 1 Hjs faith was 
bolstered ^recently by a report from the 
I nternal Revenue Service which showed 
that the sales of cigarettes declined in the 
year ending in June. The actual percent¬ 
age of the drop from the number of cigar¬ 
ettes sold in the previous twelve-month 
period was tiny—.28 per cent. But it 
represented the first break in the steady 
upward climb of cigarette consumption 
since 1964 when the Surgeon General’s 
report gave Americans the first clear-cut 
warning that smoking could cause cancer. 


The most likely explanation for the 
fewer cigarettes bought was the new 
advertising campaign conducted by anti- 
smoking organisations. Last year the 
Federal Communications Commission 
ordered broadcasting stations to carry 
warning^ against the dangers of smoking 
in order to edunter-balance their large, 
volume of cigarette advertising. As a 
result, some horrifying and some witty 
reminders 'that? smoking may be lethal 
are being aired oil radio and television. , 
The Surgeon General’s task force on 
smoking has accused the industry - of 
encouraging death and disease, both by 
its intensive advertising and by its unwill¬ 
ingness to admit that the habit was 
hazardous. Moreover, the recent annual 
report of the Public Health Service put iik 
stronger language than ever the fact that 


smokers increase their chances of dying 
not only from cancer but firom heart 
disease ■artcf v of sh&rtenifig thffr life 
expectancy in general.’ " '%*' 

The Federal Trade Commissi on Has also 
intensified its hostility toward cigarettes, 
calling on Congress to forbid all Adver¬ 
ting of cigarettes on radio or television. 
And the FTC. unanimously jtnnfid with 
the Secretary of the Department' of 
Health, Education and Welfare to beg 
Congress to put grimmer warnings on the 
labels . pf cigarettes—cancer .should ' be 
mentioned by name, they, say. Yet more 
than 40 per cent of the population over 
18 years of age still smokes and the aver¬ 
age consumption in the United States' 1 in 
1967 was far higher (4,280 a person) than 
the British average (2,810 a person) for 
the same year. 


Pride before a fall? 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN 
WASHINGTON. DC 

It was always difficult for some members 
of Congress to accept the thought of giving 
millions of federal dollars to young slum 
dwellers to help them rehabilitate them¬ 
selves. So it is hardly surprising that 
rumours of forged pay cheques and other 
book-keeping hanky-panky have brought 
about the early death of one of the most 
controversial of these projects and have 
put another one in jeopardy. 'The Senate 
Investigations Subcommittee has extracted 
a promise from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity that no new funds will 
be sent to help Chicago’s two notorious 
street corner gangs, thr Blackstonc Rangers 
and the East Side Disciples; they arc 
accused of widespread fraud and using 
government money to finance illicit activi¬ 
ties. And now Washington’s own prize 
ghetto project, Pride Inr, has been under 
scrutiny from the subcommittee on the 
suspicion of inadequate accounting for its 
funds. 

When it became known in August that 
the Secretary of Labour, Mr Wirtz, had 
bravely renewed his department’s contract 
providing Pride with $3.8 million, its 
Negro employees paraded through the 
streets. It was the first sign of joy that had 
been seen in the ghetto since the devastat¬ 
ing riots after the assassination of Dr King 
last April. 

Pride was founded at the height of un¬ 
rest in the summer of 1967 by Negroes 
anxious “ to establish a symbol of hope in 
the ghetto.*’ The group persuaded Mr 
Wirtz to provide $300,000 to hire 1,080 
Negro “ dudes ” (unemployed ghetto resi¬ 
dents) to clean up alleys and kill rats in 
Washington’s run-down, low-incomc areas. 
The organiser, Mr Rufus “ Catfish ” May- 
field, a 21,-year-old Negro, a school drop¬ 
out who had served 27 months in prison 
for car theft, hoped “ not only to sweep 
up the ghetto but also to lift up the many 
‘ dudes * whp had lost their way.” 

So Auccesif&l wa| Pride that the Labour 
Department, seeing m immediate way to 
create , jdbs ana shore up sagging morale 
in the ghetto, provided * n additional 
. rt $2 million in August, 1967* t0 P ut 
" .Otgartisation on a Jqng-term basis. The 
ghetto "was divided into 23 districts, each 
with clean-pp teams of 50 youths ; a 20- 


man, all-Negro administrative staff was set 
up with Mr Mayfield at its head. Weekly 
salaries ranged from $56. for street 
sweepers to $175 for the directors. 

But while Pride’s leaders spoke idealis¬ 
tically of erecting “ a cornerstone for proud 
black heritage,” problems appeared. Last 
December an internal struggle developed 
and Mr Mayfield resigned in an atmos¬ 
phere of bitterness. The three Negro 
activists who succeeded him have 
considerable experience in local govern¬ 
ment and business, but to Mr Mayfield 
they betrayed the spirit of Pride by form¬ 
ing a kind of “ White Establishment.” The 
now leaders say that Mr Mayfield left 
‘‘ because he couldn’t do his job.” 

Pride’s new goal is to prepare young 
Negroes for economic self-sufficiency ; its 
slogan is *‘ You can’t cat pride.” Advised 
by corporate consultants, the three leaders 
have formed a private company, Pride 
Economic Enterprises, which has branched 
out in four directions: more than 100 
young Negroes are employed on a $ too ,000 
landscaping contract, nearly 100 more in 
Artco, an art reproduction firm at 
present manufacturing medallions of Dr 
Marlin Luther King, another 100 in a 
painting firm which specialises in swim¬ 
ming pools; eventually 200 will work in a 
giant car sale and repair operation. 

New pursuits have not curtailed Pride’s 
old clean-up programmes. Many of the 
original “ dudes ” have been dismissed be¬ 


cause of their unreliability and more 
dependable youths have been hired. At 
present, 1,200 arc on Pride's. rplla—800 in 
the in-school programme for 14 to 16-year- 
olds and 400 in the out-of-school team of 
18-year-olds. Four .out of five of aill em¬ 
ployees have prison records for serious 
crimes. To ensure discipline at work, 
captains ” have been made responsible 
for each clean-up team. Minimum salaries 
have been raised to $70 weekly to create 
the image of a higher-calibre organisation. 

This summer, however, the iifiatfc was 
blemished again. Representative Broyhill, 
a Virginian Republican, charged Pride with 
pudding its payroll with 3011 false names. 
Mnreoxer, Mr Broyhill asserted that his 
office had received anonymous letters from 
Pride employees complaining that . the 
organisation was rife with narcotics and 
thefts The General Accounting Office 
initiated an investigation of Pride’s payroll 
and personnel records and the Washington 
Ghilti Labour Bureau began checking re¬ 
ports that young workers have been under¬ 
paid or not paid at all. Pride s leaders and 
the Department of Labour say that the 
discrepancies found by the GAO, in a 
preliminary investigation occurred only in 
the early stages, before proper book-keepers 
had been engaged. And even Senator Byrd 
of West Virginia, who made the GAO 
report public, concedes that Pride’s objec¬ 
tives are excellent. The OAO’s final report 
will not be submitted until November. 
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ePEIfTH 

is the place 



IbwertoLanyLangl^ 

TbwertoLarry Langley 



PERTH , one of Britain’s 
most beautiful cities, is a 
superbly attractive place 
to site your new factory . 


At first glance, Perth is hardly 
an obvious place to choose for 
industrial development. Perth 
is NOT a depressed area. There 
arc no satanic mills, no un¬ 
sightly i ndustrial debris. 

Far from it—it is surrounded 
with beautiful countryside 
where salmon fishing, golfing, 
skiing and sailing—everything 
for your relaxation—are all 
within easy reach. 

Yet Perth can offer the full 
financial advantages of ex¬ 
pansion in a Development Area. 

Its Town Council will give you 
the utpriojifeklp — with the 
minimum c Mg lfgpe,* 

Perth is hour’s drive 

Edinbutgh?Airport (with 
r Londc%j75 minutes away). An 


excellent road and rail network 
ensures rapid access to all 
British markets. Perth even has 
its own harbour for ships up to 
1,000 tons. 

There is ample housing, both 
municipal and private; and an 
intelligent and adaptable work 
force. 

Site your new factory in Perth— 
and prosper ! 

For full details about the 
advantages of industrial fit* 
velopment in Perth write to: 

A. H. Martin, 

Town Clerk, 

City Chambers, 

Perth, Scotland. 

or telephone Perth 24241 


You’re looking 
for passengers, right ? 

Then hear this: 

over 90 % of our 200,000 readers 
travel outside their own 
countries each year. Over 88 % 
are businessmen, professional 
men or in government 
Travelers. 

You talk to them in the Trib 
at a tree-top-level $ 10.95 
(quarter page) cost-per-thousand. 
In other words, Larry: 
keep telling your TWA story 
in the Trib... and watch the action. 
Over and out . 
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The return of Harold 


It was, said Mr Wilson, the conference 
everyone will look back on and say : 
“ That was when Labour came back 
lighting." He was thinking, of course, 
of fighting the lories : Labour have seen 
fighting among themselves all year, as 
always. And on the opening day of their 
annual conference in Blackpool on Mon¬ 
day it looked for a while as if they were 
going to continue the ding-dong all week. 
The national executive was split down the 
middle, the unions were angry, the 
delegates depressed, and a group of 
Welsh miners had crashed their way into 
the conference in protest against pit 
closures. When th^ Welsh miners don’t 
love Labour nobody does. But thanks to 
Miss Jennie Lee it did not work out quite 
that way. • 

Dear Miss Lee had rescued the Govern¬ 
ment in the Imperial Hotel the night 
before. The party executive had divided 
12-12 over the incomes policy, and only 
Miss Lee’s casting vote as party chairman 
saved them. It was rather more than Mr 
Wilson deserved. As in the old days when 
he contrived to give the impression that 
his connection with the Labour party was 
entirely coincidental, the Prime Minister 
had stayed for lunch at Chequers and 
missed the executive meeting. Still, he did 
attend the conference itself. 

The miners—and a few Biafrans with 
them—crashed in during Miss Lee’s open¬ 
ing address un Monday morning. Miss 
Lee charmed them down and then out, 
finished her speech, and called on Mr 
Frank Cousins to let battle commence on 
incomes policy. Mr Cousins duly obliged, 
and for the next hour and twenty minutes 
delegates queued at the rostrum to move 
their familiar panaceas for the country’s 
economic ills. If these early speeches 


lacked both style and intellectual content, 
their sincerity was not always in doubt. 
Liverpool l)orough party, for instance, 
thought all our problems would he solved 
if only the Government would nationalise 
41 300 monopolies, private banks, finance 
houses and insurance companies ” and the 
workers of the world would unite : while 
up in Roxburgh, Selkirk and Peebles they 
have discovered that 14 low pay is a major 
cause of poverty." Miss Lee ended the 
pain by calling up the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Mr Jenkins made a good speech which 
was all the better for being largely 
familiar : consistency is not always to be 
found in speeches from the platform at 
Labour conferences. Mr Jenkins simply 
restated and confirmed the economic 
strategy that he mapped out in his 
budget in March, and he did so con¬ 
fidently and uncompromisingly. He also 
quashed, for the foreseeable future, any 
further talk of import controls and the 
selling of Britain’s overseas assets. He was 
listened to with respect, even if the dis¬ 
agreement was considerable, and he 
deserved his ovation. Perhaps some of the 
delegates remembered that they were once 
led by a man of the same mould. 

Mrs Castle neither deserved nor 
received the same respect or ovation when 
she wound up the debate. Parts of Mrs 
Castle's speech showed that she has 
learned the economic facts of life : hut 
the old darling of the left kept breaking 
through. Where Mr Jenkins flattered the 
delegates by treating them as intelligent 
adults, Mrs Castle insulted them by 
pleading for praise that the price of beer 
has been stabilised for two years. It was 
as inept a performance as she will ever 
l>e anxious to forget. 


Defeat, pf course, was inevitable. 
majority against the CkwertirnenVi 
comes policy was nearly five to one. That 
neither surprised nor troubled anyone. 
What was slightly surprising was that 
Liverpool’s nutty resolution was defeated 
by a mere 300,000, which is just about 
r > per cent of the total vote. It just goes 
to show that many delegates do not treat 
their votes seriously either. Still, there was 
one consolation for Mrs Castle. Her 
speech came after most delegates had 
voted for the new national executive^ and 
so she topped the poll in the constituency 
section. But after Sunday, Mr Wilson 
must have been relieved that all the old 
right wingers were elected along with her. 

It had not been much of a debate, but 
it was the only one there was, and if the 
conference did not turn into a rally after 
that it was not for want of Mr Wilson's 
effort. Mr Wilson’s speech on Tuesday 
morning had been awaited with con¬ 
siderable speculation. Since devaluation 
Mr Wilson has not been heard outside 
the House of Commons as often as in the 
past and there was some doubt among 
some supporters about how the repose 
might have affected his style. No worry, 
lie has not changed at all. 

He just picked up more or less where 
he left off at Scarborough last year. It was 
the speech of a party leader, designed to 
win the standing ovation that he got—but 
whether the effect will last any longer 
than last year’s depends upon Mr Jenkins 
and the success of his economic strategy. 
Of course it was a successful party con¬ 
ference speech, and encouraged much 
rallying round, but it may or may not be 
the right way to prevent the Tories from 
“ reaping the fruits of the trees we have 
planted.” 

But that is where the mid-term mani¬ 
festo comes in. This curious document 
was formally introduced to the conference 
by Mr George Brown on Wednesday 
morning, Mr Brown asked a number of 
interesting questions about the future 
of British politics, without making much of 
a stab at the answers. He, like Mr Wilson, 
had a go at television and the press. He 
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seemed to think that it might not be a bad 
idea if politicians were all made to give up 
their high offices after a while in order 
to give someone else a chance. Now who 
could he have in mind ? Anyway the great 
debate over what Labour’s next election 
manifesto should contain is now on. If 
the hoary old wealth tax is the best they 
can do it does not promise much. 

No party conference can be allowed to 
pass this year without some talk of Scot¬ 
tish and Welsh nationalism, and there was 
a brief debate on the subject at Blackpool 
on Tuesday. It did not get anyone very 
far. Mr Callaghan said the Government 
were thinking about it, but the conference 
was urged not to reach a definite decision. 
Mr Crosland thought this very wrong 
indeed. At a meeting that evening outside 
the conference he described the rise of 
Scottish and Welsh nationalism as the 
most urgent task facing the party. It 
could, he said, lose them the next election. 
But that will not move the Labour 
party. Too many of them do not much 
care about winning elections, so long 
as the manifesto says what they want 
it to say. 

On Wednesday afternoon the confer¬ 
ence engrossed itself in the problems of 
the party's own organisation, and then 
turned to housing and education. Mr 
Greenwood was applauded both for 
building houses and for preventing Tory 
councils from selling them. Miss Bacon, 
Minister of State for Education, got the 
same big hand for rejecting the Newsom 
report on public schools and promising 
that sometime (whenever) the Govern¬ 
ment would introduce some sort of act 
to make some form of comprehensive 
education more or less compulsory. 
Thursday was fofeign affairs and 
Rhodesia day. It was all very familiar, 
ttyUat least it meant that there was only 
jglgU^'jl^alf day, and the promise of a 
rw*tog.»end off from Mr \Vilson, to go. 
Evroymte could hardly wait. 


Land Commission 


A role of sorts 


The Land Commission’s chairman, Sir 
Henry Wells, admits that its first annual 
report makes gloomy reading, but he 
supplemented this on Tuesday with figures 
for the first six months of iqfiB-Gq to show 
that results are now beginning to come in. 
The first year’s pathetic £462,000 of bet¬ 
terment levy collected compares with 
£2,087,000 in the period from April to 
mid September, 1968. And by this date 
1,900 acres of land were in the process of 
being acquired by the commission. Still, 
none of this is exactly impressive-looking, 
and the commission admits that it may be 
three years before it starts to cover its 
overheads on the land-dealing side. There 
has been no rush by developers to take 
advantage of the commission’s offer to 
acquire their land for them, net of levy, 
and sell it back at full market price, 
thereby saving a retrospective assessment 
of levy. Even the special “ speeded up ” 
acquisition processes available to the com¬ 
mission are not fast enough for commerce, 
it seems. So the commission’s coffers show 
no sign of building up the fund which its 
chairman once envisaged using for a huge 
foray into the urban renewal business. 

What then is the justification of the 
commission, given the existence of a 
capital gains tax which could be adapted 
to take in most types of “ betterment ” 
too ? The answer at the moment seems 
to be that it is doing'a lot of chores which 
no one else can be bothered with. For 
instance a quite tiny purchase by the 
commission may open up access to much 
larger quantities of building land. Several 
private builders have already been helped 
in this way. With the interesting excep¬ 
tion of Scotland, land speculators do not 
seem to be sitting on needed sijbes rather 


than developing them now (as it was 
feared they might do .to»avoid paying 
levy). ‘ i . ■■■'.„ I ' ‘ : 

The commission finds by far the biggest 
obstacle to providing more land for popu¬ 
lation growth in the pressure areas is the 
reluctance of local authorities to give the 
necessary planning, permission, even 
though mEny sites with permission are 
for practical purposes unusable. The rela¬ 
tionship with the authorities is ambivalent 
—clearly some are beginning to welcome 
the services of the commission in large 
comprehensive development schemes 
which they have not the staff or the in¬ 
centive to assemble themselves. Whether 
the commission can really find a justifica¬ 
tion in doing a job which could amount 
to subsidising inefficient, or me&p, councils 
is another matter—but before th'fey dis¬ 
mantle their favourite white elephant” 
a lory government would do well to see 
how the new town and country planning 
legislation is working first. 

Council house tenants 


Hunt the Bentley 


Does council housing really represent the 
grotesque diversion of subsidies from the 
needy to the affluent that the fashionable 
cry of “ more selectivity ” often suggests 
Some striking figures hidden away in a 
statistical supplement* to its earlier report 
on council rents published this week, by 
the Prices and Incomes Board, suggest 
that on the contrary local councils arc 
doing the job of housing the needy more 
thoroughly than has been supposed. 

Of course the figures also show that 
most council tenants (who form almost a 
third of all householders in Britain) could 
afford to pay more for their housing—- 
but in this they are no different from 
the average family in all types of housing, 
If this week’s Family Expenditure Survey 
for 1967 is anything to go by. To counter¬ 
act the image of the council-housed 
Bentley owner, the P 1 B sample recorded 
only 1.3 per cent of husband-wife incomes 
totalling over £40 a week, and only 10 
per cent over £30 a week. These pro¬ 
portions would be much smaller if tenants 
receiving unemployment pay, sick pay, or 
supplementary benefits had been included 
in the total loo per cent ; but then they 
would be much larger if teenage chil¬ 
dren’s incomes had been included with 
their parents’. 

It is the figures concerned with these 
disadvantaged groups, and with old age 
pensioners, that provide the really start¬ 
ling information in the survey. It is fair to 
assume that people receiving supplement¬ 
ary benefit (mainly the poorest pensioner 
and the long-term unemployed) form a 
large proportion of households in genuine 
need. In the PIB sample they formed 
27.6 per cent of council tenants. Add in 
other pensioners who have no earnings, 

♦Increases in Rents of Local Authority Housing 
(Statistical Supplement) HMSO f 16s. 
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50,000^000people in 
Britain aie protected by 


Asbestos is unchallenged as the supreme fire and Heat resistant material. In any public building, in homes, 
on public transport or ships at sea. it protects life and property. It is the essential basi3 of all efficient 
brake linings. Indispensable as high temperature insulation for industry. Makes possible many vital building 
components. Without asbestos, industry would be far less efficient... life for everyone far more hazardous. 
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Asbestos the indispensable industrial material 


The Asbestos Information Committee, 10 WardOttt Street, London, W,1. telephone 01-734 7617 
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Rafael A Dillon V Executive President, Sank of Guayaquil. 
Member of the Board of Government Central Bank of Ecuador, 
President. Chamber of Industries 


Ought your Company to consider 
the Latin American edition 
of The Economist 
as an advertising medium 
throughout Mexico, 

Central and South America ? 


For information 

Advertisement Director, The Economist , 25 St James's Street, London SW1 
Telephone 01-930 5155 Cables Misteqon, London. 

The Kenyon Company, 527 Madison Avenue, New York NY 10022 
Telephone (212) 755-1282 Cables - Robkenyon, New York 
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and the figure goes up to 35 per cent. 
If people on sick pay or unemployment 
pav not also receiving supplementary 
benefit are added as well, it turns out 
that 41 per cent of council tenants were 
getting, for the long or short term, 
some kind of statutory income supple¬ 
ment, or living on pensions without any 
earnings—and this of course leaves out 
low-wage earners, who do not qualify for 
benefits. The hoard modifies its own 
figures to a certain extent—for instance 
it was felt that pensioners and so forth 
had been keener to fill in the postal 
questionnaire (even in one large authoritv 
which put pressure on its tenants not to 
answer it at all). So the figures for 
supplementary benefit recipients were 
checked against a national sample, and 
weighted so that the 27.6 per rent became 
2;^.2 per cent. Kven so, this does not 
seem a bad record. 

As expected, pensioners made up about 
two-thirds of the local authority tenants 
who were on supplementary benefit, and 
neaih per cent of the tenants as a 
whole. These figures reflect both the 
lelative immohilitv of council tenants, and 
the fact that the existence of supplement¬ 
ary benefit has begun to encourage coun¬ 
cils to build for the old. Where the 
Ministry of Social Security pays the rent, 
the local authority can have less com¬ 
punction about what it charges. 

None of this invalidates other evidence 
in the report, to the effect that rent 
tebate schemes are applied ver\ unevenl\ 
and, on the whole, too narrowly. Nor does 
it necessariK conflict vsith the impression 
gained elsewhere that low income families, 
especially those with mans children, wait 
longer than other people on the waiting 
list and are more likely to be housed 
m older council property Hut so far as 
theii existing tenants go—as compared 
with the very much smaller numbers of 
new tenants taken on each year—there 
is plentv of evidence in tins report that 
local authorities ieall\ do house a verx 
large proportion of poor people, and 
families with sexeial children. The argu¬ 
ments alxmt universality versus selectivity 
in benefits realK need to start here. 


The poor tenants 

All tenants in PIB sample 

Of whom . 

Non-pensioners receiving supplementary 
benefit 

Pensioners receiving supplementary 
benefit 

Other pensioned with no earnings 
Others on unemployment or sick pay 


Vo 

100 

9.3 

18.3 

8.1 

5.2 


Total 40.9 


Drugs 

Further control 


It has long been recognised that methyl- 
amphetaniine, usually known by the brand 
name Methedrine, may Income as much of 
a menace As heroin. Young people, many 
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of them heroin addicts as well, have been 
injecting themselves with it to obtain a 
state of elation more intense than 
when it is taken by mouth. The drug, 
unlike heroin, does not produce physical 
dependence, but the “ meth *'-takdr is 
usually psychologically dependent on it 
and very often becomes anti-social or mad. 

In April, when the prescribing of heroin 
was restricted to certain doctors in certain 
hospitals, methedrine, like other amphe¬ 
tamines, remained freely prescribable, 
(so junkie doctors have still been able 
to make a good living nut of it), partly 
because this group of drugs has a medical 
use. But the Ministry’ of Health had 
already become sufficiently alarmed by 
the spread of methedrine abuse to ask the 
Advisory Committee on Drug Dependence 
what should he done about it. The answer 
is that the ampoule form of methedrine, 
by agreement between the manufacturers, 
the doctors and the Ministry, is hence¬ 
forth to be obtainable only from hospitals. 
The exclusion of methedrine tablets from 
the restriction means, of course, that 
addicts can dissolve them to inject them¬ 
selves. 'They have to use a lot, because 
an ampoule contains ;$<> mg, and a tablet 
only five, hut some addicts were alreadx 
using tablets in this wax even before the 
new agreement. 

London parks 

No surrender 


Of all the civilised pleasures of London, 
the greatest and the most widely appre¬ 
ciated by Londoners are the parks. Th? 
most spectacular ones are there because 
the English monarchy is there: the 
green strip across the centre of the town 
from the ri\er at Whitehall to Kensing¬ 
ton Palace, Regent's Park, Richmond, 
Bushey and Greenwich are all royal 
territory administered by the Crown 
through the Ministry of Public Buildings 
and Works. Scores of other open spaces 
—Hampstead, Battersea, Brockwell, Vic¬ 
toria and so forth—owe their creation or 
preservation to the form of county 
government set up for London in the 
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1880s. The London County Council was 
responsible for actually extending the 
area and distribution of public green 
space around the city. It cared* arid 
beautified Ken Wood and Holland Park, 
on acquiring them from private owners. 
T i;e conversion into greensward for foot¬ 
ball pitches of Hackney Marshes in tile 
1940s could not have been undertaken 
by a public authority of less grand scope. 
Each park was given its own distinct 
personality, rather than each one trying 
to serve all the requirements of its local 
population. They are metropolitan, not 
local : that is London's special glory. 

So it was one of the sillier proposals 
for the new form of London government 
devised at the start of the present decade 
that rare of the parks should lie given to 
the individual London boroughs, rather 
than to the new Greater London Council. 
It was a gesture towards the Conservative 
ideology of local control of local institu¬ 
tions : one hoped an empty gesture. But 
now that the Conservatives safely have 
control of the governmental machine they 
invented, it looks as though they might 
actually take their own plan seriously. 
Conceivably the GLC wants to shove the 
financial burden ofT its own rates on to 
the boroughs’. 

Some obvious nonsense would at once 
arise. Blackheath, for instance, lies across 
a borough boundary. Borough ratepayers 
would find themselves paying for a service 
used very largely by people from outside 
their borough. Administrative and horti¬ 
cultural costs would be bound to rise. 
Plans for extending park space—which 
exist, on paper, Ixith for east and west 
London, where green space is scarce— 
are likely to touch on the area of more 
than one borough at once. Most of the 
boroughs do not want the trouble and 
expense of running parks on their own, 
and would at once set alxmt creating 
a common organisation to run the parks. 
Certainly there are anomalies in the 
present set-up. But the existence, of 
the royal parks is anomalous: yet nobody 
worries about that. This really is an area 
of London government that does, in 
practice, work mpre than admirably well. 

If it is changed, it will be a stupid, 
wasteful and unnecessary act. 



Ken Wood: in Stylish kind of evtturw 
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Planning 

Between stcfols 


Between now and 1981 the north west 
region of England is going to need 
700,000 new homes ; the west Midlands 
region about 600,000. Bitter battles rage 
over where they should be built. But one 
promising location appears to have been 
overlooked, largely because it straddles 
two economic planning regions. This is 
the area between Crewe in Cheshire and 
Stoke in Staffordshire. 


Crewe and Stoke are next door to 
each other ; their town centres are barely 
15 miles apart. Both are on the fast 
electric lines that connect London, 
Birmingham and the north-west. The M6 
runs between them. Both are about 35 
miles from Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham. Both possess particularly 
highly skilled labour forces, much civic 
pride and are surrounded by delightful 
countryside. Both could also do with the 
expansionary forces of extra people and 
some regional planning attention. The 
housing in Stoke is dreadfully rundown 
and needs rebuilding : anyway Stoke at 
its present size is just too small to be the 
major regional centre it needs to be, and 
so tends to be forgotten. Industrially, 
both the places are a bit slumbrous, and 
could do with some diversification and 


zip. 


There is one other thing. Quite by 
chance Stoke conforms to the most 
modern principles of town design. It is 
really six quite separate small towns (the 
Five Towns plus Newcastle-under-Lyme). 
In between the six towns lie tracts of open 
land. At the moment these are scarred 
by clay and coal tips and general 
industrial dereliction ; but all this could 
(one day must) be cleared away. A 
local group of architects has seen the 
possibilities, and worked its ideas through*. 
Essentially it wants to expand the area 
by continuing the Stoke pattern of loosely 
knit communities right up to Crewe. There 
are a number of small villages in between 
which could form the town centres for 
these extra beads on the string. 

The idea seems a natural, and suggests 
that the development of this area should 
come much higher up the list of priorities 
for the two planning regions concerned, 
both for its own saLe and to take. the 
strain of their bursting conurbations. But 
as it stands everything is against it. There 
is no machinery to carry it out, because 
there are a number of local authorities in¬ 
volved, and because the regional boundary 
runs slap across the middle^ Both the 
authorities immediately involved have 
tried to do something for many years, 
with no success. There is no incentive to 
industrial expansion because neither Stoke 
nor Crewe are developing areas. Above 
all there is no national planning strategy, 
1| taso both the regional economic planning 



^ ular City; a report on North 
ire and South Cheshire for the North 
Ihire Soc iety of Architei is, 1 2s 6d. 
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councils involved are prevented from 
drawing up a full-blooded regional 
strategy. Admittedly the Redcliffe-Maud 
Committee on local government, and the 
Hunt committee on grey areas, both of 
which report soon, are designed to give 
some answers to some of these general 
problems of planning. But not the whole 
answer. And in the meantime the first 
era of regional planning is passing with 
precious little to show for it. Mr Peter 
Shore, at the Department of Economic 
Affairs, is the minister responsible. He 
had the prices and incomes policy taken 
away from him some time ago. 

East Anglia 

The rural poor 


Only 50 miles from London lies the most 
underdeveloped region in England. The 
report from the East Anglian Economic- 
Planning Council (chairman, merchant 
banker and Norfolk farmer Mr Kenneth 
Keith) should dispel the illusion that here 
is a featureless vacuum which can be left 
on one side until national population 
pressures start to fill it at some convenient 
future date. There are only 1.6 million 
people in the whole region (which, includes 
Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk 
and Suffolk). But this figure represents an 
increase since 1951 (boosted by planned 
migration) far higher than the national 
average. This is' expected to accelerate so 
that between 1966 and 198; there will be 
27 per cent more people, compared with 
11 per cent in the whole of England and 
Wales. Yet East Anglian people are at 
present poorer than any others south of 
Scotland—only the Northern IrisK are 
noticeably worse off. 

Their educational facilities, .and there¬ 
fore* their educational achievements, are 
deplorable ; much of their housing is in 
* 4 rural slums ” which may look ^charming 


to the passing tourist but which are not 
such fun to go home to after a hard day’s 
chilly beet-pulling. The only index by 
which they seem better off than the 
national average is in car-ownership—as 
in other rural areas, the farm worker’s 
jalopy is essential to his employment as 
communications deteriorate and the 
journey to work lengthens. 

Of course these figures also include 
the Jaguars and comfortable mansions 
of the region’s many rich farmers—the 
contrast is implicit in the history of agri¬ 
culture since the war. In East Anglia in 
the past decade farm output rose by one 
third and farm employment fell by still 
more. Yet 10 per cent of workers in East 
Anglia still work in farming, forestry and 
fishing, as against 2 per cent nationally. 
'The report, in a special message to the 
Hunt committee which is studying the 
problems of 44 grey ” areas, points out the 
hidden problem of agricultural under¬ 
employment. New industry is needed not 
only to mop up surplus labour, but to 
raise wages and standards generally—the 
council deserves praise 4 or having faced 
this one despite the powerful farming 
lobby, and the fact that to pin-point low 
wages as the source of regional malaise is 
not likely to please the Government at 
this moment. 

The council admits explicitly that East 
Anglia cannot expect economic growth 
unless this is achieved by Britain as a 
whole. At the same time it has put in the 
inevitable plea for improved roads and 
reprieved railways—under the 'Transport 
Bill it may have some chance of the latter . 
On location of growth it has sensibly 
plumped for the ready-made centres of 
Cambridge, Norwich, Ipswich and Petcr- 
boiough—the last two are already planned 
as major expansions for London overspill, 
the first two are burgeoning anyway. 
Around them—anticipating the Maud 
commission on local government reorgani¬ 
sation—the report suggests four 41 city 
regions ” with a few well defined sub- 
centres. This means among other things 
calling a hah to the haphazard scattering 
of “ overspill ” wherever the Greater Lon¬ 
don Council has managed to find a local 
authority which happens to be keen. (And 
it might have said a bit more about the 
haphazard granting of planning permis¬ 
sions which have ruined the peripheries 
of so many East Anglian towns and 
villages.) 

Surprisingly little is said about tourism 
as a possible source of employment, par¬ 
ticularly since the growth of industry 
would depend on a drastic recasting of 
regional incentives—and even then East 
Anglia would be competing with other 
areas of more obvious attraction to 
business. But the farther East Anglia is 
from Birmingham (and one good road 
could do a lot to mitigate this) the nearer 
it is to Europe, After all, exports through 
Lowestoft rose by over 9,000 per cent 
between 1961 and 1966. And where else 
has so few past mistakes to overcome 
before it can plan for the future ? East 
Anglia’s problems are the sort that really 
do offer a national opportunity. 
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(its all right to go along with the fashion. 
It’s all wrong to be unhappy doing It.J 
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Horse race on Snow Beach. Switzerland. 

Swissair would like it 


gKIING is a healthy 


P and splendid form of 
endeavour. 

We were thinking 
about that when we intro- 
duced our winter sports 
flights from New York 
and other Swissair stops 
to Geneva and Zurich. 

(You remember, of course, that from 
Geneva by rail to Zermatt is four hours, 
to Crans-Montana three, Gstaad two and 
a half. From Zurich you’re at Davos in 
three hours, at St. Moritz in live, at Engel- 
berg in two.) 

But it’s not fair for some people's fun 
to be other people’s tyranny. 

Take the simple fact that there are 
those who lovesnow, sunshine, Swiss Alps, 
winter sports, and even famous winter 
resorts; and still don’t care for skiing. 
Yet they may be young in body or spirit— 
or both. They just don’t enjoy being 
dragged up a mountain on a wire cable, 
or standing with knees knocking together 
at the head of a steep slope, constantly 
polishing fogged goggles, or feeling mor¬ 
ally obligated to laugh every time they 
spill in a cloud of snow and to admire the 
teenagers who zoom across their bows. 

They prefer the calm of a rink with 
curling-stones, the jingle-bells of a two- 


clearly Understood 
that Skiing and Winter 
Holidays are not 
necessarily the sameThing 


horse open sleigh, the dawn walk through 
woodland under fresh snow, or the hours 
of reading good bad books on a sun deck. 
(Unless, that is, they’re sledding, riding, 
practising with a ski-bob, or enjoying the 
greatest moment in skiing, aprts-ski.) 

Something has got to be done for 
these people. 

First, give them the courage of their 
conviction that non-skiing is just as fash¬ 
ionable as skiing, and maybe more so. 

Second, con vince them that practically 
all the winter resorts in Switzerland have 
realised what a mistake it was never to talk 
about anything but the skier. Particularly 
when they have so much else to offer. 


Then give them figu¬ 
res to show that a winter 
holiday can be not only 
more leisurely and less 
strenuous without skis, 
but less expensive as well. 

And finally tell them 
that high mountains (no 
rarity in Switzerland, 
goodness knows) have one priceless 
beauty: the lower the clouds, the brighter 
the sun above. 

That’s why our foreign friends have 
already dubbed Switzerland in wintei 
“Snow Beach”. We can’t think of a nicer 
name—with skis or without. 

Well, that was our message for today 
to everyone who enjoys winter sports 
without compulsory skiing. 

(Oh, and if you're among those who 
count the hours wasted when you’re not 
on skis, a word in your ear. This adver¬ 
tisement may help clear Swiss ski trails of 
the unhappy few who sometimes get in 
your way and spoil your fun.) 
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Dear Sirs: 


□a □ 


I loathe 
skiing 


Please check 
one or both. 


Possibly you have a brochure that will tell me all the things I can do in Switzerland during 
the winter months in my capacity as a passionate skier or alternatively as someone who 
wouldn't care if skiing were banned. And please let me know what these holidays are 
likely to cost. 

10 

Name: _ 

Address: _ 


City:. 


. Country 


Please cut out and send to Swissair IVPFP, Box 929,8021 Zurich, Switzerland. 


*| 

* 

* 
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on the face of the Games 
Olympic lighting by Philips 

Television will take you right down to the track at this 
year's Olympics in Mexico. You'll be as close to the 
excitement as if you were there, and using binoculars. 
Because over 2000 Philips NV60 floodlight fittings, each 
with a 2000 W Halogen lamp, are going to make 
Mexico City’s University Stadium the best-lit sports 
field in the world, brighter at night than the average 
office is in daytime. So bright that night will be day 
at this year's Olympic Games. So if you can’t 
make it to Mexico in October, don’t feel too bad. 
Lighting by Philips will help colour T.V. zoom the 
highlights right into your living room. And that’s only 
part of the game. Philips are also responsible for a large 
part of the sonorization system, which includes the 
installation of scores of microphones, amplifiers and 
1500 loudspeakers. 
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electronics in your 
telephone and hurrying 
along with push-buttons 

Lots of talk these days about how fast 
push-button phones are. Fact is, they're 
too fast. Most public network exchanges 
cannot keep pace. Except in the public ! 
networks of two cities, Aarhus in Denmark; 
and Utrecht in Holland. 

There Philips installed fully electronic 
exchanges that cope with calls so fast 
you get a ring the very moment you dial v 
the last digit. Big future for such systems: 
like phones that give computer 
calculations, provide private codes for 
frequently-made calls, point out when you 
dial wrong. All on the way. Because 
Philips figure, if electronics can do it, 
people ought to have it. 






















instant music 
the revolution 
Philips thought of 

Take the end of a recording tape, thread 
it through here and around there and up to 
the empty reel and ... forget it! Pop a Philips 
Compact Cassette in and make music. 

Just like that. Smaller than a packet of 
cigarettes, Compact Cassettes are protected 
against dirt and damage, work at the touch 
of a button. Play back. Rewind to pinpoint 
your favourite number. Record. You can also 
get ready-recorded Musicassettes. 
Ready-recorded or created by you, they 
never lose that first - play quality. The idea 
came to Philips years ago. Since then, lots of 
companies have climbed on the bandwagon 
and most have standardized to Philips 
specifications. Only thing is, the ones that 
manufacture first always have longest 
practice for perfection. Philips were first 
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Philips quartz heaters tor 
comfort hasting 
Phibps neutron generator 


Philips monochrome and 
colour large-semen television 
projectors 

Philips magnetic filters 
Philips fm tuners 
Philips electrocardiographs 
Philips neon glow lamps 
Philips all-ttsnsiator hi-fi 


Philips all transistor, 
battery-operated porlab 
radiograms 

Philips television studi 
equipment 
Philips lamps for 
gsuo* JM(n and home 
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Hj^^Hhctional music 

TOlipi train lamps 
Phi'ips small thyratrons 
Philips dictation machinal 
Philips taps record' 
Phihps Um^ 


Philips trsnsiatorised and 
channelised hf rscsivsr 
systems 

Philips fluorescent lamps 
Philips plastics 
Philips hairtrimmsr 


■■iniyrbid ph»* 
philips sll-vl" 

Philips^ 
compmB^ 

Phiiips^Bl 

diodes 

Philips balMi 
fluorescent le< 

Philips vhf. uhf end shf 
systems for short- or 
longhsul transmission of 
multi-channel telephone 
wideband signals (radar, 
television) 

Philips language courses 
records and musicassettes 
Philips ballasts for 
preheated. switchstart 
operated fluorescent lamps 
Philips ulieon rectifier diodes 
Philips laminated material 
on paper or textile bast 
Philips mixers 
Philips controlled avalanche 
diodes 

Philips douMt-bend 
protectors 

PhiH TL m/rs rapid 
flu<Mcen1j| 




mm 


homednema end mictopro 
larimn lamas 
Phrfipe dist^hairdryar 
PhWpa hlgh-vscuum Undo 
Philips hslog-— 

Phfftse devious for nudeer 


nr calculators 
[Colour tv table 
Kotos for ntso 


Philips photomultipliers 
Philips solid stats radiation 
dttoetors 

Philips dosed circuit 


Philips TL mf/rs rapid-start 
reflector fluorescent lamps 
Philips toruzsbon vacuum 

Kdms background 

SEtessr 




Philips video rape racorden 
Phllipt film and television 
wtidio Ig wp... 

igiittjflMOtS 
kits ret measuring 


flux fluorato 
Philips housdftttlngs 
Philips Infrsphll irradiation 

PWHps TL (m) f/rt doubl* 
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Philips silioon power dodos 
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New Brunswick 
Canada: Gateway 
to world markets. 


You can trade the world over from New Brunswick, 
by land, sea or air. New Brunswick forms the perfect 
distribution link between all of Europe and both of 
the Americas. Sheltered year-round ports such as 
Saint John open directly on the Atlantic sea lanes 
for the most economical shipment of products. From 
here, Oslo,. London, Rotterdam and the Mediterran¬ 
ean are within 3,000 nautical miles. Nigeria, Panama 
and South America are each about 4,700 miles away. 

Government services to new industry are out¬ 
standing. The New Brunswick Development Corpor¬ 
ation, the provincial crown agency responsible for 
industrial development, provides professional ser¬ 
vices to industry. The Area Development Agency 
of the Federal Department of Industry offers capital 


grants. Scientific and technological research, in¬ 
valuable to product development, is available 
through the New Brunswick Research and Produc¬ 
tivity Council. Natural resources abound in New 
Brunswick —the largest known base-metal/deposits, 
vast forests, rich agricultural areas and the bounties 
of adjacent seas. 

Low cost electric power, abundant fresh water, a 
skilled labour market and favourable taxation are 
additional advantages for any industry that locates 
in New Brunswick. 

For more information on industrial New Bruns¬ 
wick, with specific reference to your particular in¬ 
dustry, write to New Brunswick Development Office, 
Canadian Atlantic Provinces Office, 60 Trafalgar 
Square, London W.C. 2, England. 
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All the world’s a stage 

For our design engineers the boards that matter are their 
drawing boards. This is where they combine their customers' 
requirements, the results of our development work and their own 
knowledge of engineering. Forward-looking, efficient machines, 
but also projects for complete production plants are conceived, 
here. Always true to the principle: 

We include the know-how 


We Include the know-how 
with all our products: 


Locomotives 




KRAUSS-MAFFEI MUNCHEN 

A member company of the Buderus Group 


Krauss-Maffei Aktiengesellschaft D-8000 Munich-AJIach 

Telephone (811) 88991 - Telex S23163 
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When a department store in Paris 
wanted more shoppers to be buyers, 
this IBM specialist helped spot 
items that would sell. 


On an average day in an average retail store, 
two out of five shoppers don't find what they 
want to buy. So they just walk out, without 
buying anything. 

But Monoprix is not an average store. 

With the help of Bernard Fremiot, IBM Retail¬ 
ing Specialist, this famous French retailer found 
a way to forecast what merchandise Monoprix 
needs to satisfy every customer. 

The problem involved 250 Monoprix stores, 
affiliated retailers, and 3 million stock items. 
The stock of size, colour and style had to keep 
pace with demands throughout the year. 

M. Fremiot set up IBM computer programs 
to help Monoprix buyers determine what to 
order. How much to order. And when to re-order. 
Now Monoprix detects fast- and slow-moving 
items quickly. They spot buying trends as cus¬ 
tomers create them. 

Result: fewer lost sales, higher inventory 


turnover and volume. And more satisfied cus¬ 
tomers. For Monoprix, it's a problem solved. 

Other people from other industries call on 
IBM specialists to help solve problems, too 

Steel makers in Italy, for instance, control 
steel quality using a system developed by an 
IBM team. 

And a map maker in Amsterdam uses an IBM- 
developed program to help define accurate 
boundaries and plan new roads. 

Perhaps you don’t manage a store or make 
maps. Perhaps your business has other, special 
problems. There's still an IBM data processing 
specialist available to help. A man who can call 
on IBM’s worldwide resources and experience 
to help solve your business problems. Whatever 
they are. Wherever they are. 


Problems know no boundaries 


IBM 
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Of course we’ve daily non-stop (lights to Beirut 
Stands to reason! 

But there are other reasons why you do best on MEA. 

Comfort—good food and drink 
on the plane, international standards at every 
Middle Eastern airport. 

Service—help with visa forms, advice on 
local customs, advice to businessmen. 

Next time you’re flying to Beirut, get the best 
of both worlds. Ask your travel agent 
about Middle East Airlines now! 

MEA VC 10’s depart London daily 
for Beirut at 14.35 (non-stop flight) 

VC 10’s also depart 10.45 Tuesdays, 

Fridays, Sundays to Geneva and 
Beirut. Comprehensive connections 
throughout the Middle East. 

P.S. Ask (or write in) for our 
*‘Businessman’s Guide to Lebanon’.’ 

It’s freel 


Our International Network:— 

Abidjan, ABU DHABI. Accra, ADEN, 

Addis Ababa, Amman, Ankara, Athens, BAHRAIN, 
Baghdad, BEIRUT. Benghazi, Bombay, Brussels, 
Cairo, Copenhagen, DHAHRAN, DOHA, 

DUBAI, Frankfurt, Freetown, Geneva, Istanbul, 
JEDDAH, Kano, Karachi, Khartoum, KUWAIT, Lagos, 
LONDON, Nicosia, Paris, Robertsfield, Rome, 
Teheran, Vienna, Zurich. 



Middle East Airlines 

LONDON: 80. Piccadilly. W1.01 -493 5681 
BIRM'HAM : Daimler H»e. Paradise St. M ID 8747/8 
MANCHESTER: 42, Deanigate. 061 -834 9048 
GLASGOW: 142, St. Vincent St., C2.041 -248 3388 
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Books 


THE QUEST FOR ENOCH 

Enoch Powell: The Man and His 
By T. E. Utley. 

William Kitnber. 190 pages. 30s. 

This has been Mr Powell’s year in British 
politics^ and few anti-establishment, anti- 
consensUs politicians have ever had a year 
like it. It is little more than five months 
since his speech on race relations in Bir 
mingham on April 20th, but already it 
stands as a landmark, ugly but permanent, 
in the development of our society. So Mr 
Powell cannot open his mouth nowadays, 
even when talking sense (e.g. the case for 
letting the pound float, the case for 
Scottish nationalism), without getting 
headlines in Fleet Street where for years 
other politicians have been getting yawns. 
Why ? 

Racial feeling is part of it, but only 
part. Mr Powell is not a racist, although 
lie has chosen to use, mixed witli classical 
allusions, the language of racism. lie is 
not a demagogue ; he has had to address 
himself to the lory party in the country 
over the head of the party's parliamentary 
managers, but his cast of mind is still 
parliamentarian. He appeals to the con¬ 
servative working class instinct as 
Governor George Wallace does in the 
United States, but he is too fastidious to 
appeal for anything as Wallace-like as 
order before law. He does not, therefore, 
comply with the ogre-figure that left-wing 
intellectuals, including even Mr Roy 
Jenkins, have constructed to justify their 
anathema. The British left trusts that 
there is something nasty behind Mr Powell 
without actually trying to find out about 
him. 

The British right, especially the ortho¬ 
dox membership of the Conservative 
party, does not choose to look too closely 
at Mr Powell either. Tory local associa¬ 
tions like him because he dares to use 
the bare knuckle irrespective of who gets 
hurt. If a general understanding 
builds up that the lories will lie much 
tougher on the blacks without ever going 
as far as wanting to pass segregation laws, 
Tory stalwarts find very little wrong with 
that : it will all help to get Mr Wilson 
out. Such Tories do not expect Sir Alec 
Douglas-Home to say the things Mr 
Powell can say, but they would like Mr 
Heath to go farther than even he has 
done lately. Since neither they, nor Mr 
Powell himself, have the responsibility for 
running the party so that it could actually 
govern the country’, they do not judge 
Powell ism as Mr Ileath does, or as Mr 
Maudling, Sir Alec or Mr Hogg do. 

Mr PoWell is important, and popular, 


Thinking 


because he is nor a reconciler. In the end, 
of course, all his schemes are meant to 
reconcile mankind’s conflicts more 
efficiently than consensus politics can ever 
do. But here and now Mr Powell does 
not have to reconcile sterling creditors 
with the unemployed, or exporters with 
wage negotiators, or Malays with Chinese, 
or immigrant children with white old 
ladies. He is popular because he picks a 
new side, usually more numerous (trade 
union members, white old ladies) than the 
one fawned on l>v liberals ; or, if the 
choice is hard, declares that it is not the 
government’s job to he making a choice 
anyway. 

The new sketch of Mr Powell’s career 
and personality by Utley (a Daily 
Telegraph leader writer) recognises some 
of Mr Powell's failings astutely enough. It 
is critical of the Birmingham speech 
although chiefly, it seems, because it tem¬ 
porarily threw awav the tactical advantage 
which the right wing had secured in the 
Tory party on immigration and enabled 
Mr Heath to do what he had long 
wanted : sack Mr Powell from the shadow 
cabinet. But while Mr Utley cannot bring 
himself to defend the speech, its ambi¬ 
guities or its inaccuracies, he still believes 
that it was wrong of Mr Heath to dismiss 
Mr Powell. 

Mr Utley is also not uncritical of Mr 
Powell's own record as a minister, especi¬ 
ally his time at the Ministry of Health. 
Naturally Mr Utley admires the scope of 
Mr Powell's plans at the ministry and his 
zeal for administration, hut it would he a 
better assessment of Mr Powell as a 
politician if there were something more 
about, say, the minister’s own inept 
handling of the nurses’ pay dispute. Some 
of Mr Powell’s colleagues, among them 
those most personally committed to the 
pay pause, were very unhappy about him 
at that time. They had not fully grasped 
his penchant for picking battle* precisely 
where the other side is strongest. 

This Light Brigade instinct, this charge- 
for-the-guns mentality, is something that 
politics needs in certain people in certain 
generations. Two decades dominated by 
Harold Macmillan and Harold Wilson 
have not left Enoch Powell by .himself in 
a mood to emphasise differences, and not 
to run for a mediator when a row blows 
up. But while the young have chosen to 
stand outside the party shelter* the middle- 
aged, the fathers of families, and the 


working-class right want to do precisely 
the opposite : to preserve the institutions 
while throwing out everything which th<* 
current “meagre spirit, anii pocket; of tfeft- 
servatiye Britain cannot afford. : 

Mr Powell is a very good man for 
them : ambitious enough to teeter always 
on the brink that separates the prophet 
from the committed party leader ; huritftn 
enough to possess the quirks of eccentric 
personality (Greek poems, wearing hunting 
rig-out in the tube, the delight in paradox 
and chop-logic) that the English prefer 
m their public figures ; God-fearing ami 
quixotic, sober and romantic, a man who 
does not parade his intellectuality lightly 
through the suburbs but leaves 110 doubt 
that, while his companions slept, he toiled 
upwards through the night. 

Whether all this amounts to the emer¬ 
gence of a politician of the first rank i> 
something the next year will have to show. 
Mr Powell is in revolt at a wav of doing 
things lackadaisically which he believes to 
be Macmillanism : it was this that 
prompted his first resignation in 1958 and, 
after Macmillan’s last coup, again' in 
refusing office under Sir Alec. Now he has 
gone again, perhaps as willing to precipi¬ 
tate the break as Mr Utlev believes .Mr 
Heath was to secure it. Mr Utley con¬ 
tinues to like Mr Powell for his ideas, 
lather than his political record. He does 
not look to Mr Powell to secure the Tory 
victory by himself, hut he is even Jess 
confident that Mr Heath can ensure it. 
So he wants the two to work together 
again. So do so many lories who prefer 
not to remember what Mr Powell is really 
like to work with. But Mr Heath does 
remember. 


ALMOST ALL OF ORWELL 

The Collected Essays, Journalism and 
Letters of George Orwell: Volume 1 , An 
Age Like This, /920-/940: Volume 11 t My 
Country Might or Left, 1940-1943: 
Volume Ill, As I Please , 1^43-1943: 
Volume IV, In Front of Your Nose, 
i945‘i95 0 

Edited by Sonia Orwell and Ian Angus. 
Seeker and Warburg. ^97, 492, 450. and 
572 pages. 50s each. £10 the set. 

To read or, rather, to plunge into ancf to 
remain for a long period immersed within 
the atmosphere of these four volumes con¬ 
taining George Orwell’s essays, journalism 
and letters is to explore an entire world of 
human experience. To come hack and try 
to explain the nature and characteristics 
of that world is as hopeless a task as to 
attempt adequately to convey the atmos¬ 
phere of a landscape by drawing a sketch 
map on an envelope. As an indication, 
the elements of a saner Swift, a left-wing 
anglicised version of the GpncotyUts 
and a critic in the Hazlitt traditioiy ate 
here at work, while the man who uttttes 
these diverse qualities in himself retains 
wholly original. There is so much of 
Orwell, nor merely in the hulk of . his 
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PLANNING FOR 
THE FUTURE? 

Then these publications 
should be in your library 

Rigioml StudiM 

Edited by P®t*r Hall, Raiding University, 
it has baan dascribad at *tha moat sarious 
attampt yet made to develop and expound 
the theoretical bases of the system of 
regional economic planning'. 

Contributions reflect the application of 
scientific methods to the solution of 
World-Wide problems of regional planning. 

The current issue includes 
The changing urban hierarchy R D P Smith 
Landscape evaluation A research project 
in East Sussex K 0 Fines 
Evidence on the spatial organization of 
the economy t Labor problems in the 
Mississippi Valley H A Stafford 
Multivariate analysis of office location 
patterns in the city cent*© 

A London example J Goodard 
Published quarterly from January 1969 
Annual subscription 

Socio-Economic Planning Sciences 
This journal is particularly concarnad with 
the applications of systems analysis to 
the planning of public welfare and 
community services. Analytical studies 
relate to the interaction of segments of 
society and technology; other material is 
directed towards the more effective 
utilization of existing resources. 

Editor-in-Chief Sumner N Levine 
Just published - papers from the Annuel 
Symposium of The Associetion for Computing 
Mechinery Current papers include 
A benefit/cost model to evaluate 
educational programs Robert G Spiegelman 
A model of racially changing 
neighbourhoods Sumner N Levine 
Urban management information systems 
Edward F R Hearls 
Public investment criteria and idle 
resources Robert Haveman 
Published quarterly. Annual subscription 

Transportation Rasearoh 
Contains the most significant results in 
the field of transportation, with the 
principal emphasis on the design and 
operation of transportation systems, 
and their comparison with one another. 

Papers deal with any mode of 
transportation, and analyse through any 
science. The Editor Frank Haight is a 
leading member of this scientific field. 

The current issue includes 
A theoretical model for the design of a 
motorway system J C Tanner 
Topics in the hydrodynamic theory of 
traffic flow Louis A Pipes 
Effects of speed and camber on the ride 
behaviour of a rapid transit vehicle 
traversing a dynamic roadway 
Nelson M Isada 

The selection of gap acceptance criteria 
for traffic simulation studies R Ashworth 
Published quarterly. Annual subscription 

Further information and inspection copies 
of these journals will be sent to you - 
just attach this column to your 
letter heading, or write to 

Perga mon 
Press 

lotion Hill Hall Oxford England 
TrJfHoum Ftirview Park EJmsworth 
L M 10523 USA 



writing, though that is formidable enough, 
hut because his fair-minded and generous 
nature refuses to be tied down to a single 
formula. He has been dead now for 
eighteen years and perhaps there are those 
to whom he is simply a kind of communist 
who fought in Spain and wrote “ Animal 
Farm " and 14 Nineteen Eighty-Four." If 
such there are, they have a lot to learn. 

Black and red, red and black. Orwell 
or Eric Blair, to give him his real name, 
was first and foremost a political man, and 
the dash and blending of those two violent 
colours fascinated him. There might be 
shifts in the patterns they made, hut there 
was never much doubt where Orwell 
stood, although his position is more easily 
described in negatives than positives. Thus 
he was naturally against totalitarianism, 
perhaps even more against Stalinism- 
see “Animal Farm"—than Hitlerism, but 
the particular brand of socialism lie 
wanted to see established is not easy to 
define. A clue may be found in the fact 
that, in Spain, Orwell joined POUM, 
which had Trotskyist sympathies, hut that 
was more or less an accident and too much 
significance should not he read into it. It 
was an English socialism Orwell craved— 
and Orwell was an intensely English 
pqrson—yet one not deriving either from 
Robert Owen or William Morris or Shaw 
and the Webbs and certainly not from 
the dreams of contemporary left-wing 
pacifist intellectuals, a group, incidentally, 
Orwell mistrusted. 

But to spend too much time trying 
to pinpoint Orwell’s exact position in the 
socialist spectrum would he a sad way 
of assessing the riches of the work he 
offers. It is, to begin with, an astonishing 
tribute to Orwell's gifts as a natural, 
unaffected writer that, although the 
historical events he is unfolding are all 
too bitterly familiar, the reader turns the 
pages as though he did not know what 
was going to happen. Orwell's running 
comments, in other words, are more than 
an interpretation of facts ; in some 
strange way they seem to create them. 

Here, then, is a social, literary, and 
political history of the span of years from 
1920 to 1950 written from a point of 
view which, while being intensely personal 
never forgets its allegiance to objective 
truth ; indeed bis devotion to it, and 
his alihonence of history distorted to suit 
political theory arid convenience, form 
the driving force of his convictions. 
Orwell is a man of strong opinions, his 
own, hammered out by thought and 
experience. He finds out for himself, foi 
instance, what conditions were like in 
prewar days in mines, hop fields and 
workhouses: he is involved totally in 
what he feels he should do. He might not 
call himself a humanist, yet he clings to 
the obvious and all too often forgotten 
fact that society is composed of individual 
human beings. And he makes a kind of 
poem out of the platitude just as, when 
he composes a political pamphlet, he 
writes prose*—as distinct from j&rgon. 

Naturally in the 2,000 or so pages that 
make up this volume there are repetitions, 


tediums, point*,to quarrel with— Orwell 
was,; the kind df baiti fighter Who yet 
be^rit no personal ndiliee^and - a •very 
occasional lack of insight, bi*t the^ U no 
questioning the importance of WOtJc. 
It may seem odd to apply Blake's w.qrds 
about mental strife and the sword not 
sleeping in the hand to so unhackneyed 
an author as Orwell, yet, taken in bizarre 
conjunction with his own lines 

Between the priest and the commissar 

1 walk like Eugene Arahi 

they could serve to decorate his 
monument. 

Lastly, he was not a had prophet—it 
is still too early to say whether permissive 
drugs, in the Huxley colours, or the all- 
seeing eye of Big Brother from the Orwell 
stable, will prove the eventual winner. 
The editing and indexing are as thorough 
as they are excellent. 

DON'T TELL MAMA 

The Hothouse Society 

By Royston Lambert. 0 

IVeidcnfrld and Xirotwn . 410 pages. 

Most western peoples only expel their chil- 
dirn from the family hearth for ver\ 
special reasons ; maybe because they aie 
amazingly rich and do not want children 
around to spoil their enjoyment of theii 
leisure, or maybe because the family has 
already failed to function as a unit. But 
among the more pmspernus in England 
- saw among that tiny fraction of the 
population with incomes of over £;j,ooo 
a year—it is regarded as normal to entrust 
one's children to the care of strangers. 
And because this pattern is set by the elite, 
a fairly wide range of provision is made 
by the public authorities for non-prosper- 
ous people too to get their rhildien out 
of the house. 

I)i Ro\ston Lambert has built himself 
an academic caieer studying this least 
studied part of the English educational 
network. When in 10(14 the Labour party 
came to power, promising vaguely to do 
something alxrnt the most expensive board¬ 
ing schools the public schools—I)r Lam¬ 
bert was given some money by the 
Department of Education and Science to 
intensify his researches. Some of his find¬ 
ings helped the Public Schools Commis¬ 
sion to make its laughable proposals this 
summer for “ solving " the problem of the 
public schools. Dr I^ambert's main contri¬ 
bution to the debate has been the concept 
of “ boarding need ’* Lots of children, 
he questionably holds, “ need " to be taken 
away from their families and educated in 
institutions. This is tire assumption of an 
enthusiast for Iro&rding—even a mission¬ 
ary worker in the held for Dr Lamljert is 
how headmaster^designate of one of the 
most expensive boarding schools, the un¬ 
conventional co-educational establishment 
at Dartington Hall. The present curious 
book is one product of that enthusiasm 
for boarding but not of enthusiasm for 
the sort of (warding education that the 
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English middle classes are forking out for 
today., 

It is an anthology—cut, we are assured, 
from a “ bulky manuscript”—of .what 
boarding-school puptls told, and wrote 
down for, Dr Lambert arid a team of 
researchers. The young contributors were 
pupils at boarding schools of all kinds, 
from the snooty to the strictly functional. 
No single-sex girls' schools wei*e included 
—although the Government grant has now 
been extended fo a llo\y them to he inves¬ 
tigated too—hut both Iwys' and co-educa- 
tional schools are covered. A massive socio¬ 
logical stud) will soon give the facts and 
figures drawn from this work, but "the 
present work is pure impressionism. . The 
schools from which the reports are drawn 
are not identified by name, only by type. 
The extent to which the pupils were in¬ 
dulging in the pure fun of conning a lot 
of boring dons cannot be determined 
(although a good deal of the writing, is 
clearly done to shock the researchers). The 
quotes are connected by a commentary, 
sometimes sensible, often tendentious, 
usually humourless. The views of the 
most enthusiastic pupils, at the least 
typical schools, wind up the final chapter. 

The hook will of course be bought 
mainly for what is implied in its title— 
the juicy bits, about schoolboy sex. Of 
course hoys in single-sex schools take 
fancies to one another, or are confined to 
what one lad called his “ weekly flog.” 
Nothing in the hook will come as a sur¬ 
prise to any former public-school hoy, or 


to any regular reader of English fiction 
since Disraeli. (Dr LamhfrtVL^ok tells one* 
less than, say, the ridvtfs bf tyr Simon 
Raven about; what it is like to be at 
1 boarding school.) But since it is couched 
in the glopniy and quasi-scientific form 
of a sociological treatise, a lot of people 
may believe it when tiiey would reject 
the sharper truths of the novelists. Maybe 
there is a case for providing more Ixiarding 
education, and not only for the children 
of the relatively well-off. Hut it would 
he an adventurous mother who gladly 
sent her boy into one of Dr Lambert's 
hothouses, and an adventurous state that 
offered to finance it. Not, of course, that 
a little teenage fumbling need ruin any¬ 
one's life. 

JOURNALISTS' VIEW OF RUSSIA 

Anatomy of the Soviet Union 

Edited by Harrison E. Salisbury. 

Nelson. 506 pages, illustrated. 70s. 

The jubilee year of the Bolshevik revolu¬ 
tion serves as a journalistic peg for this 
lavishly produced book. A team of corres¬ 
pondents of the New York Times , having 
travelled the length and breadth of the 
Soviet Union, set out their impressions 
on education and literature, on music and 
theatre, on the state of the country's 
economy, on military potential, on the 
Kremlin and the Jews, and on the way 
the ordinary Soviet citizen organises his 
everyday life. Harrison E. Salisbury, the 


doyen of western correspondents in 
Moscow and managing editor of the New 
York Times , provides the introduction in 
which he attempts to deal with the history 
of half a century on thirty loosejy printed 
pages. I'his compression an&'irjk efforts 
at popularisation inevitably taad to over¬ 
simplification suCh. as this : l>nin's objec¬ 
tive was “ to dreat? a kind pi heaven on 
earth” and to miarch to ■'V^Itrxian 
nirvana.” He acquits himself I softer when 
he writes yn art and diplomacy, Other 
contributions are always lively, sometimes 
irrelevant, and necessarily superficial. 
Another title might have seived '.better 
as an indication of what this interesting 
production provides ; its present one, as 
well as that of the. introductory chapter, 
“ Fifty Years That Shook live World,” as 
neither apt nor original. 

OTHER BOtigS 

Niukkia. By .Walter Sihwarr Palj Mali Press 
(1 library of African Affairs.> 344 pages. 4“,*. 

A cnniprchrn«i\i* history ot a country that 
was nm* of the most promising in Africa at 
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Evening sun gives people gold outlines 
as they leave the plane. Four and a half 
hours ago you were in London. 

Now Beirut. 

Churning people, cars, neon. 

Streets windowed by little bars; 
yellow squares of light fluttering to 

unfamiliar music. 

Your hotel room a cube of cool. 
Tomorrow you go time travelling. 
You’re in the Lebanon: mille-feuille 
of history. 

You’re in a land where, before you, 
trod Chaldeans, Babylonians, 
Assyrians. Persians, Medes, Egyptians, 
Hittites. Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 


Franks, Turks. But you’re on holiday, right? 

Text-book history? Not here. So this is the Lebanon, too,.. The 

The wonders these people made are world’s largest casino. The nights alive 
everywhere. Temples, castles, mosques, with colour, glamour, a little mystery, 
aqueducts, amphitheatres. Quiet restaurants high above the city. 

They came to worship too. Adonis, Skiing. Water skiing. Hotels that range 

Bacchus, Jupiter. Or the prehistoric gods from the jet-set marbled touch 
of the hills and grottos. to quiet pensions. 

Living history crowds in on you. Enchanted groves to dream away 

At Baalbek, Nahr-el-Kalb, Tyre, Sidon, an afternoon post-picnic. And sunshine. 
Anjar and Jeita. Blazing on the beaches and mountain 

(Close your eyes and picture the orchards. This is the Lebanon. Golden, 

Phoenician traders carrying the roots of waiting, welcoming* 
writing itself from Byblos.) ‘ Contact the Lebanese Tourist Council 

AH this jostle of cultures belongs Representative, 80, Piccadilly, London, Wl. 
to you. A lifetime’s looking and delving, or your travel agent. 

< t^l^banon--hbas&rasyouaBedtoga 














GETTING ABOVE YOURSELF 


Joy riding in the wide blue yonder has 
never Tea,Ily ^caught on in Britain. When 
popular attention was focused on the feats 
of pilots like Amy Johnson, the urge to 
take to the skies was spreading rapidly 
and there appeared to be no limit to the 
expansion of private flying. In America, 
and to a lesjer extent in France and 
Australia this trend continued after the 
war. In such countries light aircraft, 
which are regarded as little more presti¬ 
gious than a fast car, have a definite place 
in the transport system. But the British 
have never taken the aeroplane to their 
hearts.They prefer to stay firmly grounded. 

The main trouble is that conditions in 
Britain are far from ideal for those who 
want to hop about the country in a light 
aeroplane. In particular the weather is 
against them. Distances are often too short 
to warrant the troublfe arid expense of 
travelling by air. Airways and control 
zones put considerable areas out of bounds 
lor less experienced pilots. 

But for all the drawbacks in Britain 
to private flying, it hais, had a new lease 
of life iriiHK fee yean: ’ The,number 
of aircraft owned by business firriis has 
•jumped as investtrient grants and tax relief 
have brought down the costs. Flying for 
sport gets none of these financial perks. 
I$ven so its appeal is girowing. h There are 
• tftiw over qualified private pilots in 

Britain, and their rank* ara growing at 


rate of 10 per cent a year. In addition 
over 6,000 people are learning to fly. While 
flying is not a cheap sport, for many 
amateurs the costs are not prohibitive. 

The total bill for learning to fly— 
qualifying for a private pilot’s licence— 
is in the region of £300. It is a lot 
cheaper in France where government sub¬ 
sidies bring the cost down to about a 
quarter of the British price. The RAF 
does run a scheme to encourage young 
pilots. Selected air cadets (and some non¬ 
cadets who apply direct to the RAF) get 
their flying lessons financed by the RAF. 
But most people liave to pay the full 
cost from their own pockets. 

There are flying schools in most parts 
of Britain. The majority of them are at 
aerodromes in the south east and East 
Anglia. As almost all of them are 15 
to 20 miles from a town, most private 
pilots find that private ground transport 
is a prerequisite to private air transport. 
The British Light Aviation Centre, which 
has 210 member dubs, provides informa¬ 
tion about local dubs, fees and so on. 
Subscriptions to most of the dubs are 
in the 3 gns to 6,gns a year range, although 
at some of the more luxurious ones fees 
are higher. 

The cost of flying with a dub depends 
largely on the type of aircraft used* For 
older aeroplanes like the Auster the cost 
may be as low as £4 an hour* On mote 


modern aircraft training may cost anything 
from £7 to £15 an hour. To fly a twin- 
engined aeroplane cost roughly twice as 
much—£15 to £25 an hour. At some 
of the smaller clubs, people who are pre¬ 
pared to help out at the club, in the bar 
and in the hangar, may get their flying 
at reduced rates. 

Although anybody of any age can fly 
with an instructor, to fly solo a person 
must be over 17 years old and hold a 
student pilot’s licence. Issued by the 
Board of Trade, the licence costs £2. A 
medical examination, costing about 3 gn$, 
is required for it. Although perfect sight 
is not essential, people with major physical 
defects are excluded. 

While some people are content to fly 
with a student’s licence, most atm to 
qualify for a Private Pilot’s Licence, which 
allows them to carry passengers. For this 
a person must log at least 40 hours* fly¬ 
ing experience as a pilot, all of which must 
be flown under the direction of a fully 
qualified instructor. At some centres 
“ approved *’ by the Board of Trade, the 
minimum qualifying air experience,. is ! v 
reduced to 35 hours. 

In addition to paying for flying lessOns, 
there is a further bill for maps* flight in¬ 
struments ancl books. This will add dp 
to £20 or £$5. The books cover subjects 
like meteorology, navigation and aviation, 
law which am required for k JPPlL. .'.'JTHf 
full test for the licenqs consists of 'two 
short written examinations and a compre¬ 
hensive, flying tekt, /The ejcatpmatiofl fcg 
is £2 and ,the licence itself, if thgL£$nw»’ 
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£3. ■ It $ 

Ifw’ffiyc yiinj/ provided Jhat 'tfefc 
jKflSe* a miftirtmtfi of five Jiouri :; a, 
year: And a medical examidktioti is neces¬ 
sary every two years, or once a year for 
people over 40. 

After getting a PPL, a pilot can go on 
to gain other qualifications. For most 
private pilots, those who have no ambi¬ 
tions to become civil pilots, the main ones 
are radio night-flying ratings. 

Qualified private pilots can either con¬ 
tinue to fly aircraft owned by a flying club 
or, if they have the money, they can join 
the ranks of the aeroplane owners. Some 
clubs doojt their fees by 10s or £1 an 
hour for/solo flying.* But at most the 
standard?'fee applies 1 to flying with or 
without an instructor. Many clubs are 
prepared to hire out aeroplanes to trusted 
members for periods of a day, a week or 
ever/longer. The cost, however, is usually 
calculated on the basis of the standard 
hourly charge. 

1 Flying your own aeroplane is generally 
more expensive. As the costs of purchas¬ 
ing and looking after an aeroplane are 
high, while those of actually flying it are 
relatively low, many people find that it 
pays to form a co-ownership group. The 
members of the group then share the costs 
on the basis of how many hours each flies. 

A few real enthusiasts attempt to build 
their own aeroplanes. The Popular Fly¬ 
ing Association exists to give them help 
and advice. Kits of parts for a single 
sea ter aircraft cost about £800. But there 
are only about 80 such aeroplanes in their 
complete form in Britain. 

For those less dedicated to aircraft con¬ 
struction there is a variety of single 
engined aeroplanes on the market. Most 
of these have a range of 500 miles 
to 1,000 miles with cruising speeds of 120 
to 200 miles per hour. Until iqfio British 
firms had largely abandoned light aircraft 
production. The field was left to the 
Americans and the French, who were well 
ahead anyway. In the last few years light 
aircraft production in Britain has been 
making a bit of a comeback. British 
produced aeroplanes, like the Beagle Pup, 
carry no import duty and are thus much 
cheaper. But there are already long wait¬ 
ing lists for them. 

The least expensive new aircraft are 
single seatcr ones. They cost between 
£1,500 and £2,000. Two seater aircraft 
range upwards from £3,500. The basic 
cost of the Beagle Pup-100 for example, is 
£3,800 while the American Cessna F150 
costs £4,750. In the four seater class, a 
Piper Comanche 260B costs £12,545 hut 
others cost as little as £6,000. 

Twin engined aircraft are more expen¬ 
sive. A Piper PA-30B Twin Comanche 
costs £ 18^000 jmd the prices go up to 
£122,000 for seater Beechcraft 

Queen Air, WwWKtfthe price rockets— 

As, ten^Mr/requirements for 

aircrp(?^Pwitain arebsfrict, they do not 
wetfPWbF kt anything like the rate that 
car^pfb, but they do become old fashioned 
rabidly; There is, therefore, a good supply 


of Inexpensive, if 

aitebraft. An ex^RAF* T^r %c>th may, 
cost only £500, while *les| diaiighty aero¬ 
planes about eight years old, with radio 
equipment, go for about £2,500. 

While some pilots manage without a 
radio, it is essential for flying in Airways 
'and Control Zones, which means most 
populated parts of the UK. And radio 
equipment can double the cost of an air¬ 
craft. A simple VHF radio and navi¬ 
gational control equipment costs between 
£700 and £1,500 to purchase and install. 
More elaborate equipment can cost from 
£5,000 upwards. 

Ready cash is not essential when buying 
an aeroplane. It can be done by hire 
purchase. On aircraft where the gross 
weight is under 4,500 lh (this includes 
all single engine aeroplanes and some twin 
engine ones) there is a deposit of 25 per 
cent with a maximum repayment period 
of 30 months. Larger aircraft are not 
subject to these restrictions and, then, 
terms are negotiated between the hire pur¬ 
chase company and the customer. It is 
quite common for a person who owns an 
aeroplane to get a mortgage on it to buy, 
say, a new engine. But mortgages are 
rarely, if ever, given for purchasing an 
aeroplane. A much smaller item on the 
total bill for buying an aeroplane is regis¬ 
tration, which costs only £5. 

Annual expenditure on an aeroplane 
soon mounts up. Insurance—it is not 
compulsory unless the aeroplane is on 
hire purchase—is normally about £4 per 
cent of the value of the aircraft. Housing 
for aircraft can he expensive : at an aero¬ 
drome the charge is likely to be about 
£120 to £150 a year. At some privately 
owned airfields it may Ik* cheaper. 

There is a further bill for maintenance. 
All aircraft which take to the skies must 
have a Board of Trade Certificate of Air¬ 
worthiness. As faults in an aeroplane 
tend to have serious consequences, the 
standard is high. An inspector of the Air 
Registration Board inspects the aeroplane 
and instructs an engineer to carry out any 
necessary repairs. For large private air¬ 
craft this must he done annually. Owners 
of aircraft which are under 4,500 ib 
gross weight can choose to have it done 
every’ three years. The cost of all this 
maintenance depends, of course, on the 
age of the aeroplane and the amount it 
is used. For a reasonably modern one it 
will be about £200 to £250 a year. 

Once the aeroplane takes off, the costs 
in the air are quite low. Fuel and oil 
are about 6s a gallon. It is still possible 
to land on any flat suitable piece of land 
if the pilot has the owner’s permission. 
But landing fees, about £1 10s a time, 
are charged by most airfields. 

When the costs of private flying are 
compared with those for most other types 
of transport, they are certainly high. An 
hour’s flying, about 80 miles, normally 
costs £8 or £10. But flying, like yacht¬ 
ing, is not only to get you places. In 
Britain there are people who find it a 
cheap price to pay to get above the normal 
weekend congestion. 



D H Tiger Moth 



Beagle Pup-100 



Piper PA-24B- 
260 Comanche B 



Piper PA-30 B- 
160 Comanche B 



Beechcraft Queen-Air 88 




Olivetti 


WHAT’S HAPPENING 
ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE ? 


Analyze the stock market? The broker trusts his flair and his 
experience, but more than anything else he relies on figures Every 
fact of economic life translates into figures A flood of figures that 
have to be analyzed carefully, summed up immediately For him¬ 


self, for the customer the broker ha9 
mediately He needs speed He has to 
correctly He needs a computer all to 
of decision comes, every hour, every 


to be sure of faOts - im- 
decide at once To decide 
himself, when the moment 
day 


OLIVETTI ELECTRONICS FOR INFORMATION 


Programme 101 - desk-top computer with programs recorded on magnetic cards 


Speed, logical operation ability to make decisions, programmabil¬ 
ity, printing — all the essential features of a large-scale computer 
— contained in the size (in the price, too) of an ordinary office 
machine The first desk-top computer with program instructions 


recorded on magnetic cards Programs can be changed or re¬ 
placed instantly The Programme 101 desk-top computer - for sol¬ 
ving scientific, statistical, financial, technical problems for solving 
any problem that can be expressed in figures 
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What is corporate planning 7 


After the debacle of iybf, 
planning in Britain has still not 
come back into vogue at the 
government level. But, paradoxi¬ 
cally, it has come into fashion 
at the level of the individual 
company, where it is now a quite 
favourite word. Is it only a word .■* 
What exactly is corporate plan¬ 
ning .•* And how does it differ 
from ordinary managing, or from 
forecasting ? 

What corporate planning 

essentially involves is a systemisa- 
tion, or a formalisation, of 
management processes that are 
taking place anyway. But the 
process becomes explicit : 

management must actually say 
what its objectives are and how 
they are to be achieved. In terms 
of actual organisation it usually 
involves a special planning de¬ 
partment in a firm. Sometimes 
this consists of just one man, two 
assistants and a secretary. Its role 
is mainly co-ordinatory. The 
usual functional departments— 
finance,, marketing, production, 
etc.—-carry on as before. 

However, although corporate 
planning is different from either 
marketing or budgetary planning, 
in most of firms that have it, it 
has grown out of one of three 
things : 

1) the firm's marketing forecasts 
and/or economic projections and 
research 

2) its financial budgetary control 
system . 

3) the need to install ad hioc 
planning machinery to weigh up 
the, consequences of one hig pro¬ 
ject, say a new factory two or 


three times the size of the exist¬ 
ing one. This exercise commonly 
awakens the firm to the need to 
refine and regularise the planning 
system. 

The sort of planning a firm 
does today is likely to be 
influenced by which of these 
three doors into planning it 
originally entered. 

The first step 

Generally, there are two schools 
of corporate planners : one which 
believes in starting from some 
idea of planned profit, and the 
other from “ the facts.’* The 
prophets of “ planned profit ” 
argue that the first essential is for 
the company to set its objective. 
If the objective proves unrealistic, 
never mind ; it can be changed. 
But until an objective has. been 
set, all other planning activity, 
even the assembling of informa¬ 
tion, will be random, unrelated to 
any specified end, and possibly 
irrelevant. This school argues 
further that there can be only 
one ultimate objective in logic, 
and this is profit. All other 
apparent objectives (e.g. being 
good employers, increasing' mar¬ 
ket share) are means to this 
objective. Therefore the first 
step is the profit target. This will 
be fixed partly with regard to 
what discounted cash flow return 
the owners (i.e. shareholders, 
parent company, government, the 
family) require. An example of the 
successive steps required in this 
approach is shown on this page : 
the timetable* is suggested by Mr 


J. Argenti, one of the advocates 
of planned profit. 

The “ facts first ” .school argue 
that no meaningful objective can 
be set until the facts have been 
examined. This typically entails 
a detailed study of exactly what 
the firm is doing now and a 
projection of these activities into 
the future. The company’s econo¬ 
mic and political environment is 
studied anil so is the effect on it 
of foreseeable changes. 

Under either school of planning, 
the key question is then asked : 
“ How much better could wc be 
doing ? ’’ At this stage the top 
management (not the planner) 
sets the objective and the subordi¬ 
nate objectives, right down to 
individuals themselves-. Even the 
corporate planner docs not escape 
( “ my objective is to improve the 
efficiency of the company's cor¬ 
porate planning.”) 

Strategies 

Then the top management has to 
choose the strategy needed to 
reach the main objective out of 
available possibilities : e.g. “ in 
1970 we shall launch brand X 
and aim to secure 30Vq of the 
nail brush market. This will en¬ 
tail capital expenditure of Y 
distributed between 1968 and 
19711 as follow's , . . which will 
yield a DCF return of 10", 

. . . etc.” Other implications of 
this strategy will include labour 
required and its availability, 
office and factory space and loca¬ 
tion, the impact on the manage¬ 
ment development programme, 
and so on. All of these have to 
be spelt out. 

As two examples of strategy, 

♦in " Corporate Planning ” ; 
George Allen & Unwin. 40s; 


An example 

Action 

1.. Get agreement on fundamental purpose (j.e. profit) 
and fix DCF target 

; 2 . .Examine past forecasts; identify trends end project them 
and identify factors affecting profit* 
and prepare forecasts ! 

1 ; 1 v ( , 

3 /; Calculate pfenning gap; spell out task 

4 i!'':^kartinie ell ptosdjfole means . . 

and decide overall itretfgy ' • 

. and determine constraints 

f .. 


1 day 
1 week 

1 month. 

1 month:. 

1 month ’ ‘ • 

1 week' 

.6 months 

2 months 
1 week 

%eeks 


Courtaulds (at least before the 
recent Monopolies Commission 
report) intended to become a 
£500 mn turnover company. 
This w r as a strategy, not an 
objective. If it entailed profits 
falling to nil, it would obviously 
be reconsidered. 

Similarly, Imperial Tobacco’s 
present |x>licy of diversification 
is not an objective in itself. It is a 
strategy for achieving a particular 
level of profitability (given the 
static or declining market for its 
tobacco products). 

A level of profitability may be 
explicit in the* top managers’ 
minds, or it may not. If it is not, 
there is clearly a greater danger 
that the subsidiary objectives pur¬ 
sued by the individual sections of 
the organisation, or even particu¬ 
lar individuals, may not accord 
with the main objective. In other 
words there is a danger of “ sub- 
optimisation ” : of one depart¬ 
ment 4 ‘ optimising ” its own per¬ 
formance, but in doing so making 
it harder for the group as a whole 
to achieve its main objective. 

Whispering Rasputin? 

The top management has to look 
at the alternative strategies and 
the implications of each* and 
choose. Once again the critical 
decision has to be that of the re¬ 
sponsible managers. The planner 
will report directly to the chief 
executive. But he is not a 
11 whispering Rasputin at the 
managing directors ear.” He is a 
staff officer. His job is to ensure 
that the appropriate information 
is preseiiled to top management 
for decision in the appropriate 
form. In this his role is an exact 
parallel of thatv of the manage¬ 
ment accountant. 

Qne of the management accoun¬ 
tant's main jobs is to operate the 
company’s ' budgetary control 
system But, again,, the choice of 
budget is top management’*, The 
management accountant’s job is 
to present the. itight information, 
in the rij^i, Wfto, thin to 

hdld individual departmfemt arid 
managers, to \*be agreed 'budget. 
Planning is similar, but ip several 
dimensions instead of the ' single 
oheof cash. " 

WhitW the] firm starts IrOm , a . 
set objective/ot Irqm fuht fleets*?, 
the husic 'pwmi^.pWn«h|, i 
..1$ much the sachtCf Thn 
lies more iit ifa'tom&pb than the,' 
practice. • 

■ m <* 

M* -that WJpBWPW' 

goetf^'hs'it ' 
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i\rw projects it has been vaguely 
thinking about, it will get to A 
>ee diagram). But its top 
management may have decided 
that its objective is to get to B. 
The process <d bridging the gap 
from A to B is called “ strategic 
planning.“ Admittedly, this can¬ 
not really be separated from tacti¬ 
cal or project planning. Whether 
.t company starts oil with tactical 
tye.ir-to-year^ planning, or by 
planning lor a really big project, 
or by having to rethink its whole 
laison d’etre, it will eventually be 
dragged into the other two types 
Planning the future of a company 
must embrace all three. 

1 ’his, at any rate, is the theory of 
corporate planning as it exists in 
the more comprehensible text¬ 
books on the subject-■ and in the 
minds of the more clear-headed 
planners working in British com¬ 
panies now. lake network analysis 
(but unlike discoutifed cash flow 
analysis) corporate planning has 
come to Britain from America. 


planning giew out of its market 
rescaich / forecasting elToit. At 
Guest Keen & Ncttlcfolds, plan¬ 
ning has grown out of the system 
of controlling and harmonising the 
activities of the closely related 
subsidiaries. Those subsidiaries 
were given market and economic 
forecasts first as a guidi, and then 
asked to give more detailed fore- 
easts which would be evaluated 
.11 the centre, and then fitted 
together. These detailed fore¬ 
casts showed that a more logical 
group structure would be to group 
the subsidiaries into a number of 
sub-groups, each working in a 
particular industrial field. More 
planning can then be devolved 
down to the sub-groups. This 
arrangement obviously would not 
suit Thomas 'Tilling, which is a 
completely diversified holding 
company. There the executives 
at the centre see their main job 
as trying to improve the planning 
done by the separate and un¬ 
related subsidiaries for themselves. 


some head office people, and the 
finance director as chairman. 
Since most firms are now feeling 
their way in the business of cor¬ 
porate planning, it is sensible to 
exchange ideas and lessons. I o 
this end the Society for Long 
Range Planning was founded List 
year 

Most of its wotk is canied out 111 
small study groups They ate still 
very tentative gioups. Txpericncc 
so far suggests that each planner 
is apt to enter the first 
meeting oi his gtoup anxiously 
supposing that his company 
alone is feeling its way, still 
rather unsure of W'hat corporate 
planning is, let alone how to do 
it. To his relief he soon 
finds that his fellow planners not 
only coinc from equally green 
companies, but are prepared to 
confess this to the group. Others 
will even confess that theii com¬ 
panies have no objectives, or have 


no programme for “ growth ’’ or 
“ survival " and so on. 

Two fragments of consensus have 
already emerged. One is that 

planning is not only different 
from forecasting; it is also 

different from the kind of 

approach which sayq, “ we know 
we, are dealing with uncertainties, 
£0 we make a forecast—bin we 
admit that it probably won’t 
happen, and that that wouldn't 
be too bad, would it ” The 
other is that nothing is worse than 
ovei-formalising the plan : 
making a , plan and then wor¬ 
shipping it. ** Yotf make a think 
lank , but don’t lake it too 
seiiously You must be able to tell 
it to belt up," as one corporate 
piamiet leinarks. 

Undue secrecy 

Most coin panics are very shy 
about telling what planning 
methods they actually use, and 
what initial blunders, they have 
made. This shyness especially 
affects big companies—though 
I'nilcvcr is a shining exception. 
Their coyness is partly a form 
of company pride, and partly the 
usual fcai of giving secrets to 
competitors. It is misplaced It is 
hindering the evolution of cor¬ 
porate planning in this country. 
Worse still, it usually means that 
companies cannot admit within 
themselves that their planning has 
had teething troubles, personality 
troubles, was misunderstood from 
the start : all normal occurrences 
that need to be lecogmscd, 
admitted, remedied and learned 
from The planners themselves 
are usually ready to talk, hut 
secrecy appears often to be com¬ 
pany policy. By contrast, American 
managers an- usually only too 
ready to confess the mistake's they 
and their companies have made, 
and show how these were used to 
improve the management process. 
"There is a lesson there' 


It is still in its infancy here. But 
in the last twei years most of the 

larger British companies have at How not to plan 

any rate woken up to ns existence. 0ctasiolla „ y a C( , mpany has j usl 

advertised for a planner, hired 
^ one, given him an office and 

Planning in practice telephone, and toui him to get 

Their reactions to it have varied, on with it. In some cases this 
Sometimes they have been prr- approach has been surprisingly 
cipitatcd into planning by having successful. In others it has been a 
to take a major decision (e.g. for disaster, especially if some or 
a mining company like Consoli- most of the top mauageis either 
dated Goldfields, to diversify into consciously or unconsciously 
completely new metals, and away oppose the idea of planning, 
from gold). Sometimes the plan- perhaps without understanding 
ning department has just grown what is involved. The result is 
out of another existing depart- usually even worse if the planner 
nient : economics, finance or breezes in, in the delusion that 
marketing. Sometimes the board his job is . actually to plan the 
has deliberately instructed a bright firm’s future, as distinct from 
young man to keep abreast of trying to guifle and coordinate 
developments elsewhere and the pfenning of the responsible 
report back. managers. Probably the worst 

For example, at Lever system of at! is to make pfenning 
Bros, which markets most a part time job of an advisory 
of Unilever’s consumer pro- committee of general managers oi 
ducts in Britain. corporate subsidiaries or divisions—with 


Who does it ? 

The Society for Long Range Planning has one or more individual 
members from virtually all Britain's major manufacturing companies. 
Also represented are business schools, consultants, several govern¬ 
ment departments (Department of Economic Affairs, the Post Office, 
Foreign Office), and agencies (National Economic Development 
Office, Forestry Commission, National Research and Development 
Council), and virtually all the nationalised industries. Conspicuously 
absent are the banks, insurance companies, and many other City 
institutions and property groups. 

The planners themselves seem to fall into three main categories: 
ex-finance men; ex-marketing or economic research men; ex-general 
managers of subsidiaries, brought back to the centre. Where there ia 
a whole department of planners—British Petroleum for example has 
about 30—the chief man seems typically to come from the laet of 
these three groups. But often the departments are very small. Some 
consist only of one bright young man. 

Like ..investment analysts, planners tend to be young: one leading 
figure in corporate planning circles is a 25 year old Scots lawyer. 
They are usually enthusiastic and articulate. Compared with invest¬ 
ment analysts fewer of them wear stiff white collars. But their 
favourite topic of conversation tends to be what sort of planning 
ought, to be done, rather than whet sort is done. This suggests that 
the hands of planners are still spme way from the leveris of power. 
So. however, they Should be. 
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Today, it's shrewd of you to know 
about the Pacific growth phenom¬ 
enon. Tomorrow it will be common 
knowledge—and perhaps too late 
for you to exploit your foresight. 

The facts are there for anyone to see: an 
area led by Japan, the U.S. West Coast and 
Australia — three advanced countries with a 
limitless market developing all around them. 
(Indonesia alone has 100 million people. As their 
standard of living rises their demand for goods will be 
electrifying.) 

The Australia that didn’t exist five years ago. 

Some .people still see us as an emergent nation, living off 
beef, wool and gold and looking to Europe for leadership 
and trade. 

Not everyone has spotted the growth of a Pacific out¬ 
look, and—more dramatic still—the rate at which we are 
discovering and exploiting enormous mineral wealth. 



(This year we’re exporting nearly $50001. 
worth of minerals. Soon that will double. 
And our oil strikes mean that we don’t 
expect to import it much longer.) 

You need to get it right. 

You have noticed these facts, and you’re 
probably considering right now how best 
to exploit your foresight. 

We can help. Our future is tied to. this 
growth, so we’ve made a very special study 
of it. Our qualifications are, we feel, unique: i,roo 
offices in the area, but Head Office in the City of 
London, and very great strength in international banking. 

To start with, we would like to send you our 80-page 
book “Establishment of Industry in Australia”. Simply 
contact our Head Office—the address is below. 

Thereafter we’ll work very hard indeed to help you, in 
the hope of gaining your business in the area. Because, if 
you get it right, it will be very big business. 


Keeping up with Australia is p full-time job. Ours. 



Australia and New Zealand Bank Limited 

Head Office: 71 Comhill, London E.C.3. Tel: 01*9831181 

i,i ©O' offices' in Australia, New Zealand fujd the Pacific. 
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Liquidity in 1969? 

A special report from Washington on this week's meetings of the world's 
treasurers and top bankers. They were in cheerful mood and 
seem to reckon they have put crises behind them 


It was very tempting in Washington this week to crack 
the old joke about the joint get-together of the. International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank by describing it as the 
fun and bunk meeting. So it seemed for the most part. The 
monologues delivered by one finance minister after another 
to a half deserted flag-draped hall in the Sheraton Park hotel 
seemed even more than usually full of platitudes and sanguine 
hope. But let’s be fair : few of us expected that anything 
much could happen and what hits occurred has been gcxxl. 

First, some progress was made in the debate on South 
African gold sales. Second, positive encouragement was given 
to the activation of the new scheme of Special Drawing Rights 
in the IMF, the SDRS. Third, some openness of mind was 
expressed about possible further reforms in the international 
monetary system of the kind that only a year or so hack 
would have been looked upon as utterly crackpot in any 
bankers’ forum. 

It hasn’t therefore, been playtime for everybody. Behind 
the formal scenes many officials concerned themselves day in 
day out with the problem of South African gold. At first 
Americans and Europeans mistrusted each other so much 
that neither side would allow the other to meet the South 
Africans alone. But, as in so many other sirtiilar circum¬ 
stances, it soon became a matter of finding an agreed wording 
sufficiently flexible to be face saving all round. The Americans 
want a formula* that would in theory allow the gold price in 
the free market to fall below $35 an ounce, while at the 
same time conceding that under certain circumstances gold 
producers should be guaranteed purchases by the IMF at the 
official price. There is no doubt that the IMF has a legal 
obligation to purchase monetary gold from members at $35 
an ounce and nobody believes that a realistic distinction can 
be made between monetary and newly mined gold. On the 
other hand the IMF has an overriding obligation to maintain 
stability in the international monetary system and it might 
argue that these two obligations are not compatible. 

Ahead of any announcement, it seemed on Thursday that 
a compromise agreement would be reached whereby the IMF 
would purchase limited quantities of newly mined South 
African gold. But nobody seemed in any hurry, although it 
was felt that this would be a useful strengthener to the two- 
tier gold price system. One theory had it that the present 
United States administration wanted agreement before a new 
president could present any different policy over gold. But 
another theory was that Mr Henry Fowler would be only too 
happy to'let his successor at the Treasury explain a softening 
of attitude towards the South Africans. 

Not entirely unexpectedly, the French showed much less 
antagonism to the new scheme for SDRS than m the past. 
They have even encouraged their African partners to partici¬ 


pate, so they may writ h e swept into it themselves in the end. 
M. Ortoli, the French finance minister, has not the elegance 
of speech of his predecessor M. Debrr, but at a press con¬ 
ference he soon made it clear that he was going to be as 
noncommital as is humanly possible. 

Nobody lias suggested this week how Irig the first handout 
of SDRS should lx*. But Mr Schweitzer, reappointed for 
another five years as managing director of the IMF, reckons 
that it could take place very early next year. likely as not 
he is being over-optimistic : as yet only 17 countries with 
42 per cent of IMF votes have ratified the scheme, and these 
numbers need to be raised to 60 and lk> respectively. Never¬ 
theless there was much emphasis this week on when, rather 
than if, the new facility will lx* activated. We think Mr 
Schweitzer should start preparing member countries for a 
distribution of the order of $3 billion a year, equivalent to 
about 4 per cent of today's international reserves. 

Central hankers will Ik 1 in no tnood to consider any other 
radical changes for some time. Yet, for all their brave fronts, 
they have Wen badly shaken by the awful financial crises 
of the past twelve months and they suspect that in the end 
some further reshaping of the mechanism will be inevitable. 
In a typically intellectual contribution, finance minister Signor 
Colomlxi renewed the Italian wish that reserves could be 
harmonised or, preferably, conversion accounts opened (as 
Professor TriflTm has suggested) in the books of the IMF. 
Dollars and other currencies from international reserves would 
be deposited in these and the IMF would issue some special 
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reserve assets as a counterpart. Another proposal, this time 
from congressman Henry Reuss, is that the permitted hand 
within which an exchange* rate can vary, at present one per 
cent either'side of parity, should he widened ; this is already 
being studied by IMF staff. Il will he a pity if too many ideas 
float around in a vacuum but on th<* other hand it is a 
lengthy business getting officialdom interested in new concepts, 
witness the long gestation period of the SDRS. 

Some of the* European countries are still concerned about 
the help which the* deliberate creation of reserves through 
SDRS would afford to countries in chronic deficit. But Britain, 
with its experience of huge shortfalls over many years, is not 
likely to feel that it can relax policy much if it is given a smail 
allocation of SDRS, while the United States, in surplus for 
only three years since 1950, would be swayed even less. Both 
countries would gain some relief—that is what reserve creation 
is all about. But there would be little if any change in the 
efforts now being made to adjust the balance of payments. 

Mr Fowler reported to the meeting on Tuesday that the 
United States balance of payments accounts are moving 
towards equilibrium. In fact it looks as if there might be a 
deficit this year of about $1.5 billion compared with one of 
$3.6 billion last year, despite a near elimination of the trading 
surplus, thanks to a big increase in foreign buying of American 
equities and in the inflow of foreign capital from the Euro¬ 
bond market. Pundits here in Washington see a slight reversal 
of these trends next year with improvement in the trading 
position depending on the extent of the slowdown in the 
economy. The Administration easts a long shadow here and 
there is a pretty united view that the first half of next year 
could see no more than about 1 \ per cent real growth in the 
American economy at annual rates. If so tin* could have 


ominous implications for world and British trade. The British 
chancellor, in making his first appearance before this 111 
nation gathering, made a speech which seemed very tame to 
the British in his audience who could find nothing whatsoever 
to bile on in it, and were conscious that a new doubt over 
devaluation strategy had crept in with the morning news of a 
rebound in shop spending in Britain. On the other hand the 
non-British considered Mi Jenkins showed a diffidence 
appropriate to a minister from a debt loaded country. If that 
was not easy for the British to swallow, it was nevertheless 
apparent that the Basle agreement hits earned considerable 
respect. Dr Schiller, the German economics minister, said that 
it k ‘ means an important modification of the role of sterling as 
a reserve currency.” But lie refusal to amplify this comment. 

I)r Schiller in fact played rather an enigmatic role au the 
conference, but there was never a hint that, a revaluation of 
the D-mark might be on the cards. Very much the reverse. 
Germany's surplus on trade, he said, had been largely com¬ 
pensated by capital movements : in the first half of this year 
the basic balance, on the German definition of such things, 
was in slight deficit and he intimated that the third quarter 
showed much the same picture. This year Germany’s long 
term capital exports may be as much as DM9 billion. 

But will Germany keep up that capital outflow in a really 
meaningful way and will its importing increase? Tn short, is the 
much needed adjustment process really working ? Opinions 
were very divided but time was a good deal of optimism 
around, which is something of a miracle after the awful 
financial crises of the past twelve months. Much the most 
heated argument was ove r whether Germany's invitation to 
hold the 1970 meeting in West Berlin should be accepted. 
Not an easy political decision to take. 


How Much 
Bigger 

Out of its hangar it came into the 
sunshine for the first time, Boeing's 
500 seat, 317 ton, $20 million airliner. 
And there's talk already of an 
aircraft twice its size 

Seattle 



Take back what you said about flying elephants 


Before they believe this, a lot of people are going to want 
evidence that Boeing’s monster can fly. When it came out 
of its hangar on Monday morning—pulled by a 32 ton tractor 
which itself cost as much as an airliner did ten or 15 years 
back—first reactions were frankly incredulous that a thing 
this size could ever float on air. It was as if a five storey 
office block were on the move. With the first flight scheduled 
for December 17th, wt’11 know by Christmas whether it can. 
Completion of the next four or five aircraft is going, by 
contrast with the first one, relatively slowly, until engineers 
get the results of the first ground and early flight tests. 

Assuming all goes well, and there is no reason at this 
stage to believe it will not, then the first of the monster 747s 
will be upon us sooner than many think. It will be carrying 
its first passengers by the end of next year. This will have 
two immediate results. Passengers will be introduced for the 
first time to the high,’ 2 r foot wfde cabin t&at is going 
to be the distinguishing feature of every large, aircraft to 
on the drawing board from now on ; and they will find 
profljjjessively more difficult to reconcile, themselves to 
in the old, narrow cabins of present-day jets. 


Already, these begin to look cramped. 

If the airlines were to pack as many scats into the Boeing 
747 as is physically possible, they could cut operating costs 
by between 30 and 35 per cent. That’s what the book says. 
When it comes to it, only the Irish actually want to put the 
full complement of 490 all-economy seats into their 747s at 
this stage. The rest simply don’t think there will be the 
passengers around to fill them for another few years ; they 
are going to compromise at around 360 seats, whereupon the 
savings drop to 20 per cent Even this will depend on bringing 
fuel consumption down to the figure originally promised to 
the airlines, and seeing that the weight of the aircraft does 
not rise again in the same alarming fashion that it did when 
Boeing actually began to build it. It was around 9 tons 
above target. Slimming it down has coRt a great deal in 
development and investment in new' manufacturing techniques 
to eliminate joints, change materials and so on. The engines 
started out with a fuel consumption 5 to 6 per cent worse 
than anticipated, which is serious ; fortunately, this has been 
reduced to around 2 to 3 per cent, and is falling all the 
time. But between now and delivery lies that whole critical 
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period of flight testing when an aircraft shows its true temper. 
Boeing is only at the half-way mark. 

This hasn’t stopped the airlines from negotiating for nearly 
250 aircraft, and signing firm orders for 156 ; this is the 
equivalent of negotiating for 600 conventional jets before 
their first flight. The very least bonus they can expect fioni 
the big jets is a reduction in airport congestion ; they will 
be carrying in one aircraft the traffic that would previously 
have needed two or three. There will be problems. Raising 
the money to pay for 747s and the slightly smaller air buses 
is one. Insuring them is another ; underwriters are jittery 
at the thought of $20 million hull insurance, and getting on 
for another $27 million for passenger insurance ■ inside the 
United States, that is. Getting passengers to fly in old jets 
will be a third. It is being said, optimistically, that 747s and 
the#like will only be put on peak routes at peak hours, and 
other jets progressively down-graded to less important routes. 
Which is fine until a competitor decides to crowd in on one 
of those less fashionable routes with his 747. If airline capacity 
were not now threatening to grow so very much faster than 
airline traffic, this question of the premature obsolescence 
of relatively new jets would be less serious. As it is, there 
are the makings of a situation where some airlines—i.e. the 
747 air bus owners—will be flying aircraft that are con¬ 
spicuously cheaper to operate than their competitors ; while 
the latter will be squeezed between rising costs and falling 
traffic. The financial debacle of the late 1950s and early 
ipfios could be repeated. 

While the jumbo jets were still on paper, the contingency 
seemed remote. Blit with the first Boeing 747 physically 
complete 1 -—engines in its wing pods, ivies on its uiuleicarriage, 
four and a half million parts ail bolted, riveted and glued 
together ready to fly -the prospect is not much more than 
1 2 months away. This has brought a swap maikct into being 
among airlines too small to be able fully to use 747s, but 
too shrewd to pass up the oppnitmiilx for reaping the cost 
savings they offer. Aer Lingus, for example, has come to an 
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arrangement to lease its 747s 10 Trans Caribbean ill tfie 
winter, when it has no use for them, and take them bii^k 
for the* Atlantic summer rush. Other airline pairs are being 
sought. 

But the big airlines are thinking on different lines. If 
doubling the.number of seats can in theory cut costs by a 
third, and will crrlairJv in practice cut them by a fifth, why 
slop there ? If a ;$oo icai passenger jet can waddle in and 
out of existing airports, why slop the process of escalation 
before the physical maximum has been reached. For long 
range aim aft like the 747 this physical maximum looks like 
being around 900 to 1,000 passengers. It is not that fantastic ; 
a double deck version eitlu i of Boeing's cabin or Lockheed's 
military freighter, which is now flying, would do it. Hence 
the tendency, startling to the outsider, to describe Boeing's 747 
as “ merely ” an interim aircraft. 

This is hardly a flattering description of an aircraft that 
has not yet flown, has aheady cost the company close on 
$800 million in investment, and has lost a good slice of its 
domestic maikct in the United Slates to imitators like Douglas 
and Lockheed with their smaller, 500 seat, three-engined ail 
buses. Bill suppose you take it in easy stages. The Boeing 
jet could be stretched to get its capacity up to around 650 
seats, after which it would mil out of wing and need a 
virtual redesign. A redesigned, 1,000 seal 747 could be* 
ready for service around 197b. The real point is whether 
this could be soon enough. Boeing would argue, imdci- 
xiamiably* lhat passenger traffic won't gmw fast enough to 
need an aim aft of that size before that date. But that is 
precisely what people were saying about the 747 only a ycai 
or so ago that there was onl\ a handful of mutes with 
traffic enough to justify it. Now 27 ail lines have bought it. 
If an aircraft cuts costs, then it is going to show profits at 
smallci than axeiagc loads. On how the 747 behaves, between 
now and ibis time next year, will depend whether Boeing 
has to start thinking of a new 1,000 sealer, perhaps soone r 
than the company would wish. 


WATCH THEM GROW 

r; 


Span 195 ft 8ins 
Length 231ft 10ms 
Weight: 710,000tbs 
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McNamara Takes Off 

Dynarrtio plans for the World Bank have made Mr McNamara 
something of a hero in Washington this week. But like everyone 
else, he's not thinking of the really poor 


Your man did well,” generously commented a senior public 
relations chap to another. That remark. made on the sidelines 
in Washington this week, shows that even in a bankers’ 
forum the arts of speech-making matter, the more especially 
when the sheer weight of a hundred or so addresses and 
an equal number of social patties tax the mental digestion 
very hard indeed. 

The reference was lo Mr Robert McNamara's first speech 
as president of the World Bank: a speech that had been 
awaited* with pathetic over-eagerness by many of the poor 
countries and with the usual dull unease by the rich ones. 
When it came, everyone sat up. In a counterblast to the 
paralysis on official aid, Mr McNamara announced that he 
had spent the six months since he left the Pentagon exploring 
where the World Bank could do more. His answer is 
apparently dramatic. He proposes that the bank group 
should double its efforts, lending atmut $.» billion a year 
between now and 1973 instead of only $1 billion a \ear. 
At the same time he is going to shift the emphasis from Asia 
to Latin America and Africa, lo pnolx* new fields such as 
education and birth control, and to make major increases 
in assistance to agriculture and tourism. 

There is a catch. Although Mr McNamara's proposals 
relate to the whole “ world bank groups" and therefore an 
intended to include the soft loan agency, the International 
Development Association, he had no news for the meeting 
about the renewal of funds for the latter. His charity starts 
at six and a half per cent, the bank's current lending rate. 

To many countries, particularly those in Latin America, 
this still seems cheap. But for others it certainly is not. Yet 
so compelling is Mr McNamara, that even Mr Dcsai, India's 
finance minister, didn't mention the burden of debt servicing, 
although the poorest of the developing countries are now 
repaying more in interest and principal on past World Bank 
loans than they are receiving from it in new loans. 

It was partly to cope with such depressing trends that eight 
years ago the World Bank set up IDA, which is now sitting,, 
on the rocks, awaiting the long overdue second replenishment 
of its funds. Although several governments, including the 
British, have authorised the planned 60 per cent increase 
in IDA subscriptions (which would produce in total $400 
million a year for three years , the United States congress 
has not. And American approval Is essential before the 
trpScntshntcnt agreement can be made effective. Meantime 
IDA’S uikcommittcd funds, bolstered as they are by a Swiss 
loan and a generous Swedish contributkm, totalled no more 
than $41 million at mid-year. To this can now be added 
$75 million transferred from the World Bank's income. But, 
if America delays beyond the end of this year, some 
replenishment authorisations will lapse and some countries, 
including Germany, will have to seek authority all over 
again. It is hard Co imagine a more sorry business. 

Under the circumstances, Mr McNamara refuses to hit 
his head against a stone wall. Instead he is getting on with 
the business of accelerating development assistance at what¬ 
ever cost. The danger of this approach is that the richer 
countries may feel let off Che hook ; that became clear in 
Washington this week. Mr McNamara’s economic, computers 
—not just his social conscience—arc flashing behind his 
proposals to increase World Bank investment in education, 
^juticukuprly in teacher training, and in family planning 


Washington , DC 

programmes and research into birth control. He argues 
that there is little use in setting up industrial projects, 
however profitable in themselves, in countries* that are going 
bankrupt through illiteracy and a population explosion. To 
critics who say that Mr McNamara is foolish to have crossed 
swords with the Pope on the pill, there are two answers. 
The first is that he was not too discouraged from so doing 
by some of his Roman Catholic unofficial advisers. The 
second is that he really does see population control as a 
cornerstone of his u hole programme ; he believes that the 
excessive population growth is doing more than anything 
else to widen the terrible gap between poor nations and rich 
ones. Still, it should lx- emphasised that the amount 
of direct investment the Work! Bank will put into population 
control will be small. Its aim will be to encourage local efforts. 

Nevertheless, the addition of social schemes to the bank’s 
portfolio, coupled with the proposed doubling in its lending 
activities, tloes raise the question of whether the World 
Bank will preserve its present good image in the world 
capital markets in which it needs to borrow'. In the past, the 
bank's ability to maintain a line margin of only 0.2 per cent 
between borrowing and lending rates has depended on three 
things: it has never had a default ; it has taken careful 
stock of the overall indebtedness of the countries to which 
it lends ; and its Ixirrowings have been effectively underwritten 
several times over by the uncalled subscriptions of its niembei 
governments. Mr McNamara's expansionist policy, it could 
lx* argued, may put some pressure on the first tw r o selling 
points. Against this, the sheer weight of new money, and the 
bank’s powerful position among the developing nations’ 
creditors, should minimise* the risk of anything going wrong, 
at least in the medium term. At the end of which, either 
the rich countries will lie putting more into their aid effort, 
or the odd default lo which the World Bank might be 
exposed will be among the least of the rich world’s worries. 

The developing world didn't get much else to bite on in 
Washington this week. A number of schemes floated around 
for tying the distribution of special drawing rights to aid, 
but seemed likely to go on floating. The French suggested 
that the IMF might consider handing over some of its profits 
to IDA, and also continued to press for commodity arrange¬ 
ments that would help to stabilise prices of .-certain raw 
materials and tropical products. As a result of a French- 
inspired resolution carried at last year’s annual meeting, 
the IMF and World Bank have been jtudying such problems. 
This week, a massive factual document—the first part of 

the report on the matter.has been submitted to the 

meeting ; but the more interesting second part of their 
proposed report has not. This second part contained a 
suggestion that the IMF should extend its compensatory 
financing arrangements to help countries finance local buffer 
stocks. (There is no suggestion of helping to finance world¬ 
wide buffer slock.) At present drawings on this facility, which 
can be as much as 50 per cent of a member country’s 
quota, are available only to compensate for export fluctuations. 
This is a sound suggestion, and the IMF apparently hoped 
that it could take this action during the; course of the next 
year. Bqt 0 ic World Bank scents jealous - of the ideji; i t 
would' prefer to start its own supplementary financial Jkjjheme 
as suggested at the Unctad meeting earlier this year. Where 
on earth it expects to get the money for that is not made dear. 
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The Dynasts 

A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly be announced, between 
Italy's Fiat and France’s Citroen, to create the largest motor combine in 
Europe, it is going to have even larger repercussions 


When the announcement eventually appears, it may resemble 
nothing so much as the bald promulgation in a court circular 
of an approaching dynastic marriage. It may say merely that 
Fiat has bought a substantia] stake in Citroen from the 
Michelin tyre family, which has hitherto owned over half 
of Citreon’s shares. The announcement, delayed until M. 
Ortoli, the French finance minister, returns from Washington, 
will convey neither the intricate background to the deal nor 
the possible repercussions for the rest of European motors. 

The Michelins, proudest and most secretive of family 
companies, have not been heavily involved in the manage¬ 
ment of Citroen, which in recent years has been run in a 
highly personal way by M. Pierre Ber^ot. It was M. Ber^ot’s 
high-handedness that prevented a deal with that other proud 
family, the Peugeots, two and a half yeans ago, and sent 
them into a loose alliance with France’s other big motor- 
maker, the state-owned Renault company. Until very 
recently any negotiations between Citroen and other com¬ 
panies (not just Fiat, but Volkswagen and possibly others) 
were done by M. Bergot rather than by M. Francois Michelin, 
and did not involve any discussion of possible sales of shares. 
But in the last few weeks the Michelins have taken the stage. 

The most probable reason for their doing so is that they 
see a chance to win the entree into the Italian “original 
equipment” tyre market that they have previously lacked. 
In return for Citroen shares, the Michelins may acquire 
a contract to put Michelin tyres on some of Fiat’s output of 
new cars. Since the Michelins are tyre makers first, last and all 
the time, such an alliance would matter more to them than 
control of the capital-intensive but rather sick Citroen. 

Of course, some saving of face for President de Gaulle is 
required. In order to soothe French feelings, it has already 
been announced that the sale will not give Fiat “ control ” 
of Citroen, whatever that may mean. Realists will remember 
that the first deals done by Chrysler in both Simca and 
Rootes did not give Chrysler control either, but they were 
speedily followed ,by the taking of a larger stake and man¬ 
agerial control. As a perhaps closer analogy, Fiat’s integration 
of the Unic truck business in France involved the departure 
of a lot of French managers. Some such shake-up could well 
happen with Fiat-Citroen, especially as M. Ber$ot is near 
retirement age. In Citroen—and in Berliet, the ailing com¬ 
mercial vehicle company which it acquired last year—this 
shake-up appears to be needed. 

Citroen’s underpowered vehicles are designed too 
exclusively for the French market. It exports only a quarter 
of its production, a smaller percentage than any other 
European motor company. It had been losing out even in 
the French market recently to almost everyone ; some of its 
excellent dealer network in France was slipping away. It has 
a yawning gap in the middle of its range of cars, a gap due 
to be filled only in a couple of years with one or more 
vehicles being developed with the German NSU company- 
models which; in the proud Citroen tradition, will be very 
advanced in design with a Wankel rotary engine. 

Given Citroen’s weakening position, it is not ar all 
surprising that Renauli-Seugeot came under some French 
government pteteure to combine with it to create an Auto- 
mobiles de France,” They, probably reyonded as British 
Motor and Leyland did When the British Government trod to 
persuade them to Buy Rootes. They would want complete 


control to dismantle, rather than preserve and cherish, their 
weaker rival. In this case, the situation will also have been 
complicated by the legendary hostility between M. Benjot 
and M Dreyfus of Renault, which itself personifies the basic, 
almost nineteenth century, hostility on the continent of 
Europe between private industrialists and the state’s bosses. 

Why, however, the deal with Fiat ? One answer is that 
there was nobody else. The Germans were uninterested : 
Mercedes Benz, secure in its Swabian fortress, continues to 
go it happily alone, and Volkswagen has its own succession 
problems. Fiat seems to have been interested for three reasons. 
First, because the Agnellis and Michelins will have shared a 
common desire to create a purely private motor group with¬ 
out state ties ; secondly, because Mr Gianni Agnelli is a pro¬ 
foundly European person, eager to foster mergers across 
European frontiers; and, thirdly, because Fiat foresees a 
future need for large motor companies to have more than one 
complete range of cars. This is a new problem for Europeans. 

As the car market gets away from basic transportation 
towards the satisfaction of very varied consumer whims, variety 
is essential. In the United States General Motors, with its 
five overlapping divisions, has this strength. Ford’s failure 
with the Edsel has left its profitability and market scope 
grievously impaired. The European subsidiaries of these two 
groups are suffering because they do not have “ snob ” 
alternative names at the upper end of their range. British 
Leyland has recently grasped the nettle by announcing that 
it will develop alternative vehicles for its Austin and Morris 
labels and by leaving the specialist makers relatively alone. 
Fiat may now have the overwhelming strength of five separate 
ranges of cars and trucks under its aegis. 

It is' now said that Lancia, at present owned by Signor 
Pescnti, will come into the fold soon. He would provide a 
welcome addition of a snob name : for it is no secret that 
Fiat is having difficulty in designing a new prestige saloon, 
without making it look too much like a Mercedes. Another 
possible new member of the family may be NSU, the small 
privately pwned German company which has links with 
Citroen. The acquisition of Lancia would help to protect the 
Italian market, particularly in trucks, from Mercedes Benz ; 
the latter has caused havoc in France and it beat Fiat to 
the punch by taking over Krupp’s lorry interests. 



Ci&mh includes fionherd, Fiat includes OM end (from ffW Auto- 
bianehi. j Both include conwfiercM vehicles , and exclude hfjries 
mad* or assembled abroad. 
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In France, the Fiat-Citroen deal will cause the Peugpots 
and Renault to draw closer together. But what will happen 
in Germany, where Vqjkswagcn is now likely to drop to 
third place among Europe's motor producers, behind Fiat- 
Citroen-Lancia and Renault-Peugeot, and only a little larger 
than British Lcyland ? At the moment Volkswagen and 
Germany’s number two motor producer, Mercedes Benz, are 
collaborating on long-term research into electric cars, and 
are working together in foreign markets. But Mercedes is a 
notably self-sufficient company, fully aware that its founders 
invented the new-fangled horseless carriage. Its major share¬ 
holders, the octogenarian Herr Flick and Herr Quandt (step¬ 
son of the late Dr Goebbels), clearly prefer loose paternal 
associations, the sort that Volkswagen has with Porsche. So 
there arc at present no plans for a Mercedes merger even 
with the Bavarian BMW (controlled by Herr Quandt), whose 
cars, smaller and sportier than Mercedes’, kept up their sales 
notably well in the German recession last year. 

The deal will also cause the Americans to think furiously, 
hot just about the new motor situation in Europe, but also 
that in the United States. Booming European exports of cars 
have already captured around a tenth of America’s domestic 
market. This has put General Motors and Ford into a 
dilemma. They cannot economically counter the attacks of 
cheap car imports with cars made in the United States 
(though a new generation of “ compact ” vehicles is likely 
to be unveiled there within the next year). They cannot 
patriotically fill the gap by importing more of the cars made 
by their own overseas subsidiaries. Chrysler is even worse 


off. It has not got a suitable “captive” at the moment ; 
neither of its European subsidiaries is in the world league. 

Another body that may be even more worried is the French 
government—which cannot be exactly pleased, either, by the 
acquisition by Germany’s Hocchst of a key interest in the 
large French pharmaceutical firm Roussel-Uclef (see page 96). 
For Citroen typifies too much of French industry: in its 
neglect of marketing, its indifference to foreign buyers, its 
unwillingness to expand except at a cautious rate. In Citroen’s 
case the lesson is the more painful because* Citroen and 
Michclin, as “ grands patrons,” were a prime favourite of 
M. Giscard d’Estaing when he was minister of finance. He 
extended two separate loans of Frsioo million to the company, 
as part of an export pump-priming operation in 1965-66. This 
was noticed at the time because Renault, with its much 
superior export performance, was lent much less, and that 
belatedly and grudgingly. These loans form a substantial part 
of Citroen’s total debt, which now amounts to Frs58o million. 

The really ironical feature of the affair is that Citroen 
failed to keep to the promises it made as a condition of 
getting the loans. These were to expand production and to 
centre its expansion outside Paris, at Rennes and Caen. 
Citroen failed to produce the extra 600 vehicles a day ; 
that increase will come, only with the new NSU-Wankel 
model in a couple of years’ time. And it is moving production 
from its old factories, right in the centre of Paris, only as far 
as Le Bourget, just outside Paris. There must be a moral here, 
of some sort, about relationships between government and 
industry. 
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Markets—taking profits, 
not fright 


It would be premature to say that 
London’s long bull market 1 ms come to a 
close. What does seem to have arrived is 
the day of the profit-taker here (though 
riot in America), and 1 the pricking of a 
Bubble in Australia. 

The real plummeting has been in Aus¬ 
tralian mining shares. It took only a 
pause in business to halt the heavy specu¬ 
lation within Australia. Brokers, who had 
been frightened that the overwhelming 
backlog of paper work in their offices 
blight lead to some scandal, seized the 
opportunity to catch up and belatedly 
present bills to clients. Normally, private 
clients pay on the contract note in Austra¬ 
lia., but in the hectic boom active clients 
■Ware getting several months’ unintended 
credit from some brokers. 

Once they realised this, they fed the 
boom by stepping, up their orders, con¬ 
fident of a profit before it became neces¬ 
sary to sell the stock to pay the bill. 
When brokers began to press for payment,, 
some Shareholders 1 had to sell; others 


were no longer availing themselves of 
the unofficial 100% margin because 
profits looked less certain. And the grow¬ 
ing number of new issues, which in a level 
or falling market require actual cash, 
helped to satiate demand. 

It is now said, believably enough, that 
the Commonwealth government may put 
pressure on the banks to reduce brokers’ 
overdrafts, which would automatically 
stimulate further demands by them to be 
paid. In London, selling has been modest— 
considering the vast profits that could 
be taken, many pf them now safely into 
the area of long-term capital gains tax. 
But in both centres any buying after this 
shake-out will be selective. And one firm 
of London jobbers is definitely disinclined 
to touch the real fringe stocks except on 
an overnight basis. 

„ Great Boulder Gold Mines’ report last 
Weekend sent : nickel shares to the 
depths of the reaction. Although it con- 
finned that Work was ..going ahead to 
bring a mine into production at the 
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Decimal dawdlers 
will pay the penalty 

Get ready now with anlCLcamputer 
and profit on the dot 


If you watat happy customers and business 
as usual on Decimalisation Day, be prudent 
Take care of the changeover problems 
now. Ask about an ICL system which 
will handle all .your accounting in 
decimals and £ s d, including 
conversion from one to the other. 


So that when D-Day comes, in early 1971 - not 
long when you consider everything that has 
to be done - you’ll take it in your stride. 
But don’t wait until everyone’s rushing. 
Call in ICL straightaway. And we’ll 
make sure you profit on the dot. 

ICL computers 
go with success 
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London ...Stuttgart...Orlando 
Emery service goes straight to the door. 


When Emery is the carrier, your air shipment trav els under one 
responsibility between your city and points throughout the 
United States and on other continents. Every day, thousands of 
Emery trucks deliver to and from airports everywhere. When you 
entrust your order to Emery, you get Emery service, door to door. 






LONDON: 

Cargo Service Building 226, 

London (Heathrow) Airport North, 
V Hounslow, Middx. 
t JL-F hone : 01-759 11133 


PRESTWICK : 
Freight Building 372, 
Prestwick Airport, 

Ayr, Ayrshire. 

Phone : Pnestwlck 70006 


MANCHESTER : 
Building 13, 

Manchester Airport (Klngwa)l, 
Manchester, Lancs. 

Phone : 061-437 6121 


BIRMINGHAM 1 
W> nford Road Industrial Estate, 
Acorks Green. 

Birmingham, 27. 

Phone : 021-706 6491 
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Scotia site, where it is in with North 
Kalgurli, and announced some good drill¬ 
ing results, it said nothing about boosted 
ore reserves or starting operation on 
Hampton Properties’ land. 

The market is satiated with nickel. 
There is more concern now about selling 
nickel than finding any more. The same 
goes for iron and aluminium. The 
deposits, like Western Mining's nickel 
field, are so immense that new dis¬ 
coveries fail to stimulate excitement. But 
oil is a different matter. This may account 
for the extraordinary resilience of some 
of the smaller oil issues such as Basin Oil 
and International Oil, which have little 
but prospects. And interest may soon 
move to industrials, where there is the 
prospect of a 7% rise in Australia’s real 
gross national product in this financial 
year to give the market solid backing. 

Already there are some signs of resist¬ 
ance to the fall in prices in Austrialia, 
with some shares moving back upwards. 
In London the underlying weakness of 
British equity prices has been less pro¬ 
nounced than may appear from the 
charts. 

London jobbers were anxious to mark 
down shares at the lightest selling ; and 
even on bad days institutional investors 
were complaining that they could not get 
lines of stock without putting prices sharply 
up. So the declines happened on com¬ 
paratively light trading, itself a sign that 
they were not the start of a bear market. 
The fact that sales were largely techni¬ 
cal is shown by the way the market 
ignored a stream of good news from 
companies at the end of last week. 

Although investors are creeping back 
to gilt-edged, so that the Bank of England 
could float a £10 mn issue by Leeds 
Corporation with some success this week, 
gilts still seem to be largely a haven 
for short term speculative funds, resting 
after all the profits of the last 18 
months. There is little of that steady 
stream of institutional buying which 
alone can make the fixed-interest market 
take the limelight from equities. 

The equity market has not given real 
signs of getting off its longer term course 
in recent weeks. But the failure of 
recent rallies to last more than a few 
hours does show how touchy the market 


still is. What could be developing in Lon¬ 
don is a “toppy” situation for a few 
months as the market consolidates the 
laurels it has earned in rising over 70% 
in the last two years. 

Every week that passes brings out-more 
potential sellers: those who bought their 
shares more than a year ago, can thus 
escape the penal short-term capital gains 
tax, and see vast profits on their pur¬ 
chases. To judge possible sellers over 
the next few months you must consider 
the buyers of this time last >ear—which 
is no sort of consolation for the hulls. 
Buyers in the first half of 1967 were eithei 
professionals or institutions investing 
money due to be received from steel 
nationalisation These institutions may 
not sell at all ; and the professionals know 
when and how much stock to get rid of. 
But as the first anniversary of devaluation 
approaches, the flood of potential amateur 
sellers will grow. 

The yield chart shows how especially 
vulnerable the market may be to the 
pressure of over supply from rights issues, 
tempted out because dividend and earn¬ 
ings yields are low enough to reduce the 
immediate cost of rights issues to well 
below that of fixed interest stocks even 
after tax. The Midland Bank's monthly 
figures show that in the first nine months 
of this year companies have raised £253 
mn in new equity capital, nearly as 
much as in the whole of the three years 
1965-67. The pressure shows no sign 
of abating with new issues from Tesco and 
Rio Tinto Zinc, among others: and the 
Midland Bank's figures take no account 
of secondary offerings like that of 
£40 inn in Thorn Electrical as the 
American General Telephone sold its 
holding (a sale which was unluckily timed 
for the worst of the reaction and was 
left with the underwriters). A recent study 
by Fielding Newson Smith, the brokers, 
shows that shares in companies which 
have made rights issues do not necessarily 
do worse than the average. But “ average " 
in an unexciting market may look terrible 
to investors who have seen their shares 
rise as fast as Tesco and RTZ have done 
—for, inevitably, the faster the rise and 
the lower the yield, the greater the 
temptation to make a rights issue. 


Wall Street 

Well you see it was 
like this 

Walj Streets analysts currently are faced 
with the embarrasing necessity of con¬ 
structing an after-the-fact rationalisation 
of a market trend that has defied all their 
predictions. In early August, when the 
Uow-Jones industrial average dropped to 
a summer low of 869.65, analysts alniost 
unanimously forecast it would go right 
on down ; perhaps to 825, one said, in 
anticipation of the 1969 recession broker¬ 
age houses were convinced would be 
caused by the chilling impact on the 
economy of the 10% incomer tax sur¬ 
charge. Most inconsiderately, prices there¬ 
upon began a strong and almost con¬ 
tinuous advance that on Tuesday pushed 
the Dow-Jones industrials to a new 1968 
closing high of 942.32, up over 8% in a 
bit more than seven weeks. 

Moreover, the props have now been 
knocked out from under the many analysts 
who had kept insisting the advance could 
not be trusted because new highs in the 
industrial index had not been “ con¬ 
tinued " by a new high in the Dow-Jones 
railroad average. O11 Tuesday the rail 
index, too, advanced to a 1968 high, sup¬ 
plying what in much technical theory is a 
decisive signal that a rally is the real thing 
and not just a temporary aberration. 

Initially, attempts to explain the rally- 
that-couldn’t-happen-but-did focused on 
the simple the.sis that institutional investors 
had a great deal of money and were using 
it to buy stocks because that is the manner 
in which they are supposed to handle their 
beneficiaries’ cash. And this unquestion¬ 
ably has been a factor. The institutions 
do have money that they let pile up in a 
weak market early this year. In late 
August mutual funds held cash equal to 
more than 7% of their net assets, an 
abnon 1 lally— and uncomfortably—high 
ratio for them. And any sustained, strong 
stock-price advance must reflect institu¬ 
tional buying these days, since institutions 
now do an estimated half of ail trading 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 

But by now the advance has led Wall 
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Street to a reappraisal of the economic 
outlook that many of the investors it 
attempts to advise apparently had made 
earlier on their own. Th<* fc^nsensus: far 
from raising a threat of recession, the tax 
increase, is not even, slowing down the pace 
of the economy much. Recent record 
highs in retail sales and booming auto¬ 
mobile demand show that consumers are 
dipping into savings to pay the taxes rather 
than reducing their spending. The Federal 
government is not yet curtailing its spend¬ 
ing much either and the Federal Reserve 
Board has been holding the economy’s 
monetary* reins so loosely that total money 
supply has been growing at an annual rate 
of 9i%—resulting now in some bank 
interest-rate cuts. The Commerce Depart¬ 
ment • now believes the gross national 
product rose $15 billion in the third 
quarter, rather than $10 billion as origin¬ 
ally expected, and Goodbody and Co., a 
big brokerage house, says many on Wall 
Street now look for a 1969 GNP gain of 
about 7% (4% in real terms). This cer¬ 
tainly does not spell recession. To many 
brokers and investors it spells a continu¬ 
ation of the inflation that the tax 
surcharge had been designed to stop—and 
of course in the stock market, as elsewhere, 
inflation means higher prices. 

Executive motivation 


No option 

Bovis's interim results to June show an 
increase in profits of about a fifth, to 
£338,000, and provide the ideal back¬ 
ground to the £2 mn rights issue 
now announced. As well as authorising 
the necessary increase in capital, share¬ 
holders will be asked to approve a new 
executive share incentive scheme. 

This is not an option scheme, under 
which shares are offered to executives at 
a fixed price for a fixed period. These 
have been criticised repeatedly because 
the offer prices of many were fixed too 
far below the market price (so that 
executives could sell out at a quick profit 
thus depriving the scheme of all point); 
because equity dilution is frowned on : 
more seriously, from the executives’ point 
of view, the value of the share options 
became taxable as income (rather than 
capital gains) from 1966 onwards. 

The Bovis scheme faintly offends the 
general principle, though shareholders are 
unlikely to cavil in this case. For, instead 
of being offered at a low fixed price, the 
shares will be available 301% below 
the market price on the day. In return 
for this discount, for five years the 
executive shareholder will get no divi¬ 
dends or voting rights on these shares, 
and more important, he will not be 
allowed to sell them. Through trustees, 
Bovis will lend’ money, to its executives 
to take up their entitlement, the loans 
being repayable over five years, with 
interest at up to 5'%. 

The value of the discount is thus 
cancelled by the restrictions on 


the shares for the first five years, 
especially the restriction on transfer. 
Nothing is being given away, except 
the right to borrow cheaply, possibly 
interest-free. This is perhaps the single 
objectionable feature of the scheme, 
though no more objectionable than many 
similar fringe benefits now available in 
many companies, for house purchase and 
so on. In fact the more shares the 
executives can be persuaded to take up, 
the more effective the motivation is likely 
to be. The Bovis scheme effectively cir¬ 
cumvents the tax and equity-dilution 
problems of option schemes. Since there 
is no option, Bovis’s executives will be 
liable only to capital gains tax and not to 
income and surtax. And the executive is 
on risk from the time he takes up his 
shares. It will be this psychological factor, 
rather than any ultimate money benefits, 
that will count. 

Lankro Chemicals 


Plastic policy 

Lankro Chemicals, coming to the London 
and Northern stock exchanges through an 
offer for sale by tender by N. M. 
Rothschild, has been wise enough over the 
years to adapt its product range to chang¬ 
ing conditions. Founded in 1937, the 
company started off making chemicals 
primarily for the leather industry. Had 
it stuck to its last, it would, perforce, have 
shared that industry’s problems. 

In fact the company began making 
chemicals for the plastics industry during 
the war, and now plasticisers and 
stabilisers for polyvinyl chloride (PVC)— 
they make it flexible and keep it that way 
—now account for about half of total 
production. It also makes polyether—for 
polyether foams and one of the two con¬ 
stituents of polyurethane—and surfactants, 
the active ingredients in domestic and 
industrial detergents. 

Lankro does also still make chemicals 
for leather and furs, but the image is very 
different from that of a company tied to 
these industries ; hence the oversubscrip¬ 


tion of the issue, and likely striking price 
above the minimum tender price of 29s, 
itself giving a highish P/E ratio of 18.3. 
Profits more than doubled between i960 
and the 14-month period to February, 
1964 (adjusted), then came a couple of 
years of overcapacity with lower margins 
all round the industry. Lankro climbed 
out of this recession to a new peak in 
1967-68 of £467,000, and £550,000 is 
forecast for this 'year. With the proceeds 
of the issue—over £400,000—10 spend on 
new capacity and development, its chances 
of a continuing improvement appear good. 

“ Shell ” Transport and Trading holds 
19% of the equity, * which should be 
another safeguard for raw materials* They 
are supplied mostly by Shell Chemical 
UK and Imperial Chemical Industries 
under contracts due to expire in the early 
19705—though there is at present no 
reason to suppose they will not he 
renewed. Although it is a sprat among 
mackerel in the chemical industry, Lankro 
seems to have a comfortable niche, and 
supposing the striking price to be a shilling 
or two above the minynum, it should 
easily hold this in the market. 

Xerox-CIT 


Instant money 

New York 

The “ instant financing ” movement 
among American businesses appears to 
have approached the ultimate with the 
announcement of plans for Xerox Corp. 
to take over CIT Financial Corp. Under 
the merger terms, the big office equipment 
maker would pay CIT stockholders a 
premium price of some $1.5 bn in 
Xerox common shares. If the plan passes 
muster with the Justice Department 
Federal Trade Commission and the com¬ 
pany’s own directors and stockholders it 
would create one of the biggest splashes 
in the current wave of conglomerates, 
diversified corporations engaged in many 
unrelated businesses. Xerox, the nation’s 
largest office-copier maker, is obviously 
in for the money, and cash is the one 
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thing that CIT, the largest independent 
finance company, has plenty . of—-with 
ready access to more in the money market. 

The proposed amalgamation comes 
closest to emulating,the recently consum¬ 
mated acquisition by Control Data Corp. 
a major computer maker, of its own 
money-gathering machine in the form of 
Commercial Credit Co., formerly the 
second largest independent American 
finance concern (the third largest, Associ¬ 
ates Investment Co., was recently taken 
over by Gulf and Western Industries, a 
leading conglomerate). Xerox and Control 
Data have two main traits in common : 
they dispose of their output chiefly through 
lease ♦rather than outright sale and each 
has enjoyed remarkably swift growth 
generating an enormous need for cash. 
Meantime CIT and Commercial Credit 
have honed to a fine art the capability of 
raising short term money quickly and in 
vast quantities both through the sale of 
their own promissory notes and at banks. 
For a long time most of this money went 
to finance customers’ auto purchases, the 
backbone of their business, but in recent 
years they have lost an increasing share 
of the auto finance market to the banks 
and have been obliged to find other out¬ 
lets for their funds. 

CIT's response has been a diversifica¬ 
tion drive resulting in the acquisition of 
an X-ray manufacturers, a greeting card 
company, and more recently a medium 
sized New York City metropolitan bank. 
The company has also expanded such 
older line financial services as commercial 
factoring, insurance and personal loans, 
in addition to branching into various kinds 
of leasing, but profit growth has been slow 
and the market has accorded the stock 
lately a price only 15 times earnings 
(against a multiple of 55 for Xerox). News 
of the Xerox-CIT merger plan caused an 
uproar on the New York Stock Exchange 
where CIT shares jumped 25% to around 
$60 and Xerox fell 8% to the $268 range. 
The price adjustments mainly reflected 
activities of arbitragurs and a general 
expectation by investors that CIT's slower 
growth would be a drag on Xerox's per¬ 
formance. Whether Xerox’s possession of 
its own 11 in house " bank would change 
all that remained to lie seen. 

Tube Investments 


Three-year growth 

In the market shake-up of the last fort¬ 
night the shares of lube Investments, 
have stood out as a rock of stability : 
while they were left out of the general 
euphoria earlier this year they have risen 
by over 10s to 80s qd in the last month. 
This strength was largely due to an 
impressive defence of this large engineer¬ 
ing holding company by Pannmre 
Gordon, the stockbrokers; inevitably the 
rise has attracted the attention of rumour 
mongers who, unwilling to believe that 
market movements have anything to do 
with objective facts, this week have been 
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saying that Guest Keen and Nettlefolds 
would bid for Tubes. 

FanmureV estimate of Tubes’ future 
hinges op the, use of the moqey from the 
nationalisation of most of Tube’s steel 
interests to get the company out of heavy 
and into lighter engineering, and the 
transformation of the profit potential of 
the 51:% owned British Aluminium. 
It does not rest on any great explosion 
in the basic tube business which accounts 
for over half profits : Tubes has gone 
bald-headed for the stronger seamless 
tube against the cheaper welded variety. 
Its new seamless tubeplant at Wednes- 
bury, which is now on pilot runs, will 
give Tubes a stronger position (and 
enable it to shut a number of other plants). 

With the steel money, Tubes has got 
into machine tools by buying Charles 
Churchill (and the German Froriep) 
company and further into domestic 
appliances by buying Radiation (Ascot 
heaters, New World cookers, etc.) as 
well as by selling its Loewy Robertson 
steel plant interests. It is logical to suppose 
that Tubes will further expand in machine 
tools by take over (either of John Brown 
for its well-run Wicknian company or of 
B. Elliott), by investing more in 
Churchill’s, and' by finding other Ameri¬ 
can machines to sell now that the 
Cincinnati group (whose machines lubes 
now markets in this country) is going it 
alone. Tubes has thus got out of parts 
of engineering that were just eye licul 
into those where growth can l>e fore¬ 
seen, without stretching its managerial 
abilities (which are largely orientated 
towards the shaping of metal) too far. 

But it is British Aluminium that will 
provide the real incentive. At the moment 
BA looks like the most over-priced invest¬ 
ment ever made. This is because Tubes 
inherited a disastrous contract to buy its 
ingots from Canadian British Aluminium, 
a. group of which BA owns only 70%, 
and which is therefore not consolidated 
with Tubes. The new aluminium smelter, 
largely built with British government 
money, will change all that within three 
years ; and since BA has an excellent 
distribution network for semi-fabricated 
products it has the edge over other pro¬ 
ducers who will have to buy up outlets, 
as Alcan did this week. The new capacity 
should be filled by increased use of the 
metal in cars and houses, where European 
(and especially British) use lags far 
behind the Americans. So it is estimated 
(not by Panmure Gordon) that BA’s 
profits should go up between six and 
nine times as a result of building the 
smelter ; and since aluminium at the 
moment contributes only 14'% to group 
profits, though employing a quarter of 
group capital, the difference will be 
astonishing—especially as the group’s 
overall return on capital employed is so 
low (under 7%.) Yet even today, the 
shares are only on 16 times the likely 
earnings for this year ; though since the 
results, due in a few weeks’ time, will 
be unexciting, the shares could easily fall 
back when they arrive. 


*3 

Euro-bonds 

Units and warra nts 

1 

This week saw the announcement of two 
interesting issues for the European 
markets. The Reed Paper Group is 
making an issue of 12 inn European 
units of account (about £5 mn) : the 
15-year bonds will be put on to the market 
on Monday at a yield expected to be 
al)out 7%. The unit of account is a rarely 
used instrument and this is the first time 
that a British company is using it. In 
effect, a European unit of account offers 
an exchange guarantee in terms of the 
most stable of the 17 currencies to which 
it is tied ; and its pros and cons have 
formed the subject of much involved and 
learned dispute. 

In practice, few issues have been made 
in it because it is a complex device which 
bewilders many investors. Reed has 
resorted to it because a straight dollar 
loan has presently become very difficult 
or else very expensive for a company of 
its size in the Euro-bond market ; while 
the Deutschmark market is said to be 
flooded out at the moment except for 
government and government-guaranteed 
issues. Scouting about among European 
banks for a way out of these difficulties, 
Reed was persuaded to try the solution 
offered by the Kredietbank Luxein- 
bourgeoise, which is heading the present 
underwriting syndicate. The Kredietbank 
pioneered unit of account loans in Europe 
and has been involved in all of them. It 
has good connections with a number of 
investors in Belgium who form the bulk of 
those few who prefer this form of invest¬ 
ment, as well as with smaller groups of 
such investors in Switzerland and Ger¬ 
many. These investors are tenacious 
holders of the loans, which helps to prop 
up their price and thus hold down the 
cost to the borrower. 

This week’s other interesting issue is the 
$50 inn being raised for Teledyne Inter¬ 
national by Hayden, Stone and S. G. 
Warburg. Of this, $I2| mn is being raised 
by 7% five-year guaranteed notes priced 
at q8£—terms about as good as those 
secured recently by the much more highly 
rated Mobil Oil Company—though 

Mobil's loan was admittedly of $35 mn 
for 18 years. The remaining $37^ inn 
of the Teledyne issue is of 6£% subor¬ 
dinated guaranteed 15-year debentures 
with warrants attached, entitling the 
bearers of each $1,000 debenture to buy 
4.55 shares of Teledyne common stock 
for $500 between May 1, 1969, and 
September 30, 1978—that is, at $110 a 
share, only an 8% premium over Tues¬ 
day’s closing price. The interest here 
centres on the 50% conversion offered by 
the warrants—by contrast with the full 
conversion commonly offered on recent 
convertible issues. There are good 
economic reasons for limiting the issue of 
new shares in any company. But in the 
case of Teledyne, a scientific conglomerate 
Continued on pftge 86 
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Near Brussels? We helped you 
solve a couple of knotty technical 
problems at our new international 
Technical Center. You visited our 
facilities and met our experienced 
staff. 



to 


At Hewett Field in the North Sea? 
This is the natural-gas field we will 
produce for ourselves and others to 
supply Britain with a new and more 
economical source of energy. 



Didn't we have a long talk over a 
beer in Munich? We discussed high 
density polyethylene and the six 
countries in Europe where it is made 
using our process. 


At your plant in France? You 
mentioned your interest in new 
hydrocarbons and we described the 
long line of high purity hydrocarbons 



At an inn in the Dolomites? There 
the conversation turned to five 
Philblack* carbon black plants in 
Europe that provide fast delivery to 
your company anywhere in Europe. 


Madrid? Here you mentioned 
Solprene* rubber and its popularity 
with shoe manufacturers in Spain. 
Yes—the two Solprene plants in 
Europe support our conviction that 
Solprene is the rubber of the future. 

•Trademark Phillips Petroleum Company 


For more information about our petrochemicals, rubber, carbon black, plastics and 
high quality petroleum products, please,,contact us in Brussels. We wHI.pave someone 
from our nearest office get in touch with you. Phillips Pdtrpteum Oorrtpany Eusope- 
Africa, 39, Boulevard de Waterloo, Brussels .1, Belgium. 

mm mmm 
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Continued from page 83 
company, an added influence has probably 
been the disapproval Jjie American 
authorities have shown for the practice 
of some conglomerates there to water their 
stock on an over-liberal scale. 

Restaurants 

Cultured pearls 

One group of luxury restaurants, 
Wheeler’s Restaurants has arrived at the 
stock niaiket a fortnight before another, 
Mario and Franco, owners of the Trat¬ 
toria Terrazza and Tiberio, to the latter's 
chagrin. At the same time Skyway Hotels 
is entering the West End catering field 
with an Anierican-style Japanese steak 
house, along the lines of the one it has in 
Miami. And to judge by the reception 
Wheeler’s tender offer got, there may not 
be enough demand to keep Mario and 
Franco happy as well. The minimum 
tender price was 16s 6d, the issue was 
barely subscribed and the striking price 
was only ;jd above the minimum. 

Wheeler's profit record was dull from 


1959 to 1966, hut in the last couple of 

r rs the pretax ftgutg. has risen shRiply, as 
common in companies planning a 
public share issue. In the year to March 
of this year the group made £98,000 
and it is forecasting £110,000 for the 
current year. The recent surge in profits 
was achieved at a time when the smart 
restaurant business as a whole was by no 
means buoyant, with entertainment ex¬ 
penses squeezed by the chancellor, but it 
still leaves the chain earning only £10,000 
a restaurant before tax, though about io" t , 
on sales, whereas the prospectus from 
Mario and Franco is likely to show that 
the three restaurants that contributed for 
a full year in 1967-68 were earning some¬ 
thing like £40,000 apiece. The lower 
level of Wheeler's return appears to give 
a form of gearing, except that Wheeler’s 
fish restaurants, nine in London and two 
in Brighton, are the intimate type which 
tend to have a limited profit potential. 
So increased profits could come either 
from new branches or, more easily, by 
using the name to increase existing retail 
sales of fish. Either way justifies a market 
value somewhat higher than the striking 
price. 


In Brief : Elusive victory ~ 

The statement by Mr F. R; Norton, the 
recently appointed. chairman' bt,^Head¬ 
quarter and General Supplied,^makes sad 
reading. When the new management took 
over in March, the company had a large 
backlog of orders and customers’ queries 
(50,000 of them altogether), a high bad- 
debt ratio and was selling too much at 
profit margins that were too low. Not 
enough had been set aside to account for 
stocks of obsolescent or unpopular goods, 
so earlier profits had been overstated as a 
result of incorrect stock valuation. These 
shortcomings, though horrifying, are not 
so surprising in view of the reporting 
auditors’ statement that the internal 
accounting system has been inadequate. 

Recently trading has been moic profit¬ 
able, but the net deficiency they inherited, 
£680,000, is just too big to be paid ofT 
quickly enough for the creditors. The 
receiver will sell as going concerns what 
he can and realise as much cash as possible 
to repay debts. There is going to he 
nothing foi shareholders and the chair¬ 
man warns that the shares are valueless. 
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Britain 


London docks: once more into 
the breach ? 


London Docks and their all-important 
export cargoes are now poised on the brink 
of as confused and intractable a dispute 
as dockland can produce, witli none of 
the clean cut certainties which last week 
enabled President Johnson to stave off 
the United States’s Atlantic coast dock 


strike through use of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. A trial of strength between a giant 
and a pygmy union, a struggle between 
union officials and unofficial leaders, and 
the envy of white collar men for manual 
workers who take home more money than 
they, these are the ingredients of the go- 



slow now being imposed hv the tallv 
clerks of London. 

A tally clerk’s job is to check 
cargoes on and off ships, and to make 
sure that what is said to be on a ship’s 
manifest is really there. London has 2,000 
tally clerks, of whom 1,400 are affected l>\ 
the present dispute centred on the uetwcuk 
of enclosed docks. Two-thirds of the cargo 
counters are in the mammoth (1,500,000 
members) Transport and General Workers’ 
Union and one third in the minute (6,849 
members) National Amalgamated Steve¬ 
dores' and Dockers' Union, expelled from 
the Trades Union Congress in 1959 for 
allegedly poaching members of the 
TGWU. Known as the “ blue ” union 
(because of the colour of its membership 
card), the NASD has ordered its members 
to adopt a six-point go-slow procedure 
because the London port employers 
refuse to give the clerks an immediate 
increase of £8 10s. a week. Meanwhile 
the “ white ” union, the TGWU, has 
accepted an interim award of £2 8s 4d 
for its tally clerks ; but they—true to the 
docks’ tradition of solidarity whatever the 
circumstances of a dispute—are also 
working to rule. There is no comfort in 
this for Mr Tom Roffey, Mr Frank 
Cousins’s tally clerks’ officer, or for these 
with a vested interest in the cargoes of 
the 11 ships so far held up by the go 
slow. 

Eleven ships is not yet a worrying tutal 
and, fortunately, London’s port authorities 
have been shrewd enough to keep work 






Here and 
throughout 
the world 


Antwerp 

For centuries ships of all flags have sailed up the River Scheldt to 
unload their cargoes at Antwerp. A significant part of Europe’s 
trade now passes through this mighty port, including almost all of 
Belgium’s sea-borne commerce. Chemical industries flourish in 
Antwerp side hy side with diamond polishing and car assembly 
plants. Yet the growth of heavy industry has not destroyed the 
beauty of this historic city, which preserves many masterpieces of 
Gothic architecture. 

In this busy industrial centre insurance has a vital part to play. 
The Norwich Union Insurance Group has been transacting busi¬ 
ness in Antwerp since 1888. In Belgium, as in Great Britain and 70 
other countries throughout the world, the Group provides protec¬ 
tion against the financial consequences of misfortune. Companies 
and individuals alike benefit from the confidence and security of 
Norwich Union insurance. 


0 NORWICH UNION 

INSURANCE GROUP 


HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH 

Branches and agendas throughout the world 

For addnuofyour branch m totephmt directory 

Norwich tt^ fcturance Societies, Scottish Union and National Insuranoe Con^pany, and associated 
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for a Ufappier 
new year 
try 
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The Economist Diary 

At your fingertips, under the thumb-index of 
The Economist Wary, is a concise array of the 
facts of business throughout the world. A section 
of solid information aim accurate statistics, 
increased in number from 7* to 80 pages, now 
includes 8 pages devoted to the European 
Common Market. These 80 pages give you a 
planned factual presentation of world commerce, 
industry and the professions. As a desk-top 
source of reference. The Economist Diary has no 
rival. In the map section, specially designed for 
the Diary.by the Oxford University Pteis, are 
4° pagesof world maps in colour. There are also 
plans oittajor towns throughout the world 
produced by the Cartographic Department of 
The Economist The chary portion lays out your 
day clearly before you, and there is a 15 th month 
(January of the following year) to simplify the 
recording of forward engagements near the year 
end. The Diary is luxuriously bound in red 
leather; 

Price: 

United Kingdom (including Postage and 
Purchase Tax): 58s. (US$6.95) 

Overseas (by surface mail): 5 3s. 6d. (US$6.45) 


The Pocket Diary 

The Pocket Diary is a companion to The 
Economist Diary; printed on lightweight 
paper, it follows the same layout as 
The Economist Diary. 

Editorial information is limited to calendars, 
clock time, and public holidays around the 
world, designed to aid the traveller abroad. 
The remainder of the Pocket Diary is devoted 
to space for writing in the day-to-day portion 
(also for 13 months), on additional blank 
pages, or on perforated tear-out note slips. 
The Pocket Diary is bound in special red 
leather. 

Price: 

United Kingdom (including Postage and 
Purchase Tax): 21s. 9d. (US$2.60) 

Overseas (by surface mail): 21s. (US$2.5 5) 


The Economist Diary and the Pocket Diary 
form the perfect Christmas gift for 
“the man who has everything”. We will 
undertake the parcelling and despatching 
of Christmas presents for your friends, in any 
part of the world, if you wish us to do so. 
Airmail prices and an illustrated leaflet 
will be sent on request. 



The Economist Diary 
A week’s appointments 
at an opening; 
a book that lies open 
flat on the desk 
A diary layout 
specially designed for 
use at Board level 
All information easily 
found by means of handy 
thumb-indexes 

A memorandum book, 
an appointments register, 
and a complete reference 
book 

Bound throughout in red 
leather; title blocked 
in gold. Sue 10* X 8 # 
(about 25)00 x 2o)cm} 


The Pocket Diary 

Size 6}*x 3 ¥ (i7jcmx 8{cm), 
only (6.35 mm) thick, 
and specially designed for 
the inside breast pocket 

Same layout as 
The Economist Diary for 
the day-to-day portion, 
thus simplifying the 
transfer of entries 
Bound in special ted 

A natural companion to 
The Economist Diary 


The 

Economist 

Diary Division 
25 St. James’s Street 
London SWi 
ox-9305155 


An American edition of 
The Economist Diary, 
i $12.50, is available 


Brooks Brothers 
346 Madison Avenue 
New York 10017 











































FIRST NATIONAL CITY SANK, NSW YORK. MCMRCR FEDERAL, OEFOSIT iWOURANCf CORPORATION 


First National City Travelers Checks offer you help when 
travelling. How? By protecting your cash from loss or theft. 
That's our form of travellers aid. 

Our travellers cheques are just like cash. Only better. When 
cash is lost or stolen, it's gone forever. 

When First National City Travelers Checks P*i M fl 
are lost or stolen, you can get your money >1191119 
backtest. We've built a worldwide network 
<r os# 25,000 banking offices where you llwlWw 


First Na t i o na l City 


can get on-the-spot refunds. (Thousands more refur 
points than any other travellers cheque.) 

Acceptability? The Everywhere Cheques are issued by th 
leader in worldwide banking: First National City Ban! 

, They're known and welcomed in more tha 
A „ amllHon places around the globe. 

Hial City First National City Travelers Checks a ■ 

or_r-jt ■ sold be banks everywhere. 

UVeCKS We'd call that travellers aid. wouldn't yob 
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* ^it ships while forming a 
of imports. Little love is lost 
eh the tally clerks and the aa ,006 
1‘WOOg force of dockers—for rather obvious 
*j,m*scms---and this enmity has been 
^heightened by the runaway increases in 
I dockers* pay since de-casualisation of port 
/ Jj^our went through in September 1967. 
5 4 The average London docker's pay packet 
is now worth £$£ a week, while that of 
the tally clerk is £29. And even the 
hjerk's former advantage over the docker, 
the white collar man's guarantee of a 
week’s work, has been devalued because 
the clerks’ £17 a week guaranteed wage 
compares with the docker’s £21 a week 
fallback pay. So both pride and pay have 
taken a knock down at the docks, despite 
the employers emphasising that their latest 
pay offer of a basic wage of £22 for tally 
clerks excludes £2 extra for accepting the 
consequences of a so-called “ modernisa¬ 
tion bonus." 

The port employers, still sore at the co&t 
of de-casualisation for the dockers, a 40 
per cent rise in wages and an impercep¬ 
tible rise in productivity, despite 300 per 
cent output increases at the new mechan¬ 
ised berths and a 5 per cent (1,000 men) 
fall in dock manpower — say feelingly 
that they haven’t 11 a hope in hell" of 
getting Government permission to slap a 
further £450 a year on the tally clerks' 
£1,100 basic. But although the dockers 
may dislike the tally clerks, there is no 
question of them attempting to operate 
ships without them. If a meeting due to 
be held this weekend does not break the 
increasing logjam at the docks, there is a 
real danger that London river may be 
about to have yet another of these 
economy-jolting disputes it has had too 
often in the past. 






Insurance 

Fire... 

It is now likely that Britain’s fire losses 
will top the £100 million mark for the 
first time this year, and not in 1970, as 
over-optimistic insurers were hoping as 
recently as 18 months ago. This means 
that the wastage will have quadrupled 
in ten years. Insurers are often attacked 
for not giving the businessmen enough 
incentive to take fire precautions by 
reducing his premiums. They reply that 
the businessman cannot reasonably expect 
the insurer to, in effedt, pay for the whole 
cost of his sprinkler installation, from 
which after all the businessman does derive 
some benefit apart from cheaper in¬ 
surance. Yet now (insurers and the 
Government combined often do pay the 
whole cost 

Premiums can come down by over 50 
(and up to 70) pgr dent. These reduc¬ 
tions, combined with clash grants and tax 

«__• _th* 





Flood paddy in the Homa Countias 


come down to six years and four years 
respectively; and m and out of the devel¬ 
opment areas, cash grants are 5 per cent 
higher for capital expenditure made before 
next January, thus reducing the payback 
periods still further. But, ludicrously, non¬ 
manufacturing firms (including retailers 
and wholesalers, with their stores and 
warehouses), do not qualify for cash 
grants even for fire protection. 


... and flood 



ivr mi vyetvaMfi v» 94 / --— 

* pprii)klef system. fcn development *yew 
where cash grants are bigger, the periods 


Floods have produced damage of around 
£25 million. Coming on top of the west 
Country floods m July and last winter’s 
hurricane in Scotland, these may 
strengthen calls for a national disaster 
fund, financed by some sort of compul¬ 
sory nation-wide levy, to shell out in such 
cases. 

The fundamental difficulty is deciding 
when the national fund should have to 
shell out, and when not. Britain’s fire 
damage is a far bigger disaster than any 
recent flood, yet would presumably not 
count. If a single roof is damaged by 
storm, then the owner would get nothing ; 
if 50 other people in the town suffer the 
same fate, then do all get recompensed ? 
What is “ damage ” ? What is M a 
town ’’ ? Already the terrifying thought 
pf the Act of Parliament that would be 
needed begins to chill the mind. A better 
approach is to focus on the real problems. 
These are two. 

One is that more than one in two 
people do not insure their homes, even 
though fire, storm and flood cover is 
readny available. If the foolhardy 
businessman chooses to take unnecessary 
risks that is his own affair. With house¬ 
holders however the pmWern is snore Of 
* social one* Ijtartfae iMSn 00m to 
find out why *hwr heavy . stMttjp wort 
is still missing half its tasget, and iws 


some new ideas to meet the problem. 

The other problem concerns those who 
cannot get cover at all (e.g. flood cover 
for farmers), or only very expensively 
(e.g. from now on, those living beside 
the River Mole). Collectively insurers 
have a social responsibility to give cover 
and must not duck this one, any more 
than they can duck the bad motorist. 
The answer is to set up a reinsurance 
pool for bad flood risks (like diabetics 
have for life assurance) ; since not all 
rivers flood at once, this should bring the 
cost of cover for bad flood risks down 
to a tolerable level. And they ought to 
look sharp about it. Grumbling from west 
country MPs is only a straw m the wind. 
One of these days the Thames will flood. 
That will be quite a different matter, and 
will bring the Government charging into 
the disaster business with a vengeance. 
If the insurers’ house is not in order by 
then, the consequent flood might carry 
a lot more away than just the flood 
insurance business. 

Money markets _ 

Dealers, brokers— 
or both ? 

National Discount this week became the 
last of the big discount houses to make up 
its mind about the role it will play in 
London’s newer money markets, by 
deciding to act as a dealer in dollar and 
sterling certificates of deposit. The Bank 
of England’s direction as that discount 
houses may choose to act as principals 
in the newer markets or, through sub¬ 
sidiaries, as broken, but that they may 
not do both. About half the discount 
houses have thus chosen to be dealers 
(Alexanders; Allen, Harvey It Ross J 
King fc Shaxson ; National; and Smith 
St Aubyft), while Cater Ryder; Olive ; 


suattass v hinktto 


Getxftfd & Reid j fomi Toynbee j and 
Union have opted for broking. Size does 
jwtseem to liave affected their decisions : 
the four biggest house!, JJnion, National, 
Cater Ryder and Alexanders, are now 
divided equally into dealers and broken. 

A large part of the choice has been 
between a smaller in vestment and secure 
returns from broking, against the biggei* 
risks coupled with possibly bigger oppor¬ 
tunities, in dealing. Vet. softie discount 
liouses have taken their decision <ml rather 
more sophisticated grounds that may (or 
may not) prove right iti the end. They 
atgue thist the Bank may in time relax 
its prohibition on discount liouses acting 
lx)th as dealers and also, through sub¬ 
sidiaries, as brokers. This combination of 
functions already takes place in the 
■sterling inter-bank market, which con¬ 
sists for the most part of London non- 
clearing banks lending unsecured to one 
another at short-term, usually overnight. 
Discount houses themselves lend to this 
market, while their money broking sub¬ 
sidiaries act as brokers in it. And, the 
argument goes on, if the prohibition on 
dealings as well as broking is eventually 
lifted, the discount houses that have gone 
into money broking will be better placed 
than their rivals, because building up the 
connections of a money broking business 
takes more time than becoming a dealer. 

Meanwhile, an irritating technical 
difficulty.about Board of Trade permission 
to advertise is holding up the introduction 
of sterling certificates of deposit in 
London, but this is generally expected to 
be overcome within a few weeks. The 
issuers will be London’s non-clearing 
banks and the back-door subsidiaries of 
the clearers, but not the clearers them¬ 
selves. 

Gold and the exchanges 

Midweek recovery 

Gold and sterling both lost ground on 
this week’s opening of the International 
Monetary Fund’s annual meeting, but by 
Wednesday afternoon each had made 
some modest recovery*. Spot sterling 
regained about A of a point to $2,39on 
the publication of Britain’s moderately 
reassuring September reserve figures; 
while the gold price recovered about 60 
cents to $38.90 after lunch on Wednesday 
on a resumption of buying stimulated by 
the earlier, sharp fall in its price and had 
reached $39.17$ by Thursday. 

The £21 million rise officially 
proclaimed in Britain’s gold and foreign 
exchange reserves for September was 
struc k jot oak after a £9 million repay- 
Bank for International 
SetWQm hut hlso after losses incurred 
by the Bunk of England on the maturity 
of one-year forward contracts on sterling, 
entered Mo before devaluation. As usual, 
no SHpp^^fwas made about any 
drawinmpAd reconstitutions there may 
on central ban| swap lines. 


What does seem true is that Britain did 
gain,some foreign exchange, on balance in 
September, on confirmation of the Basle 
credits and the good August trade figures. 

lit the bullion markets the price of gold 
dropped by a total of just over $2 to 
$38.30 between Mqnday and Wednesday 
noon, in reaction to Mr Fowler’s declared 
determination not to help put a floor 
under the gold price. Industrial users 
who now account for such a large part 
of the demand in the free market, clearly 
kept their heads better than the hoarders 
and speculators who off-loaded, so 
nervously at the first sniff of danger. On 
Wednesday morning, buyers held off and 
thus helped drive the price down still 
farther to its lowest point in two months. 
Only then did they come into the market 
again and the price began to recover. 


Consumer spending 

Breathing out 


Too much should not be read into the 
retail sales figures for August, which show 
that business has climbed back to its turn 
of the year level. One month’s figures 
don’t make a trend and August is a 
notoriously erratic month. Having said 
this, one can run through a number of 
explanations without assuming that Mr 
Jenkins’s budget is no longer the deterrent 
it looked in March. Bad weather kept 
people at home with holiday spending 
money in their pockets—durable goods 
shops did nicely and mail order businesses 
are keeping up their high annual increases. 
Clothing and footwear sales have been 
swelled by the attractions of Oxford Street 
to overseas visitors. And anyway if Mr 
Jenkins is looking for reassurance, there is 
some to be found in the car figures. 

Cars are not included in the sales index, 
but from the new registrations data, things 
are not exactly booming. August, the 
new registration letter month, was slightly 
up on last year, the only year-on-year 
increase since the frantic first quarter, 
and it looks as though September will be 
even lower than last year, which was 
already pretty bad. With virtually no new 
models (the 4-door Viva can hardly be 
classified as new) it is unlikely that car 
sales will improve in the remaining few 
months. Production has been thriving 
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through dealers■ 'the 1 

budget dear-out, but this is over newly 
the lines ate churning cars for esqporth^:,J 
the motor industry must surely $0 to thju 
top of Mr Jenkins's dass for 
switching resources to exports* Mrs^Cakdili 
too should be plesfeed With the motbr^ 
trade, seeing the effect - of her Sflety 
margin ruling (when at the TrmspM 
Ministry) on tyres, sales were 70 per cehtl 
higher in the first half of this year!: 
Unfortunately imports of tyres were altft\ 
about 70 per cent up. 

The £ar credit buying figures corrob¬ 
orate the picture emerging from registra¬ 
tions, adding an even worse scene for 
used cats, which constitute two-thirds ^ ; 
the car mart. However the durable goods 
shops and mail order businesses were < 
doing much better than in the previous 
four months, so that there was actually 
a rise in total hire purchase debt outstand¬ 
ing at the end of August. According to 
the recent Government’s family expendi¬ 
ture survey, durable household goods 
account to 6.4 per cent of total spending 
(£22 6s 6d in 1967) averaging 30s a week 
for all households, abotit the same as is 
spent on fuel, light and power. 

.Aluminium 

Welcome 

rationalisation 


Under the burden of at least one-third 
over-capacity in their semi-manufacturing 
plants, Britain’s aluminium fabricators are 
at last showing signs of moving closer. 
This week Alcan, together with British 
Aluminium, the largest semi-manufacturer 
in Britain, each with a 30 per cent share 
in the market, bought Delta Metal’s 50 
per cent stake in James Booth (the other 
half is owned by Kaiser), a smaller semi- 
manufacturer with about 10 per cent stake 
in a total market of about 300,000 tons, 
for rolled products and extmsions. 

Delta, which approached Alcan in this 
£6 million deal, 1$ primarily in copper 
and brass, and obviously wanted to shed 
its small stake in semi-manufacturing. To 
Alcan the deal seems to be worth £4 
million or more in capital savings over the 
next couple of years. They hope that the 
acquisition of half pf Booth's capacity will 
lead to a better (utilisation of existing 
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capacity (that means longer production 
runs) but that the Jink-up. will ak° P. re “ 
vent the duplication of future capital 
outlays to keep market shares thus aggrav¬ 
ating the capacity problem. 

This unwanted expansion is what has 
happened in the past. Rapid technological 
change and hard competition have meant 
that in order to keep in one’s place, the 
companies have had to install too much 
and too early new semi-manufacturing 
capacities, which,were all more or less 
doing the same sort of job. Now the total 
British output of rolled products is around 
180,000 tons, which is shared between 
ten mills.,The job could quite easily be 
done b); half the number or less. In Ger¬ 
many and in France, where the semi- 
manufacturing industry is fairly highly 
concentrated i^n the hands of Pechiney, 
the new mills are designed to roll 200,000 
tons or more per anaum. 

The British aluminium industry has 
no illusions about there being room for 
only two large semi-fabricators instead of 
the present four. 

As Alcan has pointed out, the fact that 
all the principal semi-fabricating compan¬ 
ies in Britain were, allied with major 
international companies has hitherto 
prevented any large scale rationalisation. 
This isolation has been very dearly 
bought. Most of the companies have been 
working if not at a loss, with very slim 
margins indeed. 

The link-up of Alcan with Booth makes 
sense only if there is a pooling of produc¬ 
tion runs and .specialisation, a reduction 
of plants, and concentration on modern, 
low-cost methods. 

Wealth tax 

Raising a ghost 

The spectre of a wealth tax has, once 
again, appeared over the heads of the 
richest 2 per cent of the country’s tax¬ 
payers, who are supposed to own half 
of the nation’s wealth, and the next 
richest 5 per cent, who may own another 
one third of it—thus leaving one sixth 
for the other 93 per cent to share. 
Fortunately for them even the watered 
down pronouncements of the Labour 


partyVnational executive commit nobody 
to anything, least of all the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who was not consulted 
beforehand, and who has subsequently 
explained that this section of die mid¬ 
term manifesto actually applies to the 
period after 1971 at the earliest. Even 
so, the sporadic discussion of the merits 
of a wealth tax has been sparked again 
into life. 

Two points should be made straight¬ 
away. First, a tax on wealth most cer¬ 
tainly would not mean that an equal 
amount of tax could he relieved from 
the rest of us. Taxes can l>e reduced 
only to the extent that spending—i.e., 
demand on resources—is cut down. When 
Mr Jenkins imposed his disguised once- 
for-all wealth tax this year, the special 
charge on large unearned incomes, he 
estimated that it would raise £100 mil¬ 
lion of revenue in all. But his estimate of 
the amount by which it would cut total 
spending was—nought. 

Secondly, this example of the special 
charge should serve as a reminder that 
Britain has long had a sort of wealth 
tax, at any rate on income-earning assets. 
Surtax starts at £2,000 a year on un¬ 
earned incomes ; the earned income relief 
means that unearned incomes effectively 
bear higher income tax. These two fac¬ 
tors already constitute an effective wealth 
tax, as the chart shows. In two of the 
last three years the. wealth tax rales 
have been higher still, because of the 10 
per cent impost on surtax two years ago, 
and because of this year’s special charge. 
A heavy wealth tax on income-earning 
assets is unfortunately the least desirable 
kind. It does inhibit people from taking 
a risk on investment, including particu¬ 
larly in small private companies which 
might otherwise be acorns from which 
great oaks grow. 

The strongest argument for a wealth 
tax is often supposed to rest on the present 
uneven distribution of wealth. But a 
wealth tax, quite apart from being an¬ 
other administrative nightmare, would 
not even produce a fairer distribution of 
this. Two quite different things would 
he needed for this. One is a more effec¬ 
tive system of taxing the transmission of 
wealth. This means more than just plug¬ 
ging holes in the death duty net ; it means 
taxing wealth passed on during life 



Wealth £ thousands 


The figures in the blocks are the income the 
wealth would yield if invested at 7%. Had 
the same income been earned, less tax 
would be payable. The extra tax on the 
unearned income is a form of wealth tax, 
levied at an effective rate shown on the right 
hand scale. Tax has been calculated for a 
normal year, i.e. excluding the additional 
levies charged on surtax in 1965*66 and on 
unearned income in 1968-69. 

instead of just what is given away at 
death and in the preceding seven years. 
Ideally the whole system 1 flight eventually 
be replaced by some sort of capital 
receipts tax, levied on the recipient (like 
the American gifts taxes) throughout his 
life, with the rate gradually increasing as 
his total life receipts gradually mounted. 
This might apply to all legacies, interests 
passing under trusts, gifts, and might use¬ 
fully replace the capital gains tax too. 
Because of the graduation of rates it 
would in any case encourage rich people 
to disperse their fortunes as widely as 
possible. 

The second remedy needed is a batch 
of reforms to help people build up 
wealth. These range from steps to make 
it worth while for richer council house 
tenants to move into the owner occupied 
sector, abolition of stamp duty, fair and 
more realistic interest rates on national 
savings for ordinary people .(as distinct 
from surtaxpayers), removing the 'stifling 
restrictions on the tax relief available for 
people making pension arrangements pri¬ 
vately , and less crippling rates of tax on 
those earning more than about £7,500 a 

year- s .. ■ s 
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International 


Inflation stops at the Rhine 


The thesis that “ surplus countries ” (for 
which read Germany) should expand 
domestic demand and export capital to 
make way for Britain's and America's 
move out of deficit bids fair to become 
the biggest economic cliche of 1968. It is 
the one assertion on which every non- 
German economist and economics minister 
seems able to agree. It has been intoned, 
publicly or in private, by the International 
Monetary Fund, the OECD, Britain’s 
Chancellor and even the Commonwealth 
Finance Ministers. It is respectable 
economics : for unless surplus countries 
do take up the slack, world trade is going 
to take a hammering. But Germany's 
literate economics minister, Dr Schiller, 
and top central banker, Herr Blessing, 
have been able to proclaim at the 
meeting of the IMF in Washington that 
Germany is delivering the goods on 
both accounts. Germany's gross national 
product, it was disclosed on T uesday, rose 
by 6.2 per cent in real terms in the first 
half of this year compared with the cor¬ 
responding period of 1967 ; and the long¬ 
term capital outflow rose to $1,671 
million against $335 million in the 
first half of last year. 

The big question is whether this high 
growth rate will be kept up in the next 
12 critical, months. So far, it has been 
fuelled by exports and stockbuilding : the 
turnaround ip stocks alone accounted for 



almost half that 6 per cent growth. There 
is little evidence that it has yet spurred 
a boom in fixed investment, and consumer 
spending remains maddeningly sluggish. 
So although the 5^ per cent year-on-year 
growth urged by OECD is assured, 
domestic demand has been even weaker 
than OECD anticipated. Implicitly, the 
Germans are banking on external demand 
remaining buoyant until the end of the 
.year, by which time domestic demand 
should have enough steam l>ehind it. 
Given the unexpected strength of 
America’s boom (so far), Britain’s undim¬ 
med love for imports, and France’s infla¬ 
tion, this assumption is hard to gainsay. 

Whether Germany’s massive current 
surplus will then obediently contract is 
more doubtful. The ease with which its 
industry has pushed up output by some 
20 per cent this year suggests phenomenal 
gains in productivity. Prices arc flat. 
And so long as its Current surplus is 
cruising along at a $2,500 million annual 
rate, Dr Schiller will have to work hard 
to throttle revaluation talk—or to fend ofT 
speculative inflows of short-term capital. 
Thanks partly to such inflows, Germany 
has now overtaken France as the world’s 
second largest gold holder, with $4,421 
million against France’s $4,366 million. 
Meanwhile, in France, prices show every 
sign of breaking away from the modest 
pace at which they have been kept since 
the strikes. This growing imbalance 
within the EEC, superinlposed on the 
imbalance between Germany and the rest 
of the world, may have been too blithely 
ignored at Washington this week. The 
task of achieving international economic 
adjustments without permitting any fur¬ 
ther exchange rate adjustments, is not 
going to be easy in the next year. 

Pharmaceuticals 

1 - - IE 1 1 - . . 11 

Pep pills for the 
chemical giants 


One of the big three German chemical 
concerns, Farbwerke Hoechst, has 
acquired a substantial, if indirect, interest 


in Roussel-Uclaf, the second biggest 
pharmaceutical manufacturer in France 
(following Rh6ne-Poulenc). Hoechst is 
taking a 40 per cent share in Compagnie 
Financiere Chimio, which controls Rous- 
sel-Uclaf, thereby getting about a 22 per 
cent indirect stake in the pharmaceutical 
company. The price it not disclosed, but to 
finance this and somfe other deals a total 
of £21 million is to raised. 

The financial interest is only a part 
of the deal. It is die co-operation that 
Hoechst is mainly interested in, particu¬ 
larly in research. Roussel-Uclaf has a 
strong research department and spent 
over £4 million ori it Tast year, against 
total world sales of £67 million and net 
profits of £2 million. 

This deal comes only a few weeks after 
another of the successors of Germany's dis¬ 
banded IG Farbenj Badische Anilin- und 
Soda-Fabriken, entered the pharmaceuti¬ 
cal industry, from which it had been 
notably absent. The significance of these 
moves lies in the jgeneral profitability of 
pharmaceuticals. ■ 

BASF has for some time been expected 
to make good the deficiency in its range. 
Last year 16 per ctnt of Hoechst's turnover 
was in pharmaceuticals ; for Bayer the 
figures are only available combined with 
plant protection products, and the two 
make 20 per cent of sales. Stock market 
predictions were that BASF would go foi 
Sobering, a German company with 
approximately the same output as Roussel- 
Uclaf s, but control of Schering is tightly 
held through complicated voting rights. 
Nor were other large companies, like 
Merck, to be bought, so BASF settled 
for a medium-sized Hamburg concern, 
Nordmarkwerke, with annual sales of £5 
million, for which it paid £10 million 
worth of its own shares. This is a small 
beginning, but at leist BASF has got itself 
a good distribution jnetwork. 

Thus the battle that was going on a 
short while ago among the German 
chemical giants to riop up fibre companies 
has evidently been transferred at least for 
the moment to the pharmaceutical field. 
Hoechst’s reasoning in choosing Roussel- 
Uclaf is .simple enough. It has its eyes 
open for opportunities around the world 
and this appeared one of the best at the 
time. But a strengthening of its manufac¬ 
turing capacity m France cannot come 
amiss, as the EEU commission's efforts to 
standardise regulations relating to phar¬ 
maceuticals have, been held up tot a 
couple of years by the difficulty of ga¬ 
ting French agreement, and it remains 
rather difficult to export .these products 
within the common market. 
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13% of Senior Executives retire early 
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Airport Catering Services, Inc. 

a subsidiary of Forte's (Holdings) Ltd. 
and British European Airways 

has purchased more than a majont) of the shares of 

Les Grands Hotels Associes 

a holding company which, among other assets, owns 

Hotel George V 
Hotel Plazn-Athenge 
Hotel La Tremoille 


The undersigned assisted in the negotiations leading to this transaction 
and completed the financing airangements. 


BANQUE MOBILIERE ET INDUSTR1ELLE 

PARIS. FRANCE 

// holly-owned ajhltate of 

Blyth & Co.. Inc. 


September 26 % 1968 
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Gold bonds 

Trap for Mr Fowler ? 


In the battle between South Africa and 
the United States over the price of gold, 
there could be unsuspected strings to 
South Africa’s bow. The Americans’ 
struggle (see page 73) has been to impede 
official sales of South African gold to the 
International Monetary Fund and foreign 
central banks in the hope that South 

[ Africa will then find that the only way 
of earning foreign exchange by its newly 
mined gold is by selling it all on the free 
market, thus pushing the free market 
price lower. 

But one device, of which the American 
government may not have thought, could 
be the issue by South Africa of gold bonds, 
liacked by the physical deposit of gold in 
Switzerland, where it would be held in 
trust for bond holders. The gold bond 
could take the form of a five-year note for, 
say, $350, with the holder having the right 
:o demand ten ounces of gold on maturity 
if he preferred. If the note had a 3 per 
:ent interest rate—plus the attractive 
thought that gold five years hence might 
ie higher in price—it would probably be 
:asily saleable. At present a lot of people 
ire only too anxious to hold bullion even 
though it earns nothing. Two additional 
rdvantages are that these bonds should 
rank as good collateral even in countries 
»vhere commercial banks are prevented 
r roin lending on bullion ; and that— 
ronically enough—Americans themselves 
could probably not be prevented from 
juying them unless Congress passed a 
special law (although American pur¬ 
chasers would have to pay the Interest 
Equalisation l ax, thus adding perhaps five 
joints to the price of a five-year issue). 
Under present law, an American holder 
’ould not get his gold legally at maturity, 
but presumably he could sell the bond in 
Switzerland and obtain,, the benefit of any 
r ise in the gold price. 

If the South Africans issue such bonds, 
enthusiasts argue that they could prob¬ 
ably secure all the foreign exchange they 
needed through them and thus be able 
to starve the free gold market, pushing the 
price on it ever higher, and perhaps 
eventually bringing the official world gold 
price up too. At present, the government 
in Pretoria is not thought to be rushing to 
take advantage of thil sort of scheme, 
chiefly because it believes that the 
attempted American boycott on official 
South African sales w 31 not work. It 
thinks that Mr Fowler, is engaged in a 
sham -fight, springing originally from 
some outgoing Washington intellectuals’ 
aspirations to demonetise gold, then 
gathering strength from i desire to attract 
the Negro, volte t>y being seen to.fight the 
^holders of apartheid If the com- 
prohnise how discussed at the IMF 
dditfA 'Apt' look like working to South 
Af^ijcaV advahtage^ the idea of a gold 
bond ls$u£ might become more than a 
gleam in the eye. 


German oil 


Another reprieve— 
but for how long ? 


The latest spate of rumours about a linkup 
lietween the largest French oil company, 
Compagnie Francaise de Petroles, and 
Germany’s largest coal and oil group 
Gelsenkirchner Bergwerke, may well now, 
after years of fruitless negotiations, push 
the fragmented German oil industry into 
mergers among themselves—providing 
the German government acts quickly 
after this week’s reprieve. Worried 
all along after the spectacular takeover of 
the Deutsche Erdoel by Texaco three years 
ago, it has been haunted by the fear of 
being robbed by some foreign company of 
Gelsenkirchner, the last stronghold in the 
German oil market, so dominated by 
foreign oil companies. Last summer, when 
it had the chance to buy the Dresdner and 
the Deutsche Bank’s stake in Gelsen¬ 
kirchner (totalling about 40 per cent) 
it turned the offer down as too expensive. 

Gelsenkirchner’s main attraction to the 
French company is its 28 per cent share 
of Aral, Germany’s largest distributor of 
petrol. CFP, sitting on a lot of crude oil 
(which would be attractive to GBAG, 
since it has too little), is looking for an 
outlet. But it seems that for the time 
being, certainly, the danger of a change of 
hands has been warded off, by Bonn’s 
intervention. On Wednesday this week the 
Dresdner Bank announced that it has sus¬ 
pended talks with CFP. But for how long? 

Now under renewed pressure from 
abroad, it may well be that a linkup be¬ 
tween GBAG and VEBA (the second big¬ 
gest and far more profitable coal and 
oil producer), now stands a better chance. 
In the past, VEBA rejected a marriage 
with GBAG, so much wanted by Bonn. 
If the two now come together, it should 
be easier to bring the other German oil 
companies into one big grouping. 

Concentration of the German oil in¬ 
dustry is long overdue. None of the com¬ 
panies has a large enough unit of 
operation nor—except for GBAG, which 
gets about 34 million tons of crude oil 
from Libya—its own crude oil sources. 
Together the six German oil companies 
would be competitive on the European 


market and in a stronger position to 
negotiate their crude oil supply. But in 
the long run, a link with a foreign com¬ 
pany with a lot of crude oil may have 
to come. 


Nuclear power 

Breeding Dragons 

Brussels 

Hatching little Dragons is a long and 
expensive process. But Inter Nuclear SA, 
set up this week in Brussels, hopes to have 
its first high - temperature gas - cooled 
reactors, based on the Dragon project 
prototype at Winfrith Heath, on the 
market by 1973. Developing and market¬ 
ing reactors is a field where international 
co-operation is an inescapable necessity, 
and The Nuclear Power Group has 
linked up with three other firms which 
worked with it on Dragon: Bel- 
gonucleaire, Gutehoffnungshuette AG, and 
Snam Progetti SPA. They will share the 
high development costs, and have in the 
four countries a sound base from which 
to face competition on the world market— 
at least in theory. 

The kind of reactor to be built is 
claimed to be 10-13 per cent cheaper to 
run than existing high-temperature 
reactors. It is helium-cooled ; the fuel 
element, based on large numbers of 
coated particles, and the direct-cycle gas 
turbines, both involve a smaller initial 
investment and are more economical to 
run, and the whole construction is smaller. 
It is estimated that the cost per installed 
kilowatt for a 600-700 megawatt com¬ 
mercial power station would be around 
$170, and the production cost of elec¬ 
tricity would be US.46 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 

Utilities have up till now shown very 
little interest in this sort of reactor, put 
off by the considerable engineering diffi¬ 
culties it presents. But in the last years, 
research results have begun to make it 
look much more promising and a modified 
Dragon is probably the only feasible 
alternative to the fast breeder reactor in 
the 1970s, particularly for those countries 
that may have difficulty in getting the 
plutonium needed to set a fast breeder 
working. 
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Tin 


It's up to America 

■ ■ - . ■ 1 ■ - 

The fact that tin prices oil the London 
Meta! Exchange lost all of their increase 
withiiv two weeks of the International Tin 
Council's decision to cut exports from the 
world's major producers such as Malaysia, 
Thailand and Bolivia docs not spell 
danger to the tin agreement - yet. The 
real test is unlikely to come before the 
beginning of DecetuJier as it takes lie!ween 
two and three months foi a reduction in 
exports to affect supplies coming on to the 
main consuming markets in the United 
States, Euiope and Japan. Indeed supplies 
during the next couple of months ma\ well 
he that much greater as a irsult of the 
main producing countries stepping up theii 
exports in anticipation of the cutback. 
Nevertheless prices on Malaysia's tin 
maiket have already risen above the 
LMK's quotations, which shows that at 
source the export reduction is making 
itself felt. Secondly, the LMK's three 
months price at ili,;{oq a ton has moved 
to £18 a ton more than the cash puce, 
this indicates that the London market 
expects tin to be considerably more expen-, 
sive by the end of the year. 

The International I'm Council's buffer 
stock, which has been supporting prices 
for over two years, has now accum¬ 
ulated just over r i thousand tons and 
spent a little more than half the £;jo 
million it has at its disposal in doing so. v 
Since January the buffer stock has bought 
h.f, thousand tons, which is very near the 
expected world surplus for this year. It 
is unlikely, therefore, to have to buy 

much more before export controls really 
begin to bite. By then world supplies will 
lie running at an annual rate of some 
", thousand tons less than this year. 

Assuming no change in consumption, the 
surplus should have been whittled down to 
about thousand tons a year. A surplus 
of this si/e would be well within the 

International Tin Council's capacity to 
cope either through a slightly larger reduc¬ 
tion in exports or further buffer stock 
purchases. 

But the council is faced with two 

dangers. One is from the (So thousand tons 
of surplus tin lying in the American 
government’s stockpile. If these supplies 
were made available at current prices they 
would certainly spell the end of the, ITC’s 
attempt to keep tin above the agreement's 
£1,280 a ton floor. At the moment the 
American government is reconsidering its 
disposal policy and it is faced with strong 
pressure from domestic consumers, partic¬ 
ularly the big tinal4# fes^ jh) make this tin 
available. But if thip '§TC|s policy is to 
succeed, and it is devfji&ping countries’ 
export earnings that at stake; the 
American government 1, must pitch its 
selling price jit -well above current 
market levels^^wjlteeond danger stems 
from a posiliMl^^Traown in consumer 
stocks. When lW$Bppehed ten years ago, 
in 2* similar surplus situation, it was one 
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of the main reasons why the buffer stock 
was forced out of the market. Here, once 
again, the American government's disposal 
policy is crucial, if consumers are not 
to lmy from the stockpile as and when 
the\ need supplies, iathei than finance the 
cost of stockholding themselves. 

India 


More for the states 


New Delhi 


Recently, after several months of argu¬ 
ment, lepiesentatives of India’s central 
go\eminent and states worked out a new 
formula foi sliming central assistance for 
development purposes between the states. 
This 1 educes the weight hitherto given to 
sheer immbeis ; only 60 per cent of the 
funds, against 70 per cent cent previously, 
will he allotated on the basis of popula¬ 
tion. The next 10 per cent is earmarked 
for six states with be low-average per 
capita income and another 10 percent for 
specific social purposes (such as drought 
and flood-prone areas, massive urban con¬ 
centrations and tribal peoples). Another 10 
per cent is to be allotted to states bur¬ 
dened with large water and power 
development schemes and the final 10 per 
cent on the basis of the per capita tax 
effort made by states themselves. 

Ear-reaching changes in India's financial 
structure were to be expected after the 
Congress Party lost control of some states 
in last year's elections. But, quite apart 
from this, all the states are becoming 
increasingly impatient with - a federal 
scheme under which New Delhi has 
vastly greater financial powers than the 
constituent units. Combined revenues of 
all the states total less than half the 
central government's tax collection. 

The states, having gained political 
maturity over the .past two decades, would 
like to participate in the policy decisions 
to promote these aims rather than leave 
them to the centre’s discretion. In line 
with this, a new finance commission is to 
examine the apportionment of gfantS-in- 
aid to meet states’ revenue expenditures 
(as distinct from their capital spending 
covered by last week’s formula). Remark - 
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ably, this formula has bem ^nanimousl 
accepted despite a sharp conflict c 
interests lie tween populous states lik 
Uttar ‘ Pradesh and Bihar, which' wantei 
population to determine 90 per, cent 0 
total allocations, and relatively prosperou 
Madras. There is no reason to think tha 
the increased financial role of the state 
should create any additional hazards fo 
India's unity. 


Top airlines 
of 1967 

Although more than 100 airlines belong 
to the International Air Transport Asso¬ 
ciation (now in session at Cannes quarrel¬ 
ling o\c*r what fares to charge on the jumlxi 
jets next year), the 15 shown on our chart 
together account for well over three- 
quarters of world airline capacity. The 
figures don’t include Russia’s Aeroflot or the 
Chinese airline, but they cover 90 percent 
of the rest of the world’s airlines on both 
sides of the iron curtain. At a rough 
guess, Aeroflot is twice the size of the 
biggest airline on the chart, United, but 
carries only 45 per cent of the traffic of 
all the big domestic airlines of the United 
States added together. 

A feature of the last five years is the 
pace at which the medium-rank domestic 
airlines in the United States have grown, 
Delta, Northwest and Braniff in particu¬ 
lar. Five years ago, Braniff was not even 
included among the top 15, while 
Delta and Northwest were both signifieantly 
smaller than either BOAC or Air France. 
And, for that matter, 'Trans World Air¬ 
lines, w'ith its big domestic network, was 
smaller than both American and Pan 
American. Other fast growers are German 
Lufthansa and Japan Air Lines; neither 
of them figured in the top 15 in 1962 
either. So who dropped out ? British 
European Airways, Dutch KLM and 
Scandinavian SAS. 
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ASSOCIATED- 

TELEVISION 

CORPORATION 


Th* UNI AmmmI G«mn( ®f AuocUtftd T,l*vl,ian 

CmmiMa UnitMl w Md at ATY Houi,. Great CambaHand 
Nam, Immm, W.t, on lMi Saptatnfaar, IMI, at 12 noon. 

TKa ral ww lng ara ntmed from th* Chalmwn'i Statamant road at 
the i t ut riftg 

Since tht year end wt h»v« been able to announce a further multi* 
million dollar U.S. deal for a new Mfllicent Martin television film 
series. 

ATV Corporation ii already one of the world's greatest producers 
of filmed television series for international distribution. Current 
production costs run at some £7 million a year and by 1970, 
when we will alio be among the world's greatest producers of 
feature films for international distribution, ATV’s annual expendi¬ 
ture will have been approxlmateiy doubled. Very large revenues 
indeed will by then be flowing in from overseas and these, of 
course, are in no way subject to the Turnover Levy which falls so 
heavily upon ATV Network. 

A recent issue of The Financial Times quoted a tabic showing 
the major U.K. companies in order of merit judged by their net 
profit as a percentage of capital invested. We were delighted 
to see that ATV came fifteenth out of all British industry. This 
is a very high tribute to your management team led by Mr. 
Lew Grade our Chief Executive. Mr. Robin Gill our Managing 
Director and Mr. jack Gill our Finance Director. 

The financing of Paradise Centre and the Group's general needs 
are being looked at with our advisers, to that we have the 
appropriate cash available for our planned expansion 

The following are extracts from the Directors’ Report for the 
year ended Hat March, 1MB 

GROUP RESULTS 

The profit for the Group, before Levy and taxation, is 
£12,349,000, an increase of £530,000 over the results of last year 
This improvement If more than offset, however, by the recreated 
amount of Levy (£6,I86£Q0 this year as against £5,741,000 last 
year) in respect of your Company’s ATV Network operation, and 
the increased amount of taxation (£2,770,000 as against £2.348,000 
last year) for the Group as a whole. Levy and taxation together 
reduce the Group's profit to £3,413,000, which is £317,000 less than 
last year. 

In the light of these trading results, your Board, nevertheless, 
feels fully justified in recommending an increase in the rate 
of dividend for the year. The final dividend of 15.9625% will bring 
the total for the yeti* to 284625% (as against 27.5% last year). 
This represents the maximum increase permitted by the Treasury. 
Shareholders* funds are £23,812,000, as against £22.708000 for 1967. 

DIVERSIFICATION 

The proportion of Group Profits attributable to Subsidiaries has, 
during the year, risen to 45% as against 42% in the previous year 
and 30% for the year 1965/66. inspection of the Group’s Financial 
Statistics will, indeed, reveal that progress in the Group's trading 
activities outside the TV operation has baen both rapid and con¬ 
sistent. viz., the conversion of a net loss situation of £303.000 in 
1962 into a profit figure of £2,749,000 in this year's Accounts 
The value of Group Export sales for the year totalled £5,650.000. 

TELEVISION AND RELATED ACTIVITIES 

Now ITA Contract. ATV Network Limited was awarded the 
In4«pwid.nt T.ltdilon Authority', Contact forth. Midland! Arc 
tor tix ywn, commmclni JOth July. I9W. Thl. l» th. major 
Contract under the current allocation of tht Independent Television 
Authority 

By th. wid of lto», th. T.Lviiion Studio portion of th. n.w 
" P.radit. Cuntro “ in Birmingham will h. eomplitt. Th.t. .tudlo, 
will be fully ecuiaoed for the start of Independtnt Television s 
C*to£XUKf.t th. and of It* *«d "Ml * £ *«« 
modem (a the world. Every advantage will be taken of the latest 
aLJOTn-'- tha toUta, fMd. and of our yoar, 
of eltbemnea With colour programming m Slifrte. 
rfcmSSm for^11 season During the year your Comptnrmade 
gminSliM contributions to the Network, and fully maintained 


ici leading position among the Independent Television programme 
makers. 

One programme, the Royal Variety Performance, established a new 
record. Designed as a charity show in aid of the Variety Artistes’ 
Benevolent Fund, and given in the presence of Her Majesty The 
Queen and His Royal Highness The Duke of Edinburgh, this produc¬ 
tion was seen in Ilf million homes, representing some 40 million 
viewers 

'Spotlight,' a production for CBS of America, and 'Show Time,' 
seen on the same trans-Atlantic network, were both among the 
Colour programmes produced in ATV studios. Indeed, in the whole 
matter of Colour, ATV has been to the forefront. Even while home- 
viewers could tee ATV programmes only in black-and-white, the 
Documentary department has been producing in full colour. One 
programme in particular, ' The Last Shangri-La,' has been inter¬ 
nationally acclaimed for tht beauty of its photography. 

FILM PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 

ITC-f4ncorporated Television Company. This company is respon¬ 
sible for all ATV's film productions and for distribution of films and 
television programmes in the Eastern hemisphere. 

The current production schedule is an unusually full one. No fewer 
than four series art currently being filmed Sales, moreover, are 
fully abreast of production. 

Indooendent Television Corpor a tion. This Company, which acts as 
distributor of ATV films and television programmes throughout the 
Western hemisphere, has enjoyed an outstanding 12 months' trading. 
The current year promises to be equally rewarding. ATV series 
’ Man in a Suitcase,’ ' Tht Saint,’ ' The Prisoner.’ ' Show Time,' and 
'The Champions,’ have alt been shown on the U.S. Networks. 
Century 21 Productions. The puppet films made by Century 21 
Productions are world-famous In television and cinema alike. A 
new TV series. ‘ Jot 90,' is now ready ; 1 The Secret Service,' a 
revolutionary piece of production in which a live actor doubles with 
his puppet counterpart, is already on the studio floor. 


THEATRES DIVISION 


Stoll Theatres Corporation. This Group has enjoyed a record year. 
It is particularly pleasing to announce that your theatre, tht London 
Coliseum, has now become the new Opera Home for Sadlers Wells. 

RECORDS AND MUSIC DIVISION 

Pye Records. Pye Records had a conspicuously successful year with 
profits again reaching a new record level. In 48 weeks out of S2. 
it has appeared among the Top Twenty despite the increased efforts 
of American competitors. 

Music Publishing. Our existing companies, Welbeck Musk. Now 
World Music and Jubiloo Music, continue to produce excellent 
results, and active steps are being taken to enlarge the scope of 
our music publishing interests. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


Ambassador Bowling. This company has continued to be profitable. 
Indeed, the general recession in the industry, which has ltd to the 
closure of a number of competing bowling centres hat proved a 
direct benefit to Ambassador Bowling. 

Planned Music Group. Substantial progress was made during the 
past year. It is calculated that approximately 3f million people In 
the United Kingdom listen to Muzak every week, and this number 
la growing steadily. Worthwhile contracts for the supply of equip¬ 
ment have been obtained from Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, 
Norway and Israel. 

Bermans. This company has had the most successful yoar in Acs 
history. On the continent, Bermans is now recognised at the major 
film and theatrical costumiers of Europe 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The Board withes to txprftt* In most sincere thanks to those 
rnomhtrs of ATV’s staff at all levels who have so cooHljMtiouily 
served the Corporation during the past year. 
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Associated 
British Foods 
SALES TOP £400m. 

Another Record Year reported by Mr. Garry Weston 



For the year ended 30th March, 1968, Mr. Garry Weston, Chairman of 
Associated British Foods Limited, reported another year of record sales 
and profits. 

• SALES of the Group to outside customers 
totalled £407.8 million, an increase of £100 
million over last year's figure. 

• GROUP PROFITS before depreciation were 
£26.1 million compared with £20.2 million last 
year. 

• PROFITS BEFORE TAX were 27% higher at 
£17.0 million. 

• FORECAST 1969. With expansion at home and 
overseas profits before tax expected to be 
between £19.5 and £20.5 million and ordinary 
dividend of 33% forecast (1968, 32%). 


The Annual General Meeting 
will be held at Connaught 
Rooms, Great Queen Street, 
London, W.C.2, on Thursday, 
24th October, 1968, at 11 a.m. 
Copies of full report and 
accounts available from the 
Secretary, Associated British 
Foods Ltd, 40. Berkeley Square, 
London, W. 1. 

• i 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 




Year ended March: 

1966 

1$67 

1968 



£ millions 


Group Profit 

19.9 

io.2 

j 

26.1 

Profit before Tax 

13.6 

13.3 

17.0 

Available for Shareholders 

7.1 

'6.5 

7.2 

Ordinary Dividends 

4.2 

4.2 

4.6 



Food for every family 

1 ■ - W I » W .— 


FINE 

FA.K.E 
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tUrkiye oomhurIyeti 

ZIRAATBANKASI 

Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Repuhlii 
Founded i 863 


Sinte its reorganisation under government auspices in 1888 the 
Agricultural Bank of the Turkish Republic has been the sole 
establishment for the issue of agri< ultura! loans in a country 
whose economy is based on farming and farm exports. As such 
it plays* an important part in the national economy, both as a 
specialised credit bank and as a deposit bank with well over 
700 branches and ^genties covering the whole country. Through 
this network, extending to the remotest regions, the Bank ensures 
that a rural capital which would otherwise have beep lying idle 
is drawn into the rational economy, while providing full banking 
facilities in areas which have hitherto been entirely deprived of 
such services. 

In Turkey, where the farming communities still lack essential 
machinery and equipment, agriculture has a greater need of 
investment than anv other branch of industry. To this effect a 
special works and investment programme provides both long¬ 
term agricultural loans and short-term credits to finance the 
sale and distribution of agricultural produce. 

The Bank of Agriculture also continues to encourage the 
co-operative movement. Thanks to its eiiorts there were 1,913 
Turkish agricultural *o-operatives in September, 1968 . 

The wise distribution of agricultural t redit is always hazardous 
owing to the various imponderables: climatic conditions, varying 
si/e and quality of harvests, the impossibility of fore< usting prices. 
A sound credit polity alone cannot solve these problems. A 
national policy of tand reclamation, land utilisation and land 
redistribution and above all a prite policy taking into at count 
the costs of production and ensuring the farmer a fair return, 
are all vital factors fir the harmonious development of agriculture 
alongside the other brant hes of national ec onorny. 

At the end of the firancial year 1967 the Bank's assets amounted 
to £T 11 , 692 , 984 , 70 $.qi, an increase of 17 .ii per cent over 
the preceding year. Of these total assets, 1 a.a per cent or 
A!T 1 , 423 , 789 . 495.89 represents the Bank’s own capital and 
87.8 per cent or £T 14 , 269 , 195 , 213.02 outside capital. 

At the beginning of the financial year 1967 £T 7 , 658 , 904 , 333 .- 
was set aside for the Works and Investment Programme. By the 
end of the year this had been increased by 6.3 per tent to 
£T 8 , 138 , 632 , 000 .* . 

Agricultural loans granted dirrt tly by the Bank, to producers 
amounted in 1967 to £T 6 , 271 , 681 , 000 .-, an increase of 
£T 4 , 822 , 751 , 000 .- over 1966 . 

The agricultura Credit Co-operatives, whose numbers and 
activities are steaciJy increasing, are proving of great service 
to the country’s economy. 

The provisional igures issued in advance of the publication of 
the 1967 report gi^e the following comparison with the results 
of the preceding year : 

BALANCE SHEETS 1966/1967 (in million Turkish £.) 


Amh4h, 31st DerombM 
Capital not paid-up 
Cash in hand. 

Central Bank 
Statutory Provisions 
Banks 
Bills 

Securities 
Sundry Debtors 
and Loans 
Asrlcultural Credits 
Participations 
Fixed Assets 
(bank premises. 
furniture. 
equtpAient) 

Sundry Assets 


1966 

785.8 

898 6 
079.9 
99.0 
171.2 

307.9 

It 


!»i 


1967 
538 S 

436.4 
11118 

93.8 

253.4 
374.1 

1939.7 

5880.5 

230.3 


204 3 
1428.6 


iSSU:! 


Mobilities, 

31st I* 

Capital 
Reserves 
Provisions 
Loans. Bonds 
Creditors _ 
Deposits and 
Current Accounts 
Payment Orders 
Sundry Liabilities 
Profits 


TOTAL A 
Suspense Accounts 


I960 
1800.0 
189.3 
2 5 
99.4 
1646.0 


1967 
1600.0 
287 8 
2 5 
88.1 
2288.1 


21|93.0 28377.1 


5732.0 8802.9 
73.0 80.8 

1420.4 1244 0 
79 5 77 0 


10734.1 12331.2 
10788.9 13141.9 


21493.0 28377.1 


ICS 



CALOR GAS A 

MOLDING COMPANY LIMITED 


Results Augur Weil for Future 


The following points are takt n from the statement 
by the Chairman , Mr. H\ ). A. Tech , to the 20th Annual 
Genual Meeting of the Company :— 

In the Interim Statement issued iti February the 
Directors forecast a satisfactory recovery of profits for the 
year. The final results confirm their expectations and 
augur well for the Group's future prosperity. Profits for 
the first three months of the cunent trading period are in 
excess of the comparable period last year and show a slight 
improvement on the Group's current budget prepared in 
Januaiy. 

# Gross trading result 1 * befoie depreciation, taxation and 
interest increased from £2,725,848 in the previous 
year to £3,712,523, an improvement of 36.2%. 
Depreciation totalled £2,00(1, ifio compared with 
£1,804,004, and, allowing for taxation substantially 
increased by the increase in Corporation lax and the 
withdrawal of Investment allowances, the final net 
profit figure amounted to £828,110 compared with 
£428,382 for the year to March, 1987. 

# The Calor Division's profit target was exceeded as 
also were those of the Transport and Manufacturing 
Divisions. This year’s results of Agricultural 
Anhydrous Ammonia (A.A.A.) were very badly 
affec ted by the unfortunate Foot-and-Mouth epidemic. 
In Ireland, the Dungannon Gas Company showed a 
fair profit but the United Cas Ltd. Group showed a 
temporary loss due to the cost of converting a number 
of works to modern methods of gas production based 
on Butane. 

# On prospects Mr. Peck says: . . . The Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas market in the United Kingdom, due 
to the advent of North Sea Gas, has entered a new 
era. Large tonnages of L.P. Cas previously taken by 
the Area Gas Boards will come on to the market at 
competitive prices. This presents both a challenge 
and an opportunity which, with the support of our 
suppliers, we are making plans to meet. 

# Your Directors are sure that the hard work which has 
been put in by all Divisions, supported by the invest¬ 
ments of the past few years, will pay ofT, and that in 
all spheres of Group activity satisfactory returns in 
the long-run can be expected. 

# Your Directors recommend a final dividend of 54% 
making 8% for the year (last year 64%) and the 
Chairman re-affirms that due to the current tax it has 
not been possible to return to a dividend of 9% but 
confirms the Board’s confidence that this will be 

, possible before long. 
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The British Bank 
of the Middle East 

is pleased to announce the opening 
on 

1st October 1968 
of its 

BRANCH in SWITZERLAND 

at 


Fitch Lovell Limited 

Group’t long record of continuing program 


The following are salient points from the circulated review 
of Mr. R. £, Manning, (Chairman and Managing Director) 



1968 

1967 

Trading Profit 

4,769,600 

S. 9 » 4 . 7 «» 

Depreciation 


99M00 

Net Profit Before Tax 

3, % 13,100 

*.583.300 

Fixed Aisets 

ai» 793 *w 

21,198.000 

Capital and Revenue Reserves 

9,816,500 

8 , 793.300 

Ordinary Dividend 

883,100 

848,400 


23 RUE DU RHONE. GENEVA 

Enquiries may be addressed to the Branch 
(telephone 022-26 4290) 

or to the Bank's Head Office at 
7 King William Street. London EC4 
(telephone 01 -626 2643) 

A member of the Hongkong Benk Group 


I am pleased to report that the long record of increasing 
trading profits has been maintained 

This must be considered a most satisfactory achievement for 
a trading year m which many difficulties were encountered— 
the dock strike, the disruption caused by the unfortunate Foot 
and Mouth epidemic, devaluation with, it certain instances, 
higher raw material costs and alio the additional burden of 
S< le< tive i mploymtnt lax tor a full year 

Th« directors hav< had to limit the increase in the dividend 
for the full year to 3) per cent—-this results in a ret omincndation 
of a final dividend of 481 per cent making a total dividend of 
10 )5 per <ent against 10 per cent last year, covered 2 15 times 

Wt face another challenging year The Group results as 
reported to dale can be considered satisfat tory and we face 
the future confident that our policy of continued expansion 
will be achieved 


& 

\DEBENHAMSy 


•HANS AMU, 

KA» Wt N U M UNO I 
I AB SHI MB 


Debenhams Limited 

Interim Report for the 28 weeks ended 
10th August 1968 based on unaudited accounts 

Increase in net profit before taxation 22% 


Trading Sales outside the Group for the 28 weeks rose by 
13% resulting in an increase in net profit before taxation of 
22% This result has been achieved in spite of the inclement 
summer weather which seriously affected the fashion trade, 
accounting for a substantial part of the Group's turnover 
Consumer spending started to expand in September last year 
and was given added impetus by devaluation in November 
and the repeated warning* of e harsh 1968 Budget Accordingly 
for the remaining 25 weeks to 1 st February 1969 the Directors 
do not anticipate that the rate of increase in Group turnover 
will be maintained and. owing to the impact of higher expenses 
together with the heavy additional charge for Selective 
EmploymeofTax. they consider that the profits for the 26 weeks 
ere unNketflo exceed those for the comparable period last year 

I ntartpl Jbftridand In accordance with the intention of the 
Dirafctbfib referred to in the Chairman's statement accompanying 
the ipcounta to 27th January. 1968. an interim dividend of 9d^ 
per shfere. less incomeTax. has been declared for the 53 weeks 
ending lit February. 1969 This ensures that, notwithstanding 
the ehango in Recounting date, ordinary shareholders will 
Year's distribution both in tha calandar yaar 1968 
fiscal year ending 6th April. 1969 The dividend 


28 wmxi jo 
10th Aug. 1MM 
£ID0*i 

65,085 


21 WMKB tO 
12 th Aug, 1067 
COOei 

48,612 


Sales—outside the Group _ 65,085 48,612 

Trading Profit before taxation and 

fixad interest charges 3,161 2,592 

Less fixed interest charges 926 _ 772 

Net Profit before taxation 2,225 1,8i0 

Less taxation 896 661 

iTISi 1,159 

Less Preference Dividends (gross) 61 _192_ 

Profit attributable to Ordinary 
Shareholders 1,26f 967 

Net• The increese in the fined interest eherges erti the deems* in the 
preference dividends erne from the Scheme of Arrangement epproved in 
Merch 1999 

will be paid on the 19th November, 1968 ko shareholders on 
the register at the close of business on 2hd October. 1968 
The Directors consider this payment justified by the intenm 
results so the major pert of the Group proffts are earned in the 
aecdnd half of the accounting year < 


You're never far from a DEBENHAM STOtfE 
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APPOINTMENTS 


JEWISH WELFARE BOARD 

Applications arc invited from appropriately qualified and 
experienced candidates of the Jewish faifh for appointment as 

WELFARE OFFICERS 

The successful applicants will join an expanding team of Welfare 
Officers engaged in social casework for families and old people. 

Salary scale £900 x £75(6) to £1,350 per annum plus an 
additional allowance to the holder of an approved professional 
qualification. Excellent pension arrangements include provision 
for transfer from and to other approved schemes. 

The Welfare services provided by the Board are entering a new 
and exciting stage oft development which offers a stimulating 
environment for candidates with initiative, energy and progressive 
ideas. 

Applications with full details to : 

Chief Welfarr Officer, Jewish Welfare Board, 

Lionel Cohen House, 74a Charlotte Street, London, Wi. 



We have a senior vacancy in the Commercial Research 
Branch at our Head Office in South Ruislip. 

The Duties will include: the collection and analysis of 
passenger traffic statistics, ticket sales and forward 
bookings; the production of short and long term traffic 
and revenue estimates and area salsa forecasts; and the 
interpretation and distribution of this information for 
marketing purposes. 

Applicants should have a thorough practical knowledge 
of statistical interpretation end techniques, preferably 
supported with e degree in Economics or equivalent 
professional qualification. Some experience of com¬ 
puter application and of research work in the transport 
industry woqld bt an advantage. The salary for this post, 
which is accorded Superintendent status, is in a range 
commencing at £2,103 rising to £2,640, with excellent 
conditions of employment and staff facilities. Holiday 
air travel opportunities are available. 

Apply to 

Bortlor Personnel Officer (Overeeee) (EC) 

BEA 

Beeline House, Rulallp, Middlesex. 



ASHRIDGE MANAGEMENT 

BERKHAMSTED, HERTS. 

Last year 2,171 directors and managers participated in our 102 
courses Because of further expansion applications are invited 
from suitably qualified persons to teach one of the following 
subjects: 

(a) Organisation and General Management 

(b) Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 

(c) Operational Research and Statistics 

(d) Public Relations/Market Research 

Successful candidates will also be encouraged to do research 
and consultancy work and experience in these fields is de- 
sirable. Candidates with teaching experience will be preferred. 
A generous salary is offered as well as a non-contributory life 
assurance and superannuation scheme. All applications should 
be marked " Assistant Director of Studies " and addressed to 
the Principal. 


ECONOMIST 

OR 

STATISTICIAN 

The Statistics Department of the Textile Council has a vacancy 
for a young man or woman with a good degree in economics 
and/or statistics. 

The work, which provides excellent experience, includes 
economic intelligence and research on a wide variety of matters 
concerning the textile industry and involves contact with top 
management in the industry. 

The starting salary will be commensurate with age. qualifica¬ 
tions and experience. 

Applications, giving full details, should be addressed to the 
Director of Statistics, The Textile Council, 3 Alberton Street, 
Manchester 3. 



MOLINS MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED is the worlds 
leading manufacturer of custom built machinery lor the 
cigarette and tobacco industry, and is currently developing 
projects in new technological fields in the machine tool industry. 
We now wish to appoint a Young Economist to supplement the 
work of a well established Sales Department and to provide 
an information service covering the Company's world-wide 
markets. 

He will collate existing and new information in order to provide 
market intelligence information to the sales force. 

We estimate that this task will take from one to two years and 
are looking for a candidate with the personal qualities 
enabling him to move into an executive role in the marketing 
function or elsewhere in the Company. He will be given an 
opportunity to broaden his experience immediately by assisting 
the Economist in charge of Corporate Planning for the 
Company. 

The successful candidate will be aged between 25 and 32, and 
must have a degree or the equivalent in Economics. Additionally, 
he should have a sound grasp of statistics and experience in 
market research in either the consumer goods or capital goods 
industries. 

Please write, giving full career details, to : 

j. P. SLEIGH, 

£ GROUP STAFF MANAGER, 

Jjk MOLINS MACHINE COMPANY LIMITED, 
-fig- EVELYN STREET, LONDON, SE8 
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APPOINTMENTS 


LONDON BRIDGE FINANCE LIMITED 


A vacancy exists for a 


MANAGER 


to take charge of business development in the above Company, 
which Is a wholly owned subsidiary of Hill, Samuel & Co Limited 
and provides finance for Industry on a non-recourse basis 

Applications are invited from ambitious young men with 
a financial background in their early thirties. Commencing salary 
not less than £3*000 p.a. with non-contnbutory pension scheme 
There are considerable prospects tor advancement and an early 
appointment to the Board is envisaged 

Please apply, in confidence, to — 

D. C. Bardsley, Chairman* 

LONDON BRIDGE FINANCE LIMITED, 

48 Moorgate, London* L.C. 2 . 


For further announcements 
see pages 
5,105 to 107 


I 


Economist 


Binding 

Cases 


Binding cases for The Economist are available 
from Easibind Ltd. The cases are in stiff, 
dark blue cloth covers, and are gilt-lettered on 
the spine; they provide an extremely effective 
and firm binding and will hold 13 issues of 
the normal edition together with the quarterly 
Index, or 26 issues of the air edition with two 
quarterly Indexes. The year can be stamped on 
the spine. The cost per case, post free throughout 
the world, is 14s. Orders, stating requirements 
clearly And enclosing a remittance, should 
be to The Economist, but to— 

Eaj^iind Limited (Dept E) 

■farclley House, 4 Uxbridge Street, Kensington, 
ft London, W8. PARk0686 (3 lines) 

T-* 

’ ef tli* Indtx m mWi only Iron Tin bonoafct, 15 St. Jmmi'i St., SW1. 


University of Glasgow 

Lectureship in Town and Regional 
Planning 

AppllcatlonR are Invited for a Lecture¬ 
ship in the Department of Town and 
Regional Planning The salary scale Is 
£1.470 to £2 030 per annum and the Initial 
salary will be fixed according to experience 
and qualifications 

Applicants should hold qualifications in 
planning or In a related subject and 
must have had practical experience of 

f ilannlng woik They shpuld be interested 
n the development of lnter-dlsclplinary 
teaching and research In the planning 
field 

Applications (8 copies) giving a state¬ 
ment of qualifications and experience and 
the names of not more than three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should 
be sent by October 31 1468 to the 
undersigned from whom further 
particulars may be obtained 

ROBT T HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of the University Court 


University of New England 

ARMIDALE. NEW BOUTH WALES 

Senior Lecturer in Economics 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are invited for tlw above- 
mentioned positions The appointees will 
be required to assist In the teaching of 
undergiaduate and postgraduate students 
and will be expectrd to undertake irsearch 
In their own fields of interest Though no 
special qualifications in any particular 
area of Economics is specified, ability to 
teach both elementary and more advanced 
courses in Mathematical Economics would 
be an advantage Overseas applicants for 
a lectureship should indicate whether they 
seek a permanent or a short-term 
appointment 

Commencing salary will be determined 
according to qualifications and experience 
within the ranges 

Senior Lecturer—IA7 600 x 4A230 

DAB 750 

Lecturer IA5 400 x $A270—8A7.020 X 

IA280 IA7 300 

Other conditions Include piovlsion for 
travel and removal expenses to Armidale 
and for permanent appointees for 
superannuation study leave and assistant e 
in buying nr building a home Study leave 
travel grants are available and rredit 
may be gi anted for existing study leave 
entitlement A contribution of up to 

J IA800 will be made towards a short teim 
ecturer s return travel expenses after 
three years service 

Further particulars and information as 
to the method of application are available 
from the Association of Commonwealth 
Unlveisitles (Branch Office) Marlborough 
House Pall Mall London 8W1 

Applications close In Australia and 
London on October 31 J9SS 


University of Cape Town 

Lecturer in Economics 

Applications are Invited for a post of 
Lecture* In the Department ot Economics 
from January l i860 or as soon as 
convenient thereafter 

Appointment will be made on the salary 
scale R3,A00 x R150-R4 700-H4 800 per 
annum (Ri-il/7d atg approx ) 

"Die starting salarv within the scale 
will depend on qualifications and 
experience 

The department conducts courses in 
economics and economic history Appli¬ 
cations will be considered from candidates 
qualified In any branc.h of the subject but 
qualifications for taking part in the 
teaching of economic history will constitute 
a special recommendation 

Applicants should state their age marital 
status nationality qualifications 
experience research interests and 
publications and give the names of two 
referees whom the University may consult 

Two copies of the application should 
reach the Secretarv-Oeneral Association 
ofCommonwealth Universities (Branch 
Office), Marlborough House, Poll Mill/ 
London swi (from whom memoranda 
giving the generel conditions fit service, 
Including transport, expenses on appoint¬ 
ment, and information on Urn work of . 
the Department should be obtaf 
later than October JJJNI A U. 
of the application with a recent \ 

-*■ and medical certificate shot, 

-. .—. ^ th. Registrar 

, Private Bag, 

South Africa, 





Financial Administrator 

A partnership of professional Consul tin* j 

RS M&a MttfiUT 1 

develop and dtract its finandar affairs 

The Administrator will report to the 

partners and be responsible for 

Accounts receivable and nayable at 
monthly profit and loss stftemente . 

Monthly cost control Information at 
work in progress 1 

Preparation and submission of annul 
partnership and set vices company ■ 
accounts to the firm s Auditors I 

Administration and control of wage! 
and salaries with tax. Insurance and 1 


A candidate should be a Chartered 
Accountant Chartered Secretary or hold 
equivalent professional qualification and. 
should have had at least five yeaie sultabfl 
experience Evidence ot a good business 
sense will be a considerable advantage 

The se let led candidate la* likely to be lJ 
the age range of 28 to 40 years 

The starting salary will be around £2 7ol 
per annua and the prospects are 
exceptionally good for the right man 

Write glfvlng brief details of qualification^ 
experience and salary history No 
enquiries will be made regarding a 
candidate without his specific permission 
Write to Box 2238 

The University of 
Manchester Institute of 
Sclenbe and Technology 



- CMC OF MANAGEMENT 
jieNCSs 

Profsssoi Roland Smith— 

Joe Hynian Professor of Marketing 

The Department of Management Sciencet, , 
an In ten-disciplinary department, teachinj 
at undergraduate and postgraduate levels 
and with a substantial research school 
It offers an nonours degree In manage 
ment saeneqs The Department is ala 
involved in poet-experience work at mil 
and seilor management levels 

Applliauoni an invited from suitably 

S uallnef graduates in Economics or 
tatistfc with research or appropriate I 
commefcial experience, for appointment t| 
an ASSI STANT UOTURESHXl* i 
LECTURESHIP IN MARKETITNCi 

The person appointed would be expected 1 
to deyflop research and teaching in 
marketing at undergraduate ana post- 
giaduste levels 

This would Imply an interest In one or 
more the following specialist anas 
industrial or market structures demand 
analvds Company pricing policy product 
distribution structuies or consumer 
behav|our and income distribution pattern! 

Salgrv will be according to 
qualifications and experience 
Assistant Lccturei £1 105-11,240 per snnuifl 
Lecturer £1 470-£2 610 per at ter* 

Superannuation under FSSU 
Apyllcatlon forma and conditions of 
appotitment mav be obtained from the 
Registrar The University of Mancheste 
Inst Mute of Science and Technology, 
Sackyille Street Manchester 1 to whoa 
completed forms should be returned 
October 31 1968 Initial enquiry shot 

quote reference MS(MKT)/1 

University of Sydney 

Senior Lectureships and 
Lectureships in Economics 

Applications tor these poets are invitee 
fiom candidates with major Interests m 
analytical! and quantitative economics 
The University would particularly welcore 
applications from people with special 
Interests in microeconomics and lndustr i 
economics inquiries about these vacannefi 
may be sent to Professor W P Hogan I" 
the university 

Salary ’ Lecturer $A5 400 x 4A270- 
8A7.300 |»er 
|A7 000 X 6 

infoi 


__ „ »Afl 

annum . Senior Lecturer 



London swi 
Applications close In Australia and 
LondonjOn November 3 IMS 

University of Belfast 

Chair of Social Theory and 
instimans 

The Slnate of TM Queen's unlverdUyof 
Belfast; Invites applications for sppqinf 
from January 1 1909. or suoh of 
as mar be arranged f 
Chair of Social Theory 
Candidates should be q——- - - 
■octal administration, social anthi 
or other relevant disciplines Car 
should preferably, be interested — — 
social "structure of modern urban 
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APPOINTMENTS 


EUROFINANCE 

Investment and financial consultants, sponsored by group of 
leading European and North American banks, invites 
applications from: 

SENIOR ECONOMIST 


to carry out a large variety of practical research tasks, e.g., 
forecasts of business conditions in European countries, industry 
studies, market projections. Requirements: minimum 5 years' 
experience, ppiferably well rounded, ability to conceive and 
execute projects independently, drafting facility in English or 
French, and fluency in the other language. 

Salary range :;around £5,000 p.a., depending on qualifications. 
Detailed curriculum vitae should accompany hand-written reply, 
addressed to: 

Direction du Personnel 
EUROFINANCE 
9 avenue Hoche, Paris 8e 


The University of 
Manchester 

Simon Fellowships *» 

The Unlvwttty offers ft nun her of Simon 
Fellowships for research if the social 
sclenoes. This lerm is mod in a wide 
senae to ‘Include not only Economics. 
Government. Sociology an* social 
Anthropology. Economic aid Social 
Statistics. etc., but alao adds such as 
Industrial and Economic Organisation, 
Education. Jurisprudence, law. Social 
Administration. Social Medc'ne and 
Hospital Adminlatratlon Tne Fellowships 
will be tenable normally fir one year 
from October lit in the aoedemic sessions 
1969/70. 1970/71 or 1971/72.TValues normally 
within the rangaaf Cl.4704C3.fl30 (Simon 
BMtftrch Fcumrahlpa) or « C3.Sao-C3.416 
(Shnon Senior R es ea rch Fellowships), 
according to qdfthnefttlons ind experience. 
They are not confined to jpirsona with 

gfersrim tff 1 nsarsa * 

tacen up should be sent by Dvvnber 
-1, 1968 to the ’Reitetrftr. Tie University, 
Iganchester M13/0PL. from Whom further 
oerl'culars may be obtained; and who will 
be pleased to answer any Inquiries 
regarding tho scope of the feljowshlpa 
Please quote ref. 176/66/E. 

Highlands & Islands 
Development Board 
Research Fellowship in 
Highlend Agricultural 
Development 

Applications are Invited bf the High¬ 
lands A IslOnds • Dferelopisnt Board 
from graduates in Ccooogites* Agri- 
cultural Economics «r Agriculture for 
a Ressareh Fellowship H Highland 
Agricultural Development. 

The Fallowihip would he for a mini¬ 
mum period aw two, yotrt. During 
this period the Fetyow weald be re¬ 
quired to assist in a spedal review 
of Agricultural Development within 
Che area of the Highlands]A Islands 
Development Board. 

A suitable candidate would;b« offered 
she opportunity of sptndbg a third 
year In individual research ;on High¬ 
land Dtvtlepment a« a rosifch fallow 
it the University of Aberdssn. 

The starting salary will be fla*d 
according to age arm experenca, but 
1 et not Teas .than tl.JJO per annum. 
Travailing. etc., expenses at! standard 
rates. will slip bs in at. 

The aphoincment wHI be made at an 
early date. Further details 1 may be 
obtained from 7 

The Secretary. 

Highlands A ijriands Develsfment - 
i Cattle WfSSf,' hweioma. 

•■jjsas.: : 


Research Assistant in 
Agricultural Economics 

Applications ait* invited trom suitably 
qualified graduates for work on thp demand 
and supply of vegetable.*, The appoint¬ 
ment. will commence :is soon us possible 
and will continue lor three years 

Commencing salary £1,050 rising to 
£1,180, with FSSU Applications Includ¬ 
ing particulars of qualifications and exp art- 
ence together with the names of two 
referees should be sent to The Secretary. 
Department of Land Economy, M Silver 
Street,, Cambridge, by October 14. 1966. 


. For further 
announcements see 
pages 5 and 106 to 107 


ECONOMIST required for the puMttnr 
of Research Officer with International 
tourist organisation located in Sultze land 

Duties Include preparation and simple 
analyses of economic and statistical data 

Candidates must have good honours degree 
In economics, a good command of 
Enillsh and knowledge of French. Young 
graduates will be considered. 

Salary according to qualifications but 
net less than £3.400 p.a. Pension and 
instance schemes. 

Please write, giving full details and date 
of earliest availability, to 
" Case postals 7, 1211 Geneva 20.' 

University of Sydney 

McCauahiv Chair of Geography 

Applications are Invited for the McCaughey 
Chair of Oeograpby. 

Salary will be at the rate of 8A12.000 
per annum. There Is retirement proytsio 
unfisr either the Sydney University 
professorial Superannuation Scheme or the 
NSW South Wales State Superann — 
Schema. Under the Stall Members^ 


mi Schema, unaer me sun aumBivs 

7 Mousing Scheme. i» cases approved by tha 

iltiy will be fixad University and its Bankere, the professor 

omf axperprKa, but may be, assisted by loans to purchase a 

at ,3S0 ii annum. houafl. 


The Senate reserves the right to All tha 
Chair by invitation. 

A statement of Conditions of Appointment 

vADPUcatlaAs close In Australia and 

uSBSSp V 15 w .. . t 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LANCASTER 

LECTURER 6R 
ASSISTANT LECTURER 
IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 

Applications are' Invited for appointment 
to a Lectureship t or an Assistant Lec¬ 
tureship m Geonomlc History. This post' 
is part of a plan for the further 
development of Economic History-An tha 
Department of Cconoitkice. There Is 
no special restriction ps to precise area 
or specialitttion but candidates should 
have receive^ .a general training in 
economics and should have, an »ntcre»i 
»n the appftcatron of duanlit«tiv« methods 
In their subject. They should have had 
tome training In statistical methods or 
econometrics'. 

Further dattile may be obtained 
(quoting reference L.352/C from 
the University Secretary, University 
House, Bh lingo. Lancaster, to whom 
appheatione (lour copies) should 
be sent by October 31, 1908. 


States of Guernsey 

Horticultural Advisory Service 

A vacancy exists for a Management 
Adviser on the stall of the fitutex of 
Guerntwy Horticultural Advisory Service 
Committee, 

Applicants must possess a degree in 
Economics or the National Diploma in 
Horticulture or a degree in Hprtlcultui e 
with postgraduate qualmonrltms in 
management. Experience of costing' and 
management problems will be an advantage 

The salary scale will be 

(a) L’l .489- £2.375 foi uti officer opting 

into the Contributory Retirement 
Benefit Scheme npnuted by the 
Committee , 01 

lb) l’l,4ia-n.2Gl for an oilieri oplim: 

Into the non-contrtbuioi v Stutrs 
of Guernsey Pension Scheme 

The glasshouse industry in Guernsey 
romprlses 1,15(1 acres of gin** in which 
the mam crop Is tomatoes, but a wide 
tange of flower crops is also gi*»wn The 
successful applicant will lain the 
Management Section which is primarily 
concerned with advising groans on all 
aspects of management mid cost mg 
problems. 

Consideration will be given to upplu ants* 
housing requirements. Removal expenses 
and fares are normollv paid 

Application form and further details .tie 
available Horn the Establishments Ollier, 
Civil Service Board. Stales Office. 1*0 Ho\ 
4.1. St Peter Hurt. Guernsev Completed 
applications must be submitted not later 
than October 36, l»68 

University of Birmingham 

INSTITUTE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
STUDIES 

Lectureship or Senior Lectureship 
in Local Administration and Local 
Government 

Applications are invited for a new post, 
established in co-operation with the 
Ministry of Overseas Development to asaibt 
overseas Universities for a LECTURESHIP 
or SENIOR LECTURESHIP to teach 
LOCAL ADMINISTRATION and LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The person appointed would be a full 
member of the staff with normal 
academic duties in the institute, but he 
would be expected to spend the greater 
part of hla Mr vice (not low than BQ'A 
of the time) on secondment overseas. It 
is envisaged that the initial secondment 
would be to the Haile Selassie I University 
in Addis Ababa. Ethiopia. The 
appointment, to commence as soon as 
possible, would be for a period of up 
to five years, terminable by six months 
notice on either side. There will be 
considerable opportunities for research. 

Applicants should have an understanding 
of the role of local government and local 
administration in rural development ; 
practical experience of public 
administration would be ah advantage ; 
a degree In the sbeial sciences or an 
allied dlpclpline is desirable. 

Salary : Lecturers cl .470-£2.099. Senior 
Lecturers It4130-0,288, with FSSU. 

The post overseas would attract a broadly 
simitar salary, ttouch the exact figure 
would be the subject of discussion. . . 

correspondence 


Middle East Economic 
Consultants 

Economist I Statistician 

Good economics degree (with statistical, 
several years* experience In industrial 
market research, perhaps knowledge of 
the Arab World will earn you up to 
£2,000 and excellent prosper*., Witte 
In full tq, Ellzubelli Coliurd. Middle 
East Economic Consul! unt*. 84 Chum-eiy 
Lane, London, WC2 


EDUCATION & COURSES 


Study at Home 

Kueressiul tuition for G.C E "O” und 
“A” (all Boards) London Univ.. 

B,Sc, Econ. B A . B.Sc . LL H also 
Diplomas, Certificates, nai, Hunkers. 
Secretarial. Statistical, and other 
Professional Exams. Prospectus Free irom 
Wyndham Milligan. M B E . M A 
Dept. CA2. 

Wolsey Hall, Oxford <K*r n<m 

Homo Study Tuition 
B.Sc (Econ.) LL.B. 

:uid olhei fxieinol deg tees of the UnlviM»it\ 
of London Also Aecountancy. tfccreiuiy.ship. 
I/iw, Oo'.i iu Banking, ItiMiianre. 
Markeinii:, U C K and many (non-exam i 
courses in business .subjects including the 
Stoekbiokers’ and .stoeklubheis' couise 
Mine today tor details m .tdiiee stating 
siiliiens In which Inteiested, to 

Metropolitan College 

(Dept «>'•). S! Albans, 
oi ..nl at Jo i,ue<n Victoria Kneel 
l.imtim. L*('4 Tel Ul-246 *1874 
(Founded 1**1 o , 


BUSINESS & PERSONAL 

Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company 

Willi reference to their announrcinenl 
dii'ed 2(lth September, 1SMJH. regarding the 
INTERIM DIVIDI NG for the vem 1 'MJH 
on the .shares of FIs 20 registered m the 
Umt«d Kingdom .section of .he Amsterdam 
R-gistri, N M Rothschild A Sons are 
authorised bv Koval Dutch Petioleum 
Company and by Algemene Bank Nedeilund. 
N.V , Amsterdam, (he Transfer Agent, to 
announce that the tare of exchunge fixed 
tut the payment of the dividend is 
Pis 8.6’ii-tl The gtoss amount of the 
dividend will be VO 7s ft 733d per share 
«nd the amount ut the 25T Netherlands 
Dividend Tax will be L'O Is 10 4J1d. per 
shaie In the case of .shareholders entitled 
to deduct ion of Netherlands Dividend 
Tax at the reduced rate of 15'/ the 
amount o* the Tax will be £0 Is I 460d 
pe 1 shin e 

N°w Uouit, St SwithirTs Lane. London, 
Ki ' * 2nd October. llKifl 


Reports major industrial, com¬ 
mercial and mining projects 
announced and public works 
planned in Australia. 

Specimen copy gratis from: 
JOHN JACKSON AND 
ASSOCIATES PTY. LTD., 
Industrial Economists, 

P.O. Box 331, North Sydney, 
NSW 3060, Australia. 
Cables " Markeearch" Sydney. 
Tel i 925770, 928794. 
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To mind more of 
your business 

we decided 
to merge 


NISSHO-IWAI 


Starting October 1, 1968 two of Japan’s leading 
trading companies double their efficiency. Nissho 
Co., Ltd. (est. 1928) and Iwai & Co. (eat. 1862) are 
now Nissho-Iwai. This merger augments sales net¬ 
works, speeds up mobilization of manpower and 
capital resources. 

Whatever your business, and whether you are in-! 
terested in commodity transactions, buying, selling, I 
three-way trade, or cooperative ventures, Nissho- 
Iwai is geared to your trading needs through 74 j 
overseas offices in major world trading centers andl 
40 offices here in Japan. 

The new company is capitalized at US$31 million! 
employs 7,000, and expects annual, sales in excess 
of US$3 billion. ; 
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are 


government 
offices to account 


We've found that many more overworked local 
government offices are turning to electronic calculators, 
to ease their work load. Muldivo can appreciate 
the problem having been specialising in 
calculators - and only calculators - for 57 years. It 
always gives, our clients confidence to know that our 
offices all over the country are fully equipped (with 
specialists) tD cope with all types of calculating 
problems, and after-sales service. 

Our range of calculating machines was specifically 
designed to the needs of modern commerce and 
industry, for companies who need everything from a 
simple silent i-Operation printing calculator, to the 
unique IME J6 electronic calculator. 

The IME 26 iacidentally is the only calculator which 
enables all factors in a calculation to be recalled for 
verification 01, further processing. 

Complete det&ls of our range of calculators can be 
obtained by wilting or phoning: 

. • : _W 


trilt •. ■■ •’ 




March 7 , 1968 : We warned "expect substantial decline in 
copper prices." 


Feb. 9 , 1968 : “expect renewed upward price pressures and 
new highs." 

May 1968 : “expect major top around 2-60 in terms of 
Sept. '68 N.Y. future followed by significant decline." 


HSH 


September 1967 : Major trend up. 

In several commodities, we have spent over a million dollars 
per commodity for basic research, resulting in our being able 
to employ the most advanced methods to successfully antici¬ 
pate future short and long term price trends. This explains 
why our clients remain with us for so many years. 

You might be interested in conferring with us regarding the 
price outlook in the period ahead on: grains, oils, metals, 
hides, meat cuts, sugar, cocoa. For further details, kindly 
write us on your corporate letterhead. Currently serving a 
number of the world's largest corporations. “An organization 
that successfully anticipates major price movements." 



35th Year World Wide Service 


J. Carvel Lange 

International, Inc. 

Silt, ef lidvttrial CwMedftf Carp. 

122 E. 42id St., NurYerkt N.Y. 1M17 
Celle: ECONOfiRAM 


Around the world in eighty... 



... seconds, minutes, hours? The choice is yours if you take 
a world tour by radio. Settle yourself comfortably in an arm¬ 
chair, turn the switch on your Eddystone receiver, and your 
journey is under way. 

Begin with a visit to Madison Square Garden, New York, for 
some boxing; travel on to Montreal for politics au Canada 
Frangais; speed south again to Brazil for some foot-tapping 
bosanova. Then fly the Pacific for Filipino folk music, call 
in at Bombay for poetry from India, pause in Rome for a 
service from St. Peter's Square. Time is up? Ah well, 
tomorrow is another day and your Eddystone receiver will 
be waiting to act as passport to your chosen destination. 

Bon voyage! 

Comprehensivet uformotionfrom year Eddytteue distributer or; 

Eddystone Rodio Limited , Eddystone Works, Aheckorek Rood, 
8trmmgbnm$i. Telephone:0*1*47$ 1131 . Telex: 33708 "mSm • 
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AND YIELDS 


•aid* ft Other Financial 
XXX Alf.rr.nB ftk %245 

49 9 4fntt«rdam<Rot FI41 

72/4 Aun ft N Z ftk IS/3 
2ND ft dtloc Gtn Prftl 

10 ft of America 97?', 

94/4 ft of Imland 152/4 

Cl ft ofiontrtal £7*» it 

45/9 ft i>flf$ Walea 77/4 

90/4 ft ofStotland 95/- 

2404 ft Brirtellaa FrB2 

110 ftdePimPB Fr 113 

47/9 Barclay «/- 

49/9 Barela* DCO 47/- 

41/9 ftOLSA 59/9 

f/Ta Bowmdar 15/9 

a' 1 !* Can lr»p Com £10 

45/2 Charte*d Bank 74/9 

45/4*4 Cherttrhow. Grp 74/3 

4l’a Chau Manhattan |SI 

144'a Commwxbank D 277 

100 Credit Somdal Fr 171 

491 Cradlt lonelar Fr 541 

1970 Cradlt Julia. Fr S 3 

229 Cradltamalt %244 

194'a Dautachk Bank D334 

173*. DraadmrBank DJ07 

1$ Firat No City *74** 

11/9 Hambroi 52/3 

14/9 Hill Sanpal 24/10 

au Honfk t ft bh £10*. 

54/4 Kayiar Ullmann 84/- 

25/9 Klemwan Ban 37/4 

4400 Kredlatlank Fr Bi 

125 I Kundenlcidli D191 

1092 LimbanL Ind Fr ft I 

12/9 Uoydi 43/9 

I4/9'* Lomhardftankini 37/4 

41 Manuf ilianovarTrutt |4P* 

24/- Martini 32/9 

42.700 Madiobaifi L74< 

19/10*1 Mtrcans * Crad 15/- 

77/- Maraury iaci 145/- 

41/1 Midland 74/- 

9/1*4 Mlnitar /Mat 14/9 

34/9*4 MontagueTrwat 45/3 

91 Morfan Qlaranty 1114* 

47/- Nat ft Glndlayi 43/4 

210 Nat Auit* IA3 

19/7*. Nat Com Grp * 19(1 

70/4 Nat Wai 7j 4 

129 Norak Ciadrthk %»4* 

£4*4 ftpaal Catwda £{1** 

II/- Schrodara ♦•/- 

12900 Sodeta Gmaral Fr ft 

49/3 Standard lurk M/9 

315 Suaa f 

131$ SwliiB.nl FrS 

1990 Union Bant FrS. 

44/4 Union Dliount 74/- 

14/4 Utd DomTat 24/3 

tnauranee „ 

704 Altianx Yonlch %•« 

41005 Aat Gonarfl CTW 

49/4 Comm Unon **/l 

79/4 Elf la Star EJ/* 

111/9 Eqult ft Lav Llfti m 

27/4 An Aedddt 

15/- Guardian 3JJ 

a? Sft 

Car Nat Naoriaion 

«/- Pori 

tf Phoenix J* 

44/1 Prudential S {}/“ 

44/4 loyal JJl 

92/ft loyal ftxcheig • W 

99/ft Sun Alllant* M/9 

100 TailhoMar 4F VIZ 

t» Toklo Marin. V2I 

17/9 Vahkla ft Gm jft/f 

1725 Zurich Ini FrS 


Fr ft 1114 

i-2ft 

41/9 

!(* 

37/4 

•/- 

rrutt 141*. 

i A 

32/9 

Id 

L 74 400 

1250 

1 J- 

i ith* 

i 14/- 

74/- 

3d 

14/9 

4d 

45/3 

9d 

1114*4 

*i 

43/4 

4d 

SA3 07*. 

0 15 

19(3 

4d 

7i/4 

f 9d 

%I45 

4 1 

tllh* 

*» 

91 /- % „ 

•t 

Fr ft 13 425 

IDO 

M/9 

I/ft 

FrlM 

•i 24 

FrSISSO 

+ 15 

Fr S 5040 % 


74/- 

44 

24/3 

7«.d 


FrS 5410 +5 


SmhmbgUa I*# 

Alllod ftrawcrtoa 

j 2211 171 ESny Fini ■ -il* 19 / 7*1 ft/7*« whiwiiteeisA 

ft r rite: i :i? Ill ft F 


295 7 177 4 

152000 42 100 


INTI1NATIONAL DOUAft lONM 


Am»« Holding. Inc 4*i% 

Auitrafla 4*.% 

Brltdh Petroleum 4*»% 

Calanaaa Int Financa Co 4*«% 
Chavron Ovaraaat Finance 4’.% 
Danmark 4*4% 

fcrikaharf Makanlak* Verkitada 4*4% 

l c 7 {T&" n ' (Stpl ,S) 

i sec si* 7, 

Manila % 

Naw Zealand i 5 i% 

OHvotn 4**% 

Philip! Int financa S A 4'«% 

Prociar ft-Gambia Int Co 4*.% 
Ranault 4*4% 


Dortmund Union 
Gulnnti. 
Htinakan 
iDV 

Kirin Brawarlaa 
Nat Dutlllari 
Scottlah ft Nawc 
5th African Br 
Truman Hnnbry 
Watnay Mann 
Whltbraad A 


Prlca 

Change 

Oct 

on 

2 194ft 

waak 


i 10 

FI 225*. 

2E/4 

Id 

Y 194 

** 


Building * Building Matariala 
Aiioc Portland 49/ 


Allot Portland 
•PB Induitrlai 
Camantttion 
Clmanti Lafarge 
Cimlcarlai irlq 
ft Coitain 
Eng China Clayi 
Int Painti 
lulcamantl 
J Lalng A 
London Brick 
Marlay Tilt 
ftadland Hldfi 
ftugby Portland 
Tarmac 

Taylor Woodrow 
Vonaita 
G Wlmpay 


Cataring, Motola, Itc 


Amoc Brit Pic 
A TV A 
Butll i 
CBS 

Fonai A 
Granada A 
Grand Matrop 
Lyon. A 
Mecca A 
Truit Houiai 


Chamlcala 

ANIC 

Albright ft W 
Amar Cymamld 
Badlicha Anltln 

Bayer 

CIBA (Baila) 

Dow 

Dupont 

Plwna 

Ganaral Anlllna 
Hoachit 

Hoffmn La ftocha 
ICI 

Laporta Indi 
Monunto 
MontacaclnHCdli 
Norak Hydro 
Pillar 

fthona Poulanc 
Solvay A 
St Gobaln 
Taktda Chamical 


Coalftttaal 

Arbad 
Bathlaham 
Broken Hill Pty 
Danaln Ingwy 
Flnddar 
Frlad Kruap 
Gtlaanklrdhanar 
Grangeiberg 


L 1257 
19/10*1 
130 I 

D 244*1 
D2I0 
FrS 1725 
104*4 
1)49*. 

X ; 

D2I0 2 
FrS 140500 
44/1*. 

42/9 

24/4 t 

L 1055 

W 

Fr 191 
Fr B2900 
Fr 134 5 I 
Y 292 


Thynan Huptie 
Uftftt Kuhlman 
Unipd Staal S A 


High Low 


|A If 5* 
Fr94 

1 

i 1 1 

45 

12/- 

4 b 

1552 

4*. 

7 1 



w* 

2*. 

4 4 

2 4 

3 ft 

1 7 

40/4 

42/4 

S 17 


44/1 

15/9 

o* 

%I4I 

42 

14/7*! 

i in 

10/1*4 

r 

FTII4I 

1 2 

1 5 

it 

%ltt 

t 1*0 

44 


tan 

%lll*4 

h 

40 

5 7 

11 

55 

at 

194 2 

fiio# 

FfllO 4 
?/- 

\lh 

0 4 

1*4 

UP 

tr 

(20 

w* 

fit 

244 

frM 

+ 1 55 

44 


Laat waak i Thli waak't Greta ftunhing 

prtaai prlcai VKrid % 


llactrlcal ft ftadla 

AIG 

ASIA 

Am Tal ft Tal 
BICC 

Brawn ftovarl A 

CGt 

CSF 

Chlorlda Electric 

Comaat 

Dacca 

EMI 

Electrolux B 
Engliah ElactHc 
LM Ericcaon B 
Gan Eftctric 
Gan ElactrlaCo 
Gan Tal ft Elac 
Hitachi 
Hoovar A 
IBM 

Int Computer. 

Int Tal ft T*l 
MicMnas lull 


Prlca 

Changa 

Oot 

an 

2 1941 

waak 

%S30*t 

15*4 

Kr247 

4 

151*4 


•9/- 

1/9 

PrSlTTO 

10 

Fr 4|7 

10 

Fr70 

02 


Matiuihlta 

Y 441 

4 

Phlllpi Imp Wki 


+ ?/; 

Plenty 

1CA 

1 4 

ladHNiian 

20/9 

Mad 

leyrolla Panom 

77/4** 

I/M* 

Slamant 

DII7 5 

) 2 

Sony 

Y 1 290 

10 

Sparry land 
Thomion Heuat 

S45*i 

•a 

Fr 91 

) 

Thorn llactrisal 

ni- 

(9d 

Watkarn Union 

917*4 

IS 

Weitinhaa li 

•74*4 

Inglnooring 

Acrow A 

40/4 


Alllod Iron 

17/1 

5/i 

Atltt Copco 

Kr 174 

i» 

ISA 

M/3 

i/ft 

labek ft Wilcox 

45/9 

♦1/9 

John Irown 

57/4 

i 9d 

Cohan 400 

lft/7*! 

4*«d 

Coventry Gauge 
Davy Ainmero 

25/4 

!2 

21/- 

j? 

Delta Mnal 

xPi'< 

Id 

Damat 

M« 


ft Elliott 10/4 

Firth Clavaland 21/4 

sstt" !« 

Haad WrightMn 12 b 

Alfred Herbert 4ft/9 

(Ml ll/I 

Intar Combitn 9/1 *i 

Inttr Comp Air 17/4 

Kulfeger 8 Kr 3 

MAN %K 

Mathtr ft Platt M/i 

Matal Box 57/- 

Mltiublihi Haavy Y K 

Morgan Crudbla 49/4 

Pachmar Fr I 

ftcnold W- 

Sarck 17/4 

Simon Inging 15/4 

5t*»alay Ind 10/4 

Itona-Platt 12/4 

John Thompson 14/1 

Tuba Invaitmantt ft! I* 

Vicfcan 39/4 

Thai W Ward 47/. 

Wallmin Eng 10/1 

Pood, PhormaomiM* 


Avon ProdiMfta 


52/4 I/- 1 0 

lf/9 9d 2 9 

13 /1*4 *4d 2 5 

V »fd ft 3 

ftllft'i 2*1 I 1 

Is.4 -f 1/3 %Q 
Fr lit 4« 10 


Plnnar ft Smith; YamcicM *«urttim Co 
(h) Alar Zambian tax <f> Ta lam 


1 ;*20 "i c 7ES**. 

nd Tha P»m ftonan QftFftdrwion YWd fn braekaci la on darocaat dlvidand 
i daaa (n) intartm «nc rwJucad or panad | Tha not radamption 








**4 


THE ECONOMIST OCTOBER %j 


Prices, I960 
^ Hl|h Low 


l*/» 

7075 

93% 

42’, 

B2/3 

66 % 

39/3 

1770 

(1,050 

3480 

147 

100 % 

X 

24/- 

21/3 

m 

20/- 

8 


toff** 

IX 

47 

JSi 

917 

31/4', 

& 

St 

K 

70/3 

47/- 

274 

59% 

3? 

57*. 
894 
284 
171 9 
4230 

(0/9 

at 

442 

82% 

639% 

289 

23/3 

IB/6 


286 

86% 

317 

1768 

S’ 

3905 

!&* 


s 

St 

35/3 

19/1% 

11/6 

26% 

55% 

29/- 

33/3 

34/9 

48/4 

46/- 

28/- 

67/6 


H/3 

59/9 

88/6 

76/- 

25/9 

36/1% 

14/11% 

23/3 

24/9 

20 /- 

433 

42/6 


40 

16/6 

21/6 

23/3 

34/6 

33/- 

20/3 

41/- 


7/4% 

32/6 

58/- 

42/6 

17/0*4 

25/6 

7/1% 

14/6 

16/9 

M/4% 

470 

41/6 



Price/ Change Yield 

Oct. on Oct 

2. 1968 wwk 2 


10/3 

10 / 1 *. 

2430 

65*. 

26 

8t 

X 

6401 
1910 
135 I 
81% 

19/- 
36/- 

6 h 

6300 

(7/10% 

12/4% 

32/9 

13/4*8 

43/9 

191/3 

17/6 


Express Dry. ‘A.’ *0 
Fitch Lowtf 
Gelgy 

General Foods 

General Hills 

Glaxo 

Heim 

Horllcks 

L'Oreal 

Motta 

Nestle 

Perrier 

Procter Gamble 

RankS'HOVlt 

Reckitt A Colm. 

Ross Group 

Sandoz 

Schweppes 

Splllers 

Tate A Lyle 

Umgate 

Unilever 

Unilever NV. 

United Biscuits 


14/0*4 

tJfs.6900' 

885% 

*38*. 

73/- 

863 

17/7's 

Fr.1702 

L.64I0 

Fr.S.3200 

Fr.146 

$88*. 

,40/3 

tT 

Fr $.8015 
2»/3 
20 /- 
34/6 
18/7*. 

72/3 

257/6 

47/6 


-r»«d 

' 

It 

- Si- 

125 

85 

4 

1% 

- 6d 

- «r 

+ 65 
-1/9 
9d 
I/- 

-6d 

-17/6 
- 1/6 


McGraw Hill 
News of the Wld. 
S. Pearson 
Penguin Pub 
Reed Paper 
W. H. Smith ‘A’ 
Thomson Organ. 
Wiggins Tcape 


843*4 

28/3 

31/- 

34/- 

47/4*. 

44/— 

26/9 

59/- 


(0/9 
56/7% 
84/4% 
65/6 
23/4*. 
33/9 
I 4/3*4* 
Pty2l/3 
24/6* 
18/10% 
L.572 5 
57/6* 


Capital A Counties 
City Centre Prp. 
City Lon. Rl. Prp. 
Hammersns. *A’ 
Land Securities 
Lon. Ccy. F'hold. 
Lon. Merch Secs. 
Metropolitan Est A 
St. Martins 
Sec Covept Gdn. 

S. G. Immdblleirq 
Stock Converse 


ft 


Brit. A Comm. 
Cammed Laird 
Cunard P 
Furness Withy 

Lufthansa 
Ocean Steamship 
Pan Amarlcaa 
P. A O. Oafd. 
Swan, Hunter 
Sw^alr (Bearer) 

United Airlines 


6d 
-2/3 
-9d 
■ I/- 
6d 
9d 
9d 


I'ad 

' l/l's 

l/4*i 

+2/- 

-l/l.% 

-6d 
^ 3%d 
-6%d 
-4*id 
-4*id 
9 5 
-2/- 


3 9 
2 5 
0 6 
2 8 
21 
2 0 
2 4 
4'0 

m 


2 7 

4 5 
2 8 

2 3 

1 5 

3 5 
3 4 

5 8 
3 9 

2 0 
2 6 
2 8 


17/9*4 

Motors, Aircraft 

Assoc Englnrg. 

23/6 

-6d 

3 4 

11/7% 

BLMC 

14/- 

4*id 

3 5 

53% 

Boeing 

861% 

1 7% 


36*s 

Caterpillar Tract. 

845% 

- 1% 

2-6 

48% 

Chrysler 

869** 

% 

2 9 

101 

Citroen 

Fr.l 17 

3 


378 

Dalmler-Beni 

%830 

7 

2 2 

22/1% 

Dowty Group 

m 

- 3d 

2 6 

34/9 

Dunlop 

51/6 

V- 

3-1 

2673 

Flat 

L 2764 

12 

4 2 

26/- 

Ford (BDR) 

Gen. Dynamics 

32/3 

: 9d 

3 2 

43*4 

846% 

2% 

2 1 

39/3 

Gen. Mts. (Un.) 

48/- 

3d 

3 3 

46% 

Goodyear 

$58% 

*4 

2 6 

39/9 

Hawker Siddcley 

66/10% 

1/10*1 

3 6 

T 

Honda (EDR) 

42/- 

-1/6 

2 5 

Komatiu 

Y.273 

43 1 

2 7 

40*4 

Lockheed 

859*4 

1% 


43/4*a 

J. Lucas 

SB ft 

3d 

2 9 

14 

Mastey Ferguson 

$09% 

(2% 


44** 

McDonnell Douglas 
Mkhelln 'B' 

$48 

. 1% 


696 

Fr.B50 


l' 5 

IBS 

Nissan Motor 

Y.284 

13 

2 8 

120 

Peugeot 

Plrelll-Spa 

Fr 144 8 

0 4 

4 2 

3210 

L.338I 

72 

3 3 

42/1*. 

Rolls-Royce 

49/9 

. 1/1% 

4-6 

5/3 

Rootes Mtrs. A' 

8/1% 

3d 

... 

17/4% 

Smiths Indust 

30/- 

-11- 

2 6 

400 

Steyr-Dmler-Pch 

%204 

Y.435 

- 12 

2 7 

268 

Toyota Motors 

1 51 

1 8 

59 

United Aircraft 

$65% 

-t-5% 


280 

Volkswagen 

%572 

^2 

3 5 

103 

Volvo 

Kr.284 

-l 7 

1-3 

15/3 

Westland 

19/6 

-9d 

2 6 

11/3 

Wllmot-Brenden 

17/6 

t 3d 

3 1 

86 

Office Equip., Photo. 

Canon Camera Y.286 

. 56 

2 1 

64*. 

Eastman Kodak 

$81% 

! » 4 

1 4 

128 

Fuji Photo 

Y.3II 

1 12 

2 4 

1350 

Gevaert Photo. 

Fr.B.I659 

1 

3 1 

41/3 

Gestetner 'A* 

61/3 

1/3 

1 5 

161 

Nippon Optical 

Y.297 

! 2 

2 0 

2789 

Ollvattl Prlv. 

L.3060 

46 

2 8 

25/6 

Osalld 

33/6 

- 1/3 

3 4 

230*4 

Xerox 

8266 

31 

0 6 

44/- 

Paper A Publishing 

Bo water Paper 

51/10%* 

I0%d 

4 8 

15/- 

British Printing 

18/7*, 

- 3d 

4 0 

29/9 

Bunzl Pulp A P. 

41/6 

-6d 

1 5 

41% 

Crown Zeller 

853 


4 2 

24/7'i 

DRG 

31/9 

-1/9 

4 3 

15/6 

Int. Publishing 

l7 ':, 

5 3 

6/10% 

Inveresk Paper 
MacMillan Bl. P. 

ii/i*. 


12 

17% 

8C.26** 

- *4 



I 6 
5 6 

3 2 
18 
S3 

4 I 

5 3 
34 


3-2 
2-7 
3 6 

1 5 

2 8 
5 4 
2 8 
2 8 
3 6 

w 

0 9 



Prices, 1968 
Nigh Low 


Stocks 


Price, Change 

Oct on 

2. 1968 week 


699 

30/4% 

2 g 

29/6 

S 

565 

70/6 

37** 

66/9 

ilio 

19/10% 

880 

699 

1238 

400% 

X 

5 36 
182% 


438 

21 / 1 % 

20 / 1 % 

19/- 

22/3 

29/7% 

155 

274 

49/3 

26% 

49/4*. 

20 / 1 % 

2208 

H/9 

461 

385 

826 

354*4 

37/6 

22*i 

2 79 
160 


Boots Pure Drug 
Brit. Home Strs. 
British Shoe 
Montague Burton 
Debennams 
Galerfas Lafayette 
Galerlas Precdos 
Grattan Ware. 

G. T. A. A P. 

GUS ‘A* 

House of Fraser 
Innovation 
Int. Stores 
Ksrstadt 
Kaufhof 
La Radoute 
La Rlnawente 
Marks A Spencer 
Montgomery W. 
Myor emporium 
Neckerman 


46/- 

20/3 

21 /10% 

36/- 

30/6 

30/- 

30/1% 

25/9 

207 

31/2*. 

254*. 

221 

23/7'i 

406 

15/7*. 

45/- 

34/9 


31/6 
19/4*, 
17/- 
22/3 
20 /- 
20/3% 
20 /( 0 % 
18/2% 
160 4 
IB/2% 
219 9 
181% 
14/7*. 

303 

12/3 

27/10% 

26/9 


Invest. Trusts 

Alliance T rust 
Atlas Elec. 

B.E.T. Defd. 
British Assets 
Cable A Wireless 
Foreign A Col. 
Globe lei. A T. 
Industrial A Gen. 
Intcrunie 
Mercantile Inv. 
Robeco 
Rolinco 
Wltan Inv 
Miscellaneous 
Air Llquide 
Allied E.P. 
William Baird 
Beitobell 


42/3 

15/3 

2I/I*ei| 

32/6 

28/6 

28/8% 

28/4% 

23/7% 

Fl.207% 

24/6 

Fl.251% 

FI.22I 

21 / 1 % 

Fr.358 

13/6 

45/- 

34/6* 


!C? 

r 8**d 

-7*.d 

3d 

~5%d 

- 7*.d 
-3d 
+ % 
-4*id 
-< 0 -1 

- 3d 

-2 2 
- 1 / 1 % 
+ 3d 
+4’.d 


Yield 

Oct. 

2 



384 

271 1 

Nouveltes Gait. 

rr.384 1 

+ 33 

10 

222/6 

!S / ‘ 

O.K. Bazaan 'A' 

202/6 

-1/3 

19 

178 

Prlntempt 

Provid. Ciothg. 

Sears Roebuck 

Fr.l 40's 

f 3 7 

3 8 

JK 

X 


-9d 

’* 

3-0 

20 

22/7*t 

11/8% 

Tesco Stores 

19/6 

4*ad 

0 9 

35/- 

24 h 

United Drapery 

34/6 

1 2/3 
-F 2*4d 

4-1 

20/9*4 

16/3 

Woolworth 

19/1% 

5 2 



Textiles, Clothing 



3 9 

93 7 

49 2 

A.K.U. 

FI.92-7 

(0-7 

50*i 

25** 

Burlington 

840% 

,3% 

2 9 

23/1% 

13/10% 

Carrington A D. 
Coats, Ptns. 

19/6 


3 8 

73/9 

53/3 

68/3 

+ 3d 

3 9 

34/9 

sr 

Courtaulds 

31/- 

-1/9 

4 2 

9/7*. 

Eng. Calico 

9/- 

l*sd 

5 5 

48/- 

40/- 

Snla Viscose Prlv. 

45/9 


3 8 

65% 

37% 

Stevens. J. P 

861% 

+ 1% 

3 6 

113 

71 

Teijin 

Y.I05 

+ 2 

5-7 

195 

IOO 

Toyo Rayon 

Y.I90 

-f 17 

3 9 

20/9 

10/10% 

Vlyolla Int. 

West Riding W. 

17/9 


4-2 

74/9 

48/- 

71/6 

-1/6 

50 

15/3 

9/6 

Woolcombers 

Tobacco 

13/9 

- 7*«d 

(") 

148/9 

9/2** 

991- 

Brit. Amer. Tob. 

141/7% 

4 2/1% 

3 0 

5/3% 

Carreras 'B' 

8/- 

9d 

5 1 

34/9 

17/- 

Gallaher 

31 h 

- 7*.d 

5 1 

120/- 

70/l'i 

Imperial Tobacc. 

113/- 

H 2/3 

4 3 

135/6*4 

74/- 

Rembrandt 

Utllities/Ralls 

142/6 

+ 2/6 

1 5 

68'* 

48*. 

Canadian Pacific 

8C.68-4 

f 1 


740 

657 

Chubu 

Y.700 

10 

7-2 

700 

691 

Chugoku 

Y.700 1- 


7 2 

35*. 

32 

Cons. Edison 

833% 

-1 ** 

5 4 

2710 

2158 

E.B.E.S. 

Fr.B.2695 

+ 25 

4 9 

1900 

1480 

Intercom. 

Fr.B.I756 

1 14 

5 7 

715 

680 

Kantai Elec. P. 

Y.68S 

- 27 

7 3 

507 

322 

R.W.E. 

%489 

5 

3 1 

710 

655 

Tokyo Elec. Power 

Y.679 

-22 

7 4 

105 

96 

Tokyo Gas 

Y.IOO 

(2 

6 0 


2 3 
2 8 
4 I 
1-8 
2 7 
2-0 

2 7 

3 2 

4 6 
3-0 
40 
0 9 
17 


2 6 
4*1 

4*4 

3-6 


Prices, 1968 
Higb Low 

38/6 25/3 

■«/- ■ 4# 

15/6 , , 9/9% 
17/1*. li/9 

10ft 6/i0*t 


41/3 

Sl» 

!oft% 

95% 

102 *. 

375 

ris 

223 

sir- 

23(7*. 

19 1% 
45/- 
49% 
12/9 
«/- 


I 

lii 
wt 

62*i 

321 

82*. 

IIS 

9 

21 /- 

8- 

40*i 

■6/7% 

36/- 


643 535 

101/6 61/3 


100/3 

194 

74 

84% 

$8% 

2300 

69*4 

OI% 

x 

57% 

79*. 

84 


16/6 

192/6 

£32*« 

80/- 

85/- 

216/3 

500/- 

193/1% 

232/6 

29% 

3975 

52% 

7/7*. 

54% 

51/6 

80/- 

£34*. 

108 

46*4 

47% 

42/6 

T 

50*4 

160/6 

45/3 

85/- 

181/- 

2300 

150/- 

70/6 

5s 

St 


67- 

155 

64 

68 % 

42*« 

1440 

53% 

£ 20 *. 

PC” 

50% 

66 % 

72% 

10/10't 

100 /- 

£ 22 % 

45/7% 

45/- 

160/- 

282/6 

129/4*. 

134/3 

22 % 

2387*. 

42% 

4/10*. 

39*. 

35/6 

63/6 

£19*. 

93 

37 

37% 

10/9 

W, 

33% 

92/6 

24/6 

64- 

116/- 

500 

68/3 


22 / 10 % 

10/9 

l/8'i' 


British Match 
British Oxygen 
Brltlth Ropes 
Cope Allmen 
Dc La Rue 
Delgety 
Hays Wharf , 
Hudson's Ray 
Ineheape 
C. Itoh 

Johnson Mstthey 
Liftg-Tenco»Vou|ht* 

Litton Industries i 

.... -? 


Price, 
r Oct. 
2.1968 , 

13/7*. 

r 




-4-1 f 
'' \ 


32/10*. 

I8/7'i 

a- 

ro /3 

51/3 

Fr.S75 

8T 

F).I90 

«70 

•32% 

Sp^mo 


TU4 

X 

175% 
D363 

Minneta M. A M. 8103 

Mitsui YJI6 

Pillar HoWings . 1 13; 

Rank Org. 'A' 

Sears ‘A’ 

Stectley 
Thos. Tilling 
Turner A NewaJI ■ 

Union Carbide 
United Glass 
Wilkinson Swd. 

Oil 

Aquitaine 
Brit. Petroleum 
Burmah OH 
Cle. Pet roles 
Continental OH 
Gulf Oil 
Mobil Oil 
Petroflna 
Phillips Petroleum 
Royal Dutch, 

Shall Transport' 

Stan. Oil Calif. 

5tan. OH Indiana 
Sun. OH NJ. 0 
Texaco Inc. 

Gold Mi nos- finance) 

Ashanti (14/10% 

OFSIT 131/I0*i 

Anglo-American £28% 

Charter Cons. 70/3 

Cons. Gold Fids. 64/9 

General Mining '107/6 

J’burg. Cons. 

Rand Selection 
Union Corpn. 

Mines A Motels 

Alcan Alum. 

Alussuitse 
Amer. Met. Cllm. 

Amsl. Tin Niger. 

Anaconda 
C.A.S.T. 

Corn'd Tin Smelters 
De Beers Defd. 

Falconbrldge 
Inter. Nickel 
Kennecott 
Lonrho 
Mount Iss 
fenarroys * 

Reynolds Metals | 

R.T.2. I 

Rhokana 

Roan Sal. Trust 1 
Selection Trust j 
Union Mlnlere f 
Western Mining I 
Zambia. Ang.-Am. | 
Plantations, Ice. j 
Assam Cow'd. 

Cons. T. A Lnds. 

Guthrie 

Htglilnda. A Low, 

Jokal 
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Monty Market Indicators 

Spot sterling firmed modestly to 82.39 on the announcement of 
the September gain In Britain's reserve*. The coat of forward 
cover on three-months sterling came down by %• per cent in the 
week to Wednesday But the rete on three-months Euro-doliara 
rote % per cent while that on local authority deposits remained 
unchanged. New York s margin on covered ewapa widened 
correspondingly. 


Roy Money and Arbitrage Ratos 

2 
% 


London 1 October 
Rank Rate 

(from 7%%, 19/9/68) 


457 6 
182/6 

j 190/- 

SC.27% 
i Fr.S.3240 
1 *44% 

, 5/6 
• 849% 

I 41/6 
1 70/- 
£3I%* 
8C.97% 
838'i 
843% 

37/- 
te/4 
Fr.77 3 
836*. 
137/6* 
28/- 
78/- 

latim 

IW 

S 

2/l0% 


4- l*ad 

1C 

13 
+2/6 
-5 h 
—8/l'« 
- 2/6 

-% 

+ 130 
2% 

- 10'id 

91% 

3d 

’ ’l 

-% 

--% 

- 13 % 

- 1/9 
4 1/- 

0-6 

% 

+0/6 

-9d 

:£ 

-ih 

- 2/6 

-3d 
+ 9d 
-7%d 

'4d 

-3d 

2*4d 


5 
4-4 
1-8 
2* I 
4-2 
42 
22 

1- 4 

2- 5 
1-4 
3 2 
4-7 
M2 
3 8 

3- 5 
3 5 
5*0 
4>4 


20 

3*6 

3*3 

3*6 

3-6 

3*4 

4*4 

2 6 
2*7 
4*1 

3- 8 

4- 9 
3 5 

8-0 
6 2 
2 7 
19 
2 2 
4-4 
18 

1- 5 f 

2- 7 


2 5 

4- 2 
7 1 

5- 0 
48 
5 0 
20 


so 
3-2 
1-4 
3-5 
2*5 
1*4 
2S-0 
18 6 
22 
2 6 
0-2 
170 

IS 0 
11-9 

8 9 
98 


Date of 
Tender 


(£ mn.)’ 
Offered 


Applied 
for 


91 ^ay 
Avenge 
raw of 
Allotment 


1967 


9MDoy 


1. 

d. 

Sept. 

29 

210 0 

335 5 

109 

5-98 

I960 






June 

28 

170 0 

289 8 

144 

10-04 

July 

5 

150-0 

278 9 

144 

9-70 

12 

130 0 

325 2 

143 

5‘60 


19 

150 0 

402 7 

142 

5-25 


26 

ISO 0 

280 * 

141 

2 22 

Aug. 

2 

150-0 

335 8 

140 

4<48 

9 

1200 

309 5 

138 

6*27 


16 

140-0 

280 2 

438 

r-79 


23 

170-0 

284-3 

139 

0 42 


30 

170-0 

310 2 

138 

10-73 

Sept. 

6 

160-0 

311 9 

138 

,7r*9 


13 

160 0 

>331-9 

137 

2*34 


20 

t00‘0 

287 5 

132 

1 -75 

a. 

27 

150-0 

271-9 

w, 

*» 


Tender 


it Max. Out- 
Rate* standing 


3,040-0 

1.850-0 

I. 070-0 . 
1,880-0 
(.890-0 

J, 940-0 
1.950 0 
I.9&Q 
1,936-0 
1,920*0 
1,940-8 
1,950*0 , 
1.950-0 
1,970.0 
1,910-0, 


7 days' notice : 
Clearing banks 
Discount houses 
Lotal authorities 
3 months' find: 
Local authorities 
Finance houses 
7 days’ 


31 

19 

31 

39 

8 

30 

18 


17 

J7 

81 

29 


5 

5% 

7%-7»ii 

7%-7%4 

7% 


J months' 

Treasury ««• 8 *m 

Eurodollar cfeposJtfi 
7 days' notice 8% 

6 >« 


fturo-sterling doposits 
(In Parlt): 
l days' notice 
3 months' 

NEW YdRK 
Troosury bills 5-18 
Corts. of Deposit 5-75 


7*4 

7«%* 


Spot row 82-19 

Forward discount 
(3 mOTtfli'): I 


(3 montet’).* 

Annual lilt, cost l"»% 
Invostmont oufrancyi 
Investment 8 16**% 9 


MaTglne (3 months') 


sslhsrltji loans 


In livteir of: 
Last week % 
N. York %• 

, N, York V 


N.,Yofk 

N.to#8 


• On September 27th, tenders for 91-day Mils, st £98 7s. Id.eecursd 1 
29 per cent, higher tenden being altooed In NIL The' 0Ebr m 
this week was for £150 mlUlon 91-dey Ditto. j. ^ 
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Just a slice 
oflHi’s 

many activities 


















